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DEDICATION. 

To  Mr.   C P , — Accept,   my  dear  Camliie,  the  dedication  of 

this  book,  both  as  a  memorial  of  sincere  friendship,  and  atolien  of  lively 
gratitude.  1  shall  never  forget  how  much  your  excellent  labors,  the  fruit 
of  a  long  and  wise  experience,  have  aided  me  in  my  humble  occupatiori 
of  a  romance  writer,  to  give,  here  and  there,  prominence  and  vitality  to 
some  of  those  consoling  or  terrible  facts,  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  organization  of  labw — a  question  of  in- 
tense interest,  which  must  soon  take  the  lead  of  all  others,  because,  for 
the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death. 

If,  then,  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  in  many  episodes  of  this  work, 
the  admirable  influence,  at  once  benevolent  and  practical,  which  a  man 
of  noble  heart  and  enlightened  mind  may  exercise  over  the  working 
classes — to  you  only  belongs  the  praise! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  painted  elsewhere  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  the  neglect  of  all  justice,  charity,  and  sympathy  for  thosa 
who,  long  subject  to  every  extreme  of  privation,  misery  and  pain,  yet 
suffer  in  silence,  asking  only  for  the  bare  rights  of  labor — wages  propor- 
tioned to  their  rude  toil  and  humble  wants — for  this  also  1  am  indebted 
to  you. 

Yes,  my  friend,  the  touching  and  respectful  affection  which  you  ex- 
perience from  that  multitude  of  workmen  whom  you  employ,  and  whoso 
moral  and  physical  condition  you  are  every  day  improving,  is  one  of 
those  rare  and  glorious  exceptions  that  only  render  more  deplorable  the 
unintelligible  egotism  to  which  a  whole  race  of  honest  and  industrious 
laborers  is  often  .sacrificed  with  impunity. 

Adieu,  my  friend;  in  dedicating  this  book  to  you,  so  eminent  as  an  artist, 
and  onft  of  the  best  hearts  and  best  heads  I  know,  I  give  a  guarantee 
bhat,  however  deficient  in  talent,  it  will  not  be  wanting,  at  least,  in  salu- 
tury  tendencies  and  generous  sentiments.        Ever  yours, 

EuBBiTB  Sub. 


PROLOGUE. 

THE  TWO  WORLDS, 

Thb  Polar  sea  encircles  with  a  zone  of  eternal  ice  the  desert  confines 
of  Siberia  and  North  America— those  extreme  limits  of  two  worlds,  sep- 
arated by  the  narrow  passage  of  Behring's  Straits. 

It  is  toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  September. 

The  equinox  has  brought  back  the  storms  and  darkness  of  the  north, 
and  night  is  about  to  close  on  one  of  tliose  arctic  days,  so  short  and  so 
dismal.  The  sky,  of  a  dark  violet-blue,  is  faintly  illumined  by  a  sun 
WitboKkt  ^Ka.^mth,  whose  pale  disk,  but*  little  raised  above  the  horizon, 
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the  apparatus  of  an  executioner,  are  some  weapons  belonging  to  a 
remote  age.  A  coat  of  mail,  formed  of  such  fine,  close  rings,  tbat  !t 
resembles  a  flexible  steel  tissue,  is  spread  out  upon  a  large  chest,  by  the 
side  of  iron  leggings  and  armlets,  in  good  condition,  and  still  furnished 
with  straps;  the  mace  of  a  man-at-arms,  and  two  long  triangular  pikes, 
with  ashen  poles  at  once  light  and  strong,  and  on  which  are  visi- 
ble recent  stains  of  blood,  complete  this  panoply,  only  a  little  mod- 
ernized by  the  presence  of  two  Tyrolean'  carbines,  ready  loaded  and 
primed. 

With  this  arsenal  of  murderous  arms  and  barbarous  instruments,  a 
I  collection  of  very  different  objects  is  strangely  mingled;  these  are  small 
glass  cases,  containing  rosaries,  chaplets,  medals,  the  Agnes  Dd,  vases 
for  holy  water,  framed  images  of  saints;  finally,  a  good  number  of  those 
little  pamphlets,  printed  at  Freiburg,  upon  coarse,  bluish  paper — pam- 
phlets in  which  are  related  divers  modern  miracles,  with  an  autograph  let- 
ter from  the  Saviour  to  one  of  the  faithful,  and  in  which  the  most  awful 
predictions,  for  the  years  1831  and  1838,  are  directed  against  impious  and 
revolutionary  France. 

One  of  those  paintings  on  canvas,  with  which  showmen  adorn  the 
front  of  their  booths,  is  suspended  from  one  of  the  transverse  beams  of 
the  roof — no  doubt  to  prevent  the  picture  from  being  iujured  by  remain- 
ing too  long  rolled  up. 

This  canvas  bears  the  following  inscription: — "  The  true  and  memo- 

BABLE  CONVERSION  OF  IGNATIUS  MOROK,  SURNAMED  THE  PkOPHET, 
WHICH  HAPPENED  IX  THE  TEAR  1828,  AT  FrEIBURG." 

The  picture,  of  proportions  larger  than  nature,  painted  in  glaring 
colors,  and  in  barbarous  taste,  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  which 
present  in  action  three  important  phases  in  the  life  of  this  convert,  sur- 
jiamed  the  Prophet. 

In  the  first  is  seen  a  man  with  a  long  flaxen  beard,  and  a  fierce  visage, 
clad  in  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Northern  Siberia; 
he  wears  a  cap  of  black  fox-skin,  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  raveii; 
bis  features  express  terror;  leaning  forwanl  in  his  sledge — which,  drawn 
by  six  huge,  tawny-colored  dogs,  glides  over  the  snow — he  flies  the  pur- 
suit of  a  herd  of  foxes,  wolves,  and  monstrous  bears,  who,  all  w.ith  open 
jaws,  armed  with  formidable  fangs,  seem  capable  of  devouring  man, 
dogs,  and  sledge,  a  hundred  times  over. 

Under  this  first  painting  is  inscribed: — "  In  1810,  Mokok  is  an  idol- 
ater.     He  FI.IES  REKOUE  WILDHI'.ASTS." 

In  the  second  cfjuipiirtnu-nt,  Morok,  decently  clad  In  the  white  robe  of 
a  catechumen,  is  kneeling,  with  his  hands  clasped,  before  a  man  in  a 
long  black  gown,  with  a  white  band.  In  a  corner  of  the  picture  a  tall 
angel,  with  a  repulsive  look,  holds  in  one  liand  a  trumpet  and  in  the 
other  a  flaming  sword.  The  following  words  issue  from  h's  mouth,  in 
red  letters  upon  a  black  ground:—"  Mouok,  the  Idolater,  fled  hefore 
fsvii.n  heast.s.    The  wild  heasts  will  fly  before  Ignatius  Morok, 

converted  and  baptized  at  FUIEBUKO." 

And,  in  fact,  in  the  third  compartment,  tho  new  convert  displays  him- 
iwlf,  i)roud,  superb,  triumphant,  in  his  Icrg,  blue,  flowing  r»)be;  with 
jBea<J  erect,  liis  left  fist  clinched  on  his  hip,  his  right  hand  extende<l,  he 
jtppcars  to  strike  terror  into  a  crowds  of  tiger.s,  liyena-s,  bears  and  lions, 
who  .Mheathe  their  claws,  hide  their  fangs,  and  crouch,  submissive  and 
fearful,  at  his  feet. 

Beneath  thi«  last  compartment  may  be  read  this  concluding  moral:— - 
•'  Ionatiuh  Morok  is   converted.      Wfld   beasts  crouch   bkforh 

HLM." 

Not  far  from  these  pictures  are  several  bales  of  little  books,  likewise 

firlntcd  at  Fri(!burg,  in  whiiih  Is  related  by  wliat  an  a.slonishing  mime.lo 
he  hlolater  Morok,  once   converted,  had  suddenly  at-quircd  a  super- 
Mtuml  powtr— aliuoat  dlviDe—froin  ^yhi^b  the  most  ferocious  auimftlfl 
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eould  not  escape,  as  was  proved  by  the  daily  exercises  of  this  tamer  of 
wild  beasts,  who,  by  tlicni,  sought  less  to  exhibit  his  audacious  courage, 
than  to  give  glory  to  the  Lord. 

»  »  *  »  *  »  ♦ 

Through  the  trap-door,  which  opens  into  the  loft,  exhales  in  puffs  a 
rank,  sour,  strong,  penetrating  odor.  From  time  to  time  are  heard  sono- 
rous growls  and  deep  breathings,  followed  by  a  dull  sound,  like  that  of 
great  bodies  stretching  themselves  heavily  on  the  floor. 

A  man  is  alone  in  this  loft.  This  man  is  Morok,  the  tamer  of  wild 
beasts,  surnauied  the  Propliet. 

He  is  forty  years  old,  of  middle  height,  with  lank  limbs,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly spare  frame;  he  is  wrapped  in  a  long,  blood-red  pelisse,  lined  with 
black  fur;  his  complexion,  fair  by  nature,  is  bronzed  by  the  wandering 
life  he  has  led  from  childhood;  his  hair,  of  that  dead  yellow  peculiar  to 
certain  tribes  of  the  Polar  countries,  falls  straight  and  stiff  down  his 
shoulders;  and  his  tliin,  sharp,  hooked  nose,  and  prominent  cheek-bones, 
surmount  a  long  beard,  fair  almost  to  whiteness.  That  which  peculiarly 
marks  the  physiognomy  of  this  man,  is  the  wide-open  e5'e,  with  its  tawny 
pupil  ever  encircled  by  a  rim  of  white.  This  fixed,  extraordinary  look, 
exercises  a  real  fascination  over  animals — which,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  prophet  from  also  employing,  to  tame  them,  the  terrible  arsenal 
around  him. 

Seated  before  a  table,  he  has  just  opened  the  false  bottom  of  a  little 
box,  filled  with  chaplets  and  other  toys  for  the  use  of  the  devout. 
Beneath  this  false  bottom,  secured  by  a  secret  lock,  are  several  sealed 
envelopes,  with  no  other  address  but  a  number,  combined  with  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  The  Prophet  takes  one  of  these  packets,  conceals  it  in 
the  pocket  of  his  pelisse,  and,  closing  the  secret  fastening  of  the  false 
bottom,  replaces  the  box  upon  a  shelf. 

This  scene  occurs  about  four  oclock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  inn  of  the 
White  Falcon,  the  only  hostelry  in  the  little  village  of  Mockern, 
situated  near  Leipsic,  as  you  come  from  the  north  toward  France. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  loft  is  shaken  by  a  hoarse  roaring  from 
below. 

"Jiwfas/  be  qtiiet!"  exclaims  the  Prophet,  in  a  menacing  tone,  as  he 
turns  his  head  toward  the  trap- door. 

Another  deep  growl  is  heard,  formidable  as  distant  thunder. 

"  Cain!  be  quiet!"  cries  Morok,  starting  from  his  seat. 

A  third  roar,  of  inexpressible  ferocity,  bursts  suddenly  on  the  ear. 

"■^ Death!  wilt  thou  be  quiet  ?"  cries  the  Prophet,  rushing  toward  the 
trap-door,  and  addressing  a  third  Invisible  animal,  which  bears  this 
gloomy  name  of  Death. 

Notwithstanding  the  habitual  authority  of  his  voice — notwithstanding 
Ms  reiterated  threats — the  brute-tamer  cannot  obtain  silence;  on  the 
contrary,  the  barking  of  several  dogs  is  soon  added  to  the  roaring  of  the 
wild  beasts.  Morok  seizes  a  pike,  and  approaches  the  ladder;  he  is 
about  to  descend,  when  he  sees  some  one  issuing  from  the  aperture. 

The  new-comer  haste  brown  and  sun-burnt  face;  he  wears  a  gray  hat, 
bell-crowned  and  broad-brimmed,  with  a  short  jacket,  and  wide  trousers 
of  green  cloth;  his  dusty  leathern  gaiters  announce  that  he  has  walked 
some  distance;  a  hunter's  pouch  is  fastened  by  straps  to  his  back. 

"  The  devil  take  the  brutes!"  cried  he,  as  he  set  foot  on  the  floor; 
"  one  would  think  they'd  forgotten  me  in  three  days.  Judas  thrust  his 
paw  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  Death  bounded  like  a  fury.  They 
don't  know  me  any  more,  then!" 

This  was  said  in  German.  Morok  answered  in  the  same  language, 
but  with  a  slight  foreign  accent. 

"  Good  or  bad  news,  Karl  ?"  he  inquired,  with  some  uneasiaess. 

"Good  news." 

*♦  Tbott  bast  met  th^ml" 
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"Yesterday;  two  leagues  from  Wittenberg." 

"  God  be  praised!"  cried  Morok,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  expression 
of  intense  satisfaction. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  'tis  the  direct  road  from  Russia  to  France;  'twas  a 
thousand  to  one  that  we  should  find  them  somewhere  between  Witten. 
berg  and  Leipsic." 

"And  the  description." 

"Very  exact;  the  two  young  girls  are  in  mourning;  the  horse  in  white 
the  old  man  has  a  long  mustachCj  a  blue  foraging-cap,  a  gray  top-coai, 
and  a  Siberian  dog  at  his  heels." 

"And  where  didst  leave  them  ?" 

"  A  league  hence.    They  will  be  here  within  the  hour." 

"  And  in  this  inn,  since  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  village,"  said  Morok, 
with  a  pensive  air. 

"  And  that  night  is  drawing  on,"  added  Karl. 

"  Didst  get  the  old  man  to  talk  ?" 

"Ilim! — you  don't  suppose  it." 

"How?" 

"  Go  and  try  yourself." 

"  And  for  what  reason  ?" 

"Impossible." 

"  Impossible,  and  why  ?" 

"You  shall  know  all  about  it.  Yesterday,  as  if  I  had  fallen  In  with 
them  by  chance,  I  followed  them  to  the  place  where  they  stopped  for  the 
night.  I  spoke  in  German  to  the  tall  old  man,  accosting  him,  as  is  usual 
with  wayfarers,  '  Oood-day,  and  a  pleasant  jminiey,  comrade.^  But  for  an 
answer  he  looked  askant  at  me,  and  pointed  with  the  end  of  his  stick  to 
the  other  side  of  the  road." 

"  He  is  a  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  does  not  understand  German." 

"  He  speaks  it,  at  the  least,  as  well  as  you;  for  at  the  inn  I  heard  him 
ask  the  host  for  whatever  he  and  the  young  girl  wanted." 

"  And  at  the  inn  didst  thou  not  again  attempt  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation ?" 

"Oiily  once;  l)ut  I  met  with  such  a  rough  reception  that,  for  fear  of 
making  mischief,  I  did  not  try  again.  Besides,  between  ourselves,  I  can 
tell  you  this  man  has  a  devilish  ugly  look;  believe  me,  in  spite  of  his  gray 
mustache,  he  appears  so  vigorous  and  resolute,  thoiigh  with  no  more 
flesh  on  him  than  a  carcass,  that  1  don't  know  whether  he  or  my  comrade, 
the  giant  (Joliah,  would  have  the  best  of  it  in  a  struggle,  I  know  not 
your  plans;  only  take  care,  master,  take  care!" 

"  My  black  panther  of  Java  was  also  very  vigorous  and  very  vicious," 
said  Morok,  with  a  grim,  disdainful  smile. 

"  What,  Death  ?  Yes,  in  truth,  and  she  is  vigorous  and  vicious  as 
iever.     Only  to  you  she  is  almost  mild." 

I    "And  thus  will  1  break  in  this  tall  old  man,  notwithstanding  his 
gtrength  and  surliness." 

"Humph!  humph!  bo  on  your  guard,  master.  You  are  clever;  you 
are  as  lira ve  as  any  one;  but,  believe  me,  you  will  jiever  make  a  lamb 
out  of  the  old  w<jlf  that  will  be  here  presently." 

"  Does  not  my  lion,  Cain — does  not  my  tiger,  Judas,  crouch  in  terror 
before  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  Ixliove  you,  because  you  have  mean.s " 

"  Br(ans(!  I  liavd  faith;  tiiat  i.s  all — and  it  U  all,"  said  Morok,  imperi- 
ously  iiilcrruplintc  Karl,  and  accomiianying  these  words  with  such  a  look 
that  the  other  Imii^  liis  In  ad  and  was  silent. 

"  Why  should  imt  he,  whom  the  Loni  upholds  in  his  Struggle  with 
wild  hitaslH,  lit!  also  vii)held  in  his  struKgle  with  men,  when  those 
men  arc  perviTHo  and  impious  ?"  added  the  Prophet,  with  a  triutnphant 
and  inspired  air. 

Wbctlicr  from  belief  in.  his  master'*  couyiction,  or  from  inability  t<» 
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engage  in  a  controversy  with  him  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  Karl  answered 
the  Prophet  humbly:  "You  are  wiser  than  I  am,  master:  what  you  do 
must  be  well  done."  .   "  »    jwu  uo 

"  Didst  follow  this  old  man  and  these  two  youne:  girls  all  dav  lonjy*" 
resumed  the  Prophet,  after  a  moment's  silence.  J-   ""fe  • 

"  Yes,  but  at  a  distance.  As  I  know  the  country  well,  I  sometimes  cut 
across  a  vallej',  sometimes  over  a  hill,  keeping  m"y  eye  upon  the  road 
*  where  they  were  always  to  be  seen.  The  last'time  I  saw  them  I  was  hid 
behind  the  water-mill  at  the  potteries.  As  they  were  on  the  high  road 
for  this  place,  and  the  night  was  drawing  in,  I  quickened  mv  pace  to  get 
here  before  them,  and  to  be  the  bearer  of  what  vou  call  good  news  " 

Very  good— yes— very  good;  and  thoushalt  be  rewarded;  for  if  thesa 
people  had  escaped  me " 

The  Prophet  started,  and  did  not  conclude  the  sentence  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  indicated  the  importance  of 
the  news  which  had  just  been  brought  in. 

"In  truth,"  rejoiced  Karl,  "it  maybe  worth  attending  to;  for  that 
Russian  courier  all  plastered  with  lace,  who  came,  without  slacking 
bridle,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Leipsic,  only  to  see  you;  it  was,  perhaps,  for 
the  purpose "  ^  ' 

Morok  abruptly  interrupted  Karl,  and  said:  "Who  told  thee  that  the 
arrival  of  the  courier  had  anything  to  do  with  these  travelers'  Thou  art 
mistaken;  thou  shouldst  only  know  what  I  choose  to  tell  thee  " 

'  Well,  master,  forgive  me,  and  let's  say  no  more  about  it.  So'  I  will 
get  nd  of  my  game-bag,  and  go  help  Goliah  to  feed  the  brutes,  for  their 
supper-time  draws  near,  if  not  already  past.    Does  our  big  giant  grow 

ii"Pi°'i^^,'M°°^  *'"*'  ^®  ""^*  °°*  ^'^o^  tbat  thou  art  returned;  above 
ail,  tne  tall  old  man  and  the  maidens  must  not  see  thee  here— it  would 
make  them  suspect  something." 

"  Whither  do  you  wish  me  to  go,  then?" 

"Retire into  the  little  loft,  at  the  end  of  the  stable,  and  wait  mv 
orders;  thou  mayst  have,  this  night,  to  set  out  for  Leipsic  " 
•   '1^^V?^  please;  I  have  some  provisions  left  in  my  pouch,  and  can  sup 
m  the  loft  whilst  I  rest  mvself." 

"Go." 

"  Master,  remember  what  I  told  you.  Beware  of  that  old  fellow  with 
the  gray  mustache;  I  think  he's  devilish  resolute;  I'm  up  to  these  thinga 
—he's  an  ugly  customer— be  on  your  guard!" 

"  Be  quite  easy!    I  am  always  on  my  guard,"  said  Morok 
Then  good  luck  to  you,  master!"— and  Karl  having  reached  the  lad- 
der,  gradually  disappeared. 

After  making  a  friendly  farewell  gesture  to  his  servant,  the  Prophet 
walked  up  and  down  for  some  time,  with  an  air  of  deep  meditation;  then 
approaching  the  box  which  contained  the  papers,  he  took  out  a  pretty 
Jong  letter,  and  read  it  over  and  over  with  profound  attention.  From 
time  to  time,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  closed  window,  which  looked  upon 
tne  inner  court  of  the  inn,  and  appeared  to  listen  anxiously;  for  he 
waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  three  persona  whose  approaoii 
had  just  been  announced  to  him.  ft-      ^^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE     T  R  A  V  B.L  BBS, 

Whilst  th3  above  scene  was  passing  at  the  inn  of  the  "UTiite  Falcon 
at  Mockern,  the  three  persons  whose  arrival  Morok,  the  beast-tamer,  was 
so  anxiously  expecting,  journeyed  on  peaceably  in  the  midst  of  smiling 
meadows,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  river,  the  current  of  which  turn»d  a 
mill;  and  on  the  other  by  the  high  road  leading  to  the  village,  which  waji 
situated  on  a  considerable  eminence,  at  about  a.'eague's'listanc©. 
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The  smes  were  superbly  serene;  the  biibbling  of  the  river,  'oeateu  o$ 
the  mill-wheel  and  spai-kling  with  foara,  alone  broke  upon  the  silence  of 
an  evening  profoundl}'  calm  Thick  willows  bending  over  tlie  stream, 
covered  it  with  their  green  and  transparent  shadow;  wliilst,  further  on, 
the  river  reflected  so  splendidly  the  blue  heavens  and  the  glowing  tints 
of  the  west,  that,  but  for  the  liills  which  rose  between  it  and  the  sky,  the 
gold  and  azure  of  the  water  would  have  mingled  in  one  dazzling  sheet 
with  the  gold  and  azure  of  the  firmament.  The  tall  reeds  on  the  bank  bent 
their  black  velvet  heads  beneath  the  light  bi'eath  of  the  breeze  that  rises  at 
the  close  of  day — for  the  sun  was  gradually  disappearing  behind  a  broad 
streak  of  piu-ple  clouds,  fringed  with  fire.  Tlie  tinkling  oells  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  sounded  from  afar  in  the  sharp  and  sonorous  air. 

Along  a  path,  trodden  in  tlie  grass  of  the  meadow,  two  young  girls, 
almost  children— for  they  had  but  just  completed  their  lifteenth  year — 
■were  riding  on  a  white  horse  of  middle  size,  seated  upon  a  large  saddle 
with  a  back  to  it,  which  easily  took  them  both  in,  for  their  figures  were 
Blight  and  delicate. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  sun-burnt  face,  and  long  gray  mustache, 
was  leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  from  time  to  time  turned 
toward  the  young  girls,  with  an  air  of  solicitude  at  once  respectful 
ajid  paternal.  He  leaned  upon  a  long  staff;  his  still  robust  shoulders 
carried  a  soldier's  knapsack;  his  dusty  shoes,  and  step  that  began  to 
drag  a  little,  announced  that  he  had  walked  a  long  way. 

One  of  those  dogs  which  the  tribes  of  Northern  Siberia  harness  to  their 
sledges — a  vigorous  animal,  nearly  of  the  size,  form,  and  hairy  coat  of 
the  wolf — followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  leader  of  this  little  caravan, 
never  quitting,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  the  7ied!i  of  his  master. 

Nothing  could  be  more  charminc:  than  the  group  formed  by  the  two 
young  girls.  One  of  them  held  with  her  left  hand  the  flowing  reins,  and 
with  her  right  encircled  the  waist  of  iier  sleeping  sister,  whose  head  re- 
posed  on  her  shoulder.  Each  step  of  the  horse  gave  a  graceful  undula- 
tion to  these  two  pliant  forms,  and  made  them  swing  their  little  feet, 
which  rested  on  a  wooden  ledge  instead  of  a  stirrup. 

These  twin  sisters,  by  a  sweet  maternal  caprice,  had  been  called  HoM 
and  Blanche;  they  were  now  orphans,  as  might  be  seen  by  their  sad 
mourning  vestments,  already  much  M'orn.  Extremely  like  in  feature, 
and  of  the  same  size,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  tlie  constant  habit  of  see- 
ing them,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  portrait  of  her  who 
slept  not  might  serve  then  for  both  of  them;  the  only  dillerence  at  tlie 
moment  being,  that  Rose  was  awake,  and  discharging  for  that  day  the 
duties  of  dder  sister — duties  thus  divided  between  tliem,  according  to  a 
fancy  of  their  guide,  who,  being  an  old  soUiier  of  the  empire,  and  a  fa- 
natic in  discipline,  had  judged  fit  thus  to  alternate  subordination  am." 
conimniKl  between  the  two  orphans. 

Greiise  would  have  been  inspired  at  the  sight  of  those  two  sweet  faces, 
coifed  in  close  caps  of  black  velvet,  from  beneath  which  escaped  a  pro 
fusion  of  thick  ringlets  of  a  light  eliestnut  color,  tloating  down  their 
necks  and  shoulders,  and  setting,  as  in  a  frame,  their  round,  firm,  rosy, 
»(atin-like  cheeks.  A  carnation,  humid  with  dew,  is  of  no  riclicr  softness 
than  their  blnoniing  lips;  the  tender  blue  of  the  i)eri\vinkle  wouldappe.ir 
dark  beside  the  limpid  azure  of  then-  large  eyes,  in  which  arc  depicted 
the  sweetness  of  their  characters,  and  the  innoeeneti  of  their  age*  a  pure 
and  white  forehead,  a  small  nose,  a  dinijiled  chin,  complete  these  grace- 
ful oouiiteiiances,  which  present  a  delightful  ensemble  of  candor  and  gen- 
tle goodness. 

You  should  have  seen  them,  too,  when,  on  the  approach  of  rain  or 
Btorni,  tlie  old  soldier  carefully  WTapped  tluiin  both  in  a  largo  pelisse  of 
rcln-deer  skin,  and  pulled  over  their  heads  the  vast  hood  of  this  imper 
vious  garment;  theu  nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  those  two  llttla 
Iresbttud  Biuillng  facws,  sheltered  beneatb  'bat  dark-colored  capuchfti. 
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Bnt  now  the  orening  was  fine  and  calm;  the  heav.v  cloak  liiing  in  folds 
about  the  knees  of  the  two  sisters,  and  the  hood  rested  on  the  back  of 
their  saddle. 

Rose,  still  enchx'ling  with  her  right  arm  the  waist  of  her  sleeping  sis- 
ter, couteinpluted  her,  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  tenderness,  almost 
maternal;  for  Rose  was  the  eldest  for  the  daj',  and  an  elder  sister  is  al- 
most a  mother. 

Not  only  did  the  orphans  idolize  each  other;  but  by  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  frequent  with  twins,  they  were  almost  always  simultane- 
ously iilTccted;  the  emotion  of  the  one  vas  reflected  instantly  in  the 
countenance  of  the  other;  the  same  cause  would  make  both  of  thein 
start  or  blush,  so  closely  did  their  young  hearts  beat  in  unison;  all  in- 
genuous joys,  all  bitter  griefs,  all  was  mutually  felt,  all  shared  in  a  mo- 
ment between  tliem. 

In  tlieir  infancy,  simultaneously  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  like  two 
flowers  on  the  same  stem,  they  had  drooped,  grown  pale  and  languished 
together;  but  together  also  had  they  again  found  the  pure  and  fresh  hues 
of  health. 

Need  it  be  said  that  those  mysterious,  indissoluble  links  which  united 
the  twins  could  not  have  been  broken  without  striking  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  existence  of  the  poor  children  ? 

Thus  the  sweet  birds  called  "inseparables,"  which  can  only  live  in 
pairs,  as  if  endowed  with  a  common  life,  pine,  despond  and  die,  when 
separated  by  a  barbarous  hand. 

Tiie  guide  of  the  orphans,  a  man  of  about  fifty-five,  distinguished  by  hia 
military  air  and  gait,  preserved  the  immortal  type  of  the  warriors  of  the 
repubhc  and  the  empire — those  heroic  children  of  the  people,  who 
became,  in  one  campaign,  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world — to  prove  what 
the  people  can  do,  when  the  rulers  of  their  choice  place  in  them  their 
confidence,  their  sti'ength,  their  hope. 

This  soldier,  the  guide  of  the  two  sisters,  and  formerly  a  horse-grenfe- 
dier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  had  been  surnamed  Dagobert.  His  grave, 
stern  countenance  was  strongly  marked;  his  long,  gray,  and  thick  mus- 
tache completely  concealed  his  under  lip,  and  united  with  a  large  impe- 
riale,  which  almost  covered  his  chin;  his  meager  cheeks,  brick-colored, 
and  tanned  as  parchment,  were  carefully  shaven;  thick  eyebrows,  still 
black,  overhung  and  shaded  his  light  blue  eyes;  his  gold  earrings  reached 
down  to  his  white-edged  military  stock;  his  top-coat,  of  coarse  gray 
cloth,  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt;  and  a  blue  foraging 
cap.  with  a  red  tuft  falling  on  his  left  shoulder,  covered  his  bald  head. 

Formerly  endowed  witli  the  strength  of  Hercules,  and  having  still  the 
heart  of  a  lion — good  and  patient,  because  he  wascourageous  and  strong 
— Dagobert,  notwithstanding  his  rude  exterior,  evinced  for  his  orphan 
charge  an  exquisite  solicitude,  a  watchful  kfadness,  and  a  tenderness 
almost  maternal.  Yes,  maternal;  for  the  heroism  of  affection  dwells 
alike  in  the  mother's  heart  and  the  soldier's. 

Stoically  calm,  and  repressing  all  emotion,  the  unchangeable  coolness 
of  Dagobert  never  failed  him;  and,  tliough  few  were  less  given  to  drollery, 
he  was  now  and  then  highly  comic,  by  reason  of  the  imperturbable  grav- 
ity with  which  he  did  everything. 

From  time  to  time,  as  they  journeyed  on,  Dagobert  would  turn  to 
bestow  a  caress  or  friendly  word  on  the  good  whfte  horse  upon  which 
the  two  orphans  were  mounted,  and  whose  furrowed  sides  and  long 
teeth  betrayed  a  venerable  age.  Two  deep  scars,  one  on  the  flaidc  and 
the  other  on  the  chest,  proved  that  this  horse  had  been  present  in  hot 
battles;  nor  was  it  without  an  air  of  pride  that  he  sometimes  shook  his 
old  military  brdle,  thf  brass  stud  of  wbifli  was  still  adorned  with  a;i 
embossed  eaglo.  Ills  pace  was  regular,  Crm,  and  steady,  his  coat  wi;  j 
sleek,  and  his  bulk  moderate;  the  abundant  foam,  which  covered  his  bit, 
bore  witness  to  that  health  which  horses  acquire  by  the  constant,  bus 
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not  excessive,  labor  of  a  long  journey,  performed  by  short  stages.  Al« 
tfiough  he  had  been  more  than  six  months  on  the  road,  this  excellent 
animal  carried  the  two  orphans,  with  a  tolerably  heavy  portmanteau 
fastened  to  their  saddle,  as  freely  as  on  the  day  they  started. 

If  we  have  spoken  of  the  exce.ssive  length  of  this  horse's  teeth — the  nn- 
questionablc  evidence  of  a  great  age — it  is  chiefly  because  he  often  dis- 
played them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  actingup  to  his  name  (he  was  called 
Jovial),  by  playing  a  mischievous  trick,  of  which  the  dog  was  the  victim. 

This  latter,  who,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  was  called  Rabat 
joie  (Spoil-sport),  being  always  at  his  master's  heels,  found  himself  with- 
in the  reach  of  Jovial,  who  from  time  to  time  seized  him  delicately  by. 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  carried  him  thua 
for  a  moment.  The  dog,  protected  by  his  thick  coat,  and  no  doubt  long 
accustomed  to  the  practical  jokes  of  his  companion,  submitted  to  all  this 
■with  stoical  complacency;  only,  when  he  thought  the  jestbadlasted  long 
enough,  Rabat-joie  would  turn  his  head  and  growl.  Jovial  understood 
him  at  the  first  hint,  and  hastened  to  set  him  down  again.  At  other 
times,  just  to  avoid  monotony,  Jovial  would  gently  bite  the  knapsack  of 
the  soldier,  who  seemed,  as  well  as  the  dog,  to  be  perfectly  accustomed 
to  his  pleasantries. 

These  details  will  give  a  notion  of  the  excellent  understanding  that 
existed  beiween  the  twin  sisters,  the  old  soldier,  the  horse,  and  the 
dog. 

The  little  caravan  proceeded  on  its  way,  anxious  to  reach  before  night 
the  village  of  Mockern,  which  was  now  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
Ever  and  anon  Dagobert  looked  around  him,  and  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing up  old  recollections;  by  degrees  his  countenance  became  clouded, 
and  when  he  v.as  at  a  little  'listance  from  the  mill,  the  noise  of  which 
had  arrested  his  attention,  he  stopped,  and  drew  his  long  mustache  sev- 
eral times  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  the  only  sign  which  revealed  in 
him  any  strong  and  concentrated  feeling. 

Jovial,  having  stopped  short  behind  his  master,  Blanche,  awakened 
euddeuly  by  the  shock,  raised  her  head;  her  first  look  sought  her  sister, 
on  whom  she  smiled  sweetly;  ttien  both  exchanged  glances  of  surprise 
on  seeing  Dagobert,  motionless,  with  his  hands  clasped  and  resting  on 
bis  long  staff,  apparently  affected  by  some  painful  and  deep  emotion. 

The  orphans  just  chanced  to  be  at  the  foot  of  a  little  mound,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  was  buried  in  the  thick  foliage  of  a  huge  oak,  planted  half- 
way down  the  siope.  Perceiving  that  Dagobert  continued  motionless 
and  absorbed  in  thought,  Rose  leaned  over  her  saddle,  and,  placing  her 
little  white  hand  on  the  slioulder  of  their  guide,  whose  back  was  turned 
toward  her,  said  to  him.  In  a  soft  voice:  "  What,  then,  is  the  matter 
with  thee,  Dagobert?" 

The  veteran  turned;  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  two  sisters,  they 
perceived  a  large  tear,  which  traced  its  humid  furrow  adown  his  tanned 
eheek,  and  lost  itself  in  his  thick  mustache. 

"Thou  weepest — thouP^  cried  Rose  and  Blanche  together,  deeply 
moved.    "Tell  us,  we  beseech  thee,  what  is  the  matter." 

After  a  moment'H  hesitation,  the  soldier  passed  his  horny  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  said  to  the  orphans  in  a  faltering  voice,  whilst  he  pointed 
to  the  old  oak  beside  them:  "  I  shall  make  you  sad,  my  poor  children; 
and  yet  what  I'm  going  to  tell  jou  has  .something  sacred  in  it.  Well, 
eighteen  years  ago,  on  tlio  eve  of  tlie  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  I  curried 
your  fiitiier  to  lliis  very  tree.  He,  had  two  .saber-cuts  on  tlie  head,  a 
musket-ball  in  Ins  shoulder;  and  it  was  here  that  he  and  I — wlio  had  got 
two  thrusts  of  a  luuce  for  my  ttliare — were  taken  pri.soiiers;  and  hy  wliom, 
too?     Wliy,  u  reneL'ude!     Yes,  a  Frenchman— an  emigrant  marquis,  then 

colonel  in  the  .sei  vice  of  Russia,  and  who  afterwards But  one  day 

/on  Miuill  know  all." 

The  vetewo  pftuued;  thcp,  poinMng  wHb  bl9  6t«ff  to  the  village  9t 
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Mockem,  he  added:  "  Yes,  yes,  I  can  recognize  the  spot.  There  are  the 
heights  where  your  brave  father — who  commanded  us  and  the  Poles  ot 
the  Guard — overthrew  the  Russian  Cuirassiers,  after  having  carried  the 
battery.  Ah,  my  children!"  continued  the  soldier,  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, "I  wish  you  had  seen  him — ^your  brave  father— at  the  head  of 
our  brigade  of  horse-grenadiers,  rushing  on  for  a  desperate  charge  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  bombsl  There  was  nothing  like  it — nothing  so  grand 
as  he!" 

Whilst  Dagobert  thus  expressed,  in  his  own  way,  his  regrets  and  recol- 
lections, the  two  orphans,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  glided  gently 
from  the  horse,  and,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  went  -together  to 
kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak.  And  there,  closely  pressed  in  each 
other's  arms,  they  began  to  weep;  Yhilst  the  soldier,  standing  behind 
them,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  long  staff,  rested  his  bald  front  upon 
it. 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  not  fret,"  said  he,  gently,  when,  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  minutes,'he  saw  the  tears  run  down  the  blooming  cheeks  of 
Rose  and  Blanche,  still  on  their  knees.  "  Perhaps  we  may  find  General 
Simon  in  Paris,"  added  he:  "I  will  explain  all  that  to  you  this  evening 
at  the  inn.  I  pxirposely  waited  for  this  day,  to  tell  you  many  things 
about  your  father;  it  was  an  idea  of  mine,  because  this  day  is  a  sort  of 
anniversary." 

"  We  weep,  because  we  think  also  of  onr  mother,"  said  Rose. 

"  Of  our  mother,  whom  we  shall  only  see  again  in  heaven,"  added 
Blanche. 

The  soldier  raised  the  orphans,  took  each  by  the  hand,  and  gazing 
from  one  to  the  other  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  affection,  rendered 
only  the  more  touching  by  the  contrast  of  his  rude  features,  "  You  must 
not  give  way  thus,  my  children,"  said  he;  "it  is  true  that  your  mother 
was  the  best  of  women.  When  she  lived  in  Poland,  they  called  her  the 
Tlsarl  of  Warsa^c — it  ought  to  have  been  the  pearl  of  the  whole  world — 
for  in  the  whole  world  you  could  not  have  found  her  match.    No — no!" 

The  voice  of  Dagobert  faltered;  he  paused,  and  drew  his  long  gray 
mustache  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  was  his  habit.  "  Listen, 
my  children,"  he  resumed,  when  he  had  mastered  his  emotion;  "your 
mother  could  give  you  none  but  the  best  advice,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  Dagobert," 

"  Well,  what  instructions  did  she  give  you  before  she  died?  To  think 
often  of  her,  but  without  grieving." 

"  It  is  true;  she  told  us  that  God,  always  good  to  the  poor  mothers 
whose  children  are  left  on  earth,  would  permit  her  to  hear  us  from 
heaven,"  said  Blanche. 

"And  that  her  eyes  would  be  ever  fixed  upon  us,"  added  Rose. 

And  the  two  sisters,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  replete  with  the  most 
touching  grace,  joined  their  hands  together,  raised  their  innocent  looks 
to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  with  that  beautiful  faith  peculiar  to  their  age: 
"  Is  it  not  so,  mother? — thou  setst  us? — thou  hearest  us?" 

"  Since  your  mother  sees  and  hears  you,"  said  Dagobert,  much  moved, 
•'  do  not  grieve  her  by  fretting.    She  forbade  j'ou  to  do  so," 

"  Thou  art  right,  Dagobert.  We  will  not  cry  any  more," — Ar.d  the 
orphans  dried  their  eyes. 

Dagobert,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pious,  would  have  passed  for  a  very 
heathen.  In  Spain,  he  had  found  pleasure  in  cutting  dowu  those  monks 
of  all  orders  and  colors,  who,  bearing  the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  the 
poniard  in  the  other,  fought,  not  for  liberty — the  Inquisition  had  stran- 
gled her  for  centuries — but  for  their  monstrous  privileges.  Yet,  in  forty 
years,  Dagobert  had  witnessed  so  many  sublime  and  awful  spectacles — 
he  had  been  so  many  times  face  to  face  with  death — that  the  instinct  of 
natural  reiiffC'^i,  common  to  every  simple  and  honest  heart,  had  always 
icuaiced  uppecaaost  4o  his  amL    Therefore,  though  hQ  did  not  «b^e  it 
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the  consoling  illasion  of  the  two  sisters,  he  -would  have  held  as  crimfntd 
any  attempt  to  weaken  its  influence. 

Seeing  them  less  downcast,  he  thus  resumed: 

"  That's  right,  my  children.  I  like  better  to  hear  you  chat  as  you  did 
this  morning  and  yesterday — laughing  in  your  sleeves  at  times,  and  not 
answering  me  when  I  spoke,-  you  w"ere  so  much  engrossed  with  your  own 
talk.  Yes,  yes,  my  young  ladies!  you  seem  to  have  had  famous  secrets 
together  these  last  two  days — so  much  the  better,  if  it  amuses  you." 

The  two  sisters  colored,  and  exchanged  a  half-smile,  which  contrasted 
with  the  tears  that  yet  filled  their  eyes,  and  Rose  said  to  the  soldier,- 
with  a  little  embarrassment,  "  No,  1  assure  thee,  Dagobert,  we  talk  of 
nothing  i>articular." 

"  Well,  well,  I  do  not  -wish  to  know  it.  Come,  rest  yourselves  a  few 
Vfl«ments  more,  and  then  we  must  start  again;  for  it  grows  late,  and  we 
have  to  reach  Mockern  before  night,  so  that  -we  may  be  early  on  the 
road  to-morrow." 

"  We  hnve  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go?"  asked  Rose, 

"  What,  to  reach  Paris ?  Yes,  my  children;  some  hundred  dajs' 
march.  XVe  don  t  travel  quick,  but  we  get  on;  and  we  travel  cheap, 
because  we  have  a  light  purse.  A  closet  for  you,  a  straw  mattress  and 
a  blanket  at  your  door  for  me,  with  Rabat-joie  on  my  feet,  and  a  clean 
litter  for  old  Jovial,  these  are  our  whole  traveling  expenses.  I  say 
nothing  about  food,  because  you  two  together  don't  ear,  more  than  a 
mouse,  and  I  have  learned  in  Egypt  and  Spain  to  be  hungry  only  when 
it  suits." 

"  Not  fougetting  that,  to  save  still  more,  thou  dost  all  the  cooking  for 
us.  and  will  not  even  let  us  assist  thee." 

''  And  to  think,  good  Dagobert,  that  thou  washest  almost  every  evcL- 
ing  at  our  resting  place.     As  if  it  were  not  for  us  to " 

"You!"  said  the  soldier,  interrupting  Blanche,  "  I  allow  you  to  chap 
your  pretty  little  hands  in  the  soap-suds!  Besides,  does  not  a  soldier  in 
a  campaign  always  wash  his  own  linen?  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  was  the 
best  washerwoman  in  my  squadron — and  what  a  hand  at  ironing,  ch  I 
without  making  a  brag  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes — thou  canst  iron  well — very  well." 

"  Only  sometimes  there  will  be  a  little  singe,"  said  Rose,  smiling. 

"Ha!  when  the  iron  is  too  hot.  Zounds!  I  may  bring  it  as  near  my 
cheek  as  I  please;  my  skin  is  so  tough  that  I  don't  feel  the  heat,"  said 
Dagobert,  with  imperturbable  gravity. 

"  We  are  only  jesting,  good  Dagobert." 

"Then,  my  children,  if  you  think  that  I  know  my  trade  as  a  washer- 
woman, let  me  continue  to  have  your  custom;  it  is  cheaper,  and,  on  a 
journey,  poor  people  like  us  should  save  where  we  can,  for  we  must  at 
all  event.s  keep  enough  to  reach  Paris.  Once  there,  our  papers  aud  the 
medal  you  wear  will  do  the  rest — I  hope  so,  at  least." 

"  This  medal  is  sacred  to  us;  our  inotlier  gave  it  to  us  on  her  death- 
bed ;_; 

"  Therefore,  take  great  care  that  you  do  not  lose  it;  see,  from  time  to 
time,  that  you  have  it  safe." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small 
bronze  medal,  which  she  wore  suspended  from  her  nock  by  a  chain  of 
the  same  material.  This  medal  boro  on  its  two  faces  the  following  in- 
scriptions: 

Victim  I  At  Paris, 

of  I         No.  8,  Rue  Saint  Francois, 


L.  C.  D.  J.  I  In  a  century  and  a  half 

Pray  for  mel  1  you  will  be 

%ht  13th  February,  1833. 


I 


(be  13th  February,  10^1.  {  Puat  FOR  >»!• 
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"  What  does  it  mean,  Dagobert  ?"  resumed  Blanche,  as  she  examined 
those  mournful  inscriptions.     "  Our  mother  was  not  able  to  tell  us." 

"  We  will  talk  about  all  that  this  evening,  at  the  place  where  we  sleep," 
answered  DaiAobert.  "  It  grows  late;  let  us  be  moving.  Put  up  the 
medal  carefullj%  and  away!  We  have  yet  nearly  an  hour's  march  to 
arrive  at  our  quarters.  Come,  my  poor  children,  one  more  look  at 
the  mound  where  your  brave  father  fell — and  then— to  horse!  to  horse!" 

The  two  orphans  gave  a  last  and  pious  glance  at  the  spot  which  had 
recalled  to  their  guide  such  painful  recollections,  and,  with  his  aid, 
remounted  Jovial. 

This  venerable  animal  had  not  for  one  moment  dreamed  of  moving, 
but,  with  the  consummate  forethought  of  a  veteran ,  he  had  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time,  by  taking  from  that  forckjn  soil  a  large  contribution  of 
green  and  tender  grass,  before  the  somewhat  envious  eyes  of  Rabat-joie, 
who  had  comfortably  established  himself  in  the  meadow,  \nth  his  snout 
protruding  between  his  two  fore-paws.  On  the  signal  of  departure,  th« 
dog  resumed  his  post  behind  uis  master,  and  Dagobert,  trying  the 
ground  with  the  end  ot  his  long  staff,  led  the  horse  carefully  along  by 
the  bridle,  for  the  meadow  was  growing  more  and  more  marshy;  Indeed, 
after  advancing  a  few  steps,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  off  to  the  left,  in 
oriler  to  regain  the  high  road. 

On  reaching  Mockern,  Dagobert  asked  for  the  least  expensiye  inn,  and 
Vfas  told  there  was  only  one  in  the  village — the  White  Falcon. 

"  Let  us  go  then  to  the  White  Falcon,"  replied  the  soldier. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  AKRIVAL. 

MAirr  times  already  had  Morok,  the  brute-tamer,  opened  wiii^  ^ui-ph.- 
tience  the  window-shutter  of  the  loft,  to  look  out  upon  the  inn-yard  of 
the  White  Falcon,  and  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  orphans  and  the 
soldier.  Not  seeing  them  come,  he  began  once  more  to  walk  slowly  up 
and  down,  with  his  head  bent  forward,  and  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
bosom,  meditating  on  the  means  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  conceived. 
The  ideas  which  had  possession  of  his  mind,  were,  doubtless,  of  a  pain- 
ful character,  for  his  countenance  grew  more  gloomy  even  than  usuai. 

Notwithstanding  his  ferocious  appearahce,  this  man  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  intelligence.  The  intrepidity  which  he  displayed  in  his 
exercises,  and  whicb,  by  a  dexterous  quackery,  he  attributed  to  his  re- 
cent conversion,  a  solemn  and  mystical  style  of  speech,  and  a  hypocrit- 
ical affectation  of  austerity,  had  given  him  a  species  of  influence  with  the 
population  that  he  visited  in  his  travels.  Long  before  his  conversion,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  Morok  had  been  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
wild  beasts.  In  fact,  born  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  he  had  been,  from  his 
boyhood,  one  of  the  Ijoldest  hunters  of  bears  and  rein-deer;  later,  in  1810, 
he  had  abandoned  this  profession  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  Russian  en« 
gineer,  who  was  charged  with  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Polar  re- 
gions. He  afterward  followed  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there,  after 
some  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Morok  became  one  of  the  imperial  couriers 
— those  iron  automata,  that  the  least  caprice  of  the  despot  hurls  in  a  frail 
sledge  through  the  immensity  of  the  empire,  from  Persia  to  the  Icy  Sea. 
For  these  men,  who  travel  night  and  daj%  with  tlie  rapidity  of  lightning, 
there  are  neither  seasons,  nor  obstacles,  nor  fatigues,  nor  dangers;  living 
projectiles,  they  must  either  be  broken  to  pieces  or  reach  the  intended 
mark.  One  may  conceive  the  boldness,  the  vigor,  and  the  resignation 
of  men  accustomed  to  such  a  life. 

It  is  useless  to  relate  here  by  what  a  series  of  singular  circumstances 
Morok  was  induced  to  exchange  this  rough  pursuit  for  another  profes. 
•ioA,  and  at  last  to  eutei*,  as  catechumea,  a  religious  house  at  Frieburgi 
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after  vrliich,  being  dtily  and  properl}-  converted,  he  began  his  nomadlfl 
excursions  with  the  menagerie  of  unlinown  origin. 

•  **«♦*« 

Morok  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  loft.  The  night  was  come. 
The  three  persons  whose  am-ival  he  so  impatiently  expected,  had  not  yet 
Toade  their  appearance.  His  walk  became  ever  more  and  more  nervou* 
and  irregular. 

On  a  sudden  he  stopped  abruptly,  leaned  his  head  toward  the  window, 
and  listened.    The  ear  of  this  man  was  as  quick  as  that  of  a  savage. 

*'They  are  here!"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  fox-like  eye  shone  with  a 
diabolic  joy.  He  had  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps — a  man  and  a 
horse.  Hastening  to  the  window-shutter  of  the  loft,  he  opened  it  cau- 
tiously, and  saw  the  two  young  girls  on  horseback,  and  the  old  soldier 
who  served  them  as  a  guide,  enter  the  inn-yard  together. 

The  night  had  set  in,  dark  and  cloudy;  a  high  wind  made  the  lights 
wave  in  tlie  lanterns  which  were  used  to  receive  the  nev,-  guests.  The 
description  given  to  Morok  had  been  so  exact,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  them.     Sure  of  his  prey,  he  closed  the  window. 

Having  remained  in  meditation  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour — for 
the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  thoroughly  digesting  his  projects— he  leaned 
over  the  aperture,  from  which  projected  the  ladder,  and  called,  "  Go- 
liah!" 

*'  Master!"  replied  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Come  up  to  me." 

"  Here  I  am— just  come  from  the  slaughter-house  with  the  meat." 

The  steps  of  the  ladder  trembled,  and  an  enormous  head  appeared  on 
%  level  with  the  floor.  The  new  comer,  who  was  more  than  six  feet  high, 
and  gifted  with  herculean  proportions,  had  been  well  named  Goliah. 
He  was  hideous.  His  squinting  eyes  were  deep  set  beneath  a  low  and 
projecting  forehead;  his  reddish  hair  and  beard,  thick  and  coarse  like 
horse-hair,  gave  to  his  features  a  character  of  bestial  ferocity;  between 
his  large  jaws,  armed  with  teeth  which  resembled  fangs,  he  held  by  one 
corner  a  piece  of  raw  beef  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  finding  it  no 
doubt  easier  to  carry  it  in  that  fashion,  whilst  he  used  his  hands  to  iaa- 
cend  the  ladder,  which  tottered  beneath  his  weight. 

At  length  the  whole  of  this  tall  and  huge  body  issued  from  the  aper- 
ture. Judging  by  his  bull- neck,  the  astonishing  breadth  of  his  chest  and 
Bhoulders,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  his  arms  and  legs,  the  giant  need  not 
have  feared  to  wrestle  single-handed  with  a  bear.  He  wore  an  old  pair 
of  blue  trousers  with  red  stripes,  faced  with  tanned  sheep-skin,  and  a 
vest,  or  rather  cuirass,  of  thick  leather,  which  was  here  and  there  dis- 
figured by  the  sharp  claws  of  the  animals. 

Wlien  he  was  fairly  on  the  floor,  Goliah  unclasped  his  fangs,  opened 
his  mouth,  and  let  fall  the  great  piece  of  beef,  licking  his  blood-stained 
lips  with  greediness.  Like  many  other  mountebanks,  this  species  of 
monster  had  begun  by  eating  raw  meat  at  fairs,  for  the  amusement  o' 
the  public.  Then,  having  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  this  barbarous 
food,  and  uniting  his  pleasure  with  his  interest,  he  engaged  himself  to 
perform  the  prelude  to  the  exercises  of  Morok,  by  devouring,  in  presence 
of  the  crowd,  several  pounds  of  raw  flesh. 

"  .My  share  and  Death'sare  below  stairs,  and  here  arethoseof  Calnand 
Judas,'.'  said  Goliah,  pointing  to  the  piece  of  beef.  "  Where  is  the  cleaver, 
that  I  may  cut  them  in  two — no  preference  here — beast  or  man — every 
gullet  unist  have  its  own. 

Then  turning  up  one  of  the  sleeves  of  his  vest,  he  exhibited  a  forearm 
hairy  as  the  skin  of  u  wolf,  and  knotted  with  veins  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
thumb. 

"Why,  master,  where  Is  the  cleaver?"  he  -„aln  began,  ns  he  cast 
aronnd  his  eyes  in  searcb  of  that  instrument.  But  ln.stead  of  replying 
(U  tliijj  inquiry,  the  Prophet  put  many  qucstious  to  his  aervaut. 
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*'  Wert  thon  below,  when  jnst  now  some  new-comers  arrived  at  tha 
Inn?" 

"  Tes,  master;  I  was  coming  from  the  slaughter-hdusc," 

"  Who  are  these  travelers?" 

"There  are  two  young  lasses  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  an  old 
fellow  with  a  big  mustache.    But  the  cleaver?— my  beasts  are  hungry/ 
md  so  am  I — the  cleaver!" 

"  Dost  know  where  the)'  have  lodged  these  travelers?" 

*■  The  host  took  them  to  the  far  end  of  the  courtyard." 

♦'  To  the  building  which  overlooks  the  fieldb?" 

"Yes,  master — but  the  cleaver?"  Here,  a  burst  of  frightful  roftring 
shook  the  loft,  and  interrupted  Goliah. 

"Hark  to  the?n!"  he  exclaimed;  "hunger  has  driven  the  beasts  wild. 
If  I  could  roar,  I  should  do  as  they  do.  I  have  never  seen  Judas  and 
Cain  as  they  are  to-night;  they  leap  in  their  cage  as  if  they'd  knock 
all  to  pieces.  As  for  Death,  her  eyes  shine  even  more  than  usual — just 
like  two  candles — poor  Death!" 

"  Then  these  young  girls  are  lodged  in  the  building  at  the  end  of  the 
courtyard,"  resumed  Morok,  without  attending  to  the  observation  of 
Soliah. 

"Yes,  yes— but  in  the  devil's  name,  where  Is  the  cleaver?  Since 
Karl  went  away,  I  have  to  do  all  the  work,  and  that  makes  our  meals 
very  late." 

"  Did  the  old  man  remain  with  the  young  girls?"  asked  Morok. 

Goliah,  amazed  that,  notwithstanding  his  importunities,  his  master 
should  still  neglect  the  animals'  supper,  regarded  the  Prophet  with  an 
Increase  of  stupid  astonishment. 

"Answer,  then,  brute!" 

"If  1  am  a  brute,  I  have  a  brute's  strength,"  said  Goliah  in  a  surly 
tone;  "and  brute  against  brute,  I  have  not  always  come  the  worst  off." 

"I  ask  thee  if  the  old  man  remained  with  the  young  girls,"  repeated 
Morok. 

"Well,  then — no!"  returned  the  giant.  "The  old  man,  after  leading 
his  horse  to  the  stable,  asked  for  a  tub  and  some  water,  took  his  stand 
under  the  porch,  and  there,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  he  is  washing 
out  clothes.  A  man  with  a  gray  mustache! — to  paddle  in  soap-suds  like 
a  washerwoman — it's  as  if  I  were  to  feed  canaries,"  added  Goliah,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  with  disdain.  "But  now  that  I've  answered  you, 
master,  let  me  attend  to  the  beasts'  supper;  and,"  looking  round  for 
something,  he  added,  "where  is  the  cleaver?" 

After  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence,  the  Prophet  said  to  Goliah: 
"  Thou  wilt  give  no  food  to  the  beasts  this  evening." 

At  first  the  giant  could  not  understand  these  words,  the  Idea  was  so 
incomprehensible  to  him. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  master?"  said  he. 

"  I  forbid  thee  to  give  any  food  to  the  beasts  this  evening." 

Goliah  did  not  answer,  but  he  opened  wide  his  squinting  eyes,  folded 
his  hands,  and  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps. 

"  Well,  dost  hear  rae?"  said  Morok,  v/ith  impatience.  "  Is  it  plain 
enough?" 

"  Not  feed?  when  our  meat  is  there,  when  our  supper  is  already  three 
kours  after  the  time!"  cried  Goliah,  with  ever-increasing  amazement. 

"Obey,  and  be  silent!" 

"  Well,  you  wish  something  bad  to  happen  tliia  evening.  Hunger 
makes  the  beasts  furious — and  me  also!" 

"So much  the  better!" 

"  It  makes  them  mad." 

"  So  much  the  better!" 

"  How,  so  much  the  better?— But— *• 

"Itiseaouglil" 
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"  But,  devil  take  me,  I  am  as  hunprry  as  the  beasts.'" 

"Eat  then — who  prevents  thee?  TJiy  supper  is  ready,  as  thou  wilt  d© 
vour  it  raw." 

"  I  never  eat  without  my  beasts,  nor  they  without  me." 

"  I  tell  thee  again,  that,  if  thou  dare  give  any  food  to  the  beasts — I  will 
turn  thee  away." 

Goliah  uttered  a  low  growl,  as  hoarse  as  that  of  a  bear,  and  looked  at 
the  Prophet  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  stupefaction. 

Morok,  having  given  his  orders,  walked  up  and  down  the  loft,  and 
appeared  to  reflect.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  Goliah,  who  was  still 
plunged  in  deep  perplexity,  he  said  to  him:  "Thou  rememberest  the 
house  of  the  burgomaster,"  where  I  went  to  get  my  passport  signed,  and 
wliose  wife  bought  some  little  books  and  a  chaplei?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  giant,  in  a  brutal  tone. 

"  Thoa  wilt  go  and  ask  his  servant  if  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  burgo- 
master earlv  to-morrow  morning." 

"But  what  for?" 

"I  may,  perhaps,  have  something  Important  to  communicate;  at  all 
events,  say  that  I  beg  him  not  to  leave  home  without  seeing  me." 

"  Good!  but  the  beasts — may  I  not  feed  them  before  I  go  to  the  burgo- 
master's?—only  the  panther  of  Java,  which  is  the  most  hungry?  Come, 
master;  only  poor  Death?  just  a  little  morsel  to  satisfy  her.  Cain,  and 
I,  and  Judas  mav  wait  " 

'•  It  is  the  panther,  above  all,  that  I  forbid  thee  to  feed.  Yes,  Aer— 
(ibove  all  the  rest." 

'•  By  the  horns  of  the  devil!"  cried  Goliah,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-day?  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It's  a  pity  that  Karl  is  not  here: 
lie,  who  is  cunning,  would  help  me  to  understand  wby  you  prevent  th* 
beasts  from  eating  when  they  are  hungry." 

"  Thou  hast  no  need  to  understand  it."     * 

"  Will  not  Karl  soon  come  back?" 

"  He  has  already  come  back." 

*  Where  is  he,  then?" 

"He is  off  again." 

"  What  can  bo  going  on  here,  then?  There  Is  something  In  the  wind 
Karl  goes,  and  returns,  and  goes  again,  and " 

"  We  arc  not  talking  of  Karl,  but  of  thee;  though  hun^y  as  a  wolf 
thou  ait  cunning  as  a  fox,  and,  when  it  suits  thee,  as  cunning  as  Karl.' 
And,  changing  on  the  sudden  his  tone  and  manner,  Morok  struck  th« 
giant  cordially  on  this  slioulder. 

"  What!  am  I  cunning?" 

"  The  proof  is,  that  there  are  ten  florins  to  earn  to-night — and  that  thou 
•wilt  be  cunning  enoiigli  to  earn  them,  1  am  sure." 

"  VVhy,  on  those  terms,  yes— I  am  cunning,"  said  the  giant,  smiling 
With  a  stupid  and  self-satisfied  air.  "  What  must  1  do  for  these  ten 
florins?" 

"  Thou  shalt  sec." 

"Is  itdiffii-ull?" 

"  Thou  Shalt  see.  Thou  wilt  begin  by  going  to  the  burgomaster's— but 
first  tliou  wilt  ligiit  the  Are  in  that  stove."    And  ho  pointed  to  it  with  his 

"  Yes,  master,"  said  Goliah,  somewhat  consoled  for  the  delay  of  bib 
BUppiT  1>y  the  hope  of  gaining  ten  florins. 

"Tliou  wilt  put  this  iron  bur  into  the  slove,"  added  the  rrophct,  "  to 
make  It  n-d  hot." 

"  Yes,  iiiastcr." 

"Thou  wilt  leave  it  there;  thou  wilt  go  to  tliO  burgomaster'c,  and 
Uioii  wilt  return  hire  to  wait  for  nic." 

"  Yes,  iiiasttr." 

**  Tliou  wilt  keep  u^  the  firo  iu  the  stuvu." 
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•'Tes,  master." 

Morok  made  a  movement  to  depart;  then,  recollecting  himself,  ho 
resumed:  "Thou  sayest  that  the  old  man  is  busy  washing  under  the 
porch  ?" 

"Yes,  master." 

"Forget  nothing:  the  iron  bar  in  the  fire — the  burgomaster — and 
return  here  to  wait  my  orders."  So  saying,  Morolt  descended  by  ihv 
trapdoor  and  disappeared. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MOROK  A>D  DAGOBERT. 

GoLiAH  had  not  been  misJaken:  Dagobert  was  washing  with  that  im« 
perturbable  gravity  with  which  he  did  everj-Hhiug  else. 

When  we  remember  the  habits  of  a  soldier  in  a  campaign,  we  shall  not 
be  astonished  at  this  apparent  eccentricity.  Dagobert  only  thought  of 
sparing  the  scanty  purse  of  the  orphans,  and  of  saving  them  all  care 
and  trouble;  so,  every  evening,  when  they  came  to  a  halt,  he  devoted 
himself  to  all  sorts  of  feminine  occupations.  But  he  was  not  now  t') 
serve  his  apprenticeship  in  these  matters;  many  times,  during  his  cam- 
paigns, he  had  industriously  repaired  the  damage  and  disorder  which  a 
day  of  battle  always  brings  to  the  garments  of  the  soldier;  for  it  is  not 
enough  to  receive  a  saber-cut — the  soldier  has  also  to  mend  his  uniform; 
since  the  stroke  which  grazes  the  skin,  makes  likewise  a  corresponding 
fissure  in  the  cloth. 

Therefore,  in  the  evening  or  on  the  morrow  of  a  hard-fought  engage- 
ment, you  will  see  the  best  soldiers  (always  distinguished  by  their  fiiia 
military  appearance)  take  from  their  pouch  or  knapsack  a  little  huswife, 
furnished  with  needles,  thread,  scissors,  buttons,  and  other  such  gear, 
and  apply  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  mending  and  darning,  with  a  zeal 
that  the  most  industrious  workwoman  might  envy. 

We  could  not  find  a  better  opportunity  to  explain  the  surname  of 
Dagobert^  given  to  Francis  Baudoin  (the  guide  of  the  two  orphans)  at  a 
time  when  he  was  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  bravest  horse- 
grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

They  had  been  fighting  hard  all  day,  without  any  decisive  advantage. 
In  the  evening,  the  company  to  which  our  hero  belonged,  was  sent 
under  arms  to  occupy  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  village.  The  videttes  being 
posted,  one-half  of  the  troopers  remained  in  the  saddle,  whilst  the  others, 
having  picketed  their  horses,  were  able  to  take  a  little  rest.  Our  hero 
had  charged  valiantly  that  daj%  without  receiving  any  wound — for  he 
counted  as  a  mere  memento  the  deep  scratch  on  his  thigh,  which  a  kalif-r- 
htz  had  inflicted,  in  awkwardly  attempting  an  upward  thrust  with  the 
bayonet. 

"Brigand!  my  new  breeches!"  had  exclaimed  the  grenadier,  when  he 
saw  tlie  wide,  yawning  rent,  which  he  avenged  by  cleaving  through  the 
Austrian  witli  a  downward  stroke  scientifically  administered.  For  if  he 
showed  a  stocial  indifference  on  the  subject  of  the  injury  to  his  skin,  it 
was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  disastrous  laceration  of  his  best  parade 
uniform. 

He  undertook,  therefore,  the  same  evening,  at  the  bironac,  to  repair 
this  accident.  Selecting  his  best  needle  and  thread  from  the  stores  of 
his  h>woife,  and  arming  his  finger  with  a  thimble,  he  began  to  play  the 
tailor  by  the  light  of  the  watch-fire,  having  first  drawn  off  his  great 
cavalry-boots,  and  also  (if  it  must  be  confessed),  the  injured  garment 
itself,  which  he  turned  the  wrong  side  out,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
stitches. 

This  partial  undress  was  certainly  a  breach  of  discipline;  but  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  went  his  round,  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  sight  of  the 
veteran  soldier,  who,  gravely  seated  in  u  squatting  position,  with  his 
grcijadjei  cap  qq  bis  li?^  bis  regimental  coat  on  his  bagk,  his  boots  b/ 
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nis  side,  and  his  galligaskins  in  his  lap,  was  sewing  with  all  the  coolnesi 
of  a  tailor  upon  Lis  own  shop-board. 

Suddenly  a  muslict-shot  is  heard,  and  the  videttes  fall  back  on  the 
detachment,  calling  to  arms!  "  To  horsel"  cries  the  captain,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.  ' 

In  a  moment  the  troopers  are  in  their  saddles,  the  unfortunate  clothes- 
mender  having  to  lead  the  first  rank;  there  is  no  time  to  turn  the  un- 
lucky garment,  so  he  slips  it  on,  as  well  as  he  can,  wrong  side  out,  and 
leaps  upon  his  horse,  without  even  stopping  to  put  on  his  boots. 

A  parly  of  Cossacks,  profiting  by  the  cover  of  a  neighboring  wood,  had 
attempted  to  surprise  the  detachment;  the  fight  was  bloody,  and  our 
hero  foamed  with  rage,  for  he  set  much  value  on  his  equipments,  and 
the  day  had  been  fatal  to  him.  Thinking  of  his  torn  clothes  and  lost 
toots,  he  sabered  away  with  more  fury  than  ever;  a  bright  moon  illu- 
mined the  scene  of  action,  and  his  comrades  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
brilliant  valor  of  our  grenadier,  who  killed  two  Cossaclis  and  took  an 
ofiScer  prisoner  with  his  own  hand. 

After  this  skirmish,  in  which  the  detachment  had  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, the  captain  drew  up  his  men  to  compliment  them  on  their  success, 
and  ordered  the  clothes-mender  to  advance  from  the  ranks,  that  he  might 
thank  him  publicly  for  his  gallant  behavior.  Our  hero  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  this  ovation,  but  he  was  not  the  less  obliged  to  obey.  Judge 
of  the  surprise,  both  of  captain  and  troopers,  when  they  saw  this 
tall  and  stern-looking  figure  ride  forward  at  a  slow  pace,  with  his  naked 
feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  a  pair  of  naked  legs  pressing  the  side  of  hi3 
charger. 

The  captain  drew  near  In  astonishment;  but,  recalling  the  occupation 
of  the  soldier  at  the  moment  when  the  alarm  was  given,  he  understood 
the  whole  mystery,  "  Ha,  my  old  comrade,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  art  like 
King  Dagobert— thou  wearcst  thy  breeches  wrong  side  out!"  * 

In  spite  of  discipline,  this  joke  of  the  captain's  was  received  with  peals 
of  ill-repressed  laughter.  But  our  man,  sitting  straight  in  Lis  saddle, 
with  his  left  thumb  pressing  the  well-adjusted  reins,  and  the  handle  of 
his  saber  carried  close  to  his  right  thigh,  made  a  half  circle  and  returned 
to  Lis  place  in  the  ranks  without  changing  countenance,  after  he  had 
du.y  received  the  congratulations  of  his  captain.  From  that  day  Fran- 
cis Baudoin  received  and  kept  the  surname  of  Dagobert. 

Now,  Dagobert  was  under  tlie  porch  of  the  inn,' occupied  in  washing, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  sundry  beer-drinkers,  who  observed  hiuj 
with  curious  eyes  from  the  large  common  room  in  which  they  were  a» 
sembled. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  curious  spectacle.  Dagobert  had  laid  aside  his  f^ray 
top-coat  and  turned  up  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt;  with  a  vigorous  hi4iid 
and  good  supply  of  soap,  he  was  rubbing  away  at  a  little  wet  hand- 
kerchief spread  out  on  a  plank,  the  end  of  which  rested  in  t.  tub  full  of 
water.  Upon  his  riglitarm,  tattootid  with  warlike  emblems  in  rod  and 
blue  colors,  two  soars,  deep  enough  to  admit  tlie  fingor,  were  distinctly 
visible.  No  wonder  then,  that  in  smoking  their  pipes,  and  emptying 
their  pots  of  beer,  the  fierinans  sliouki  (li.si)]ay  some  surprise  ut  the 
Bingular  o<!Cupati()n  of  tliis  tall,  mu.staclied,  bald-Leaded  old  man,  with 
the  forbidding  countenance — for  tlio  features  of  Dagobert  assumed  a 
harsh  and  grim  expression  when  he  was  no  longer  in  presence  of  the  two 
girls. 

The  sustained  attention,  of  which  he  saw  himself  the  object,  began  to 
put  him  out  of  patience,  for  his  employment  appeared  to  liim  quite 
natural.    At  this  moment,  tlio  Propliet  entered  the  porch,  and,  poroelv- 

*  Thin  remark  has  alluHiou  to  a  popular  French  soag,  one  atouza  of  whiOK 
keKiu6  with: 

Ij^  tKin  rol  Du(fobert 
Mettait  sa  oulotto  »  renveni 
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tng  the  soldier,  regarded  him  attentively  for  several  seconds;  the  nap- 
proaching:,  he  said  to  him  iu  French,  in  a  rather  slj'  tone: 

"  It  would  seem,  comrade,  that  you  have  not  much  confidence  In  the 
Washerwomen  of  Mociiern?" 

Dagobert,  without  discontinuing  his  work,  half  turned  his  head  with  a 
frown,  looked  askant  at  the  Prophet,  and  made  him  no  answer. 

Aptonished  at  this  silence,  Morok  resumed: 

"If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  you  are  French,  my  fine  fellow.  Th« 
words  on  your  arm  prove  it,  and  your  military  air  stamps  you  as  an  old 
soldier  of  the  Empire.  Therefore  I  find  that  for  a  hero  you  have  taken 
rather  late  to  wear  the  petticoats.  ' 

Dagobert  remained  mute,  but  he  bit  his  mustache,  and  plied  the 
soap,  with  which  he  was  rubbing  the  linen,  in  a  most  hurried,  not  to 
say  angry  style;  for  the  face  and  words  of  the  beast-tamer  displeased 
him  more  than  he  cared  to  show.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  the 
Prophet  continued: 

"I  am  sure,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  are  neither  deaf  nor  dumb;  why 
then  will  you  not  answer  me?"   - 

Losing  all  patience,  Dagobert  turned  abruptly  round,  looked  Morok 
full  in  the  face,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  rough  voice: 

"  I  do  not  know  you;  I  do  not  wish  to  know  you!  Let  me  alonel"  And 
he  betook  himself  again  to  his  washing. 

"  But  we  may  make  acquaintance.  We  can  drink  a  glass  of  Rhine- 
wine  together,  and  talk  of  our  campaigns.  I  also  have  seen  some  serv- 
ice, I  promise  you,  and  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  will  induce  you  to 
be  more  civil." 

The  veins  on  the  bald  forehead  of  Dagobert  swelled  perceptibly;  he 
saw  in  the  look  and  accent  of  the  man  who  thus  obstinately  addressed 
him  something  designedly  provoking;  still  he  contained  himself. 

"I  ask  you  why  you  should  not  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  We 
could  talk  about  France;  I  have  lived  there  a  long  time;  it  is  a  fine  coun- 
try, and,  when  I  meet  Frenchmen  abroad,  I  feel  flattered,  particularly 
when  they  know  how  to  use  the  soap  as  well  as  you  do.  If  I  had  a 
housewife  I'd  send  her  to  your  school." 

The  sarcastic  meaning  was  no  longer  disguised;  audacity  and  bravado 
were  legible  in  the  looks  of  the  Prophet.  Thinking  that,  with  such  an 
adversary,  the  dispute  might  become  serious,  Dagobert,  who  wished  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  at  any  price,  carried  off  his  tub  to  the  other  end  of  the 

Eorch,  hoping  thus  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene  which  was  a  sore  trial  of 
is  temper. 

A  flash  of  joy  lighted  up  the  tawny  eyes  of  the  brute-tamer.  The 
white  circle  which  surrounded  the  pupil  seemed  to  dilate.  He  passed 
his  crooked  fingers  two  or  three  times  through  his  yellow  beard,  in  token 
of  satisfaction:  then  he  advanced  slowly  toward  the  soldier,  accompa- 
nied by  several  idlers  from  the  common-room. 

Notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic  demeanor,  Dagobert,  amazed  and  in- 
censed at  the  impudent  pertinacity  of  the  Prophet,  was  at  first  disposed 
to  break  the  washing-board  on  his  head;  but,  remembering  the  orphans, 
he  thought  better  of  it. 

Folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  Morok  said  to  him,  in  a  dry  and  in- 
eolent  tone:  "Decidedly,  you  are  not  civil,  my  man  of  sudsl"  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  spectators,  he  continued  in  German: 

"I  tell  this  Frenchman,  with  his  long  mustache,  that  he  is  not  civil. 
We  shall  see  what  answer  he'll  make.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  him  a  lesson.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  quarrels!"  he  added  with 
mock  compunction;  "  but  the  Lord  has  enlightened  me — I  am  his  creat- 
ure, and  I  ought  to  make  his  work  respected." 

The  mystical  effrontery  of  his  peroration  was  quite  to  the  taste  of  th« 
Idler*;  the  fame  of  the  Prophet  had  reached  MoQkern,  and,  as  %  repr* 
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Bentation  wa8  expected  on  the  morrow,  this  prelude  much  amused  the 
company.  On  hearing  the  insults  of  his  adversary,  Dagobert  could  not 
iielp  saying,  in  the  German  language: 

"  I  know  German.    Speak  in  German— you  will  be  understood." 

New  spectators  now  arrived,  and  joined"  themselves  to  the  first  comers; 
the  adventure  had  become  exciting,  and  a  circle  was  formed  around  tke 
iwo  persons  most  concerned. 

The  Prophet  resumed  in  German: 

"  I  said  that  you  were  not  civil,  and  I  now  say  you  are  grossly  rude. 
\  'WTiat  will  you  answer  to  that?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Dagobert,  coldly,  as  he  proceeded  to  wash  out  another 
piece  of  linen. 

"  Nothing!"  reUirned  Morok;  "  that  is  very  little.  I  will  be  less  brief, 
and  tell  you,  that,  when  an  honest  man  offers  a  glass  of  wine  civilly  to  a 
stranger,  tliat  stranger  has  no  right  to  answer  with  insolence,  and  de- 
serves to  be  taught  manners  if  he  does  so." 

.  Great  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  the  forehead  and  cheeks  of  Dagobert; 
Ills  large  imperiale  was  incessantly  agitated  by  a  nervous  trembling — but 
he  restrained  himself.  Taking,  by  two  of  the  corners,  the  handkerchief 
which  he  had  just  dipped  in  the  water,  he  shook  it,  wrung  it,  and  began 
to  sing  to  himself  the  burden  of  the  old  camp  ditty: 

"De  Tirlemont,  taudion  du  diable, 
Nous  partirons  demain  matin 
Le  sabre  en  main, 
Disant  adieu,  etc.,  etc." 

The  silence  to  which  Dagobert  liad  condemned  himself  almost  choked 
hira;  this  song  afforded  him  some  relief. 

Morok,  turning  toward  the  spectators,  said  to  them,  with  an  air  of 
hypocritical  restraint:  "  We  knew  that  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  were 
pagan.'!,  who  stabled  their  horses  in  churches,  and  offended  the  Lord  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  and  who,  for  their  sins,  were  justly  drowned  and 
crushed  at  the  Beresina;  like  so  many  Pharaohs;  but  we  did  not  know 
that  the  Lord,  to  punish  these  miscreants,  had  deprived  them  of  courage 
— their  only  quality.  Here  is  a  man  wlio  iias  insulted,  in  me,  a  creature 
favored  by  divine  grace,  and  who  affects  not  to  understand  that  I  require 
an  apology;  or " 

*'  Or  what?"  said  Dagobert,  without  looking  at  the  Prophet. 

"  Or  you  will  give  me  satisfaction!  1  have  already  told  you  that  I 
have  seen  service.  We  shall  easily  find  somewiiere  a  couple  of  sabers, 
and  to-morrow  moniing,  at  peep  of  day,  we  may  meet  behind  a  wall,  and 
see  the  color  of  our  blood — -that  is,  if  you  have  any  in  your  veins!'' 

This  challenge  began  to  frighten  the  spectators  who  were  not  prepared 
for  .so  tragical  a  conclusion. 

"  Wliat,  figlit? — a  very  line  idea!"  said  one.  "  To  get  yourselves  both 
ihut  up  In  prison;  the  laws  sgaiust  dueling  are  severe." 

"  Particularly  with  relation  to  fitrangers  or  nobodies,"  added  another. 
*'  if  they  were  to  find  you  with  arms  in  your  hands,  the  burgomaster 
would  clap  you  provisionally  into  jail,  and  keep  you  there  two  or  three 
months  before  trial." 

'•  Would  you  be  capable  of  denouncing  us?"  asked  Morok. 

"No,  certainly,"  cried  .several;  "do  a.s  you  like.  We  are  only  giv- 
ing you  a  frie;idly  piece  of  advice,  by  which  you  may  profit,  if  you 
think  fit." 

"  What  care  I  for  the  prison?"  exclaimed  the  Prophet.  "  Only  give 
me  two  sabers,  and  you  shall  sec,  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  heed  what  the 
burgomaster  can  do  or  say." 

"  What  would  you  .do  with  two  subcry?"  asked  Djigobert,  phlegmati- 
cnlly. 

"  When  yoa  have  one  in  your  grasp,  and  I  one  In  min^,  you  shall  eec^ 
The  liord  (iommanda  ns  to  have  a  ooitt*  of  his  honor}" 
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Dagobert  shrugged  liis  shoulders,  made  a  bundle  of  his  linen,  and  tied 
It  up  in  hiis  handkerchief,  dried  his  soap,  and  put  it  carefully  into  a  little 
oil-silk  bag — then,  whistling  his  favorite  air  of  Tirlemont,  moved  tt> 
depart. 

The  Prophet  frowned;  he  began  to  fear  that  his  challenge  would  not 
be  accepted.  lie  advanced  a  step  or  so  to  encounter  Dagobert,  placed 
himself  before  him,  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage,  and,  folding  his  arms, 
and  examining  him'  from  head  to  foot  with  bitter  insolence,  said  to  him: 

"  So!  an  old  soldier  of  that  brigand  Napoleon  is  only  lit  for  a  washer- 
woman, and  refuses  to  fight !" 

"  Yes,  he  refuses  to  fight,"  answered  Dagobert  in  a  firm  voice,  but  be- 
coming fearfully  pale.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  soldier  given  to  his  or- 
phan charge  such  a  proof  of  tenderness  and  devotion.  Fur  a  man  of  hiu 
character,  to  let  himself  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and  refuse  to  fight— 
the  sacrifice  was  immense! 

"  Then  you  are  a  coward — you  are  afraid  of  me — and  you  confcsu 
it." 

At  these  words,  Dagobert  made,  as  it  were,  a  pull  upon  himself — as  it 
a  sudden  thought  had  restrained  him  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
rush  on  the  Prophet.  In  fact,  he  had  remembered  the  two  maidens,  and 
the  fatal  hinderance  which  a  duel,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  would 
occasion  to  tlieir  journey.  But  the  movement  of  anger,  though  rapid, 
had  been  so  significant — the  expression  of  the  stern,  pale  face,  bathed  in 
sweat,  was  no  terrible — that  the  Prophet  and  the  spectators  drew  back  a 
step. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  for  some  seconds,  and  then,  by  a  sudden 
reaction,  Dagobert  seemed  to  have  gained  the  general  interest.  One  of 
the  company  said  to  those  uear  him;  "  Tills  mua  is  certainly  not  a 
coward." 

"  Oh,  no!  certainlj'  not." 

"  It  sometimes  requires  more  courage  to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to 
accept  one  " 

"  After  all,  the  Prophet  was  wrong  to  seek  a  quarrel  about  nothing — 
and  with  a  stranger,  too." 

"  Yes,  and  as  a  stranger,  if  he  fought  and  was  taken  up,  he  would 
have  a  good  long  imprisonment." 

"And  then,  you  see,"  added  another,  "he  travels  with  two  young 
guis.  In  such  a  position,  how  can  a  man  fight  about  trifles?  If  he 
should  be  killed  or  put  in  prison,  what  would  become  of  them,  poor 
children?" 

Dagobert  turned  toward  the  person  who  had  pronounced  these  last 
words.    He  saw  a  big  man,  with  a  frank  and  simple  countenance;  the 
^oldier  offered  him  his  hand,  and  said  with  emotion: 
>    "  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  German  shook  cordially  the  hand  which  Dagobert  had  proffered, 
'and,  holding  it  still  in  his  own,  he  added:  "  Do  one  thing,  sir — accept  a 
bowl  of  punch  with  us.  "U'e  will  make  that  devil  of  a  Prophet  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  been  too  susceptible,  and  he  shall  drink  to  your 
health." 

Up  to  thLs  moment,  the  brute-tamer,  enraged  at  the  issue  of  this  scene, 
for  he  had  hoped  that  the  soldier  would  accept  his  challenge,  looked  on 
with  savage  contempt  at  those  who  had  thus  sided  against  him.  But 
now  his  features  gradually  relaxed;  and,  believing  it  useful  to  his  proj- 
ects to  hide  his  disappointment,  he  walked  up  to  the  soldier,  and  said  to 
him,  with  a  tolerably  good  grace:  "  ^V'ell,  I  give  way  to  these  gentle- 
men. 1  own  I  was  wrong.  Your  bad  reception  had  wounded  me,  and  I 
was  not  master  of  myself.  I  repeat  that  I  was  wrong,"  he  added,  with 
suppressed  vexation;  "the  Lord  commands  humility — and — I  beg  your 
pardon." 

Thia  proof  of  modier»tivn  and  regret  was  highly  appreciated  and  loucUy 
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appUuded  by  the  spectators.  "He  asks  your  pardon;  you  cannot  eX< 
pect  more,  my  brave  fellowl"  said  one  of  them,  addressing  Dagobert. 
"  Come,  let  us  all  drink  together;  we  make  you  this  offer  frankly — ac- 
cept it  the  same." 

"  Yes,  yes;  accept  it,  we  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  your  pretty  little 
girls,"  said  the  big  man,  hoping  to  decide  Dagobert  by  this  argument. 

"Many  thanks,  gentlemen,"  replied  he,  touched  by  the  cordial  ad- 
vances of  the  Germans;  "  you  are  very  worthy  people.  But,  when  one 
has  accepted  drink,  one  must  offer  drink  in  return." 

"  Well,  we  will  accept  it — that's  understood.  Each  his  turn,  and  all 
fair.     We  will  pay  for  the  first  bowl,  you  for  the  second." 

"Poverty  is  no  crime,"  answered  Dagc-bert;  "and  I  must  tell  you 
honestly  that  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  drink.  We  have  still  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  I  must  not  incur  any  useless  expenses." 

The  soldier  spoke  these  words  with  such  firm,  but  simple  dignity, 
that  the  Germans  did  not  venture  to  renew  their  offer,  feeling  that  a 
man  of  Dagobert's  character  could  not  accept  it  without  humiliation. 

"  Well,  so  much  the  worse,"  said  the  big  man.  "  I  should  have  liked 
to  clmk  glasses  with  you.  Good-night,  my  brave  soldier! — good-night 
— for  it  grows  late,  and  mine  host  of  the  White  Falcon  will  soon  turn  us 
out  of  doors." 

"Good-night,  gentlemen,"  replied  Dagobert,  as  he  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  stable,  to  give  to  his  horse  a  second  allowance  of  provender. 

Morok  approached  him,  and  said  in  a  voice  even  more  humble  than 
before:  "  I  have  acknowledged  my  error,  and  asked  your  pardon.  You 
have  not  answered  me;  do  you  still  bear  malice?" 

"  If  ever  I  meet  you,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  suppressed  and  hollow 
tone,  "  when  my  children  have  ao  longer  need  of  me,  I  will  just  say  two 
words  to  you,  and  they  shall  not  be  long  ones." 

Then,  turning  his  back  abruptly  on  the  Prophet,  he  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  yard. 

The  inn  of  the  WTiite  Falcon  formed  a  parallelogram.  At  one  end 
rose  the  principal  dwelling;  at  the  other  was  a  range  of  buildings,  which 
contained  sundry  chambers,  let  at  a  low  price  to  the  poorer  sort  of  trav- 
elers; a  vaulted  passage  opened  a  way  through  this  latter  into  the  coun- 
try; finally,  on  either  side  of  the  courtyard  were  sheds  and  stables,  with 
lofts  and  garrets  erected  over  them. 

Dagobert,  entering  one  of  these  stables,  took  from  off  a  chest  the  por- 
tion of  oats  destined  for  his  horse,  and,  pouring  it  into  a  winHowing- 
basket,  shook  it  as  he  approached  Jovial. 

To  his  great  astonishment,  his  old  traveling  companion  did  not 
respond  with  a  joj'ous  neigh  to  the  sound  of  the  oats  rattling  on  tlio 
wicker-work.  Alarmed,  he  called  Jovial  with  a  friendly  voice;  but  the 
animal,  instead  of  turning  toward  his  master  a  look  of  intelligence,  and 
impatiently  striking  the  ground  with  his  fore-feet,  remained  perfectly 
motionless. 

More  and  more  surprised,  the  soldier  went  up  to  him;  and,  by  the 
dubious  light  of  a  stable-lantern,  he  saw  the  poor  animal  in  an  attitude 
which  announced  terror — his  legs  half  ))cnt,  his  head  stretched  forward, 
his  ears  down,  his  nostrils  tremulous;  ho  had  drawn  tight  his  halter,  as 
if  he  wished  to  break  it,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  partition  tliat  sup- 
ported his  rack  and  manger;  an  abundant  cold  sweat  had  speckled  his 
nlde  with  blulwh  stains,  and  his  coat  altogether  looked  dull  and  bristling, 
Instead  of  standing  out  sleek  and  glossy  from  the  dark  background  of 
the  stable;  finally,  from  time  to  time,  his  body  shook  with  convulsive 
starts. 

••Why,  old  Jovial!"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  put  down  the  basket,  In 
order  to  soothe  Ills  horse  with  more  freedom,  "thou  art  then  like  thy 
BOMter— thou  art  afraid.    Yes."   ho    added    with    bitterness,    as   h« 
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thought  of  the  offense  he  had  himself  endured,  "  thou  art  afraid — thou, 
who  art  no  coward  in  general." 

Notwithstanding  the  cai'csses  and  the  voice  of  his  master,  the  horse 
continued  to  give  signs  of  terror;  still,  he  pulled  somewhat  less  violently 
at  his  halter,  and  approaching  his  nostrils  to  the  hand  of  Dagobert, 
sniffed  audibly,  as  if  he  doubted  it  were  he. 

"Thou  dost  not  know  mel"  cried  Dagobert.  "Something  extra* 
ordinary  must  be  passing  here." 

The  soldier  looked  around  him  with  uneasiness.  It  was  a  large  stable, 
faintly  lighted  by  the  lantern  suspended  from  the  roof,  which  was  covered 
with  innumerable  cobwebs;  at  the  further  end,  separated  from  Jovial  by 
some  stalls  with  bars  between,  were  the  three  strong,  black  horses  of  the 
brute-tamer — as  tranquil  as  Jovial  appeared  frightened. 

Dagobert,  struck  with  this  singular  contrast,  of  which  ho  was  soon  to 
have  the  explanation,  again  caressed  his  horse;  and  the  animal,  gradually 
reassured  by  his  master's  presence,  licked  his  hands,  rubbed  his  head 
against  him,  uttered  a  low  neigh,  and  gave  him  his  usual  signs  and 
tokens  of  affection. 

"Come,  come,  that  is  how  I  like  to  see  thee,  my  old  Jovial!"  said 
Dagobert,  as  he  took  up  the  winnowing-basket,  and  poured  its  contents 
into  the  manger.  "Now  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  for  we  have  a  long 
day's  march  to-morrow;  and,  above  all,  no  more  of  these  foolish  fears 
about  nothing!  If  thy  comrade  Rabat-joie  was  here,  he  would  keep  thee 
in  heart;  but  he  is  along  with  the  children,  and  takes  care  of  them  in 
my  absence.    Come,  eat!  instead  of  staring  at  me  in  that  way." 

But  the  horse,  having  just  touched  the  oats  with  his  mouth,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  his  master,  returned  to  them  no  more,  and  began  to  nibble 
at  the  sleeve  of  Dagobert's  coat. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Jovial  I  there  is  something  the  matter  with  thee.  Thou 
hast  generally  such  a  good  appetite,  and  now  thou  leavest  thy  corn. 
'Tis  the  first  time  that  this  happens  since  our  departure,"  said  the 
soldier,  who  was  now  growing  seriously  uneasy,  for  the  issue  of  hi9 
journey  greatly  depended  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  horse. 

Just  then,  a  frightful  roaring,  so  near  that  it  seemed  to  come  from  the 
stable  in  which  they  were,  gave  so  violent  a  shock  to  Jovial,  that  with 
one  effort  he  broke  his  halter,  leaped  over  the  bar  that  marked  his  place, 
and,  rushing  at  the  open  door,  escaped  into  the  courtyard. 

Dagobert  had  himself  started  at  the  suddenness  of  this  wild  and  fear- 
ful sound,  which  at  once  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his  horse's  terror. 
The  adjoining  stable  was  occupied  by  the  itinerant  menagerie  of  the 
brute-tamer,  and  was  only  separated  by  the  partition  which  supported  the 
mangers.  The  three  horses  of  the  Prophet,  accustomed  to  these  howl- 
ings,  had  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

"  Good,"  said  the  soldier,  recovering  himself;  "I  understand  it  now. 
Jovial  had  already  heard  another  such  roar,  and  he  could  scent  the  ani- 
mals of  that  insolent  scoundrel.  It  was  enough  to  frighten  him,"  added 
he,  as  he  carefully  collected  the  oats  from  the  manger;  "  once  in  another 
stable,  and  there  must  be  others  in  this  place,  he  will  no  longer  leave  hia 
peck,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  start  early  to-morrow  morning." 

Tlie  terrified  horse,  after  running  and  galloping  about  the  yard, 
returned  at  the  voice  of  the  soldier,  who  easily  caught  him  by  the  broken 
cord;  and  a  hostler,  whom  Dagobert  asked  if  there  was  not  another  va- 
cant stable,  having  pointed  out  one  that  was  only  intended  for  a  single 
animal.  Jovial  was  comfortably  installed  there. 

Once  delivered  from  his  ferocious  neighbors,  the  horse  became  tran- 
quil as  before,  and  even  amused  himself  much  at  the  expense  of  Dago- 
bert's top  coat,  which,  thanks  to  his  tricks,  might  have  afforded  immedi- 
ate occupation  for  his  master's  needle,  if  the  latter  had  not  been  fully 
engaged  in  admiring  the  swiftness  with  wliich  Jovial  despatched  his 
prorender.    Completely  reassured  pa  bi»  account,  the  goldiw  ^ut  th^ 
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door  of  tte  stable,  and  proceeded  to  get  his  supper  as  quick  as  possible, 
in  order  to  rejoin  the  orphans,  -whom  he  reproached  himself  with  leaving 
go  long  alone. 

CHAPTER  V. 

EOSE  AND  BLANCHE. 

The  orphans  occupied  a  little,  dilapidated  room  In  one  of  the  most 
remote  buildings  of  the  inn,  with  a  single  window  opening  upon  the 
countrj'.  A  bed  without  curtains,  a  table  and  two  chaii's,  composed  the 
more  than  modest  furnitui-e  of  this  retreat,  which  was  now  lighted  by  a 
lamp.  Ou  the  table,  which  stood  near  the  window,  was  deposited  the 
knapsacli  of  the  soldier. 

Rabat-joie,  the  great  Siberian  dog,  who  was  Ijing  close  to  the  door, 
had  already  twice  uttered  a  deep  growl,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the 
window — but  without  giving  any  further  effect  to  this  hostile  manifesta- 
tion. 

The  two  sisters,  half  recumbent  in  their  bed,  were  clad  in  long  whit© 
wrappers,  buttoned  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  They  wore  no  caps,  but 
their  beautiful  chestnut  hair  was  ionfined  at  the  temples  by  a  broad 
piece  of  tape,  so  that  it  might  not  get  tangled  during  the  night.  These 
white  garments,  this  white  fillet,  that  like  a  halo  encircled  their  brows, 
gave  to  their  fresh  and  blooming  faces  a  still  sweeter  and  more  candid 
expression. 

The  orphans  laughed  and  chatted,  for,  in  spite  of  some  early  sorrows, 
they  still  retained  the  ingenuous  gayety  of  their  age.  The  remembrance 
of  their  mother  would  sometimes  make  them  sad;  but  this  sorrow  had 
in  it  notliing  repulsive;  it  was  rather  a  sweet  melancholy,  to  be  sought 
instead  of  shunned.  For  them,  this  adored  mother  was  not  dead— she 
was  only  absent. 

Almost  as  ignorant  as  Dagobert  with  regard  to  devotional  exercises, 
^for  in  the  desert  where  they  had  lived  there  was  neither  church  nor 
priest, — their  faith,  as  was  already  said,  consisted  in  this — that  God,  just 
and  good,  had  so  much  pity  for  the  poor  mothers  whose  children  were  left 
on  earth,  that  he  allowed  them  to  look  dowu  upon  them  from  highest 
heaven — to  see  them  always,  to  hear  them  always,  and  sometimes  to 
send  fair  guardian  angels  to  protect  them.  Thanks  to  this  guileless 
illusion,  the  orphans,  persuaded  that  their  motlier  incessantly  watched 
over  them,  felt  that  to  do  wrong  would  bo  to  afflict  her,  and  to  forfeit 
the  protection  of  the  good  angels. 

This  was  the  entire  theology  of  Rose  and  Blanche— a  theology  sitfficient 
for  those  pure  and  loving  souls. 

Now,  on  the  evening  in  question,  the  two  sisters  chatted  together 
whilst  waiting  for  Dagobert.  Their  theme  interested  them  much,  for, 
since  some  days,  they  had  a  secret,  a  great  secret,  which  often  quickened 
ihe  beatings  of  their  innocent  hearts,  often  agitated  their  young  bosoms, 
changed  to  bright  scarlet  the  roses  on  their  checks,  and  infused  a  restless 
and  dreamy  languor  into  the  soft  bhu^  of  their  large  eyes. 

Rose,  that  evening,  occupied  the  edge  of  the  couch,  with  her  two 
rounded  arms  thrown  back  behind  her  head,  which  was  half  turned 
toward  her  sister;  Blanche,  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  bolster,  looked 
at  hf-r  smilingly,  and  said: 

''  Dost  thou  think  he  will  come  again  to-night?" 

•'  Oh,  yes!  ccrtuinly.     \\v  promised  us  yesterday." 

"He  is  HO  good,  ho  would  not  break  his  promise." 

'•And  Bi>  handsome,  with  his  long  fair  ringlets." 

•'  And  his  tiame — what  a  charming  name!— how  well  it  suits  his  face.* 

"  And  what  a  sweet  smile  and  soft  voice,  when  he  says  to  us,  taking  U8 
bv  the  hand'  '  My  children,  bless  (lod  that  he  has  given  you  one  soul. 
Wbftt  others  seeK  elbewhere  yoH  wUl  an<l  In  youreelv^S,' " 
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"  •Since  your  two  hearts,'  he  added,  'only  make  one.'" 
"  What  hapDiness  for  us  to  remember  his  words,  my  sister  '' 
"We  arrso  attentive!    When  I  see  thee  listening  to  him,  it  Is  as  If  - 
^w  mSmf  dear  little  mi^^^^^ 

It  is  no  wonder  we  forget  nothing  that  he  says. 

"And  what  he  says  is  so  fine,  so  noble,  so  generous!" 
"ThenTmvsilter:  as  he  goes  on  talking,  what  good  thoughts  nse 

within  us'    If  we  could  but  always  keep  them  in  niinu.  v  ^„  «« 

"Do  not  be  afraid!  they  will  remain  in  our  heart,,  like  little  birds  in 

^^-Vuf  Jow'lucky  it  i..  Eose,  that  he  loves  us  both  at  the  same  time." 
"Hrcoullnot  do  othWwise;  sineewehave  butone^^^^^^^^ 
"  How  could  he  love  Rose,  without  loving  Blanche? 
»  WTiat  would  have  become  of  the  poor  neglected  one.' 
"And  then  he  would  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  choose." 
<' Wp  nre  so  much  like  one  another."  nx.     i. 

"Softoslve  himself  that  trouble,"  said  Rose,  laughmg,  "he  has 

^'^^  And  fs  U°*not  the  best  way?    He  is  alone  to  love  us;  we  are  two 

tog-rther  to  cherish  him."  .  -d    •    » 

"  Only  he  must  not  leave  us  till  we  reach  Far  s. 
"  And  at  Paris— we  must  see  him  there  also. 
"Oh  above  all,  at  Paris,  it  will  be  good  to  have  him  wi  h  u.s-and 

Dagobert,  too-iA  that  great  city.    Only  think,  Blanche,  how  beautiful  it 

must  be!" 

"  Paris!— it  must  be  like  a  city  of  gold."  _  ,.-  ,  „ 

"  A  city  where  every  one  is  happy,  since  it  is  so  beautituL 

"  But  we,  poor  orphans,  shall  we  dare  even  to  eater  it?    How  they  will 

^??Yeslf but,  since  every  one  there  is  li»pp7>  every  one  must  be  good 
also."  „ 

"And  then  we  shalfbe  with  our  friend,  with  hia  fair  locks  and  blue 

*"  He  has  yet  told  us  nothing  of  Paris."         ,  ,    ,  .        .      »  ,*  »vi„  ^^..^ 
"He  has  not  thought  of  it;  we  must  speak  to  him  about  it  this  very 

*^^?af  he  is  in  the  mood  for  talking.    Often,  thou  knowest,  he  likes  best 
to  o'aze  on  us  in  silence— his  eyes  on  our  eyes."  .,,,*„ 

'^°.?Yeg-and,  in  those  moments,  his  look  recalls  to  me  the  look  of  our 

"^"^'^  AndJ  aTshe  sees  it  all,  how  pleased  she  must  be  at  what  has  happened  ^ 
to  us."  .    ,, 

"  Because  if  we  are  so  much  beloved,  it  is  that  we  deserve  it. 

"  See  whit  a  vain  thing  it  is!"  said  Blanche,  smoothing  with  her  slen- 
der finders  the  parting  of  the  hair  on  her  sister's  forehead.         ^^..  , 

Alter  a  moment's  reflection,  Rose  said  to  her:  "Dost  thou  not  thmk  we 
should  relate  all  this  to  Dagobert?" 

"Tf  thou  think  so,  let  us  do  It."  ^.       ^  tv  „     wr,* 

"  We  tell  him  everything,  as  we  told  everj^thmg  to  our  mother,     wny 
should  we  conceal  tiiis  from  him?" 

"Pa-'ticularlv  as  it  is  something  which  gives  us  so  much  pleasure. 

"  Dost  thou  not  find  that,  since  we  have  knowu  our  Inend,  our  hearts 
beat  quicker  and  stronger?" 

"  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  more  full."  .    ,,,        „ 

"  That  is  plain  enough;  our  friend  fills  up  a  good  space  m  them.' 

"  Well,  we  shaU  do  best  to  tell  Dagotwit  Yfhat  a  lucUy  star  m  uav« 
Jiad." 
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"  Thou  art  right "    At  this  moment  the  dog  gave  another  deep 

growl. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Rose,  as  she  pres&ed  closer  to  Blanche,  "  there  is  the 
dog  growling  again.    What  can  be  the  matter  with  him?" 

"Rabat-jole,  do  not  growll  Come  hither,"  said  Blanche,  striking 
with  her  little  hand  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

The  dog  arose,  again  growled  deeplj',  and  came  to  lay  his  great,  Intel- 
lifent-  looking  head  on  the  counterpane,  still  obstinately  casting  a  side* 
long  glance  at  the  window;  the  two  sisters  bent  over  him  to  pat  his 
broad  forehead,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  remarkable  protuberance, 
the  certain  sign  of  extreme  purity  of  race. 

"  What  makes  thee  howl  so,  Eabat-joie?"  said  Blanche,  pulling  bine 
gently  by  the  ears—"  eh,  my  good  dog?" 

"Poor  beastl  he  is  always  so  ur  asy  when  Dagobert  is  absent." 

"  It  is  true;  one  would  tiiink  he  .:nows  that  he  then  has  a  double  charge 

over  us."  ,r^       ,        .    ,        . 

"  My  sister,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dagobert  la  late  in  commg  to  say 
good-night." 
"No  doubt  he  is  grooming  Jovial." 

"  That  makes  me  think  that  we  have  not  bid  good-night  to  our  old 
Jovial." 
"I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  Poor  beastl  he  seems  so  glad  when  he  licks  our  hands.    One  would 
think  that  he  thanked  us  for  our  visit." 
"  Luckily,  Dagobert  will  have  wished  him  good-night  for  us." 
"  Good  Dagobert!  he  is  always  thinking  of  us.    How  he  spoils  usi   We 
remain  idle,  and  he  has  all  the  trouble." 
"  IIow  can  we  prevent  it?" 

*'  What  a  pity  that  we  are  not  rich,  to  secure  him  a  little  rest," 
"  We  rich!    Alas,  my  sister,  we  shall  never  be  anything  but  poor 
orphans." 
"  But  then,  the  medal?" 

"  Doubtless,  there  is  some  hope  attached  to  it,  else  we  should  not  b'tve 
made  this  long  journey." 
"  Dagobert  has  promised  to  tell  us  all  this  evening." 
She  was  prevented  from  continuing.    At  that  instant  two  of  ';'  e  win- 
dow-panes broke  with  a  loud  crash. 

The  orphans,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  threw  themselves  Into  each  other's 
arms,  whilst  the  dog  rushed  toward  the  window,  barking  furiously. 

Pale,  trembling,  motionless  with  affright,  clasping  each  other  in  a 
strict  embrace,  the  two  sisters  held  their  breath;  in  their  extreme  fear, 
they  durst  not  even  cast  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 
Rabat-joie,  wth  his  fore-paws  resting  on  the  sill,  continued  to  bark  with 
violence. 

•'Alas!  what  can  it  be?"  murmured  the  orphans.  "And  Dagobert 
viio  is  not  here!" 

"Hark!"  cried  Rose,  suddenly  seizing  Blanche  by  the  arm;  "hark!— 
Bome  one  ascends  the  stairs." 

"Good  Heaven!  it  does  not  sound  like  the  tread  of  Dagobert.  Dost 
thou  not  hear  what  heavy  footsteps?" 

"  Rabat-joie,  quick!  come  and  .defend  us!"  cried  the  two  sisters  at  once, 
In  an  agony  of  alarm. 

In  fact,  the  boards  of  the  wooden  staircase  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
of  unusually  heavy  footsteps,  and  a  singular  kind  of  rustling  was  heard 
along  the  thin  partition  that  divided  the  cliainber  from  the  landing-place. 
Then  a  ponderous  mass,  fulling  against  the  door  of  the  room,  shook  It 
Tlolently;  and  the  two  young  girls,  at  the  very  height  of  terror,  looked  «t 
•ach  other  without  the  power  to  speak. 
^The  door  opened.    It  was  Dagobert 
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At  the  sight  of  him,  Rose  and  Blanche  joj'fully  embraced,  as  if  they 
had  just  escaped  from  a  great  danger. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Wliy  are  you  afraid?"  aslied  the  soldier  in 
surprise. 

"  Oh,  if  thou  knewl"  said  Rose,  panting  us  she  spoke,  for  both  her 
own  heart  and  that  of  her  sister  beat  with  violence. 

"  If  thou  knew  what  has  just  happened!  Then  we  did  not  recogniza 
thy  footsteps — they  seemed  so  heavy — and  then  that  noise  behind  the 
partition  I" 

"  Little  frightened  things  that  you  are!  I  could  not  mount  the  stairs 
ike  a  boy  of  fifteen,  seeing  that  1  carried  my  bed  upon  my  back— a 
.traw  mattress,  that  I  have  just  flung  down  before  your  door,  to  sleep 
there,  as  usual." 

•'Bless  me!  how  foolish  we  must  be,  sister,  not  to  have  thought  of 
that!"  said  Rose,  looking  at  Blanche.  And  those  two  pretty  faces,  which 
had  grown  pale  together,  together  resumed  their  natural  color. 

During  this  scene,  the  dog,  still  resting  against  the  window,  did  not 
cease  barking  a  moment. 

•'  What  makes  Rabat-joie  bark  in  that  direction,  my  children  ?"  said  the 
soldier. 

"  We  do  not  know.  Two  of  our  window-panes  have  just  been  broken. 
That  is  what  first  frightened  us  so  much." 

"Witliout  answering  a  word,  Dagobert  flew  to  the  window,  opened  it 
quickly,  pushed  back  the  shutter,  and  leaned  out. 

He  saw  nothing;  it  was  dark  night.  He  listened,  but  he  heard  only 
the  moaning  of  the  wind. 

"  Rabat-joie,"  said  he  to  his  dog,  pointing  to  the  open  window,  "leap 
out,  old  fellow,  and  search!" 

The  faithful  animal  made  one  mighty  spring,  and  disappeared  by  the 
Window,  raised  only  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 

Dagobert,  still  leaning  over,  encouraged  his  dog  with  voice  and  gest- 
nre: 

"  Search,  my  old  fellow,  search!  If  there  is  any  one  there,  seize  him— 
thy  fangs  are  strong — and  hold  him  fast  till  I  come." 

But  I&,bat-joie  found  no  one.  They  heard  him  go  backward  and  for- 
•vard,  snufiBng  on  every  side,  and  now  and  then  uttering  a  low  cry,  like 
a  hound  at  fault. 

"There  is  then  no  one,  my  good  dog,  or  thou  wouldst  have  had  him 
by  the  throat  ere  this." 

Then,  turning  to  the  maidens,  who  listened  to  his  words  and  watched 
his  movements  with  uneasiness:  "  My  children,"  said  he,  "how  wer« 
these  panes  broken?    Did  you  not  remark  it?" 

"  No,  Dagobert;  we  were  talking  together  when  we  heard  a  great 
crash,  and  then  the  glass  fell  into  the  room." 

"  It  seemed  to  me,"  added  Rose,  "  as  if  a  shutter  had  struck  suddenly 
against  the  window." 

Dagobert  examined  the  shutter,  and  observed  a  long  movable  hook, 
designed  to  fasten  it  on  the  inside. 

"It  blows  hard,"  said  he;  "the  wind  must  have  swung  round  the 
■hulier,  and  this  hook  have  broken  the  window.  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it. 
What  interest  could  anybody  have  to  play  such  a  sorry  trick?" 

Then,  speaking  to  Rabat-joie:  "Well,  my  good  fellow,  thareisthen 
no  one?" 

The  dog  answered  by  a  bark,  which  the  soldier  no  doubt  understood 
as  a  negative,  for  he  continued:  "Well,  then,  come  back!  Make  the 
round;  thou  wilt  always  And  a  door  open;  thou  art  never  at  a  loss." 

Rabat-joie  followed  this  advice.  After  growling  for  a  few  secondji 
beneath  the  window,  he  set  off  at  a  gallop,  to  make  the  round  of  tiM 
buildings,  and  to  come  back  by  the  courtyard. 
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"Be  quite  satisfied,  my  children,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  again  drei^ 
near.the  orphans;  "it  was  only  the  wind." 

"  We  were  a  good  deal  frightened,"  said  Rose. 

"I  believe  you.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  this  draught  is  likely  to  giy« 
you  cold." 

And  seeking  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  took  from  a  chair  the 
reindeer  pelisse,  and  suspended  it  from  the  snap  of  tlie  curtainless  win- 
dow, using  the  skirts  to  stop  up  as  closely  as  possible  the  two  openings 
made  by  the  broken  panes. 

"  Thanks,  Dagobert;  how  good  thou  arti  We  were  very  uneasy  at  not 
seeing  thee." 

"  Tes,  thou  wast  absent  longer  than  usual.  But  what  is  the  mattot 
with  thee  ?"  added  Rose,  only  just  then  perceiving  that  his  countenanca 
was  disturbed  and  pallid,  for  he  was  still  under  the  painful  influence  o£ 
the  scene  with  Morok;  "  how  very  pale  thou  art!" 

"  Me,  my  children  ?— Oh,  nothingi" 

"  Tes,  I  assure  thee,  thy  countenance  is  quite  changed.  Rose  is 
right." 

"  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  answered  the  soldier,  with 
some  embarrassment,  for  he  was  little  used  to  deceive;  till,  Ending  aa 
excellent  excuse  for  his  emotion,  he  added:  "If  I  do  look  at  all  uncom- 
fortable, it  is  your  fright  that  has  made  me  so,  for  indeed  it  was  my 
fault." 

"  Thy  fault  V" 

"  Yus;  for  if  I  had  not  lost  so  much  time  at  supper,  I  should  have 
been  here  when  the  mndow  was  broken,  and  have  spared  you  an  ugly 
moment." 

"  Well,  thou  art  here  now,  and  we  think  no  more  of  it." 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  sit  down  ?" 

"  I  will,  my  children,  for  we  havfe  to  talk  together,"  said  Dagobert,  as 
he  drew  a  cliiiir  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  "  Now,  tell  me,  are  you 
quite  awake  ?"  he  added,  trying  to  smile,  in  order  to  reassure  them. 
"Are  those  large  eyes  properly  open  ?" 

"Look,  Dagobert!"  cried  the  two  girls,  smiling  in  their  turn,  and 
opening  their  blut)  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  soldier,  "they  are  yet  far  enough  from  shut- 
ting; besides,  it  is  only  nine  o'clock." 

"  We  also  have  something  to  tell,  Dagobert,"  resumed  Rose,  after  ex- 
changing glances  with  her  sister. 

"Indeed!" 

"  A  secret  to  tell  thee.'» 

"A  secret?"  | 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure."  | 

"  Ah,  and  a  very  great  secret!"  added  Rose,  quite  seriously. 
•    "A  secret  which  concerns  us  both,"  restimcd  Blanche. 

"Faith!  I  should  think  so.  What  concerns  the  one  always  concern  a 
''the  other.  Are  not  you  always,  as  the  saying  goes,  two  }u:ads  under  om 
hood.'* 

"  Truly,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  thou  puttest  our  two  heads 
under  the  great  hood  of  thy  pelisse?"  said  Rose,  laughing. 

"  There  they  are  again,  the  mocking-birds.  One  never  has  the  last 
word  with  tl.em.     Come,  hidios,  your  secret — since  secret  there isto be." 

"Speak,  my  .sister,"  said  Rose. 

"  No,  inadt-nioiscjle.  It  is  for  you  to  speak.  You  are  to-day ouduty,  as 
eldest,  and  niieh  an  iiuportarit  tiling  as  telling  a  seemt  like  that  you  talk 
of,  belongs  of  right  to  tlie  elder  sister.  Come,  I  am  listening  to  you." 
added  the  soldier,  as  he  forced  a  smile,  the  better  to  conceal  from  the 
maldeu*"  how  much  he  still  felt  the  unpunished  affronts  of  the  bruie" 
lamei; 
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Tt  was  then  Hose  (who,  as  Dagobert  said,  was  doing  duty  cu  eldest)  that 
spoke  for  herself  and  sirter. 

CHAPTER  VL 

THE  SECRET. 

•'First  of  all,  my  good  Dagobert,"  said  Rose,  In  a  gracefully  caress- 
ing manner,  "  as  we  are  going  to  tell  thee  our  secret,  thou  must  promis* 
not  to  scold  us."  ' 

"  Thou  wilt  not  scold  thy  children,  wilt  thou?"  added  Blanche,  in  a 
no  less  coaxing  voice. 

"Granted!"  replied  Dagobert,  gravely;  "particularly  as  I  should  not 
well  know  how  to  set  about  it;  but  why  should  I  scold  you?" 

"  Because  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  told  yo\,  sooner  what  we  are 
going  tell  you." 

"  Listen,  my  children,"  said  Dagobert,  sententiously,  after  reflecting 
a  moment  on  this  case  of  conscience;  "one  of  two  things  must  be. 
Either  you  were  right,  or  else  you  were  wrong,  to  hide  this  from  me.  If 
you  were  right,  very  well;  if  you  were  wrong,  it  is  done;  so  let's  say  no 
more  about  it.    Go  on,  I  am  all  attention." 

Completely  Beassured  by  this  luminous  decision.  Rose  resumed,  whilst 
she  exchanged  a  smile  with  her  sister:  "  Only  think,  Dagobert,  for  two 
successive  nights  we  have  had  a  visit." 

"A  visiti"  cried  the  soldier,  drawing  himself  up  suddenly  in  his  chah:. 

"Yes,  a  charming  visit — he  is  so  very  fair." 

*'Fair! — the  devil!"  cried  Dagobert,  with  a  start. 

"Yes,  fair — and  with  blue  eyes,"  added  Blanche. 

*'Blue  eyes! — the  devil!"  and  Dagobert  again  bounded  on  his  seat. 

"Yes,  blue  eyes — as  long  as  that,"  resumed  Rose,  placing  the  tip  of 
one  fore-finger  about  the  middle  of  the  other. 

"  Zounds!  they  might  be  as  long  as  that,"  said  the  veteran,  indicating 
the  whole  length  of  his  arm  from  the  elbow— "they  might  be  as  long  as 
that,  and  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Fair,  and  with  blue  eyesi 
Pray,  what  may  this  mean,  young  ladies?"  and  Dagooert  arose  from  his 
seat,  with  a  severe  and  painfully  unquiet  look. 

"  There  now,  Dagobert;  thou  hast  begun  to  scold  us  alreadyl" 

"Just  at  the  very  commencement,"  added  Blanche. 

"Commencement? — what!  is  there  to  be  a  sequel?  a  finish?" 

*'  A  finish?  we  hope  not,"  said  Rose,  laughing  like  mad. 

"All  we  ask  is,  that  it  should  last  forever,"  added  Blanche,  sharing  In 
the  hilarity  of  her  sister. 

Dagobert  looked  gravely  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  maidens,  aa 
If  trying  to  guess  this  enigma;  but  when  he  saw  their  sweet,  innocent 
faces,  gracefully  animated  by  a  frank,  ingenuous  laugh,  he  reflected  that 
they  would  not  be  so  gay  if  they  had  any  serious  matter  for  self- 
feproach,  and  -he  felt  pleased  at  seeing  them  so  merry,  in  the  midst  o£ 
their  precarious  position. 

"  Laugh,  my  children!"  he  said.    "  I  like  so  much  to  see  you  laugh." 

Then,  thinking  that  was  not  precisely  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to 
answer  the  singular  confession  of  the  young  girls,  he  added  in  a  gruff 
Toice:  "  Yes,  I  like  to  see  you  laugh — but  not  when  you  receive  fair 
Tisitors  with  blue  eyes,  young  ladies!  Come,  acknowledge  that  I'm  an 
old  fool  to  listen  to  such  nonsense — you  are  only  making  game  of  me.  Is 
K  not  so?" 

*'  Nay,  what  w«  tell  thee  is  quite  true." 

*'  Thou  knowest  we  never  tell  stories,"  added  Rose. 

"They  are  right — they  never  fib,"  said  the  soldier,  in  renewed  per- 
plexity. "  But  how  the  devil  is  such  a  visit  possible.  I  sleep  before  your 
floor — Rabat-joie  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  your  window — and  all  the  blue 
^-Qti  aud  t^\i  locke  in  the  world  must  come  in  by  one  of  thoac  two  way* 
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—and,  If  they  had  tried  it,  Rabat-joie  and  I,  who  have  both  of  us  qni<3k 
ears,  would  have  received  their  visits  aiter  our  fashion.  But  coruv, 
childrenl  pray  spealc  to  the  purpose.    Explain  yourselves!" 

The  two  sisters,  who  saw  by  the  expression  of  Dagobert's  countenance, 
that  he  felt  really  uneasy,  determined  no  hanger  to  trifle  with  his  kind- 
ness. They  exchanged  a  glance,  and  Rose,  taking  in  her  little  hand  the 
coarse,  broad  palm  of  the  vetci-an,  said  to  him:  "  Come,  do  not  plague 
thyself  I    We  will  tell  thee  all  about  the  visits  of  our  friend  GabrieL" 

"  There  you  are  againi    He  has  a  name,  then  ?" 

**  Certainly,  he  has  a  name.    He  is  called  Gabriel. " 

••Is  It  not  a  pretty  name,  Dagobert?  Oh,  you  will  see  and  love,  as  we 
Ao,  our  beautiful  Gabriel!" 

"  I  shall  love  your  beautiful  Gabriel  ?"  said  the  veteran,  shaking  his 
bead,  "  I  shall  love  your  beautiful  Gabriel?  that's  as  it  may  be.    I  must 

first  know "    Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  added:    "It  is  singular. 

That  reminds  me  of  something." 

♦'  Of  what,  then,  Dagobert  ?" 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  last  letter  that  your  father,  on  his  return 
from  France,  brought  me  from  my  wife,  she  told  me  that,  poor  as  she 
was,  and  with  our  little  growing  Agricola  on  her  hands,  she  had  taken 
in  a  poor  deserted  child,  with  the  face  of  a  cherub,  and  his  name  Gabriel 
— and  only  a  short  time  since  I  heard  of  him  again." 

"  And  flora  whom,  then  ?" 

•'  You  shall  know  that  by  and  by." 

*' Well,  ttien,  since  thou  hast  a  Gabriel  of  thy  own,  there  Is  the  more 
reason  that  thou  shouldst  love  ours." 

"  Yours!    But  who  is  yours  ?    I  am  on  thorns  till  you  tell  me." 

"Thou  knowest,  Dagobert,"  resumed  Rose,  "that  Blanche  and  I  are 
accustomed  to  fall  asleep  holding  each  other  bv  the  hand." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  liave  often  scon  you  so  in  your  cradle.  I  was  never  tired 
of  looking  at  you;  it  was  so  pretty." 

"  Well,  then,  two  nights  ago  we  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when  we  be- 
held  " 

"Oh,  it  was  in  a  dream!"  cried  Dagobert.  "  Since  you  were  asleep,  1* 
was  in  a  dream." 

"  Certainly,  in  a  dream— how  else  wouldst  thou  have  it?" 

"  Pray  let  my  sister  go  on  with  her  tale." 

"Ah, "well  and  good!"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction! 
"  well  and  good.  To  be  sure,  I  was  tranquil  enough  in  any  case — be 
cause— but  still— I  like  it  better  to  be  a  di-eam.  Continue,  my  littll 
Rose." 

"Once  asleep  we  both  dreamt  the  same  thing," 

"  What,  both  the  same  V" 

"  Yes,  Dagobert:  for  the  next  morning  when  we  awoke  we  related  our 
two  dreams  to  each  other." 

"And  they  were  exactly  alike." 

"That's  odd  enough,  my  children;  and  this  dream;  what  was  it  all 
about  r" 

"  In  our  dream,  Blanche  and  I  were  seated  together;  when  we  saw 
enter  a  beautiful  angel,  with  a  long  white  robe,  fair  locks,  blue  eyes,  and 
so  handsome,  so  benign  a  countenance,  that  we  clasped  our  hands  as  if 
t/)  nray  to  him.  Then  ho  told  us,  in  a  soft  voice,  that  he  was  called 
(labriel;  that  onr  mother  liad  scut  him  to  be  our  guardian  angel,  and 
that  he  would  never  abandon  us." 

"And  then,"  added  Blanche,  "he  took  us  each  by  the  hand,  and. 
bending  his  fair  face  over  us,  looked  at  us  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
with  so  mueh  goodness— with  so  much  goodness,  that  we  could  not  with- 
draw our  eyes  from  iii.'s." 

*•  Yes,"  rcauwod  Huso,  "  wad  hi*  look  seemed,  by  turns,  to  attract  14% 
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»r  lo  go  to  our  hearts.  At  lengrth,  to  our  great  sorrow,  Gabriel  quittov.T 
us,  Laving  told  us  that  we  should  see  him  agaiu  the  followiug  night." 

"  And  did  he  make  his  appearance?" 

"Certaiuly.  Judge  with  what  impatience  we  waited  the  moment  of 
Bleep,  to  see  if  our  friend  would  return,  and  visit  us  in  our  shunbers." 

"Humph!"  .said  Dagobert,  scratching  his  forehead;  "this  reminds  me, 
young  ladies,  that  you  kept  on  rubbing  your  eyes  last  evening,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  half  asleep.  I  Avager,  it  was  all  to  send  me  away  the  sooner, 
and  to  get  to  your  dream  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  Dagobert." 

"The fact  is,  you  could  not  say  to  me,  as  you  would  to  Rabat-joie: 
'Lie  down,  Dagobert!'    Well — so  your  friend  Gabriel  came  back?" 

"  Yes,  and  this  time  he  talked  to  us  a  great  deal,  and  gave  us,  in  th« 
name  of  our  mother,  sucli  touching,  such  noble  counsels,  that,  the  next 
day,  Rose  and  1  spent  our  whole  time  in  recalling  the  least  word  of  our 
guardian  angel;  and  his  face,  and  his  look " 

"This  reminds  me  again,  young  ladies,  that  you  were  whispering  all 
along  the  road  thi^  morning;  and  that,  when  I  spoke  of  Khiic,  you  au- 
Bwered  black.'' ^ 

"Yes  Dagobert,  we  were  thinking  of  Gabriel." 

"And,  ever  since,  we  love  him  as  well  as  he  loves  us." 

"But  he  is  only  one  between  both  of  j'ou!" 

"  And  our  mother — was  she  not  one  between  us  ?" 

"And  thou,  Dagobert,  are  thoit  not  also  one  between  tis  ?" 

"True,  true!  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  shall  finish  by  being  jealous 
of  that  Gabriel  ?" 

"  Thou  art  our  friend  by  day— he  is  our  friend  by  night." 

"  Let's  understand  it  clearly.  If  yoi:  talk  of  him  all  day,  and  dream 
of  him  all  night,  what  will  there  remain  for  me  ?" 

"  There  will  remain  for  thee  thy  two  orphans,  whom  thou  lovest  so 
much,"  said  Rose. 

"  And  who  have  only  thee  left  upon  the  earth,"  added  Blanche,  in  a 
caressing  tone. 

"  Humph!  humph!  that's  right — coax  the  old  man  over!  Nay,  believe 
me,  my  children,"  added  the  soldier,  tenderly,  "I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
my  lot.  I  can  afford  to  let  you  hare  your  Gabriel.  I  felt  sure,  that 
Rabat-joie  and  myself  could  take  our  rest  in  quiet.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  so  astonishing  in  what  you  tell  me;  your  first  dream  struck  your 
fancy,  and  you  talked  so  much  about  it,  that  you  had  a  second;  nor 
should  I  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  see  this  fine  fellow  a  third  time." 

"  Oh,  Dagobert!  do  not  make  a  jest  of  it!  They  are  only  dreams,  but 
we  think  our  mother  sends  them  to  us.  Did  she  not  tell  us,  that  orphan 
children  were  watched  over  by  guardian  angels  ?  Well,  Gabriel  is  our 
guardian  angel;  he  will  protect  us,  and  he  will  protect  thee  also." 

"  Very  kind  of  him  to  think  of  me;  but  you  see,  my  dear  children,  for 
the  matter  of  defense,  I  prefer  Rabat-joie;  he  is  less  fair  than  your 
angel,  but  he  has  better  teeth,  and  that  is  more  to  be  depended  on." 

"  How  provoking  thou  art,  Dagobert — always  jesting!" 

"  It  is  true;  thou  canst  laugh  at  everything." 

"  Yes,  I  am  astonishingly  gay;  I  laugh  with  my  teeth  shtit,  after  the 
manner  of  old  Jovial.  Come,  children,  do  not  scold  me;  I  know  I  am 
wrong.  Tlie  remembrance  of  your  dear  mother  is  mixed  up  with  this 
dream,  and  you  do  well  to  speak  of  it  seriously.  Besides,"  added  he, 
with  a  grave  air,  "dreams  will  sometimes  come  true.  In  Spain  two  of 
the  empress's  dragoons,  comrades  of  mine,  dreamt,  the  night  before 
their  death,  that  they  would  be  poisoned  by  the  monks — and  so  it  hap- 
pened. If  you  continue  to  dream  of  this  fair  angel  Gabriel,  it  is — it  is — 
why,  it  is,  that  you  are  amused  by  it;  and,  as  you  have  not  so  many 
pleasures  iu  the  day-time,  you  may  as  well  get  ftu  agreeable  sleep  s^t 
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ni^^-iii.  But  now,  my  cbildren,  I  have  also  much  to  tell  you;  it  will  COU^ 
cexn  your  mother;  promise  me  not  to  be  sad." 

"  Be  satisfied!  wlien  we  think  of  her,  we  are  not  sad,  but  serious." 

"  That  is  well.  For  fear  of  grieving  you,  I  have  always  delayed  th« 
moment  of  telling  what  your  poor  mother  would  have  confided  to  you, 
as  soon  as  you  were  no  longer  children.  But  she  died  before  she  had 
time  to  do  so,  and  that  which  I  have  to  tell  broke  her  heart— as  it  nearly 
did  mine.  I  put  off  this  communication  as  long  as  I  could,  taking  for 
pretext  tliat  1  would  say  nothing  till  we  came  to  the  field  of  battle  where 
your  father  was  made  prisoner.  That  gave  me  time;  but  the  moment  is 
now  come;  I  can  shuflie  it  off  no  longer." 

"  We  listen,  Dagobert,"  responded  the  two  maidens,  with  an  attentiTe 
and  melancholy  air. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  he  appeared  to  reflect,  the 
veteran  thus  addressed  the  young  girls: 

"  Your  father.  General  Simon,  was  the  son  of  a  workman,  who 
remained  a  workman;  for  notwithstanding  all  tliat  the  general  could  say 
or  do,  the  old  man  was  obstinate  in  not  quitting  his  trade.  He  had  a  heart 
of  gold,  and  a  head  of  iron,  just  like  his  son.  You  may  suppose,  my 
children,  that  if  your  father,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  private. soldier, 
became  a  general  and  a  count  of  the  empire,  it  was  not  without  toil  or 
without  glory." 

"  A  count  of  the  empire  ?  what  is  that,  Dagobert  ?" 

"  A  foolish  thing— a  title,  which  the  Emperor  gave  over  and  above  the 
promotion,  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  to  the  people,  whom  he  loved  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  them:  '  Here,  children!  you  wish  to  play  at  nobility! 
you  shall  be  nobles.  You  wish  to  play  at  royalty!  you  shall  be  kings. 
Take  what  you  like — nothing  is  too  good  for  you — enjoy  yourselves!'  " 

"  Kings!"  said  the  two  girls,  joining  their  hands  in  admiration. 

"  Kings  of  the  first  water.  Oh,  he  was  no  niggard  of  his  crowns,  our 
Emperor — I  had  a  bed-fellow  of  mine,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  be  king.  This  flattered  us;  for,  if  it  was  not  one,  it 
was  the  other.  And  so,  at  this  game,  your  father  became  count;  but, 
count  or  not,  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  generals  in  the  army." 

"  He  was  handsome,  was  he  not,  Dagobert  ? — our  mother  always  said 
so." 

"  Oh,  yes!  indeed  he  was — but  quite  another  thing  from  your  fair 
guardian  angel.  Imagme  to  yourselves  a  -fine,  dark  man,  wiio  looked 
splendid  in  his  full  uniform,  and  could  put  fire  into  the  soldiers'  hearts. 
\Vith  him  to  lead,  we  would  have  charged  against  Heaven  itself — that  is, 
If  Heaven  had  permitted  it,"  added  Dagobert,  not  wishing  to  wound  in 
any  way  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  orphans. 

"  And  our  father  w^s  as  good  as  he  was  brave — is  it  not  so,  Dagobert  ?" 

"  Good,  my  children.  Yes,  I  believe  you!  He  could  bend  a  horse-shoe 
in  his  hand,  as  you  would  bend  a  card,  and  the  day  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner he  had  cut  down  the  Prussian  artillerynien  on  their  very  cannon. 
With  strength  and  courage  like  tluit,  Ikiw  could  he  be  otherwise  than 
gwod  ?  It  is,  then,  about  nineteen  years  ago,  not  far  from  this  place — 
on  the  spot  1  showed  you  before  we  arrived  ut  the  village — that  the  gen- 
eral, dangerou.sly  wounded,  fell  from  his  horse.  I  was  following  him  at 
the  time,  and  ran  to  his  assistance.  Five  minutes  after  we  were  mad» 
prisoners— and  by  whom? — by  a  Frenchman." 

"  A  Frenchman  V" 

"Yes,  an  emigrant  marquis,  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Russia,"  an- 
swered Dagobert,  with  bitterness.  "  And  so,  when  this  maniuis  ad- 
Tanced  toward  us,  and  said  to  the  general:  'Surrender,  sir,  to  a  coun- 
tryman!'— 'A  Frenchman  who  fights  against  I'^rauce,' replied  the  general, 
'  J'l  no  longer  my  ei>iiiiliyman;  lie  Is  a  traitor,  and  I  do  not  surrender  to 
I  tnitorl'    Aud,  all  wounded  us  be  wuu,  be  Ragged  bimself  ap  (Q  • 
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Russian  grenadier,  and  delivered  him  his  saber,  saying:  '  I  surrender  to 
you,  my  brave  fellow!'    The  marquis  became  pale  with  rago  at  it." 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  with  pride,  and  a  lively  crimson 
mantled  on  their  cheeks;  they  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  our  brave  father!" 

"  Ah,  those  children!"  said  Dagobert,  as  he  proudly  twilled  his  mus- 
tache. "One  sees  that  they  have  a  soldier's  blood  in  their  veins. 
"Well,"  he  continued,  "we  were  now  prisoners.  The  general's  last 
horse  had  'been  killed  under  him;  and,  to  perform  the  journey,  he 
mounted  Jovial,  who  had  not  been  wounded  that  day.  We  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  and  there  it  was  that  the  general  first  knew  your  mother.  She 
was  called  the  Pearl  of  Warsaru;  that  is  saying  everything.  Now  he, 
who  admired  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  fell  in  love  with  her  almost 
immediately;  and  she  loved  him  in  return;  but  her  parents  had  promised 
her  to  another,  and  that  other  was  the  same " 

Dagobert  was  unable  to  proceed.  Rose  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and 
pointed  in  terror  to  the  window. 

CHAPTER  YII. 

THE     TRAVELER. 

At  the  cry  of  the  young  girl,  Dagobert  rose  abruptly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Rose?"     . 

"There,  there!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  window.  "I  thought  I  saw 
a  hand  move  the  pelisse. " 

She  had  not  concluded  these  words  before  Dagobert  rushed  to  the 
window  and  opened  it,  tearing  down  the  mantle  which  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  fastening. 

It  was  still  dark  night,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  hard.  The  soldier 
listened,  but  he  oould  hear  nothing. 

Returning  to  fetch  the  lamp  from  the  table,  he  shaded  the  lamp  with 
his  hand,  and  strove  to  throw  the  light  outside.  Still  he  saw  nothing. 
Persuaded  that  a  gust  of  wind  had  disturbed  and  shaken  the  pelisse, 
and  that  Rose  had  been  deceived  by  her  own  fears,  he  again  shut  the 
window. 

"Be  satisfied,  my  children.  The  wind  is  very  high;  it  is  that  which 
lifted  the  corner  of  the  pelisse." 

"  Yet  methought  I  saw  plainly  the  fingers  which  had  hold  of  it,"  said 
Rose,  still  trembling. 

"I  was  looking  at  Dagobert,"  said  Blanche,  "and  I  saw  nothing." 

"  There  was  nothing  to  see,  mj^  children;  the  thing  is  clear  enough. 
The  window  is  at  least  eight  feet  above  the  ground;  none  but  a  giant 
could  reach  it,  without  a  ladder.  Now,  had  any  one  used  a  ladder, 
there  would  not  have  been  time  to  remove  it;  for,  as  soon  as  Rose  cried 
out,  I  ran  to  the  window,  and,  when  I  held  out  the  light,  I  could  see 
nothing." 

"I  must  have  been  deceived,"  said  Rose. 

"Thou  mayest  be  sure,  my  sister,  it  was  only  the  wind,"  added 
Blanche. 

"  Then  I  beg  pardon  for  having  disturbed  thee,  my  good  Dagobert." 

"Never  mind!"  replied  the  soldier,  musingly;  "I  am  only  sorry 
that  Rabat-joie  is  not  come  back.  He  would  have  watched  the 
window,  and  that  would  have  quite  tranquilized  you.  But  he  no  doubt 
scented  the  stable  of  his  comrade.  Jovial,  and  will  have  called  in  to 
bid  him  good-night  on  the  road.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  and  fetch 
him." 

"Oh,  no,  Dagobert!  do  not  leave  us  alone,"  cried  the  maideas;  "we 
ehall  be  too  much  afraid." 

"  Well,  Rabat-joie  is  not  likely  to  remain  awaj"  much  longer,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  soon  hear  him  scratching  at  the  door.  So  we  will  continue 
our  story,"  said  Dagobert,  as  he  again  seated  himself  near  the  ht-ad  of 
(be  bed,  but  this  time  with  his  facejoward  the  window. 
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"Now  the  general  was  prisoner  at  Warsaw,"  continued  he,  "and  in 
love  with  your  mother,  whom  they  wished  to  marrj-  to  another.  In  ISi-i 
we  learned  tlie  finish  of  the  war,  the  banishment  of  the  Emperor  to  tlio 
island  of  Elba,  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  In  concert  with  the 
Prussians  and  Russians,  who  had  brought  thera  back,  they  had 
exiled  the  Emperor.  Learning  all  this,  your  mother  said  to  the 
general:  'The  war  is  finislied;  you  are  free,  but  your  Emperor  is  in 
trouble.  You  owe  everything  to  him;  go  and  join  him  in  his  misfortune. 
I  know  not  when  we  shall  meet  again,  but  I  will  never  marry  any  one 
but  you.  I  am  yours  till  death!'  Before  he  set  out,  the  general  called 
me  to  him,  and  "said:  '  Dagobi;rt,  remain  here;  Mademoiselle  Eva  may 
have  need  of  thee  to  fly  from  her  family,  if  they  should  press  too  hard 
upon  her.  Our  correspondence  will  have  to  pass  through  thy  hands. 
At  Paris  I  shall  see  thy  wife  and  son;  1  will  comfort  them,  and  tell  them 
thou  art  my/mwd." 

"Always  the  same,"  said  Rose,  with  emotion,  as  she  looked  affectionT 
ately  at  Dagobert. 

"As  faithful  to  the  father  and  mother  as  to  the  children,"  added 
Blanche. 

"  To  love  one  was  to  love  them  all,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  Well,  the 
general  joined  the  Emperor  at  Elba;  I  remained  at  Warsaw,  concealed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  your  mother's  house;  I  received  the  letters,  and 
conveyed  them  to  her  clandestinely.  In  one  of  those  letters— I  feel 
proud' to  tell  you  of  it,  my  children — the  general  informed  me  that  the 
Emperor  himself  had  remembered  me." 

"  AVhat,  did  he  know  thee  then?" 

"A  little,  I  flatter  myself — 'Oh!  Dagobert!'  said  he  to  yotir  father,  who 
was  talking  to  him  about  me;  '  a  horse-grenadier  of  my  old  guard— a 
soldier  of  Egj'pt  and  Italy,  battered  with  wounds — an  old  dare-devil, 
whom  I  decorated  with  my  own  hand  at  Wagrara— I  have  not  forgotten 
him!' — I  swear,  children,  when  your  mother  read  that  to  me,  I  cried  like 
a  fool." 

"  The  Emperor— what  a  fine  golden  face  he  has  on  the  silver  cross 
■with  the  red  ribbon,  that  thou  wouldst  sometimes  show  us  when  we 
behaved  well!" 

"And  that  cross — given  by  him — that  is  my  relic.  It  is  there  in  my 
knapsack,  with  whatever  wt^  have  of  value — our  little  purse  and  our 
papers.  But,  to  return  to  your  mother:  it  was  a  great  consolation  to 
her,  when  I  took  her  letters  from  the  general,  or  talked  with  her  about 
him — for  she  suffered  much — oh,  how  much!  In  vain  her  parents 
tormented  and  perst^cuted  her;  she  always  answered:  'I  will  never  marry 
any  one  but  General  Simon.'  A  spirited  woman,  I  can  tell  you — resigned, 
but  wonderfully  courageous.  ()ne  day  she  received  a  letter  from  thi; 
general;  he  had  left  tht^  island  of  Elba  with  tlie  Emperor;  the  war  had 
again  broken  out.  In  that  cainpaiifn  of  France,  my  children,  especially 
at  Montmirail,  your  father  fought  like  a  lion,  and  liis  division  followed 
his  example.  It  was  no  longer  valor — it  was  frenzy.  He  told  me  that, 
In  Champagne  the  peasants  killed  so  numy  of  those  Prussians,  that  tneif 
fields  were  manured  with  theju  for  years.  Men,  women,  children,  all 
ruHhcd  upon  them.  Pitelitorks,  stones,  mattocks,  all  served  for  the 
slaughter.     It  was  a  true  wolf  hunt!" 

The  veins  swelled  on  the  soldier's  forehead,  and  his  olieeks  flushed  aa 
he  spoke,  for  this  popular  heroism  recalled  to  his  memory  the  sublime 
enthusiasm  of  the  wars  of  the  republic —those  armed  risings  of  a  whole 
people,  from  which  dated  the  first  stei)S  of  hi.s  military  career. 

The  orphans,  too,  the  daughters  of  a  soldier  and  a  brave  woman,  did 
not  shrink  from  the  rough  energy  of  these  words,  but  felt  their  cheeks 
glow,  and  their  hearts  beat  tumultuously. 
r  "How  happy  we  are  to  be  the  children  of  ao  bravo  »  father,"  crio<l 
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"  It  is  a  happiness,  and  an  honor  too,  my  children— for  the  evening 
ef  the  battle  of  Montmirail,  the  Emperor,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  army, 
made  j^our  father  Ihikeof  Lkpiy  and  Mahshal  of  France.'" 

"  Marshal  of  France!"  said  Rose,  iu  astonishment,  without  understand- 
ing the  exact  meaning  of  the  words. 

"  Duke  of  Licrny?"  added  Blanche,  with  equal  surprise. 

"Yes;  Peter  Simon,  the  son  of  a  workman,  became  duke  and  marshal 
^there  is  nothing  higher,  except  a  king!"  resumed  Dagoberr,  proudly. 
"That's  how  the  Emperor  treated  the  sons  of  the  people,  and,  therefore, 
the  people  were  devoted  to  liin.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  tell  them:  '  Your 
Emperor  makes  you /bod /or  cannon.''  '  Bah!'  replied  the  people,  who  are 
no  fools,  '  another  would  make  us  food  for  mMO-y.  We  prefer  the  cannon, 
with  the  chance  of  becoming  captain  or  colonel,  marshal,  king— or  in- 
valid; it  is  better  than  to  perish  with  hunger,  cold  and  age,  on  the  straw 
of  a  garret,  after  working  forty  years  for  others.'  " 

"  Even  in  France— even  in  Paris,  that  beautiful  city — there  are  poor 
people  who  die  of  hunger  and  misery,  Dagobert  ?" 

"Even  in  Paris?  Yes,  my  children;  therefore,  I  come  back  to  the 
point — the  cannon  is  better.  With  (7,  one  has  the  chance  of  becoming, 
like  your  father,  duke  and  marshal:  when  I  say  duke  and  marshal,  I  am 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong — for  the  title  and  the  rank  were  not  recog- 
nized in  the  end;  because,  after  Montmirail,  came  a  day  of  gloom— a 
day  of  great  mourning — when,  as  the  general  has  told  me,  old  soldiers 
like  myself  wept — yes,  wept! — on  the  evening  of  a  battle.  That  day,  my 
children,  was  Waterloo. '^^ 

There  was  in  these  simple  words  of  Daeobert  an  expression  of  such 
deep  sorrow,  that  it  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  orphans. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh,  "  there  are  days  which  seem 
to  have  a  curse  on  them.  That  same  day,  at  Waterloo,  the  general  fell, 
covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  Guard.  AVhen  he 
was  nearly  cured,  which  was  not  for  a  long  time,  he  solicited  permission 
to  go  to  St.  Helena — another  island  at  the  far  end  of  the  world,  to  which 
the  English  had  carried  tlie  Emperor,  to  torture  him  at  their  leisure;  for 
if  he  was  very  fortunate  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  to  go  through  a  deal 
of  misery  at  last,  my  poor  children." 

"  If  thou  talk  in  that  way,  thou  wilt  make  us  cry,  Dagobert." 

"There  is  cause  enough  for  it — the  Emperor  suffered  so  much!  He 
bled  cruelly  at  the  heart,  believe  me.  Unfortunately;  the  general  was 
not  with  him  at  St.  Helena;  he  would  have  been  one  more  to  console 
him;  but  they  would  not  allow  him  to  go.  Then,  exasperated,  like  so 
many  others,  against  the  Bourbons,  the  general  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  recall  the  .son  of  the  Emperor.  He  counted  especially  on  one  regi- 
ment, nearly  all  composed  of  his  old  soldiers,  ancl  he  went  down  to  a 
Elace  in  Picardy,  where  they  were  then  in  garrison;  but  the  conspiracy 
ad  already  been  divulged.  Arrested  at  tiie  moment  of  his  arrival,  the 
general  was  taken  before  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  And  this  colo- 
nel," said  the  soldier,  after  a  brief  pause,  "who  do  you  think  it  was, 
again?  Bah,  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all,  and  would  only  make 
you  more  sad:  but  it  was  a  man  whom  your  father  had  many  reasons  to 
hate.  When  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  him,  he  said:  '  If  you 
are  not  a  coward,  you  will  give  me  one  hour's  liberty,  and  we  will  fight 
to  the  death;  I  hate  you  for  this,  I  despise  you  for  that ' — and  so  on. 
The  colonel  accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  your  father  his  liberty  till 
the  morrow.  The  duel  was  a  desperate  one;  the  colonel  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  spot."    , 

"  Merciful  heaven!" 

"  The  general  was  yet  wiping  his  sword,  when  a  faithful  friend  came 
to  him  and  told  him  he  had  only  just  time  to  save  himself.  In  fact,  he 
happily  succeeded  in  leaving  France — yes,  happily,  for  a  fortnight  after 
k«  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  conspirator." 
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"  What  misfortunes,  pood  heaven!" 

"  There  was  some  lutk,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles.  Your 
mother  had  kept  her  promise  bravely,  and  was  still  waiting  for  him. 
She  had  written  to  him:  '  The  Emperor  first,  and  me  next.'  Not  able  to 
do  anything  more  for  the  Emperor,  nor  even  for  his  son,  the  general, 
banished  from  France,  set  out  for  Warsaw.  Your  mother  had  lost  her 
parents,  and  was  now  free;  they  were  married,  and  I  am  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  marriage." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Dagobert;  that  was  great  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
great  misfortunes." 

."  Yes,  they  were  very  happy;  but  as  it  happens  with  all,  good  hearts, 
the  happier  they  wei'e  themselves,  the  more  they  felt  for  the  sorrows  of 
others — and  there  was  quite  enough  to  grieve  them  at  Warsaw.  The 
Russians  had  again  begun  to  treat  the  Poles  as  their  slaves;  your  brave 
mother,  though  of  French  origin,  was  a  Pole  in  henrtand  soul;  she  spoke 
out  boldly  what  others  did  not  dare  speak  in  a  whi.-^per,  and  all  the  un- 
fortunate called  her  their  protecting  angel.  That  was  enough  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  the  Russian  governor.  One  day,  a  friend  of  the  gen- 
eral's, formei'ly  a  colonel  in  tlie  lancers,  a  l)rave  and  worthy  man,  was 
condemned  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia,  for  a  military  plot  against  the  Rus- 
sians, lie  took  refuge  in  your  father's  hou.se,  and  lay  hid  there;  but  his 
retreat  was  discovered.  During  the  next  night,  a  party  of  Cossacks, 
commanded  by  an  officer  and  followed  by  a  traveling- carriage,  arrived 
at  our  door;  they  rouse  the  general  from  his  sleeji,  and  take  him  away 
with  them." 

"  Oh,  Heaven!  what  did  they  mean  to  do  with  him?" 

"  Conduct  liim  out  of  the  Russian  dominions,  with  a  charge  never  to 
return,  on  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  His  last  words  were:  '  Dag- 
obert,  I  entrust  to  thee  my  wife  and  child"  for  it  wanted  yet  some 
months  of  *ihe  time  when  you  were  to  be  born.  Well,  notwithstanding 
that,  they  exiled  your  mother  to  Siberia;  it  was  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
her;  she  did  too  much  good  at  Warsaw,  and  they  feared  lier  accordingly. 
Not  content  with  banisliing  her,  they  confiscated  all  her  property;  the 
only  favor  she  could  obtain  was  tlmt  I  sliould  accompany  her,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  Jovial,  whom  the  general  liad  given  to  me,  she  would 
have  liad  to  make  the  journey  on  foot.  It  was  thus,  with  her  on  horse- 
back, and  I  leading  lier  as  I  lead  you,  my  children,  tiiat  we  arrived  at  the 
miserable  village,  where,  three  months  after,  you  poor  little  things  were 
born!" 

"And  our  father?" 

"Impossible  for  hijn  to  return  to  Russia;  impossible  for  your  mother 
to  think  of  filijlit,  with  two  children;  impossible  for  the  general  to  write 
to  her,  as  he  knew  not  where  she  was." 

"  So,  since  tl)at  time,  you  have  liad  no  news  of  him?" 
'     "Yes,  my  children — once  we  had  news." 

"  And  by  wiioni?" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Dagobert  resumed,  with  a  singular  expre* 
Bion  of  countenance: 

"  By  whom?  By  one  who  is  not  like  other  men.  Yes— and  that  you 
may  uiiihr.stand  me  better,  I  will  n^lale  to  you  an  extraordinary  advent- 
ure, wliich  happened  to  your  tiithci  (hiring  his  last  Fi-encli  I'ainpaign. 
He  had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  carry  a  battery,  wiiich  was 
playing  heavily  on  our  army;  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  tlie  gen- 
eral put  him.scif  at  tlie  head  of  a  regiiricnt  of  cuirassiers,  and  diariced 
the  battery,  intending,  as  was  his  ciistoni,  to  cut  down  the  men  at  their 
guns.  He  was  on  horseback,  just  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  where 
all  the  artilK:rymen  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded,  wlii-n  one  of 
them  still  found  strength  to  raise  himself  upon  one  knee,  and  to  apply 
the  lighted  match  to  the  touch-hole,  and  that  when  your  father  WM 
*))OUt  ten  paces  In  front  of  the  loaded  Diece." 
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"Oh,  what  a  peril  for  our  father!" 

"  Never,  he  told  me,  hud  he  run  sueh  imminent  danger;  for  he  saw 
the  artilleryman  apply  the  match,  and  the  gun  go  off,  but,  at  the  very 
moment,  a  man  of  tall  stature,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  and  whom  he  had 
not  before  remarked,  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  cannon." 

"Unfortunate  creatuiel  what  a  horrible  death!" 

"Yes,"  said  Dagobert,  tliouglitfully;  "it  should  have  been  so.  Ha 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  no — 
nothing  of  the  kind!" 

"  What  dost  thou  tell  us?" 

"That  which  the  general  told  me.  'At  the  moment  when  the  gun 
went  off,'  has  he  often  repeated  to  me,  'I  shut  my  eyes  by  an  involun- 
tary movement,  that  I  might  not  see  the  mutilated  body  of  the  poor 
wretch  who  had  sacrificed  himself  in  my  place.  When  I  again  opened 
them  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  was  the  tall  figure 
of  this  man,  standing  erect  and  calm  on  the  same  spot,  and  casting  a 
sad,  mild  look  on  t)ie  artilleryman,  who,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground 
and  his  body  thrown  backward,  gazed  on  him  with  as  much  terror  as  if 
he  had  been  the  devil  in  person.  Afterward,  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
I  lost  sight  of  this  man,'  added  your  father." 

"  Bless  me,  Dagobert!  how  can  this  be  possible?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  said  to  the  general.  He  answered  me  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  exjilain  to  himself  this  event,  which  seemed  as 
incredible  as  it  was  true.  Moreover,  your  father  must  have  been  greatly 
struck  with  the  countenance  of  this  man,  who  appeared,  he  said,  about 
thirty  years  of  age;  for  he  r^pmarked  that  his  extremely  black  eyebrows 
were  joined  together,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  one  line  from  temple  to 
temple,  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  black  streak  across  his  forehead. 
Remember  this,  my  children;  youl^ill  soon  see  why." 

"Oh,  Dagobert!  we  shall  not  forget  it, "  said  the  orphans,  becoming 
more  and  more  astonished  as  he  proceeded. 

"Is  it  not  strange — this  man  witii  a  black  streak  on  his  forehead?" 

"  Well,  you  sliall  hear.  The  general  had,  as  1  told  you,  been  left  for 
dead  at  Waterloo.  During  the  night,  which  he  passed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  a  sort  of  delirium  brought  on  by  tlie  fever  of  his  wounds,  he 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  this  same  man  bending  over  him,  with  a  look 
of  great  mildness  and  deep  melancholy,  stanching  his  wounds,  and 
u.<'ing  every  effort  to  revive  liim.  But,  as  your  father,  whose  senses 
were  still  wandering,  repulsed  his  kindness,  saying,  that  after  such  a  de- 
feat, it  only  remained  to  die,  it  appeared  as  if  this  man  replied  to  him: 
'  You  must  live  for  Eva!' — meaning  your  mother,  whom  the  general 
had  left  at  Warsaw,  to  join  the  Emperor  and  make  this  campaign  of 
France." 

"  How  strange,  Dagobert!  And  since  then,  did  our  father  never  see 
this  man?" 

"  Yes,  he  saw  him,  for  it  is  he  who  brought  news  of  the  general  to 
your  poor  mother." 

"  When  was  that?    We  never  heard  of  it." 

"  You  remember  that,  on  the  day  your  mother  died,  you  went  to  the 
pinelforest  with  old  Fedora?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Rose,  mournfully;  "  to  fetch  some  heath,  of  which 
our  mother  was  sofond." 

"  Poor  mother!"  added  Blanche;  "she appeared  so  well  that  morning, 
that  we  could  not  dream  of  t)ie  calamity  which  awaited  us  beforenight.'' 

"True,  my  children;  I  sang  and  worked  that  morning  in  the  garden, 
expecting,  no  more  than  you  did,  what  was  to  happen.  Well,  as  I  was 
singing  at  my  work,  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  voice  ask  me  in  French:  '  Is 
this  the  village  of  Milo.sk?'  I  turned  round  and  saw  before  me  a 
stranger;  I  looked  at  him  attentively,  and,  instead  of  replying,  fell  bact 
two  steps,  quite  stupelied," 
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"  Ar»d  whr  -hen?" 

"He  was  of  tall  stature,  very  pale,  with  a  high  and  open  forehead; 
but  his  two  eyebrows  met,  and  seemed  to  form  one  black  streak 
across  it." 

"  It  was  then  the  same  man  who  had  twice  been  with  our  father  ia 
battle?" 

"Yes,  it  was  he." 

"  But,  Da£?obert,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully,  "  is  it  not  a  long  time  since 
these  battles?" 
,     "  About  sixteen  years. " 

"  And  of  what  age  was  this  stranger?" 
{     "  Hardly  more  than  thirty." 

I     "  Then  how  could  it  be  tlie  same  man,  who,  sixteen  years  before,  had 
)  been  with  our  father  in  the  wars?" 

"You  are  right,"  said  Dagobert,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders;  "  I  may  have  been  deceived  by  a  chance  likeness — • 
and  yet " 

"  Or,  if  it  were  the  same,  he  could  not  have  got  older  all  that  while." 

"  But  didst  thcu  not  ask  him  if  he  had  not  formerly  succored  our 
father?" 

"  At  first,  I  was  so  surprised,  that  I  did  not  think  of  it;  and  aftervf  ard 
he  remained  so  short  a  time,  that  I  had  no  opportunity.  Well,  he  asked 
me  for  the  village  of  Milosk.  '  You  are  there,  sir,'  said  I,  '  but  how  do 
you  know  that  I'm  a  Frenchman  ?'  '  I  heard  you.  singing  as  I  passed,' 
replied  he;  '  could  you  tell  me  the  house  of  Madame  Simon,  the  wife 
of  the  general  ?'  '  She  lives  here,  sir. '  Then,  looking  at  me  for  some 
seconds  iti  silence,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said:  '  You  are  the 
friend  of  General  Simon — his  best  friend.'  Judge  of  my  astonishment, 
as  I  answered:  '  But,  sir,  how  do  you  tnow  ?  He  has  often  spoken  of 
you  with  gratitude.'  'You  have  seen  the  general  then  ?'  '  Yes,  soma 
time  ago,  in  India.  I  am  also  his  friend;  I  bring  news  of  him  to  his  wife, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  exiled  in  Siberia.  At  Tobolsk,  whence  I  come,  I 
learned  that  she  inhabits  tliis  village.     Conduct  me  to  her!'  " 

"  The  good  traveler — I  love  him  already,"  said  Rose. 

"  Yes,  he  was  the  friend  of  our  father!" 

"  I  begged  him  to  wait  an  instant,  whilst  I  went  to  inform  your  mother, 
sothat  the  surprise  might  not  do  her  harm;  five  minutes  after,  he  was 
beside  her." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  man  was  this  traveler,  Dagobert?" 

"  He  was  very  tall;  he  wore  a  dark  pelisse  and  a  fur  cap,  and  had  long 
black  hair." 

"  Was  he  handsome  ?" 

'  yes,  my  cliildren— very  handsome:  but  with  so  mild  and  melanohol/ 
an  air,  that  it  pained  my  heart  to  see  him." 

"  I*(jor  man!  he  liad  doubt  less  known  some  great  soitow." 

"  Your  mother  liad  been  elos(;tcd  with  him  for  some  minutes,  when  she 
called  me  to  her,  and  said  that  she  liad  just  received  good  news  of  the 
general.  She  was  in  tears,  and  had  before  her  a  large  packet  of  papers; 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  journal  which  your  father  had  written  every  evening 
to  console  himself;  not  being  able  to  speak  to  her,  ho  told  the  paper  all 
that  he  would  have  told  her." 

"  And  these  papers,  where  are  they,  Dagol)ert  ?" 

"There,  in  the  knapsack,  with  my  cross  and  our  purse.  One  day  I 
will  give  tbem  to  you;  but  I  have  picked  out  a  few  leaves  here  and  thwe 
for  you  to  read  presently.     You  will  see  why." 

"  Had  our  father  Ijeen  long  in  India?" 

"I  gathiTed  from  t lie  few  words  wliieh  y<uir  mother  said,  that  Vr'i 
generid  liad  gone  tothat  country,  after  lithling  for  the  Greeks  against 
tlio  Turks— for  he  always  liked  to  bo  with  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Xo  iDdit^  be  lutvdc  flercu  >Tar  u^^ainut  tbo  Sui^Usb;  they  b^icl  murdered  onr 
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prisoneijs  In  pontoons  and  tortured  the  Eiflperor  at  St.  Helena,  and  tte 
war  was  a  doubly  good  one,  for  he  served  a  just  cause." 

"  What  cause  did  he  serve  then  ?" 

"  That  of  one  of  the  poor  native  princes,  whose  territories  the  English 
lay  waste,  till  the  day  when  they  take  possession  of  them  against  law  and 
right.  You  see,  my  children;  it  was  once  more  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  your  father  did  not  miss  the  opportunity.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  so  well  trained  and  disciplined  the  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  of  the  prince,  that,  in  two  encounters,  they  cut  to  pieces  the  English 
sent  against  them,  and  who,  no  doubt,  had  reckoned  without  your  brave 
father,  my  children.  But  come,  you  shall  read  some  pages  of  his  jourual, 
which  will  tell  you  more  and  better  than  I  can.  Moreover,  you  will  find 
in  them  a  name  which  you  ought  always  to  remember;  it  is,  therefore, 
that  I  have  chosen  this  passage." 

"Oh,  what  happiness!  To  read  the  pages  written  by  our  father,  is  al- 
most to  hear  him  speak,"  said  Rose. 

"  It  is  as  if  he  were  close  beside  us,"  added  BlaTJche. 

And  the  young  girls  stretched  out  their  hands  with  eagerness  to  catch 
hold  of  the  leaves  that  Dagobert  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  Then,  by 
a  simultaneous  movement,  full  of  touching  grace,  they  pressed  the  writ- 
ing of  their  father  in  silence  to  iheir  lips. 

"  You  will  see  also,  my  children,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  why  I  was 
surprised  that  your  guardian  angel,  as  you  say,  should  be  called  Gabriel. 
Read,  read,"  added  the  soldier,  observing  the  puzzled  air  of  the  orphans. 
"  Only  I  ought  to  tell  you,  that,  when  he  wrote  this,  the  general  had  not 
yet  fallen  in  with  the  traveler  who  brought  the  papers." 

Rose,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  took  the  leaves  and  began  to  read  in  a  soft 
and  trembling  voice.  Blanche,  with  htr  head  resting  on  her  sister's 
shoulder,  followed  attentively  every  word.  One  could  even  see,  by  the 
slight  motion  of  her  lips,  that  she  too  was  readipg,  but  only  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXTRACTS  FROM   THE  JOURNAL  OF   GKNERAl.  SIMON. 

'■'■Bivouac  of  the  Mountains  of  Ava,  the  20th  February,  1830. 

"Each  time  that  I  add  some  pages  to  this  journal,  written  now  in  the 
heart  of  India,  where  the  fortune  of  my  wandering  and  proscribed  exist- 
ence has  thrown  me— a  journal  which,  alas!  my  beloveu  Eva,  you  may 
never  read— I  experience  a  sweet,  yet  painful  emotion;  for,  although  to 
converse  thus  with  you  is  a  consolation,  it  brings  back  the  bitter  thought 
that  I  am  unable  to  see  or  speak  to  you. 

•'  Still,  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  your  eyes,  your  generous  heart 
V.  ill  throb  at  the  name  of  the  intrepid  being,  to  whom  I  am  this  day  in- 
dc:bted  for  my  life,  and  to  whom  I  may  thus  perhaps  owe  the  happiness 
.of  seeing  you  again— you  and  my  child— for  he  lives,  our  child— is  it  not 
si  •  ?  Yes,  it  must  be— for  else,  poor  wife,  what  an  -existence  wouid  be 
\ours  amid  the  horrors  of  exile!— Dear  soul!"  he  must  now  he  fourteen. 
\\  hom  does  he  resemble  ?  Is  he  like  you  ?  Has  he  your  large  and  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes  ?— Madman  that  I  am!  how  many  times,  in  this  long  journal, 
have  1  already  asked  the  same  idle  question,  to  which  you  can  return  no 
answer! — How  manv  times  shall  I  continue  to  ask  it? — But  you  will 
teach  our  child  to  speak  and  love  the  somev.hat  barbarous  name  of 
Djabna.^'' 

"  Djalma!"  said  Rose,  as  with  moist  eyes  she  left  off  reading. 

"  Djalma!"  repeated  Blanche,  who  shared  the  emotion  of  her  sister. 
"  Oh,  we  shall  never  forget  that  name!" 

"  And  you  will  do  well,  my  children;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
famous  soldier,  though  a  very  young  one.    But  go  on,  my  little  Rosel" 

"I  have  told  you  in  the  preceding  pages,  my  dear  Eva,  of  the  two 
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glorious  days  we  have  had  this  month.  The  troops  of  my  old  frieiid  tha 
prince,  which  daily  make  fresh  advances  in  European  discipline,  have  per- 
formed wonders.  Y»'e  have  beaten  the  English,  and  obliged  them  to 
abandon  a  portion  of  this  unhappy  country,  which  they  had  invaded  in 
contempt  of  all  the  rights  of  justice,  and  which  they  continue  to  ravage 
without  mercy;  for,  in  these  parts,  English  warfare  is  another  name  for 
treachery,  pillage  and  massacre.  This  morning,  after  a  toilsome  march 
through  a  rocky  and  mountainous  district,  we  receivexl  information 
from  our  scouts,  that  the  enemy  had  been  re-enforced,  and  was  preparing 
to  act  on  the  offensive;  and,  as  we  were  separated  from  them  by  a  dis- 
tance of  h,  few  leagues  only,  an  engagement  became  inevitable.  My  old 
friend,  the  prince,  the  father  of  my  deliverer,  was  impatient  to  march  to 
the  attack.  The  action  began  about  three  o'clock;  it  was  very  bloody 
and  furious.  Seeing  that  our  men  wavered  for  a  moment,  for  they  were 
inferior  in  number,  and  the  English  re-enforcements  consisted  of  fresh 
troops,  I  charged  at  the  head  of  our  littie  reserve  of  cavalry.  The  old 
prince  was  in  the  center,  flgliting,  as  he  always  fights,  intrepidly;  his  son 
Djalma,  scarcely  eighteen,  and  brave  as  his  father,  did  not  leave  my 
side.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagem.eut,  my  horse  was  killed  under 
me,  and  rolling  over  into  a  ravine,  along  the  edge  of  which  I  was  riding, 
I  found  myself  so  awkwardly  entangled  beneath  him,  that  for  an  instaait 
I  thought  my  thigh  was  broken." 

"Poor  father!"  said  Blanche. 

"  This  time,  happily,  nothing  more  dangerous  ensued — thanks  to 
JJjalmnf  You  see,  Dagobert,"  added  Rose,  "  that  I  remember  the  name." 
And  she  continued  to  read: 

"  The  English  thought — and  a  very  flattering  opinion  it  was — that,  if 
they  could  kill  me^  they  would  make  short  work  of  the  prince's  army. 
So  a  Sepoy  officer,  with  five  or  six  irregular  soldiers — cowardly  and 
ferocious  brigands — seeing  me  roll  down  the  ravine,  threw  themselves 
into  it  to  dispatch  me.  Surrounded  by  fire  and  smoke,  and  carried  away 
by  their  ardor,  our  mountaineers  had  not  seen  me  fall;  but  Djalma  never 
left  me.  He  leaped  into  the  ravine  to  my  assistance,  and  his  cool  in- 
trepidity saved  my  life.  He  had  retained  the  fire  of  his  double-barreled 
carbine;  with  one  barrel  he  killed  the  officer  on  the  spot;  with  the  other, 
he  broke  the  arm  of  an  irregtUar  who  had  already  pierced  my  left  hand 
with  his  bayonet.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  Eva;  it  is  nothing — only 
a  scratch." 

"  Wounded — again  wounded— alas!"  cried  Blanche,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  and  interrupting  her  sister. 

"Take  courage!"  said  Dagobert;  "I  dare  say  it  was  only  a  scratch, 
as  the  general  calls  it.  Formerly,  he  used  to  call  wounds,  wl)icli  did  not 
di.sable  a  man  from  fighting,  blank  wounds.  There  was  no  one  like  hina 
for  such  sayings." 

"Djalma,  seeing  me  wounded,"  resumed  Rose,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  made  use  of  his  heavy  carbine  as  a  club,  and  drove  b.ack  the  soldiers. 
At  that  instant,  Kperci-ivcd  a  new  assailant,  who,  sheltered  behind  a 
clump  of  bamboos  whicTi  conunandcd  the  ravine,  slowly  lowered  \\\s 
Jotig  gim,  placed  the  barrel  between  two  branches,  and  took  deliberate 
aim  at  Djalma.  Before  my  sliouts  could  apprise  him  of  his  danger,  the 
brave  youth  had  received  a  ball  in  his  breast.  Feeliup  himself  liit,  h» 
fell  ba(tk  involimtarily  two  paces,  and  dropped  upon  one  knee;  but  he 
atill  remained  firm,  endeavoring  to  cover  me  with  his  body.  You  ina7 
conceive,  my  rage  and  despair,  whilst  all  nay  efforts  to  disengage  myself 
were  paralyzed  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  my  thigi.  Powerless  and 
disarmed,  I  witnessed  for  some  monjcnls  this  unequa'  struggle. 

"  Djalma  was  losing  blood  rapidly;  his  strength  of  arm  began  to  fall 
blm;  already  one  of  the  imyularii,  inciting  his  comrades  with  his  voice. 
drew  fmni  his  belt  an  cnornKJUs  and  heavy  kiud  of  bill-hook,  capable  ot 
Itlikliig  off  A  boftd  ftt  uu«  blow— whcu  a  dbaeuof  yur  uiouutaineera  mad* 
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their  appearance,  borne  toward  the  spot  by  the  irresistible  current  of  tho 
battle.  Djalu)a  was  rescued  in  his  turn,  I  was  released,  and,  inaquarter 
of  an  hour  ^  was  able  to  mount  a  horse.  The  fortune  of  the  day  is  ours, 
though  with  severe  loss;  but  the  fires  of  the  English  bivouac  are  still 
visible,  and  o-morrow  the  conflict  will  be  decisive.  Thus,  my  beloved 
Eva,  I  owe  my  life  to  this  youth.  Happily,  his  wound  occasions  us  no 
uneasiness;  the  ball  onlv  glanced  aloug  the  ribs  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion." 

"The  bravo  boy  might  have  said:  ^  A  blank  wound,^  like  the  general," 
observed  Dagobert. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Eva,"  continued  Rose,  "you  must  become  acquainted, 
by  means  of  this  narrative  at  least,  with  the  intrepid  Djalnia.  He  is  but 
just  eighteen.  With  one  word,  I  will  paint  for  you  his  noble  and  valiant 
nature;  it  is  a  custom  of  this  couutry  to  give  surnames,  and,  when  only 
fifteen,  he  was  called  The  Generous — by  which  was,  of  course,  meant  gen- 
erous in  heart  and  mind.  By  another  custom,  no  less  touching  than 
■whiiosical,  this  surname  has  reverted  to  his  parent,  who  is  called  The 
FatJcr  of  the  Generous,  and  who  might,  with  equal  proprietj',  be  called 
Tht  Tust :  for  this  old  Indian  is  a  rare  example  of  chivalrous  honor  and 
prcnd  independence.  He  might,  like  so  many  other  poor  princes  of  this 
country,  have  humbled  himself  before  the  execrable  despotism  of  the 
English,  bargained  for  the  relinquishment  of  sovereign  power,  and 
submitted  to  brute  force — but  it  was  not  in  his  nature.  '  My 
complete  rights,  or  a  grave  in  my  7)ative  mountains  T — such  is  his 
motto.  And  this  is  no  empty  boast;  it  springs  from  the  convic- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  just.  '  But  you  will  be  crushed  in  the 
struggle,'  have  I  said  to  him.  'My  friend,'  he  answered,  'what  if,  to 
force  you  to  a  disgraceful  act,  you  v*ere  told  to  yidd  or  dieP  From  that 
day,  I  understood  him,  and  have  devoted  myself,  mind  and  body,  to  the 
ever  sacred  cause  of  the  weak  against  tho  strong.  You  see,  my  Eva,  that 
Djalma  shows  nimself  worthy  of  such  a  father.  This  young  Indian  is.so 
proud,  so  heroic  in  his  bravery,  that,  like  a  young  Greek  of  the  daj's  of 
Leonidas,  he  fights  with  his  breast  bare;  whilst  the  other  warriors  of  his 
country  (wiio,  indeed,  usually  have  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders  uncov- 
ered) wear,  in  time  of  battle,  a  thick  impenetrable  vest.  The  rash  daring 
of  this  youth  reminds  me  of  the  King  of  Naples,*  of  whom  I  have  so 
often  told  you,  and  wlsom  I  have  seen  a  hundred  times  leading  the  ra  est 
desperate  charges  with  nothing  but  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand." 

"  That's  another  of  those  kings  I  was  telling  you  of,  whom  the  Em- 
peror set  up  for  his  amusement,"  said  Dagobert.  "  I  once  saw  a  Prussian 
oflBcer  prisoner,  whose  face  had  been  cut  across  by  that  mad-cap  King  of 
Naples'  riding-whip;  the  mark  was  there,  a  red  and  blue  stripe.  The 
Prussian  swore  he  was  dishonored,  and  that  a  saber-cut  would  have  been 
preferable.  I  should  just  think  so!  That  devil  of  a  king!  he  only 
knew  one  maxim:  ^ Fonoard,  on  the  cannon  P  As  soon  as  they  began  to 
cannonade,  one  would  have  thought  the  guns  were  calling  him  with  all 
their  might,  for  he  was  soon  up  to  them  with  his '  Here  lamP  If  I  speak 
to  you  about  him,  my  children,  it  is  that  he  was  fond  of  repeating:  '  No 
one  will  break  through  a  square  [of  infantry,  if  General  Simon  or  I  can- 
not do  it.' " 

Rose  continued: 

"I  have  observed  with  pain,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  Djalma 
is  often  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy.  At  times,  I  have  seen  him 
exchange  with  his  father  looks  of  singular  import.  In  spite  of  our 
mutual  attachment,  I  believe  that  both  conceal  from  me  some  family 
secret,  in  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  expressions  which  have  dropped 
from  them  by  chance. 

"It  I'elates  to  some  strange  event,  which  thetf  vivid  knaginationa Ijavi 
tovested  Tfith  a  supernatural  character.  .      s      *       ,.  j 

*  Mvirat, 
1 
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"  Ard  yet,  my  love,  you  and  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  smile  at  tho 
credulitv'of  others.  I,  since  the  French  campaign,  when  I  met  with  that 
extraordinary  adventure,  which,  to  this  day,  I  am  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand  " 

"  This  refers  to  the  man  who  threw  himself  before  the  mouth  of  a  can-- 
non,"  said  Dagobert. 

"  And  you,"  continued  the  maiden,  still  reading,  "you,  my  dear  Eva, 
since  the  visits  of  that  j^ounc  and  beautiful  woman,  whom,  as  your  mother 
asserted,  she  had  seen  at  Jur  mother's  house  forty  years  before." 

The  orphans,  in  amazement,  looked  at  the  soldier. 

"  Your  mother  never  spoke  to  me  of  that,  nor  the  general  either,  mj 
children;  t)iis  is  as  strange  to  me  as  it  is  to  you." 

T\'ith  increasing  excitement  and  curiosity.  Rose  continued: 

"  After  all,  my  dear  Eva,  things  which  appear  very  extraordinary,  may 
often  be  explained  by  a  chance  resemblance  or  a  freak  of  nature.  The 
marvelous  being  always  the  result  of  optical  illusion  or  heated  fancy,  a 
time  must  come,  when  that  which  appeared  to  be  superhuman  or  super- 
natural will  prove  to  be  the  most  simple  and  natural  event  in  the  world. 
I  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  the  things,  which  we  denominate  our  prod- 
igies, will  one  day  receive  this  commonplace  solution." 

"  You  see,  my  children — things  appear  marvelous,  which  at  bottom 
are  quite  simple— though  for  a  long  time  we  understand  nothing  about 
them." 

"As  our  father  relates  this,  we  must  believe  it,  and  not  be  astonished 
— eh,  sister?" 

"  Yes,  trul}' — since  it  will  be  explained  one  day." 

"  For  example,"  said  Dagobert,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  you  two 
are  so  much  alike,  that  any  one,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  yoii 
daily,  might  easily  take  one  for  the  other.  Well!  if  they  did  not  know 
that  you  are,  so  to  speak,  doubles,  they  might  think  the  devil  was  mixed 
up  with  such  good  little  angels  as  you." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Dagobert;  in  this  way  many  things  may  be  explained, 
even  as  our  father  says."    And  Rose  continued  to  read: 

"  Not  without  pride,  my  gentle  Eva,  have  I  learned  that  Djalma  haa 
French  blood  in  his  veins.  His  father  married,  some  years  ago  ,a  young 
girl  whose  family,  of  French  origin,  had  long  been  settled  at  Batavia  in 
the  island  of  Java.  This  similarity  of  circumstances  between  my  old 
friend  and  myself — for  your  family,  also,  my  Eva,  is  of  French  origin, 
and  long  settled  in  a  foreign  land — has  only  served  to  augment  my  sym- 
pathy for  him.  Unfortunately,  he  has  long  had  to  mourn  the  l»ss  of  the 
wife  whom  he  adored. 

"See,  my  beloved  Eva!  my  hand  trembles  as  I  write  these  words.  I 
am  weak — I  am  foolish — but,  alas!  my  heart  sinks  within  me.  If  such  a 
misfortune  were  to  happen  to  me — Oh,  my  God! — and  our  child — what 
would  become  of  him  without  thee — without  his  father — in  that  barbarous 
country?  But  no!  the  very  fear  is  madness;  and  yet  what  a  horrible 
torture  is  uncertainty.  Where  may  you  now  be?  What  are  you  doing? 
What  has  become  of  you?  Pardon  these  black  thoughts,  whicli  are  some- 
times too  nmcli  for  mo.  They  are  the  cause  of  my  worst  moments — 
for,  when  free  from  them,  I  can  at  least  say  to  myself:  I  am  pro»icribed, 
1  am  every  way  unfortumite — but,  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  world,  two 
hearts  still  beat  for  me  with  affection— yours,  my  Eva,  and  our  cliild's!" 

Hose  could  hardly  finish  this  passage;  for  some  seconds  her  voice  was 
broken  by  sob.s.  There  was  indeed  a  fatal  coincidence  between  the  fears 
of  (ieneral  tjimon  and  the  sad  reality;  and  what  could  be  more  touch- 
ing tliaii  these  outpourings  of  the  heart,  written  by  tlm  light  of  a  watch- 
tire,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  by  a  soldier  who  thus  sought  to  soothe  the 
pangs  o(  a  separation  wliich  he  felt  so  bitterly,  but  knew  not  would  be 
•t«irnal? 

M|»por  general!  he  hap  not  Jiewd  of  0«r  misfortmiPj"  said  Dagoberi 
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after  a  moment's  silence:  "but  neither  has  he  heard  that  he  has  two 
children  instead  of  one.  That  will  be  at  least  some  consolation.  But, 
come",  Blanche,  do  you  go  on  readins;  I  fear  it  fatigues  your  sister,  and 
she  is  too  much  affected  by  it.  Besides,  after  all,  it  is  only  just  that  you 
should  take  your  share  of  its  pleasure  and  its  sorrow." 

Blanche  tooli  the  letter,  and  Kose,  having  dried  her  eyes,  laid  in 
her  turn  her  sweet  head  on  the  shoulder  of  her  sister,  who  thus  con- 
tinued: 

"  I  am  calmer  now,  my  dear  Eva;  I  left  off  writing  for  a  moment, 
and  strove  to  banish  those  blank  presentiments.  Let  us  resume 
our  conversation.  After  discoursing  so  long  about  India,  I  will  talk 
to  you  a  little  of  Europe.  Yesterday  evening,  one  of  our  people  (a  trusty 
fellow)  rejoined  our  outposts.  He  brought  nie  a  letter  which  had 
arrived  from  France  at  Calcutta;  at  length  I  have  news  of  my  father, 
and  am  no  longer  anxious  on  his  account.  This  letter  is  dated  in 
August  of  last  year.  I  see  by  its  contents  that  several  other  letters,  to 
which  he  alludes,  have  either  been  delayed  or  lost;  for  I  had  not  re- 
ceived any  for  two  years  before,  and  was  extremely  uneasy  about  him. 
But  my  excellent  father  is  the  same  as  ever.  Age  has  not  weakened  him; 
his  character  is  as  energetic,  his  health  as  robust,  as  in  times  past — still 
a  workman,  still  proud  of  his  order,  still  faithful  to  his  austere  repub- 
lican ideas,  still  hoping  much! 

"  For  he  says  to  me,  '  the  time  is  at  ftanr?,'  and  he  underlines  those  words. 
He  gives  me  also,  as  you  will  see,  good  news  of  the  family  of  our  old  Dago- 
bert — of  our  friend — for  in  truth,  my  dear  Eva,  it  soothes  my  grief  to 
think  that  this  excellent  man  is  with  you,  that  he  vail  have  accompanied 
you  in  your  exile — for  1  know  him — the  heart  of  gold  beneath  the 
rude  rind  of  the  soldier! — How  he  must  love  our  child!" 

Here,  Dagobert  coughed  two  or  three  times,  stooped  down,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  seeking  on  the  ground  the  little  red  and  blue  check-hand- 
kerchief spead  over  his  knee.  He  remained  thus  bent  for  some  seconds, 
and  when  he  raised  himself,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  mustache. 

"How  well  our  father  knows  thee!" 

"  How  rightly  has  he  guessed  that  thou  wouldst  love  us!" 

"Well,  well,  my  children,  pass  over  that.  Let's  come  to  the  part 
where  the  general  speaks  of  my  little  Agricola,  and  of  Gabriel,  my  wife's 
adopted  child.  Poor  woman!  when  I  think  that  in  three  months  per- 
haps     Biat  come,  child;  read,  read,"  added  the  old  soldier,  wishing 

to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  I  still  hope  against  hope,  my  dear  Eva,  that  these  pages  will  one  day 
reach  you,  and  tiierefore  I  wish  to  insert  in  them  all  that  can  be  inter- 
esting to  Dagobert.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  him  to  have  some  news 
of  his  family.  My  father,  who  is  still  foreman  at  Mr.  Hardy's,  tells  me 
that  worthy  man  has  also  taken  into  his  house  tlie  son  of  our  old  Dag- 
obert. Agricola  works  under  my  fattier,  who  is  enchanted  with  him. 
He  is,  he  tells  me,  a  tall  and  vigorous  lad,  who  wields  the  heavy  forge- 
hammer  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  and  is  gay  as  he  is  intelligent  and  labo- 
rious. He  is  the  best  workman  in  the  establishment;  and  this  does  not 
prevent  him  in  the  evening,  after  his  hard  day's  work,  when  he  returns 
home  to  his  mother,  whom  he  adores,  from  making  songs  and  writing 
excellent  patriotic  verses.  His  poetry  is  full  of  lire  and  energy;  his  fel- 
low-workmen sing  nothing  else,  and  his  lays  have  the  power  to  warm  the 
coldest  and  the  most  timid  hearts." 

"How  proud  thou  must  be  of  thy  son,  Dagobert,"  said  Rose,  in  ad- 
miration; "he  writes  songs!" 

"Certainly,  it  is  all  very  fine;  but  what  pleases  me  best  is,  that  he  is 
good  to  his  mother,  and  that  he  handles  the  hammer  with  a  will.  As  for 
thesongs,  before  he  makes  a  '  Reveil  du  Pcuple '  or  a '  Marseilloise,'  he  will 
baye  bad  to  boat  a  good  deal  of  jaou;  but  wbere  cao  ti!l§  deyj}  of  m 
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Agricola  havt  learned  to  make  songs  at  all?  No  doubt  it  was  at  school, 
■where  he  went,  as  you  v.ill  see,  with  his  adopted  brother  Gabriel." 

At  this  name  of  Gabriel,  which  reminded  them  of  the  imaginary  being 
"S7hom  they  called  their  guardian  angel,  the  curiosity  of  the  young  girls 
-vvas  greatly  excited.  With  redoubled  attention,  Blanche  continued  in 
these  words: 

"  The  adopted  brother  of  Agricola,  the  poor  deserted  child  whom  the 
■wife  of  our  good  Dagobert  so  generously  took  in,  forms,  my  father  tells 
me,  a  great  contrast  with  Agricola;  not  in  heart,  for  they  have  both  ex- 
eellent  hearts;  but  Gabriel  is  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  as  much  as 
Agricola  is  lively,  joyous,  and  active.  Moreover,  adds  my  father,  each 
\SL  them,  so  to  speak,  has  the  outside  which  belongs  to  his  character. 
Agricola  is  dark,  tall  and  strong,  with  a  gay  and  bold  air;  Gabriel,  on 
the  contrary,  is  weak,  fair,  timid  as  a  girl,  and  his  face  wears  an  expres- 
.fion  of  angelic  mildness." 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise;  then,  as  they  turned 
toward  the  soldier  their  ingenuous  countenances,  Rose  said  to  him: 

"Hast  thou  heard,  Dagobert?  Our  father  says  that  thy  Gabriel  is 
Ilsir,  and  has  the  face  of  an  angel.    Why,  'tis  exactly  like  ours!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  heard  very  well;  it  is  that  which  surprised  me  in  your 
vlream." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  has  also  blue  ej^es,"  said  Rose. 

"As  for  that,  my  children,  though  the  general  says  nothing  about  it, 
i  will  answer  for  it;  your  fair  boys  have  alwajs  blue  eyes.  But,  blue  or 
black,  he  will  not  use  them  to  stare  at  young  ladies;  go  on,  and  you  will 
bee  why." 

Blanche  resumed: 

"  His  face  wears  an  expression  of  angelic  mildness.  One  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  where  he  went  with  Agricola  and 
other  children  of  his  quarter,  struck  with  his  intelligence  and  good  dis- 
position, spoke  of  him  to  a  person  of  consequence,  who,  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  lad,  placed  him  in  a  seminary  for  the  clergy,  and,  since 
the  last  two  years,  Gabriel  is  a  priest.  He  intends  devoting  himself  to 
foreign  missions,  and  will  soon  set  out  for  America." 

"  Thy  Gabriel  is  a  priest,  then  ?"  said  Rose,  looking  at  Dagobert. 

*' And  ours  is  an  angel,"  added  Blanche. 

"Wliich  only  proves  that  yours  is  a  step  higher  than  mine.  Well, 
every  one  to  his  taste;  there  are  good  people  in  all  trades;  but  I  prefel 
that  it  should  be  Gabriel  who  has  chosen  the  black  gown.  I  like  better  to 
see  my  boy  Aviih  naked  arms,  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  a  leathern  apron 
round  his  body,  neither  more  nor  less  than  your  old  grandfather,  my 
children — the  father  of  Marshal  Simon,  Duke  of  Ligny — for,  after  all, 
marshal  and  dxikc  he  is  by  the  grace  of  the  emperor.  Now  finish  youf 
letter." 

"  Alas,  yes,"  said  Blanche,  "  there  are  only  a  few  lines  left."  And  she 
:5ontinutd: 

"  Thus,  my  dear  and  tender  Eva,  If  this  journal  should  ever  reach  its 
destination,  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  Dagobert  as  to  the  position  of  hi» 
wife  and  eon,  whom  ho  left  for  our  sakes.  How  can  we  ever  repay  such 
a  sacriflce  ?  But  I  feel  sure  that  your  good  and  generous  heart  will  have 
found  some  means  of  compensation. 

"  Adieu!  Again  adieu,  for  to-day,  my  beloved  Eva;  I  left  off  writing  for 
a  moment,  to  visit  the  tent  of  Djalma.  He  slept  peacefully,  and  his 
father  watched  beside  him;  with  a  sign  he  banished  my  fears.  This  in- 
trepid young  man  is  no  longer  in  any  danger.  May  he  still  be  spared  in 
the  combat  of  to-morrow!  Adieu,  my  gentle  Eva;  the  niglit  is  silent  and 
calm;  the  fires  of  the  bivmuic  are  slowly  dying  out,  and  our  poor  mount- 
aineers repose  after  this  bloody  day:  I  can  hear,  from  hour  to  hour,  the 
distant  challenge  of  our  sentinels.  Those  foreign  words  bring  back  my 
fiicli  the)"  lemiu^l  jjiv  u£  iffbAt  \  vpiugUm^tf  fQrget  ia  YyilUof— (b^^t  I 


ftm  far  away,  separated  from  you  and  from  my  child.  Poor,  beloved  be- 
ings! what  will  be  your  destiny  ?  Ah,  if  I  could  only  send  you,  in  time, 
that  medal,  which,  by  a  fatal  accident,  I  carried  away  with  me  from 
.Warsaw,  you  might,  "perhaps,  obtain  leave  to  visit  France;  or  at  least  to 
send  our  cbild  there  with  Dagobert;  for  you  know  of  what  importance 

it But  why  add  this  sorrow  to  all  the  rest  ?  Unfortunately,  the  years 

are  passing  away,  the  fatal  day  will  arrive,  and  this  last  hope,  in  which 
I  live  for  you,  will  also  be  taken  from  me;  bat  I  will  not  close  the  even- 
ing by  so 'sad  a  thought.  Adieu,  my  beloved  Eva!  Clasp  our  child  to 
your  bosom,  and  cover  it  with  all  the  kisses  which  I  send  to  both  of  yon 
from  the  depths  of  exile! 

"  Till  to-morrow — after  the  battle!" 

The  reading  of  this  touching  letter  was  followed  by  a  long  silence. 
The  tears  of  Rose  and  Blanche  flowed  together.  Dagobert,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  was  absorbed  in  painful  reflections. 

Without  doors,  the  wind  augmented  in  violence;  a  heavy  rain  began 
to  beat  on  the  sounding  panes;  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the 
interior  of  the  inn.  But,  whilst  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  were 
reading  with  such  deep  emotion  these  fragments  of  their  father's  jour- 
nal, a  strange  and  mysterious  scene  took  place  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
brute-tamer. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    CAGES. 

MoROK  had  armed  himself.  Over  his  deer-skin  vest  he  had  drawn  tba 
coat  of  mail — that  steel  tissue,  as  pliable  as  cloth,  as  hard  as  diamond; 
then,  clothing  his  arms  and  legs  in  their  proper  armor,  and  his  feet  in 
iron-bound  buskins,  and  concealing  all  these  defensive  equipm.ents  be- 
neath large  trousers  and  an  ample  pelisse  carefully  buttoned,  he  took  in 
his  hand  a  long  bar  of  iron,  of  a  white  heat,  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Though  long  ago  daunted  by  the  address  and  energy  of  the  Prophet, 
his  tiger  Cain,  his  lion  Judas,  and  his  black  panther  Death,  had  some- 
times attempted,  in  a  moment  of  rebellion,  to  exercise  their  fangs  and 
claws  on  his  person;  but,  thanks  to  the  armor  concealed  beneath  his 
pelisse,  they  blunted  their  claws  upon  a  skin  of  steel,  and  notched  their 
fangs  upon  arms  or  legs  of  iron,  whilst  a  slight  touch  of  their  master's 
metallic  wand  left  a  deep  furrow  in  their  smoking  and  shriveled  flesh. 

Finding  the  inutility  of  their  efforts,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable 
memory,  the  beasts  soon  learned  that  their  teeth  and  claws  were  power- 
less, when  directed  against  this  invulnerable  being.  Hence,  their  ter- 
rifled  submission  teached  to  such  a  point,  that,  in  his  public  representa- 
tions, their  master  could  make  them  crouch  and  cower  at  his  feet,  by  the 
least  movement  of  a  little  wand  covered  with  a  flame-colored  paper. 

The  Prophet,  thus  armed  with  care,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  iron 
made  hot  by  Goliah,  descended  by  the  trap-door  of  the  loft  into  the 
large  shed  beneath,  in  which  were  deposited  the  cages  of  his  animals.  A 
mere  wooden  partition  separated  this  shed  from  the  etable  that  con- 
tained his  horses. 

A  lantern,  with  a  reflector,  threw  a  vivid  light  on  the  cages.  They 
were  four  in  number.  A  wide,  iron  grating  formed  their  side.s,  tjirning 
at  one  end  upon  hinges  like  a  door,  so  as  to  give  ingress  to  the  animal; 
the  bottom  of  each  den  rested  on  two  axle-trees  and  four  little  iron 
wheels,  so  that  they  could  easily  be  removed  to  the  large  covered  wagon, 
in  which  they  were  placed  during  a  journey.  One  of  them  was  empty; 
the  other  three  contained,  as  was  already  intimated,  a  panther,  a  tiger 
and  a  lion. 

The  panther,  originally  from  Java,  seemed  to  merit  the  gloomy  name 
of  Death,  by  her  grim  and  ferocious  aspect.  Completely  black,  she  lay 
froQChing  and  rolled  up  ia  the  bottom  qI  her  cage,  ana  her  dark  hues 
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mingling  with  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  her,  nothing  was  dig- 
tinctly  risible  but  two  fixed  and  glaring  ej-es— two  large  balls  of  phos- 
phoric light,  which  only  kindled,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  night-time;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  the  animals  of  the  feline  species,  to  enjoj'  entire  clear-  , 
ness  of  vision  only  in  darkness. 

The  Prophet  entered  the  stable  in  silence;  the  dark  red  of  his  long 
pelisse  contrasted  with  the  pale  yiellow  of  his  straight  hair  and  beard; 
the  lantern,  placed  at  some  height  above  the  ground,  threw  its  rays  full 
upon  this  man,  and  the  strong  light,  opposed  to  the  deep  shadows 
around  it,  gave  effect  to  the  sharp  proportions  of  his  bony  and  savagi- 
looking  figure. 

He  approached  the  cage  slowly.  The  white  rim,  which  encircled  his 
ej'e-ball,  appeared  to  dilate,  and  his  look  rivaled  in  motionless  brilliancy 
the  fixed  and  sparkling  gaze  of  the  panther.  Still  crouching  in  the 
shade,  she  felt  already  the  fascination  of  that  glance;  two  or  three  times 
she  dropped  her  eyelids,  with  a  low,  angry  growl,  then,  reopening  her 
eyes,  as  if  in  spite  of  herself,  she  kept  them  fastened  immovably  on 
those  of  the  Prophet.  And  now  her  rounded  ears  clung  to  her  skull, 
which  was  flattened  like  a  viper's;  the  skin  of  her  forehead  became  con- 
vulsively wrinkled;  she  drew  in  her  bristling,  but  silky  muzzle,  and  twice 
opened  her  jaws,  all  armed  with  formidable  fangs.  From  that  moment, 
a  kind  of  magnetic  relation  seemed  to  be  established  between  the  man 
and  the  beast. 

The  Prophet  extended  his  glowing  bar  toward  the  cage,  and  said  in  a 
quick,  imperious  tone:  "  Death!  come  here!" 

The  panther  rose,  but  so  dragged  herself  along,  that  her  belly  and  the 
bend  of  her  legs  touched  the  ground.  She  was  three  feet  high,  and 
nearly  five  in  length;  her  elastic  aud  fleshy  spine,  the  sinews  of  her 
thighs  as  well  developed  as  those  of  a  race-horse,  her  deep  chest,  he^ 
enormous  and  jutting  shoulders,  the  nerve  aud  muscle  of  her  short  thick 
paws — all  announced  that  this  terrible  animal  united  vigor  with  supple- 
ness, and  strength  with  agility. 

Morok.  with  his  iron  wand  still  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  cage, 
made  a  step  toward  the  panther.  Tlie  panther  made  a  step  toward  the 
Prophet.     Morok  stopped;  Death  stopped  also. 

At  this  moment,  the  tiger  Judas,  to  whom  Morok's  back  was  turned, 
bounded  violently  in  his  cage,  as  if  jealous  of  the  attention  which  his 
master  paid  to  the  panther.  He  growled  hoarsely,  and,  raising  his  head, 
Bhowed  the  under  part  of  his  redoubtable,  triangular  jaw,  and  his  broad 
chest  of  a  dirty  white,  with  which  lilemled  tli'.-  copper-color,  streaked  witli 
black,  of  his  sides;  hi.s  tail,  like  a  hu^e  red  s-i-p^-nt  with  rings  of  ebony, 
now  clung  to  his  flanks,  now  beat  them  with  a  slow  aud  continuous 
movement;  his  eyes,  of  a  transparent  and  brilliant  green,  were  fixed  up.)n 
the  Prophet. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  this  man  over  his  animals,  that  Juc^as  r!- 
most  immediately  cea.'sed  growling,  as  if  frightened  at  his  own  temeiit.. 
but  his  respiration  continued  loud  and  deep.  Morok  turned  his  face  to- 
ward him,  and  examined  him  very  attentively  during  some  seconds. 
The  panther,  no  longer  subject  to  the  power  of  her  master's  look,  slunk 
back  to  crouch  in  the  shade. 

A.  sharp  cracking,  as  if  by  sudden  jerk.s,  like  that  which  great  animals 
make  in  gnawing  a  hard  substance,  was  now  heard  from  the  cage  of  the 
lion.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  Prophet,  who,  leaving  the  tiger,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  other  den. 

Nothing  could  bo  seen  of  the  lion  but  his  monstrous  croup  of  a  reddish 
yellow.  His  thighs  were  bent  under  him,  aud  hi.s  thick  mano  served 
entirely  to  coneeul  his  liead.  But  l>y  t!ic  tiiusicm  ami  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  his  loins,  and  the  projection  of  his  back-hone,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  was  nuiking  violent  efforts  with  hia  throat  and  his  fore- 
fftWB.    Th«  Prophut  apprgacbed  the  cage  with  some  uueasinesa,  fearing 
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that,  notwithstanding  his  orders,  Goliah  had  given  the  lion  some  bones 
to  gnaw.  To  assure  himself  of  it,  he  said  in  a  quick  and  firm  voice: 
"Cain!" 

The  lion  did  not  change  his  position. 

"Cain!  come  lierc!"  repeated  Morok  in  a  louder  tone.  The  appeal 
Was  useless;  the  lion  did  not  move,  and  the  noiee  continued. 

'•  Cain,  come  here!"  said  the  Prophet  a  third  time;  but  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  he  applied  the  end  of  the  glowing  bar  to  the 
haunches  of  the  lion. 

Scarcely  did  the  light  track  of  smoke  appear  on  the  reddish  hide  of 
Cain,  when,  with  a  spring  of  incredible  agility,  he  turned  and  threw 
himself  against  the  grating,  not  crouching,  bat  at  a  single  bound — u^v 
right,  superb,  terrible.  The  Prophet  being  at  the  angle  of  the  cage, 
Cain,  in  his  fury,  had  raised  himself  sideways  to  face  his  master,  and, 
leaning  his  huge  flank  against  the  bars,  tlirust  between  them  his  enorm- 
ous fore-leg,  which,  with  its  swollen  muscles,  was  large  as  the  thigh  of 
Goliah. 

"Cain!  down!"  said  the  Prophet,  approaching  briskly. 

The  lion  did  not  obey  immediately.  His  lips,  curling  with  rage,  dis- 
played fangs  as  long,  as  large,  and  as  pointed,  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar.  But  Morok  touched  those  lips  with  the  end  of  the  burning  metal; 
and  as  he  felt  the  smart,  foUov/ed  by  an  unexpected  summons  of  his 
master,  the  lion,  not  daring  to  roar,  uttered  a  hollow  growl,  and  his  great 
body  sank  down  at  once,  in  an  attitude  of  submise ion  and  fear. 

The  Prophet  took  down  the  lantern,  to  see  what  Cain  had  been  gnaw- 
ing. It  was  one  of  the  planks  from  the  floor  of  his  den,  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  tearing  up,  and  was  craunchiug  between,  his  teeth  in  the 
extremity  of  his  hunger.  For  a  few  moments,  the  most  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  menagerie.  The  Prophet,  with  his  hand.s  behind  his  back, 
went  from  one  cage  to  the  other,  observing  the  animals  with  a  restless 
and  sagacious  look,  as  if  he  hesitated  to  m^ke  between  them  an  impor- 
tant and  difficult  choice. 

From  time  to  time,  he  listened  at  the  great  door  of  the  shed,  which 
opened  on  the  courtyard  of  the  inn.  At  length,  this  door  turned  on  its 
hinges,  and  Goliah  appeared,  his  clothes  cli'ipping  with  water.- 

"  Weill  is  it  done?"  said  the  Prophet. 

"  Not  without  troitble.  Luckily,  the  night  is  dark,  it  blows  hard,  and 
it  pours  with  rain." 

"  Then  there  is  no  suspicion?" 

"None,  master.  Your  information  was  good.  The  door  of  the  cellar 
opens  on  the  fields,  .lust  under  the  window  of  the  lasses.  When  you 
whistled  to  let  me  know  it  was  time,  I  crept  out  with  a  little  stage 
I  had  provided;  I  put  it  up  against  the  wall,  and  mounted  upon  it;  with 
my  six  feet,  that  made  nine,  and  I  could  lean  my  elbows  on  the  window- 
ledge;  1  took  the  shutter  in  one  hand,  a'.id  the  haft  of  my  knife  in  the 
other,  and,  whilst  I  broke  two  of  the  panes,  I  pushed  the  shutter  with  all 
my  might." 

"  And  they  thought  it  was  th^  wind?" 

"  Yes,  they  thought  it  was  the  wind.  You  see,  the  brute  is  not  such  a 
brute  after  all.  That  done,  I  crf'pt  back  into  my  cellar,  carrying  my 
stage  with  me.  In  a  lixtle  time,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  man;  it  was 
well  I^had  made  haste." 

"  Yes;  when  I  whistled  to  thee,  he  had  just  entered  the  supper-room. 
I  thought  he  would  have  been  longer." 

"  That  man's  not  made  to  remain  long  at  supper,"  said  the  giant, 
contemptuously.  "Some  moments  after  the  panes  had  been  broken, 
the  old  inan  opened  the  window,  and  called  his  dog,  saying:  '  Jump 
out,' — 1  went  and  hid  myself  at  the  further  end  of  the  cellar,  or  that  iiv 
terual  dog  would  haye  scented  me  through  the  door." 
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"  The  dog  is  now  shut  up  in  the  stable  with  the  old  man's  horse.  (34 
on!" 

"  When  I  heard  them  dose  shutter  and  window.  I  came  out  of  my 
cellar,  replaced  my  stage,  and  again  mounted  upon  it.  Unfastening  the 
shutter,  I  opened  it  without  noise,  but  the  two  brolven  panes  were  stop- 
ped up  with  the  skirts  of  a  pelisse.  I  heard  talking,  but  I  could  see  noth- 
ing; so  I  moved  the  pelisse  a  little,  and  tien  I  could  see  the  two  lasses  in 
bed  opposite  to  me,  and  the  old  man  sitting  down  with  his  back  to  where 
I  stood." 

"  But  the  knapsack — the  knapsack? — That  is  the  most  important." 

"  The  knapsack  was  near  tlie  window,  on  a  table,  by  the  side  of  a  lamp; 
Icould  have  reached  it  by  stretching  out  my  arm." 
'  "  What  didst  thou  hear  said?" 

As  you  told  me  to  think  only  of  the  knapsack,  I  can  only  remember 
what  concerns  the  knapsack.  The  old  man  said  lie  had  some  papers  in  it 
— the  letters  of  a  general — his  money — his  cross." 

"  Good!  what  next?" 

"  As  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  keep  the  pelisse  away  from  the  hole, 
it  slipped  through  my  fingers.  In  trying  to  get  hold  of  it  again,  I  put 
my  hand  too  much  forward.  One  of  the  lasses  saw  it,  and  screamed  out, 
pointing  to  the  window." 

"  Dolt!"  exclaimed  the  Prophet,  becoming  pale  with  rage,  "  thou  hast 
ruined  all." 

"  Wait  a  little!  there  is  nothing  lost  yet.  When  I  heard  the  scream,  I 
jumped  down  from  my  stage,  and  got  back  into  the  cellar;  as  the  dog 
was  no  longer  there,  I  left  the  door  ajar,  so  that  I  could  hear  them  open 
the  window,  and  see  by  the  light,  that  the  old  man  was  looking  out  with 
the  lamp;  but  he  could  find  no  ladder,  and  the  window  ^vas  too  high  fol 
any  man  of  common  size  to  reach  it." 

"  He  will  have  thought,  liiie  the  first  time,  that  it  was  the  wind.  Thou 
art  less  awkward  than  I  imagined." 

"  The  wolf  has  become  a  fox,  as  you  said.  Knowing  where  the  knap 
sack  was  to  be  found,  with  the  money  and  papers,  and  not  being  able  t* 
do  more  for  the  moment,  I  came  away — and  here  I  am." 

"  Go  up-stairs,  and  fetch  me  the  longest  pike." 

"Yes,  master." 

"And  the  piece  of  red  cloth." 

"Yes,  master." 

"Gol" 

Goliah  began  to  mount  the  ladder;  half-way  up  he  stopped.  "  Maste*  '' 
•aid  he,  "  may  I  not  bring  down  a  bit  of  meat  for  Death? — you  will  se6 
that  she'll  bear  me  malice;  she  puts  it  all  down  to  my  account;  she  nevet 
forgets,  and  on  the  first  occasion " 

"  The  pike  and  the  cloth!"  repeated  the  Prophet,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
f^nd  wliilst  Goliah,  swearing  to  himself,  proceeded  to  <'xe<'ute  his  in' 
Btnictions,  Morok  opened  the  great  door  of  the  shed,  looked  out  into  th« 
yard,  and  listened. 

"  Here  are  the  pike  and  cloth,"  said  the  giant,  as  he  descended  th» 
ladder  witli  these  articles.     "  Now,  what  must  1  do  next?" 

"Ketuni  to  the  cellar,  mount  once  more  to  the  window,  and  when  th« 
eld  man  leaves  tlie  room  precipitately " 

"  Who  will  make  him  leave  the  room?" 

"  Never  mind!  he  will  leave  it." 

"  What  next?" 

"  Thou  sayest  that  the  lamp  is  near  the  window?" 

"  Quite  near— on  the  table,  next  to  the  knapsack." 

"  Well,  then,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  leaves  the  room,  push  open  tli« 
window,  throw  down  the  lamp,  and  if  thou  accouiplisli  cleveiV  wha/ 
r«malD8  to  do,  the  teu  florina  are  Uiw^e.    Tbou  rwueuaber^iit  allf" 
♦'Ie»,  yei." 
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"The  girls  will  be  so  frightened  by  the  noise  and  darkness,  that  they 
Will  remain  dumb  with  terror." 

"Make  yourself  easy.  The  wolf  has  become  a  fox;  why  not  a  ser- 
pent?" 

"  There  is  yet  something  else." 
""Well,  what  now?" 

"The  roof  of  this  shed  is  not  very  high,  the  window  of  the  loft  is  ea«7 
Of  access,  the  night  is  dark— instead  of  returning  by  the  door " 

"I  will  come  In  at  the  window." 

"Ay,  and  without  noise." 

"  Like  a  true  serpent!"  and  the  giant  departed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Prophet  to  himself,  after  a  long  silence,  "these  means 
are  sure.  It  was  not  for  me  to  hesitate.  A  blind  and  obscure  instru- 
ment, I  know  not  the  motives  of  the  orders  I  have  received;  but  from 
the  recommendations  which  accompany  them,  but  from  the  position  of 
him  who  sends  them,  immense  interests  must  be  involved — interests 
connected  with  all  that  is  highest  and  greatest  upon  earth!  And  yet, 
how  can  these  two  young  girls,  almost  beggars— how  can  this  wretched 
soldier  represent  such  interests?  No  matter,"  added  he,  with  humihty; 
"  I  am  the  arm  which  acts — it  is  for  the  head,  which  thinks  and  orders, 
to  answer  for  its  work." 

Soon  after,  the  Prophet  left  the  shed,  carrying  with  him  the  red  cloth, 
and  directed  his  steps  toward  the  little  stable  that  contained  Jovial. 

The  crazy  door,  imperfectly  secured  by  a  latch,  was  easily  opened. 
At  sight  of  a  stranger,  Rabat-joie  threw  himself  upon  him;  but  his  teeth 
encountered  the  iron  leggings  of  the  Prophet,  who,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  dog,  took  Jovial  by  his  halter,  threw  the  cloth  over  his  head  to 
prevent  his  either  seeing  or  smelling,  and  led  him  from  the  stable  into 
the  interior  of  the  menagerie,  of  which  he  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     SUKPRISE. 

The  orphans,  after  reading  the  journal  of  their  father,  remained  fc- 
sorae  moments  silent,  sad,  and  pensive,  contemplating  tnose leaves  grown 
yellow  with  time.  Dagobert,  also  plunged  in  a  reverie,  thought  of  his 
wife  and  son,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated,  and  whom  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  again. 

The  soldier  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  which  had  lasted  for 
several  minutes.  Taking  the  leaves  from  the  hand  of  Blanche,  ho 
folded  them  carefully,  put  them  into  his  pocket,  and  thus  addressed  th« 
orphans: 

"  Courage,  my  children!  you  see  what  a  brave  father  you  have.  Think 
only  of  the  pleasure  of  embracing  him,  and  remember  always  the  name 
of  the  gallant  youth  to  whom  you  will  owe  that  pleasure — for  without  him 
your  father  would  have  been  killed  in  India." 

"  Djahna!  we  shall  never  forget  him,"  said  Rose. 

"  And  if  our  guardian  angel  Gabriel  should  return,"  added  Blanche, 
"  we  will  ask  him  to  watch  over  Djalma  as  over  ourselves." 

"  Very  well,  my  children;  I  am  sure  that  you  will  forget  nothing  that 
concerns  good  feeling.  But  to  return  to  the  traveler,  who  came  to  visit 
your  poor  mother  in  Siberia;  he  had  seen  the  general  a  month  after  the 
events  of  which  you  have  read,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  on  a  new  campaign  against  the  English.  It  was  then  that  yout 
Jather  intrusted  him  with  the  papers  and  medal." 

"  But  of  what  use  wjU  tlii«  medai  be  tg  us,  Dagobert?" 
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"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  engraved  upon  it?"  added 
Rose^  as  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 
Victim 


of 
L.  C.  D.  J. 

Pray  for  me! 


At  Paris, 

No.  3,  Rue  Saint  Francois. 

In  a  century  and  a.  half 

you  will  be 
the  13th  February,  1832. 


Paris, 
the  loth  February,  1682.  Prat  for  me  I 

I      "  Why,  it  means,  my  children,  that  on  the  13th  February,   1832,  we 
must  be  at  No.  3,  Eue  Saint  Francois,  at  Paris." 
j     "  But  what  are  we  to  do  there  ?" 

"Your  poor  mother  was  seized  so  quickly  with  her  last  illness,  that 
she  was  unable  to  tell  me.  All  I  know  is,  that  this  medal  came  to  )ier 
from  her  parents,  and  that  it  had  been  a  relic  preserved  in  her  family  for 
more  than  a  century."  ^ 

"  And  how  did  our  father  get  it  V" 

"  Among  the  articles  which  had  been  hastily  thrown  into  the  coach, 
when  he  was  removed  by  force  from  Warsaw,  was  a  dressing-case  of 
your  mother's,  in  which  was  contained  this  medal.  Since  that  time,  the 
general  had  been  unable  to  send  it  back,  having  no  means  of  communi- 
cating with  us,  and  not  even  knowing  where  we  were." 

"  This  medal  is  then  of  great  importance  to  us  ?" 

"  Unquestionably;  for  never,  during  fifteen  years,  had  I  seen  your 
mother  so  happy  as  on  the  day  the  traveler  brought  it  back  to  her. 
'Now,'  said  she  to  me,  in  presence  of  the  stranger,  and  with  tears  of 
joy  in  her  eyes,  'how  may  my  children's  destiny  be  brilliant  as  it  ha. 
hitherto  been  miserable.  I  will  entreat  of  the  governor  of  Siberia  per- 
mission to  go  to  France  with  my  daughters;  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
I  have  been  sufficiently  punished,  by  lif  teen  years  of  exile,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  my  property.  Should  they  refuse,  I  will  remain  here,  but 
they  will  at  least  allow  me  to  send  my  children  to  France,  and  you 
toust  accompany  them,  Dagobert.  You  shall  set  out  immediatelj',  "f or 
touch  time  has  been  already  lost;  and,  if  you  were  not  to  arrive  before 
the  13th  of  next  February,  this  cruel  separation  and  toilsome  journey 
Would  have  been  all  in  vain." 

"Suppose  we  were  one  day  after?" 

"  Your  mother  told  me  tliat  if  we  arrived  the  14th  instead  of  the  13tb, 
It  would  be  too  late.  She  also  gave  me  a  thick  letter,  to  put  into  the  post 
for  France,  in  the  first  town  we  should  pass  through — which  I  have  done." 

"  And  dost  thou  think  we  shall  be  at  Paris  in  time?" 

"  I  hope  so;  still,  if  you  are  strong  enough,  we  must  sometimes  make 
forced  marches— for,  if  we  only  travel  our  five  leagues  a  day,  and  that 
Without  accident,  we  shall  scarcely  reach  Paris  until  Uie  beginning  of 
February,  and  it  is  better  to  he  a  little  beforehand." 

"  But  as  our  father  is  in  India,  and  condemned  to  death  if  he  returns 
to  France,  when  sluill  we  see  him,  then?" 

"And  where  sir' 11  we  se(!  him?" 

"  Poor  children !  there  arc  so  many  things  you  have  j'et  to  learn.  When 
the  traveler  quitted  hiai  the  general  could  not  return  to  France,  but  bow 
he  can  do  so." 

"  And  why  is  that?" 

"  Bccau.sc  the  Bourbons,  who  had  banished  him,  were  themselves 
turned  out  last  year.  The  news  must  have  reached  India,  and  your 
fathei'  will  eertuirily  come  to  meet  you  at  I'aris,  because  ho  expects  that 
you  and  your  niotlur  will  be  there  on  the  l.'Uh  of  next  February." 

"  All!  now  I  undurstand  that  we  may  hope  to  see  him,"  said  Itose,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Dost  thou  know  the  name  of  this  travelor,  Dagobert?" 

•'No,  iriy  children;  but  wl^etber  called  Jjick  or  Peter,  he  is  a  worthy 
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man.  When  he  left  your  mother  she  thanked  him,  wrth  tears,  for  ail 
his  kindness  and  devotion  to  the  general,  herscll:  and  her  childreH;  but 
he  pressed  her  hands  in  his,  and  said  to  her,  in  so  gentle  a  voice  that  I 
could  hot  help  being  touched  by  it:  '  Why  do  you  thank  me  ?  Did  ho 
not  sav — LO^'B  one  another?" 

"  Who  is  that,  Dagobert?" 

"  Yes,  of  whom  did  the  traveler  speak?" 

"I know  nothing  about  it;  only  the  manner  in  which  he  pronounced 
those  words  struck  me,  and  they  were  the  last  ho  spoke." 

"Love one  another,"  repeated  Ro.se,  thoughtfully. 

''  How  beautiful  are  those  words?"  added  Blanche. 

"And  whither  was  the  traveler  poing?" 

"  Far,  very  far  into  the  North,  as  he  told  yonr  mother.  When  she 
eaw  him  depart,  she  said  to  me :  '  His  mild,  sad  talk  has  affected  me 
even  to  tears;  whilst  I  listened  to  him,  I  seemed  to  be  growing  better — 
I  seemed  to  love  my  husband  and  my  children  more — and  yet,  to  judge 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  one  would  think  that  tins  stranger 
had  never  either  smiled  or  irept  P  She  and  I  watched  him  from  the  door  aa 
long  as  we  could  follow  him  ^vith  our  eyes;  he  carried  his  head  down, 
and  his  walk  was  slow,  calm  and  firm;  one  might  fancy  that  he  counted 
his  steps.    And  talking  of  steps,  I  remarked  yet  another  thing." 

'•  What  was  it,  Dagobert?" 

"  You  know  that  the  road,  which  led  to  our  house,  was  always  damo, 
because  of  the  overflow  of  the  little  spring." 

'•Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  the  mark  of  the  travelers  footsteps  remained  in  the  clay 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  nails  under  his  shoe  in  the  forni  of  a  cross." 

"  How  in  the  form  of  a  cross?"  ' 

"  Look!"  said  Dagobert,  placing  the  tip  of  his  finger  seven  times  on 
tfae  coverlet  of  the  bed;  "  they  were  arranged  thus  beneath  his  heel: 


o 

o 

Tou  see,  that  it  forms  a  cross." 

"What  could  it  mean,  Dagobert?" 

"Chance,  perhaps — yes,  chance — and,  yet,  in  spite  of  myself,  this 
devil  of  a  cross  that  he  left  behind  him  struck  me  as  a  bad  omen;  fot 
hardly  was  he  gone  when  misfortune  after  misfortune  fell  upon  us." 

"  Alas!  the  death  of  our  mother!" 
I  "  Yes — but,  before  that,  another  piece  of  ill  luck.  Yoxi  had  not  yet 
'  returned,  and  she  was  writing  her  petition,  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  France, 
or  to  send  you  there,  when  I  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  It  was  a 
courier  from  the  governor-general  of  Siberia.  He  brought  us  orders  to 
change  our  residence;  within  three  days  we  were  to  join  other  condemned 
persons,  and  be  removed  with  them  four  hundred  leagues  further  north. 
Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  exile,  they  redoubled  in  cruelty  toward  your 
mother." 

"  Why  did  they  thus  torment  her  ?" 

"  One  would  think,  that  some  evil  genius  was  at  work  against  her.  A 
few  days  later,  the  traveler  would  no  longer  have  found  us  at  Milosk; 
and  if  he  had  joined  us  further  on,  it  would  have  been  too  far  for  tha 
medal  and  papers  to  be  of  use — since,  having  set  out  almost  immediately, 
we  shall  hardly  arrive  in  time  at  Paris.  '  It  they  had  some  interest  to 
prevent  me  and  my  children  from  going  to  France,*  said  your  mother, 
they  would  act  just  as  they  have  done.  To  banish  us  four  hundred 
leagues  further,  is  to  render  impossible  this  journey,  of  which  the  tefB^ 
\g  §594  '    And  the  j(J§ft  yy?rwbeime4  her  with  grieS," 
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"Perhaps  it  was  this  unexpected  sorrow  that  wa8  the  cause  of  hot 
sudden  illness." 

"  Alas!  no,  my  children;  it  was  that  infernal  Cholera,  who  arrives  with, 
out  giving  you  notice — for  he  too  is  a  great  traveler — and  strikes  you 
down  like  a  thunderbolt.  Three  hours  after  the  traveler  had  left  us, 
when  you  returned  quite  pleased  and  gay  from  the  foi-est,  with  your  larga 
bunches  of  wild-flowers  for  your  mother — she  was  already  in  the  last 
agony,  and  hardly  to  be  recognized.  The  Cholera  had  declared  itself  in 
the  village,  and,  that  evening,  five  persons  died  of  it.  Your  mother  had 
only  time  to  hang  the  medal  about  your  neck,  my  dear  little  Rose — to 
recommend  you  both  to  my  care — and  to  beg  that  we  should  set  out  im- 
medLiteiy.  When  she  was  gone,  the  new  order  of  exile  could  not  apply 
to  you;  and  I  obtained  permission  from  the  governor,  to  take  my  de^ 
"parture  with  you  for  France,  according  to  the  last  wishes " 

The  soldier  could  not  finish  the  sentence:  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  whilst  the  orphans  embraced  him,  sobbing. 

"  Oh!  but,"  resuiaed  Dagobert  with  pride,  after  a  moment  of  painful 
silence,  "  it  was  then  that  you  sliowed  yoursv.'lves  the  brave  daughters  of 
the  general.  Notwithstanding  the  danger,  it  was  impossible  to  tear  you 
from  your  mother's  bedside;  you  remained  with  her  to  the  last — you 
closed  her  eyes — you  watched  there  all  night — and  you  would  not  leave 
the  village  till  you  had  seen  me  plant  the  little  wooden  cross  over  the 
grave  1  had  dug  for  her." 

Dagobert  paused  abruptly.  A  strange,  wild  neighing,  mingled  with 
ferocious  roarings,  made  the  soldier  start  from  his  seat.  He  grew  pale, 
and  cried:  "  It  is  Jovial!— it  is  my  horse!  What  are  they  doing  to  my 
horse?"  Then,  opening  the  door,  he  descended  the  stairs  precipitately, 
y  The  two  sisters  clung  together,  so  terrified  at  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  soldier,  that  they"  saw  not  an  enormous  hand  pass  through  the 
broken  panes,  unfasten  the  snap  of  the  window,  push  it  violently  open, 
and  throw  down  the  lamp  placed  on  the  little  talile,  on  which  was  the 
soldier's  knapsack.  The  orphans  thus  found  themselves  plunged  i'\ 
complete  darkness. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

JOVIAL  AND   DEATH. 

MoROK  had  led  Jovial  into  the  midst  of  the  menagerie,  and  had  then 
removed  the  cloth  which  prqvented  him  from  seeing  and  smelling. 
Scarcely  did  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
than  they  threw  themselves,  furious  and  half  famished,  against  the  bars 
of  their  dens. 

The  hor.sc,  struck  with  stupor,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  ej'o  fixed, 
and  trembling  through  all  his  limbs,  appeared  as  if  nailed  to  the  ground; 
an  abundant  and  icy  sweat  rolled  suddenly  down  his  flanks.  The  Hon 
and  the  tiger  uttered  fearful  roarings,  and  struggled  violently  in  their 
dens.     The  panther  did  not  roar— but  her  mute  rage  was  terrific. 

With  a  tremendous  bound,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  her  skull,  she 
sprang  from  the  bottom  of  the  cage  against  the  bars;  then,  still  muto, 
still  furious,  ehe  crawled  back  to  the  extreme  corner  of  the  den,  and 
with  a  new  spring,  as  impetuous  as  it  was  blind,  she  again  strove  to 
force  in  the  iron  grating.  Three  times  liad  she  thus  bounded— silent, 
terrible;— when  the  horse,  passing  from  the  innnobility  of  stupor  to  the 
wild  agony  of  fear,  neighed  long  and  loud,  and  rushed  in  desperation  at 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  Finding  it  closed,  he  hung  his  head, 
bent  hi.s  knees  a  little,  and  rubbed  his  nostrils  against  the  opening  loft 
between  the  ground  and  the  bottom  of  the  door,  as  if  he  wished  to  in- 
hale the  air  from  the  outside;  then,  more  and  more  affrighted,  he  began 
to  neigh  with  redoubled  force,  and  slffuck  out  violently  with  hla  fore* 
t9ci 
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At  the  moment  when  Death  was  about  once  more  to  make  her  spring, 
the  Prophet  approached  her  cage.  The  heavy  bolt,  which  secnred  the 
grating,  was  pushed  from  its  staple  by  the  pike  of  the  brute-tamer — and, 
In  another  second,  Morok  was  half  way  up  the  ladder  that  communica- 
ted with  the  loft. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  mingled  with  the  neighing  of  Jovial, 
now  resounded  through  all  j)arts  of  the  inn.  The  panther  had  agpJn 
thrown  herself  furiously  on  the  grating,  and  tliis  time  it  had  yielded  to 
her  efforts.     ^Vith  one  spring,  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the  shed. 

The  light  of  the  lantern  was  reflected  from  the  glossy  ebon  of  her  hide, 
spotted  with  stains  of  a  duller  black.  For  an  instant,  she  remaineu 
motionless,  crouching  upon  her  thick-set  limbs,  with  her  head  close  to 
the  floor,  as  if  calculating  the  distance  of  the  leap,  by  which  she  was  to 
reach  the  horse;  then  suddenly  she  darted  upon  him. 

On  seeing  her  break  from  her  cage,  Jovial  had  thrown  himself  violent- 
ly against  the  door,  which  was  made  to  open  inward,  and  leaned  against 
it  with  all  his  might,  as  though  he  would  force  it  down.  Then,  at  tho 
moment  when  Death  took  her  leap,  he  reared  up  in  almost  an  erect  posi' 
tion;  but  she,  rapid  as  lightning,  fastened  upon  his  throat  and  hung 
there,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  buried  the  sharp  claws  of  her  fore-feet 
in  his  chest.  The  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  opened;  a  torrent  of  bright, 
red  blood  .spouted  forth  beneath  the  tooth  of  the  panther,  who,  now  sup- 
porting herself  on  her  hind-legs,  squeezed  her  victim  up  against  the  door, 
whilst  she  dug  into  his  flank  with  her  claws,  and  laid  bare  the  palpita- 
ting flesh.    Then  his  half-strangled  neighing  became  dreadful. 

Suddenly  these  words  resounded: 

"  Courage,  Jovial! — I  am  at  hand!    Courage!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Dagobeit,  who  was  exhausting  himself  in  desper- 
ate exertions,  to  force  open  the  door  that  concealed  this  sanguinary 
struggle. 

"  Jovial!"  cried  the  soldier,  "  I  am  here.    Help!  help!" 

At  the  sound  of  that  friendly  and  well-known  voice,  the  poor  animal, 
almost  at  its  last  gasp,  strove  to  turn  its  head  in  the  direction  whence 
came  the  accents  of  its  master,  answered  him  \\ith  a  plaintive  neigh,  and, 
einking  beneath  the  efforts  of  tlie  panther,  fell  prostrate — first  on  its 
knees,  then  upon  its  flank — so  that  its  backbone  lay  right  across  the  door, 
and  still  prevented  its  being  opened.  And  now  all  was  finished.  The 
panther,  squatting  down  upon  the  horse,  crushed  him  with  all  her  paws, 
and,  in  spite  of  some  last,  faint  kicks,  biuied  her  bloody  snout  in  hi  a 
body. 

"Help!  help! — my  horse!"  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  vainly  shook  the  door. 
"And  no  arms!"  he  added  with  rage;  "  no  arms!" 

"Take  care!"  exclaimed  the  brute-tamer,  who  appeared  at  the  window 
of  the  loft;  '"do  not  attempt  to  enter — it  might  cost  you  your  life.  My 
panther  is  furious." 

"But  my  horse!  my  horse!"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  He  must  have  strayed  from  his  stable  during  the  night,  and  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  shed.  At  sight  of  him,  the  panther  must  have 
broken  out  of  her  cage,  and  seized  hira.  You  are  answerable  for  all  the 
mischief  that  may  ensue,"  added  the  brute-tamer,  with  a  menacing  air; 
"  for  I  shall  have  to  run  the  greatest  danger  to  make  Death  return  to  her 
den." 

"But  my  horse!  only  save  my  horse!"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of 
hopeless  supplication. 

The  Prophet  disappeared  from  the  window. 

The  roaring  of  the  animals,  the  cries  of  Dagobert,  had  roused  from 
Bleep  every  one  in  the  inn  of  the  White  Falcon.  Here  and  there  lights 
were  seen  moving,  and  windows  were  thrown  open  precipitately.  The 
■ervants  of  the  inn  soon  appeared  in  the  yard  with  lanterns,  aad,  sup 
jounding  Dagobert,  inquiie4  Oj  hiw  Wha,t  bft4  bftppened. 
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"My  horse  is  there,"  cried  the  soldier,  continuing  to  shake  the  doo^ 
"  and  one  of  the  animals  of  that  wretch  has  escaped  from  its  cage." 

At  these  words,  the  people  of  the  inn,  alreadj'  terrified  by  the  fright- 
ful roaring,  fled  from  the  spot,  and  ran  to  inform  the  host.  The  soldier's 
anguish  may  be  conceived,  as  pale,  breathless,  with  his  ear  close  to  ths 
chink  of  the  door,  he  stood  listening.  By  degrees,  the  roaring  had 
ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  low  growls,  accompanied  by  H, 
stern  voice  of  the  Prophet,  repeating  in  harsh,  abrupt  accents:  "De;:i.-. 
come  here! — Death!" 

The  niglit  was  prof oundly  dark,  and  Dagobert  did  not  perceive  Goliah 
who,  crawling  carefully  along  the  tiled  roof,  entered  the  loft  by  the  attic- 
•window. 

And  now  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  was  again  opened,  and  the  latid- 
lord  of  tlie  inn  appeared,  followed  by  a  number  of  men.  Armed  with  a 
carbine,  he  advanced  with  precaution;  his  people  carried  staves  and 
pitchforks. 

"  What  is  the  matter  then?"  said  he,  as  he  approached  Dagobert. 
"  What  a  hubbub  in  my  house : — The  devil  take  wild-beast  showmen,  and 
negligent  fellows,  who  don't  know  how  to  tie  their  horse  to  the  manger! 
— If  your  beast  is  hurt,  so  much  the  worse  for  you;  you  should  have 
taken  more  care  of  it." 

Instead  of  replying  to  these  reproaches,  the  soldier,  who  still  listened 
attentively  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  shed,  made  a  sign  to  entreat 
silence.  Suddenly  a  ferocious  roar  was  heard,  follo-.ved  by  a  loud  cry 
of  the  ProiJhet;  and,  almost  immediately  after,  the  panther  howled  pite- 
ously. 

"  You  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  some  great  mischief,"  said  the  fright- 
ened host  to  the  soldier;  "  did  you  not  hear  that  cry?  Morok  Is,  per- 
haps, dangerously  wounded." 

Dagobert  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Goliah 
appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  You  may  enter  now,"  said  hej  "  the  danger  is  over." 

The  interior  of  the  menagerie  presented  a  singular  spectacle.  The 
Prophet,  pale,  and  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  agitation  beneath  an  ap- 
parent a'.r  of  calmness,  was  kneelintr  at  some  paces  from  the  cage  of  the 
Tjanther,  in  the  attitude  of  one  absorbed  in  himself;  the  motion  of  his 
lips  indicated  that  he  was  praying.  At  sight  of  the  host  and  the  people 
ol  the  inn,  he  rose,  and  said  in  a  solemn  voice:  "  I  thank  thee,  my  God, 
that  I  have  again  been  able  to  conquer,  by  the  strength  which  thou  hast 
given  me!" 

Then,  folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  with  haughty  brow  and  im- 

Serious  glance,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  triumph  he  had  achieved  over 
leath,  who,  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  her  den,  continued  to  utter  plfiinf- 
.?e  bowlings.  The  spectators  of  this  scene,  ignorant  that  the  ;>elissi'  ■  t 
i he  brute-tamer  covered  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  and  attributing  iln: 
cries  of  the  pantlier  solely  to  fear,  were  struck  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  at  the  intrepidity  and  almost  supernatural  poweroftlii«  man. 
A  few  stejjs  behind  him  stood  (Joliah,  leaning  upon  the  ashen  pik,3stafif. 
Finally,  not  far  from  the  cage,  lu  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  the 
dead  body  of  Jovial. 

At  sight  of  those  blood-stained  and  torn  remains,  Dagobert  stood 
Diotiiiiiless,  and  his  rough  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  the 
de'jx'Ht  grief;  then,  throwing  him.sclf  on  his  knees,  he  lifted  the  head  of 
Jovial;  and,  when  lie  saw  those  dull,  gla.ssy,  and  half  closed  eyes,  once 
HO  gay  and  intelligent,  as  they  turned  toward  n  nuich-loved  niasticr,  the 
soldier  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  bitter  anguish.  Forgetting 
his  anger,  forgetting  the  deploral)lc  consequences  of  this  accident,  so 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  two  maidens,  who  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  continuing  !t.<ir  journny;  he  thought  only  of  the  horrible  death  of 
bk  poor  old  hort>c,  tU«  uucieut  c^mpauion  of  kU  fatigues  and  wars,  th« 
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faitbfnl  animal,  twice  wounded  lilie  liimself,  and  from  whom  for  so  many 
years  he  bad  never  been  separate<].  This  poignant  amotion  was  so 
cruelly,  so  affectingly  visible  in  the  soldier's  countenance,  that  the  land' 
lord  and  his  people  felt  themselves  for  a  moment  touched  with  pity,  aa 
they  gazed  on  the  tall  veteran  kneelintr  beside  his  dead  horse. 

But  when,  following  the  course  of  his  regrets,  he  thought  how  Jovial 
had  also  been  the  companion  of  his  exile,  how  the  mother  of  the  or- 
phans had  formerly,  like  her  daughters,  undertaken  a  toilsome  journey 
with  the  aid  of  this  unfortunate  animal,  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
loss  presented  themselves  on  a  sudden  to  his  mind. 

Then,  fury  succeeding  to  grief,  he  rose,  with  anger  flashing  from  hia 
eyes,  and  threw  himself  on  the  Prophet;  with  one  hand  he  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  with  the  other  administered,  in  military  fashion,  five  oi 
six  heavy  blows,  which  fell  harmlessly  on  the  coat  of  mail. 

"Brigand!  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  my  horse's  death!"  said  tho 
soldier,  as  he  continued  his  correction. 

Morok,  light  and  sinewy,  could  not  struggle  with  advantage  against 
Dagobert,  who,  aided  by  his  tall  stature,  still  displayed  extraordinary 
vigor. 

It  needed  the  intervention  of  Goliah  and  the  landlord  to  rescue  the 
Prophet  from  the  hands  of  the  old  grenadier. 

After  some  moments  they  succeeded  in  separating  the  two  champions. 

Morok  was  white  with  rage.  It  needed  new  efforts  to  prevent  his 
seizing  the  pike  to  attack  Dagobert. 

*'  It  is  abominable!"  cried  the  host,  addressing  the  soldier,  who  pressed 
his  clinched  fists  in  despair  against  his  bald  forehead.  "Ton  expose 
this  good  man  to  be  devoured  by  his  beasts,  and  then  you  wish  to  beat 
him  into  the  bargain.  Is  this  fitting  conduct  for  a  graybeard?  Shall 
we  have  to  fetch  the  police?  You  showed  yourself  more  reasonable  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening." 

These  words  recalled  the  soldier  to  himself.  He  regretted  his  impetu- 
osity the  more,  as  the  fact  of  his  being  a  stranger  might  augment  the 
difiBculty  of  his  position. 

It  was  necessary,  above  all,  to  obtain  the  price  of  his  horse,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  continue  his  journey,  the  success  of  which  might  be  com- 
promised by  a  single  day's  delay. 

With  a  violent  effort,  therefore,  he  succeeded  in  restraining  his 
wrath. 

"You  are  right — T  was  too  hasty."  .said  he  to  the  host,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  which  he  tried  to  make  as  calm  as  possible.  "  I  had  not  the  same 
patience  as  before.  But  ought  not  this  man  to  be  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  my  horse?    I  make  you  judge  in  the  matter." 

"Well,  then,  as  judge,  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.  All  this  has  been 
your  own  fault.  You  tied  up  your  horse  badly,  and  he  .strayed  by  chanc«f 
into  this  shed,  of  which  no  doubt  the  door  was  half  open,"  said  the  host, 
evidently  taking  part  with  the  brute-tamer. 

"Itwas  just  as  you  say,"  answered  Goliah;  "I  can  remember  it.  I 
left  the  door  ajar  that  the  beasts  might  have  some  air  in  the  night.  The 
cages  were  well  shut,  and  there  was  no  danger." 

"Very  true."  said  one  of  the  standers-by. 

"It  was  only  the  sight  of  the  horse,  "  added  another,  "that  made  the 
panther  furious,  so  as  to  break  out  of  its  cage." 

"It  is  the  Prophet  who  has  the  most  right  to  complain,"  observed  a 
third. 

'  No  matter  what  this  or  that  persons  says,"  returned  Dagobert, 
whose  patience  was  beginning  to  fail  him;  "I  say,  that  I  must  have 
either  money  or  a  horse  on  the  instant — yes,  on  the  instant — for  I  wish 
to  quit  this  unlucky  house.'^ 

"  And  I  say,  it  is  you  that  must  indemnify  me,"  cried  Morok,  who  had 
kept  tUi§  8tag[e- trick  for  the  last,  aa^  who  now  exhibited  his  left  baJi^ 
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»11  bloody,  having  liitherto  concealed  it  beneath  th .  oleeve  of  his  pelisse. 
"I  shall  perhaps  be  disabled  for  life,"  be  added;  " see  what  a  wound 
the  panther  has  made  herel" 

Without  having  the  serious  character  that  the  Prophet  ascribed  to  it, 
the  -wound  was  a  pretty  deep  one.  This  last  argument  gained  for  him 
the  general  sympathy.  Reckoning,  no  doubt,  upon  this  incident  to 
secure  the  winning  of  a  cause  that  he  now  regarded  as  his  own,  the  host 
said  to  the  hostler:  "  There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  finish.  It  is  to 
call  up  the  burgomaster,  and  beg  him  to  step  here.  He  will  decide  who 
is  right  or  wrong." 

"I  was  just  going  to  propose  it  to  you,"  said  the  soldier;  "  for,  after 
all,  I  cannot  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands." 

"Fritz,  run  to  the  burgomaster's!" — and  the  hostler  started  in  all 
haste.  His  master,  fearing  to  be  compromised  by  the  examination  of 
the  soldier,  whose  papers  he  had  neglected  to  ask  for  on  his  arrival,  .said 
to  him:  "  The  burgomaster  will  he  in  a  very  bad  humor,  to  be  disturbed 
so  late.  I  have  no  wish  to  suffer  by  it,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  go 
and  fetch  me  your  pai->ers,  to  see  if  they  are  in  rule.  I  ought  to  have 
made  you  show  them,  when  you  arrived  here  in  the  evening." 

"Tliey  are  \ip-stairs  in  my  knapsack;  you  shall  have  them,"  answered 
the  soldier — and  turning  away  hir,  head,  and  putting  his  hand  befoi-e  his 
eyes,  as  he  passed  the  dead  body  of  Jovial,  he  went  out  to  rejoin  the 
sisters. 

The  Prophet  followed  him  with-r  glance  of  triumph,  and  said  to  him- 
self: "There  he  goes! — without  hors:,  without  money,  without  papers. 
I  could  not  dc  more — for  ].  was  forbidden  to  do  more — I  was  to  act  with 
as  much  cunning  a:  possible,  and  preserve  appearances.  Now  every 
one  will  think  this  soldier  in  the  wrong.  I  can  at  least  answer  for  it, 
that  he  will  not  continue  his  journey  for  some  days — since  such  great 
interests  appear  to  depend  on  Iiis  arrest,  and  that  of  the  young  girls." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  th'  •,  reflection  of  the  brute-tamer,  Karl, 
the  comrade  of  Goliah,  left  the  hiding-place  where  his  master  had  con- 
cealed him  during  the  evening,  and  set  out  for  Leipsic,  with  a  letter 
which  Morok  Inid  written  in  haste,  and  which  Karl,  ou  his  arrival,  was 
to  put  immediately  into  the  post. 

The  address  of  this  letter  was  as  follows: — 
A  Monsieur  Rodin., 

Hue  du  Milieit-des-  Uysinf,  No.  11, 

A  Paris,  France. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     BURGOMASTER. 

Dagodert's  anxiety  increased  every  moment.  Certain,  that  his  horse 
had  not  entered  the  shed  of  its  own  accord,  he  attributed  the  sad  event 
w^hicli  had  taken  place  to  the  malice  of  the  brute-tamer;  but  he  sought 
in  vain  for  the  motive  of  this  wretch's  animo.sity,  and  he  reflected  with 
dismay,  that  his  cause,  however  just,  would  depend  on  the  good  or  bad 
humor  of  a  judge  dragged  fioin  liis  .slumbers,  and  who  miglit  bo  ready 
to  condemn  upon  faUacions  appearances. 

Fully  determined  to  conceal,  as  long  as  possible,  from  the  orphans  the 
fresh  misfortune  wliich  had  befallen  tliom,  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  door  of  their  chamber,  when  he  stumbled  over  Rabat-joie — for  the 
dog  had  run  back  to  his  post,  after  vainly  trying  to  prevent  the  Pi-ophet 
from  leading  away  Jovial!  "Luckily  the  dog  h.as  returned;  the  poor 
little  things  have  been  well  guarded,"  said  the  soldier,  as  ho  opened  the 
door.     To  his  great  surprist,  the  room  was  in  utter  diirkness. 

•'  My  children,"  cried  he,  "  why  are  you  without  a  light?"  There  wag 
no  answer.  In  t(;rror,  he  groned  his  way  to  the  bed,  and  took  the  hftn4 
Qt  one  pf  the  oibters;  the  hand  w»8  oold  m  ice. 
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"Rose,  my  children!"  cried  he.  "'Blanche!  Give  me  some  answer — 
Tou  frighten  me."  Still  the  same  silence  continued;  the  hand,  which  he 
held,  remained  cold  and  powerless,  and  yielded  passively  to  his  touch. 

Just  then,  the  moon  emerged  from  the  black  clouds  that  surrounded 
her,  and  threw  sufficient  light  into  the  little  room,  and  upon  the  bed, 
which  faced  the  window,  for  the  soldier  to  see  that  the  two  sisters  had 
fainted.  The  bluish  light  of  the  moon  added  to  tlie  paleness  of  the 
(-rpbans;  they  held  each  other  in  a  half-embrace,  and  Rose  had  buried 
her  head  on  Blanche's  bosom. 

"  They  must  have  fainted  through  fear,"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  running 
to  fetch  his  gourd.  "  Poor  things!  after  a  day  of  so  mucli  excitement,  it 
is  not  surprising."  And,  moistening  the  corner  of  a  handlcerchief  with 
a  few  drops  of  brandy,  the  soldier  knelt  beside  the  bed,  gently  chafed 
the  temples  of  the  two  sisters,  and  held  the  linen,  wet  with  the  spirit- 
uous liquor,  to  their  little  pink  iiostril.s. 

Still  on  his  knees,  and  bending  his  dark,  anxious  face  towards  the  or 
phans,  he  waited  some  moments  before  again  resorting  to  the  only  re- 
storative in  his  power.  A  slight  movement  of  Rose  gave  him  renewed 
hope;  the  young  girl  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow  with  a  sigh;  then  she 
started,  and  opened  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  astonishment  and 
alarm;  but,  not  immediately  recognizing  Dagobert,  she  exclaimed: 
"  My  sister!"  and  threw  hersijlf  into  the  arms  of  Blanche. 

The  latter  also  was  beginning  to  experience  the  effect  ef  the  soldier's 
care.  The  exclamation  of  Rose  completely  roused  her  fi-om  her  lethargy, 
and  she  clung  to  her  sister,  again  sharing  in  the  fright  without  knowing 
its  cause. 

"They've  come  to — that's  the  chief  thing,"  said  Dagobert;  "  now  we 
shall  soon  get  rid  of  these  foolish  fears."  Then  softening  his  voice,  he 
added:  "Well,  my  children,  courage!  are  you  better.  It  is  I  who  am 
here — I — Dagobert ! ' ' 

The  orphans  made  a  hasty  movement,  and  turning  toward  the  soldier 
their  sweet  faces,  which  were  still  full  of  dismay  and  agitation,  they  both 
by  a  graceful  impulse,  extended  their  arms  to  him  and  cried:  "  It  is  thou 
— it  is  Dagobert — we  are  safe!" 

"Yes,  my  children,  it  is  I,"  said  the  veteran,  taking  their  hands  in  his, 
and  pressing  them  joyfully.  "So you  have  been  much  frightened  dur- 
ing my  absence  ?" 

"  Oh,  frightened  to  death!" 

"If  thou  knew — oh,  goodness!  if  thou  knew " 

"  But  the  lamp  is  extinguished — why  is  that  ?" 

"We  did  not  do  it." 

"  Come — ^recover  yourselves,  poor  children,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
have  no  good  opinion  of  this  inn:  but,  luckily,  we  shall  soon  leave  it.  It 
was  an  ill  wind  tliat  blew  me  hither — though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no 
other  in  the  village.    But  what  has  happened?" 

"  Tou  were  hardly  gone,  when  the  window  flew  open  violently,  and  the 
lamp  and  table  fell  together  with  a  loud  crash," 

"  Then  our  courage  failed — we  screamed  and  cla.sped  each  other,  for 
we  thought  we  could  hear  some  one  moving  in  the  room." 

"And  we  were  so  frightened,  that  we  fainted  away." 

Unfortunately  persuaded  that  it  was  violence  of  the  wind,  which  had 
already  broken  the  glass,  and  shaken  the  window,  Dagobert  attributed 
this  second  accident  to  the  same  cause  as  the  first,  thinking  that  he  had 
not  properly  secured  the  fastening,  and  that  the  orphans  had  been 
deceived  by  a  false  alarm.  "  Well,  well— it  is  over  now,"  said  he  to 
them;  "  calm  yourselves,  and  don't  think  of  it  any  more." 

"  But  why  didst  thou  leave  us  so  hastil}',  Dagobert?" 

"  Yes,  now  I  remember — did  we  not  hear  a  great  noise,  sister,  and  see 
Dagobert  run  to  the  staircase,  cryinjj:  '  My  horse  1  what  are  they  doing 
to  my  horse?'" 
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"  It  was  then  Jovial  who  neighed?" 

These  questions  renevred  the  anguish  of  the  soldier;  he  feared  to 
Answer  them,  and  said  with  a  confused  air:  "  Yes — Jovial  neighed — but 
it  was  nothing.  By  the  bye,  we  must  have  a  light  here.  Do  you  liuow 
«vhere  I  put  my  flint  and  steel  last  evening?  Well,  I  have  lost  my  senses;  it 
is  here  in  my  pocliet.  Luckily,  too,  we  have  a  candle,  which  1  am  going 
to  light:  I  want  to  look  in  my  knapsack  for  some  papers." 

Dagobert  struck  a  few  sparks,  obtained  a  light,  and  saw  that  the  win- 
flow  was  indeed  open,  the  table  thrown  down,  and  the  lamp  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  knapsack.  He  shut  the  window,  set  the  little  table  on  its 
feet  again,  placed  the  knapsack  upon  it,  and  began  to  unbuckle  this  last 
in  order  to  take  out  liis  portfolio,  which  had  been  deposited,  along  with 
his  cross  and  purse,  in  a  kind  of  pociiet  between  the  outside  and  tha 
lining.  The  straps  had  been  readjusted  with  so  much  care,  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  knapsack's  having  been  disturbed;  but  when 
the  soldier  plunged  his  hand  into  the  pocket  above  mentioned,  he  found 
it  mpty.  Struck  with  consternation,  he  grew  pale,  and  retreated  a  step, 
crying: 

"  I    w  is  this? — Nothing .'" 

'-  What  is  the  matter,  then?"  said  Blanche.  He  made  her  no  answer. 
Moti  nless,  he  leaned  against  the  table,  with  his  hand  still  buried  in  the 
pcKket.  Then,  yielding  to  a  vague  hope — for  so  ci-uel  a  reality  did  not 
appear  possible — he  hastily  emptied  tlie  contents  of  tlie  knapsack  ou 
tlie  table — his  poor,  half -worn  clothes — his  old  uniform-coat  of  the  uorse- 
grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  sacred  relic  for  the  soldier — but, 
turn  and  return  them  as  he  would,  he  found  neither  his  purse,  nor  the 
portfolio  that  contained  his  papers,  the  letters  of  General  Simon,  and 
his  cross. 

In  vain,  with  th<at  terrible  childishness  which  always  accompanies  a 
hopeless  search,  he  took  the  knapsack  by  tiie  two  ends,  and  shook  it 
vigorously;  n  thing  came  out.  The  orphans  looked  on  with  uneasiness, 
not  understanding  his  silence  or  his  movements,  for  his  back  was  turned 
to  thein.  Blanche  ventured  to  say  to  him  in  a  timid  voice:  '•  What  ails 
thee?  Thou  dost  not  answer  n.s — What  is  it  thou  art  looking  for  in  thy 
knapsack?" 

Still  mute,  Dagobert  searched  his  own  person,  turned  out  all  his  pock- 
ets— nothing!  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  his  two  children,  as 
he  called  them,  had  spoken  to  him  without  receiving  a  reply.  Blanche 
and  Rose  felt  the  big  tears  start  into  their  eyes;  thinking  that  the  soldier 
was  angry,  they  durst  not  again  address  him. 

"No,  no!  it  is  impossible — no!"  said  the  veteran,  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  seeking  in  his  memory  where  he  might  have  put  those 
precious  objects,  the  loss  of  which  he  could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve. A  sudden  beam  of  joy  flashed  from  his  eyes.  He  ran  to  a  chair, 
and  took  from  it  the  portmanteau  of  the  orphans;  it  contained  a  little 
linen,  two  black  dresses,  and  a  small  box  of  white  wood,  in  which  were 
a  silk  handkerchief  that  had  belonged  to  their  mother,  two  locks  of  her 
hair,  aud  a  lilack  ribbon  she  had  worn  round  her  neck.  The  little  she 
possessed  had  been  .seized  by  the  Russian  government,  in  pursuance  of 
the  confiscation.  Dagobert  searched  and  researched  every  article — 
peeped  into  all  the  corners  of  the  portmanteau— still  nothing! 

This  time,  complctelj  worn  out,  leaning  against  the  table,  the  strong, 
energetic  man  felt  him.silf  giving  way.  ITis  face  was  burning,  yet 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat;  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  It  is  a  common 
Baying,  that  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
icsjxiir  that  still  clings  to  some  shred  of  /lopc.  Catching  at  a  last  chance 
— absurd,  insane,  impossible— he  turned  abruptly  toward  the  orphans, 
and  said  to  them,  without  considering  thcalteration  in  hisvoico  and  feat- 
ures: "  I  did  not  give  them  to  you — to  keep  for  me?— speak!" 
iDstead  of  answering,  Rose  and  Blanche,  terrified  at  his  paleness,  and 
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the  expression  of   his  countenance,  uttered  a  cry.     "  Good  heavens f 
what  is  tho  matter  with  thee  ?"  murmured  Rose. 

"  Have  yon  got  them — yes  or  no  ?"  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder  the  un- 
fortunate, distracted  man.  "If  you  have  not — I  take  the  first  knife  I 
meet  with,  and  stick  it  into  my  body!" 

"Alas!  thou  art  so  good:  pardon  us  if  we  have  done  anything  to 
afflict  thee!    Thou  lovest  us  so  much,  thou  wouldst  not  do  us  any  harm." 

And  the  orplians  began  to  weep,  as  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  in 
supplication  toward  the  soldier. 

He  looked  at  them  with  haggard  eye,  without  even  seeing  them;  till, 
as  the  delusion  passed  away,  the  reality  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
with  all  its  terrible  consequeiices.  Then  he  clasped  his  hands  together, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  the  bed  of  the  orphans,  leaned  liis  forehead  upon 
it,  and  amid  his  convulsive  sobs — for  the  man  of  iron  sobbed  like  a 
child — these  broken  words  were  audible:  "  Forgive  nie — forgive!    I  do 

not  know Ah!  what  a  misfortune — what  a  misfortune!    Forgive 

me!" 

At  this  outbreak  of  grief,  the  cause  of  which  they  understood  not, 
but  which  in  such  a  man  was  heart-rending,  the  two  sisters  threw  their 
arras  about  his  old  gray  head,  and  exclaimed  amid  their  tears:  "  Look  at 
us!    Only  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with  thee! — Is  it  our  fault?" 

At  this  instant,  the  noise  of  footsteps  resounded  from  the  stairs, 
mingled  with  the  barking  of  Rabat-joie,  who  had  remained  outside  the 
door.  The  nearer  the  steps  approached,  the  more  furious  became  the 
barking;  it  was  no  doubt  accompanied  with  hostile  demonstrations, 
for  the  host  was  heard  to  cry  out  in  an  angry  tone:  "  Hollo!  you  there! 
Call  off  your  dog,  or  speak  to  him.  It  is  Mr.  Burgomaster  who  is 
coming  up." 

"Dagobert — dost  thou  hear? — it  is  the  burgomaster."  said  Rose. 

"  They  are  coming  up-stairs — a  number  of  people,"  resumed  Blanche. 

The  word  burgomaster  recalled  whatever  had  happened  to  the  m\nd  of 
Dagobert,  and  completed,  so  to  express  it,  the  picture  of  his  terrible 
position.  His  horse  was  dead,  he  had  neither  papers  nor  money;  and  a 
day — a  single  day's  detention — might  defeat  the  last  hope  of  the  two 
sisters,  and  render  useless  this  long  and  toilsome  journey. 

Men  of  strong  minds — and  the  veteran  was  of  the  number — prefer  great 
perils,  positions  of  danger  accurately  defined,  to  the  vague  anxieties 
which  precede  a  settled  misfortune.  Guided  by  his  good  sense  and  ad- 
mirable devotion,  Dagobert  understood  at  once  that  his  only  resource 
was  now  in  the  justice  of  the  burgomaster,  and  that  all  his  efforts  should 
tend  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  that  magistrate.  He  therefore  dried  his 
eyes  with  the  sheet,  rose  from  the  ground  erect,  calm  and  resolute,  and 
said  to  the  orphans: 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  children;  it  is  our  deliverer  who  is  at  hand."  i 

"Will  you  call  off  your  dog,  or  no?"  cried  the  host,  still  retained  on 
the  stairs"  by  Rabat-joie,  who,  as  a  vigilant  sentinel,  continued  to  dispute 
the  passage,  "  Is  the  animal  mad,  I  say?  Why  don't  you  tie  him  up? 
Have  you  not  caused  trouble  enough  in  my  house?  I  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Burgomaster  is  waiting  to  examine  you  in  your  turn,  since  he  has 
finished  with  Morok." 

Dagobert  drew  his  fingers  through  his  gray  locks  and  across  his  mus- 
tache, clasped  the  collar  of  his  top-coat,  and  brushed  the  sleeves  with  his 
hand,  in  order  to  give  himself  the  best  appearance  possible;  for  he  felt 
that  the  fate  of  the  orphans  must  depend  on  his  interview  with  the  magis- 
trate. It  was  not  without  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart  that  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  lock,  saying  to  the  young  girls,  who  were  growing  more 
and  more  frightened  by  such  a  succession  of  events: 

*'  Hide  yourselves  in  your  bed,  my  children;  if  any  one  must  needs 
«nter,  it  shall  be  the  burgomaiiter  aloae." 
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Then,  opening  the  door,  the  soldier  stepped  out  on  the  landing-plaoa, 
and  said:  "Down,  Rabat-joie! — Here!" 

The  dog  obeyed,  but  with  manifest  repugnance.  His  master  had  to 
speak  twice,  before  he  would  abstain  from  all  hostile  moTcments  toward 
the  host.  This  latter,  with  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and  his  cap  in  the 
other,  respecrfully  preceded  the  burgomaster,  whose  magisterial  propor- 
tions were  lost  in  the  half  shadows  of  the  staircase.  Behind  the  judge, 
and  a  few  steps  lower,  the  inquisitive  faces  of  the  people  belonging  to 
the  inn  were  dimly  visible  by  the  light  of  another  lantern. 

Dagobert,  having  turned  Rabat-joie  into  the  room,  shut  the  door  aftei 
him,  and  advanced  two  steps  on  the  landing-place,  which  was  sufficiently 
spacious  to  hold  several  persons,  and  had  in  one  corner  a  wooden  bench 
with  a  back  to  it.  The  burgomaster,  as  he  ascended  the  last  stair,  waa 
surprised  to  see  Dagobert  close  the  door  of  the  chamber,  as  though  he 
wished  to  forbid  his  entrance.  "  Why  do  you  shut  that  door?"  asked 
he.  in  an  abrupt  tone. 

''  First,  because  two  young  girls,  whom  I  have  the  charge  of,  are  in 
bed  in  that  room;  secondly,  because  your  examination  would  alarm 
them,"  replied  Dagobert.  "  Sit  down  upon  this  bench,  Mr.  Burgo- 
master, and  examine  me  here:  it  will  not  make  any  difference,  I  should 
think." 

"And  by  what  right,"  asked  the  judge,  with  a  displeased  air,  "  do  you 
pretend  to  dictate  to  me  the  place  of  your  examination  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  such  pretensions,  Mr.  Burgomaster!"  said  the  soldier, 
hastily,  fearing  above  all  things  to  prejudice  the  judge  against  him: 
"only,  as  these  young  girls  are  in  bed,  and  already  much  frightened,  it 
would  be  a  proof  of  your  good  heart  to  examine  me  where  I  am." 

"Humph!"  said  the  magistrate  with  ill-humor:  "  a  fine  set  out,  trulyl 
It  was  much  worth  while  to  disturb  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
But,  come,  so  be  it;  I  will  examine  you  here."  Then,  turning  to  the 
landlord,  he  added,  "  Put  your  lantern  upon  this  bench,  and  leave  us." 

The  innkeeper  obeyed,  and  went  down,  followed  by  his  people,  as 
dissatified  as  they  were  at  being  excluded  from  the  examination.  The 
veteran  was  left  alone  with  the  magistrate. 

CHAPTER  Xlli. 

THE    J  ODGMENT. 

Thb  worthy  burgomaster  of  Mockern  wore  e  cloth  cap,  and  was  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak.  He  sat  down  heavily  on  the  bench.  He  was  a  big 
man  about  sixty,  with  an  arrogant  and  morose  countenance;  and  he  fre- 
quently rubbed,  with  his  red,  fat  fist,  eyes  that  were  still  swollen  and 
blood-shot,  from  his  having  been  suddenly  roused  from  sleep. 

Dagobert  stood  bare-headed  before  him,  witii  a  submissive  and  re- 
spectful air,  holding  his  old  foraging-cap  in  his  hands,  and  trying  to  read 
in  the  sullen  physiognomy  of  his  judge,  what  chance  there  might  be  to 
interest  him  in  his  favor — that  is,  in  favor  of  the  orphans. 

In  this  critical  moment,  the  poor  soldier  summoned  to  his  aid  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  all  his  rea.son,  eloquence,  resolution.  He,  who  hud 
twenty  limes  braved  dt^ath  with  the  utmost  coolness — who,  calm  and 
serene,  because  sincere  and  tried,  had  never  quailed  before  the  eagle- 
glance  of  the  Empfiror,  his  hero  and  god — now  felt  himself  disconcerted 
and  tremblmg  before  the  ilMiuinond  face  of  a  village  bartcomastor. 
Even  so,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  submitted,  impassive  and  resigned, 
to  the  iusiiltH  of  the  Prophet— that  he  might  not  compromise  the  sacred 
Xnission  with  which  a  dying  mother  liad  intru.sted  him — thus  .showing  to 
what  a  height  of  heroic  abnegation,  it  is  possible  fov  a  simple  and  hon- 
est heart  to  attain. 

"  What  have  vou  to  say  in  your  justiflcatlouf  Come,  be  quickl"  said 
(be  judifc  roughly,  witti  a  yawn  of  impatienc*. 
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'l  have  not  tvT  justify  myself— I  have  to  make  a  comp'aint,  Mr.  Burgo 
Aiastcr,"  replied  Dagobert  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  Do  you  ibiuk  yi>u  are  to  teach  me  iu  what  terms  I  am  to  put  my 
questions?"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  ih  so  sharp  a  tone  that  the  soldier 
reproachei  himself  with  having  began  the  interview  so  badly.  "Wishing 
to  pacify  his  judge,  he  made  haste  to  answer  with  submission:  "  Pardon 
me,  >Ir.  Burgomaster,  1  have  ill-explained  my  meaning.  I  only  wished 
to  say  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  this  affair." 

"  The  Prophet  says  the  contrary." 

"  The  Prophet?"  answered  the  soldier,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"  The  Prophet  is  a  pious  and  honcbt  man,"  resumed  the  judge,  "in 
»apable  of  falsehood." 

"I  cannot  say  anything  upon  that  subject,  but  you  are  too  just,  and 
iavetoo  good  a  heart,  Mr.  Burgomastor,  to  condemn  without  hearing  me. 
ft  is  not  a  man  like  you  that  would  do  an  injustice;  oh,  one  can  see  that, 
du-ectly!" 

In  resigning  himself  thus  to  play  the  part  of  a  courtier,  Dagobert 
softened  as  much  as  possible  his  gruff  voice,  and  strove  to  give  to  his 
Austere  countenance  a  smiling,  agreeable,  and  flattering  expression.  "  A 
man  like  you,"  he  added,  with  redoubled  suavity  of  manner,  "  a  respect- 
able judge  like  you,  never  shuts  his  ear  to  one  side  or  the  other." 

"  Ears  are  not  in  question,  but  eyes;  and,  though  mine  .smart  as  if  I 
bad  rubbed  them  with  nettles,  I  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  brute-tamer 
with  a  frightful  wound. in  it." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  it  is  very  true;  but  consider,  if  he  had  shut 
his  cages  and  his  door,  all  this  would  not  have  happened." 

"Not  so;  it  is  your  fault.  You  should  have  fastened  your  horse 
securely  to  the  manger." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Burgomaster — certainly,  you  are  right,"  said  the 
soldier,  in  a  still  more  affable  and  conciliatory  voice.     "  It  is  not  for  a 

f)oQr  devil  like  me  to  contradict  you.  But,  supposing  my  horse  was  let 
cose  out  of  pure  malice,  in  order  that  he  might  stray  into  the  menagerie 
—you  will  then  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  my  fault.  That  is,  you  will 
acknowledge  it  if  you  think  fit,"  hastily  added  the  soldier;  "I  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  you  in  anything." 

"  And  why  the  devil  should  any  one  do  you  this  ill  turn?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster — but " 

"You  do  not  know — well,  nor  I  either,"  said  the  Burgomaster,  Impa- 
Uently,  "  Zounds!  what  a  many  words  about  the  carcass  of  an  old 
horse!" 

The  countenance  of  the  soldier,  losing  on  a  sudden  its  expression  of 
forced  suavity,  beciime  once  more  severe;  he  answered  in  a  grave  voice, 
full  of  emotion:  "  My  horse  is  dead — he  is  no  more  than  a  carcass — that  is 
true;  and,  an  hour  ago,  though  very  old,  he  wasfuU  of  life  and  intelligence. 
He  neighed  joyously  at  my  voice — and,  every  evening,  lie  licked  the 
hands  of  the  two  poor  children,  whom  he  had  carried  all  the  day — as  for- 
merly he  had  carried  their  mother.  Now  he  will  never  carry  any  on« 
again;  they  will  throw  him  to  the  dogs,  and  all  will  be  finished.  You 
need  not  have  reminded  me  so  harshly  of  it,  Mr.  Burgomaster — for  I 
loved  my  horse!" 

At  these  words,  pronounced  with  a  noble  and  touching  simplicity,  the 
burgomaster  was  moved  in  spite  of  himself,  and  regretted  his  hasty 
speech.  '•  It  is  natural  that  you  should  be  sorry  for  your  horse,"  said  he, 
in  a  less  impatient  tone;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done?    It  is  a  misfortune." 

"  A  misfortune? — yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  a  very  great  misfortune.  The 
young  girls,  who  accompany  me,  were  too  weak  to  undertake  a  long 
journey  on  foot,  too  poor  to  travel  in  a  carriage — and  yet  we  had  to  arrive 
iu  Paris  before  the  month  of  February.  When  their  mother  died,  I  prom- 
ised her  to  take  them  to  France,  for  these  cbildpeu  bave  onlv  we  to  tfiJs§ 
caveof  tbeiiu" 
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''  You  are  then  their " 

"1  am  their  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  and  now  that  mj 
horse  has  been  killed,  what  can  I  do  for  them?  Come,  you  are  good, 
you  have  perhaps  children  of  your  own:  if,  one  day,  they  should  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  my  two  little  orphans — with  no  wealth,  no 
resources  in  the  world,  but  an  old  soldier  who  loves  them,  and  an  old 
liorse  to  carry  them  along— if,  after  being  very  unfortunate  from  their 
birth— yes,  very  unfortunate,  for  my  orphans  are  the  daughters  of 
exiles— they  should  see  happiness  before  them  at  the  end  of  a  jour- 
ney, and  then,  by  the  death  of  their  horse,  that  journey  become  im- 
possible—tell me,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  if  this  would  not  touch  your 
heart?  Would  you  not  find,  as  I  do,  that  the  loss  of  my  horse  is  irre- 
parable?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  burgomaster,  who  was  not  Ill-natured  at 
bottom,  and  who  could  not  help  taking  part  in  Dagobert's  emotion;  "  ] 
now  understand  the  importance  of  the  loss  you  have  suffered.  And  then 
your  orphans  interest  me:  how  old  are  they?" 

"  Fifteen  years  and  two  months.     They  are  twins." 

"  Fifteen  years  and  two  months— that  is  about  the  age  of  my  Fred 
erica." 

"You  have  a  young  lady  of  that  age,"  cried  Dagobert,  once  mor« 
awaking  to  hope;  "  ah,  Mr.  Burgomaster!  I  am  really  no  longer  uneasy 
about  my  poor  children.     You  will  do  us  justice." 

"  To  do  justice  is  my  duty.  After  all,  in  this  affair,  the  faults  are  about 
equal  on  both  sides.  You  tied  up  your  horse  badly,  and  the  l)rute-tamej 
left  ills  door  open.  He  says:  '  I  am  wounded  in  the  hand. '  You  answcri 
'  My  horse  has  been  killed— and,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  *'  3  loss  of  my 
horse  is  irreparable.'  " 

"  You  make  me  speak  better  than  I  could  ever  speaK  on  my  own 
account,  Jlr.  Burgomaster,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  humble  insin- 
uating smile;  "  but  'tis  what  I  meant  to  express — and,  as  you  say 
yourself,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  my  horse  being  my  whole  fortune,  it  is  only 
fair " 

"Exactly  so,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  interrupting  the  soldier; 
*'  your  reasons  are  excellent.  The  Prophet- who  is  a  good  and  pious 
man  withal— had  related  the  facts  to  me  in  his  own  way;  and  then,  you 
(lee,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance.  We  are  nearly  all  zealous  Catholics  here, 
and  he  sells  to  our  wives  such  cheap  and  edifying  little  bof)ks,  witli 
ohaplets  and  amulets  of  the  be-st  manufature,  at  loss  than  the  prime 
cost.  All  this,  you  will  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair;  and-you 
will  be  right  in  "saying  so:  "still  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  came  here 
with  the  intention " 

"  Of  deciding  against  me:  is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Burgomaster?"  said  Dago- 
bert, gaitnng  more  and  more  confidence.  "  You  see,  you  were  not  quit« 
awake,  and  your  justice  had  only  one  eye  open." 

"Really,  master  soldier,"  answered  the  .ludge  with  good  humor,  "it 
is  not  unlikely;  for  I  did  not  conceal  from  Morok  that  I  gave  it  in  his 
lavor.  Then  ho  said  to  me  (very  generously,  by  the  way):  '  Since  you 
condemn  my  adversary,  I  will  not  aggravate  his  position,  by  telling  you 
certain  things' " 

"  What!  against  me?" 

"  Apparently  so;  but  like  a  generous  enemy,  when  I  told  him  that  1 
should  most  likely  condemn  you  to  i)ay  him  danuiges,  he  said  no  more 
about  it.  For  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  that,  before  I  heard  your  rea- 
sons, I  fully  intended  that  you  should  make  compensation  for  the 
Propht't's  wouml." 

"See,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  how  the  most  just  and  able  persons  an^  suh- 

ect  to  be  deceived,"  said  Dagobert,  becoming  once  more  the  courtier; 

*||«D,  trying  to  Hssume  a  prodigiously  knowing  look,  be  added;  "l^BJ 
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gaeh  persons  find  out  the  truth  at  last,  and  are  not  to  be  made  dupes  of, 
\\  hiitcytr  p. -oj/hefs  niiiy  say." 

'I'liis  poor  attempt  at  a  jest — the  flrst  and  only  one,  perhaps,  that  Y)ago- 
•herl  had  ever  been  guilty  of — will  t^how  the  extremity  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  all  kinds  he  was  making  to 
conciliate  the  good  graces  of  liis  judice.  The  burgomaster  did  not  at  first 
see  the  pleasantry;  he  was  only  led  to  perceive  it,  by  the  self-satisfied 
mien  of  Dagobert,  and  by  his  inquiring  glance,  which  seemed  to  say:  "  Is 
It  not  good,  eh? — I  am  astonished  at  myself." 

The  magistrate  began,  therefore,  to  smile  with  a  patronizing  air,  and. 
nodding  his  head,  replied  in  the  same  jocular  spirit:  "Ha!  hal  ha!  you 
are  right;  the  prophet  is  out  in  his  prophecy.  You  shall  not  pay  him  any 
damages.  The  faults  on  both  sides  are  equal,  and  the  injuries  balance 
one  another.  He  has  been  wounded,  your  horse  has  been  killed;  so  you 
may  cry  quits  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  But  how  much,  then,  do  you  think  he  owes  me?"  asked  the  soldier, 
with  singular  simplicity. 

"  How  much?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster;  v/hat  sum  will  he  have  to  pay  me?" 

"What  sum?" 

"  Yes — but,  before  you  decide,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Burgo- 
master. I  think  I  shall  be  entitled  to  spend  only  part  of  the  money  in 
buying  a  horse.  1  am  sure,  that,  in  the  environs  of  Leipsic,  I  could  get 
a  beast  very  cheap  from  some  of  the  peasants;  and,  between  ourselves, 
I  will  own  to  you,  that,  if  I  could  meet  with  a  nice  little  donkey — I  should 
not  be  over-particular — I  should  even  like  it  just  as  well;  for,  after  my 
poor  Jovial,  the  company  of  another  horse  would  be  painful  to  me.  1 
must  also  tell  you — ^" 

"  Hey-day!"  cried  the  burgomaster,  interrupting  Dagobert,  "  of  what 
■aoney,  what  donkey,  and  what  other  horse  are  you  talking  ?  I  tell  you 
that  you  owe  nothing  to  the  Prophet,  and  that  he  owes  you  nothing." 

"  He  owes  me  nothing?" 

"  You  are  very  dull  of  comprehension,  my  good  man.  I  repeat  that, 
if  the  Prophet's  animals  have  killed  your  horse,  the  Prophet  himself  has' 
been  badly  wounded;  so  you  may  cry  quits.  In  other  words,  you  owe 
him  nothing,  and  he  owes  you  nothing.     Now  do  you  understand?" 

Dagobert,  confounded,  remained  for  some  moments  without  answer- 
ing, whilst  he  looked  at  the  burgomaster  with  an  expression  of  deep  an- 
guish.    He  saw  that  this  judgment  would  again  destroy  all  his  hopes. 

"But,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  resumed  he,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "you  are 
too  just  not  to  pay  attention  to  one  thing;  the  wound  of  the  brute-tamer 
does  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  trade:  the  death  of  my  hor.se 
prevents  me  from  continuing  my  journey;  therefore  he  ought  to  indem- 
nify me." 

The  judge  considered  he  had  already  done  a  good  deal  for  Dagobert, 
in  not  luaking  him  responsible  for  the  wound  of  the  Prophet,  wlio,  as 
we  have  already  said,  exercised  a  certain  influence  over  the  Catholics  of 
the  country,  by  the  sale  of  his  devotional  treasures,  and  also  from  its 
being  known  that  he  was  supported  by  some  persons  of  eminence.  The 
soldier's  pertinacity,  therefore,  offended  the  magistrate,  who,  reassum- 
ing  his  lofty  air,  replied,  in  a  severe  tone:  "  You  will  make  me  repent  of 
my  impartiality.  How  is  this?  Instead  of  thanking  me,  you  ask  for 
piore." 

"  But,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  I  ask  only  for  what  is  just.  I  wish  I  were 
wounded  in  the  hand  like  the  Prophet,  so  that  I  could  but  continue  my 
journey." 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  what  you  wish.  I  have  pronounced  senten<K 
•-there  is  no  more  to  say." 

"But,  Mr.  Burgomaster "' 

*'  Ecpugb,  e«oi;gh.  let  u?  jgo  to  the  oest  subject.    Tour  p»i)er&,  '• 
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**  Yes,  we  will  speak  about  my  papers;  but  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Burg«« 
toaster,  to  have  pity  on  these  two  children.  Let  us  have  the  means  to 
continue  our  journey,  and " 

"I  have  done  all  I  could  for  you— perhaps  more  than  I  ought,  Oqgo 
again,  your  papers!"  . 

"  I  must  first  explain  to  you "  I 

"  No  explanation — your  papers! — Or  would  you  like  me  to  have  yoi; 
aiTe'sted  as  a  vagabond?" 

"  Me!— arrested!"  •       ■ 

"  I  tell  you,  that,  if  you  refuse  to  show  me  your  papers,  It  will  be  as 
if  yoii  had  none.  Now  those  people,  who  have  no  papers,  we  take  into 
custody  until  the  authorities  can  dispose  of  them.  Let  me  see.yoac 
papers,  and  make  haste! — I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

Dagobert's  position  was  the  more  distressing,  as,  for  a  moment  be  had 
indulged  in  sanguine  hope.  The  last  blow  was  now  added  to  all  the  vet- 
eran had  suffered  since  the  commencement  of  this  scene,  which  was  a 
cruel  as  well  as  dangerous  tr'al  for  a  man  of  his  character — upright,  but 
obstinate — faithful,  but  rough  and  absolute— a  man,  who,  for  a  loncf 
time  a  soldier,  and  a  victorious  one,  had  acquired  a  certain  despotic 
manner  of  treating  with  civilians. 

At  those  words — your  papers — Dagobert  became  very  pale;  but  he  tried 
to  conceal  his  anguish  beneath  an  air  of  assurance,  which  he  thought 
best  calculated  to  gain  the  magistrate's  good  opinion.  "  I  will  tell  j-ou 
all  about  it,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  said  he.  "Nothing  can  be  clearer. 
Such  a  thing  might  happen  to  any  one.  I  do  not  look  like  a  beggar  and 
a  vagabond,  do  I  ?  And  yet — you  will  understand,  that  an  honest  man 
who  travels  with  two  young  girls " 

"No  more  words!    Your  papers!" 

At  this  conjuncture,  two  powerful  auxiliaries  amved  to  the  aid  of  the 
soldier.  The  oi-phans,  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  and  hearing 
Dagobert  still  talking  upon  the  landing-place,  had  risen  and  dressed 
themselves;  so  that  just  at  the  int^tant  when  the  magistrate  said,  in  a 
rough  voice — No  more  vjordx!  Your  papers  .'-—Rose  and  Blanche,  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  came  forth  from  the  charaher. 

At  sight  of  these  two  charming  faces,  which  their  poor,  mourning 
irestments  only  rendered  more  interesting,  the  burgomaster  rose  from  his 
seat,  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration.  By  a  spontaneons  move- 
ment, each  si.ster  took  a  hand  of  Dagobert,  and  pressed  close  to  him, 
whilst  they  regarded  the  magistrate  with  looks  of  mingled  anxiety  and 
candor. 

It  was  so  touching  a  picture,  this  of  the  old  soldier  presenting  as  it 
Were  to  his  judaro  those  two  graceful  children,  witli  countenances  full  of 
Innocence  and  beauty,  that  the  burgomaster,  by  a  sudden  reaction,  found 
himself  once  more  disposed  to  sentiments  of  pily.  Dagobert  perceived 
it;  and,  still  holding  the  orphans  by  the  hand,  he  advanced  toward  him, 
and  said,  in  a  feeling  voice:  "  J^ook  at  these  poor  children,  Mr.  Burgo- 
master! Could  I  sliow  you  a  better  passport  ?"  And,  overcome  by  sf» 
many  painful  sensations — restrained,  yet  following  each  other  in  quick 
euecession — Dagobert  felt,  in  spite  of  himself,  tliat  the  tears  were  start- 
ing to  his  eyes. 

Though  naturally  rough,  and  rendered  still  more  sullen  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  sleep,  the  burgomaster  was  not  quite  delieicnt  in  sense  or 
feeliiifr.  lie  jjcrceived  at  once  tliat  a  man,  thus  accompanied,  ought  not 
to  insiijre  any  great  distrust.  "  I'oor,  dear  cliildren!"  said  he,  as  ho 
examined  them  with  growing  interest,  "  orphans  so  young!— and  they 
come  from  far " 

"  From  the  heart  of  Siberia,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  where  their  mother  was 
an  exile  before  their  birth.  It  is  now  more  than  live  months,  that  wo 
travel  on  by  sliort  statues — hard  eudugli,  you  will  say,  fur  children  of 
?hci''t-5P      U  is  fur  </r7/*,  tliat  I  a,ik  .your  fuvor  and  support— for  <A«j»j 
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against  whom  eveiything  seems  to  combine  to  daj' — for,  only  just  How, 
•when  I  went  to  look  for  my  papers,  I  could  not  find  in  my  knapsack  the 
portfolio  in  which  they  were,  along  with  my  purse  and  cross— for  you 
must  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster— pardon  me,  if  I  say  it— 'tis  not  from  va.^- 
glory — bul  I  was  decorated  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor;  and  a  man,  whom 
he  decorared  with  his  owu  hand,  you  see,  could  not  be  so  bad  a  fellow, 
though  he  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  papers — and' his 
purse.  It  is  that,  which  has  happened  to  me,  and  which  has  made  me 
^eo  pressing  about  the  damages." 

"  How  and  where  did  you  sufier  this  loss  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Burgomaster;  I  am  sure  that  the  evening  before 
last,  at  bed-time,  I  took  a  little  money  out  of  the  purse,  and  saw  the 
portfolio  in  its  place;  yesterday,  I  had  small  change  sufficient,  and  did 
not  undo  the  knapsack." 

*'  And  where  then  has  the  knapsack  been  kept  ?" 

"  In  the  room  occupied  by  the  children;  but  this  night " 

Dagobert  was  here  interrupted  by  the  tread  of  some  one  mounting  the 
stairs;  it  was  the  Prophet.  Concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  staircase,  he 
had  listened  to  this  conversation,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  weakness  of 
the  burgomaster  should  mar  the  complete  success  of  his  projects. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE      DECISION. 

MoROK,  who  wore  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  having  slowly  ascended  the 
staircase,  saluted  the  burgomaster  respectfully.  At  sight  of  the  repul- 
sive countenance  of  the  brute-tamer.  Kose  and  Blanche,  affrighted,  drew 
back  a  step  nearer  to  the  soldier.  The  brow  of  the  latter  grew  dark,  for 
he  felt  his  blood  boil .  against  Morok,  the  cause  of  all  his  difficulties — 
though  he  was  yet  ignorant  that  Goliah,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Prophet,  had  stolen  his  portfolio  and  papers. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Morok  ?"  said  the  burgomaster,  with  an  air 
half  friendly  and  half  displeased.  "  I  told  the  landlord,  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  interrupted." 

"  I  have  come  to  render  you  a  service,  Mr.  Burgomaster." 

*'  A  service  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  great  service,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  distm-b  you. 
My  conscience  reproaches  me." 

"  Your  conscience  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  it  reproaches  me  for  not  having  told  you  all 
that  I  had  to  tell  about  this  man;  a  false  pity  led  me  astray." 

"Well,  but  what  have  you  to  tell?" 

Morok  approached  the  judge,  and  spoke  to  him  for  some  time  in  a 
low  voice.  x\t  first  apparently  much  astonished,  the  burgomaster  be- 
came by  degTees  deeply  attentive  and  anxious;  every  now  and  then,  he 
allowed  some  exclamation  of  surprise  or  doubt  to  escape  him,  whilst  he 
glanced  covertly  at  the  group  formed  by  Dagobert  and  the  two  young 
girls.  By  the  expression  of  bis  countenance,  which  grew  every  moment 
more  unquiet,  severe,  and  searching,  it  was  eaisy  to  perceive,  that  the 
interest,  which  the  magistrate  had  felt  for  the  orphans  and  for  the 
soldier,  was  gradually  changed,  by  the  secret  communications  of  the 
Prophet,  into  a  sentiment  of  distrust  and  hostility. 

Dagobert  saw  this  sudden  revolution,  and  his  fears,  which  had  been 
appeased  for  an  instant,  returned  with  redoubled  force.  Rose  and 
Blanche  confused,  and  not  understanding  tiie  ol^ject  of  this  mute  scene, 
looked  at  the  soldier  with  increased  perplexity. 

•*' The  devil!"  said  the  burgomaster,  rising  abruptly;  "all  this  never 
occurred  to  me.  What  could  I  have  been  thinking  of  ? — But  you  see, 
Morok.  when  one  is  roused  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  one  has  not  al- 
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ways  ones  presence  of  mind.  You  said  well;  it  is  a  great  sernce  yOB 
came  to  render  me." 

"  I  ass«rt  nothing  positive!}',  but " 

"  No  matter;  'tis  a  tliousand  to  one,  that  you  are  right." 

"It  is  only  a  suspicion,  founded  upon  diversj  circumstances;  but 
even  a  suspicion " 

"May  give  you  scent  of  the  truth.  And  I,  who  was  going  like  a  gull 
Iflto  the  snare!    Once  more,  what  could  I  have  been  thinking  of  ?" 

"|It  is  sc  difficult  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  certain  appearances." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  so,  my  dear  Morok,  you  need  not  tell  me  so." 

During  this  mysterious  conversation,  Dagobert  was  on  thorns;  he  saw 
vaguely,  that  a  violent  storm  was  about  to  burst.  He  thought  only, 
how  he  should  still  keep  his  anger  within  bounds. 

Morok  again  approached  the  judge,  and,  glancing  at  the  orphans, 
recommenced  speaking  in  a  low  voice.  "Ah!"  cried  the  burgomaster, 
with  indignation,  "  you  go  too  far." 

"I  affirm  nothing,"  said  Morok,  hastily;  "it  is  a  mere  supposition, 

founded  on "  and  he  again  brought  his  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the 

judge. 

"After  all,  why  not?"  resumed  the  magistrate,  lifting  up  his  hands; 
"  those  people  are  capable  of  anything.  He  says,  that  lie  brings  them 
from  the  heart  of  Siberia;  why  may  not  all  this  prove  to  be  a  tissue  of 
impudent  falsehoods.  But  1  am  not  to  be  made  a  dupe  twice,"  cried  the 
burgomaster  in  an  angry  tone,  for,  like  all  persons  of  a  weak  and  versa- 
tilft  character,  he  was  without  pity  for  those,  whom  he  thought  capable 
of  having  beguiled  his  compassion. 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  decide — do  not  give  to  my  words  more 
weight  than  they  deserve,"  resumed  Morok,  with  a  hypocritical  affec- 
tation of  humility.  "  I  am  unhappily  placed  in  so  false  a  position  with 
regard  to  this  man" — pointing  to  Dagobert — "that  I  might  be  thought 
to  act  from  private  resentment  for  the  injury  he  has  done  me;  perhaps, 
I  may  so  act  without  knowing  it,  whilst  I  fancy,  that  I  am  only  influ- 
enced by  love  of  justice,  horror  of  falsehood,  and  respect  for  our  holy 
religion.  Well — who  lives  long  enough  will  know — and  may  the  Lord 
forgive  me  if  I  am  deceived.  In  any  case,  the  law  will  pronounce  upon 
it;  and  if  they  should  prove  innocent,  thej'  will  be  released  in  a  month 
or  two." 

"  And.  for  that  reason,  I  need  not  hesitate.  It  is  a  mere  measure  of 
precaution;  they  will  not  die  of  it.  Besides,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  it  seems  probable.  Yes,  this  man  is  doubtless  a  French  spy  or  agi- 
tator, especially  when  I  compare  these  suspicions  with  the  late  demon- 
stration of  the  students  at  Frankfort." 

"  And,  upon  tliat  theory,  nothing  i.s  better  fitted  to  excile  and  stir  up 

tho.sc  hot-headed  youths,  than "     He  glanced  significantly  at  the  two 

Bisters;  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  with  a  sigh:  "  Satan  does  not  car« 
by  what  means  he  woriis  out  his  ends!" 

"Certainly,  it  would  be  odious,  but  well  devised." 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Burgoma.ster,  look  at  him  attentively;  you  will  see 
that  this  man  has  a  dangerous  face.     You  will  see " 

In  continuing  thus  to  speak  in  a  low  lone,  Morok  had  evidently  point- 
ed to  Dagoljert.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  selfcomniand,  felt  that 
the  restraint  he  had  iinpo.si'd  upon  himself,  since  his  arrival  at  this  un- 
lucky inn,  and  above  all  since  the  commencement  of  the  conversation 
between  Morok  and  the  burgomaster,  was  becoming  no  longer  bearable; 
besides,  he  saw  clearly,  that  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the 
judge  were  rendered  completely  null  by  the  fatal  influence  of  a  brute- 
tamer;  8o,  losing  patience,  h(!  advancefl  toward  him  with  his  arms  folded 
on  h'.8  breast,  and  said  to  him  in  a  subdued  voice:  "It  was  of  me  that 
you  were  wliispiring  to  Mr.  Burgomuster  V" 

"  leB,"  said  Morok,  looking  flxcdly  at  hiia.  "     -^ 
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"  Why  did  you  not  speak  out  load  ?"— and,  having  said  it,  the  almost 
convulsive  movement  of  bis  ttiick  mustache,  as  he  stood  looking  Morok 
full  in  the  face,  gave  evidence  of  a  severe  internal  conflict.  Seeing, 
that  his  adversary  preserved  a  contemptuous  silence,  he  repeated  in  a 
eterner  voice:  "  1  ask  you,  why  you  did  not  speak  out  loud  to  Mr.  Burgo- 
master, when  you  were  talking  of  me  ?" 

"  Because  there  are  some  things  so  shameful  that  one  would  blush  to 
speak  them  aloud,"  answered  Morok,  insolently. 

Till  then,  Dagobert  had  kept  nis  arms  folded,  he  now  extended  them 
Tiolently,  clinching  his  lists.  This  sudden  movement  was  so  expressive, 
that  the  two  sisters  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  drew  closer  to  him. 

"Hark,  Mr.  Burgomaster!"  said  the  soldier,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage;  "let that  man  go  down,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  myself!" 

"What!"  ."^aid  the  burgomaster,  haughtily;  "do  you  dare  to  give 
orders  to  me!" 

"  I  tell  you  to  let  that  man  go  down,  "  resumed  Dagobert,  quite  beside 
himself,  "  or  there  will  be  mischief  1" 

"  Dagobert!— good  heaven!— be  calm,"  cried  the  children,  grasping 
hiis  hands. 

"It  becomes  you  certainly,  miserable  vagabond  that  you  are — not  to 
Bay  worse,"  returned  the  burgomaster,  in  a  rage;  "  it  becomes  you  to 
give  orders  to  me! — Ah!  you  think  to  impose  upon  me,  by  telling  me 
you  have  lost  your  papers!— It  will  not  serve  your  turn,  that  you  carry 
about  with  you  these  two  girls,  who,  in  spite  of  their  innocent  looks,  are 

perhaps  after  all " 

"  Wretch!"  cried  Dagobert,  with  so  terrible  a  voice  and  gesture,  that 
the  judge  did  not  dare  to  finish.  Taking  the  children  by  the  arm,  and 
before  they  could  speak  a  word,  the  soldier  pushed  them  back  into  the 
chamber;  then  locking  the  door,  and  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket, 
he  returned  precipitately  toward  the  burgomaster,  who,  frightened  at 
the  menacing  air  and  attitude  of  the  veteran,  retreated  a  couple  of  steps, 
and  held  by  one  hand  to  the  rail  of  the  staircase. 

"  Listen  to  me!"  said  the  soldier,  seizing  the  judge  by  -he  arm.  "  Just 
now,  that  scoundrel  insulted  me— I  bore  with  it— for  it  only  concerned 
myself.  I  have  heard  patiently  all  your  idle  talk,  because  you  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  interest  yourself  in  those  poor  children.  But  since  you 
have  neither  soul,  nor  pity,  nor  justice — I  tell  you,  that,  aH  brrgomaster 
as  you  are — I  will  spurn  you  as  I  would  spurn  that  dog,"  poinciog  again 
to  the  Prophet,  "if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  mention  those  two 
young  gu-ls,  in  any  other  way  than  you  would  speak  of  your  own  child! — 
Now,  do  you  mark  me  ?" 
"What! — you  dare  to  say,"  cried  the  burgomaster,  stammering  with 

rage,  "that if  I  happen  to  mention  two  adventurers " 

"  Hats  off! — when  you  speak  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Ligny," 
cried  the  soldier,  pulling  off  the  cap  of  the  burgomaster,  and  flinging  it 
on  the  ground.  At  this  act  of  aggression,  Morok  could  not  restrain  his 
joy.  Exasperated  and  losing  all  hope,  Dagobert  had  at  length  yielded  to 
the  violence  of  his  anger,  after  struggling  so  painfully  against  it  for  some 
hours. 

When  the  burgomaster  saw  his  cap  at  his  feet,  he  looked  at  the  brute- 
tamer  vrith  an  air  of  stupefaction,  as  if  he  hesitated  to  believe  so  great  an 
enormity.  Dagobert,  regretting  his  violence,  and  feeling  that  no  means 
of  conciliation  now  reniained,  threw  a  rapid  glance  around  him,  and, 
retreating  several  paces,  gained  the  topmost  steps  of  the  staircase.  The 
burgomaster  stood  near  the  bench,  in  a  corner  of  the  landing-place, 
■whilst  Morok,  with  his  arm  in  the  sling,  to  give  the  more  serious  appear- 
ance to  his  wound,  was  close  beside  him.  "  Ah!"  cried  the  magistrate^ 
deceived  by  the  backward  movement  of  Dagobert,  "thou  thinkest  to 
escape,  after  daring  to  Uft  thy  hand  aerainst  me!— Old  villain!" 
"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Burgomastetl    It  waa  a  momeut  of  rashness  that  1 
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■was  not  able  to  control.    I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  repent 
ant  voice,  and  hanging  his  head  humbly.  » 

"No  pity  for  thee,  rascal!  Thou  wouldst  begin  again  to  smooth  me 
over  with  thy  coaxing  ways,  but  I  have  penetrated  thy  secret  designs 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  appearest  to  be,  and  there  is  perhaps  an  affair  ot 
state  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  added  tlie  magistrate,  in  a  very  diplo- 
matic tone.  "  All  means  are  alike  to  those  who  wish  to  set  Europe  in 
flames." 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  devil,  Mr.  Burgomaster;  you,  that  have  a  good 
heart,  will  shoAV  me  some  mercy." 

"  What!  when  thou  hast  pulled  off  my  cap  ?" 

"AM  you,"  added  the  soldier,  turning  toward  Morok,  "you,  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  this,  have  some  pity  upon  me,  do  not  bear 
malice.  Tou,  that  are  a  holy  man,  speak  a  word  in  my  favor  to  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster." 

"I  have  spoken  to  him  what  I  was  bound  to  speak,"  answered  the 
Prophet,  ironically. 

"Ah,  ah,  thou  canst  look  foolish  enough  now,  old  vagabond!  Didst 
thou  think  to  impose  on  me  with  thy  lamentations?"'  resumed  the  bur- 
gomaster, advancing  toward  Dagobert.  "  Thank  God,  I  am  no  longer 
thy  dupe!  Thou  shalt  see  that  we  have  good  dungeons  at  Leipsicfor 
French  agitators  and  female  vagrants,  for  thy  damsels  are  no  better  than 
thou  art.  Come,"  added  he,  pufiSngout  his  cheeks  with  an  important 
air.  "  go  down  before  me;  and  as  for  thee,  Morok " 

The  burgomaster  was  unable  to  finish.  For  some  minutes  Dagobert 
had  only  sought  to  gain  time,  and  had  cast  many  a  side  glance  at  a  half-. 
open  door  on  the  landing-place,  just  opposite  to  the  chamber  occupied 
by  the  orphans;  finding  the  moment  favoraljle,  he  now  rushed  quick  as 
lightning  on  the  burgomaster,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him 
with  such  violence  against  the  door  in  question,  that  the  magistrate,  stu- 
pefied by  this  sudden  attack,  and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  utter  a  cry, 
Tolled  over  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  which  was  completely  dark. 
Then,  turning  toward  Morok,  wlio,  with  his  arm  encumbered  by  the 
sling,  made  a  rush  at  the  staircase,  the  soldier  caught  him  by  his  lonj.'', 
streaming  hair,  pulled  him  back,  and  clasped  him  with  arms  of  iron, 
placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  stifle  his  outcries,  and,  uotwitlistand- 
jng  his  desperate  resistance,  dragged  him  into  tlio  cliamber,  on  the  floor 
of  which  the  burgomaster  lay  bruised  and  stunned. 

Having  double-locked  tiie  "door,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  Dago- 
bert descended  the  stairs  at  two  bounds,  and  found  himself  in  a  passage 
that  opened  on  the  courtyard.  Tiie  gate  of  the  inn  was  shut,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escape  on  that  side.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  He 
could  see,  through  tlie  window  of  a  parlor,  in  which  a  tire  was  burninsr, 
jfthe  host  and  his  people  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  burgomaster.  Tc 
Ibolt  the  door  of  tlie  passage,  and  thus  int(!rcept  all  communication  with 
•the  yard,  was  for  the  soldier  the  affair  of  an  instant,  and  he  hastened 
up-stairs  again  to  rejoin  the  orphans. 

Mf)rok,  recoverinu'  from  his  surprise,  was  calling  for  help  with  all  his 
might;  but,  even  if  the  di.^taiiec  liad  pt-rniitted  him  to  be  heard,  the  noise 
of  the  wind  and  rain  would  have  drowned  liis  outcries.  Dagobert  had 
then  about  an  hour  before  him,  for  it  would  require  some  time  to  elapse, 
before  the  lenarth  of  his  interview  witli  the  magistrate  would  excite  as- 
tonishment; and,  suspicion  or  fear  once  awakened,  it  would  be  uecos- 
hary  to  break  open  two  doors — that  which  separated  the  passage  from 
the  courtyard,  and  that  of  the  room  in  which  the  burgomaster  and  the 
Prophet  W(!re  confined. 

"  My  children,  it  is  now  the  time  to  prove  that  you  have  a  soldier'.^ 
Diood  in  your  veins,"  .said  Dagobert,  as  he  entered  abruptly  the  chamlj«r 
of  the  young  girls,  who  were  terrlfled  at  the  noise  they  had  hoard  im 
dome  mlaut«s.  ^  > 
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"'  Good  heaven,  DagobertI  what  has  happened'"  cried  Blanche. 

"  What  dcst  thou  wish  us  to  do?"  cried  Rose. 

Without  answering:,  the  soldier  ran  to  the  bed,  tore  off  the  sheets,  tied 
them  stroajsly  together,  made  a  great  knot  at  one  end,  passed  it  over  the 
top  of  the  k'tt  half  of  the  casement,  and  so  shut  it  in.  Thus  made  fast 
by  the  si/.e  of  the'linot,  whicli  could  not  slip  tlirough,  the  sheets,  floating 
on  tlie  outside,  touched  the  ground.  The  second  half  of  the  window  was 
iet't  open,  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  fugitives. 

The  veteran  next  took  his  knapsack,  the  children's  portmanteau,  and 

he  reincuM^r  pelisse,  and  threw  them  all  out  of  the  window,  making  a 

3ign  to  Kaliai-joie  to  follow  as  if  to  watch  over  them.     The  dog  did  not 

hesitate,  hut  disappeared  at  a  single  bound.     Rose  and  Blanche  looked 

nt  Dasiubcrt  in  amazement,  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Now,  my  children,"  said  he  to  them,  "  the  doors  of  the  inn  are  shut, 
and  it  is  by  this  way,"  pointing  to  the  window,  "that  we  must  pass — if 
we  would  not  be  arrested,  put  in  prison — you  in  one  place,  I  iu  the  other 
— and  have  our  journey  altogether  knocked  on  the  head." 

"  Arrested!  put  in  prison!"  cried  Rose. 

"Separated  from  thee'"  exclaimed  Blanche. 

"Yes,  my  poor  children!— They  have  killed  Jovial — we  must  make  our 
escape  on  foot,  and  try  to  reach  Leipsic — when  you  are  tired,  I  will  carry 
you,  and,  though  I  have  to  beg  ray  way,  we  will  go  through  with  it. 
But  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  and  all  will  be  lost.  Come,  children, 
have  trust  in  me — show  that  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  are  no 
cowards — and  there  is  yet  hope." 

By  a  sympathetic  movement,  the  two  sisters  joined  hands,  as  though 
they  would  meet  the  danger  united.  Their  sweet  faces,  pale  from  the 
effect  of  so  many  painful  emotions,  were  now  expressive  of  simple  re- 
solve, founded  on  the  blind  faith  they  reposed  in  the  devotion  of  the 
soldier.  - 

"Be  satisfied,  Dagobert!  we  shall  not  be  frightened,"  said  Rose,  in  a 
fii'm  A'oice, 

"  We  will  do  what  must  be  done,"  added  Blanche,  in  a  no  less  resolute 
tone. 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  Dagobert;  "good  blood  is  never  false  to 
Itself.  Come!  yon  ai"e  light  as  feathers,  the  sheet  is  strong,  it  is  hardly 
eight  feet  to  the  ground,  and  Rabat-joie  is  waiting  for  you." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  go  first — I  am  the  eldest  for  to-day,"  cried  Rose,  when 
she  had  tenderly  embraced  Blanche;  and  she  ran  to  the  window,  iu 
order,  if  there  were  any  danger,  to  expose  herself  to  it  before  her  sister. 

Dagobert  easily  guessed  the  cause  of  this  eagerness.  "  Dear  children!" 
said  he,  ' '  I  understand  you.  But  fear  nothing  for  one  another — there  is 
no  danger.     I  have  myself  fastened  the  sheet.    Quick,  my  little  Rose!"     . 

As  light  as  a  bird,  the  young  girl  mounted  the  ledge  of  the  window,' 
and,  assisted  by  Dagobert,  took  hold  of  the  sheet,  and  slid  gently  down 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  soldier,  who,  leaning  out  his 
whole  body,  encouraged  her  with  his  voice. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  sister,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  touched  the  ground; 
"''it  is  very  easy  to  come  down  this  way.  And  Rabat-joie  is  here,  licking 
my  hands;"  Blanche  did  not  long  keep  her  waiting;  as  courageous  as  her 
sister,  she  descended  with  the  same  success. 

"Dear  little  creatures!  what  have  they  done  to  be  so  unfortunate  ? — 
Thousand  thunders!  there  must  be  a  curse  upon  that  family,"  cried 
Dagobert,  as,  with  heavy  heart,  he  saw  the  pale,  sweet  face  of  the  young 
girl  disappear  amid  the  gloom  of  the  dark  night,  which  violent  squalls  of 
wind  and  torrents  of  rain  rendered  still  more  dismal. 

"  Dagobert,  we  are  waiting  for  thee:  come  quickly!"  said  the  orphans 
in  a  low  voice,  from  beneath  the  window.  Thanks  to  his  tall  stature, 
the  soldier  rather  leaped  than  glided  to  the  ground. 

Dagobert  and  the  two  i'ouua'  girls  had  not  fled  from  the  inn  of  tjmt  < 
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Wljite  Falcon  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  loud  crash  re- 
sounded though  the  house.  The  door  had  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the 
burf?omaster  and  Morok,  who  had  made  use  of  a  heavy  table  as  a  batter- 
iug-rain.  Guided  by  the  light,  they  ran  to  the  chamber  of  the  orphans, 
now  deserted.  Morok  saw  the  sheets  floating  from  the  casement,  ana 
cried:  "Mr.  Burgomaster,  they  have  escaped  by  the  window — they  are 
on  foot — in  this  dark  and  stormy  night,  they  cannot  be  far. 

"  No  doubt  we  shall  catch  them,  tlie  miserable  vagabonds! — Oh,  T 
will  be  reveugedl — Quick,  Morok:  your  honor  is  concerned  as  well  as 
mine." 

"  My  honor?— much  more  is  concerned  than  that,  Mr.  Burgomaster, '| 
answered  the  Prophet,  in  a  tone  of  great  irritation.  Then  rapidly  de- 
scending the  stairs,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  courtyard,  and  shouted  in 
a  voice  of  thunder:  "  Goliah,  uncJiain  the  dogs!— and  you,  landlord, 
bring  us  lanterns,  torches — arm  your  people — open  the  doors!  We  must 
pursue  the  fugitives,  they  cannot  escape  us;  we  must  have  them — alive  or 
lead/" 

PART  II. 
LA  RUE  DTJ  MILIEU  DES  URSINS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    MESSAGES. 

Wniaj  we  read  in  the  rules  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  under  the  title  De  for- 
mula sa'ibendi  (Institut.  2,  II.  p.  125—129),  the  development  ot  the  8th 
part  of  tlie  consritutions,  we  are  affrigrhted  at  the  number  of  letters,  uar- 
latives,  registers,  aud  writings  of  all  kinds,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  society. 

It  is  a  police  infinitely  more  exact  and  better  informed  than  has  ever  been  that 
of  any  state.  Even  the  government  of  Venice  found  itself  surpassed  by 
the  Jesuits:  when  it  drove  thetii  out  in  1606,  it  seized  all  their  papers,  and 
reproached  them  with  their  great  and  laborious  curiosity.  Tins  police, 
this  secret  inquisition,  carried  to  such  a  decree  of  perfection,  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  strength  of  a  goverimient,  so  well  informed,  so  per- 
severing in  its  projects,  so  powerful  by  its  unity,  and,  as  the  constitu- 
tions have  it,  by  tlie  union  of  its  members.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
what  immense  force  must  belong  to  the  heads  of  this  society,  and  how 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits  could  say  to  the  Duke  de  Brissac:  "  From  this 
room,  sir,  I  govern  not  only  Paris,  but  China — not  only  Cliina,  but  the 
whole  world— and  that  without  any  one  knowing  how  it  is  done." 

(Constitutions  of  ihb  Jesuits,  edited  by 
Paulin,  Paris,  1843.) 

MoROR,  the  brute-tamer,  seeing  Dagobert  deprived  of  his  horse,  and 
•tripped  of  his  money  and  papers,  and  thinking  it  was  thus  out  of  his 
power  to  continue  his  journey,  had,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  burgo- 
master, dispatched  Karl  to  Leipsic,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he 
was  to  put  immediately  into  the  post.  The  address  of  this  letter  was  a* 
follows: 

"  A  Mwisiear  Jiodin,  Rite  du  Milieie  des  Ursins,  Paj'is." 

About  the  middle  of  that  obscure  and  solitary  street,  situate  below  the 
level  of  the  Quai  Napoleon,  whicii  it  joins  not  far  from  the  Rue  Saint 
Landry,  there  stood  a  house  of  un[irct(ii(iing  appearance,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dark  and  narrow  courtyard,  si'j)aratcd'from  the  street  by  a  low 
building  in  front,  with  an  arciied  <loorwny,  and  two  windows  protected 
by  thick  iron  bars.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  interior  of 
this  quiet  dwelling,  as  was  sunicicntly  .shown  by  the  furniture  of  a  pretty 
large  room  on  the  ground  Uoor.  TIk;  walls  of  this  apartment  were  lined 
with  old,  gray  wainscot;  the  tiltxl  lloor  was  painted  red.  pnd  carefully 
•oljehcdj  curtains  of  white  calico  shaded  the  wind«5l^. 
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A  sphere  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  raised  on  a  pedestal  etf  mass- 
ive oalf,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the  fireplace.  Upon 
this  globe,  which  was  painted  on  a  large  scale,  a  host  of  little  red 
crossos  appeared  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world — from  the  North 
to  the  South,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun— from  the  most  barbar- 
ous countries,  from  the  most  distant  isles,  to  the  center  of  civilization, 
to  France  itself.  There  was  not  a  single  country,  which  did  not  present 
some  spots  marked  with  these  little  red  crosses,  evidently  indicative  of 
stations,  or  serving  as  points  of  reference. 

Before  a  table  of  black  wood,  loaded  with  papers,  and  resting  against 
the  wall  near  the  chimney,  a  chair  stood  empty.  Further  on,  between 
the  two  windows,  was  a  large  walnut-tree  desk,  surmounted  by  shelvei 
full  of  pasteboard  boxes. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1831,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  man  sat  writing  at  this  desk.  This  man  was  Mr.  Rodin,  the 
correspondent  of  Morok,  the  brute-tamer. 

About  fifty  years  of  age.  he  wore  an  old,  shabby,  olive  greatcoat,  with  a 
greasy  collar,  a  snuff-taker's  cotton  handkerchief  for  a  cravat,  and 
waistcoat  and  trousers  of  threadbare  black  cloth.  His  feet,  buried  In 
large,  oiled  shoes,  rested  on  a  little  piece  of  green  baize,  placed  upon 
the  red,  polished  floor.  His  gray  hair  lay  flat  on  his  temples,  and  encir- 
cled his  bald  forehead;  his  eyebrows  were  scarcely  marked;  his  upper 
eyelid,  flabby  and  overhanging,  like  the  membrane  which  shades  the 
eyes  of  reptiles,  half  concealed  his  little,  sharp,  black  eye.  His  thin 
lips,  absolutely  colorless,  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  wan  hue 
of  his  lean  visage,  with  its  pointed  nose  and  chin;  and  this  livid  mask 
(deprived,  as  it  were,  of  lips)  appeared  only  the  more  singular,  from  its 
maintaining  its  death-like  immobility.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rapid 
movement  of  his  fingers,  as,  bending  over  the  desk,  he  scratched  along 
with  his  pen,  Mr.  Rodin  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  corpse. 

By  the  aid  of  a  cipher  (or  secret  alphabet)  placed  before  him,  he  was 
copying  certain  passages  from  a  long  sheet  full  of  writing,  in  a  manner 
quite  unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not  possess  the  key  to  tlie  system. 
Whilst  the  darkness  of  the  day  increased  the  gloom  of  the  large,  cold, 
naked-looking  apartment,  there  was  something  awful  in  the  chilling 
aspect  of  this  man,  tracing  his  mysterious  characters  in  the  midst  of 
profound  silence. 

The  clock  struck  eight.  The  dull  sound  of  the  knocker  at  the  outer 
door  was  heard,  then  a  bell  tinkled  twice,*  several  doors  opened  and 
shut,  and  a  new  personage  entered  the  chamber,  dn  seeing  him,  Mr. 
Rodin  rose  from  the  desk,  put  his  pen  between  his  teeth,  bowed  with  a 
deeply  submissive  air,  and  sat  down  again  to  his  work  without  uttering 
a  word. 

These  two  personages  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  The 
new-comer,  though  really  older  than  he  seemed,  would  have  passed  for 
thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  most.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
elegant,  and  few  could  have  encountered  the  brightness  of  his  large 
gray  eye,  brilliant  as  polished  steel.  His  nose,  broad  at  the  commence- 
ment, formed  a  well-cut  square  at  its  termination;  his  chin  was  promi- 
nent, and  the  bluish  tints  of  his  close-shaved  beard  were  contrasted  with 
the  bright  carnation  of  his  lips,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  fine  teeth. 
When  he  took  off  his  hat,  to  change  it  for  a  black  velvet  cap,  which  he 
found  on  the  small  table,  he  displayed  a  quantity  of  light  chestnut  hair, 
not  yet  silvered  by  time.  He  was  dr"^.ssed  in  a  long  frock-coat,  buttoned 
up  to  the  neck  in  military  fashion. 

The  piercing  glance  and  broad  forehead  of  this  man  revealed  a  power- 
ful intellect,  even  as  the  development  of  his  chest  and  shoulders  an- 

•  The  bell  in  the  porter's  lodge  of  French  houaes  is  not  rung,  but 
ttr*Kk. 
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nounccu  a  vigorous  physical  organization;  whilst  his  gentlemanly 
appearance,  the  perfection  of  his  gloves  and  boots,  the  light  perfume 
•which  hung  about  his  hair  and  person,  the  grace  and  ease  of  his  least 
movements,  betraj'ed  what  is  called  the  man  of  the  world,  and  left  the 
impression  that  he  had  sought  or  might  still  seek  every  kind  of  success, 
from  the  most  frivolous  to  the  most  serious.  This  rare  combination  of 
strength  of  mind,  strength  of  body,  and  extreme  elegance  of  manners, 
was  in  this  instance  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  circumstance, 
that  whatever  there  might  be  of  haughtiness  or  command  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  energetic  countenance,  was  softened  down  and  tempered  by 
a  constant  but  not  uniform  smile— for,  as  occasion  served,  this  smile 
became  either  kind  or  sly,  cordial  or  gay,  discreet  or  prepossessing,  and 
thus  augmented  the  insmuatiug  charm  of  this  man,  who,  once  seen,  was 
never  again  forgotten.  But,  in  yielding  to  this  involuntary  sympathy, 
the  doubt  occurred,  if  the  influence  was  for  good — or  for  evil. 
N  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Rodin,  the  secretary  of  the  new-comer,  continued  to  write.  "  Ara 
there  any  letters  from  Dunkirk,  Rodin?"  inquired  his  master. 

"  The  post  is  not  yet  in." 

"  Without  being  positively  uneasy  as  to  my  mother's  health,  since  she 
was  already  convalescent,"  resumed  the  other,  "I  shall  only  be  quite 
reassured  by  a  letter  from  my  excellent  friend,  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
DiZier.    I  shall  have  good  news  this  morning,  I  hope." 

"  It  is  to  be  desired,"  said  the  secretary,  as  humble  and  submissive  as 
he  was  laconic  and  impassible. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  to  be  desired,"  resumed  his  master:  "  for  one  of  tha 
brightest  days  of  my  life  was  when  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier 
announced  to  me,  that  this  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  had  yielded  to 
the  care  and  attention  with  which  she  surrounds  my  mother.  Had  it 
not  been  for  tliat,  I  must  have  gone  down  to  her  instantly,  though  my 
presence  here  is  very  necessary.        , 

Then,  approaching  the  desk,  he  added:  •'  Is  the.  summary  of  the  for< 
eign  correspondence  complete?" 

"  Here  is  tlie  analysis." 

"The  letters  arc  still  sent  under  envelope  to  the  places  named,  and 
are  then  brought  here  as  directed?" 

"  Always." 

"  Head  to  me  the  analysis  of  this  correspondence;  if  there  are  any  let- 
ters for  me  to  answer,  I  will  tell  you."  And  Rodin's  master  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back, 
dictating  observations  of  which  llodin  look  cnrcful  note. 

The  secretary  turned  to  a  pretty  larg(>  jiik^  of  pajiers,  and  thus  began; 
*'  Don  Raymond  Olivarez  acknowledges  f rcjui  Cadiz  receipt  of  letter  No. 
19;  he  will  conform  to  it,  and  deny  all  share  in  the  abduction." 

"Very  well;  class  it." 

"  Count  Romanof,  of  Riga,  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment." 

"  Let  Duplessis  send  him  fifty  louis;  I  formerly  .<!erved  as  captain  iq 
his  regiment,  and  lie  has  since  civen  us  good  information." 

"They  have  received  in  Philadelpliia  the  last  cargo  of  Histories  of 
France,  expurgated  for  the  use  of  the  faithful:  they  require  some  more  of 
the  same  sort." 

"Take  note  of  it,  and  write  to  Duplessis.    Go  on." 

"  Mr.  Si)indlor  semis  from  Namur  the  secret  report  on  Mr.  Ardouin." 

"  To  beexamiiifti." 

"  Mr.  Ardouin  sends  from  the  same  town  the  secret  report  on  Mr. 
Splndler." 

"  To  be  examined." 

"  Doctor  Van  Ostadt,  of  the  same  town,  send*  »conQdeQtial  aot«  *>3 
the  BUbjectf^'  ^'-.-r  gplndler  ftud  Ardoulr  ""       ' 
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"  To  he  oftmparcd.    Go  on!" 

"  Count  ^riilipierri,  of  Turin,  announces  that  the  donation  of  300,000 
francs  is  siiincd." 

"Inform  Diiplessis.     What  next  ?" 

"  Don  Stanislaus  -has  just  quitted  the'  waters  of  Baden  with  Queen 
Marie  Ernestine.  lie  informs  us,  that  her  majesty  will  reecive  with 
grratitude  the  promised  advices,  and  will  answer  them  with  her  own 
hand." 

"Make  a  note  of  it.    I  will  myself  write  to  the  queen." 

AVhilst  Rodin  was  inscriVjing  a  few  remarks  on  the  margin  of  the 
T>aper,  his  master,  continuing  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  found 
himself  opposite  to  the  globe  marked  with  little  red  crosses,  and  stood 
contemplating  it  for  a  moment  with  a  pensive  air. 

Rodin  continued  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  ceri'tain  parts  of  Italy,  where  sundry  agitators  have  turned  their  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  France,  Father  Orsini  writes  from  Milan,  that  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  distribute  profusely  in  that  country,  some 
little  book,  in  which  the  French,  our  countrymen,  should  be  represented 
as  impious  and  debauched,  rapacious  and  bloody." 

"  The  idea  is  excellent.  We  might  turn  to  good  account  the  excesses 
committed  by  our  troops  in  Italy,  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic.  You 
must  employ  Jacques  Dumoulin  to  write  this  little  book.  He  is  full  of 
gall,  spite,  and  venom:  the  pamphlet  will  be  terrible.  Besides,  I  may 
furnish  a  few  notes — but  you  must  not  pay  Dumoulin,  till  after  the 
delivery  of  the  manuscript." 

"  That  is  well  understood;  for,  if  we  were  to  pay  him  beforehand  he 
would  be  drunk  for  a  week  in  some  low  place.  It  was  thus  we  had  to 
pay  him  twice  over,  for  his  virulent  attack  on  the  pantheistic  tendencies 
of  Professor  Martin's  philosophy." 

"  Take  note  of  it — and  go  on!" 

"  The  merchant  announces,  that  the  clerk  is  about  to  send  the  banker  to 
give  ill  his  accounts.  You  understand?"  added  Rodin,  after  pronouncing 
these  words  with  a  marked  emphasis. 

"Perfectly,"  said  the  other,  with  a  start,  "they  are  the  expressions 
agreed  on.     What  next?" 

"But  the  efc?-A:,"  continued , the  secretary,  "is  restrained  by  a  last 
scruple." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the  features  of  Rodin's  master 
worked  strongly,  he  thus  resumed:  "  They  must  continue  to  act  on  the 
imagination  of  the  clerk  by  silence  and  solitude;  then,  let  him  read  once 
more  the  list  of  cases,  iu  which  regicide  is  authorized  and  absolved. 
Goon!"  I 

"  The  woman  Sydney  writes  from  Dresden,  that  she  waits  for  instruc- 
tions. Violent  scenes  of  jealousy  on  her  account  have  again  taken 
place  between  the  father  and  son;  but  neither  from  these  new  bursts  of 
mutual  hatred  nor  from  the  confidential  communications  which  each 
has  made  to  her  against  his  rival,  has  she  yet  been  able  to  glean  the 
information  required.  Hitherto,  she  has  avoided  giving  the  preference 
to  one  or  the  other;  but,  should  this  situation  be  prolonged,  she  fears 
it  may  rouse  their  suspicions.  Which  ought  she  then  to  choose — the 
father  or  the  son?" 

"The  son — for  jealous  resentment  will  be  much  more  violent  and  cruel 
in  the  old  man,  and,  to  revenge  himself  for  the  preference  bestowed  upon 
bis  son,  he  will  perhaps  tell  what  they  have  both  such  an  interest  to  con- 
ceal.    The  next?" 

"  Within  the  last  three  years  two  maid-servants  of  Ambrosius,  whom 
Ave  placed  in  thnt  little  parish  in  the  mountains  of  the  Valais,  have  di.s- 
aj^eared,  without  a:;y  one  knowing  what  has  become  of  them.  A  third 
has  just  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Protestants  of  the  country  are 
«ron?ed— talk  of  myvder  with  frightful  circumstances " 
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•'Until  tbere  is  proof  positive  and  complete  of  the  fact.  Ambrosina 
must  be  defended  against  these  infamous  calumnies,  the  work  of  a  party 
that  never  shrinks  from  monstrous  inventions.    Go  on!" 

"  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  has  at  h.'ngth  succeeded  in  procuring  for 
Justin  the  place  of  agent  or  manager  to  Lord  Stewart,  a  rich  Irish  Cath- 
olic, whose  head  grows  daily  weaker." 

"Let  the  fact  be  once  verified,  and  Thompson  shall  have  a  premium 
of  fifty  louis.    Make  a  note  of  it  for  Duplessis.    Proceed." 

"Frank  Dichstein,  of  Vienna,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  announces  that  his 
father  has  just  died  of  the  cholera,  in  a  little  village  at  some  leagues  from 
that  city;  for  the  epidemic  continues  to  advance  slowly,  coming  from  th.e 
north  of  Russia  by  way  of  Poland." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Rodin's  master,  interrupting  him;  "  may  its  terrible 
march  be  stayed  and  France  be  spared!" 

"  Frank  Dichstein,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  says  that  his  two  brothers  are 
determined  to  contest  the  donation  made  by  his  father,  but  that  he  is  of 
an  opposite  opinion." 

"  Consult  the  two  persons  that  are  charged  with  all  matters  of  litiga- 
tion.   What  next  ?" 

"  The  Cardinal  Prince  d' Amalfi  will  conform  to  the  first  three  points  of 
the  proposal;  he  demands  to  make  a  reserve  upon  the  fourth  point." 

"  No  reserves! — Either  full  and  absolute  acceptance — or  else  war — and 
(mark  me  well!)  war  without  mercy — for  him  and  for  his  creatures.  Go 
on!" 

"  Fra  Paolo  announces,  that  the  patriot  Boccari,  the  chief  of  a  redoubt- 
able secret  society,  in  despair  at  seeing  his  friends  accuse  him  of  treach- 
ery, in  consequence  of  suspicions  excited  in  their  minds  by  Fra  Paola 
himself,  has  committed  suicide." 

"  Boccari!  is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Rodin's  master.  "  Boccari!  the  patriot 
Boccari!  so  dangerous  a  person!" 

"  The  patriot  Boccari,"  repeated  the  impassible  secretary. 

"  Tell  Duplessis  to  send  an  order  for  five-and-twenty  louis  to  Fra 
Paolo.    Make  a  note  of  it." 

"  Hausman  informs  us,  that  the  French  dancer  Albertine  Ducornet  is 
the  mistress  of  the  reigning  prince;  she  has  the  most  complete  influence 
over  him,  and  it  would  be  easy  through  her  means  to  arrive  at  the  end 
proposed,  but  that  she  is  herself  governed  by  her  lover  (condemned  in 
France  as  a  forger),  and  that  she  does  nothing  without  consulting  him." 

"Let  Hau.sman  got  hold  of  this  man — if  his  pretensions  are  reasonable, 
■  accede  to  them— and  learn  if  the  girl  has  any  relations  in  Paris." 

"  The  Duke  d'Orbano  announces,  that  the  kitij;  his  master  will  author- 
ize the  new  establishment,  but  on  the  conditions  previously  stated." 

"No  conditions! — either  a  frank  adhesion  or  a  positive  refusal.  Let  us 
know  our  friends  from  our  enemies.  The  more  unfavorable  the  circum- 
stances, the  more  we  must  show  firmness,  and  overbear  opposition  by 
confidence  in  ourselves." 

"The  same  also  announces,  that  the  whole  of  the  cm-ps  dijuJomaUqve 
continues  to  support  the  claims  of  the  father  of  that  young  Protestant 
girl,  who  refuses  to  quit  the  convent  where  she  has  takeu  refuge,  unless 
it  be  to  marry  lier  lover  against  her  father's  will." 

"Ah!  ihii  corps  dijdomatique  continues  to  remonstrate  in  the  father's 
name?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  continue  to  answer,  that  the  spiritual  power  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  temporal." 

At  this  moment,  the  bell  of  the  outer  door  again  sounded  twice.  "  Se« 
who  it  is,"  said  Rodin's  master;  and  the  secretary  rose  and  left  the  room. 
The  otlier  continued  to  walk  thoughtfully  up  and  down  till,  coming  near 
to  the  hngo  globe,  he  stopjjed  short  before  it. 

For  Bomo  time  p«  pQ^^^pinplatcd,  in  profound  eilescc,  the  )nnuQii«rab]9 
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Httle  red  crosses,  ■which  appearccl  to  cover,  as  with  an  Immense  net,  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth.  Reflecting  doubtless  on  the  Invisiole  action 
of  his  power,  which  seemed  to'cxtcnd  over  the  whole  world,  the  features 
of  this  man  became  animated,  his  large  gray  eye  sparkled,  liis  nostrils 
swelled,  and  his  manly  countenance  assumed  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  pride,  energy,  and  daring.  With  haughty  brow,  and  scornful 
lip,  he  drew  still  nearer  to  the  globe,  and  leaned  his  strong  hand  upon 
the  pole. 

This  powerful  pressure,  this  imperious  movement,  as  of  one  taking 
possession,  seemed  to  indicate  thai  he  felt  sure  of  governing  this  globe, 
on  which  he  looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  tall  figure,  and  on 
which  he  rested  his  hand  with  so  lofty  and  audacious  an  air  of  sover- 
eignty. 

But  now  he  no  longer  smiled.  His  eye  threatened,  and  his  large  fore- 
head was  clad  in  a  formidable  scowl.  The  artist,  who  had  wished  to 
paint  the  demon  of  craft  and  pride,  the  Infernal  genius  of  insatiable 
domination,  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  terrible  model. 

When  Rodin  returned,  the  face  of  his  master  had  recovered  its  ordi- 
nary expression.  "It  is  the  postman,"  said  Rodin,  showing  the  letters 
which  he  held  in  his  hand;  "  there  is  nothing  from  Dunkirk." 

"Nothing?"  cried  his  master — and  his  painful  emotion  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  his  late  haughty  and  implacable  expression  of  counte- 
nance— "  nothing  ?  no  news  of  my  mother  ? — Thiriy-six  hours  more  then 
of  anxiety." 

"It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  the  princess  had  bad  news  to  give,  she  would 
have  written.    Probably,  the  improvement  goes  on." 

"You  are  doubtless  right,  Rodin — but  no  matter — I  am  far  from  easy. 
If  to-morrow,  the  news  should  not  be  completely  satisfactory,  I  set  out 
for  the  estate  of  the  princess.  Why  would  my  mother  pass  the  autumn 
in  that  part  of  the  country?  The  environs  of  Dunkirk  do  not,  I  fear, 
agree  with  her." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  added,  as  he  continued  to  walk:  "Well 
— these  letters — whence  are  they?" 

Rodin  looked  at  the  post-marks,  and  replied:  "Out  of  the  four,  there 
are  three  relative  to  the  great  and  important  affair  of  the  medals." 

"Thank  God! — provided  the  news  be  favorable,"  cried  his  master, 
with  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  which  showed  how  much  importance 
he  attached  to  this  affair. 

"  One  is  from  Charlestovra,  and  no  doubt  relative  to  Gabriel  the  mis- 
sionary," answered  Rodin;  "this  other  from  Batavia,  and  no  doubt  con- 
cerns the  Indian,  Djalma.  The  third  is  from  Leipsic.  and  will  probably 
confirm  that  received  yesterday,  in  which  the  brute-tamer,  Morok,  in- 
formed lis,  that,  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  and  without  his  being 
compromised  in  any  way,  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  their  journey." 

At  the  name  of  General  Simon,  a  cloud  passed  over  the  features  of 
Rodin's  master. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   OKDERS. 

The  provincial  houses  correspond  with  that  of  Paris;  they  are  also  In  direct 
communication  with  the  Geueral  who  resides  at  Rome.  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  Jesuits,  so  active,  so  various,  and  organized  in  so  wonderful  & 
manner,  has  for  its  object  to  supply  the  beads  v/ith  all  the  information 
they  can  require.  Ev^tv  day  the  General  receives  a  host  of  reports, 
which  serve  to  check  one  another.  In  th<^  central  house,  at  Rome,  are  im- 
mense registers,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the  Jesuits,  of 
their  adherents,  and  of  all  the  considerable  persons,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  with  whom  they  have  any  connection,  In  these  registers  are 
reported,  without  alteration,  without  hatrecjj  T^Jthout  passton,  the  ^ftctl 
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relating  to  the  life  of  each  individual.  It  isthemostgi,?auticbiograpli!eaI 
collection  that  lias  ever  bei-u  formed.  The  frailties  of  a  woman,  the 
secret,  errors  of  a  statesman,  are  ciironiclfd  iu  this  book  with  tlie  same 
cold  impartiality.  Drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  useful,  these 
biographies  are  necessarily  exact.  When  the  Jesuits  wish  to  influ^-nce  an 
individual,  they  have  but  to  turn  to  this  booli:,  and  they  know  immediately 
his  life,  his  character,  his  qualities,  his  faults,  his  jirojects.  Ids  family,  his 
friends,  liis  most  secret  ties.  Conceive,  sir,  wiiat  a  superior  facility  of 
action  this  immense  book  of  pr)lice.  which  includes  tiie  whole  world, 
must  give  to  any  one  society !  It  is  not  lightly  that  I  speak  of  thee© 
registers:  I  have  my  facts  from  a  person  who  lias  set'ii'  this  collection, 
and  who  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  tlie  Jesuits.  Here,  then,  is  mat- 
ter to  reflect  on  far  all  tliose  families,  who  admit  freely  into  their  houses 
the  members  of  a  community  that  carries  its  biographical  researches  ta 
such  a  point. 

(LiBRi,  Member  of  the  Institute— Letter  on  the  Clergy.) 

When  he  had  conquered  the  involuntary  emotion  which  the  name  or 
Remembrance  of  General  Simon  had  occasioned,  Rodin's  master  said  to 
the  secretary:  "  Do  not  yet  open  the  letters  from  Leipsic,  Charlestown, 
and  Batavia;  the  information  they  contain  will  doubtless  find  its  place 
presently.    It  will  save  our  going  over  the  same  ground  twice." 

The  secretary  looked  at  his  master  interrogatively.  The  other  re 
eumed:  "  Have  you  finished  the  memorandum  relative  to  the  affair  of 
the  medals?" 

"  Here  it  is.    I  was  just  putting  it  into  cipher." 

"  Read  it  to  me;  and,  according  to  the  order  of  the  facts,  you  will  add 
the  new  information  to  be  found  in  these  three  letters." 

"  True,"  said  Rodin;  "  it  will  thus  come  in  its  proper  place." 

"  I  wish  to  see,"  continued  the  other,  "if  the  memorandum  is  clear 
and  sufliciently  explanatory;  for  you  have  not  forgotten  that  the  person, 
for  whom  it  is  destined,  is  not  to  know  all." 

"  I  remembered  that,  and  have  written  it  accordingly." 

"Read." 

Gravely  and  slowly,  Mr.  Rodin  read  as  follows: 

"A  hundred  and'flfty  years  ago,  a  French  Protestant  family  volun- 
tarily exiled  themselves,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  immediate  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  severe  and  just 
decrees  issued  against  the  Reformers,  those  untamable  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion. 

"  Of  the  members  of  this  family,  some  took  refuge  first  in  Holland, 
and  afterward  in  the  Dutch  colonies— some  in  Poland,  some  in  Germany, 
Boine  in  England,  some  in  America. 

"  It  is  believed,  that  there  remain  at  this  day  only  seven  descendants 
of  this  family,  which  has  passed  tlu-ough  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
as  its  representatives  now  stand  on  almost  every  stage  of  the  social  lad- 
der— from  the  sovereign  to  the  laborer. 

"These  desocndauts,  direct  or  indirect,  are: 

"0«  the  mother'' s  mlc — 

"The  demoiselles  Rose  end  Bi.anche  Simon,  minors;  General  SimoQ 
having  married  at  Warsaw  a  descendant  of  the  said  family. 

"  Mil.  Fkancis  Hakpy,  maiHilucturcr  at  Plessis,  near  Paris. 

"Prince  D.iai.ma,  son  of  K AD.iA-SiNd,  King  of  Mondi;  Kadja-Sing 
having  married,  in  1802,  a  descendant  of  the  said  family,  then  established 
at  Batavia  (island  of  Java),  a  Dutch  jjosscssion. 

"  On  tliie  father^ s  side — 

"  Jjloques  Rennepont,  called  Slebp-Nakeu,  a  workman. 
"The  demoisfUe  Adrienne  db  Cakdoville,  daughter  of  the  Count  a« 
Jlonncpont,  Duke  dc;  Cardoville. 
"  Qabkiul  Rennei'ONTj  a  priest '(?f  tbe  foreign  miasi9ne' 
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•'  Each  member  of  this  family  possesses,  or  ought  to  possess,  a  bronze 
aitfdal  on  which  are  engraved  the  foUovriug  inscriptions: 


Victim 
of 
L.  C.  D.  J. 
Pray  for  me  I 

Paris, 
the  ISth  February,  1682. 


At  Paris, 

No.  3  Rue  Saint  Francois, 

In  a  centuiy  and  a  half 

you  will  be 
the  13th  February,  1832. 

Pray  for  me! 


\ 


"These  wordsb  and  this  date  signify  that  every  one  of  them  has  a 
powerful  interest  to  be  at  Paris  on  the  13th  February,  1832,  not  by  rep- 
resentative or  attorney,  but  in  persqn,  whether  of  full  age  or  the  re- 
verse, married  or  single.  But  other  persons  have  an  immense  interest,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  descendants  of  thi.s  family  from  being  present  in  Paris 
on  the  13th  February,  with  the  exception  of  Gabriel  Rennepoiit,  priest 
of  the  foreign  missions.  Therefore^  cost  what  it  may,  Gabriel  must  alone 
attend  this  family  mectiug,  apjjointcd  a  century  and  a  luilj  ago. 

"  To  prevent  the  six  other  persons  from  being  in  Paris  on  the  day 
named,  or  to  render  their  presence  nugatory,  much  has  been  already 
done;  but  much  remains  to  do,  to  secure  the  complete  success  of  this 
affair,  which,  from  its  probable  results,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
Vitally  important  of  our  epoch." 

"It  is  only  too  true,"  interrupted  Rodin's  master,  shaking  his  head 
with  a  thoughtful  air.  "  You  may  add,  that  the  consequences  of  success 
are  incalculable,  and  that  we  dare  not  estimate  those  of  failure.  In  a 
word,  it  is  almost  to  be  or  not  to  be,  for  some  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
to  succeed,  we  must  employ  every  means,  and  stop  at  notJdng,  only  contriv. 
ing  always  to  keep  up  appearances." 

"  ll  is  written,"  said  Rodin,  after  adding  the  words  that  his  master  hacj 
just  dictated. 

■  '-Continue!"  said  the  latter.  Rodin  continued:  "To  facilitate  and 
insure  the  success  of  the  affair  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
jiarticular  and  secret  details,  with  regard  to  tlie  seven  persons  who 
represent  this  family.  The  trntli  of  these  details  may  be  depended  on; 
if  necessary,  they  can  be  completed  in  the  most  minute  manner,  for, 
contradictory  information  having  been  received,  the  papers  on  the  sub 
ject  are  very  voluminous.  They  will  here  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  persons,  and  will  rest  altogether  on  established  facts. 

Note  No.  I. 
The  demoiselles  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon. 

"Twin  sisters,  about  fifteen  years  of  age — charming  faces — so  like, 
that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  each  other — of  a  gentle  and  timid 
character,  but  susceptible  of  enthusiasm — brought  up  in  Siberia  by  a 
mother,  who  was  a  free-thinker — completely  ignorant  of  the  things  of 
our  holy  religion. 

"General  Simon,  separated  from  his  wife  before  their  birth,  is  not 
aware  at  this  hour  that  he  has  two  daughters.  It  was  thought  to  prevent 
their  being  at  Paris  on  the  13th  February,  by  sending  their  mother  to  a 
more  distant  place  of  exile,  than  that  which  "had  at  first  been  assigned  to 
her:  but,  she  being  dead,  the  governor-general  of  Siberia  (who  is  entirely 
devoted  to  us),  belienng,  by  a  deplorable  error,  that  the  measure  was 
only  personal  to  the  wife  of  General  Simon,  has  unfortunately  permitted 
these  young  girls  to  return  to  France,  under  the  guidance  of  an  old 
soldier.  This  man — enterprising,  faithful,"  and  resolute — is  noted  as 
dangerous.  The  young  girls  themselves  are  inoffensive.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  they  are,  at  this  moment,  detaiaed  in  the  environs 
ijt.  Leipsic." 
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Here  Roain's  master  interrupted  hiin,  and  said:  "Read  now  tlie  lettei 
from  Leipsic  Just  received — you  can  thus  complete  the  information." 

Rodin  read  the  letter,  and  exclaimed:  "Excellent  news!  The  two 
young  girls  and  their  companion  had  escaped  during  the  night  from  the 
inn  of  the  White  Falcon,  but  all  three  were  overtaken  and  captured  at 
about  a  league  from  Mockern.  They  have  been  carried  to  Leipsic.  and 
there  imprisoned  as  vagrants.  Moreover,  the  soldier,  who  served  as 
guide  to  the  others,  has  been  accused  and  convicted  of  rebellion,  seques- 
t;:itiion,  and  assault  on  a  magistrate." 

"  It  is  then  nearly  certain,  considering  the  length  of  the  German 
modes  of  procedure — and  besides  it  will  be  seen  to — that  these  young 
girls  cannot  be  here  by  the  13th  of  February,"  .said  Rodin's  master. 
"Add  this  last  fact  to  the  note,  by  a  reference  at  the  foot." 

The  secretary  obeyed,  inserted  "a  brief  summary  of  Morok's  letter,  and 
said.  "  It  is  ^vritten." 

"  Theu  goon,"  resumed  his  master,  and  Rodin  continued  to  read: 

Note  No.  II. 
3[r.  Francis  Hardy ^  manufacturer  at  Jlessis,  near  Ihris, 

"Forty  years  of  age — a  firm  character — rich,  intelligent,  active, 
honest,  well-informed — idolized  by  his  workmen,  thanks  to  the  numer- 
ous innovations  he  has  introduced  for  their  benefit — neglects  the  duties 
of  our  holy  religion — noted  as  venj  dangerous;  but  the  hate  and  envy  he 
has  excited  in  tiie  other  manul:actarers — particularly  in  Baron  Tripeaud, 
his  rival  in  trade — can  easily  be  turned  against  him.  Should  other  means 
of  action  be  required,  voluminous  records  may  be  consulted  with  regard 
to  him — for  he  has  been  long  marked  and  watched. 

"  He  has  been  so  cleverly  deluded  on  the  subject  of  the  medal,  that  up 
to  this  time  he  is  completely  ignoran*'  of  the  importance  of  the  interest? 
involved.  Besides,  he  is  constantly  observed,  surrounded,  and  ruled, 
without  knowing  it;  one  of  his  best  friends  betrays  him,  and  reports  his 
most  secret  thoughts." 

Note  No.  III. 

The  Prince  Djalma. 

"  Eighteen  years  of  age — energetic  and  generous — a  proud,  independ- 
ent, wild  spirit— the  favorite  of  General  Simon,  who  commands  the 
troops  of  his  father,  Kadja-Sing,  in  the  struggle  which  this  latter  main- 
tains in  India  against  the  English.  Djalma  is  only  here  mentioned  by 
way  of  memorundum;  for  liis  mother  died  young,  during  the  life  of  her 
parents,  who  remained  at  Batavia.  Now,  when  these  parents  died  in 
their  turn,  the  modest  inheritance  they  left  was  claimed  neither  by 
Djalma,  nor  by  the  king  his  fatlier,  and  we  therefore  feel  certain,  that 
they  are  both  "ignorant  of  the  weighty  interests  which  depend  on  the 
possession  of  the  medal  in  question,  the  same  forming  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  Djalma's  mother." 

Here  Rodin's  master  interrupted  him,  and  said:  "  Read  now  the  letter 
from  Batavia,  and  complete  the  information  as  to  Djalma." 

Rodin  read  the  letter,  and  observed:  "  Again  good  news!  Mr.  Joshua 
V^an  Dael,  merchant  at  Batavia  (who  was  educated  in  our  house  at  Pon- 
dicherry),  has  learned  from  his  correspondents  at  Calcutta,  that  the  old 
Indian  king  was  killed  in  his  last  battle  with  the  English.  His  son 
Djalma,  dispossessed  of  the  paternal  throne,  has  been  sent  provision- 
ally to  a  fortress  in  India,  as  a  prisoner  of  state." 

"  Wo  arc  at  the  end  of  October,"  said  Rodin's  master.  "Admitting 
that  Prince  Djalma  has  been  set  at  liberty,  and  is  now  able  to  leave 
India,  he  could  hardly  reach  Paris  by  tlu^  mouth  of  Februiu'y." 

*'  Mr.  Joshua,"  resumed  Uodin,  "regrets  tiiat  he  has  not  been  able  to 
[tfove  bia  seal  on  this  occusiou.     If,  against  all  probability.  Priacc 
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DJalma  should  be  released  or  make  his  escape,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
come  to  Batavia  to  claim  the  maternal  inheritance,  since  nothing  elso 
remains  to  him.  But,  in  that  case,  we  may  depend  on  the  <)evote(lness 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael.  In  return,  he  solicits,  by  the  next  post,  the 
most  exact  information  as  to  the  fortune  of  Baron  Tripeavid,  manufact- 
urer and  banker,  with  whom  he  has  commercial  relations." 

"Answer  evasively  on  that  point,  as  Mr.  Joshua  has  yet  shown  noth- 
ing but  zeal.     Add  the  new  details  to  the  note  on  Djalnia." 

Uoden  went  on  writing.  After  some  seconds,  his  master  said  to  him, 
with  a  peculiar  expression:  "  Mr.  Joshua  tells  you  nothing  of  General 
Simon,  in  connection  with  Djaima's  imprisonment,  and  the  death  of  hia 
father  ?" 

*'  Not  a  word,"  answered  the  secretary  continuing  his  work.  Ilis  mas- 
ter remained  silent,  and  walked  thouglitfully  up  and  down  the  room.  A 
few  moments  later,  Rodin  said  to  hi m:  "It  "is  written." 

"Then  proceed!" 

Note  No.  IV. 
Jacques  Rennepont,  called  "  Sleep- Xakcd.^^ 

"  Workman  in  the  manufactory  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  the  commercial 
rival  of  Mr.  Francis  Hardy.  This  artisan  is  drunken,  idle,  riotous,  and 
extravagant — does  not  want  for  inteUigence,  but  has  been  quite  cor- 
rupted by  laziness  and  debauchery.  A  clever  agent,  upon  whom  we  can 
depend,  has  put  himself  in  connection  with  a  girl  named  Cephyse  Soli- 
veau,  otherwise  the  Qweiiofthe  Jjucchaiiah,  who  is  this  workman's  mis- 
tress. Thanks  to  her,  the  agent  has  been  able  to  establish  some  relations 
with  him,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  already  excluded  from  the  interests 
which  would  necessitate  his  presence  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February." 

Note  No.  V. 

Gabriel  Bennepont,  Pi-iest  of  the  Foreign  Missions, 

"  Distant  relative  of  the  preceding,  but  ignorant  of  the  relationship, 
and  even  of  his  existence.  A  deserted  orphan,  taken  in  by  Frances 
Baudoin,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  named  Dagobert.  If,  against  all  expecta- 
tion, this  soldier  should  come  to  Paris,  a  powerful  influence  might  be 
exercised  over  hira  through  his  wife,  ^e  is  an  excellent  creature,  ig- 
norant and  credulous,  of  an  exemplary  piety,  and  over  whom  we  have 
long  had  unlimited  power.  It  was  by  her  means  that  Gabriel  was  in- 
duced to  take  orders,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  he  felt  for  that 
Btep. 

"  Gabriel  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  disposition  as  angelic  as  his 
countenance,  possessed  of  rare  and  solid  virtues.  Unfortunately,  he 
has  been  brought  up  with  his  adopted  brother  Agricola,  the  son  of  Dag- 
obert. This  Agricola  is  a  poet  and  workman — a  very  good  workman,  it 
is  admitted,  employed  by  Mr.  Francis  Hardy.  He  is  imbued  with  the 
most  detestable  doctrines.  Idolizes  his  mother,  is  honest  and  laborious, 
but  has  no  sentiment  of  religion.  Noted  as  very  dangerous;  his  company 
was  much  feared  for  Gabriel. 

"The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  many  perfect  qualities,  still  gives 
Bome  cause  for  uneasiness.  We  have  even  delayed  to  admit  hlra  fully 
into  our  secrets.  A  false  step  might  make  him  one  of  the  most  daiigerovts 
of  men.  He  must  be  carefully  humored,  at  least  up  to  the  13th  Febru- 
ary; for  we  repeat  that  xipon  him,  and  on  his  presence  in  Paris  at  the  above 
epoch,  vast  hopes  and  no  less  mighty  iaterests  are  dependent. 

"  Because  of  the  discretion  to  be  "observed  toward  him,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  consent  to  his  taking  part  in  the  American  mission,  for  he 
unites  with  angelic  sweetness  of  character  a  calm  intrepidity  and  advent- 
urous spirit,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  allowing  him  to  share  the 
Serilous  existence  of  the  missionaries.  Luckily,  his  superiors  at  Charles- 
)?ni  baye  received  the  strictest  oiders  not  to  endanger,  on  any  account^ 
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150  precious  a  life.   They  are  to  send  bim  to  Paris,  at  least  a  month  or  tW6 
before  the  13th  of  February." 

Rodiu's  master  again  interrupted  him,  and  said:  "  Read  the  letter  from 
Charlestown,  and  see  what  they  tell  you  in  order  to  complete  the  infor- 
mation upon  tiiis  point  also." 

When  he  had  read  the  letter,  Rodin  answered:  "Gabriel  is  expected 
every  day  from  the  Rocky  Jtountains,  whither  he  had  absolutely  insisted 
to  go  alone  upon  a  mission." 

"What  imprudence!" 

"  He  has  no  doubt  escaped  all  danger,  as  he  himself  announces  his 
speedy  return  to  Charlestowu.  As  soon  as  he  arriyes,  which  cannot  (they 
write)  be  later  than  the  middle  of  this  month,  he  will  be  shipped  off  foi 
France." 

"Add  this  to  the  note  which  concerns  him,"  said  Rodin's  master. 
\    "It  is  written,"  replied  the  secretary,  a  few  moments  later. 
1  "Proceed  then,"  said  his  master.    Rodin  continued: 

Note  No.  TI. 
Mademoiselle  Adiietme  Bennepont  de  Cardoville. 

"  Distantly  related  (without  knowing  it)  to  Jacques  Rennepont,  called 
Slet^p-Xaknl.  "and  Gabriel  Rennepont,  missionary  priest.  She  will  soon  be 
♦weiity-one  years  of  age,  with  the  most  ^y*5'"'"' Pl^J'^sicgnomy  in  the  world 
• — extraorditiary  beauty,  though  red-haired— a  mind  remarkable  for  its 
originality— aii  immense  fortune — all  the  animal  instincts.  The  incredi- 
ble audacity  of  her,  character  makes  one  tremble  for  the  future  fate  of 
this  young  person.  Happily,  her  appointed  guardian.  Baron  Tripoaud  (a 
baron  of  1829,  and  formerly  agent  to  the  late  Count  de  Rennepont.  Duko 
de  Cardoville),  is  quite  in  the  interest,  and  almost  in  tlie  dependence,  of 
the  young  lady's  aunt.  We  count,  with  reason,  upon  this  worthy  and  re- 
spectable relative,  and  on  the  Baron  Tripeaud,  to  combat  and  repress 
the  singular,  unheard-of  designs  which  this  young  person,  as  resolute  as 
independent,  does  not  fear  to  avow— and  which,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  interest  of  the  affair  in  question— for " 

Rodin  was  here  interrupted  by  two  discreet  taps  at  the  door.  The 
secretary  rose,  went  to  see  who  knocked,  remained  a  moment  without, 
and  then  returned  with  two  letters  in  his  hand,  saying:  The  priucesp 
lias  profited  by  the  departure  of  a  courier,  to " 

"  Give  me  the  letter!"  cried  his  master,  without  leaving  him  time  to 
finish.     "  At  length,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  have  news  of  my  mother." 

He  had  scare^ely  read  the  first  few  lines  of  tlie  letter  when  he  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  his  features  took  an  expression  of  painful  astonishment 
find  poignant  grief.  "My  mother!"  he  cried,  "oh,  my  God!  my 
jnothiT!" 

"  What  misfortune  has  happened  ?"  asked  Rodin,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
as  he  rose  at  tlie  exclamation  of  his  master. 

".The  symptoms  of  iinprovement  were  fallacious,"  replied  the  other, 
dejc<',tetlly:  .''he  luis  now  relap.sed  into  a  nearly  liojieless  state.  And  yet 
the  doctor  thinks  that  my  presence  might  pcrliaps  save  her,  for  sh« 
calls  for  me  without  ceasing.  She  wishes  to  see  mc  for  the  last  time, 
that  she  may  die  in  peace.  Oh,  that  wish  is  sacred!  Not  to  grant  it 
would  be  pa'rncide.  My  God!  if  I  can  but  arrive  in  Ume;  Traveling 
day  and  niirht,  it  will  take  nearly  two  days." 

"  Alas!  what  a  misfortune!"  saifl  Rodin,  joining  hit  hands,  and  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  heaven. 

His  master  rang  tlie  bell  violently,  and  said  to  tho  old  servant  that 
opened  the  door:  "  Just  put  what  is  indispensable  into  the  portmanteau 
of  my  traveling-carriage.  Let  the  jiortet  take  a  cabriolet,  and  go  foi 
poBt-horses  instanliy.     Within  an  hour,  I  iinist  be  on  the  roiid." 

•'My  mother!  my  mothM-l"  cried  he.  as  the  servant  departed  In  bast* 
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••  Not  to  soc  iier  aga^n  —oh,  it  would  be  fricclitfnl!"    And  sinking  upon  » 
chaif.  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he  covered  his  face  with  bis  }iands. 

This  great  prief  was  sincere— he  loved  tenderly  his  mother:  that 
divire  sentiment  had  accomi)anied  him,  unalterable  and  pure,  through 
all  the  phases  of  a  too  often  guilty  life. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Rodin  vi  iitiired  to  say  to  his  master,  as  lie 
showed  him  the  second  letter:  "This  also  has  just  been  brought  from 
Mr.  Duplessis.     It  is  very  important— very  pressing " 

"  See  what  it  is,  and  answer  it.     I  have  no  head  for  busines.';." 

"The  letter  is  confidential,"  .'■^aid  Rodin,  presenting  it  to  his  master, 
**!  dare  not  open  it,  as  you  may  see  by  the  mark  on  the  cover." 

At  sight  of  tliis  mark,"  the  countenance  of  Rodin's  master  assumed  an 
undefinable  expression  of  respect  and  fear.  With  a  trembling  hand  he 
broke  the  seal.  The  note  contained  only  the  following  words:  "  Leave  all 
businrss,  and,  wilhout  -Imi/nj  a  minute,  set  out  and  coine.  Mr.  JJupk&sis  will 
replace  you.     //<•  h'7s  the  orders.'" 

"  Great  God!"  cried  this  man  in  despair.  "  Set  out  before  I  have  seen 
my  mother!  It  is  frightful,  impossible— it  would  perhaps  kill  her— yes, 
it  would  be  a  parracide!" 

Whilst  he  uttered  these  words,  his  eyes  rested  on  a  huge  globe,  mark- 
ed with  the  little  red  crosses.  A  sudden  revolution  seemed  to  take  place 
tvithin  him;  he  appeared  to  repent  of  the  violence  of  his  regrets;  his  fsn-e, 
though  still  sad,  became  once  more  calm  and  grave.  He  handed  tha 
fatal  letter  to  his  secretary,  and  said  to  him,  whilst  he  stifled  a  sigh, 
"  To  be  classed  under  its  proper  number." 

Rodin  took  the  letter,  wrote  a  number  upon  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  par- 
ticular box.  After  a  moment's  silence,  his  master  resumed,  "You  will 
take  oi'ders  from  Mr.  Duples-sis.  and  work  with  him.  Yon  ^ill  deliver  to 
him  the  note  on  the  affair  of  the  medals;  he  knows  to  whom  to  address  it. 
You  will  write  to  Batavia,  Leipsic,  and  Charlestown,  in  the  sense  agreed. 
Prevent,  at  any  price,  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  from  qnittinp: 
Leipsic:  hasten  the  arrival  of  Gabriel  at  Paris;  and  in  the  very  improbable 
case  that  Prince  Djahna  comes  to  Batavia,  tell  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael 
that  we  count  on  his  zeal  and  obedience  to  keep  him  there." 

And  this  man,  who,  at  the  moment  when  his  dying  mother  called  to  him 
in  vain,  could  thus  preserve  his  presence  of  mind,  entered  his  own  apart- 
ment: whilst  Rodin  busied  himself  with  the  answers  he  had  been  ordered 
to  write,  and  transcribed  them  in  cipher. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  bells  of  the  post-horses  wer» 
heard  jingling  without.  The  old  servant  again  entered,  after  discreetly 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  said:  "  The  carriage  is  ready." 

Rodin  nodded,  and  the  servant  withdrew.  The  secretary,  in  his  turn, 
■went  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  His  master  appeared,  still 
grave  and  cold,  but  fearfully  pale,  and  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"This  for  my  mother,"  said  he  to  Rodin;  "you  will  send  a  courier  on 
ihe  instant." 

"On  the  instant,"  replied  the  secretary. 

"  Let  the  three  letters  for  Leipsic,  Batavia,  and  Charlestown,  leave  to- 
day by  the  ordinary  channel.  They  are  of  the  last  importance.  You 
know  it. " 

Those  were  his  last  words.  Executing  merciless  orders  with  a  merci- 
less obedience,  he  departed  without  even  attempting  to  see  his  mother. 
His  secretary  accompanied  him  respectfully  to  his  carriage. 

"What  road,  sir?"  asked  the  postilion,  turning  round  on  his  saddle. 

"  The  road  to  Italy:"  answered  Rodin's  master,  with  so  deep  a  sigti 
that  it  almost  resembled  a  sob. 

*  *  ♦  •  »  »  » 

As  the  horses  started  at  full  gallop,  Rodin  made  a  low  bow;  then  he 
returned  to  the  large,  cold,  bare  apartment.  The  attitude,  the  counte- 
ijftOCe.  and  tlv»  gait  of  this  personage  seemed  to  have  ^j^d^rgone  a  .suddeo 
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«hange.  Re  appeared  to  hare  i/jiureased  in  dimen  »!ons.  He  was  SO 
onger  an  automaton,  moved  by  the  raochanism  of  a  humble  obedience. 
His  features  till  now  impassible,  Ins  glance  hithert<)  subdued,  becam« 
suddenly  animated  with  an  expression  of  diabolic&l  craft;  a  sardonic 
emile  curled  his  thin,  pale  lips,  and  a  look  of  grim  uatisfaction  relaxed 
his  cadaverous  face.    ■ 

In  hU  turn,  he  stopped  before  the  huge  globe.  In  his  turn,  he  contem- 
plated it  in  silence,  even  as  his  master  had  done.  Then,  bending  over  it, 
and  embracing  it  as  it  were  in  his  arms,  he  fixed  his  reptile-eye  on  it  for 
some  moments,  drew  his  coarse  finger  along  its  polished  surface,  and 
Struck  his  flat,  dirty  nail  on  three  of  the  places  marked  with  little  red 
crosses.  And,  whilst  he  thus  pointed  to  three  towns  In  very  different 
parts  of  the  world,  he  named  them  aloud  with  a  sneering  titter:  "Leip- 
»ic — Charlestown — Batavia." 

"In  each  of  these  three  places,"  he  added,  "  distant  as  they  are  from 
one  another,  there  exist  persons  who  little  tliink  that,  here,  in  this  obscure 
etreet,  fi'om  the  recesses  of  this  chamber,  wakeful  eyes  are  upon  them — 
that  all  their  movements  are  followed,  all  their  actions  known — and  that 
hence  will  issue  new  instructions  which  deeply  concern  them,  and  which 
will  be  inexorably  executed;  for  an  interest  is  at  stake  which  may  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  Europe — on  the  world.  Luckily,  we  have  friends 
at  Leipsic,  at  Charlestown,  and  at  Batavia." 

This  little,  old,  sordid,  ill-dressed  man,  with  his  livid  and  death-like 
countenance,  thus  crawling  over  the  sphere  before  him,  appeared  still 
more  awful  than  his  master — when  the  latter,  erect  and  haughty,  had  im- 
periously laid  his  hand  upon  that  globe,  which  he  seemed  desirous  of 
subjecting  by  the  strength  of  his  pride  and  courage.  The  one  resembled 
the  eagle,  that  hovers  above  his  prej'^ — the  other  the  reptile,  that  envel- 
opes its  victim  in  its  inextricable  folds. 

After  some  minutes,  Rodin  approached  his  desk,  rubbing  his  hands 
briskly  together,  and  wrote  the  following  epistle  in  a  cipher  unknown 
even  to  his  master: 

"  Paris,  %  past  9  a.  m. 

"  He  is  gone — but  he  hesitated! 

"  When  he  received  the  order  his  dying  mother  had  just  summoned 
him  to  her.  Ho  might,  they  told  him,  save  her  by  his  presence,  and  he 
exclaimed:  '  Not  to  go  to  my  mother  would  be  a  parricide!' 

"Still,  he  is  gone — only  he  hesitated.  I  keep  my  eye  upon  him  con- 
tinually.    These  lines  will  reach  Koine  at  the  same  time  as  himself. 

"P.  S. — Tell  the  Cardinal-Princo  that  he  may  count  upon  me,  but  I 
hope  for  his  active  aid  in  return." 

When  he  had  folded  and  sealed  this  letter,  Rodin  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
The  clock  struck  ten;  it  was  Mr.  Rodin's  hour  for  breakfast.  Ho  ar- 
ranged and  locked  up  his  papers  in  a  drawer,  of  which  lie  carried  away  the 
key,  brushed  his  old  greasy  hat  with  his  sleeve,  took  a  patched  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  and  went  out.* 

«  *  »  »  »  *  * 

Whilst  these  two  men,  from  the  depths  of  their  obscure  retreat,  were 
thus  framing  a  plot,  which  was  to  involve  the  seven  descendants  of  a 
race  formerly  proscribed — a  strange,  mysterious  defender  was  planning 
how  to  protect  this  family,  which  was  also  his  own. 

•  Having  cited  the  excellent  and  oouraKeous  letters  of  Mr.  Libri,  and 
the  curious  work  edited  by  Mr.  Pauliii,  it  is  our  duty  likewise  to  mention 
many  bold  and  conscientious  writings  on  the  subject  of  tlie  "  Society  of 
Jesus,"  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Dupin  I'aine,  Michelet,  Quinet;. 
Genln,  and  the  Count  do  Saint  Priest — works  of  high  and  impartial  intel- 
lect, in  which  tiie  fatal  theories  of  the  order  are  admirably  exposed  and 
eondcmned.   We  shall  esteem  ourselves  bftppy,  U  we  can  bring  "ur  stout 
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EPILOGUE. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

The  site  Is  wild  and  rugged.  It  is  a  lofty  eminence  covered  with  hoge 
blocks  of  sandstone,  between  which  rise  birch-trees  and  oaks,  their 
foliage  already  yellow  with  the  hues  of  autumn.  These  tall  trees  stand 
out  from  the  background  of  red  light,  which  the  sun  has  left  in  tho 
west,  and  which  resembles  the  reflection  of  a  great  tire. 

From  this  eminence,  the  eye  looks  down  into  a  deep  valley,  shady,  fer- 
tile and  half  veiled  in  light  vapor  by  tho  evening  mist.  The  rich 
meadows,  the  tufts  of  bushy  trees,  the  fields  from  which  the  ripe  corn 
has  been  gathered  in,  all  blend  together  in  one  dark,  uniform  tint,  which 
contrasts  with  the  limpid  azure  of  the  heavens.  Steeples  of  gray  stone 
or  slate  lift  their  pointed  spires,  at  intervals,  from  the  midst  of  this  val- 
ley; for  many  villages  are  spread  about  it,  bordering  a  high  road  which 
leads  from  the  north  to  the  west. 

It  is  the  hour  of  repose — the  hour  when,  for  the  most  part,  every  cot- 
tage-window brightens  to  the  joyous  crackling  of  the  rustic  hearth,  and 
shines  afar  throiigh  shade  and  foliage,  whilst  clouds  of  smoke  issue  from 
the  chimneys,  and  curl  up  slowly  toward  the  sky.  But  now,  strange  to 
say,  every  hearth  in  the  country  seems  cold  and  deserted.  Stranger  and 
more  fatal  still,  every  steeple  rings  out  a  funeral  knell.  "Whatever  there 
is  of  activity,  movement,  life,  appears  concentrated  in  that  lugubrious 
and  far-sounding  vibration. 

Then  lights  begin  t©  show  themselves  in  the  dark  villages,  but  they 
rise  not  from  the  cheerful  and  pleayant  rustic  hearth.  They  are  red  as 
the  fires  of  the  herdsman,  seen  at  night  through  the  midst  of  the  fog. 
And  then  these  lights  do  not  remain  motionless.  They  advance  slowly 
toward  the  churchyard  of  every  village.  Louder  sounds  the  death-knell, 
the  air  trembles  beneath  the  strokes  of  so  many  bells,  and,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, the  funeral  chant  rises  faintly  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Why  BO  many  interments?  What  then  is  this  valley  of  desolation,  where 
the  peaceful  songs,  which  follow  the  hard  labors  of  the  day,  are  replaced 
by  the  death-dirge?  where  the  repose  of  evening  is  exchanged  for  the 
repose  of  eternity?  What  is  this  valley  of  desolation,  where  every  vil- 
lage mourns  for  its  many  dead,  and  buries  them  at  the  same  hour,  the 
same  night? 

Alas!  it  is  that  the  deaths  are  so  prompt  and  numerous  and  frightful, 
that  there  is  hardly  time  to  bury  the  dead.  During  the  day  the  survivors 
are  chained  to  the  earth  by  rude  but  necessary  toil;  and  only  in  the  even- 
ing, when  they  return  from  the  fields,  are  they  able,  though  sinking  with 
fatigne,  to  dig  tliose  other  furrows,  in  which  their  brethren  are  to  be 
heaped  like  grains  of  corn. 

And  this  valley  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  seen  the  desolation.  Dur- 
ing a  series  of  fatal  years  many  villages,  many  towns,  many  cities,  many 
great  countries,  have  seen,  like  this  valley,  their  hearths  deserted  and 
cold — have  seen,  like  this  valley,  mourning  take  the  place  of  joy,  and  the 
death-knell  substituted  for  the  noise  of  festivals — have  wept,  in  the  same 
day,  for  liheir  many  dead,  and  buried  them  at  night  by  the  lurid  glare  of 
torches. 

toward  the  erection  of  the  strong  and  we  hope  durable  embankment, 
which  these  generous  hearts  and  noble  minds  are  raising  against  the 
encroachments  of  an  impure,  and  always  menacing  flood. — E.  S. 

Memorandum. — All  the  foot-notes  marked  with  the  above  letters  (E.  S.) 
are  by  the  author  himself.  Mr.  Eugene  Sue  must  answer  for  his  own 
opinions,  whether  as  regards  the  countrymen  of  Wellington,  or  the 
descendants  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  In  England,  we  love  the  Jesuits 
little,  and  fear  them  less;  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  wholesale 
wndemoations  are  generallj'  founded  on  erroneous  Judgmeutg, 
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For,  during  those  fatal  years,  an  awful  traveler  has  slouly  journeyed 
over  the  earth,  from  op.c  pole  to  the  other,  from  the  depths  of  India  and 
Asia  to  the  ice  of  Siberia,  from  the  ice  of  Siberia  to  the  borders  of  the 
seas  of  France. 

This  traveler — mysterious  as  death,  slow  as  eternity,  implacable  ae 
fate,  terrible  as  the  "hand  of  God — tliis  traveler  was,  tlie  CuoleraI 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  noise  of  the  bells  and  of  the  funeral  chants  still  rose  from  ths 
depths  of  the  vaJley  to  the  summit  of  tlse  hill,  liiie  the  complaining  of  a, 
mighty  voice — the  glare  of  the  funeral  t<jrclies  was  still  seen  afar  through 
■the  mist  of  the  evening — it  was  the  hour  of  twilight — that  strange  hour, 
Which  gives  to  the  most  solid  fornas  a  vague,  indefinite,  fantastic  appear- 
ance— when  the  sound  of  firm  and  regular  footsteps  was  heard  uu  the 
stony  soil  of  the  hill,  and  between  the  black  trunks  of  the  trees  a  man 
passed  slowly  onward 

His  figure  was  tail,  his  head  was  bowed  upon  his  breast;  his  counte- 
nance was  noble,  gentle,  and  sad;  his  ej'ebrows,  uniting  in  the  midst, 
extended  from  one  temple '  to  the  other,  like  a  fatal  mark  on  his  fore- 
head. 

This  man  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  distant  tolling  of  so  many  funeral 
bells — and  yet,  a  few  days  before,  repose  and  happiness,  health  and  joy, 
had  reigned  in  those  villages  through  which  he  had  slowly  passed,  and 
which  he  now  left  behind  him  mourning  and  desolate.  But  the  traveler 
contiuued  on  liis  way,  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 

"  The  13th  of  February  approaches,"  thought  he;  "  the  day  approaches, 
in  which  the  descendants  of  my  beloved  sister,  the  last  scions  of  .our 
race,  should  meet  in  Paris.  Alas!  it  is  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
eiuce,  for  the  third  time,  persecution  scattered  this  family  over  all  the 
earth — tliis  family  that  I  have  watched  over  with  tenderuess  for  eighteen 
centuries,  through  all  its  migrations  and  exiles,  its  changes  of  religion, 
fortune,  and  name! 

"  Oh!  for  this  family,  descended  from  the  sister  of  the  poor  shoe- 
maker,* what  grandeur  and  what  abasement,  what  obscurity  and  what 
splendor,  what  misery  arid  what  glory!  By  how  many  crimes  has  it  been 
gullied,  by  how  many  virtues  honored!— The  history  of  this  single  family 
is  the  hisiory  of  the  human  race! 

"Passing,  in  the  course  of  so  many  generations,  through  the  veins  of 
the  pool  and  the  rich,  of  tlie  sovereign  and  the  bandit,  of  the  wise  man 
and  the  fool,  of  the  coward  and  the  brave,  of  the  saint  and  the  atheist, 
the  blood  of  my  sister  has  transmitted  itself  to  this  hour. 

"What  scions  of  this  family  are  now  remaining? — Seven  only. 

"Two  orphans,  tlie  daughters  of  proscriljed  parents — a  dethroned 
prince — a  poor  missionary  priest — a  man  of  the  middle  class — a  young 
girl  of  a  great  name  and  large  fortune— a  mechanic. 

"Together,  they  comprise  in  themselves  tlio  virtues,  tlie  courage,  the 
degradation,  the  splendor,  tlic  miseries  ui  our  hpeeies! 

"  Siberia — India — America — France— behold  the  divers  places  where 
fate  has  thrown  them! 

"My  instinct  teaches  me,  when  one  of  them  is  in  peril.  Then,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  I  go  to  seek  thera^ 
Yesterday,  amid  the   Polar  frosts— to-day  in   the  temperate  zone — to* 

*  It  is  known,  that,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Wandering  .'ew  was 
a  shoemaker  at  Jerusalem.  The  Saviour  carrying  his  cross,  passed 
before  the  liouse  of  tlie  artisan,  and  asked  iiini  to  be  allowed  to  rest  an 
Instant  on  the  stone  bench  at  his  door.  "  Go  on!  go  on!"  said  the  Jew. 
harshly,  pushing  him  away.  "Thoushalt  go  on  till  the  end  of  time," 
answered  the  Saviour,  in  a  severe  and  scjrrowful  tone.  For  further 
details,  see  the  eloquent  and  leurnod  notice  by  Mr.  Charles  Magnin, 
appended  to  the  oiuguiflcynt  poQm  of  "  Ahasuerus,"by  Mr.  Ed.  QulnQt* 
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morrow,  beneatli  {be  fires  of  tlic  tropic? — but  often,  alas!  nt  the  moment 
when  my  presence  niiglit  save  thein,  the  iuvisiljle  liand  inij;)els  nie.  the 
whirlwind  carries  me  away,  and  the  voice  speaks  in  my  ear:  'Go  on( 
Go  ONl' 

"Oh,  that  I  might  only  finish  my  task!— 'Go  on!'— A  single  hour- 
only  a  sinirle  hour  of  repose! — '  Go  on!' — Alas!  I  leave  those  I  love  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyss! — '  Go  on!    Go  on!'  ^ 

"Such  is  my  pujiishment.  If  it  is  great,  my  crime  was  greater  still  f  t 
— An  artisan,  devoted  to  privations  and  misery,  my  misfortunes  ha(}  : 
made  me  cruel. 

"  Oh,  cursed — cursed  be  the  day,  when — as  I  bent  over  my  work, 
sullen  with  hate  and  despair,  because,  in  spite  of  my  incessant  labor.  ? 
and  mine  wanted  for  everything — the  Saviour  passed  before  my  dooi ! 

"  Reviled,  insulted,  covered'  with  blows,  hardly  able  to  sustain  tha 
weight  of  his.  heavy  cross,  he  asked  me  to  let  him  rest  a  moment 
upon  my  stone  bench.  The  sweat  poured  from  his  forelitad,  his  feet 
were  bleeding,  he  was  well  nigh  sinking  with  fatigue,  and  he  said  to  me 
in  a  mild,  heart- piercing  voice:  'I  suffer!'— 'And  I  too  suffer,'  I  replied, 
as  with  harsh  auiicr  I  puslied  him  from  tlie  place;  '  1  suffer,  and  no  one 
<'omes  to  help  me.  I  find  no  pity,  and  will  give  none.  Go  on!  go  on!'  — 
then  with  a  deep  sigh  of  pain  he  answei-ed:  '  Thou  shalt  indeed  go  on  till 
the  day  of  thy  redemption,  for  so  wills  the  Lord  that  is  in  heaven!' 

"  And  so  my  punishment  began.  Too  late  I  ojieued  these  eyes  to  the 
light — too  late  1  learned  repentance  and  charity — too  1;  >  I  understood 
tiiose  divine  words  of  hini  I  had  outraged — those  words,  which  should  be 
the  law  of  the  whole  human  race: 

'  L0^^3   ONE   ANOTHER.' 

"In  vain,  through  successive  ages,  gatherinjr  strength  and  eloquence 
from  those  celestial  words,  I  have  labored  to  earn  my  pardon,  by  filling 
with  commiseration  and  love  hearts  that  were  overflowing  with  envy  and 
bitterness — by  inspiring  many  a  soul  with  a  sacred  horror  of  oppression 
and  injustice.    For  me,  tlie  day  of  mercy  has  not  yet  dawned. 

"  And  even  as  the  first  man,  by  his  fall,  devoted'  liis  posterity  to  mis- 
fortune, it  would  seem  as  if  I,  the  artisan,  had  con.signed  the  whole  race 
of  artisans  to  endless  sorrows,  and  that  they  were  expiating  luy  crime;  for 
they  alone,  during  these  eighteen  centuries,  have  not  yet  been  delivered. 

"For eighteen  centuries  the  powerful  and  the  happy  of  this  world 
have  said  to  the  toiling  people,  what  I  said  to  the  imploring  and  suffer- 
ing Saviour:  'Goon!  go  on!'  And  the  people,  like  him,  sinking  with 
fatigue,  like  him  bearing  a  heavy  cross,  have  answered  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  grief ;  'Oli,  for  pity's  sake!  a  few  moments  of  repose;  we  are 
worn  out  with  toil.'  '  Go  on!'  'And  if  we  perish  in  our  pain,  what  will 
become  of  our  little  children  and  our  old  mothers?'  *Go  on!  go  on!' 
And,  for  eighteen  centuries,  they  and  I  have  continued  to  strusrgle  and  ; 
duffer,  and  no  charitable  voice  has  yet  pronounced  the  word:     '  J^nough  ''    ^ 

"Alas,  such  is  my  punishment.  It  is  immense — it  is  double.  I  suffer 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  when  I  see  those  wretched  multitudes  consigned 
without  respite  to  profitless  and  oppressive  toil.  I  suffer  in  the  name  of 
my  family,  when,  poor  and  wandering,  I  am  unable  to  bring  aid  to  the 
descendants  of  my  dear  sister.  But,  when  the  son-ow  is  above  my 
strength — when  I  foi'esee  some  danger,  from  which  I  cannot  preserve  my 
own — then  my  thoughts,  traveling  over  the  world,  go  in  search  of  that 
woman  like  me  accursed — that  daughter  of  a  queen,  who  like  me,  the  son 
of  an  artisan,  wanders,  and  will  wander  on,  till  the  day  of  her  redemp- 
tion.* 

*  According  to  a  legend,  very  little  known,  but  for  which  we  are 
Indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Maury,  the  learned  sub-librarian  of  tha 
Institute,  Herodias  was  condemned  to  wander  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
(or  baying  asked  for  the  death  ot  St.  Joba  the  Baptist,— £,  S, 
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"  Once  in  a  century,  as  two  planets  draw  nigh  to  each  other  in  theyi 
secular  revolutions,  I  am  permitted  to  meet  this  woman  during  the  fatai 
week  of  the  Passion.  And  after  this  interview,  tilled  with  terrible  re- 
membrances and  boundless  griefs,  wandering  stars  of  eternity  we  pursue 
our  infinite  com'se. 

"  And  this  woman — the  only  one  upon  earth,  who,  like  me,  sees  the 
end  of  every  centur.v,  and  exclaims:  'What!  another?' — this  woman  re- 
sponds to  my  thought,  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  world.  She, 
who  alone  shares  my  terrible  destiny,  has  chosea  to  share  also  the  only 
interest  that  has  consoled  me  for  so  many  ages.  Those  descendants  of 
my  dear  sister — she  too  loves  them — she  too  protects  them.  For  them 
she  too  journeys  from  East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South! 

"But  alas!  the  invisible  hand  impels  her,  the  whirlwind  carries  her 
away,  and  the  voice  speaks  in  her  ear.  '  Go  on!' — '  Oh,  that  I  might  only 
finish  my  task!'  repeats  she  also.  'Go  on!' — 'A  single  hour — only  a 
single  hour  of  repose!' — 'Goon!' — '  I  leave  those  I  love  on  the  brink  of 

the  abyss.'    '  Go  onl  Go  on  !' " 

•  *  *  *  *  «  » 

Whilst  this  man  thus  journeyed  over  the  hill,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts, 
the  light  evening  breeze  increased  almost  to  a  gale,  a  vivid  flash  streamed 
across  the  sky,  and  long,  deep  whistlings  announced  the  approach  of  a 
tempest. 

On  a  sudden,  this  doomed  man,  who  could  no  longer  weep  nor  smile, 
started  with  a  shudder.  No  physical  pain  could  reach  him,  and  yet  he 
pressed  his  hand  hastily  to  his  heart,  as  though  he  had  experienced  a 
cruel  pang.  "  Oh!"  cried  he,  "  I  feel  it.  At  this  hour,  many  of  those  I 
love — the  descendants  of  mj'  dear  sister — suffer,  and  are  in  great  peril. 
Some  in  the  center  of  India,  some  in  America,  some  here  in  Germany. 
The  struggle  recommences,  the  detestable  passions  are  again  awake.  O 
thou,  that  hearest  me — thou,  like  myself  wandering  and  accursed — Hero- 
diasl  help  me  to  protect  them!  May  my  invocation  reach  thee,  in  those 
American  solitudes  where  thou  now  liugerest — and  may  we  arrive  in 
time!" 

And  now  an  extraordinary  thing  happened.  The  night  was  come.  The 
man  made  a  movement,  precipitately  to  retrace  his  steps — but  an  invis- 
ible force  prevented  him,  and  carried  him  forward  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

At  this  moment,  the  storm  burst  forth  in  its  dark  majesty.  One  of 
those  whirlwinds,  whicb  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  the  rocks,  passed  over  the  hill  rapid  and  loud  as  thunder. 

In  the  niidst  of  the  roaring  of  the  hurricane,  by  the  light  of  the  fiery 
flashes,  the  man  with  the  black  mark  on  his  brow  was  seen  descending 
the  hill,  walking  with  huge  strides  amongst  the  rocks,  and  through  trees 
that  bent  benep.th  the  efforts  of  the  storm. 

The  walk  of  this  man  was  no  longer  slow,  firm,  and  steady — but  pain- 
fully irregular,  like  that  of  one  impelled  by  an  irresistible  power,  or 
carried  along  by  the  whirl  of  a  frightful  hurricane.  In  vain,  he  extended 
dis  supplicating  hands  to  heaven.  Soon  he  disappeare<\  iu  the  shades  at 
^ai^lit,  and  amid  the  noise  of  the  tempest. 


\  '• 
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FABT  III. 
THE  STJiANGLERS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    AJOUPi.. 

Wbost  Mr.  Rodin  dispatched  his  cosmopolite  correspondence,  from 
hi«  retreat  iti  the  line  du  Milieu  des  Ursins,  at  Parife — whilst  the  daugh- 
ters of  General  biiuon,  after  quitting  as  fugitives  the  inn  of  the  White 
Falcon,  were  detained  prisoners  at  Leipsic  along  with  Dagobert — other 
scenes,  deeply  interesting  to  these  different  personages,  were  passing 
almost  as  it  were  in  the  same  moment,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
world,  in  the  furthermost  parts  of  Asia — that  is  to  say,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Batavia,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joshua  Van 
Dael,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Rodin. 

Java!  magnificent  and  fatal  country,  where  the  most  admirable  flow- 
ers conceal  hideous  reptiles,  where  the  brightest  fruits  contain  subtle 
poisons,  where  grow  splendid  trees,  whose  very  shadow  is  death — where 
the  vampire,  a  eigantic  bat,  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims,  whilst  it  pro- 
longs their  sleep  by  surrounding  them  with  a  fresh  and  balmy  air,  no  fan 
moving  so  rapidly  as  the  great  perfumed  winps  of  this  monster! 

ITie  month  of  OctoOer,  l';v^I,  draws  near  Its  close.  It  is  the  hour  ot 
noon — an  hour  well  nigh  mortal  to  him  who  encounters  the  fiery  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  spreads  a  sheet  of  dazzling  light  over  the  deep  blue  en- 
amel of  the  sky. 

An  qj&iipa,  or  species  of  tent,  made  of  cane  mats  suspended  from  long 
bamboos,  which  are  driven  far  into  the  ground,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
bluish  shadow  cast  by  <a  tuft  of  trees  whose  bright  verdure  resembles 
jreen  porcelain.  These  quaintly  formed  trees  rounded  into  arches, 
pointing  like  spires,  overspreading  like  parasols,  are  so  thick  in  foliage, 
BO  entangled  one  with  the  other,  that  their  dome  is  impenetrable  to  the 
rain. 

The  soil  ever  marshy,  notwithstanding  the  insupportable  heat,  disap- 
pears beneath  an  inextricable  mass  of  creepers,  ferns  and  tufted  reeds, 
of  a  freshness  and  vigor  of  vegetation  almost  incredible,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ajoupa,  which  lies  hid  like  a  nest  amongst  the 
grass. 

Nothing  canlje  more  suffocating  than  the  atmosphere,  heavily  laden 
with  moist  exhalations,  like  the  steam  of  hot  water,  and  impregnated 
with  the  strongest  and  sharpest  scents;  for  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  ginger 
plant,  the  stephanotis,  the  Cape  jasmine,  mixed  with  these  trees 
and  creepers,  spread  around  in  puffs  their  penetrating  odors.  A 
roof  formed  of  large  leaves  of  the  banana,  covers  the  cabin;  at 
one  end  is  a  square  opening,  which  serves  for  a  window,  shut  in 
with  a  fine  lattice-work  of  vegetable  fibers,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
reptiles  and  venomous  Iniects  from  creeping  into  the  ajoupa.  The 
huge  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  still  standing,  but  much  bent,  and  with  its 
summit  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  ajmtpa,  rises  from  the  midst  of 
the  brushwood.  From  every  crevice  in  itsblack,  rugged,  mossy  bark, 
eprings  a  strange,  almost  fantastic  flower;  the  wing  of  the  butterfly  is 
not  of  a  finer  tissue,  of  a  more  brilliant  purple,  of  a  more  glossy  black: 
those  unknown  birds  that  we  see  in  our  dreams,  have  no  more  grotesque 
forms  than  these  specimens  of    the  orchis — winged  flowers  that  seem 

* Fhamtegars,  or  Stranglers  (from  the  Hindoo  y^ord phoTutua,  to  strangle). 
We  shall  give,  further  on,  some  details  concerning  this  singular  com- 
munity, which  is  called.  Of  the  Good  Work. — E.  S. 

The  English  public  has  heard  much  of  them  lately,  both  in  fa^t  W»^ 
gctioR,  under  the  name  of  Jliu^i, 
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always  ready  to  fly  irom  their  fi-ail  and  leafless  stalks.  The  long,  flesibla 
Btems  of  tlie  cactus,  which  might  betaken  for  reptiles,  encircle  also  this 
trunk,  and  clothe  it  with  their  bunches  of  silvery  white,  variegated  with 
bright  orange.     These  flowers  emit  a  strong  scent  of  vanil'a. 

A  little  serpent,  of  a  brick-red,  about  the  thickness  -f,  a  large  quill, 
and  five  or  six  inches  long,  half  protrudes  its  flat  laead  from  one  of  those 
enormous,  perfumed  calyces,  in  which  it  lies  closely  curled  up. 
i  Within  the  ajonpa^  a  young  man  is  extended  on  a  mat  in  a  profound 
sleep.  His  complexion  of  a  clear  golden  yellow,  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  statue  of  pale  bronze,  on  which  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  playing. 
His  attitude  is  simple  and  graceful;  his  right  arm  sustains  his  head,  a 
little  raised  and  turned  on  one  side;  his  ample  robe  of  white  muslin. 
With  hanging  sleeves,  leaves  uncovered  his  chest  and  arms  worthy  of  the 
Antinous.  Marble  is  not  more  firm,  more  polished  than  his  skin,  the 
golden  hue  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  his  gar- 
ments. Upon  his  broad  manly  chest  a  deep  scar  is  visible — the  mark  of 
the  musket-ball  he  received  in  defending  the  life  of  General  Simon,  the 
father  of  Rose  and  Blanche. 

Suspended  from  his  neck,  he  wears  a  little  medal,  similar  to  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  two  sisters.    This  Indian  is  DJalma. 

His  features  are  at  once  very  noble  and  very  beautiful.  His  hair  of  a 
blue  black,  parted  upon  his  forehead,  falls  waving,  but  not  curled,  over 
his  shoulders;  whilst  his  eyebrows,  boldly  and  yet  delicately  defined,  are 
of  as  deep  a  jet  as  the  long  eyelashes,  that  cast  their. shadow  upon  hi.s 
smooth  cheek.  His  bright,  red  lips  are  slightly  apart,  and  he  breathes 
uneasily;  his  sleep  is  heavy  and  troubled,  for  the  heat  becomes  every 
moment  more  and  more  suffocating, 

Without,  the  silence  is  profound.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring.  Tet 
now  tin  tall  ferns,  which  cover  the  soil,  begin  to  move  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, as  though  their  stems  were  shaken  by  the  slow  progress  of  some 
crawling  body.  From  time  to  time,  this  trifling  oscillation  suddenly 
ceases;  all  is  again  motionless.  But,  after  several  of  these  alternations 
of  low  rustling'and  deep  silence,  a  human  head  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  jungle,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  trank  of  the  dead  tree. 

The  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  possessed  of  a  grim  countenance, 
with  a  complexion  the  color  of  greenish  bronze,  long  black  hair  bound 
about  his  temples,  eyes  brilliant  with  savage  fire,  and  an  expression  re- 
markable for  its  intelligence  and  ferocity.  Holding  his  breath  he 
remained  quite  still  for  a  moment;  then,  advancing  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  pushing  aside  the  leaves  so  gently,  that  not  the  sligiitest  noise 
could  be  heard,  he  arrived  cautiously  and  slowly  at  the  trunk  of  the  dead 
tree,  the  summit  of  which  nearly  touched  the  roof  of  the  ajoupa. 

Tliis  man,  of  Malay  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Stranglers, 
after  having  again  listened,  rose  almost  entirely  from  amongst  the  brush- 
wood. With  the  exception  of  white  cotton  drawers,  fastened  round  his 
middle  by  a  party-colored  sash,  he  was  completely  naked.  Hjs  bronzed, 
supple  and  nervous  limbs  were  overlaid  with  a  thick  coat  of  oil.  Stretch- 
ing himself  along  the  huge  trunk,  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  cabin, 
and  thus  sheltered  by  tlie  whole  breadth  of  the  tree  with  its  surrounding 
creepers,  he  began  to  climb  silently,  with  as  much  patience  as  caution. 
In  the  undulations  of  his  form,  in  the  flexibility  of  his  movements,  in 
the  restrained  vigor,  which  fully  put  forth  would  have  been  terrible, 
there  was  some  resemblance  to  the  stealthy  and  treacherous  advance  of 
the  tiger  upon  his  prey. 

Having  reached,  comjiletely  unpiTceived,  the  inclined  portion  of  the 
tree,  whicli  almost  touched  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  he  was  only  separated 
from  the  window  by  a  distan<!e  of  about  a  foot.  Cautiously  advancing 
his  head,  he  looked  down  into  the  interioi,  to  see  how  he  might  best  find 
an  entrance. 
At  the  si^ht  of  Djalina  in  a  dotp  sleep,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Strangler 


plUterod  y,-!fh  increased  brilliancy;  a  nervous  contrnction,  or  rather  a 
mute,  ferocious  lnng:h,  curling  the  two  corners  of  his  moutl),  drew  tliem 
np  towards  the  eheck-boiies,  and  exposed  two  rows  of  teeth,  filed  sharp 
like  the  points  of  a  saw.  and  dyed  of  a  shinino:  black. 

Djalma  was  lying  in  such  a  manner  and  so  near  the  door  of  the  c^oupa^ 
■which  opened  inward,  that,  were  it  moved  in  the  least,  he  must  be  in- 
iBtantly  awakened.  The  Strangler,  with  his  body  still  sheltered  by  th» 
itree,  wishing  to  examine  more  attentively  the  interior  of  the  cabin, 
reaned  very  forward,  and  in  order  to  maintain  his  balance,  lightly  rested 
his  hand  on  the  ledge  of  the  opening  that  served  for  a  window.  This 
pjovement  shook  the  large  cactus-flower,  within  which  the  little  serpent 
lay  curled,  and,  darting  forth,  it  twisted  itself  rapidly  round  the  wrist  of 
the  Strangler.  Whether  from  pain  or  surprise,  the  man  uttered  a  low 
cry;  and  as  he  drew  back  swiftly,  still  holding  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
he  perceived  that  Djalmr.  had  moved. 

In  fact,  the  youni^  Indian,  thoui^rh  retaining  his  supine  posture,  had 
half  opened  his  eyes,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the  little  window, 
■whilst  his  breast  heaved  with  a  deep-drawn  3igh,  for,  beneath  that  thick 
dome  of  moist  verdure,  tue  concentrated  heat  was  intolerable. 

Hardly  had  he  moved,  when,  from  behind  the  tree,  was  heard  the 
shrill,  brief,  sonorous  note,  which  the  bird  of  paradise  utters  when  it 
takes  its  flight — a  cry  which  resx'uibles  that  of  the  pheasant.  This  note 
was  soon  repeated,  but  more  faintly,  p.s  though  the  brilliant  bird  were 
already  at  a  distance,  Djaliua,  thinking  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  noise  which  had  aroused  him  for  an  instant,  stretched  out  the  arm 
upon  which  his  head  had  rested,  and  went  to  sleep  again,  with  scarcely 
any  change  of  position. 

For  some  minutes,  the  most  profound  silence  once  more  reigned  in 
this  solitude,  and  evervthinir  remained  motionless. 

The  Stranffler,  by  his  skillful  imitation  of  the  cry  of  a  bird,  had  re- 
paired the  imprudence  of  that  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain,  which 
the  bite  of  the  reptile  had  forced  from  him.  When  he  thought  all  was 
safe,  he  again  advanced  his  head,  and  saw  tiie  j'oung  Indian  once  more 
plunged  in  sleep.  Then  he  descended  the  tree  with  the  same  precau- 
tious, though  his  left  hand  was  somewhat  swollen  from  the  bite  of  the 
serpent,  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 

At  that  instant,  a  song  of  monotonous  and  melgncholy  cadence  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  Strangler  raised  himself,  and  listened  attent- 
ively, and  his  face  took  an  expression  of  surprise  and  deadly  anger. 
The  song  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cabin,  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
an  Indian,  passing  through  an  open  space  in  the  jungle,  approached  the 
spot  where  the  Strangler  lay  concealed. 

Then  the  latter  unbound  from  his  waist  a  long  and  thin  cord,  to  one 
of  the  ends  of  which  was  attached  a  leaden  ball,  of  the  form  and  size  of  i 
an  egg;  having  festened  the  other  end  of  this  cord  to  his  right  wrist,  the  ; 
Strangler  again  listened,  and  then  disappeared,  crawling  through  tho 
tall  grass  in'the  direction  of  the  Indian,  who  still  advanced  slowly,  with- 
out  interrupting  his  soft  and  plaintive  song. 

He  was  a  young  fellow  of  scarcely  twenty,  with  a  bronzed  complex- 
ion, the  slave  of  Djalma;  his  vest  of  blue  cotton  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  party-colored  sash;  he  wore  a  little  red  turban,  and  rings  in 
his  ears" and  about  his  wrists.  He  was  bringing  a  message  to  his  master, 
who,  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  was  reposing  in  the  ajoupa.,  which 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  house  he  inhabited. 

Arriving  at  the  place  where  two  paths  separate,  the  slave  without  hesi- 
tation took  that  which  led  to  the  cabin,  from  which  he  was  now  scarce 
forty  paces  distant. 

One  of  those  enormous  Java  butterflies,  whose  wings  extend  to  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  offer  to  the  eye  two  streaks  of  gold  on  a 
ground  of  ultramarinev,  fluttering  from  leaf  to  leaf,  alighted  on  a  bush  of 
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Cape  jasmine,  -vrithin  the  reach  of  the  young  Indian.  The  slare  stopped 
in  his  song,  stood  still,  advanced  first  a  foot,  then  a  hand,  and  seized  the 
butterfly. 

Suddenly  he  sees  the  dark  figure  of  the  Strangler  rise  before  him;  he 
hears  a  whizzing  noise  like  that  of  a  sling;  he  feels  a  cord,  thrown  with 
AS  much  rapidity  as  force,  encircle  his  neck  with  a  triple  baud;  and,  al- 
most in  the  same  instant,  the  leaden  ball  strikes  violently  against  the 
back  of  his  head. 

This  attack  was  so  abrupt,  so  unforeseen,  that  the  servant  of  Djalma 
could  not  even  utter  a  single  cry,  a  single  groan.  He  tottered;  the  Stran- 
gler gave  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  cord,  the  bronzed  countenance  of  the 
slave  became  purple,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  convulsively  moving  his 
arms.  Then  the  Strangler  threw  him  quite  down,  and  pulled  the  cord  so 
violently  that  the  blood  spirted  from  the  skin.  The  victim  struggled  for 
a  moment — and  all  was  over. 

_  During  this  short  but  terrible  agony,  the  murderer,  kneeling  before  his 
victim,  and  watching  with  ardent  ej'e  his  least  convulsions,  seemed 
plunged  in  an  ecstasy  of  ferocious  joy.  His  nostrils  dilated,  the  veins  of 
his  neck  and  temples  were  swollen,  and  the  same  savage  laugh,  which 
curled  his  lips  at  the  aspect  of  the  sleeping  Djalma,  again  displayed  his 
black,  pointed  teeth,  which  a  nervous  trembling  of  the  jaws  made  to 
strike  one  against  the  other.  But  soon  he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his 
heaving  breast,  bowed  his  forehead,  and  murmured  some  mysterious 
words,  which  sounded  like  an  invocation  or  a  prayer.  Immediately  after, 
he  returned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  dead  body.  The  hyena  and  the 
tiger-cat,  who,  before  devouring,  crouch  beside  the  prey  that  they  have 
surprised  or  hunted  down,  have  not  a  wilder,  a  more  sanguinary  look, 
than  had  this  man. 

But,  remembering  that  his  task  was  not  yet  accomplished,  tearing  him- 
self unwillingly  from  the  hideous  spectacle,  he  unbound  the  cord  from 
the  neck  of  his  victim,  fastened  it  round  his  own  body,  dragged  the  corpse 
out  of  the  path,  and  without  attempting  to  rob  it  of  its  silver  rings,  con- 
cealed '.t  in  a  thick  part  of  the  jungle. 

Then  the  Strangler  again  began  to  creep  on  his  knees  and  belly,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  cabin  of  Djalma — that  cabin  constructed  of  mats  sus- 
pended from  bamboos.  After  listening  attentively,  he  drew  from  his 
girdle  a  knife,  the  sharp-pointed  blade  of  which  was  wrapped  in  a  leaf 
of  the  banana,  and  made  in  the  matting  an  incLsion  of  three  feet  in 
length.  This  was  done  with  such  quickness,  and  with  so  fine  a  blade, 
that  the  light  touch  of  the  diamond  cutting  glass  would  have  made  more 
noise.  Seeing,  by  means  of  this  opening,  which  was  to  serve  him  for  a 
passage,  that  Djalma  was  still  fast  asleep,  the  Strangler  with  incredible 
temerity,  glided  into  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     TATTOOING. 

The  heavens,  which  had  been  till  now  of  a  transparent  blue,  became 
gradually  of  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  sun  veiled  himself  in  a  red,  lurid 
vapor.  This  strange  light  gave  to  every  object  a  fantastic  appearance,  of 
which  one  might  form  an  idea  by  looking  at  a  landscape  through  a  piece 
of  copper-colored  glass.  In  tho.se  climates,  this  phenomenon,  when 
unite<l  with  an  increase  of  burning  heat,  always  announces  the  approach 
of  a  Btr)rni. 

From  time  to  time  there  was  a  passing  odor  of  sulphur;  then  ths 
leaves,  slightly  shaken  by  electric  currents,  would  tremble  upon  their 
stalks,  and  thwi  again  all  would  return  to  the  former  motionless  silence. 
The  weight  of  the  burning  atmo.sphcre,  saturated  with  sharp  perfumes, 
became  almost  hitoleiable.    Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  in  pearls  on  the 
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forehead  of  Djalma,  still  plunged  in  enervating  sleej)— for  it  no  longer 
resembled  rest,  but  a  painful  stupor. 

The  Strangler  glided  like  a  reptile  along  the  sides  of  the  ajoupa,  and, 
cravrling  on  his  belly,  arrived  at  the  sleeping-mat  of  Djalma,  close  to 
which  he  squatted  himself,  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible. 
Then  began  a  fearful  scene,  by  reason  of  the  mystery  and  silence  which 
accompanied  it. 

The  life  of  Djalma  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Strangler.  The  latter, 
resting  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  with  his  neck  stretched  forward,  his 
eye  fixed  and  dilated,  continued  motionless  as  a  wild  beast  about  to 
spring.  Only  a  slight,  nervous  trembling  of  the  jaws  agitated  that  mask 
of  bronze. 

But  soon  his  hideous  features  revealed  a  violent  struggle  that  was  pass- 
ing within  him — a  struggle  between  the  thirst,  the  craving  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  murder,  which  the  i-ecent  assassination  of  the  slave  had  made 
still  more  active,  and  the  orders  he  had  received  not  to  attempt  the  lif« 
of  Djalma,  though  the  design,  which  brought  him  to  the  ajoupa,  might 
perhaps  be  as  fatal  to  the  j'oung  Indian  as  death  itself.  Twice  did  the 
strangler,  with  look  of  flame,  resting  only  on  his  left  hand,  seize  with  his 
right  the  extremity  of  the  cord;  aiid  twice  his  hand  fell — the  instinct  of 
murder  yielding  to  a  powerful  will,  of  which  the  Malay  acknowledged 
the  irresistible  empire. 

In  him,  the  homicidal  craving  must  have  amounted  to  madness,  for,  in 
these  hesitations,  he  lost  much  precious  time:  from  one  moment  to  the 
other,  Djalma,  whose  \ngor,  address,  and  courage  were  known  and 
feared,  might  awake  from  his  sleep,  and,  thougli  unarmed,  he  would 
prove  a  terrible  adversary.  At  length,  tlie  Strangler  made  up  his  mind; 
with  a  suppressed  sigh  rl  regret,  he  set  about  accomplishing  his  task. 

This  task  would  have  appeared  impossible  to  any  one  else.  The  reader 
shall  judge  of  it. 

Djalma,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  left,  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  ciirved  arm.  It  was  first  necessary,  without  waking  him,  to  oblige 
him  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  right  (that  is,  toward  the  door),  so  that, 
in  case  of  his  being  half  roused,  his  first  glance  might  not  fall  upon  the 
Strangler.  The  latter,  to  accomplish  his  projects,  would  have  to  remain 
many  minutes  in  the  cabin. 

The  heavens  became  darker;  the  heat  arrived  at  its  last  degree  of  in- 
tensity; everything  combined  to  increase  the  torpor  of  the  sleeper,  and 
so  favor  the  Strangler's  designs.  Kneeling  down  close  to  Djalma,  he 
began,  with  the  tips  of  his  well-oiled  fingers,  to  stroke  the  brow,  the 
temples,  and  the  eyelids  of  the  young  Indian,  but  with  such  an  extreme 
lightness,  that  the  contact  of  the  two  skins  was  hardly  sensible.  When 
this  kind  of  magnetic  incantation  had  lasted  for  some  seconds,  the 
sweat,  which  bathed  the  forehead  of  Djalma,  became  more  abundant:  he 
heaved  a  smothered  sigh,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  gave  several 
twitches,  for  the  operation,  although  too  light  to  rouse  blm,  yet  caused 
in  him  a  feeling  of  undefinable  uneasiness. 

Watching  him  with  his  restless  and  burning  eye,  the  Strangler  contin* 
oed  his  maneuvers  with  so  much  patience,  that  Djalma,  still  sleeping, 
but  no  longer  able  to  bear  this  vague,  annoying  sensation,  raised  his 
right  hand  mechanically  to  his  face,  as  if  he  would  have  brushed  away 
an  importunate  insect.  But  he  had  not  the  strength  to  do  it;  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  hand,  inert  and  heavy,  fell  back  upon  his  chest. 
The  Strangler  saw.  by  this  symptom,  that  he  was  attaining  his  object, 
and  continued  to  stroke,  with  the  same  address,  the  eyelids,  brow  and 
temples. 

Then  Djalma,  more  and  more  oppressed  by  a  heavy  sleep,  and  having 
neither  the  strength  nor  will  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  face,  mechanically 
turned  round  his  head,  which  fell  languidly  upon  his  right  shoulder,  seek- 
Jug,  by  this  change  of  attitude,  to  escape  from  tbe  disagreeable  seusatioa 
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which  pursued  him.    This  first  point  gained,  the  Strangler  could  ao( 
more  freely. 

To  render  as  profound  as  possible  the  sleep  he  had  half  interrupted,  ho 
now  strove  to  imitate  the  vampire,  and,  feigning  the  action  of  a  fan,  he 
rapidly  moved  his  two  extended  hands  about  the  burning  face  of  the 
young  Indian.  Alive  to  a  feeling  of  sudden  and  delicious  coolness,  in 
the  midst  of  suffocating  heat,  the  countenance  of  Djalma  brightened, 
bis  bosom  heaved,  his  half-open  lips  drew  in  the  grateful  air,  and  he  fell 
Into  a  sleep  cnly  the  more  invincible  because  it  had  been  at  first  dis- 
turbed, and  was  now  yielded  to  tinder  the  influence  of  a  pleasing  sensa- 
tion. 

A  sudden  flash  of  ligbtTiing  illuminated  the  shady  dome  that  sheltered 
the  ajoupa:  fearing  that  the  first  clap  of  thunder  might  rouse  the  young 
Indian,  the  Strangler  hastened  to  complete  his  task.  Djalma  lay  on  his 
baclv,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  -his  left  arm  ex- 
tended; the  Strangler,  crouching  at  his  left  side,  eased,  by  degrees,  the 
process  of  fanning;  then,  with  incredible  dexterity,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  up,  above  the  elbow  the  long,  wide  sleeve  of  white  muslin  that 
covered  the  left  arm  of  the  sleeper. 

He  next  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  drawers  a  little  copper  box,  from 
which  he  took  a  very  fine,  sharp-pointed  needle,  and  a  piece  of  black- 
looking  root.  He  pricked  this  root  se^  eral  times  with  the  needle,  and 
on  each  occasion  there  issued  from  it  a  white  and  glutinous  liquid. 

When  the  Strangler  thought  the  needle  sufiflciently  impregnated  with 
this  Juice  he  bent  down,  and  began  to  blow  gently  over  the  inner  surface 
of  Djalma'savm,  so  as  to  cause  a  fresb  sensation  of  coolness;  then,  with 
the  point  of  his  needle,  he  traced  almost  imperceptibly  on  the  skin  of  the 
sleeping  youth  some  mysterious  and  symbolical  siens.  All  iLis  was  per- 
formed so  cleverly,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  was  so  fine,  so  keen,  that 
Djalma  did  not  feel  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  his  skin. 

The  signs,  which  the  Strangler  had  traced,  soon  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face, at  first  in  characters  of  pale  rose-color,  as  fine  as  a  hair;  but  such  was 
the  slowly  corr  isive  power  of  the  juice,  that,  as  it  worked  and  spread 
beneath  the  skin,  they  would  become  in  a  few  hours  of  a  violet  red,  and  • 
as  apparent  as  they  were  now  almost  invisible. 

The  Stningler,"naving  so  perfectly  succeeded  in  his  project,  threw  a 
last  ;iook  of  ferocious  longing  at  the  slumbering  Indian,  and,  creeping 
away  frc^ni  the  mat,  regained  the  opening  by  which  he  had  entered  the 
cabin;  then,  closely  uniting  the  two  edges  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  obvi- 
ate all  suspicion,  he  disappeared  just  as  the  thuudta"  began  to  sound 
hoarsely  in  the  distance.* 


*We  read  in  the  letters  of  the  late  Victor  Jacquemont  upon  India,  ; 
with  regard  to  the  incredible  dexterity  of  these  men:  "  They  crawl  on  tiie  \ 
l^'ound,  in  ditches,  in  tlie  furrows  oil"  fields,  imitate  a  hundred  different  *" 
voices,  and  di.ssii)ate  the  effect  of  any  accidental  noise,  by  raising  the 
cry  of  the  jackal  or  of  .some  bird — then  they  are  silent,  and  another  imi- 
tates the  noise  of  the  same  animal  in  the  distance.  They  can  molest  » 
eleciper  by  all  sorts  of  noises  and  slight  louciics,  and  make  his  body 
and  limbs  take  any  position  which  suits  their  purpose."  Count 
Edward  de  Warren,  in  his  excellent  work  on  English  India,  which  wc  shall 
liave  again  occasion  to  (|iiote.  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  the  inconceivable  adilrcss  of  the  Indians:  "They  have  the  art," 
Bays  he,  "to  rob  you,  without  iiiterruptintr  your  sleep,  of  the  very  sheet 
In  which  you  are  enveloped.  This  is  not  a  pleasantry,  but  a  fact.  Tli>i 
innvementM  of  the  bfieel  are  those  of  a  sc-rpent.  If  you  sleep  in  your  teiii^ 
with  a  servant  lying  across  each  entrance,  the  b/t<xl  will  (!<)me  and  crouch 
on  '..'.e  outsi  te,  in  some  sliudy  corner,  whence  he  can  hear  the  breathing 
9f  those  wit  hit}.   Ar.  sood  us  the  £urop<iau  uiueps,  he  feeln  aore  of  BUcc«tM^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    SMUGG  LEB. 

The  tempest  of  the  morning  has  long  been  over.  The  eun  is  verging 
lovvard  the  horizon.  Some  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  Strangler  intro- 
duced himself  into  Djalma's  cabin,  and  tattooed  him  with  a  mysterious 
sign  during  his  sleep. 

A  horseman  advances  rapidly  down  a  long  avenue  of  spreading  trees. 
Sheltered  by  the  thick  and  verdant  arch,  a  thousand  birds  salute  the 
splendid  evening  with  songs  and  gambols;  red  and  green  parrots  climb, 
by  the  help  of  their  hooked  beaks,  to  the  top  of  pink -blossomed  acacias; 
maina-mainous,  large  birds  of  the  finest  and  richest  blue,  whose  throats 
and  long  tails  chaise  in  the  light  to  a  golden  brown,  are  chasing  the 
priiuv-loriots,  clothed  in  their  glossy  feathers  of  black  and  orange;  the 
doves  of  Kolo,  of  a  changeable  violet  hue,  are  gently  cooing  by  the  side 
of  the  birds  of  paradise,  in  whose  brilliant  plumage  are  mingled  the  pris- 
matic colors  of  the  emerald  and  the  ruby,  the  topaz  and  the  sapphire. 

This  avenue,  a  little  raised,  commanded  the  view  of  a  small  pond 
which  reflected  at  intervals  the  green  shade  of  the  tamarind  trees.  In 
the  caim,  limpid  water,  many  fish  were  visible,  some  with  silver  scales 
and  purple  fins,  others  gleaming  with  azure  and  vermilion;  so  still  were 
they,  that  they  looked  as  if  set  in  a  mass  of  bluish  crystal,  and  as  they 
hung  motionless  near  the  surface  of  the  pool  on  which  played  a  daz- 
zling ray  of  the  sun,  they  reveled  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
heat.  A  thousand  insects — living  gems  with  wings  of  flame — glided, 
fluttered,  buzzed  over  the  transparent  wave,  in  which,  at  an  extraordi- 
nary depth  were  mirrored  the  variegated  tints  of  the  aquatic  plants  on  the 
bank. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exuberant  nature  of 
this  scene,  luxuriant  in  sunlight,  colors,  and  perfumes,  and  which 
perved,  so  to  speak,  as  a  frame  to  the  young  and  brilliant  cavalier,  who 
was  advancing  along  the  avenue.    It  was   Djalma.     He   had   not   yet 

[)erceived  the  indelible  marks  which  the  Strangler  had  traced  upon  his 
eft  arm. 

His  Javanese  mare  of  slender  make,  full  of  Are  and  vigor,  is  black  as 
night.  A  narrow  red  cloth  serves  instead  of  saddle.  To  moderate  the 
impetuous  bounds  of  the  animal,  Djalma  uses  a  small  steel  bit,  with  head- 
stall and  reins  twisted  with  scarlet  silk  and  fine  as  a  thread. 

Not  one  of  those  admirable  riders,  sculptured  iu  so  masterly  a  style 
on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  sits  his  horse  more  gracefully  and  proud- 
ly than  this  young  Indian,  whose  fine  face,  illumined  by  the  setting  sun, 
ia  radiant  with  serene  happiness;  his  eyes  sparkle  with  joy,  and  his 
dilated  nostrils  and  unclosed  lips  inhale  with  delight  the  balmy  breeze 
that  brings  to  him  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  scent  of  fresh  leaves, 


ifor  the  Asiatic  will  not  long  resist  the  attraction  of  repose.  At  the  proper 
moment,  he  makes  a  vertical  incision  in  the  cloth  of  the  tent,  on  the  spot 
where  he  happens  to  be,  and  just  large  enough  to  admit  him.  He  passes 
like  a  phantom,  without  making  the  least  grain  of  sand  creak  beneath  hi* 
tread.  He  is  perfectly  naked,  and  all  his  body  is  rubbed  over  with  oil;  a 
two-edged  knife  is  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  will  squat  down  close 
to  your  couch,  and,  with  incredible  coolness  and  dexterity,  will  gather 
up  the  sheet  in  very  little  folds,  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  surface  possible; 
then,  passing  to  the  other  side,  he  will  lightly  tickle  the  sleeper,  whom 
he  seems  to  magnetize,  till  the  latter  shrinks  back  involuntarily,  and  ends 
by  turning  round,  and  leaving  the  sheet  folded  behind  him.  Should  ho 
awake,  and  strive  to  seiae  the  robber,  he  catches  at  a  slippery  form, 
which  slides  through  his  hands  like  an  eel;  but  should  he  even  succeed 
in  seizing  him,  it  will  be  fatal — the  dagger  strikes  him  to  the  heart,  bti 
fM^B  bfttbed  io  own  blood  and  the  assassin  disappears."— E,  S., 
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for  the  trees  are  still  moist  fror»  tne  aDunaant  ram  that  fell  after  tlMi 

storm. 

A  red  cap,  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Greeks,  surmounting  the  black 
locks  of  Djalma,  sets  off  to  advantage  the  golden  tint  of  his  complexion; 
his  throat  is  bare;  he  is  clad  in  his  robe  of  white  muslin  with  large 
sleeves,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  scarlet  sash;  very  full  drawers,  in 
white  cotton  stuff,  leave  half  uncovered  his  tawny  and  polished  legs; 
their  classic  curve  stands  out  from  the  dark  sides  of  the  horse,  which  he 
presses  lightly  between  two  muscular  calves.  He  has  no  stirrups;  his 
foot,  small  and  narrow,  is  shod  with  a  sandal  of  morocco  leather. 

The  rush  of  his  thoughts,  by  turns  impetuous  and  restrained,  was  ex- 
pressed in  some  degree  by  the  pace  he  imparted  to  his  horse — now  bold 
and  precipitate,  like  the  flight  of  unbridled  imagination — now  calm  and 
measured,  like  the  reflection  which  succeeds  an  idle  dream.  But,  in  all 
this  fantastic  course,  his  least  movements  were  distinguished  by  a  proud, 
independent,  and  somewhat  savage  grace. 

Dispossessed  of  his  paternal  territory  by  the  English,  and  at  first  de- 
tained by  them  as  a  state  prisoner,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
(as  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael  had  writen  to  Mr.  Rodin)  had  fallen  sword  in 
hand,  Djalma  had  at  length  been  restored  to  liberty.  Abandoning  the 
continent  of  India,  and  still  accompanied  by  General  Simon,  who  had 
lingered  hard  by  the  prison  of  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  the  young  In- 
dian next  came  to  Batavia,  the  birthplace  of  his  mother,  to  collect  the 
modest  inheritance  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  And  amongst  this  prop- 
erty, so  long  despised  or  forgotten  by  his  father,  he  found  some  impor-* 
tant  papers,  and  a  medal  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  Rose  and 
Blanche. 

General  Simon  was  not  more  surprised  than  pleased  at  this  discovery, 
which  not  only  established  a  tie  between  his  wife  and  Djalma's  mother, 
but  which  also  seemed  to  promise  great  advantages  for  the  future. 
Leaving  Djalma  at  Batavia,  to  terminate  some  business  there,,  he  had 
gone  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Sumatra,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a,  vet- 
eel  that  would  make  the  passage  to  Europe  directly  and  rapidly;  for  it 
was  now  necessary  that,  cost  what  it  might,  the  young  Indian  also, 
should  be  at  Paris  on  the  l^th  February,  'l8S)i.  Should  General  Simon 
find  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Europe,  he  was  to  return  immediately  to 
fetch  Djalma;  and  the  latter,  expecting  liim  daily,  was  now  going  to  the 
pier  of  Batavia,  hoping  to  see  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche  arrive  by 
the  boat  from  Sumatra. 

A  few  wuic.s  are  here  necessary  on  the  early  life  of  the  son  of  Kadja- 
Sing. 

Having  lost  his  mother  very  young,  and  brought,  up  with  a  rude  sim- 
plicity,  he  had  accompanied  his  father,  whilst  yet  a  child,  to  the  great 
tiger-hunts,  as  dangerous  as  battles;  and,  in  the  first  dawn  of  youth,  h« 
had  followed  him  to  the  stern  and  bloody  war,  which  he  waged  in  defense 
of  his  country.  Thus  living,  from  the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  in  th» 
midst  of  forests,  and  mountains,  and  continual  combats,  his  vigorous 
and  ingenuous  nature  had  preserved  itself  pure,  and  he  well  merited  the 
nam«  of  T/ie  Gemroun  bestowed  upon  him.  Born  a  prince,  he  was — 
■which  by  no  means  follow.s— a  prince  indeed.  Dm-ing  the  period  of  his 
captivity,  the  silent  dignity  of  his  bearing  had  overawed  his  I^nglish 
jailers.  Never  a  reproach,  never  a  complaint — a  proud  and  melancholy 
calm  was  all  that  ho  opposed  to  a  treatment  as  unjust  as  it  was  bar- 
barous, until  lie  was  restored  to  freedom. 

Having  tliua  been  always  accustomed  to  a  patriarchal  life,  or  to  a  war 
•f  mountaineers,  which  lie  had  only  quitted  to  pass  a  few  mouths  ;n 
pri.son,  Djalma  knew  nothing,  so  to  spenk,  of  civilized  sooiety.  With- 
out its  exactly  amounting  to  a  defeei,  he  eerliiinly  carried  his  good 
'ualilies  to  then-  exln-ine  consequences.  Utjstinately  faithful  to  his 
jttdjfcd  wyrd,  devoted  to  the  deftU,  coulidiuy  to  hliudness,  good  ftlmojifc 
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te  a  complete  forgetful n ess  of  himself,  he  was  Inflexible  toward  ingrafc- 
tude,  falsehood,  or  perfidy.  He  would  have  felt  no  comi>iiiittion  tosao- 
rifice  a  traitor,  because,  could  he  himself  have  committed  a  treason,  he 
would  have  thousjht  it  only  just  to  expiate  it  with  his  life. 

He  was,  iu  a  word,  the  man  of  natural  feeHngs,  absolute  and  entire 
Such  a  man,  brought  into  contact  with  the  teinporaments,  the  calcula* 
tions,  the  falsehoods,  the  deceptions,  the  tricks,  the  restrictions,  the  hoi- 
:owness  of  a  refined  society,  such  as  Paris  for  example,  would  without 
doubt  form  a  very  curioussubject  for  speculation.  We  raise  this  hypoth- 
esis, because,  since  his  journey  to  France  had  been  determined  on, 
Jjalma  had  one  fixed,  ardent  desire — to  be  at  Paris. 

At  Paris — that  enchanttd  city — of  which,  even  in  Asia,  the  land  of 
enchantment  so  many  marvelous  tales  were  told! 

That  which  chiefly  inflamed  the  fresh  and  vivid  imasination  of  the 
young  Indian,  was  the  thought  of  the  French  women — of  those  attractive 
Parisian  beauties,  those  miracles  of  elegance  and  grace,  who  eclipse,  he 
was  informed,  even  the  magnificence  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 
And  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  brightness  of  that  warm  and  splendid 
evening,  surrounded  by  the  intoxication  of  flowers  and  perfum'js,  which 
accelerated  the  pulses  of  his  young,  fiery  heart,  Djalma  was  dreaming  of 
those  exquisite  creatures,  whom  his  fancy  loved  to  clothe  in  the  most 
ideal  forms. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  in  the  midst  of  that 
sheet  of  golden  light,  which  the  trees  encompassed  with  their  full,  gree& 
arch,  he  cotild  see  pass  and  repass,  white  and  sylph-like,  a  host  of  adora- 
bl?  and  voluptuous  phantoms,  that  thre^  him  kisses  from  the  tips  of 
their  rosy  fingers.  Unable  to  restrain  his  burning  emotions,  carried 
away  by  a  strange  enthtislasm,  Djalma  uttered  exclamations  of  joy, 
deep,  manly,  and  sonorous,  and  made  his  vigorous  courser  bound  under 
him  in  the  excitement  of  a  maa  delight.  Just  then,  a  sunbeam,  piercing 
the  dark  vault  of  the  avenue,  shone  full  upon  him. 

For  several  minutes,  a  man  had  been  advancing  rapidly  along  a  path, 
which,  at  its  termination,  intersected  the  avenue  diagonally.  He 
stopped  a  moment  in  the  shade  looking  at  Djalma  with  astonishment. 
It  was  indeed  a  charming  sight,  to  behold,  in  the  midst  of  a  blaze  of 
dazzling  luster  this  young  man,  no  handsome,  joyous,  and  ardent,  clad 
in  his  white  and  flowing  vestments,  gayly  and  lightly  seated  on  his  proud 
black  mare,  who  covered  her  red  bridle  with  her  foam,  and  whose  long 
tail  and  thick  mane  floated  on  the  evening  breeze. 

But,  with  that  reaction  which  takes  place  in  all  human  desires,  Djalma 
soon  felt  stealing  over  him  a  sentiment  of  soft,  undefinable  melancholy. 
He  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  now  dimmed  with  moisture,  and  allowed 
.  \ie  reins  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  docile  steed,  which,  instantly  stop- 
•jiag,  stretched  out  its  long  neck,  and  turned  its  head  in  the  direction  of 
•she  personage,  whom  it  could  see  approaching  through  the  coppice. 

This  man,  called  Mahal  the  Smuggler,  was  dressed  nearly  after  the 
I&shion  of  European  sailors.  He  wore  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  white 
linen,  a  broad  red  sash,  and  a  very  low-crowned,  straw  hat.  His  face 
was  brown,  with  strongly-marked  ieatures,  and,  though  forty  years  of 
age,  he  was  quite  beardless. 

In  another  moment  Mahal  was  close  to  the  young  Indian.  "  You  a.re 
the  Prince  Djalma?"  said  he,  in  not  very  good  French,  raising  his  hand 
respectfully  to  his  hat. 

"  What  wouldst  thou?"  said  the  Indian, 

*' Yoit  are  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing?" 

"  Once  again,  what  wouldst  thou?" 

"  The  friend  of  General  Simon?" 

"  Of  General  Simon?"  cried  Djalma. 

•'  You  are  going  to  meet  him,  as  you  hare  gonQ  every  wenlag  nuvse 
ypu  expect  his  retura  from  Sumatyg,'?" 
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"  Yes,  but  bow  dost  know  all  this?"  said  the  Icdian,  looking  at  tlM 
Smuggler  with  as  much  surprise  as  curiosity. 

"  He  is  to  disembark  at  Batavia,  to-day  or  to-morrow?" 

"  Art  thou  sent  by  him?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mahal,  with  a  distrustful  air.  "  But  are  yott  reallv 
tke  son  of  Kadja-Siug?" 

"  Yes,  I  tell  thee— but  where  hast  thou  seen  General  Simon?" 

''Since  you  are  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing,"  resumed  Mahal,  continuingto 
regard  Djalma  Avith  a  suspicious  eye,  "  what  is  your  surname?" 

"  My  fatiier  was  called  the  Father  of  the  Gc;ie>-o?«,"  answered  the  young 
Indian,  as  a  Fhade  of  sorrow  passed  over  his  fine  countenance. 

These  words  appeared  in  part  to  convince  ^Mahal  of  the  identity  of 
Djalma;  but,  wishing  doubtless  to  be  still  more  certain,  he  resumed: 
"  You  must  have  received,  two  days  ago,  a  letter  from  General  Simon, 
written  at  Sumatra?" 

"  Yes;  but  why  so  many  questions?" 

"  To  assure  myself  that  you  are  really  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  and  to 
execute  the  orders  I  have  received." 

"  From  whom?" 

"From  General  Simon." 

"But  where  is  he?" 

"  When  I  have  proof  that  you  are  the  Prince  Djalma,  I  will  tell  you. 
I  was  informed  that  you  would  be  mounted  on  a  black  mare,  with  a  red 
bridle.    But " 

"By  the  soul  of  my  mother!  wilt  thou  speak  what  thou  hast  to  say?' 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  was  the  printed  paper 
contained  in  the  last  letter  that  General  Simon  wrote  you  from  Su- 
matra. ' ' 

"It  was  a  piece  of  a  French  newspaper." 

"  Did  it  announce  good  or  bad  news  for  the  general?" 

"  Good  news,  since  it  related  that  during  his  absence  they  had  ac- 
kflowledged  the  last  rank  and  title  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Emperor,  as 
they  had  done  for  others  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  exiled  like  him." 

"You  are  indeed  the  Prince  Djalma,"  said  the  Smuggler,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.  "  I  may  speak.  General  Simon  has  landed  last  night 
in  Java,  but  on  a  desert  part  of  the  coast." 

"  On  a  desert  part?" 

"Because  he  has  to  hide  himself." 

"To  hide  himself  !"  exclaimed  Djalma,  in  amazement,  "and  whv?' 

"That  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  where  is  he?"  asked  Djalma,  growing  pale  with  uneasiness. 

"He  is  three  leagues  hence — near  the  sea-shore — in  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi." 

"Obliged  to  hide  himself  1" . repeated  Djalma,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  increasing  wurprise  and  anxiety. 

"Without  being  certain,  I  think  it  is  because  of  a  duel  that  he  had  in 
Sumatra,"  said  the  Smuggler,  mysteriously. 

"A  duel — with  whom?"  * 

"  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  at  all  certain  on  the  subject.  But  do  you 
know  the  ruins  of  Tchandi?" 

"Yes." 

"The  general  expects  you  there;  that  is  what  he  ordered  me  to  tell 
you." 

"Thou  art  come  with  him,  then,  from  Sumatra?" 

"I  was  pilot  on  th'j  little  smuggling  coaster,  that  landed  hina  in  the 
nignt  on  a  lonely  bcu.l'.  He  knew  that  you  went  every  day  to  the  mole, 
to  wait  for  him;  1  wa  aimost  sure  that  1  should  meet  you.  Ho  g.ivo  mu 
tb-  details  about  tl  e  le'.t-jr  you  leceived  from  liim  as  a  proof  that  he  iuul 
Bent  me.  If  lie  c  Jd  have  'quii'\  'he  muHns  of  writing,  he  would  h«v»» 
lirrWveiu" 
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**  And  he  did  not  tell  thee  why  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself?" 

"He  told  me  nothing.  Certain  words  made  me  suspect  what  1  told 
you — a  duel." 

Knowing  the  mettle  of  General  Simon,  Djalma  thought  the  suspicions 
of  the  Smuggler  not  improbable.  After  a  moment's  silence  he  said  to 
him:  "  Canst  thou  undertake  to  lead  home  my  horse?  My  dwelling  is 
without  the  town— there,  in  the  midst  of  those  trees — by  the  side  of  ths 
new  mosque.  To  ascend  the  mountain  of  the  Tchandi,  my  horse  would 
be  in  my  way;  I  shall  go  much  faster  on  foot." 

"  I  know  where  you  live;  General  Simon  told  me.  I  should  have  gone 
there,  if  I  had  not  met  you.     Give  me  your  horse  then." 

Djalma  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  threw  the  bridal  to  Mahal,  un- 
rolled one  end  of  his  sash,  took  out  a  httle  silk  purse,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Smuggler,  saying:  '•  Thou  hast  been  faithful  and  obedient.  Herel — it  is  a 
trifle — but  I  have  no  more." 

"  Kadja-Sing  was  rightly  called  the  Father  of  the  Ge)ierous,"  said  the 
Smuggler,  bowing  with  respect  and  gratitude;  and  he  took  the  road  to 
Batavia,  leading  Djalma's  horse.  The  young  Indian,  on  the  contrary, 
plunged  into  the  coppice,  and,  walking  with  great  strides,  he  directed  his 
course  toward  the  mountain,  on  which  were  the  ruins  of  Tchandi,  and 
where  he  could  not  arrive  before  night. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.   JOSmTA  VAN  DAEL. 

Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael,  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Rodin,  was  born  at  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Java;  his  parents 
had  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Pondicherry,  in  a  celebrated  religious 
house,  long  established  in  that  place,  and  belonging  to  the  "  Society  of 
Jesus."  It  was  there  that  he  was  initiated  into  the  order,  as  professor  of 
the  three  votes,  or  lay  member,  commonly  called  temjxiral  coadjutor. 

Mr.  Joshua  was  a  man  of  a  probity  that  passed  for  stainless — of  strict 
accuracy  in  business,  cold,  discreet,  reserved,  and  remarkably  skillful 
and  sagacious:  his  financial  operations  were  almost  always  successful, 
for  a  protecting  power  gave  him  ever  in  time  knowledge  of  events 
which  might  advantageously  influence  his  commercial  transactions. 
The  religious  house  of  Pondicheny  was  interested  in  his  affairs,  having 
charged  him  with  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  the  produce  of  its 
large  possessions  in  this  colony. 

Speaking  little,  hearing  much,  never  disputing,  polite  in  the  extreme- 
giving  seldom,  but  with  choice  and  purpose — Mr.  Joshua,  without  in- 
spiring sympathy,  commanded  generally  that  cold  respect  which  is 
always  paid  to  the  rigid  moralist;  for,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  lax  and  dissolute  colonial  manners,  he  appeared  to  live  with 
great  regularit)',  and  his  exterior  had  something  of  austerity  about  it, 
which  tended  to  overawe  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  following  scene  took  place  at  Batavia,  whilst  Djalma  was  on  hie 
way  to  the  rums  of  Tchandi,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  General  Simon. 

Mr.  Joshua  had  just  retired  into  his  cabinet,  in  which  were  many 
shelves  filled  with  paper  boxes,  and  great  ledgers  and  cash-books  lying 
open  upon  desks.  The  only  window  of  this  apartment,  which  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  looked  out  upon  a  httle  secluded  court,  and  was  protected 
externally  by  strong  iron  bars;  instead  of  glass,  it  was  fitted  with  a 
Venetian  blind,  because  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  of  Java. 

Mr.  Joshua,  having  placed  upon  his  desk  a  taper  in  a  glass  shade, 
looked  at  the  clock.  "Half-past  nine^"  said  he.  " Mahal  ought  soon  td 
be  here." 

Saying  this,  he  went  out,  passed  tlirough  an  antechamber,  opened  a 
second  thick  door,  studded  withgreut  heads  of  nails  in  the  Dutch  fash- 
ion, cautiously  entered  the  cojirt^so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  people  ia 
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the  house),  and  drew  back  the  secret  bolt  of  a  gate  six  feet  higK, 
formidably  garnished  with  iron  spikes.  Leaving  this  gate  unfastened, 
he  regained  his  cabinet,  after  he  had  successively  and  carefully  closed 
the  two  other  doors  behind  him. 

Mr.  Joshua  next  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  took  from  a  drawer  a 
long  letter,  or  rather  statement,  commenced  some  time  ago,  and  contin- 
ued day  by  day.  It  is  supeifluousto  observe  that  the  letter  already  men- 
tioned as  addressed  to  Mr.  Rodin,  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursius,  Paris,  was 
anterior  to  the  liberation  of  Djalma  and  his  arrival  at  Batavia. 

The  present  statement  was  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Rodin,  and  Mr, 
Joshua  thus  went  on  with  it: 

"  Fearing  the  return  of  General  Simon,  of  which  I  have  been  informed 
fey  intercepting  his  letters — I  have  already  told  you,  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  being  employed  by  him  as  his  agent  here;  having  then  re<id  his  letters 
and  sent  them  on  as  if  untouched  to;  Djalma,  I  felt  myself  obliged,  from 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  have  rectaurse  to  extreme  measures — • 
taking  care  always  to  preserve  appearances,  and  rendering  at  the  same 
time  a  signal  service  to  humanity,  which  last  reason  chiefly  decided  me. 

"  A  new  danger  imperiously  commanded  these  measures.  The  steam- 
ship the  Kuyter  is  now  here,  and  starts  to-morrow  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  She  is  to  make  the  voyage  to  Europe  by  the  Arabian  Gulf:  her 
passengers  will  disembark  at  Suez,  traverse  the  isthmus,  and  goon  board 
another  vessel  at  Alexandria,  which  will  bring  them  to  France.  This 
voyage,  as  rapid  as  it  is  direct,  will  not  take  more  than  seven  or  eiglit 
weeks.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  October;  Prince  Djalma  might  then 
be  in  France  by  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  January;  and,  ac- 
cording to  your  instructions,  of  which  I  know  not  the  motive,  but 
which  I  execute  with  zeal  and  submission,  his  departure  must  be  pre- 
vented at  all  hazards,  because,  you  tell  me,  some  of  the  gravest  inter- 
ests of  the  Society  would  be  compromised  by  the  arrival  of  this  young 
Indian  at  Paris  ijefore  the  13th  of  February.  Now,  if  I  succeed,  as  I 
hope,  in  making  him  miss  this  opportunity  of  the  Ruyter,  it  will  be 
materially  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  in  France  before  the  month  of 
April;  for  the  Ruyter  is  the  only  vessel  which  makes  the  direct  passage, 
the  others  takingat  least  four  or  five  montlis  to  reach  Europe. 

"  Before  telling  you  the  means  which  I  have  thought  right  to  employ 
to  detain  Prince  Djalma — means,  of  the  success  of  which  1  am  yet  un- 
certain— it  is  well  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  following 
facts. 

"They  have  just  discovered,  in  British  India,  a  community  whose 
members  call  themselves  brothers  of  the  good  work,  or  PJuiitm/firx,  which 
signifies  simply  Strimfflaw  these  murderers  do  not  shed  blood,  but 
Etraugle  their  Victims,  less  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them,  tJhan  it- 
obedience  to  a  homicidal  vocation,  and  to  the  laws  of  an  internal  d'. 
Vinity  named  by  them  Bohwanw. 

"  I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  this  horrible  sect,  than  by  tran- 
scribing here  some  lines  from  the  introduction  of  a  report  by  (.V)l(mei 
Sleeman,  who  has  hunted  out  this  dark  association  with  indefatigable 
leal.  The  report  in  question  was  published  about  two  months  ago. 
Here  is  the  extract;  it  is  the  colonel  who  speaks: 

"'From  1K22  to  1824-,  when  I  was  charged  with  the  magistracy 
and  civil  administration  of  the  district  of  Nersingpour,  not  a  nwr- 
der,  not  the  least  robbery  was  committed  by  an  ordinary  criminal  with- 
out my  being  inun-'diately  informed  of  it;  but  if  any  one  had  come  and 
told  me  at,  tlris  period  that  a  band  of  hereditiiry  assassins  by  profession 
lived  in  the  villagi!  of  Kundelie,  within  about  four  hundred  yards  of  my 
court  of  justice— that  the  bcautifnl  groves  of  the  village  of  Mundesoor. 
within  a  day's  march  of  my  residence,  formed  one  of  the  most  frightful 
marts  of  assassination  in  all  India— that  numerous  bands  of  brothers  of 
thtgood  work,  cuuiiug  from  Uindostau  and  the  Decoau,  met  annually  be- 
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neatli  these  shades,  as  at  a  solemn  festival,  to  exercise  their  flreadful  vo- 
cation upon  ail  the  roads  which  cross  each  other  in  this  locality — I  should 
have  taken  such  a  person  for  a  madman,  or  one  who  hiid  bitn  imposed 
upon  by  idle  tales.  And  yet  nothing  could  be  truer;  hundreds  of  trav- 
elers had  been  buried  every  year  in  the  groves  of  Mnndesoor;  a  whole 
tribe  of  assassins  lived  close  to  my  door  at  the  very  time  1  was  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  province,  and  extended  their  devastations  to  the  cities 
of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad.  I  shall  never  forget,  when,  to  convince  me 
of  the  fact,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stranglers,  who  had  turned  informer 
against  them,  caused  thirteen  bodies  to  be  dug  up  from  the  ground  be- 
neath my  tent,  and  offered  to  produce  any  uumber  from  the  soil  iu  the 
immediate  vicinit.v.'  * 

''These  few  words  of  Colonel  Sleeman  will  give  some  idea  of  this  ter- 
rible societj',  which  has  its  laws,  its  duties,  its  customs,  opposed  to  all 
other  laws  human  and  divine.  Devoted  to  each  other,  even  to  heroism, 
blindly  obedient  to  their  chiefs,  who  profess  themselves  the  immediate 
representative  of  their  dark  divinity,  regarding  as  enemies  all  who  do 
not  belong  to  them,  gaining  recruits  every  where  by  a  frightful  system  of 
proselytism — these  apostles  of  a  religion  of  murder  go  preaching  their 
abominable  doctrines  in  the  shade,  and  spreading  their  immense  net  over 
the  whole  of  India. 

"  Three  of  their  principal  chiefs,  and  one  of  their  adepts,  flying  from 
the  determined  pursuit  of  the  English  governor-general,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape,  had  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at 
no  great  distance  from  our  island;  a  smuggler,  who  is  also  something  of 
a  pirate,  attached  to  their  association,  and  by  name  Mahal,  took  them 
on  board  his  coasting  vessel,  and  brought  tliera  hither,  where  they  think 
themselves  for  some  time  in  safety — as,  following  the  advice  of  the 
smuggler,  they  lie  concealed  in  a  thick  forest,  in  which  are  many  ruined 
temples,  and  numerous  subterranean  retreats. 

"  Amongst  these  chiefs,  all  three  remarkably  intelligent,  there  is  one 
in  particular,  named  Faringhea,  whose  extraordinary  energy  and  emi- 
nent qualities  make  him  every  way  redoubtable.  He  is  of  the  mixed 
race,  half  way  between  a  wliite  and  an  Indian,  has  long  inhabited  towns 
in  which  are  European  factories,  and  speaks  English  and  French  very 
well.  The  other  two  chiefs  are  a  Negro  and  a  Hindoo;  the  adept  is  a 
Malay. 

"  The  smuggler  Mahal,  considering  that  he  could  obtain  a  large  re- 
ward by  giving  up  these  three  chiefs  and  their  adept,  came  to  me,  know 
ing,  as  all  the  world  knows,  my  intimate  relations  with  a  person  who 
has  great  influence  with  our  governor.  Two  days  ago,  he  offered  me, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  deliver  up  the  Negro,  the  Half-caste,  the  Hin- 
doo and  the  Malay.  These  conditions  are — a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  a  free  passage  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica, in  order  to  escape  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Stranglers. 

"  I  joyfully  seized  the  occasion  to  hand  over  three  such  murderers  to 
human  justice,  and  I  promised  Mahai  to  arrange  matters  for  him  with 
the  governor,  but  also  on  certain  conditions,  innocent  in  themselves, 
and  which  concerned  Djalma.  Should  my  project  succeed,  I  will  ex 
plain  myself  more  at  length;  I  shall  soon  know  the  result,  for  I  expect 
Mahal  every  minute. 

"  But  before  I  close  these  dispatches,  which  are  to  go  to-morrow  by 
the  Ruyter — in  which  vessel  I  have  also  engaged  a  passage  for  Mahal  the 
Smuggler,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  my  plans — I  must  touch,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  on  a  subject  of  some  importance. 

"In  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  announced  to  you  the  death  of  Djalma's 

*  This  report  is  extracted  from  Count  Edward  de  Warren's  excellent 
work  "On  British  India,  in  1831,"— E.  S.  [We  have  not  the  means  at 
hand  to  compare  this  trMidatwn  qf  a  trandalUm  with  the  original  report 
9t  our  gallant  countrymait^ 
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father,  and  his  own  imprisonment  by  the  English,  I  asked  tu^  some  !ll« 
formation  as  to  the  solvency  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  banker  and  manufact- 
urer in  Paris,  who  has  also  an  agency  at  Calcutta.  This  information 
will  now  be  useless,  if  what  I  have  just  learned  should  unfortunately 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

"His  house  at  Calcutta  owes  considerable  sums  both  to  me  and  our 
college  at  Pondicherry,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Tripeaud  has  involved 
himself  to  a  dangerous  extent,  in  attempting  to  ruin,  by  opposition,  a 
very  great  establishment,  founded  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Francis  Hardy, 
an  eminent  manufacturer.  I  am  assured  that  Mr.  Tripeaud  has  already 
sunk  and  lost  a  large  capital  in  this  enterprise:  he  has  no  doubt  done  a 
great  Ueal  of  harm  to  Mr.  Francis  Hardy;  but  he  has  also,  they  say,  se- 
riously compromised  his  own  fortune — and,  were  he  to  fail,  the  effects  of 
his  disaster  would  be  very  fatal  to  us,  seeing  that  he  owes  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  me  and  to  our  people.  * 

"In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  powerful  means  of  every  kind  at  our  disposal,  we  could 
completely  discredit  and  break  down  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis  Hardy, 
already  shaken  by  Mr.  Tripeaud's  violent  opposition.  In  that  case,  the 
latter  would  soon  regain  all  he  has  lost;  the  ruin  of  his  rival  would  in- 
sure his  prosperity,  and  our  demands  would  be  securely  covered. 

"Doubtless,  it  is  painful,  it  is  sad,  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  these  extreme  measures,  only  to  get  back  our  own;  but,  in 
these  days,  we  are  surely  justified  in  sometimes  using  the  arms  that  are 
incessantly  turned  against  us.  If  we  are  reduced  to  such  steps  by  the 
injustice  and  wickedness  of  men,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  we  only  seek  to  preserve  our  worldly  possessions,  in 
order  to  devote  them  to  the  greater  glory  of  God;  whilst,  in  the  hands  of 
our  enemies,  those  very  goods  are  the  dangerous  instruments  of  perdi- 
tion and  scandal. 

"  After  all,  it  is  merely  a  humble  proposition  that  I  submit  to  you. 
Were  it  in  my  power  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  I  should  do 
nothing  of  myself.  My  will  is  not  my  own.  It  belongs,  wiih  all  I  pos- 
sess, to  those  to  whom  I  have  sworn  absolute  obedience." 

Here  a  slight  noise  interrupted  Mr.  Joshua,  and  drew  his  attention 
from  his  work.  He  rose  abruptly,  and  went  straight  to  the  window. 
Three  gentle  taps  were  given  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  laths  of  the 
blind. 

"  Is  it  you,  Mahal?"  asked  Mr.  Joshua,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  I,"  was  answered  from  wit'aout,  also  in  a  low  tone. 

"And  the  Malay?" 

"  lie  has  succeeded." 

"  Really!"  cried  Mr.  Joshua,  with  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction; 
*'you  are  sure  of  it?" 

"  Quite  sure:  there  is  no  devil  more  clever  and  intrepid." 

"And  Djulma?" 

"  The  parts  of  the  letter,  which  I  quoted,  convinced  him  that  I  camo 
from  (Jeneral  Simon,  and  ihat  he  w(uild  find  him  at  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi." 

"  Therefore,  at  this  moment " 

"  Djalma  goes  to  tlie  ruins,  wliere  he  will  find  the  black,  the  half-blood 
and  the  Indian.  It  is  then;  tliey  luivc  appointed  to  meet  the  Malay, who 
tatt(>()e<l  tlie  prince  during  iiiw  .sldj)." 

'  Have  you  hcMin  to  exarniiii'  tlic  .subierranoous  passage?" 

"Iwent  thitre  yesterday.  One  of  the  .stones  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
■tatue  turns  upon  itself;  tlic  stairs  are  large;  it  will  do." 

"And  the  three  chiefs  have  no  suspicion?" 

"None.  1  saw  them  in  the  morning— and  this  evening,  the  Malay 
came  t«  toll  lus  *11,  before  be  went  to  join  them  in  the  ruing  of  TchandJ 
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—for  he  had  remained  hidden  amongst  tlie  bushes,  not  daring  to  go 
there  in  the  day-time." 

"  Mahal— if  you  have  told  the  truth;  and  if  all  succeed— your  pardon  and 
a  large  rewajfi  are  assured  to  you.  Your  i)lace  has  been  taken  on  board 
the  Ruvter;  vou  will  sail  to-morro-w,  you  will  thus  be  safe  from  the  mal- 
ice of  the  Stfauglers,  who  would  follow  you  hither  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  chiefs,  Providence  having  chosen  you  to  deliver  those  three 
great  criminals  to  justice.  Heaven  will  bless  you!— (Jo  and  wait  for  mo 
at  the  door  of  the  governor's  house;  I  will  introduce  you.  The  matter  is 
so  important  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  disturb  him  thus  late  in  the  night. 
Go  quickly!- 1  v.ill  follow  on  my  side." 

The  steps  of  Mahal  were  distinctly  audible,  as  he  withdrew  precipi- 
tately, and  then  silence  reigned  once  more  in  the  house.  Mr.  Joshua  re 
turned  to  his  desk,  and  hastily  added  these  words  to  the  dispatch,  which 
he  had  before  commenced: 

"  Whatever  may  now  happen,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Djalma  to  leave 
Batavia  at  present.  You  may  rest  quite  satisfied;  he  will  not  be  at  Paris 
by  the  13th  of  next  February.  As  I  foresaw,  I  shall  have  to  be  up  all 
night— lam  just  going  to  the  governor's.  To-morrow  I  will  add  a  few 
lines  to  this  long  statement,  which  the  steamship  the  Ruyter  will  convey 
to  Europe." 

Having  locked  up  his  papers,  Mr.  Joshua  rang  the  bell  loudly,  and,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  his  servants,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  see 
him  leave  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  went  in  all  haste  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  island. 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  ruins  of  Tchandi. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   RUINS    OF    TCHANDI. 

Thb  storm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  approach  of  which  so  well 
served  the  Strangler's  designs  upon  Djalma,  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
calm  and  serene  night.  The  disk  of  the  moon  rises  slowly  behind  a  mass 
of  loftyruins.  situated  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  about  three 
leagues  from  Batavia. 

Long  ranges  of  stones,  high  walls  of  brick,  fretted  away  by  time,  porti- 
coes covered  with  parasitical  vegetation,  stand  out  boldly  from  the  sheet 
of  silver  light,  which  blends  at  the  horizon  with  the  limpid  blue  of  the 
heavens.  Some  rays  of  the  moon,  gliding  through  the  opening  of  one 
of  these  porticoes,  fall  upon  two  colossal  statues  placed  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  staircase,  the  loose  stones  of  which  are  almost  entirely  conceal- 
ed by  grass,  moss,  and  brambles. 

The  fragments  of  one  of  these  statues,  broken  in  the  middle,  lie  strew- 
ed upon  tlie  ground;  the  other,  which  remains  whole  and  standing,  is 
frightful  to  behold.  It  represents  a  man  of  gigantic  proportions,  vi'ith  a 
head  three  feet  high;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  ferocious,  two 
eyes  of  black  and  brilliant  schistus  are  set  beneath  gray  brows,  the  large, 
deep  mouth  gapes  immoderately,  and  reptiles  have  made  their  nest  be- 
tween the  lips  of  stone;  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  hideous  swarm  is 
there  dimly  visible.  A  broad  girdle,  adorned  with  symbolic  ornaments, 
encircle;*  the  body  of  this  statue,  and  fastens  a  long  sword  to  its  right 
side.  The  giant  has  four  extended  arms,  and,  in  his  four  great  hands, 
he  bears  an  elephant's  head,  a  twisted  seri^nt,  a  human  skull,  and  a  bird 
resembling  a  heron.  The  moon,  shedding  her  light  on  the  profile  of  this 
statue,  serves  to  augment  the  strange  ferocity  of  its  aspect. 

Here  and  there,  enchased  in  tiie  half-crumbling  walls  of  brick,  are 
fragments  of  stone  bas-reiiet.s,  very  boldly  cut;  onc^  of  tliose  in  the  be.st 
preservation  represents  a  man  with  tlie  head  of  an  elephant  and  the 
wings  of  a  bat,  devouring  a  child.  Nothing  can  be  more  g'.oomy  than 
toese  jruius,  buried  amongst  thick  trees  of  a.  dark  green,  covered  with 
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frightful  emblems,  and  seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deep  silence  of  night. 

Against  one  of  the  walls  of  this  ancient  tomple,  dedicated  to  some  mys- 
terious and  bloody  Javanese  divinity,  rests  a  liind  of  hut,  rudely  con- 
structed of  fragments  of  brick  and  stone;  the  door,  made  of  woven 
rushes,  is  open,  and  a  red  light  streams  from  it,  which  throws  its  rays  on 
the  tall  grass  that  covers  the  ground.  Three  men  are  assembled  in  this 
hovel  around  a  clay  lamp,  with  a  wicli  of  cocoa-nut  thread  steeped  in 
palm-oil. 

The  first  of  these  three  men,  about  forty  years  of  age,  is  poorly  clad  in 
the  European  fashion;  his  pale  and  almost  white  complexion  an- 
nounces that  he  belongs  to  the  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  a  white  father 
and  Indian  mother. 

The  second  is  a  robust  African  negro,  with  thick  lips,  vigorous  shoul- 
ders and  lank  legs:  his  woolly  hair  is  beginning  to  turn  gray;  he  is  cov- 
ered with  rags  and  stands  close  beside  the  Indian.  The  third  personage 
is  asleep,  and  stretched  on  a  mat  in  a  corner  of  the  hovel. 

These  three  men  are  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Stranglers,  who,  obliged  to 
fly  from  tbe  continent  of  India,  have  taken  refuge  at  Java,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mahal  the  Smuggler. 

"The  Malay  does  not  return,"  said  the  half-blood  named  Faringhea, 
the  most  redoubtable  chief  of  this  homicidal  sect;  "in  executing  our  or- 
ders he  has  perhaps  been  killed  by  Djalma." 

"The  storm  of  this  morning  brought  every  reptile  out  of  the  earth," 
said  the  Negro;  "  the  Malay  may  have  been  bitten,  and  his  body  ere  now 
a  nest  of  serpents." 

"  To  serve  the  good  worA;,"  answered  Faringhea,  with  a  gloomy  air, 
'■  one  must  know  how  to  brave  death." 

"  And  to  inflict  it,"  added  the  Negro. 

A  stifled  cry,  followed  by  some  inarticulate  words,  here  drew  the  at- 
tention of  these  two  men,  who  hastily  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction 
of  the  sleeper.  This  latter  was  thirty  years  old  at  most.  His  beardless 
face,  of  a  bright  copper  color,  his  robe  of  coarse  stuff,  his  little  turban 
striped  with  brown  and  yellow,  showed  that  he  belonged  'to  the  pure 
Hindoo  race.  His  sleep  appeared  agitated  by  some  painful  vision;  an 
abundant  sweat  streamed  over  his  countenance,  contracted  by  terror; 
he  spoke  in  his  dream,  but  his  words  were  brief  and  broken,  and  accom- 
panied with  convulsive  starts. 

"Again  that  dream!"  said  Faringhea  to  the  Negro.  "  Always  the  re- 
membrance of  that  man." 

"  What  man?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  remember,  how,  five  years  ago,  the  savage  Colonel 
Kenno.iy,  the  butcher  of  the  Indians,  came  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Ganges, 
to  hunt  the  tiger,  with  twenty  horses,  four  elepiiauts,  and  fifty  serv- 
ants?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Negro;  "and  we  three,  hunters  of  men,  made  a 
better  day's  sport  than  he  did.  Kennedy,  his  horses,  his  elephants,  and 
his  numerous  .servants,  did  not  get  their  tiger — but  we  got  ours,"  he 
added,  with  a  grim  irony.  "  Yes;  Kennedy,  that  tiger  with  a  human 
face,  fell  into  our  ambush,  and  the  hiothcru  of  the  good  work  offered  up 
tlieir  fine  prey  to  our  goddess  Bcjhwanie." 

"  If  thou  remember,  it  wa?  just  ut  the  moment  when  we  gave  the  last 
twist  of  the  cord  round  the  neck  of  Kennedy,  that  we  perceived,  on  a 
sudden,  a  traveler  close  at  hand.  He  had  seen  ua,  and  It  was  necessary 
to  make  away  with  him.  Now,  siiict;  that  time,"  added  Faringhea,  "the 
remembrance  of  the  murder  of  that  ninn  pursues  our  brother  in  his 
dreams,"  and  he  point'id  to  the  sleeping  Indian. 

"  And  even  when  he  is  awake,"  said  the  Negro,  looking  at  Faringhea 
with  a  significant  air. 

*'List«iuI"  said  the  other,  ajjaln  pointing  to  the  Indian,  who,  In  tbf 
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fcgitdtion  of  his  dream,  recommenced  talking  in  abrupt  sjcntences, 
^'  listen!  he  is  repeating  the  answers  of  the  traveler,  when  we  told  him 
he  must  die,  or  serve  with  us  the  good  uwk.  His  mind  is  still  impressed 
— deeply  impressed — with  those  words." 

And,  "in  fact,  the  Indian  repeated  aloud  in  his  sleep,  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious dialogue,  of  which  he  himself  supplied  both  the  questions  and  an 
swers. 

"  •  Traveler,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sudden  pauses,  '  why  that 
black  mark  on  tliy  forehead,  stretching  from  one  temple  to  the  other  ? 
It  is  a  mark  of  doom,  and  thy  look  is  sad  as  death.  Hast  thou  been  e. 
victim?  come  with  us:  Bohwanie  will  avense  thee.  Thou  hast  suffer- 
ed?' 'Ffs,  1  have  greatly  suffered.''  '  For  a  long  time?'  '■Yes,  for  a  vo'ij 
longtime.''  'Thou  sufferest  even  now?'  'I'es,  evoi  now.'  'What  dost 
tliou  reserve  for  those  who  injure  thee?'  ^  My  pity.'  'Wilt  thoa  not 
render  blow  for  blow?'  '  ItmU  return  lore  for  hate'  '  Who  art  thou,  then, 
that  renderest  good  for  evil?'     'lam  he  that  tores,  and  suffers,  andforgives. '  " 

"  Brother,  dost  thou  hear?"  said  the  Negro  to  Faringhea;  "  he  has  not 
forgotteu'the  words  of  the  traveler  before  his  death." 

"The  vision  follows  him.  Listen!  he  will  speak  again.  How  pale  he 
is!"  And,  in  fact,  still  under  the  influence  of  his  dream,  tiie  Indian 
continued : 

"  Traveler,  we  are  three;  we  are  brave;  we  have  thy  life  in  our  hands 
— thou  hast  seen  us  sacrifice  to  the  good  ivork.  Be  one  of  us,  or  die — die 
— die!  Oh,  that  look!  Not  thus — do  not  look  at  me  thus!"  And,  as  he 
pronounced  these  last  words,  the  Indian  made  a  sudden  movement,  as 
if  to  keep  off  some  approaching  object,  and  awoke  with  a  start.  Then, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  moist  forehead,  he  looked  round  him  with  be- 
wildered ej'e. 

'•What!  again  this  dream,  brother?"  said  Faringhea.  "For  a  bold 
hunter  of  men,  thou  hast  a  weak  head.  Luckily,  thou  hast  a  strong 
heart  and  arm." 

The  Indian  remained  a  moment  silent,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands; 
then  he  replied:  "  It  is  long  since  I  last  dreamed  of  that  traveler." 

" Is  he  not  dead  ?"  said  Faringhea,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "Didst 
thou  not  thy.self  throw  the  cord  around  his  neck?" 

"  Te-s,"  replied  the  Indian,  shuddering. 

"  Did  we  not  dig  his  grave  by  tlie  side  of  Colonel  Kennedy's?  Did  we 
not  bury  him  with  the  English  butcher,  under  the  gand  and  beneath  the 
rushes?"  said  the  Negro. 

"Yes,  we  dug  his  grave,"  said  the  Indian,  trembling;  "and  yet,  only 
a  year  ago,  I  was  seated  one  evening  at  the  gate  of  Bomba)-,  waiting  for 
one  of  our  brothers — the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  pagoda,  to  the  right 
of  the  little  hill — the  scene  is  all  before  me  now — I  was  seated  under  a 
ii'4-trc-e — when  I  heard  a  slow,  firm,  even  step,  and,  as  I  turned  round  my 
arad — I  saw  him — commg  out  of  ^he  town." 

"  A  vision,"  said  the  Negro;  "  always  the  same  vision!" 

"  A  vision."  added  Faringhea,  "or  a  vague  resemblance." 

"  I  knew  him  by  the  black  mark  on  his  forehead;  it  was  none  but  he. 
L  r  ':iaiaed  motionless  with  fear,  gazing  at  him  with  haggard  eyes.  He 
stopped,  bending  upon  me  his  calm,  sad  look.  In  spite  of  myself,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming:  '  It  is  he!' — '  Yes,'  he  replied,  iit  his  gentle 
voice,  '  it  is  I.  Since  ail  whom  thou  killest  must  needs  live  again,'  and 
he  pointed  to  heaven  as  he  spoke,  'why  shouldst  thou  kill? — Hear 
me!  I  have  just  come  from  Java:  I  am  going  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  to  a  country-  of  eternal  snow;  but  here  or  tliere,  on 
plains  of  fire  or  plains  of  ice,  I  shall  still  be  the  same  person. 
Even  so  is  it  with  tlie  souls  of  those  who  fall  beneath  thy  cord; 
in  this  world  or  up  above,  in  this  garb  or  in  another,  the  soul  must 
Btill  be  a  soul;  thou  canst  not  reach  it.  Why  then  kill  ?' — and  sliaking 
^  head  sorrowfully,  he  went  on  his  way,  walking  slowly  with  downco^ 
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eyes;  he  ascended  the  hill  of  the  pagoda;  I  watched  him  as  he  wetit, 
without  being  able  to  move:  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  set,  he  was 
standing  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  his  tall  figure  thrown  out  against  the 
sky — and  so  he  disappeared.  Oh!  it  was  hel"  added  the  Indian  with  a 
shudder,  after  a  long  pause:  "  it  was  none  but  he." 

In  this  recital  the  Indian  had  never  varied,  though  he  had  often  enter- 
tained his  companions,  with  the  same  mysterious  adventure.  This  per- 
severance on  his  part  had  the  effect  of  shaking  their  incredulity,  or  at 
least  of  inducing  them  to  seek  some  natural  cause  for  this  apparently 
superhuman  event. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Faringhea,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "the  knot 
round  the  traveler's  neck  got  jammed,  and  some  breath  of  life  was 
left  him;  the  air  may  have  penetrated  the  rushes,  with  which  we  covered 
his  grave,  and  so  animation  have  returned  to  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Indian,  shaking  his  head  "  this  man  is  not  of  our 
race." 

"Explain  thyself!" 

"Now  I  know  it!" 

"  What  dost  thou  know?" 

"  Listen!"  said  the  Indian  in  a  solemn  voice  "the  number  of  victims, 
that  the  children  of  Bohwanie  have  sacrificed  since  the  commencement 
of  ages,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  inunense  heap  of  dead  and  dying, 
whom  this  terrible  traveler  leaves  behind  him  in  his  murderous 
march." 

"  He?"  cried  the  Negro  and  Faringhea. 

"  Yes,  /if.'"  repeated  the  Indian  with  an  accent  of  certainty,  that  made 
its  impression  upon  his  companions.  "  Hear  me  and  tremble. — When 
I  met  this  traveler  at  the  gates  of  Bombay,  he  came  from  Java,  and  was 
going  toward  tlie  north.  The  very  next  day,  the  town  was  a  prey  to  the 
Cholera,  and  we  learned  some  time  after,  that  this  plague  had  first  bro- 
ken out  here  in  Java." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Negro. 

"  Hear  me  still  further!"  resumed  the  Indian.  '■'^  I  am  gobiq  tcnvard  the 
north,  to  a  country  of  eternal  snow,  said  the  traveler  to  me.  The  Cholera 
also  went  toward  the  north  passing  through  Muscat,  Isaphan,  Tauris — 
till  it  reached  Siberia." 

"  True,"  said  Faringhea,  becoming  thoughtful. 

"  And  the  Cholera,"  resumed  the  Indian,  "  only  traveled  its  five  or  six 
leagues  a  day — at  the  walking  pace  of  a  man — never  appeared  in  two 
places  at  once — but  advanced  .slowly,  equally — even  as  a  man  advances." 

At  the  mention  of  this  strange  coincidence  the  two  companions  of  the 
Indian  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  After  a  silence  of  some 
miimtes,  the  awe-struck  Negro  said  to  the  Indian:  "So  thou  thinkest, 
tliat  this  man " 

"  I  think  that  this  man,  whom  we  killed,  restored  to  life  by  some  infer- 
nal divinity,  has  been  commissioned  to  bear  this  terrible  scourge  overthe 
earth,  and  to  scatter  round  his  steps  tiiat  death,  from  whicli  he  is  himself 
secure.  Remember!"  added  the  Indian,  with  a  gloomy  enthusiasm, 
"  this  awful  traveler  pa.ssed  tlnough  Java— the  Cholera  wasted  Java.  He 
pa-ssed  through  liinnliay-  llic  Clioicra  wasted  Bombay.  lie  went  toward 
the  north — the  (  liolcni  wast<d  tlie  north." 

So  saying,  the  Indian  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  The  Negro  and 
Faringhea  were  seized  with  a  gloomy  astonishment. 

The  Indian  spoke  the  truth,  as  to  the  mysterious  march  (still  unex- 
plained) of  tliat  fearful  malady,  which  kns  never  been  known  to  travel  more 
than  (ivi!  or  six  leagues  a  day,  or  to  ai)p(ar  simultaneously  in  two  places. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  thuii  to  trace  out,  on  tlie  maps  prepared  at 
the  puricjd  in  question,  the  slow,  progrcs.sivo  course  of  this  traveling 
pestilence,  wliich  offers  to  the  astonished  eye  all  the  capricious  incident« 
9t  tUo  jouracy  of  a  huiuau  being.    Tui^siPg  \h\s  way  rather  thna  that-* 
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•electingr  provinces  in  a  country — towns  in  a  province — one  quarter  in  a 
town — one  street  in  a  quarter — one  house  in  a  street — liaviuK  its  places 
of  residence  and  repose,  and  then  continuing  its  slow,  nij»6t«rious,  ter- 
rible march. 

Th^  words  of  the  Indian,  bj'  drawing  attention  to  these  fearful  eccen- 
tricities, made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Negro  and 
Faringhea— wild  natures,  brought  by  homble  doctrines  to  the  mono- 
mania of  murder. 

Yes — for  this  also  is  an  established  fact — there  have  been  in  India 
members  of  this  abominable  community,  who  killed  without  motive, 
without  passion — killed  for  the  sake  of  killing — for  the  pleasure  of 
murder— to  substitute  death  for  life— to  make  of  a  living  man  a  corpse, 
as  they  have  themselves  declared  in  one  of  their  examinations. 

The  mind  loses  itself  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  causes  of  these 
monstrous  phenomena.  By  what  incredible  series  of  events,  have  men 
been  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  this  priesthood  of  destruction? 
Without  doubt,  such  a  religicm  could  only  flourish,  in  countries  given 
np,  like  India,  to  the  most  atricious  slavery,  and  to  the  most  merciless 
iniquity  of  man  to  man. 

Such  a  religion — is  it  not  the  hate  of  exasperated  humanity,  wound  up 
to  its  highest  pitch  by  oppression? — May  not  this  homicidal  sect,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  have  been  perpetuated  in  these  regions, 
as  the  only  possible  protest  of  slavery  against  despotism?  May  not  God, 
in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  have  here  made  Phansegars,  even  as  he  made 
tigers  and  serpents? 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  awful  sect,  is  the  mysterious  bond, 
which,  uniting  its  members  amongst  themselves,  separates  them  from 
all  other  men.  They  have  laws  and  customs  of  their  own,  they  support 
and  help  each  other,  but  for  them  there  is  neither  country  nor  family: 
they  owe  no  allegiance  save  to  a  dark,  invisible  power,  whose  decrees 
they  obey  with  blind  submission,  and  in  whose  name  they  spread  them- 
selves abroad,  to  make  coiyties,  according  to  their  own  savage  expression.* 

*  The  following  are  some  passages  from  the  Count  de  Warren's  very 
curious  book  "  On  British  India  in  1831:"  "  Besides  the  robbers,  who 
kill  for  the  sake  of  the  booty  they  hope  to  find  upon  travelers,  there  is  a 
class  of  assassins,  forming  an  organized  society,  with  chiefs  of  their  own; 
a  science,  a  freemasonry,  and  even  a  religion,  which  has  its  fanaticism 
and  devotion,  its  agents,  its  emissaries,  its  allies,  its  militant  forces,  and 
its  passive  adherents,  who  contribute  their  money  to  the  good  work.  This 
is  the  community  of  the  thugs  or  Phansegars,  (deceivers  or  stranglers, 
from  thtigiia  to  deceive,  andjoAaw-sna  to  strangle,)  a  religious  and  econom- 
ical society,  which  speculates  with  the  human  race  by  exterminating 
men,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages." 

"Until  1810  their  existence  was  unknown,  not  only  to  the  European 
conquerors,  but  even  to  the  native  governments.  Between  tlie  years 
1816  and  1830,  several  of  their  bands  were  taken  in  the  fact,  and  pun- 
ished; but,  until  this  last  epoch,  all  the  revelations  made  on  the  subject, 
by  officers  of  great  experience,  had  appeared  too  monstrous  to  obtain 
the  attention  or  belief  of  the  public;  they  had  been  rejected  and  despised 
as  the  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination.  And  yet  for  many  years,  at  the 
least  for  half  a  century,  this  social  wound  had  been  frightfully  on  the 
increase,  devouring  the  population  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin» 
and  from  Cutch  to  Assam. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1830,  that  the  revelations  ot  a  celebrated  chief, 
whose  life  was  spared  on  condition  of  his  denouncing  his  accomplices, 
laid  bare  the  whole  system.  The  basis  of  the  Thugee  Society  is  a  reli- 
gious belief — the  worship  of  Bohwanie,  a  gloomy  divinity,  who  is  only 
pleased  with  carnage,  and  detests  above  all  things  the  human  race.  Her 
*nost  agreeable  sacrifices  are  human  victims,  and  the  more  of  these  b«r 
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For  some  moinents,  the  three  Stranglers  had  maintained  a  profonnd 
silencs. 

Outside  the  hut,  the  moon  continued  to  throw  great  masses  of  white 
radiance  and  tall  bluish  shadows  over  the  imposing  fabric  of  the  ruins; 
the  stars  sparkled  in  the  heavens;  from  time  to  time  a  faint  breeze  rus- 
tled through  the  thick  and  varnished  leaves  of  the  bananas  and  tlie 
palms. 

The  pedestal  of  the  gigantic  statue,  which,  still  entire,  stood  on  the 
left  side  of  the  portico,  rested  upon  large  flat  stones,  half  hidden  with 
bi'ambles.  Suddenly,  one  of  these  stones  appeared  to  fall  in;  and  from 
the  aperture,  which  thus  formed  itself  without  noise,  a  man,  dressed  in 
uniform,  half  protruded  his  body,  looked  carefully  round  him,  and 
listened. 

Seeing  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  which  lighted  the  interior  of  the  hovel, 
tremble  upon  the  tall  grass,  he  tiirned  round  to  make  a  signal,  and  soon, 
accompanied  by  two  other  soldiers,  he  ascended,  with  the  greatest  si- 
lence and  precaution,  the  last  steps  of  the  subterranean  staircase,  and 
went  gliding  amongst  the  ruins.  For  a  few  moments  tiicir  moving 
shadows  were  tlirown  upon  the  moon-lit  ground;  then  they  disappeared 
behirsd  some  fragments  of  broken  wall. 

At  the  instant  when  tlie  large  stone  resumed  its  place  and  level,  the 
heads  of  many  other  soldiers  might  have  been  seen  lying  close  in  the  ex-  ' 
cavation.     Tlie  half-caste,  the  Indian,  and  the  Negro,  still  seated  thought-  ■ 
fully  in  the  hut,  did  not  perceive  what  was  passing. 

disciple  may  have  offered  up  in  this  world,  the  more  he  will  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  next  by  all  the  delights  of  soul  and  sense,  by  women 
always  beautiful,  and  joys  eternally  renewed.  If  the  assassin  meets 
the  scaffold  in  his  career,  ha  dies  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  martyr, 
because  he  expects  his  reward.  To  obey  his  divine  mistress,  he  mur- 
ders, without  anger  and  withtmt  remorse,  the  old  man,  the  woman, 
and  the  child;  whilst,  to  his  fellow-religionists,  he  may  be  charitable, 
humane,  generous,  devoted,  and  maj'  share  all  in  common  witla.  them, 
because,  like  himself,  they  are  the  ministers  and  adopted  children  of 
Bohwanie.  The  destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures,  not  belonging  to 
his  community — the  diminution  of  the  human  race — that  is  the  primary 
object  of  iiis  pursuit;  it  is  not  as  a  means  of  gain,  for  though  plunder 
may  be  a  trcqtunit,  and  doubtless  an  agreeable  accessory,  it  is  only 
secondary  in  liis  estimation.  Destruction  is  his  end,  his  celestial 
mission,  his  calling;  it  is  also  a  delicious  passion,  the  most  captivating 
of  all  sports — this  hunting  of  men! — '  You  find  great  pleasure,'  said  one 
of  those  that  were  condemned,  '  in  following  the  wild  beast  to  his  den, 
in  attacking  the  boar,  the  tiger,  because  there  is  danger  to  brave, 
energy  and  courage  to  display.  Think  how  his  attraction  must  be  re- 
doubled, when  the  contest  is  with  man,  when  it  is  man  that  is  to  be 
destroyed.  Instead  of  the  single  faculty  of  courage,  all  must  be  called 
into  action — courage,  cunning,  foresight,  eloquence,  intrigue.  What 
springs  to  put  in  motion!  what  plans  to  develop!  To  sport  with  all  the 
passions,  to  touch  the  chords  of  love  and  friendship,  and  so  draw  the 
prey  into  one's  net — that  is  a  glorious  chase — it  is  a  delight,  a  rapture,  I 
tell  you!' 

"  VViioever  was  in  India  in  the  years  1831  and  1832,  must  remember 
the  stupor  and  affright  which  the  discovery  of  this  vast  internal  ma- 
chine spread  tlirougli  all  cla.s.scs  of  society.  A  groat  number  of  magis- 
trates and  administrators  of  provinces  refused  to  believe  in  it,  and 
could  not  bo  brouglit  to  conipreJiend  that  sucli  a  system  had  eo  long 
preyed  on  the  body  politic,  under  their  eyes  as  it  vvere,  silently,  and 
irlthout  betraying  jtgolf." 

See  BK1TI8H  Inpia  in  183J   by  Count  Edward  de 
VVttJTeu.  J?  vols,  io  »vo.    P^ris.  1844.— E.  a. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     AMBUSCADE. 

The  balf-blood  Faringhea,  wishing,  doubtless,  to  escape  from  the  dark 

Shonghts  which  the  words  of  the  Indian  on  the  mysterious  course  of  the 
Cholera  had  raisL-d  within  him,  abruptly  changed  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. His  eye  shone  with  lurid  tiro,  and  his  countenance  took  an  ex- 
pression of  savage  enthusiasm,  as  he  cried:  Bohwanie  will  always  watch 
over  us,  intrepid  hunters  of  men!  Courage,  brothers,  courage!  The 
world  is  large;  our  prey  is  everywhere.  The  English  may  force  us  tp 
quit  India — us,  the  three  chiefs  of  the  ipod  v<ork—h\xt  what  matter?  We 
leave  there  our  brethren,  secret,  numerous,  and  terrible  as  the  black 
scorpions,  whose  presence  is  only  known  by  their  ujortal  sting.  Exile 
will  widen  our  domains.  Brother,  thou  shalt  have  America!"  said  he  to 
the  Indian,  with  an  inspired  air.  "  Brother,  thou  shalt  have  Africa!"  said  he 
to  the  Negro.  "  Brothers,  I  will  take  Europe!  AVherever  men  are  to  be 
found,  there  must  be  oppressors  and  victims — wherever  there  are  vic- 
tims there  mijst  be  hearts  swollen  with  hate — it  is  for  us  to  inflame  that 
hate  with  all  the  ardor  of  vengeance!  It  is  for  us,  the  servants  of  Boh- 
wanie,  to  draw  toward  us,  by  seducing  wiles,  all  whose  zeal,  courage, 
and  audacity  may  be  useful  to  the  cause.  Let  us  rival  each  other  in 
devotion,  in  sacrifices;  let  us  lend  each  other  strength,  help,  support! 
That  all  who  are  not  with  us  may  be  our  prey,  let  us  stand  alone  in  the 
midst  of  all,  against  all,  and  in  spite  of  ail.  For  us  there  must  be 
neithei'  country  nor  family.  Our  family  is  composed  of  our  brethren; 
our  country — is  the  world." 

This  kind  of  savage  eloquence  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Negro 
and  the  Indian,  over  whom  Faringhea  generally  exercised  considerable 
influence,  his  intellectual  powers  being  very  superior  to  theirs,  though 
they  were  themselves  two  of  the  most  eminent  chiefs  of  this  bloody  as- 
sociation. "  Yes,  thou  art  right,  brother!"  cried  the  Indian,  sharing  the 
enthusiasm  of  Faringhea;  "  the  world  is  ours.  Even  here,  at  Java,  let  us 
leave  some  traces  of  our  passage.  Before  we  depart,  let  us  establish  the 
good  work  in  this  island,  it  will  increase  quickly,  for  here  also  is  great 
misery,  and  the  Dutch  are  rapacious  as  the  English.  Brother,  I  have 
•seen  in  the  marshy  rice-ftelds  of  this  island,  always  fatal  to  those  who 
cultivate  them,  men  whom  absolute  want  forced  to  the  deadly  task — they 
were  livid  as  corpses — some  of  them,  worn  out  with  sickness,  fatigue  and 
hunger,  fell — never  to  rise  again.  Brothers,  the  good  work  will  prosper 
in  this  country!" 

"The  other  evening,"  said  the  half-caste,  "I  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  behind  a  rock;  a  young  woman  came  there — a  few  rags  hardly  cov- 
ered her  lean  and  sun-scorched  body — in  her  arms,  she  held  a  little  child, 
which  she  pressed  weeping  to  her  milkless  breast.  She  kissed  it  three 
times,  and  said  to  it:  '  Thou,  at  least — thou  shalt  not  be  so  unhappy  as 
thy  father  ' — and  she  threw  it  into  the  lake.  It  uttered  one  cry,  and  dis- 
appeared. At  this  cry  the  alligators,  hidden  -amongst  the  reeds,  leaped 
joyfully  into  the  water.  There  are  hei'e  then  mothers  who  kill  their  child- 
ren out  of  pity.    Brothers,  the  good  ivork  will  prosper  in  this  country!" 

"  This  morning,"  said  the  Negro,  "  whilst  they  tore  the  fle.sh  of  one  of 
his  black  slaves  with  whips,  a  little  old  man,  a  merchant  of  Batavia,  left 
his  country  house  to  come  to  the  town.  Lolling  in  his  palanquin,  he  re- 
ceived, with  a  languid  indolence,  the  sad  caresses  of  two  of  those  young 
girls,  whom  he  had  bought  to  people  his  harem,  from  parents  too  poor 
to  give  them  food.  The  palanquin,  which  held  this  little  old  man.  and 
these  young  girls,  was  carried  by  twelve  young  and  robust  men.  There 
are  here  then  mothers  who  in  their  misery  sell  their  own  daughters  — 
slaves  that  are  scourged — men  that  carry  other  men,  like  beasts  of  \>\\V' 
^iiji,    I^rutb^j-s,  ihagqiifl  v-'ork  yrM  prosper  in  this  countfj^'l" 
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"Yes,  in  this  country — and  in  every  land  of  oppression,  distr,.  :s,  coP- 
rnption,  slavery." 

"  Could  we  but  induce  Djalma  to  join  us,  as  Mahal  the  Smuggler  ad- 
vised," said  the  Indian,  "our  voyage  to  Java  would  doubly  proflt  us; 
for  we  should  then  number  amongst  our  band  this  brave  and  enterpris- 
ing youth,  who  has  so  many  motives  to  hate  mankind." 

"  He  will  soon  be  here:  let  us  envenom  his  resentments." 

"  Let  us  remind  him  of  his  father's  death." 

"  Of  the  massacre  of  his  people." 

"Of  his  own  captivity." 

"  Only  let  hatred  inflame  his  heart,  and  he  will  be  ours." 

The  Negro,  who  had  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought,  said  sud- 
denly: "Brothers,  if  Mahal  the  Smuggler  were  to  betray  us?" 

"  He?"  cried  the  Indian,  almost  with  indignation;  "  he  gave  us  an  asy- 
lum on  board  his  bark;  he  secured  our  flight  from  the  Continent;  he  is 
again  to  take  us  with  him  to  Bombay,  where  we  shall  find  vessels  for 
America,  Europe,  Africa." 

"What  interest  would  Mahal  have  to  betray  us?"  said  Faringhea. 
"  Nothing  could  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  sons  of  Bohwanie, 
and  that  he  knows." 

"  Well,"  said  the  black,  "he  promised  to  get  Djalma  to  come  hither 
this  evening,  and,  once  amongst  us,  he  must  needs  be  otir  own." 

"Was  it  not  the  Smuggler  who  told  us  to  order  the  Malay  to  enter  the 
ujoupa  of  Djalma,  to  surprise  him  during  his  sleep,  and,  instead  of  kill- 
ing him  as  he  might  have  done,  to  trace  the  name  of  Bohwanie  upon  his 
arm?  Djalma  will  thus  learn  to  judge  of  the  resolution,  the  address,  and 
the  obedience  of  our  brethren,  and  he  will  understand  wliat  he  has  to 
hope  or  fear  from  such  men.  Be  it  through  admiration  or  through  teif- 
ror,  he  must  become  one  of  ours." 

"And  if  he  refuse  to  join  us,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  he  has  to 
hate  mankind?" 

"  Then — Bohwanie  will  decide  his  fate,"  said  Faringhea,  vrith  a  gloomy 
look;  "  I  have  my  project." 

"  But  will  the  Malay  succeed  in  surprising  Djalma  during  his  sleep?" 
said  the  Negro. 

"There  is  none  bolder,  more  agile,  more  dexterous  than  the  Malay," 
said  Faringhea.  "  He  once  had  the  daring  to  surprise  in  her  den,  a  black 
panther,  as  she  suckled  her  cub.  He  killed  the  dam,  and  took  away  the 
young  one,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  some  European  ship's  captain." 

"TheMalay  has  succeeded!"  exclaimed  the  Indian,  listening  to  a  singu- 
lar kind  of  cry  which  sounded  through  the  profound  silence  of  the  night 
and  of  the  woods. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  vulture  seizing  its  prey,"  said  the  Negro,  listen- 
ing in  his  turn;  "  It  is  also  the  signal  of  our  brethren,  after  they  have 
seized  (hrir  prey." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  Malay  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  IJe  had 
thrown  around  him  a  large  piece  of  cotton,  adorned  with  bright-colored 
stripes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Negro,  anxiously;  "  hast  thou  aucceeded?" 

"  Djalma  must  bear  all  his  life  the  mark  of  the  good  work,^^  said  the 
Malay,  proudly.  "To  reach  him,  I  was  forced  to  offer  up  to  Bohwanie 
a  man  who  cro.ssed  my  path — I  have  left  his  body  under  the  brambles, 
near  the  ajoupn.  But  Djalma  is  marked  with  the  sign.  Mahal  the 
Smuggler,  was  the  first  to  know  it." 

"And  Djalma  did  not  awake?"  .said  the  Indian,  confounded  at  the 
Malay's  adroitness. 

",IJad  he  awoke,"  replied  the  other,  calmly,  "I  should  have  been  a 
d«ad  man — since  I  was  charged  to  spare  his  life." 

"  Because  his  life  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  his  death,"  said  the 
Bftlf-caste.    Then  addressing  the  Malay,  be  added:  "Brother,  in  risking 
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tbj  life  for  the  good  wcyrk,  thou  hast  done  to-day  what  we  did  yesterday, 
what  we  may  do  again  to-morrow.  This  time,  thou  obey  est;  another, 
thou  wilt  command." 

"  We  all  belong  to  Bohwanie,"  answered  the  Malay.  "  What  is  ther« 
yet  to  do?— I  am  readv."  Whilst  he  thus  spoke,  his  face  was  turned 
toward  the  door  of  the"  hut;  on  a  sudden,  he  said  in  a  low  voice:  "  Here 
is  Djalma.    He  approaches  the  cabin.    Mahal  has  not  deceived  us." 

"  He  mnst  not  see  me  vet,"  said  Faringhea,  retiring  to  an  obscure  oor- 
ner  of  the  cabin,  and  hiding  himself  under  a  mat;  "  try  to  persuade  him. 
If  he  resists — I  have  my  project." 

Hardly  had  Faringhea  disappeared,  in  saying  these  words,  when 
Djalma  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hovel.  At  sight  of  those  three  per- 
sonages, with  their  forbidding  aspect,  Djalma  started  in  surprise.  But 
ignorant  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Phansegars,  and 
knowing  that,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  inns,  travelers  often  pass 
the  night  under  a  tent,  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  some  ruins,  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  toward  them.  After  the  first  moment,  he  perceived 
by  the  complexion  and  the  dress  of  one  of  these  men  that  he  was  an 
Indian,  and  he  accosted  him  in  the  Hindoo  language:  "  I  thought  to 

have  found  here  an  European — a  Frenchman " 

"  The  Frenchman  is  not  yet  come,"  replied  the  Indian;  "but  he  will 
not  be  long." 

Guessing  by  Djalma's  question  the  means  which  Mahal  had  employed 
to  draw  him  into  the  snare,  the  Indian  hoped  to  gain  time  by  prolonging 
his  error. 

"Thou  knowest  then  this  Frenchman?"  asked  Djalma  of  the  Phan- 
,"3egar. 

"  He  appointed  us  to  meet  him  here,  as  he  did  thee,"  answered  the 
Indian. 
"  And  for  what?"  said  Djalma,  more  and  more  astonished. 
"Thou  wilt  know  when  he  arrives." 
"General  Simon  told  you  to  be  at  this  place?" 
"  Yes,  General  Simon,"  replied  the  Indian.  , 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  Djalma  sought  in  vain  to 
explain  to  himself  this  mysterious  adventure.     "And  who  are  you?" 
asked  he,  with  a  look  of  suspicion;  for  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  Phan- 
segar's  two  companions,  who  stared  fixedly  at  each  other,  began  to  give 
him  some  uneasiness. 
"  We  are  thine,  if  thou  vrilt  be  ours,"  answered  the  Indian. 
"I  have  no  need  of  you — nor  you  of  me." 
"Who  knows?" 
"I  know  it." 

"  Thou  art  deceived.  The  English  killed  thy  father;  he  was  a  king; 
they  made  thee  a  captive;  they  proscribed  thee;  thou  hast  lost  all  thy 
possessions." 

At  this  cruel  remembrance  the  countenance  of  Djalma  darkened.  He 
started,  and  a  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip.     The  Phansegar  continued: 

"  Thy  father  was  just  and  brave — beloved  by  his  subjects — they  called 
him  the  Father  oftTie  Generous,  and  he  was  well  named.  Wilt  thou  leave 
his  death  unavenged?  Shall  the  hate  which  gnaws  thy  heart  be  without 
fruit?" 

"  My  father  died  with  arms  in  his  hand.  I  revenged  his  death  on  the 
English  whom  I  killed  in  war.  He,  who  has  .since  been  a  father  to  me, 
and  who  fought  also  in  the  same  cause,  told  me  that  it  would  now  be 
madness  to  attempt  to  recover  my  territory  from  the  English.  W^hen 
they  gave  me  my  liberty  I  swore  never  again  to  set  my  foot  in  India — 
and  I  keep  the  oaths  I  make." 

"Those  who  despoiled  thee,  those  who  took  thee  captive,  those  who 
killed  thy  father — were  men.  Are  there  not  other  men  on  whom  thou 
oanst  avenge  thyself?    Let  thy  hate  fall  upon  them'." 
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"  Thou,  who  speakest  thus  of  men,  art  thou  not  a  man?" 

"  I,  and  those  who  resemble  me,  are  more  than  men.  We  are,  to  th6 
rest  of  the  human  race,  what  the  bold  hunter  Is  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  Wilt  thou  be,  like  us,  more  than  a  man?  Wilt  thou  glut — as- 
suredly, largely,  safely — the  hate  which  devours  thy  heart,  for  all  the 
evil  they  have  done  thee?" 

"  Thy  words  become  more  and  more  obscure.  I  have  no  hatred  in  my 
heart,"  said  Djalma.  "  When  an  enemy  is  vvforthy  of  me,  I  combat  with 
him;  when  he  is  unworthy,  I  despise  him.  So  that  I  have  uo  hate — 
either  for  brave  men  or  cowards." 

"  lYeachery!"  cried  the  Negro  on  a  sudden,  pointing  with  rapid  gest- 
ure to  the  door,  for  Djalma  and  the  Indian  baa  now  withdrawn  a  little 
from  it,  and  were  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  hovel. 

At  the  cry  of  the  Negro,  Fariughea,  who  had  not  been  perceived  by 
Djalma,  threw  off  abruptly  the  mat  which  covered  him,  drew  his  dagger, 
started  up  like  a  tiger,  and  with  one  bound  was  out  of  the  cabin.  Then, 
seeing  a  body  of  soldiers  advancing  cautiously  in  a  circle,  he  dealt  one 
»f  them  a  mortal  stroke,  threw  down  two  others,  and  disappeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins.  All  this  passed  so  instantaneously,  that  when  Djalma 
turned  round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Negro's  cry  of  alarm,  Faring- 
hea  had  already  disappeared. 

The  muskets  of  several  soldiers,  crowding  to  the  door,  were  immedi- 
ately pointed  at  Djalma  and  the  three  Stranglers,  whilst  others  went  in 
pursuit  of  Faringhea.  The  Negro,  the  Malay,  and  the  Indian,  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  resistance,  exchanged  a  tew  rapid  words,  and  offered 
their  hands  to  the  cords,  with  which  some  of  the  soldiers  had  provided 
themselves. 

The  Dutch  captain,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  entered  the 
cabin  at  this  moment.  "And  this  other  one?"  said  he,  pointing  out 
Djalma  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  occupied  in  binding  the  three  Phanse- 
gars. 

"  Each  in  his  turn,  captain,"  said  an  old  sergeant.  "We  come  to  him 
next." 

Djalma  had  remained  petrified  with  surprise,  not  understanding  what 
was  passing  round  him;  but,  when  he  saw  the  sergeant  and  two  soldiern 
approach  with  cords  to  bind  him,  he  repulsed  theui  with  violent  indig- 
nation, and  rushed  toward  the  door  where  stood  tlie  officer.  The  soldiers, 
who  had  .supposed  that  Djalma  would  submit  to  his  fate  with  the  same 
impassibility  as  his  companions,  were  astounded  by  this  resistance,  and 
ree<jiied  some  paces,  being  struck,  in  spite  of  themselves,  with  the  noble 
and  dignified  air  of  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing. 

"  Why  would  you  bind  me,  like  tliese  men?"  cried  Djalma,  addressing 
himself  in  Hindostanee  to  the  officer,  who  understood  that  language 
from  his  long  service  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

"  Why  would  we  bind  thee,  wretch?~because  thou  formest  part  of  this 
band  of  assassin.s.  And  you,"  added  the  officer  in  Dutch,  speaking  to 
the  soldiers,  "are  you  afraid  of  liimV— Tie  the  cord  tight  about  his 
wrists;  there  will  soon  be  another  about  his  neck." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Djalma,  with  a  dignity  ami  calmness  which 
astonished  the  officer;  "  I  have  hardly  been  in  this  place  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — I  do  not  know  these  men.     I  came  here  to  meet  a  Frenchman." 
"Thou  art  not  a  Ftiansegar  like  them?     Who  will  believe  the  false- 
hood?" 

"  Thmi!"'  cried  Djalma,  with  so  natural  a  movement  and  expression 
of  horror,  that  with  a  sign  the  officer  sti)i)ped  the  soldiers  who  were  again 
advancing  to  bind  tlie  .son  of  Kadja-Sing;  "  these  men  form  part  of  that 
horrible  band  of  jnurderers!  and  you  accuse  me  of  being  their  accom- 
plice! Oh,  then,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  tranquil,"  said  the  young  man, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  smile  of  disdain.  - 
"  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  you  are  tranquil,"  replied  the  ofli* 
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Cer;  "  thanks  to  tlieir  confessions,  we  now  know  by  wliat  mystex'ious 
signs  to  recognize  the  Pliaiisegars." 

"  I  repeat,  sir.  that  I  hold  these  murderers  in  tho  greatest  horror,  and 
that  1  came  here " 

The  Negro,  interrupting  Djalma,  said  to  the  ofiScer,  with  a  ferocious 
joy:  "  Thou  hast  well  spoken;  the  sons  of  the  good  work  know  eac!i  otlier 
by  marks  tattooed  in  their  skin.  For  us,  the  hour  is  come — we  give  our 
necks  to  the  cord.  Often  enough  have  we  twined  it  round  tlie  necks  oi 
tliose  who  served  not  with  us  the  g(»xl  work.  Now,  look  at  om-  arms,  and 
look  at  tlie  arm  of  this  j'ouiig  man!" 

The  officer,  misinterpreting  the  words  of  the  Negro,  said  to  Djalma: 
"  It  is  quite  clear  that  if,  as  this  Negro  tells  us,  you  do  not  bear  on  your 
arm  the  mysterious  symbol — and  we  are  going  to  assure  ourselves  of  the 
fact — and  if  you  can  explain  your  presence  here  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, you  may  be  at  liberty  williin  two  hours." 

"  Thou  dost  not  understand  me,"  said  the  Negro  to  the  officer;  "the 
Prince  Djalma  is  one  of  us,  for  he  bears  on  his  left  arm  the  name  of 
Bohwanie." 

"  Yes!  he  is,  like  us,  a  son  of  the  good  work,^^  added  the  Malay. 

"He  is,  like  us,  a  Phansegar,"  said  the  Indian. 

These  three  men,  irritated  at  the  hi^rror  which  Djalma  had  manifested 
OJi  learning  that  they  were  Phansegars,  took  a  savapre  pride  in  making 
it  believed  that  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  belonged  to  their  frightful  asso- 
ciation. 

"  What  have  you  to  answer?"  said  the  officer  to  Djalma.  The  latter 
again  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  look  of  disdainful  pity,  raised  with 
his  right  hand  his  long  and  wide  left  sleeve,  and  displayed  his  naked 
arm. 

"  What  audacity!"  cried  the  officer.  And,  in  fact,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  a  little  below  the  bend,  tlie  name  of  Bohwanie,  in  bright, 
red,  Hindoo  characters,  was  distinctly  visible.  The  officer  ran  to  the 
Malay,  and  uncovered  his  arm;  he  saw  the  same  word,  the  same  signs. 
Not  yet  satisfied,  he  assured  himself  that  the  Negro  and  the  ladian  were 
likewise  so  marked. 

"  Wretch!"  cried  he,  turning  furiously  toward  Djalma;  "  thou  inspirest 
even  more  horror  than  thy  accomplices.  Bind  him  like  a  cowardly 
assassin,"  added  he  to  the  soldiers;  "like  a  cowardly  assassin,  who 
speaks  lies  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  for  his  execution  will  not  be 
long  delayed." 

Struck  with  stupor,  Djalma,  who  for  some  moments  had  kept  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  fatal  mark,  was  unable  to  pronounce  a  word,  or  make 
the  least  movement;  his  powers  of  thought  seemed  to  fail  him,  in  pres- 
ence of  this  incomprehensible  fact. 

"  Wouldst  thou  dare  deny  this  sign?"  said  the  officer  to  him,  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  I  cannot  deny  what  I  see — what  is,"  said  Djalma,  quite  overcome. 

"  It  is  lucky  that  thou  wilt  confess  at  last,"  replied  the  officer.  "And 
you,  soldiers,  keep  watch  upon  him  and  his  accomplices — you  are  respou' 
sible  for  them." 

Almost  believing  himself  the  sport  of  some  wild  dream,  Djalma 
offered  no  resistance,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and  removetl 
with  mechanical  passiveness.  The  officer,  with  part  of  his  soldiers 
hoped  still  to  discover  Faringhea  amongst  the  ruins;  but  his  search  was 
vain,  and  after  spending  an  hour  in  fruitless  endeavors,  he  set  out  for 
Batavia,  where  the  escort  of  the  prisoners  had  arrived  before  him. 
*****  »  » 

Some  hours  after  these  events,  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael  thus  finished  his 
long  dispatch,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rodin  of  Paris: 

"  The  circumstances  were  such  that  I  could  not  act  otherwise;  and 
taking  all  into  consideration,  it  is  a  very  email  evil  for  a  great  gooci. 
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Three  murderers  are  delivered  over  to  justice,  and  the  ternpOrary  arrest 
of  Djalma  will  only  serve  to  make  his  innocence  shine  forth  with  reboub- 
led  luster. 

"Already  this  morning  I  went  to  the  governor,  to  protest  in  favor  of 
our  young  prince.  'As  it  was  through  me,'  I  said,  'that  those  three 
great  criminals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities;  let  them  at  least 
show  mc  some  gratitude,  by  doing  everything  to  render  clear  as  day  the 
innocence  of  Prince  Djalma,  so  interesting  by  reason  of  his  misfortunes 
and  noble  qualities.  Most  certainly,'  I  added,  '  when  I  came  yesterday  to 
iTitorm  the  governor  that  the  Phansegars  would  be  found  assembled  in 
the  ruins  of  Tchandi,  I  was  far  from  anticipating  that  any  one  would 
confound  with  those  wretches  the  adopted  son  of  General  Simon,  an  ex- 
cellent man,  with  whom  I  have  had  for  some  time  the  most  honorable  re- 
lations. We  must  then,  at  any  cost,  discover  the  inconceivable  mystery 
that  has  placed  Djalma  in  this  dangerous  position;  and, '  I  continued, '  so 
convinced  am  I  of  his  innocence,  that,  for  his  own  sake,  I  would  not  ask 
for  any  favor  on  his  behalf.  He  will  have  sufficient  courage  and  dignity 
to  wait  patiently  in  prisou  for  the  day  of  justice.'  In  all  this,  j'ou  see,  I 
spoke  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  had  not  to  reproach  myself  with  the  least 
deception,  for  nobody  in  the  world  is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of 
Djalma's  innocence. 

"  The  governor  answered  me  as  I  expected,  that  morally  he  felt  as 
certain  as  I  did  of  the  innocence  of  the  young  prince,  and  would  treat 
him  with  all  possible  consideration;  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  justice 
to  have  its  course, 'because  it  would  be  the  only  way  of  demonstrating  the 
falsehood  of  the  accusation,  and  discovering  by  what  incomprehensible 
fatality  that  mysterious  sign  was  tattooed  upon  Djalma's  arm. 

"Mahal  the  Smuggler,  who  alone  could  enlighten  justice  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  in  another  hour  have  quitted  Batavia,  to  go  on  board  the 
Ruji;er,  which  will  take  him  to  Egypt;  for  he  has  a  note  from  me  to  the 
captain,  to  certify  that  he  Is  the  person  for  whom  I  engaged  and  paid 
the  passage.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  long 
dispatch,  for  the  Ruyter  is  to  sail  in  an  hour,  and  the  last  letter-bag  for 
Europe  was  made  up  yesterday  evening.  But  I  wished  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor this  morning,  before  closing  the  present. 

"  Here  then  is  the  Prince  Djalma  forcibly  detained  for  a  month,  and, 
this  opportunity  of  the  Ruyter  once  lost,  it  is  materially  impossible  that 
the  young  Indian  should  be  in  France  by  the  13th  of  next  February. 
You  see,  therefore,  that,  even  as  you  ordered,  so  have  I  acted  according 
to  the  means  at  my  disposal — considering  only  the  end  which  justifies 
them — for  you  tell  me  a  great  interest  of  the  society  is  concerned. 

"  In  your  hands,  I  have  been  what  we  all  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  superiors — a  mere  instrument;  since,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
,7t'«  become  corjjaes  with  regard  to  the  will.*  Men  may  deny  our  unity  and 
power,  and  the  times  appear  opposed  to  us:  but  circomstances  only 
fCliange;  wo  are  ever  the  same. 

•  "Obedience  and  courage,  secrecy  and  patience,  craft  and  axidacity, 
union  and  devotion — these  become  us,  who  have  the  world  for  our 
country,  the  brethren  for  our  family,  Rome  for  our  queen! 

"J.  V." 


About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mahal  the  Smuggler  set  out  with 
this  dispatch  (sealed)  in  his  possession,  to  go  on  board  the  Ruyter.  An 
hour  later,  the  dead  body  of  this  same  Malial,  strangled  after  the  man- 

*  It  is  known -that  tlie  doctrine  of  pa.ssivc  and  absolute  obedience,  the 
main-spring  of  the  Society  of  .Jesus,  Is  suniiiu'd  up  in  those  terrible  worda 
of  the  dying  Loyola:  Every  nurnlter  of  the  order  ahnll  f>e  in  the  hafi<i3  o/hH 
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•er  of  the  Phansegars,  lay  concealed  beneath  some  reeds  on  the  edge  of 
«  desert  strand,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  boat  to  join  the  vessel. 

When  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  departure  of  the  steam-ship, 
they  found  the  corpse  of  the  Smuggler,  Mr.  Joshua  sought  in  vain  for 
the  voluminous  packet,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  his  care.  Neither  was 
there  an}'  trace  of  the  note  which  Mahal  was  to  have  delivered  to  th© 
captain  of  the  Ruyter,  in  order  to  be  received  as  passenger. 

Finally,  the  searches  and  expeditions,  ordered  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  Faringhea,  were  of  no  avail.  The  d»a^ 
(eroBs  chief  of  the  Stranglers  was  never  seen  again  at  Java. 


PART  IV. 
LE  CRATEAU  DE  CARDOVILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MR.    RODDf. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since  Djalma  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Batavia,  accused  of  belonging  to  the  murderous  sect  of  the  Phansegars 
or  Stranglers.  The  following  scene  takes-  place  in  France,  at  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  month  of  February,  1832,  at  {he  Chateau  de  Cardo- 
ville,  an  old  feudal  habitation,  standing  upon  the  tall  cliffs  of  Picardy, 
not  far  from  Saint- Valery — a  dangerous  coast,  on  which,  almost  every 
year,  many  ships  are  totally  wi-ecked,  being  driven  on  shore  by  tlie  gales 
from  the  north-west,  which  render  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  so 
perilous. 

From  the  interior  of  the  Chateau  is  heard  the  howling  of  a  violent 
tempest,  which  has  arisen  during  the  night;  a  frequent  and  formidable 
noise,  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  thunders  in  the  distance,  and  is  re- 
peated by  the  echoes  on  the  shore;  it  is  the  sea  breaking  with  fury 
against  the  high  rocks,  which  are  overlooked  by  the  ancient  manor-house 

It  is  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "Daylight  is  not  yet  visible 
through  the  windows  of  a  large  room,  situate  on  the  ground- floor  of  the 
Chateau.  In  this  apartment,  in  which  a  lamp  is  burning,  a  woman  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  simple  and  honest  countenance,  dressed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  rich  farmers'  wives  of  Picardy,  is  already  occu- 
pied with  her  needlework,  notwithstanding  the  early  hour.  Close  by, 
the  husband  of  this  woman,  about  the  same  age  as  herself,  is  seated  at  a 
large  table,  sorting  and  putting  up  in  little  bags  divers  samples  of  wheat 
and  oats.  The  face  of  this  white-haired  man  is  intelligent  and  open,  an- 
nouncing good  sense  and  honesty,  enlivened  by  a  touch  of  rustic  humor; 
he  wears  a  shooting-jacket  of  green  cloth,  and  long  gaiters  of  tan- 
colored  leather,  which  half  conceal  his  pantaloons  of  black  velvet. 

The  terrible  storm  which  rages  without  renders  still  more  agreeable 
the  picture  of  this  peaceful  interior.  An  excellent  fire  burns  in  a  large 
chimney  faced  with  white  marble,  and  throws  its  joyous  light  on  the 
carefully -polished  floor;  nothing  can  be  more  cheerful  than  the  hangings 
and  curtains  of  old-fashioned  chintz,  with  red  Chinese'  iigures  upon  a 
white  ground,  and  the  panels  over  the  door  painted  with  pastoral  scenes 
in  the  style  of  Watteau.  A  clock  of  Sevres  china,  and  rosewood  furniture 
inlaid  with  cabinet-work — quaint  and  portly  furniture,  twisted  into  all 
kinds  of  grotesque  shapes — complete  the  decorations  of  this  apartment. 

Without  doors,  the  tempest  continued  to  howl  furiously,  and  some- 
times a  gust  of  wind  would  rush  down  the  chimney,  or  shake  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  windows.  The  man  who  was  occupied  in  sorting  the  sam- 
ples of  grain  was  Mr.  Dupont,  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Cardoville. 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  said  his  wife;  "  what  dreadful  weather,  my  dear!  This 
Mr,  Rodin,  who  ia  to  come  here  this  morning,  as  the  Princess  de  Saiat^ 
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Dizier's  stevrard  announced  to  us,  will  have  chosen  a  verj'  bad  day 
for  it." 

"  Whj',  in  truth  1  have  rarely  heard  such  a  hurricane.  If  Mr.  Rodin 
has  never  seen  the  sea  in  its  f  urj-,  he  may  feast  his  eyes  to-day  with  the 
spectacle." 

"  What  can  it  be  that  brings  this  Jlr.  Eodin,  my  dear?" 
''   "Faith!  I  know  nothing  about  it.     The  steward  of  the  princess  tells 
me  in  his  letter,  to  show  Mr.  Rodin  the  greatest  attention,  and  to  obey 
liim  as  if  he  were  my  master.     It  will  be  lor  him  to  explain  himself,  and 
for  me  to  execute  his  orders,  since  he  comes  on  tlie  part  of  the  princess." 

"  By  rights,  he  should  come  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  as 
the  land  belongs  to  her  since  tlie  death  of  the  duke,  her  father." 

"  Yes;  but  the  princess  being  aunt  to  the  young  lady,  her  steward  man- 
ages ]\IademoiselIe  Adrienne's  affairs — so  whether  on  the  part  of  one  oi 
the  other,  it  all  comes  to  llie  same  thing." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Eodin  means  to  buy  the  estate.  Though,  to  be  sure, 
that  stout  lady,  who  came  from  Paris  last  week  on  purpose  to  see  the 
Chateau,  appeared  to  have  a  great  wish  for  it." 

At  these  words,  the  bailiff  began  to  laugh  with  a  sly  look. 

"What  is  there  to  laugh  at,  Dupont?"  asked  his  wife,  a  very  good 
creature,  but  not  famous  for  intelhgence  or  penetration. 

"  I  laugh,"  answered  Dupont,  "  when  I  think  of  the  face  and  figure  of 
that  big,  that  enormous  woman;  with  such  a  look,  who  the  devil  would 
call  themselves  JNIadame  de  la  Sainte- Cdornbe ?*  A  pretty  sa'mt  and  a  pretty 
(love,  truly!  She  is  round  as  a  hogshead,  with  the  voice  of  a  town-crier, 
has  gray  mustaches,  like  an  Oj*  grenadier,  and,  without  her  knowing  it, 
I  heard  her  say  to  her  servant:  "  Come  along,  my  hearty  1  and  yet  she  calls 
herself  ISainte-Cdomhe V 

"  How  singular  thou  art,  Dupont;  one  does  not  choose  one's  name. 
And  then,  if  she  have  a  beard,  it  is  not  the  lady's  fault." 

"No,  but  it  is  her  fault  to  call  herself  Samte-Voloinhe.  Dost  imagine 
it  is  her  true  name.  Ah,  my  poor  Catherine,  thou  art  yet  very  green  in 
some  things." 

"  And  thou,  my  poor  Dupont,  thou  canst  not  help  indulging  in  a  little 
slander  now  and  then.  Tliis  lady  seems  very  respectable.  The  first 
thing  she  asked  for  on  arriving  was  the  chapel  dZ  tiie  Chateau,  of  which 
she  had  heard  speak.  She  even  said  that  she  would  make  some  embel- 
lishments in  it;  and,  when  I  told  her  we  had  no  church  in  this  little  place, 
she  appeared  very  sorry  not  to  have  a  curate  in  the  village." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  tlie  first  thought  of  your  upstarts — to  play  my 
fady  of  the  parish,  like  your  great  people." 

"  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  need  not  play  the  grea-t  lady,  because 
she  is  one." 

"She!  a  great  lady?" 

"  Yes — only  see  liowshe  was  dressed,  in  a  .scarlet  gown  and  violet-col- 
ored gloves,  like  a  bishop's;  and  when  she  took  off  her  bonnet  she  had 
a  diamond  band  round  her  head-dn^ss  of  false,  light  hair,  and  dia- 
mond ear-drops  as  large  as  my  thumb,  and  diamond  rings  upon  every 
finger.  Nobody  but  a  person  of  fashion  would  wear  so  many  diamonds 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.'' 

"  Thou  art  a  fine  judge!" 

"  That  is  not  all." 

"  Well— what  next?" 

"  She  talked  of  notliing  but  dukes,  and  marquises,  and  counts,  and  very 
rich  gentlemen,  who  visit  at  her  liouse,  and  are  her  most  intimate  friends; 
and  thfu,  wlienslie  saw  tlie  liulejiavilion  in  the  park,  that  was  half  burnt 
by  the  Pru.4.sians,  and  that<iur  late  master  never  rebuilt,  shea.sUed:  'What 
fisa  thOW  rujDB  thcrt?'  and  I  a:;s\vered:  •  Madame,  it  was  in  the  time  of 

♦Literally,  Of  (he  Uuhj  J)m, 
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the  allies,  that,  the  pavilion  was  burnt? — 'Ah,  my  dear,'  cried  she;  *  those 
allies,  those  good  allies,  those  dear  allies!  they  and  the  restoration  began 
my  fortune!'— So  ttiou  seest,  Dupont,  I  said  to  myself  directly:  'She  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  emigrants '  " 

"  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe!"  cried  the  bailiflf,  laughing  heartily; 
"ah,  my  poor  wife!  my  poor  wife!" 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  very  well,  because  thou  hast  been  three  years  at  Paris,  to 
think  thyself  a  conjurer!" 

"Catherine,  let's  drop  it:  thou  wilt  make  me  say  some  folly,  and  there 
are  certain  things,  which  dear,  good  creatures  like  thee  need  never 
know." 

"I  cannot  tell  what  thou  art  driving  at;  only,  try  to  be  less  slanderous 
—for  after  all,  should  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  buy  the  estate,  thou 
wilt  not  be  sorry  to  remain  as  her  bailiff,  eh?" 

"  True — for  we  are  getting  old,  my  good  Catherine;  we  have  lived  here 
twenty  years,  and  we  have  been  too  honest  to  provide  for  our  old  days 
by  pilfering — and  truly,  at  our  age,  it  would  be  hard  to  seek  another  place, 
which  perhaps  we  should  not  find.  Ah!  what  I  regret  is,  that  Mademoi' 
eelle  Adrienne  should  not  keep  the  land;  it  seems  that  she  wished  to  sell 
it,  against  the  will  of  the  princess." 

"Good  gracious,  Dupont!  is  it  not  very  extraordinary,  that  Mademoi- 
selle Adrienne  should  have  so  young  the  disposal  of  her  large  fortune  ?'' 

"Faith!  simple  enough.  Our  young  lady,  having  no  father  nor 
mother,  is  mistress  of  her  property,  besides  having  a  famous  little  will 
of  her  own.  Dost  remember,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  count  brought  her 
down  here  one  summer? — what  an  imp  of  mischief!  and  then  what  eyes! 
eh? — how  they  sparkled  already!" 

"  It  is  true  that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  had  in  her  look — an  expression 
— a  very  extraordinary  expression  for  her  age." 

"  If  she  has  kept  what  her  little  mischievous  face  promised,  she  must 
be  very  pretty  by  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  j^eniliar  color  of  her  hair 
— for,  between  ourselves,  if  she  had  been  a  tradesman's  daughter,  instead 
of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth,  they  would  have  called  it  red." 

"There  again!  more  slander." 

"What!  against  Mademoiselle  Adrienne?  Heaven  forbid! — I  always 
thought  she  would  be  as  good  as  pretty,  and  it  is  not  to  speak  ill  of  her, 
to  say  she  has  red  hair.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  appeared  to  me  so 
fine,  so  bright,  so  suimy,  and  to  suit  so  well  with  her  snowy  complexion 
and  black  eyes,  that  in  truth  I  would  not  have  had  it  other  than  it  was; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  now  this  very  color  of  her  hair,  which  would  be  a 
blemish  in  any  one  else,  must  only  add  to  the  piquancy  of  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne'5  face.     She  must  have  such.a  little  vixen  look." 

"  Oh!  to  be  candid,  she  really  u-aji  a  vixen — always  running  about  the 
park,  aggravating  her  governess,  climbing  the  trees— in  fact,  playing  all 
aianner  of  naughty  tricks." 

"  I  grant  thee,  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  was  a  true  limb  of  the  old  one; 
but  then  what  wit,  what  engaging  ways,  and  above  all  what  a  good  heart' 
eh?" 

"  Yes — that  she  certainly  had.  Once,  I  remember,  she  gave  her  shawl 
and  her  new  merino  frf)ck  to  a  poor  little  beggar-girl,  and  came  back  to 
tne  Chateau  in  her  petticoat,  and  with  bare  arms." 

"  Oh,  an  excellent  heart — but  headstrong — terribly  headstrong!" 

"  Yes — that  she  was;  and  'tis  likely  to  finish  badly,  for  it  seems  that 
Bhe  does  things  at  Paris — oh!  such  things " 

"  What  things?" 

*'  Ah,  my  dear,  I  can  hardly  venture " 

"  Well,  but  what  are  they?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  worthy  dame,  with  a  sort  of  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion, which  showed  hew  much  she  was  shocked  by  such  enormities, 
"  tbejr  say,  that  Mademoisejie  AdxIeoDe  never  sets  i09t,  in  a  church,  but 
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lives  in  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  at  the  bottom  of  her  aunt's  garden, 
where  she  has  masked  women  to  dress  her  up  like  a  goddess,  and 
scratches  them  very  often,  because  she  gets  tipsy — without  reckoning, 
that  every  night  she  plays  on  a  hunting-horn  of  massive  gold — all  whicli 
causes  the  utmost  grief  and  despair  to  her  poor  aunt  the  princess." 

Here  the  bailiff  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  interrupted  his  wife. 
**Now  tell  me,"  said  he,  when  this  first  excess  of  hilarity  was  over, 
"  where  didst  thou  get  these  fine  stories  about  Mademoiselle  AdrienneV" 

"  It  was  from  liene's  wife,  who  went  to  Paris  to  look  for  a  child  to 
nurse;  she  called  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Dizier,  to  see  Madame  Grivois,* 
her  godmother — now  Madame  Grivo^s  is  first  bedchamber  woman  to  the! 
princess — and  she  it  was  who  told  her  all  this — and  surely  she  ought  to 
know,  being  in  the  house." 

"Yes,  a  fine  piece  of  goods  that  Grivois!  formerly,  she  was  a  regular 
bad  one,  and  now  she  professes  to  be  as  over-nice  as  her  mistress;  like 
master  like  man,  they  say.  The  princess  herself,  who  is  now  so  stiff  and 
starched,  knew  how  to  carry  on  a  fine  game  in  her  time.  Fifteen  j^ears 
ago,  she  was  no  such  prude:  dost  remember  that  handsome  colonel  of 
hussars,  who  was  in  garrison  at  Abbeville? — that  emigrant,  who  had 
served  in  Russia,  and  to  whom  the  Bourbons  gave  a  regiment  at  the 
restoration?" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  remember  him;  but  thou  art  really  too  slanderous!" 

"  Not  a  bit — I  only  speak  the  truth.  The  colonel  passed  his  whole 
time  at  the  Chateau,  and  every  one  said  he  was  very  well  with  this  same 
princess,  who  is  novv  such  a  saint.  Ah!  those  M^ere  the  .jolly  times. 
Every  evening,  some  new  entertainment  at  the  Chateaii.  Wliat  a  fellow 
that  colonel  was,  to  set  things  going;  how  well  he  could  act  a  play! — I 
remember ' ' 

The  bailiff  was  unable  to  proceed.  A  stout  maid-servant,  wearing  the 
costume  and  cap  of  Picardy,  enter  in  haste,  and  thus  addressed  her  mis- 
tress: "  Madame,  there  is  a  person  here  that  wants  to  speak  to  master;  he, 
has  come  in  the  post-master's  calash  from  Saint-Valery,  and  he  says  that 
he  is  called  Mr.  Rodin." 

"  :Mr.  Rodin  ?"  said  the  bailiff  rising.     "  Show  him  in  directly!" 
*  »  *  *  *  *  * 

A  moment  after,  Mr.  Rodin  made  his  appearance.  According  to  his 
custom,  he  was  dressed  even  more  than  plainlj'.  With  an  air  of  great 
humility,  he  saluted  the»bailiff  and  his  wife,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  hus- 
band, the  latter  withdrew. 

The  cadaverous  countenance  of  Mr.  Rodin,  his  almost  invisible  lips, 
his  little  reptile-eyes,  half  concealed  by  their  flabby  lids,  and  the  sordid 
style  of  his  drchS,  rendered  his  general  aspect  far  from  prepossessing; 
yet  this  man  knew  how,  when  it  was  necessary,  to  affect,  with  diabolical 
art,  so  much  sincerity  and  good-nature— his  words  were  so  affectionate 
and  subtly  penetrating — that  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  repugnance, 
which  the  first  sight  of  him  generally  inspired,  wore  off  little  by  little, 
and  he  almost  always  finished  by  involving  his  dupe  or  victim,  in  tho 
tortuous  windings  of  an  elocj'ience  as  pliant  as  it  was  honied  and  perfid- 
ious; for  ugliness  and  evil  have  their  fascination,  as  well  as  what  is  good 
and  fair. 

The  honest  bailiff  looked'  at  this  man  with  surprise,  when  he  thought 
of  the  pn-ssing  recommendation  of  the  steward  of  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier;  he  had  expected  to  eeo  quite  another  sort  of  personage,  and, 
hanlly  able  to  dis.semble  his  astonishment,  he  said  to  him:  "It  is  then 
to  Mr.  Rodin  that  I  have  tho  honor  to  sjieak?" 

"  Yes,  sir— and  here  is  another  letter  from  the  steward  of  the  Princess 
de  Snlnt-Dizier." 

"Pray,  sir,  draw  near  the  fire,  whilst  I  just  see  what  is  in  this  letter. 
The  weather  Is  ho  bad,"  continued  the  bailiff,  obligingly,  "may  I  not 
offer  you  some  refeshmeut?" 
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"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir;  I  am  off  again  in  an  hour." 

Whilst  Mr.  Dupont  read,  Mr.  Rodin  threw  inquisitive  glances  round 
the  chamber;  like  a  man  of  skill  and  experience,  he  had  frequently 
drawn  just  and  useful  inductions  from  those  little  appearances,  which, 
revealing  a  taste  or  habit,  give  at  the  same  time  some  notion  of  a  char- 
acter; on  this  occasion,  however,  his  curiosity  was  at  fault. 

"Very  good,  .sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  when  he  "had  finished  reading;  "the 
steward  renews  his  recommendation,  and  tells  me  to  attend  implicitly  to 
your  commands." 

"  Well,  sir,  they  will  amount  to  very  little,  and  I  shall  not  disturb  you 
long." 

"  It  will  be  no  disturbance,  but  an  honor." 

"  Naj%  I  know  how  much  your  time  must  be  occupied,  for,  as  soon  as 
one  enters  this  chateau,  one  is  struck  with  the  good  order  and  perfect 
keeping  of  everything  in  it — which  proves,  my  dear  sir,  what  excellent 
care  you  take  of  it." 

"  Oh,  sir!  you  flatter  me." 

"  Flutter  you?— a  poor  old  man  like  myself  has  something  else  to  think 
of.  But  to  come  to  business:  there  is  room  in  this  chateau,  which  is 
called  the  Green  Chamber?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  room  which  the  late  Count-Duke  de  Cardoville  used 
for  a  study." 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  me  there." 

"  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  After  the  death  of 
the  Count-Duko,  and  when  the  seals  were  removed,  a  number  of  papers 
were  shut  up  in  a  cabinet  in  that  room,  and  the  men  of  business  took 
the  keys  with  them  to  Paris." 

"Here  are  those  keys,"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  showing  to  the  bailiff  a  large 
and  small  key  tied  together. 

"  Ah,  sirl  that  is  different.     You  come  to  look  for  papers?" 

"  Yes — for  certain  papers — and  also  for  a  small  casket  in  mahogany, 
with  silver  fastenings — do  you  happen  to  know  it?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  have  often  .seen  it  on  the  late  count's  writing-table.  It 
must  be  in  the  large,  lacquered  cabinet,  of  which  you  have  tie  key." 

"You  will  then  conduct  me  to  this  chamber,  as  authorized  by  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  the  princess  continues  in  good  health?" 

"  Perfectly  so.     She  lives  altogether  in  God." 

"And  Mademoiselle  Adrienne?" 

"Alas,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  with  a  sigh  of  deep  contrition 
and  grief. 

"  Good  Heaven,  sir!  has  any  calamity  happened  to  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne?" 

"  In  what  sens3  do  you  mean  it?" 

"  Is  she,  perhaps,  ill?" 

"  No,  no — she  is  unfortunately  as  well  as  she  Is  beautiful." 

"  Unfortunately?"  cried  the  bailiff  in  surprise. 

"  Alas,  j'es!  for,  when  beauty,  youth,  and  health  are  joined  to  an  erfl 
spirit  of  revolt  and(perversity — to  a  character  which  certainly  has  not 
its  equal  upon  earth— it  would  be  far  better  to  be  deprived  of  those  dan- 
gerous advantages,  which  only  become  so  many  causes  of  perdition. 
But  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  talk  of  something  else:  this  subject 
is  too  painful,"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  with  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  and  he 
lifted  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  the  corner  of  his  right  eye,  as  if  to  stop 
a  rising  tear. 

The  bailiff  did  not  see  the  tear,  but  he  saw  the  gesture,  and  he  was 
struck  with  the  change  in  Mr.  Rodin's  voice.  He  answered  him,  there- 
fore, with  much  sympathy:  "Pardon  my  indiscretion,  s-ir;  I  really  did 
jA>t  know " 

"  It  is  I  who  should  ask  parOaaj  foe  tbis  myoluutary  display  of  feeling 
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—tears  are  so  rare  -witli  old  men — but  if  you  had  seen,  as  I  have,  th« 
despair  of  that  excellent  princess,  whose  only  fault  has  been  too  much 
kindness,  too  much  weakness  with  regard  to  her  niece— by  which  she 
has  encouraged — but,  once  more,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  my  dear 

Sff." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Rodin  seemed  to  recover 
from  his  emotion,  he  said  to  Dupont:  "  One  part  of  my  mission,  my 
dear  sir — that  which  relates  to  the  Green  Chamber — I  have  now  told 
you;  but  there  is  yet  another.  Before  coming  to  it,  however,  I  must 
remind  "you  of  a  circumstance  you  have  perhaps  forgotten — namely, 
that  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  then 
colonel  of  hussars  in  garrison  at  Abbeville,  silent  some  time  in  thi» 
house." 

"  Ah,  sir!  what  a  dashing  ofScer!  It  was  only  just  now,  that  I  was 
talking  about  him  to  my  wife.  He  was  the  life  of  the  Chateau — and  how 
well  he  eould  perform  plays — ^particulary  the  character  of  a  scapegrace. 
In  the  'Two  Edmonds,'  for  instance,  he  would  make  one  die  with 
laughing,  in  that  part  of  a  drunken  soldier — and  then,  what  a  chai'm 
ing  voice — he  sang  '  Joconde,' sir,  better  than  they  could  sing  it  at 
Paris!" 

Rodin,  having  listened  complacently  to  the  bailiff,  said  to  him:  "  You 
doubtless  know,  that,  after  a  terrible  duel  he  had  with  a  furious  Bona- 
partist,  named  General  Simon,  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  (who.se  private 
secretary  I  have  now  the  honor  to  be)  left  the  world  for  the  church." 

"No,  sir!  is  it  possible?    That  fine  officer!" 

"That  fine  officer — brave,  noble,  rich,  esteemed,  and  flattered — aban- 
doned all  those  advantages  for  the  poor  black  robe;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  name,  his  position,  his  high  connections,  his  reputation  as  a 
great  preacher,  he  is  still  what  he  was  fourteen  years  ago — a  plain  abbe — 
whilst  so  many,  who  have  neither  his  merit  nor  his  virtues,  are  arch- 
bishops and  cardinals." 

Mr.  Rodin  expressed  himself  with  so  much  goodness,  with  such  an 
air  of  conviction,  and  tlie  facts  he  cited  appeared  to  be  so  incontest- 
able, that  Mr.  Dupont  could  not  help  exclaiming:  "  Well,  sir,  that  is 
superb!" 

"  Superb?  Oh,  no!"  said  ;Mr.  Rodin,  with  an  inimitable  expression  of 
simplicity;  "it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course — when  one  has  a  heart  like 
Mr.  d'Aigrignv's.  But  amongst  all  his  good  qualities,  he  has  particularly 
that  of  never  forgetting  worthy  people— people  of  integrity,  honor,  con- 
science—and therefore,  my  dear  ilr.  Dupont,  he  has  not  forgotten  you." 

"  Wliat,  the  marquis  deigns  to  remember " 

"Three  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  mentions 
your  name." 

"  Is  he  then  at  Paris?" 

"  He  will  be  there  from  one  moment  to  the  other.  He  went  to  Italy 
about  three  months  ago,  and,  during  his  absence,  he  received  a  very  sad 
piece  of  ncw.s— the  death  of  his  mother,  wlio  was  passing  the  autumn  on 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier." 

"  Ah,  indeed!     1  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  cruel  grief  to  him;  but  we  must  aU  resign  ourselves  to 
the  will  of  Providence." 

"  And  with  regard  to  what  subject  did  the  marquis  do  me  the  honor  to 
mention  my  name?" 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  First  of  all,  you  must  know  that  the  Chateau 
is  sold.  The  contract  was  signed  the  day  before  my  departure  from 
Paris." 

"Ah,  sir!  that  renews 'all  my  uneasiness." 

"And  why?" 

"  I  am  afniid  that  the  new  propri«tors  may  not  choose  to  keep  me  M 
their  builitl." 
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"  Now,  see  what  a  lucky  chance!  It  is  just  on  that  subject  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you!" 

"  Is  it  possible?" 

"  Certainly.  Knowing  the  interest  which  the  marquis  feels  for  you,  I  am 
particularly  desirous  that  you  should  keep  this  place,  and  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  serve  you,  if " 

*'Ah,  sir!"  cried  Dupont,  interrupting  Rodin;  "what  gratitude  do  I 
not  owe  you!  It  is  Heaven  that  sends  you  to  mcl" 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  flatter  me  in  your  turn;  but  I  ought  to  tell 
you,  that  I  am  obliged  to  annex  a  small  condition  to  my  support." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  !    Only  name  it,  sir — name  it!" 

"  The  person  who  is  about  to  inhabit  this  Chateau,  is  an  old  lady  in 
every  way  worthy  of  veneration:  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is  the 
name  of  this  respectable " 

"What,  sir!"  .said  the  bailiff,  interrupting  Rodin;  "Madame  de'la 
Sainte-Colombe  is  the  lady  who  has  bought  the  Chateau?" 

"You  know  her  then?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  came  last  week  to  see  the  estate.  My  wife  persists  that 
she  is  a  great  lady;  but — between  ourselves — judging  by  certain  words 
that  I  heard  her  speak " 

"  You  are  full  of  penetration,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont.  Madame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombe  is  far  from  being  a  great  lady.  I  believe,  she  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  milliner,  in  one  of  the  wooden  galleries  of 
the  Palais-Royal.    You  see,  that  I  deal  openly  with  you." 

"  And  she  boasted  of  all  the  noblemen,  French  and  foreign,  who  used 
to  visit  her!" 

"  No  doubt,  they  came  to  buy  bonnets  for  their  wives.  However,  the 
fact  is,  that,  having  gained  a  large  fortune — and,  after  being  in  youth 
and  middle  age — indifferent — alas!  more  than  indifferent  to  the  salvation 
of  her  soul — Madame  de  la  Saint-Colombe  is  now  in  an  excellent  way  of 
grace — which  renders  her,  as  I  told  yon,  worthy  of  veneration,  becau.se 
nothing  is  so  respectable  as  a  sincere  repentance — always  provided  it  be 
lasting.  Now  to  make  the  good  work  sure  and  effectual,  we  shall  need 
your  assistance,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont." 

"  Mine,  sir!  what  can  I  do  in  it?" 

"  A  great  deal;  and  I  will  explain  to  you  how.  There  is  no  church  In 
this  village,  which  stands  at  an  equal  distance  from  either  of  two  par- 
ishes. Madame  de  la  Saint-Colombe,  wishing  to  make  choice  of  one  of 
the  two  clergymen,  will  naturally  apply  to  you  and  Madame  Dupont, 
who  have  long  lived  in  these  parts,  for  information  respecting  them." 

"Oh!  in  that  ca.se,  the  choice  will  soon  be  made.  The  curate  of  Dani- 
court  is  one  of  the  best  of  men." 

"  Now  that  is  precisely  what  you  must  not  say  to  Madame  de  la  Sainte- 
Colombe." 

"  How  so?" 

"  You  must,  on  the  contrary,  praise  much  and  without  ceasing  the 
curate  of  Roiville,  the  other  parish,  so  as  to  decide  this  good  lady  to 
trust  her  soul  to  his  care." 

"And  why,  sir,  to  him  rather  than  to  the  other?" 

"  Why? — because — if  you  and  Madame  Dupont  succeed  in  persuading 
Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  to  make  the  choice  I  wish,  you  will  be 
«!ertain  to  keep  your  place  as  bailiff.  I  give  you  my  word  of  it,  and  what 
I  promise  I  perform." 

"Idonotdoub*  sir,  that  y<'U  have  this  power,"  said  Dupont.  con- 
vinced by  Rodin's  manner  and  the  authority  of  his  words;  "  but  I  should 
like  to  know " 

"One  word  more,"  .said  Rodin,  interrupting  him;  "I  will  deal  openly 
with  you,  and  tell  you  why  I  insist  on  the  preference  which  I  beg  you  to 
eupport.  I  should  be  grieved  if  you  saw  in  all  this  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
trigue.   It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  goocl  action.    The  curate  9$ 
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Roiville,  for  •whom  I  ask  yoiir  influence,  is  a  man  for  whom  Monsienf 
d'Aigriguy  feels  a  particular  interest.  Though  very  poor,  he  has  to  sup- 
port an  aged  mother.  Now,  if  he  had  the  spiritual  care  of  Madame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombe,  he  would  do  more  good  than  any  one  else,  because  he 
is  full  of  zeal  and  patience,  and  then  it  is  clear  he  would  reap  some  little 
advantages,  by  which  his  old  mother  might  profit — there,  you  see,  is  the 
secret  of  this  grand  machination.  When  I  knew  that  this  lady  was  dis- 
posed to  buy  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  friend's  parish,  I 
■wrote  about  it  to  the  marquis;  and  he,  remembering  you,  desired  me  to 
fisk  you  to  render  him  this  small  service,  which,  as  you  see,  will  not  re- 
main without  a  recompense.  For  I  tell  you  once  more,  and  1  will  prove 
St,  that  I  have  the  power  to  keep  you  m  your  place  as  bailiff." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Dupont,  after  amoment's  reflection,  "  you  are  so 
frank  and  obliging,  that  I  will  imitate  your  sincerity.  In  the  same 
degree,  that  the  curate  of  Danicourt  is  respected  and  loved  in  this 
tountry,  the  curate  of  Roiville,  whom  you  wish  me  to  prefer  to  him,  is 
(.ireaded  for  his  intolerance— and  then " 

"  Well,  and  then  ?" 

"Why  then,  they  say " 

"  Well,  what  do  they  say?" 

♦'  They  say — that  he  is  a  Jesuit." 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Rodin  burst  into  so  hearty  a  laugh,  that  the  bailiff 
Wiifi  quite  struck  dumb  with  ainazement — for  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Eodin  took  a  singular  expression  when  he  laughed.  "  A  Jesuit!"  he 
repeated,  with  redoubled  hilarity;  "a  Jesuit!  Now,  really,  my  dear, 
Mr.  Dupont,  for  a  man  of  good  sense,  experience,  and  intelligence, 
how  can  you  believe  such  idle  stories?  A  Jesuit! — are  there  such  people 
as  Jesuits? — in  our  time,  above  all — can  you  believe  those  tales  of  the 
Jacobins?  those  hobgoblins  of  the  old  liberalism?  Come,  come;  I  wager 
you  have  read  about  them — in  the  Constitutionnd  P'' 

"  And  yet,  sir,  they  say " 

"  Good  Heaven!  what  will  they  not  say?  But  wise  men,  prudent  men 
like  yo\i,  do  not  meddle  with  what  is  said — they  manage  their  own  little 
matters,  without  doing  injury  to  any  one,  and  they  never  sacrifice,  for 
the  sake  of  nonsense,  a  good  place,  which  secures  them  a  comfortable 
provision  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  I  tell  you  frankly,  however  much  I 
may  regret  it,  that,  should  you  not  succeed  in  getting  the  preference  for 
my  protege,  you  will  not  remain  bailiff  here." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  poor  Dupont,  "it  will  not  be  my  fault,  if  this  lady, 
hearing  a  gi-eat  deal  in  praise  of  the  other  curate,  should  prefer  him  to 
jouT  prof^ge.''^ 

"Ah!  biit  if,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  who  have  long  lived  in  the 
neighborhood — persons  worthy  of  confidence,  and  whom  she  will  see 
every  day^tell  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  a  great  deal  of  good  of 
my  prokya,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  of  the  other  curate,  she  will  prefe.T 
the  former,  and  you  will  continue  bailiff." 

"But,  sir — that  would  be  calumny,"  cried  Dupont. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  .Mr.  Dupont,"  said  Rodin,  with  an  air  of  sorrrowful  and 
affectionate  nipr&ach,  "  liow  can  you  think  me  capable  of  giving  you 
evil  counsel? — I  was  only  making  a  supposition.  You  wish  to  remain 
bailiff  of  this  estate.  I  offer  you  the  certainty  of  doing  so — it  is  for  you 
to  reflect  upon  the  means." 

"lint,  sir ' 

"One  word  more — or  rather  one  more  condition — and  this  will  be  as 
important  as  the  other.  Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  ministers  of  the 
Lord  take  advantage  of  the  age  and  weakness  of  their  penitents,  un- 
fairly to  henellt  eitiuT  themsolves  or  others:  1  beliovo  ouv protege  incapa- 
ble of  any  su(!h  baseness,  but,  in  order  to  discharge  my  responsibility — 
and  yours  also,  as  you  will  liave  contributed  to  his  appointment— I  must 
fequcut  that  you  wJU  write  to  uie  twioo  u  wvek,  giving  the  most  exact 
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det'Us  of  all  that  you  have  remarked  in  the  character,  habits,  connections, 
pursuits,  of  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe — for  the  influence  of  a  con- 
fessor, jou  see,  reveals  itself  in  tlie  whole  conduct  of  life,  and  I  should 
wish  to  be  fully  edified  by  the  proceedings  of  my  protege,  without  his 
being  aware  of  it — or,  if  anything  blamable  were  to  strike  you,  I 
should  be  immediately  informed  of  it  by  this  weekly  correspondence." 

"But,  sir,  that  would  be  to  act  as  a  spv!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
bailiff. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont!  how  can  yoti  thus  brand  the  sweetest,  the 
most  wholesome  of  human  desires — the  desire  of  mutual  confidence  f — I 
ask  of  you  nothing  else — I  ask  of  you  to  write  to  me  confidentially  the  de- 
tails of  all  that  passes  here.  On  these  two  conditions,  inseparakle  one 
from  the  other,  you  will  remain  baiUff;  otherwise,  I  shall  be  forced,  with 
grief  and  regret,  to  recommend  some  one  else  to  iladame  de  la  Sainte- 
Colombe." 

"I  conjure  you,  sir,"  said  Dupont,  with  emotion,  "  be  generous  without 
any  conditions! — land  my  wife  have  only  this  place  to  give  us  bread, 
and  we  are  too  old  to  find  another.  Do  not  expose  our  probity,  of  forty 
years'  standing,  tp  be  tempted  by  the  fear  of  want,  which  is  so  bad  a, 
counselor!" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dupont,  you  are  really  a  great  child:  you  must  reflect 
apon  this,  and  give  me  your  answer  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

"Ah,  sir!  1  implore  you "    The  conversation  was  here  interrupted 

by  a  loud  report,  which  was  alniost  instantaneously  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  cliffs.  "What  is  that?"  said  Mr.  Rodin;  and  hardly  had 
ne  spoken,  when  the  same  noise  was  again  heard  more  distinctly  than 
before. 

"  It  Is  the  sound  of  cannon,"  cried  Dupont,  rising;  '*  no  doubt  a  ship 
In  distress,  or  asking  for  a  pilot." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  bailiff's  wife,  entering  abruptly,  "from  the  ter- 
race we  can  see  a  steamer  and  a  large  ship  nearly  dismasted — they  are 
drifting  right  upon  the  shore— the  ship  is  firing  signals  of  distress — it 
will  be  lost." 

"Ah,  it  is  terrible!"  cried  the  bailiff,  taking  his  hat,  and  preparing  to 
go  out,  "  to  look  on  at  a  shipwreck,  and  be  able  to  do  nothing!" 
"  Can  no  help  be  given  to  these  vessels?"  asked  Mr.  Rodin. 
"  If  they  are  driven  upon  the  rocks,  no  human  power  can  save  them; 
since  the  last  equinox  two  ships  have  been  lost  on  this  coast." 
"Lost  with  all  on  board?    Ah,  very  frightful!"  said  Mr.  Rodin. 
"  In  such  a  storm  there  is  but  little  chance  for  the  crew;  no  matter," 
said  the  bailiff,  addressing  his  wife,  "  I'll  run  down  to  the  rocks  with  the 
people  of  the  farm,  and  try  to  save  some  of  them,  poor  creatures.  Make 
large  fires  in  several  rooms,  get  ready  linen,  clothes,  cordials — I  scarcely 
dare  hope  to  save  any,  but  we  must  do  our  best.    Will  you  come  with 
me,  Mr.  Rodin?" 

"  I  should  think  it  a  duty  if  I  could  be  at  all  useful,  but  I  am  too  old 
and  feeble  to  be  of  any  service,"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  who  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  encounter  the  storm.  "  Yoiir  good  lady  will  be  kind  enough 
to  show  me  the  green  chamber,  and  when  I  have  found  the  articles  I 
require,  I  will  set  out  Immediately  for  Paris,  for  I  am  in  great  haste." 

"Very  well,  sir.  Catherine  will  show  you.  And  do  thou  ring  the 
great  bell,"  said  the  bailiff  to  his  servant;  "  let  all  the  people  of  the  farm 
meet  me  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  with  ropes  and  levers." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Catherine;  "  but  do  not  expose  thyself." 
"  Kiss  me — it  will  bring  me  luck,"  said  the  bailiff,  and  he  started  at  a 
full  run,  crying: 
"  Quick!  quick!  by  this  time  not  a  plank  may  remain  of  the  vessels." 
"My  dear  madame,"  said  Rodin,  always  impassible,   "will  you  b9 
Obligiug  euougb  to  show  me  tbe  gre^u  chamb«r»" 

t 
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*' Please  to  follow  me,  sir,"  answered  Catherine,  drying  her  tears;  for 
she  Uembled  on  account  ot  her  husband,  whose  courage  she  well  knew. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THB     TEMPEST. 

The  sea  is  dreadful.  Immense  waves  of  a  dark  green,  marbled  with 
White  foum,  stand  out,  in  high  and  deep  undulations,  from  the  broad 
ttreak  of  red  light,  which  extends  along  the  horizon.  Above  are  piled 
heavy  masses  of  black  and  sulphurous  vapor,  whilst  a  few  lighter  clouds 
Df  a  reddish  gray,  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  rush  across  the 
gloomy  sky. 

The  pale  winter  sun,  before  he  quite  disappears  in  the  great  clouds, 
behind  which  he  is  slowly  mounting,  casts  here  and  there  some  oblique 
rays  upon  the  troubled  sea,  and  gilds  the  transparent  crest  of  some  of 
the  tallest  waves.  A  band  of  snovv-white  foam  boils  and  rages  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  alcxig  the  line  of  the  rocks,  that  bristle  on  this  rude 
and  dangerous  coast. 

Half-way  up  a  rugged  promontory,  which  juts  pretty  far  into  the  sea, 
fises  tiie  Chateau  de  Cardoville;  a  ray  of  the  sun  glitters  upon  its  win- 
dews;  its  brick  walls  and  pointed  roofs  of  slate  are  visible  in  the  midst 
of  this  sky  loaded  with  vapors. 

A  large,  disabled  ship,  with  only  shreds  of  sail  still  fluttering  from  the 
remnants  of  broken  masts,  drives  full  upon  the  coast.  Now  she  rolls  her 
monstrous  hull  upon  the  waves— now  plunges  into  their  depths.  A  flash 
is  seen,  followed  by  a  dull  sound,  scai'cel}'  perceptible  in  the  midst  of  the 
noise  of  the  tempest.  That  gun  is  the  last  signal  of  distress,  from  this 
lost  vessel,  which  is  fast  running  upon  the  breakers. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  steamer,  with  its  long  plume  of  black  smoke, 
is  -fi'orking  its  way  from  east  to  west,  making  every  effort  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  leaving  the  breakers  upon  its  left.  From 
one  instant  to  the  other,  tlie  dismasted  ship,  drifting  toward  tlie  rocks  at 
the  mercy  of  tlie  wind  and  tide,  must  pass  right  ahead  of  the  steamer. 

Si:ddenly,  the  stroke  of  a  litavy  sea  laid  the  steamer  upon  lier  side;  tlia 
enormous  wave  broke  furiously  on  her  deck;  in  a  second,  the  chimney 
was  carried  a^vay,  the  paddle-box  stove  in,  one  of  the  paddles  rendered 
useless.  A  second  wave,  following  the  first,  again  struck  the  vessel 
amidsiiips,  and  so  increased  the  damage,  that,  no  longer  answering  to 
the  helm,  sb*.  also  drifted  toward  the  sliore,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
ship.  But  the  latter,  though  further  from  the  breakers,  presented  a 
greater  su'^face  to  the  wind  and  sea,  and  so  gained  upon  the  steamer  in 
swiftness  that  a  r  'lision  between  the  two  vessels  became  imminent — a 
new  dan.ser  addtv.  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  now  certain  wreck. 

The  ship  was  an  English  vessel,  called  tlie  Black  Eagle,  coming  from 
Alexandria  with  passengers,  who,  arriving  from  India  and  Java  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  had  disembarked  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  from  on  board 
the  steamship  tlie  Ruyter.  The  Black  Eagle,  on  quitting  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  had  goiui  to  touch  at  the  Azores,  and  she  was  bound  thenco 
to  Portsmoutli,  when  siic  was  overtaken  in  the  Channel  by  the  gale  from 
the  north-west.  Tlie  steamer  was  the  AN'illiam  Tell,  coming  from 
Germany  byway  of  the  Elbe,  and  bound  in  the  last  place  from  Hamburg 
to  Havre. 

These  two  vcBsels,  the  sport  of  enormous  waves,  driven  along  by  the 
tide  and  t«;mpest,  were  now  rushing  ujjon  the  breakers  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Tlie  deck  of  euc^h  oiTered  a  terrible  spectacle;  the  loss  ot  crew 
and  pasKenger.s  appeared  alinoHt  certain,  lor  before  them  a  tremendous 
sea  broke  on  point'-d  ro'ks,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  p('i-i)endieular  cliff. 

The  captain  of  the  Black  Kagle,  standing  on  tlie  poop,  and  holding  by 
the  remnant  r)f  a  spar,  gave  hie  last  ordera  in  this  fearful  extremity  with 
ooiirageous  o«olness.    The  emaUer  boats  had  been  carried  away  by  tho 
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wares;  it  was  In  vain  to  think  of  gettins:  the  long-boat  into  the  water, 
the  only  chance  of  escape,  in  case  the  ship  should  not  be  immediately 
dashed  to  pieces  on  touching  the  rocks,  was  to  establish  a  communica- 
tion with  the  land  by  means  of  a  cable — a  most  dangerous  mode  of  pass- 
ing between  the  shore  and  a  stranded  vessel. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  passengers,  whose  cries  and  terror  aug- 
mented the  general  confusion.  Some,  struck  with  a  kind  of  stupor, 
and  clinging  convulsively  to  the  shrouds,  awaited  iheir  doom  in  a  state 
of  stupid  in.sensibility.  Others  wrung  their  hands  in  despair,  or  rolled 
upon  the  deck  uttering  horrible  imprecations.  Here,  women  knelt  down 
to  pray;  there,  others  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands,  that  they  might  not 
see  the  awful  approach  of  death.  A  young  mother  pale  as  a  specter, 
holding  a  child  clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom,  went  supplicating  from 
sailor  to  sailor,  and  offering  a  purse  full  of  gold  and  jewels,  to  any  one 
that  would  take  charge  of  her  son. 

These  cries,  and  tears,  and  terror,  contrasted  with  the  stem  and  silent 
resignation  of  the  sailors.  Knowing  the  imminence  of  the  ine\'itable 
danger,  some  of  them  stripped  themselves  of  part  of  their  clothes,  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  to  make  a  last  effort,  to  dispute  their  life  with  the 
fury  of  the  waves:  others,  renotmcing  all  hope,  prepared  to  meet  death 
with  a  stoical  indifference. 

Here  and  there,  touching  or  terrible  episodes  rose  in  relief,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  from  this  dark  and  gloomy  background  of  despair. 

A  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  black,  shining  hair,  a 
copper-colored  complexion,  and  perfectly  regular  and  handsome  features, 
contemplated  this  scene  of  dismay  and  horror,  with  that  sad  calmness 
peculiar  to  those  who  have  often  braved  great  perils;  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
he  leaned  his  back  against  the  bulwarks,  with  his  feet  resting  against 
one  of  the  bulkheads.  Suddenly  the  unhappy  mother,  who,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  and  gold  in  her  hand,  had  in  vain  addressed  herself  to 
several  of  the  mariners,  to  beg  them  to  save  her  boy,  perceiving  the 
young  man  with  the  copper-colored  complexion,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  lifted  her  child  toward  him  with  a  burst  of  inex- 
pressible agony.  The  young  man  took  it,  mournfully  shook  his  head, 
and  pointed  to  the  furious  waves — but,  with  a  meaning  gesture,  he  ap- 
peared to  promise,  that  he  would  at  least  try  to  save  it.  Then  the 
young  mother,  in  a  mad  transport  of  hope,  seized  the  hand  of  the  youth, 
and  bathed  it  with  her  tears. 

Further  on,  another  passenger  of  the  Black  Eagle  seemed  animated  by 
the  sentiments  of  tlie  most  active  pity.  One  would  hardly  have  given 
him  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  His  long,  fair  locks  fell  in  curls  on 
either  side  of  his  angelic  countenance.  He  wore  a  black  cassock  and 
white  band.  Applying  himself  to  comfort  the  most  desponding,  he 
went  from  one  to  the  other,  and  spoke  to  them  pious  words  of  hope  and 
resignation;  to  hear  him  console  some,  and  encourage  others,  in  lan- 
guage full  of  unction,  tenderness,  and  ineffable  charity,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  this  stranger  was  indifferent  to  the  perils  that  he 
shared. 

On  his  fine,  mild  features  was  impressed  a  calm  and  sacred  intrepidity, 
a  religious  abstraction  from  every  terrestrial  thought;  from  tim.e  to  time 
he  raised  to  heaven  his  large  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  gratitude,  love, 
and  serenity,  as  if  to  thank  God  for  having  called  him  to  one  of  those 
formidable  trials,  in  which  the  man  of  humanity  and  courage  may  de- 
vote himself  for  his  brethren,  and,  if  not  able  to  rescue  them  all,  at  least 
die  witn  cdem,  pointing  to  the  sky.  One  might  almost  have  taken  him  for 
an  angel,  sent  down  by  the  Creator,  to  render  less  cruel  the  strokes  of 
inexorable  fate. 

Strange  contrast!  not  far  from  this  young  man  with  his  angelic  beauty, 
there  was  another  being,  who  resembled  an  evil  demon! 

Boldly  mounted  ou  what  was  left  of  tbe  bowspx-it,  to  which  he  held  on 
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by  means  of  some  remaining  cordage,  this  man  looked  down  upon  tie 
terrible  scene  that  was  passing  on  the  deck.  A  grim  and  savage  joj 
lighted  up  his  countenance  of  a  dead  yellow,  that  tint  peculiar  to  those 
who  spring  from  the  union  of  the  white  race  with  the  Indian.  He  wore 
only  a  shirt  and  lin«i  drawei-s;  from  his  neck  was  suspended,  by  a  cord, 
a  cylindrical  tin  bos,  similar  to  that  In  which  soldiers  carry  their  leave 
of  absence. 

The  more  the  danger  augmented,  the  nearer  the  ship  came  to  the  break-^ 
ers,  or  to  a  collision  with  the  steamer,  which  she  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching—a terrible  collision,  which  would  probably  cause  the  two  ves- 
sels to  founder,  before  even  they  touched  the  rocks— the  more  the  infer- 
nal joy  of  this  passenger  revealed  itself  in  frightful  transports.  He 
seemed  to  long,  with  ferocious  impatience,  for  the  moment  when  the 
work  of  destruction  should  be  accomplished.  To  see  him  thus  feasting 
with  avidity  on  all  the  agony,  the  terror,  and  the  despair  of  those 
around  him,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  the  apostle  of  one  of  those 
sanguinary  deities,  who  in  barbarous  countries,  preside  over  murder  and 
carnage. 

And  now  the  Black  Eagle,  driven  by  the  wind  and  waves,  came  so  near 
to  the  William  Tell,  that  the  passengers  on  the  deck  of  the  nearly  dis- 
mantled steamer  were  visible  on  the  first-named  vessel. 

These  passengers  were  no  longer  numerous.  The  heavy  sea,  which 
stove  in  the  paddle-box  and  broke  one  of  the  paddles,  had  also  carried 
away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bulwarks  on  that  side;  the  waves,  entering 
every  instant  by  this  large  opening,  swept  the  decks  with  irresistible 
violence,  and  every  time  bore  away  With  them  some  fresh  victims. 

Among  the  passengers,  who  seemed  only  to  have  escaped  this  danger 
to  be  hurled  against  the  rocks,  or  crushed  in  the  encounter  of  the  two 
vessels,  one  group  was  especially  worthy  of  the  most  tender  and  painful 
interest. 

Taking  refuge  abaft,  a  tall  old  man,  with  bald  forehead  and  gray  mus- 
tache, had  secured  himself  to  the  ship's  side  by  winding  a  piece  of  rope 
round  his  body,  whilst  he  clasped  in  his  arms  and  held  fast  to  his 
breast,  two  young  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  half  enveloped 
in  a  pelisse  of  reindeer-skin. 

A  large,  fallow,  Siberian  dog,  dripping  with  water,  and  barking  furi- 
ously at  the  waves,  lay  close  to  their  feet. 

These  young  girls,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  old  man,  also  pressed 
close  to  each  other;  but,  tar  from  being  lost  in  terror,  they  raised  their 
eyes  to  Heaven,  full  of  confidence  and  ingenuous  hope,  as  tliough  they 
expected  to  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  some  supernatural  power. 

A  frightful  shriek  of  horror  and  despair,  raised  by  the  passengers  of 
both  the  vessels,  was  heard  suddenly  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  moment  when,  plunging  deeply  between  two  waves,  the  broad- 
side of  the  steamer  was  turned  toward  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  latter, 
lifted  to  a  prodigious  height  on  a  mountain  of  water,  remained,  as  it 
were,  suspended  over  the  William  Tell,  during  the  second  which  pre- 
ceded the  shock  of  the  two  vessels. 

There  are  sights  of  so  sublime  a  horror  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  catastrophes  swift  as  thought,  one 
catches  sometimes  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  picture,  rapid  and  fleeting 
as  If  illumined  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Thu.s,  when  the  Hla<k  Eagle,  raised  aloft  by  the  flood,  was  about  to 
msh  down  upon  the  William  Tell,  tlie  yoimg  man  with  tlic  angelic  coun- 
tenance, and  fair,  waving  locks,  bent  over  the  prow  of  the  ship,  ready  to 
cast  himself  into  the  sea  to  save  some  victim.  Suddenly,  he  perceived 
on  board  the  steamer,  on  wlilch  he  looked  down  from  the  summit  of  an 
immen.se  wave,  the  two  young  girls  ♦xtending  their  arms  toward  him 
in  supplication.  They  anpeimd  to  recognize  him,  and  gazed  on  hisa 
with  a  sort  ot  ecstasy  and  religious  homage! 
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For  a  second,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  in  spite  of  the 
approachiui^  shipwreck,  the  looks  of  those  three  beings  met.  The  feat- 
ures of  the  youti^  man  were  expressive  of  sudden  and  profound  pity; 
for  the  two  maidens,  with  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  seemed  to 
invoke  him  as  their  expected  savior.  The  old  man,  .struck  down  by  the 
fall  of  a  plank,  lay  helpless  ou  the  deck.    Soon  all  disappeared  together, 

A  fearful  mass  of  water  dashed  the  Black  Eagle  down  upon  the  Will- 
iam Tell,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  boiling  foam.  To  the  dreadful  crash 
of  the  two  great  bodies  of  wood  and  iron,  which,  splintering  against  one 
another,  instantly  foundered,  one  loud  cry  was  added — a  cry  of  agony 
and  death— the  cry  of  a  hundred  human  creatures  swallowed  up  at  once 
bj'  the  waves! 

And  then  nothing  more  was  visible! 

A  few  moments  after,  the  fragments  of  the  two  vessels  appeared  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  waves — with,  here  and  there, 
the  contracted  arms,  the  livid  and  despairing  faces  of  some  unhappy 
wretches,  striving  to  make  their  way  to  the  reefs  along  the  shore,  at  the 
risk  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  sfc  wk  of  the  furious  breakers. 

CHAPTER  1/r. 

THE      SEIPWKECKED. 

Whilst  the  bailiff  was  gone  to  the  s^gashore,  to  render  help  to  those  of 
the  passengers  who  might  escape  from  the  inevitable  shipwreck,  Mr, 
Eodin,  conducted  by  Catherine  to  the  Green  Chamber,  had  there  found 
the  articles  that  he  was  to  take  with  him  to  Paris. 

After  passing  two  hours  in  this  apartment,  very  Indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  the  shipwrecked  persons,  which  alone  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitant;,  of  the  Chateau,  Rodin  returned  to  the  chamber  commonly 
occupied  by  the  bailiff,  a  room  which  opened  upon  a  long  gallery.  When 
he  entei.'^d  it,  he  found  nobody  there.  Under  his  arm  he  held  a  little 
casket,  wKh  silver  fastenings,  almost  black  from  age,  whilst  one  end  of,a 
large,  red  morocco  portfolio  projected  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  half • 
buttoned  great-coat. 

Had  the  cold  and  livid  countenance  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  secretary 
been  able  to  express  joy  otherwise  than  by  a  sarcastic  smile,  his  features 
would  have  been  radiant  with  delight;  for,  just  then,  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  agreeable  thoughts.  Having  placed  the  casket 
upon  a  table,  it  was  with  marked  satisfaction  that  he  thus  communed 
jvith  himself: 

"All  goes  well.  It  was  prudimt  to  keep  these  papers  here  till  this 
moment,  for  one  must  always  be  on  one's  guard  against  the  diabolical 
spirit  of  that  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  who  appears  to  guess  instioctively 
what  it  is  impossible  she  should  know.  Fortunately,  the  time  approaches 
when  we  shall  have  no  more  need  tb  fear  her.  Her  fate  will  be  a  cruel 
one;  it  must  be  so.  Those  proud,  independent  characters  are  at  all 
times  our  natural  enemies — they  are  so  by  their  very  essence — how  much 
more,  when  they  show  themselves  peculiarly  hurtful  and  dangerous! 
As  for  La  Saiute-Colombe,  the  bailiff  is  sure  to  act  for  us;  between  what 
the  fool  calls  his  conscience,  and  the  dread  of  being  at  his  age  de 
prived  of  a  livelihood,  he  will  not  hesitate.  I  wish  to  have  him,  be- 
cause he  will  serve  us  better  than  a  stranger;  his  having  been  here  twenty 
years  will  prevent  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  that  dull  and  narrow- 
minded  woman.  Once  in  the  hands  of  o\r^ protege  of  Roiville,  I  will  answer 
lor  the  result.  The  course  of  all  such  gross  and  stupid  women  is  traced 
beforehand;  in  their  youth,  they  serve  the  devil;  in  riper  years  they  make 
others  serve  him;  in  their  old  age,  they  are  horribly  afraid  of  him;  and 
this  fear  nmst  continue,  till  she  has  left  us  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville, 
wL.ca,  from  its  isolated  position,  will  make  us  an  excellent  college.  AU 
tUen  goes  well.    As  for  the  affair  of  the  medals,  the  13th  of  February 
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approaches,  and  no  news  from  Joshua— ertdentl}-  the  Prince  Djalma  to 
still  kept  prisoner  by  the  English  in  the  heart  of  India,  or  I  must  hav9 
received  letters  from  Bata\'ia.  The  daughters  of  General  Simon  will 
be  detained  at  Leipsic  for  at  least  a  month  longer.  All  our  foreign 
telations  are  in  the  best  condition.     As  for  our  internal  afifairs " 

Here  Mr.  Rodin  was  inteiTupted  in  the  current  of  his  reflections,  by  the 
entrance  of  JIadame  Dupont,  who  was  zealously  engaged  in  preparations 
to  give  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

"Now,"  said  she  to  a  servant,  "light  a  fire  in  the  next  room;  put  this 
warm  wine  there;  j  our  master  may  be  in  every  minute." 

"Well,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Kodin  to  her,  "do  they  hope  to  save 
any  of  these  poor  creatures?" 

"Alas!  I  do  not  know,  sir.  My  husband  has  been  gone  nearly  two 
hours.  I  am  terribly  uneasy  on  his  account.  He  is  so  courageous,  so 
imprudent,  if  once  he  thinks  he  can  be  of  any  service." 

"  Courageous  even  to  imprudence,"  said  Rodin  to  himself ,  impatientiv, 
"I  do  not  like  that." 

"Well,"  resumed  Catherine,  "I  have  here  at  hand  my  hot  linen,  ray 
cordials — God  grant,  it  may  all  come  to  use!" 

"  We  may  at  least  hope  so,  my  dear  madame.  I  very  much  regretted, 
that  mj'  age  and  weakness  did  not  permit  me  to  assist  your  excellent 
husband.  I  also  regret  not  being  able  to  wait  for  the  issue  of  his 
exertions,  and  to  wish  him  joy  if  successful — for  I  am  unfortunately 
compelled  to  depart — my  moments  are  precious.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  j'ou  will  liave  the  carriage  got  ready." 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  will  see  about  it  directly." 

"One  word,  my  dear,  my  good  Madame  Dupont.  You  are  a  woman  of 
sense,  and  excellent  judgment.  Now,  I  have  put  yoiu:  husbaud  in  the 
way  to  keep,  if  he  will,  his  situation  as  bailiff  of  the  estate " 

"  Is  it  possible?  What  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  you!  Without  this 
place,  what  would  become  of  us  at  our  time  of  life?" 

"  I  have  only  saddled  my  promise  with  two  conditions — mere  trifles- 
he  will  explain  all  these  to  you." 

"  A.h,  sir!  we  shall  regard  you  as  our  deliverer." 

•'  You  are  too  good.    Only  these  two  li:tle  conditions " 

•'If  there  were  a  hundred,  sir,  we  should  gladly  accept  them.  Think 
what  we  should  be  without  this  place — penniless — absolutely  penniless!" 

"  I  reckon  upon  you,  then;  for  the  interest  of  your  husband,  you  will 
try  to  persuade  him." 

"  Madame!  I  say,  madame!  here's  master  come  back,"  cried  a  servant, 
rushing  into  the  chamber. 

"  Has  he  many  with  him?" 

"  No,  madame,  he  is  alone." 

"Alone!  how  alone?" 

"Quite  alone,  madame." 

A  few  moments  after,  Mr.  Dupont  entered  the  room;  his  clothes  were 
streaming  with  water;  to  keep  his  hat  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  h* 
had  tied  it  down  to  his  head  by  means  of  liis  cravat,  which  was  knotted 
under  his  chin;  his  gaiters  were  covered  with  chalky  stains. 

"There  I  liave  thoe,  my  dear  love!"  cried  his  wife,  tenderly  embracing 
him.     "  I  have  been  so  uneasy!" 

"  Up  to  the  present  moment — tiiree  saved." 

"God  be  praised,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont!"  said  Rodin;  "at  least  your 
«flforts  will  not  have  been  all  in  vain." 

"  Thno!  only  three!"  said  Catherine.     "  Gracious  Heaven!" 

"  I  only  speak  of  those  I  saw  myself,  near  the  little  creek  of  Goelanda. 
Let  us  hope  there  may  be  more  saved  on  other  parts  of  the  coast." 

"  Yes,  indeed;  happily,  the  shore  is  not  equally  steep  in  all  parts." 

"  And  where  are  these  interesting  sufferers,  my  dear  sir?"  asked  KodiCfe 
ffbo  could  not  avoid  remaining?  a  few  Instants  longef, 
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*"  They  are  mounting  the  cliffs,  supported  by  our  peoplt.  As  thej-  can- 
Bo:  ■walk  very  fast,  1  ran  on  betore  to  console  n>.y  wifi',  and  to  tuke !  he  n<- c- 
essary  measures  for  their  reception.  First  of  all,  my  dear,  you  must  g«t 
ready  some  Nvoineu's  clothes." 

"There  is  then  a  woman  amongst  the  persons  setvedv" 

"  There  are  two  young  girls— fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
most — mere  children — and  so  pretty!" 

"Poor little  things!"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  Trithan  affectation  of  interest. 

"  The  person  to  whom  they  owe  their  lives,  is  with  them.  He  is  a  real 
hero!" 

"A  hero?" 

"  Yes;  only  fancy " 

•  Thou  Shalt  tell  me  all  this  by  and  by.  Just  slip  on  this  dry,  warm 
dressing-gown,  and  take  some  of  this  hot  wine.     TUoii  art  wet  through.'' 

"  I'll  not  refuse,  for  I  am  almost  I'ruzeu  to  dtaih.  I  was  telling  thee, 
that  the  person  who  saved  these  young  girls  was  a  hero;  and  certainly 
his  courage  was  beyond  anything  one  could  have  ima^^ined.  When  I 
left  here  with  the  men  of  the  farm,  we  descended  the  little  winding  path, 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff — near  the  little  creek  of  Goelands, 
fortunately  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  waves  by  five  or  six  enormous 
masses  of  rocks  stretching  out  into  the  seu.  Vv'ell,  what  should  we  find 
there?  Why,  the  two  young  girls  I  spoke  of,  in  a  swoon,  with  their  feet 
still  in  the  water,  and  their  bodies  resting  against  a  rock,  as  though  they 
had  been  placed  there  by  some  oue,  after  being  withdrawn  from  th« 
sea." 

"  Dear  children!  it  is  quite  touching!"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  raising,  as  usual, 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  the  co)  ner  of  his  right  eye,  as  though  to  dry 
a  tear,  which  was  very  seldom  visible. 

"  What  struck  me  was  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other,"  resumed 
the  bailiff;  "one  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ihem  to  tell  the 
difference." 

"  Twin  sisters,  no  doubt,"  said  Madame  Dupont. 

"One  of  the  poor  things,"  continued  the  bailiff,  "he/d  between  her 
clasped  hands  a  little  bronze  medal,  which  was  suspended  from  her  neck 
by  »i  chain  of  the  same  material." 

Mr.  Rodin  generally  maintained  a  very  stooping  posture;  but,  at  these 
last  words  of  the  bailiff,  he  drew  himself  up  suddenly,  whilst  a  faint  color 
spread  itself  over  his  livid  cheeks.  In  any  other  person  these  sj'mptoms 
would  have  appeared  of  little  conspquence;  but  in  Mr.  Rodin,  accus- 
tomed for  long  years  to  control  and  di.ssimulate  his  emotions,  they  an- 
nounced no  ordinary  excitement.  Approaching  the  bailiff,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  but  still  with  an  air  of  indifference:  "It 
was  doubtless  a  pious  relic.  Did  you  see  what  was  inscribed  on  this 
medal?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  of  it." 

"  And  the  two  young  girls  were  like  one  another — very  much  like,  yoa 
say?" 

"  So  like,  that  one  would  hardly  know  which  was  which.  Probably 
they  are  orphans,  for  they  are  dressed  in  mourning." 

"Ah!  they  are  dressed  in  mourning,"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  with  another 
start. 

"  Alas!  orphans  so  young!"  said  Madame  Dupont,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"As  they  had  fainted  away,  we  carried  them  further  on,  to  a  place 
whei'e  the  sand  was  quite  dry.  Whilst  we  were  busied  about  this,  we 
saw  the  head  of  a  man  app^s  r  from  bel;ind  one  of  the  rocks,  which  he 
was  trying  to  cl^'mb,  clino:ing  to  it  by  one  hand;  we  ran  to  him,  and  luck- 
ily in  the  nick  >,:  t;:n(.-,  1  ;r  ne  Vv:is  just  worn  onr,  ;.n  1  fell  exhausted  into 
the  arms  of  our  men.  It  was  of  him  I  spoke  when  I  talked  of  a  hero; 
for,  not  content  with  liavin^  .suv  eu  the  two  young  girls  by  his  admirable 
COUriiffP,  ne  had  atttjmpted  to  rescue  &  laird  person,  and  had  a';T.u*Mi|f 
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gt)ne  back  among  the  rocks  pnd  breakers;  but  his  strength  failed  liij?^ 
and,  without  the  aid  of  our  :;ien,  he  would  certainly  have  been  washed 
away  from  the  ridge  to  which  he  clung.'' 

"He  must  indeed  be  a  fine  fellow!"  said  Catherine. 

Mr.  Rodin,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  seemed  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  this  conversation.  The  dismay  and  stupor,  in  which  he  had  beeu 
plunged,  only  increased  upon  reflection.  The  two  young  girls,  who  had 
just  been  saved,  were  flfteen  years  of  age;  they  Avere  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing; they  were  so  like,  that  one  might  be  taken  for  the  other;  one  of 
them  wore  round  her  neck  a  chain  with  a  bronze  medal;  he  could 
scarcely  doubt,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  General  Simon.  But 
how  could  those  two  sisters  be  among  the  number  of  shipwrecked 
passengers?  How  could  they  have  escaped  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic* 
How  did  it  happen,  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  it?  Could  they 
have  fled,  or  had  they  been  set  at  liberty?  How  was  it  possible  that  he 
should  not  be  apprized  of  such  an  event?  But  these  secondary  thoughts, 
which  offered  themselves  in  crowds  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Rodin,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  one  fact:  "  The  daughters  of  General  Simon  are 
here!" — His  plan,  so  laboriously  laid,  was  thus  entirely  destroyed. 

"When  I  speak  of  the  deliverer  of  these  s'oung  girls,"  resumed  the 
bailiff,  addressing  lys  wife,  and  without  remarking  Mr.  Rodin's  absence 
of  mind,  "thou  art  expecting  no  doubt  to  see  a  Hercules? — well  he  is 
altogether  the  reverse.  He  is  almost  a  boy  in  look,  with  his  fair,  sweet 
face,  and  light,  curling  locks.  I  left  him  a  cloak  to  cover  him,  for  he 
had  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  black  knee-breeches,  and  a  pair  of  black 
Worsted  stockings — which  struck  me  as  singular." 

"  Why,  it  was  certainly  not  a  sailor's  dress." 

"  Besides,  though  the  ship  was  English,  I  believe  my  hero  is  a  French- 
taan,  for  he  speaks  our  language  as  well  as  we  do.  What  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes,  was  to  see  the  young  girls,  when  they  came  to  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  thev  saw  him,  they  tiirew  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
seemed  to  look  up  to  him  and  thank  him,  as  one  would  pray  to  God, 
Then  they  cast  their  eyes  around  them,  as  if  in  search  of  some  other 
person,  and,  having  e:::ehanged  a  few  words,  they  fell  sobbing  into  each 
other's  arms." 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is!  How  many  poor  creatures  must  have 
perished!" 

"  When  we  quitted  the  I'ocks,  the  aea  had  ah-eady  cast  ashore  seven 
dead  bodies,  besides  fragments  of  the  wreck,  and  packages.  I  spoke  to 
some  of  the  coast-guard,  and  they  will  rem;iin  all  day  on  the  look-out; 
and  if,  as  I  hope,  any  more  should  escape  with  life,  they  are  to  be 
brought  here.  But  surely  that  is  the  sound  of  voices! — yes,  it  is  our  ship- 
wrecked guests!" 

The  bailiff  and  his  wife  ran  to  the  door  of  the  room — that  door  which 
opened  on  the  long  gallery — whilst  Mr  Rodin,  biting  convulsively  his 
flat  nails,  awaited  with  angry  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  A 
touching  pirturit  soon  prest/iited  itself  to  his  view. 

From  the  bottnm  of  tlie  darksome  gallery,  only  lighted  on  one  side  by 
several  ogive-windows,  three  persons,  cuncluctcd  by  a  peasant,  advanced 
slowly.  This  group  consisted  of  the  two  maidens,  and  the  intrepid  young 
man,  to  whom  they  owed  their  lives.  Rose  and  Blanclie  were  on  either 
side  of  their  deliverer,  who,  walking  with  great  difficulty,  sujjported  him- 
*elf  lightly  on  their  arms. 

Though  he  was  full  twenty -five  years  of  age,  the  juvenile  countenance 
of  this  man  made  him  appear  younger.  His  long,  fair  hair,  parted  on  the 
forehead,  strenni(,'d  wet  and  smooth  over  the  collar  of  a  large  brown 
cloak,  with  whicli  he  had  Ix-cn  covered.  It  would  be  difileult  to  de.scriba 
the  adoraI)l<;  expression  of  goodness  in  his  pale,  mild  face,  as  pure  as  the 
uiost  ideal  creations  of  Huphael's  pencil — for  that  divine  artist  ak-rv 
•ould  hftve  caught  the  melancholy  grace  of  those  cxiiuisite  fcfttwe*,  *«;> 
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Bftrenity  of  that  celestial  look,  from  eyes  limpid  and  blue  as  those  of  an 
archangel,  or  of  a  martyr  ascended  to  the  skies. 

Yes,  of  a  martyr!  for  a  blood-red  halo  already  encircled  that  beauteous 
head.  Piteous  sight  to  see!  just  above  his  light  eyebrows,  and  rendered 
etill  more  visible  b,'  the  effect  of  the  cold,  a  narrow  cicatrix,  from  a 
wound  inflicted  many  months  before,  appeared  to  encompass  his  fair 
forehead  with  a  purple  band;  and  (still  more  sad!)  his  hands  had  been 
cruelly  pierced  by  a  crucifixion — his  feet  had  suffered  the  same  injury— 
and,  if  he  now  walked  with  so  much  difiQculty,  it  was  that  his  wounds 
bad  reopened,  as  he  struggled  over  the  sharp  rocks. 

This  young  man  was  Gabriel,  the  priest  attached  to  the  foreign  mi»= 
aions,  and  the  adopted  son  of  Dagobert's  wife.  He  was  a  priest  and 
martyr— for,  in  our  days,  there  are  still  martjTS,  as  in  the  time  when  the 
Cfesars  flung  the  early  Christians  to  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  circus. 

Yes,  in  our  days,  the  children  of  the  people — for  it  is  almost  always 
amongst  them,  tliat  heroic  and  disinterested  devotion  may  still  be  found 
— the  children  of  the  people,  led  by  an  honorable  conviction,  because  it 
Is  courageous  and  sincere,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  try  to  propa- 
gate their  faith,  and  brave  both  torture  and  death  with  the  most  unpre- 
tending valor. 

How  many  of  them,  victims  of  some  barbarous  tribe,  have  perished, 
obscure  and  unknown,  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  the  two  worlds! 
And  for  these  humble  soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  have  nothing  but  their 
faith  and  their  intrepidity,  there  is  never  reserved  on  their  return  (and 
they  seldom  do  return)  the  rich  and  sumptuous  dignities  of  the  church. 
Never  does  the  purple  or  the  mitre  conceal  their  scarred  brows,  their 
mutilated  limbs;  like  the  great  majority  of  other  soldiers,  they  die  for- 
gotten.* , 


In  their  ingenuous  gratitude,  the  daughters  of  General  Simon,  as  soon 
as  they  recovered  their  senses  after  the  shipwreck,  and  felt  themselves 
able  to  ascend  the  cliffs,  would  not  leave  to  any  other  person  the  care  of 
sustaining  the  faltering  steps  of  him  who  had  rescued  them  from  certain 
death. 

The  black  garments  of  Rose  and  Blanche  streamed  with  water;  their 
faces  were  deadly  pale,  and  expressive  of  deep  grief;  the  marks  of 
recent  tears  were  on  their  cheeks,  and,  with  sad,  downcast  eyes,  they 
trembled  both  from  agitation  and  cold,  as  the  agonizing  thought  recurred 
to  them,  that  they  should  never  again  see  Dagobert,  their  friend  and 
guide;  for  it  was  to  him  that  Gabriel  had  stretched  forth  a  helping  hand, 
to  assist  him  to  climb  the  rocks.  Unfortunately,  the  strength  of  both 
had  failed,  and  the  soldier  had  been  carried  away  by  a  retreating  wave. 

The  sight  of  Gabriel  was  a  fresh  surprise  for  Rodin,  who  had  retired 
on  one  side  in  order  to  observe  all;  but  this  surprise  was  of  so  pleasant  a 
'nature,  and  he  felt  so  much  joy  in  beholding  the  missionary  safe  after 
such  imminent  peril,  that  the  painful  impression  caused  by  the  view  of 
General  Simon's  daughters  was  a  little  softened.  It  must  not  be  for. 
gotten  that  the  presence  of  Gabriel  in  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
Was  essential  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Rodin's  projects. 

*  We  shall  always  remember  with  emotion  the  end  of  a  letter  written, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  by  one  of  these  young  and  valiant  missionaries, 
the  son  of  poor  parents  in  Beauce.  He  was  writing  to  his  mother  from 
the  heart  of  Japan,  and  thus  concluded  his  letter:  "  Adieu,  my  dear 
mother!  they  say  there  is  much  danger  where  I  am  now  sent  to.  Pray 
Grod  for  me,  and  tell  all  oiu-  good  neighbors,  that  I  think  of  them  very 
often."  These  few  words,  addressed  from  the  center  of  Asia  to  poor 
peasants  in  a  hamlet  of  France,  are  only  the  more  touching  from  their 
Very  simplicity.—!.  S. 
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The  t£,i]iff  and  his  wife,  who  were  greatly  moved  at  sigh,  of  th« 
orphans,  approached  them  with  eagerness.  Just  then,  a  lad  of  the  farm 
entered  the  room,  crying:  "  Sii"!  sir!  good  news — two  more  saved  from 
the  wreck  1" 

"  Blessing  and  praise  to  God  for  it!"  said  the  missionary. 

"  Where  are  they?"  asked  the  bailiff,  hastening  toward  the  door. 

"There  is  one  who  can  walk,  and  is  following  behind  me  with  Justin; 
th3  ether  was  wounded  against  the  rocks,  and  they  are  carrying  him  on 
3  litter  made  of  branches  of  trees." 

"  I  wilt  ran  and  have  him  placed  in  the  room  below,"  said  the  bailiff, 
as  he  went  out.     "  Catherine,  thou  canst  look  to  the  young  ladies."    . 

"And  the  shipwrecked  man  who  can  walk — where  is  he?"  asked  th« 
bailiff's  wife. 

"Here  he  is,"  said  the  peasant,  pointing  to  some  one  who  came 
Tapidly  along  the  gallery;  "  when  he  heard  that  the  two  young  ladies 
Were  safe  in  the  chateau,  though  he  is  old  and  wounded  in  the  head,  he 
took  such  great  strides  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  here  before 
him." 

Hardly  had  the  peasant  pronounced  these  words,  when  Rose  and 
Blanche,  springing  up  by  a  common  impulse,  flew  to  the  door.  They 
arrived  there  at  the  same  moment  as  Dagobert. 

The  soldier,  unable  to  utter  a  syllable,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  thresh- 
old, and  extended  his  arms  to  the  daughters  of  General  Simon;  whilst 
Rabat-joie,  running  to  them,  licked  their  hands. 

But  the  emotion  was  too  much  for  Dagobert;  and,  when  he  had  clasped 
the  orphans  in  his  arms,  his  head  fell  backward,  and  he  would  have  sunk 
down  altogether,  but  for  the  care  of  the  peasants.  In  spite  of  the  ob- 
eervations  of  the  bailiff's  wife,  on  their  state  of  weakness  and  agitation, 
the  two  young  girls  insisted  on  af-companying  Dagobert,  who  was  car- 
ried fainting  into  an  adjoining  apartTnerit. 

At  sight  of  the  soldier,  Mr.  Rodin's  face  was  again  violently  con- 
tracted, for  he  had  till  then  believed  that  the  guide  of  ipeneral  Simon's 
daughters  was  dead.  The  missionary,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  was  lean- 
ing upon  a  chair,  and  had  not  yet  perceived  Rodin. 

A  new  personage,  a  man  with  a  dead  yellow  complexion,  now  entered 
the  room,  accompanied  by  another  peasant,  who  pointed  out  Gabriel  to 
him.  This  man,  who  had  just  borrowed  a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  approached  the  missionary,  and  said  to  him  iu  French,  but 
with  a  foreign  accent:  "  Prince  Djalma  has  just  been  brought  in  here. 
His  first  word  was  to  ask  for  you." 

"What  does  that  man  sayV"  cried  Rodin,  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  for, 
at  the  name  of  Djalma,  he  had  sprung,  with  one  bound,  to  Gabriel's 
side. 

"  Mr.  Rodin!"  exclaimed  the  missionary,  falling  back  in  surprise. 

"Mr.  Rodin!"  cried  the  other  shipwrecked  person;  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment, he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  tlie  correspondent  of  Mr.  Van  Dael. 

"You  here,  sir?"  said  Gabriel,  approaching  Rodiu  with  an  air  of 
deference,  not  Tuimixed  with  fear. 

"  What  did  that  man  say  to  you?"  repeated  Rodin,  in  an  excited  tone. 
"  Did  he  not  pronoiinci!  the  name  of  Prince  Djalma?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  Prince  Djalma  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  board  the 
English  ship,  which  came  from  Alexandria,  and  in  which  we  have  just 
been  wrecked.  This  ves.sel  touclnMl  at  the  Azores,  where  1  then  was;  the 
ship  that  brouglit  me  from  Charlestown  having  been  obliged  to  put  In 
there,  and  being  likely  to  reniain  for  some  time,  on  account  of  serious 
damage,  I  embarked  on  board  tiie  Hiack  Eagle,  where  1  met  Prince 
Djalma.  We  were  bound  to  Portsmoutli,  and  from  thence  my  Intentiou 
was  to  proceed  to  France." 

KodJn  did  not  care  to  interrupt  Gabriel.  This  new  shock  had  complete- 
I7  paralyzed  his  thougbta.    At  length  like  a  man  who  catches  at  a  last 
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bope,  which  he  knows  beforehand  to  be  vain,  he  said  to  Gabriel:  "  Can 
you  tell  me  who  this  Prince  Djalma  is  ?" 

"  A  youQs{  man,  as  good  as  he  is  brave — the  son  of  an  Indian  king,  dis- , 
possessed  of  Li.-s  n-rritory  by  the  English." 

Then,  turning  toward  the  other  shipw-recked  man,  the  missionary  said 
to  bim  with  anxious  interest:  "  How  is  the  Prince  ?  are  his  wounds  dan- 
gerous ?" 

"  They  are  serious  contusions,  but  they  will  not  be  mortal,"  answered 
the  other. 

"  God  be  praised!"  said  the  missionary,  addressing  Rodin;  "here,  you 
■ee,  is  another  saved." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  quick,  imperious  tone. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,"  said  Gabriel,  submissively.  "  You  have  no 
orders  to  give  me?" 

"  Shall  you  be  able  to  leave  this  place  in  two  or  three  hours,  notwith- 
standing your  fatigues  ?" 

"  If  it  be  necessary — yes." 

"  It  ia  necessary.     You  will  go  with  me." 

Gabriel  only  bowed  in  reply,  and  Rodin  sanK  overwhelmed  into  a 
chair,  whilst  the  missionary  went  out  with  the  peasant.  The  man  with 
the  sallow  complexion  still  lingered  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  unperceived 
by  Kodin. 

This  man  was  Faringhea,  the  half-caste,  one  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the 
Stranglers.  Having  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi,  he  had  killed  Mahal  the  Smuggler,  and  robbed  him  of  the  dis- 
patches wTitten  by  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael  to  Rodin,  as  also  of  the  letter 
by  which  the  smuggler  was  to  have  been  received  as  passenger  on  board 
the  Ruyter,  When  Faringhea  left  the  hut  in  the  ruins  of  Tchandi,  he  had 
uotibeen  seen  by  Djalma;  and  the  latter,  when  he  met  him  on  shipboard 
after  his  escape  (which  we  shall  explain  by  and  by),  not  knowing  that  he 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Phansegars,  treated  him  during  the  voyage  as  s, 
fellow-countryman. 

Rodin,  with  his  eye  fixed  and  haggard,  his  countenance  of  a  livid  hue. 
and  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick  with  silent  i-age,  did  not  perceive  the 
half-caste,  who  quietly  approached  him,  and  laying  his  hand  familiarly 
on  his  shoulder,  said  to  him;  "  Your  name  is  Rodin?" 

"What  now?"  asked  the  other,  starting,  and  raising  his  head  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Your  name  is  Rodin?"  repeated  Faringhea. 

"  Yes.    What  do  you  want?" 

"  fou  live  in  the  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins  at  Paris?" 

"Yes.     But  once  more,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing  now,  brother;  hereafter,  much!" 

And  Faringhea,  retiring  with  slow  steps,  left  Rodin  alarmed  at  what 
bad  passed;  for  this  man,  who  scarcely  trembled  at  anything,  had  quailed 
before  the  dark  look  and  grim  physiognomy  of  the  Strangler 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DEPARTURE   FOR  PARIS. 

The  most  profound  silence  reigns  throughout  the  Chateau  de  Cardo- 
Tille.  The  tempest  has  lulled  itself  by  degrees,  and  nothing  is  heard 
from  afar  but  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they  dash  heavily 
against  the  shore. 

Dagobert  and  the  orphans  have  been  lodged  in  warm  and  comfortable 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  the  chateau.  Djalma,  too  severely  hurt 
to  be  caiTied  up-stairs,  has  remained  in  a  room  below.  At  the  moment 
of  the  shipwreck  a  w^eeping  mother  had  placed  her  child  in  his  arms. 
He  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  snatch  this  unfortunate  infant  from  cer- 
tain death,  but  his  generous  devotion  had  hamperedhis  movements,  and 
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when  thrown  upon  the  rocks  he  was  almost  dashed  to  pieces.  Farinp- 
hea,  who  has  been  able  to  convince  him  of  his  affection,  remains  to 
watch  over  him. 

^Gabriel,  after  administering  consolation  to  Djalraa,  has  reascended  to 
the  chamber  allotted  to  him;  faithful  to  the  promise  he  made  to  Rodin, 
to  be  ready  to  set  out  in  two  hours,  he  has  not  gone  to  bed;  but,  having 
dried  his  clothes,  he  has  fallen  asleep  in  a  large,  high-backed  arm-chair, 
placed  in  front  of  a  bright  coal  fire.  His  apartment  is  situated  near 
those  occupied  by  Dagobert  and  the  two  sisters. 

Rabat-joie,  probably  quite  at  his  ease  in  so  respectable  a  chateau,  has 
quitted  the  door  of  Rose  and  Blanche's  chamber  to  lie  down  and  warm 
himself  at  the  hearth,  by  the  side  of  which  the  missionary  is  sleeping. 
There,  with  his  nose  resting  on  his  outstretched  paws,  he  enjoys  a  feeling 
of  perfect  comfort  and  repose,  after  so  many  perils  by  laud  and  sea.  We 
will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  he  thinks  habitually  of  poor  old  Jovial, 
•unless  we  recognize  as  a  token  of  remembrance  on  his  part  his  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  bite  all  the  white  horses  he  has  met  with  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  venerable  companion,  though  before  he  was  the  most  inof- 
fensive of  dogs  with  regard  to  horses  of  every  color.      v 

Presently  one  of  the  doors  of  the  chamber  opened, -and  the  two  sistera 
entered  timidly.  Awake  since  some  minutes,  they  had  risen  and  dressed 
themselves,  feeling  still  some  uneasiness  with  respect  to  Dagobert; 
though  the  bailiff's  wife,  after  showing  them  to  their  room,  had  returned 
again  to  tell  them  that  the  village  doctor  found  nothing  serious  in  the 
hiirt  of  the  old  soldier,  still  they  hoped  to  meet  some  one  belonging  lo 
the  Chateau  of  whom  they  could  make  further  inquiries  about  him. 

The  high  back  of  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  in  which  Gabriel  wng 
Bleeping,  completely  screened  him  from  view;  but  the  orphans,  seeing 
Rabat-joie  lying  quietly  at  his  feet,  thought  it  was  Dagobert  reposing 
there,  and  hastened  toward  him  on  tiptoe.  To  their  great  astonisment, 
they  saw  Gabriel  fast  asleep,  and  stood  still  in  confusion,  not  daring  to 
advance  or  recede,  for  fear  of  waking  him. 

The  long,  light  hair  of  the  missionary  was  no  longer  wet,  and  now 
curled  naturally  round  his  neck  and  shoulders;  the  paleness  of  his  com- 
plexion was  the  more  striking,  from  the  contrast  afl^^orded  by  the  deep 
purx)le  of  the  damask  covering  of  the  arm-chair.  His  beautiful  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  profound  melancholy,  either  caused  by  the  influence 
of  some  painful  dream,  or  else  tliat  lie  was  in  tlie  habit  of  keeping  down, 
when  awake,  some  sad  regrets,  which  revealed  themselves  witliout  his 
knowledge  when  he  was  sleeping.  Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of 
bitter  grief,  his  features  preserved  their  character  of  angelic  sweetness, 
and  seemed  endowed  witli  an  inexpressible  charm,  for  nothing  is  more 
touching  tlian  suffering  goodness.  The  two  young  girls  cast  down  their 
eyes,  blushed  simultaneously,  and  exchanged  anxious  glances,  as  if  to 
point  out  to  eacli  other  the  slumbering  missionary. 

"  He  sleeps,  my  sister,"  said  Rose,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  So  much  tlie  better,"  replied  Blanctie,  also  in  a  whisper,  making  a 
^gn  of  caution;  "  we  siiall  now  be  able  to  observe  him  well." 

"  Yes,  for  we  durst  net  do  so  in  coming  from  the  sea  hither." 

"  Look!  what  a  sweet  countenance!" 

"  He  is  just  the  same  as  we  saw  him  in  our  dreams." 

"  Wlien  he  promised  he  would  protect  us." 

"  And,  this  time  again,  lie  has  not  failed  us." 

"  But  here,  at  least,  he  is  visible.''^ 

"  Not  as  it  was  in  ti:c  prison  at  Leipsic,  during  that  dark  night." 

"  And  so— h(>  has  ai^ain  nscucd  us!" 

"Without  iiim,  w<-  must  luive  perished  this  morning." 

"  And  yet.  sister,  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  our  dreams  hia  countenanot 
pDone  witii  light." 

"  Yes,  thou  Unowe«t  it  dazzled  us  to  look  at  blm," 
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"And  then  he  had  not  so  sad  a  mien." 

"  That  was  because,  thou  seest,  he  came  from  heaven;  now  he  is  upon 
earth." 

"  But,  sister,  had  he  then  that  bright  red  scar  round  his  forehead  ?" 

"Ob,  no!  we  should  have  certainly  perceived  it." 

"  And  these  other  marks  on  his  hands  ?" 

"  If  he  lias  been  wounded,  how  can  he  be  an  archangel  ?" 

"  Whj'  not,  my  sister?  If  he  has  received  those  wounds  in  preventing 
evil,  or  in  helpina:  the  unfortunate,  who,  like  us,  were  about  to  perish  ?" 

"Thou  art  right.  If  hedid  not  run  any  danger  for  those  he  protects, 
it  would  be  less  noble." 

"  What  a  pity  that  he  does  not  open  his  eyes." 

"  Their  expression  is  so  good,  so  tender." 

"  Why  did  he  not  speak  of  our  mother  by  the  way  ?" 

"We  were  not  alone  with  him;  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so." 

"  But  now  we  are  alone." 

"  If  we  were  to  pray  to  him  to  speak  to  us?" 
■  And  the  orphans  looked  doubtingly  at  each  other,  with  a  charming 
simplicity;  a  bright  glow  su^used  their  cheeks,  and  their  young  bosoms 
heaved  gently  beneath  their  black  dresses. 

"  Thou  art  right.    Let  us  kneel  down  to  him." 

"  Oh,  my  sister!  oiir  hearts  beat  so!"  said  Blanche,  believing  rightly, 
that  Rose  felt  exactly  as  she  did.  "And  yet  it  seems  to  do  us  good.  It 
is  as  if  some  happiness  were  going  to  befall  us." 

The  two  sisters,  having  approached  the  arm-chair  on  tiptoe,  knelt  down 
with  clasped  hands,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  young 
priest.  It  was  a  charming  picture.  Turning  their  lovely  faces  toward 
him,  they  said  in  a  low  whisper,  with  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  well  suited  to 
their  youthful  appearance:  "  Gabriel!  speak  to  us  of  our  mother!" 

At  this  appeal,  the  missionary  gave  a  slight  start,  half-opened  his 
eyes,  and,  still  in  a  state  of  half-consciousness,  between  sleep  and  wak- 
ing, beheld  those  two  beauteous  faces  turned  toward  him,  and  heard  two 
gentle  voices  repeat  his  name. 

'•  Who  calls  me?"  said  lie,  rousing  himself  and  raising  his  head. 

"It  is  we — Blanche  and  Rose." 

It  was  now  Gabriel's  turn  to  blush,  for  he  recognized  the  young  girlfj 
he  had  saved.  "Rise,  my  sisters?"  said  he  to  them;  "you should  kneej 
only  before  God." 

The  orphans  obeyed,  and  were  soon  beside  him,  holding  each  othep 
by  the  hand.  "  You  know  my  name,  it  seems,"  said  the  miasiouary, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  we  have  not  forgotten  it!" 

"Who  told  it  you?" 

"  Yourself." 

"I?" 

"  Yes — when  you  came  from  our  mother." 

"  I,  my  sisters  ?"  said  the  missionary,  unable  to  comprehend  the  words 
©f  the  orphans.  "  You  are  deceived.  I  saw  you  to-day  for  the  fiist 
time." 

"  And  in  our  dreams!" 

"  Yes — do  you  not  remember?  in  our  dreams." 

"  In  Germany — three  mouths  ago,  for  the  first  time.  Look  at  us  well, 
then!"  ' 

Gabriel  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  Rose  and  Blanche, 
who  expected  him  to  remember  a  dream  of  theirs;  growing  more  aud 
more  perplexed,  he  repeated:  "In  your  dreams!" 

"Certainly;  when  you  gave  us  such  good  advice." 

"  And  when  we  were  so  sorrowful  in  prison,  your  words,  which  w^ 
"eroerobeyed,  copsoled  us,  and  gave  us  courage," 
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"•  Was  it  not  you  who  delivered  us  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic,  in  that 
dark  night  when  we  were  not  able  to  see  you?" 

"I?" 

"  What  other  but  you  would  thus  have  come  to  our  help,  and  to  that 
of  our  old  friend?" 

"  We  told  him  that  you  would  love  him,  because  he  loved  us,  although 
he  would  not  believe  in  angels." 

"  And  this  morning,  during  the  tempest,  we  had  hardly  any  fear." 

"  Because  we  expected  you." 

"  This  morning— yes,  my  sisters — it  pleased  God  to  send  me  to  your 
assistance.  1  was  coming  from  America,  but  I  have  never  been  at  Leip- 
sic. I  could  not,  therefore,  have  let  you  out  of  prison.  Tell  me,  my 
sisters,"  he  added,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  "  for  whom  do  you  take 
me?" 

"  For  a  good  angel  whom  we  have  seen  already  in  dreams,  and  whom 
cm"  mother  has  sent  from  heaven  to  protect  us." 

"  My  dear  sisters,  I  am  only  a  poor  priest.  It  is  by  mere  chance,  no 
doubt,  that  I  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  angel  you  have  seen  in  your 
dreams,  and  whom  you  could  not  see  in  any  other  manner — for  angels 
are  not  visible  to  mortal  eyes." 

"Angels  are  not  visible?"  said  the  orphans,  looking  sorrowfully  at 
each  other. 

"No  matter,  my  dear  sisters,"  said  Gabriel,  taking  them  affection- 
ately by  the  hand;  "  dreams,  like  everything  else,  come  from  God.  Since 
the  "remembrance  of  your  mother  was  mixed  up  with  this  dream,  it  is 
twice  blessed." 

At  this  moment,  a  door  opened,  and  Dagobert  made  his  appearance. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  orphans,  in  their  innocent  ambition  to  be  protected 
by  an  archangel,  had  quite  forgotten  the  circumstance  that  Dagobert's 
wife  had  adopted  a  forsaken  child,  who  was  called  Gabriel,  and  who  was 
now  a  priest  and  missionary. 

The  soldier,  though  obstinate  in  maintaining  that  his  hurt  was  only  a 
Uank  wound  (to  use  a  term  of  General  Simon's),  had  allowed  it  to  be 
carefully  dressed  by  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  and  now  wore  a  black 
bandage,  which  concealed  one  half  of  his  forehead,  and  added  to  the 
natural  grininess  of  his  features.  On  entering  the  room,  he  was  not  a 
\ttle  surprised,  to  see  a  stranger  holding  the  hands  of  Rose  and  Blanche 
familiarly  in  his  own.  This  surprise  was  natural;  for  Dagobert  did  not 
know  that  the  missionary  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  orphans,  and  had 
attempted  to  save  his  also. 

In  the  mids".  of  the  storm,  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  and  vainly 
striving  to  cling  to  the  rocks,  the  soldier  had  only  seen  Gabriel  very  ini- 
perfectly,  at  the  moment  when,  having  snatched  the  sisters  from  c.  ri.c. 
death,  the  j'oung  priest  had  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  come  to  lii-  jmc. 
And  when,  after  the  shipwreck,  Dagobert  had  found  the  orphans  u; 
safety  ben(;ath  the  roof  of  the  Chateau,  he  fell,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
into  a  swoon,  cau.scd  by  fatigue,  emotion,  and  the  effects  of  his  wi.und — 
Bo  that  he  had  again  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  features  of  the 
missionary. 

The  veteran  began  to  frown,  from  beneath  his  black  bandage  and 
thick,  gray  brows,'  at  beholding  a  stranger  so  familiar  with  Rose  and 
Blanche;  but  the  sisters  ran  to  throw  tliemselves  into  his  arms,  and  to 
cover  liim  witli  lilial  caresses.  His  anger  was  soon  dissipated  by  these 
marks  of  affection,  thougli  he  coiitimud,  from  time  to  time,  to  casta 
Buspicions  glance  at  the  mis.'<ionary,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  but 
whose  countenance  he  could  not  w<ll  distinguish. 

"  And  thy  wound?"  asked  Rose,  anxiously.  "  They  told  us  it  was  not 
dangerous." 

•'  Does  it  stni  pain  Uice?"  added  Blanche. 

•'  Nq  wy  children;  it  is  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  who  cboee  to  hRudago 
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ttft  op  In  this  manner.  If  ray  head  was  carbonadoed  \dth  saber- cuts,  I 
could  not.  have  more  wrappings.     They  will  take  me  for  an  old  milksop; 

it  is  only  a  blank  vminxl,  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to "   And  therewith 

the  soldier  raised  one  of  his  hands  to  the  bandage. 

"Wilt  thou  lea  t^e  that  alone?"  cried  Kose,  catching  his  arm.  "How 
canst  thou  be  so  unreasonable — at  thy  ago?" 

"Well,  well!  don't  scold!  I  will  do  what  you  wish,  and  Tkeep  it  on." 
Then,  drawing  the  sisters  to  one  end  of  the  room,  he  said  to  them  in  a 
low  voice,  whilst  he  looked  at  the  young  priest  from  the  comer  of  his 
eye:  "  Who  is  that  gentleman,  who  was  holding  your  hands  when  I 
came  in?  He  has  very  much  the  look  of  a  curate.  You  see,  my  children, 
yt)a  must  be  on  your  guard;  because " 

"BeP^  cried  both  sieters  at  once,  turning  toward  Gabriel.  "Without 
him,  we  should  not  now  be  here  to  embrace  thee." 

"  What  is  that?"  cried  the  soldier,  suddenly  drawing  up  his  tall  figure, 
and  gazing  full  at  the  missionary. 

"  It  is  our  guardian  angel,"  resumed  Blanche. 

"  Without  him,"  said  Rose,  '-we  must  have  perished  this  morning  in 
the  shipwreck." 

"  Ah!  it  is  he,  who "    Dagobert  could  say  no  more.    With  swelling 

heart,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  ran  to  the  missionary,  offered  him  both 
his  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  gratitude  impossible  to  describe: 
"Sir,  I  owe  you  the  lives  of  these  two  children.  I  feel  what  a  debt 
that  service  lays  upon  me.  I  will  not  say  more — because  it  includes 
everything!" 

Then,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  recollection,  he  cried:  "  Stop!  when 
J  was  trying  to  cling  to  a  rock,  so  as  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
waves,  was  it  not  you  that  held  out  your  hana  to  me  ?  Yes — tliat  light 
hair — that  youthful  countenance — yes — it  was  certainly  you — now  I  am 
sure  of  it!" 

"  Unhappily,  sir,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  had  the  anguish  to  see 
you  fall  back  into  the  sea." 

"I  can  say  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  thanks,  than  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,"  answered  Dagobert,  with  touching  simplicity;  "in  preserv- 
ing these  children,  you  have  done  more  for  me  than  if  you  had  saved  my 
own  life.  But  what  heart  and  courage!"  added  the  soldier,  with  admira- 
tion; "  and  so  young,  and  with  that  girlish  look!" 

"And  so,"  cried  Blanche,  joyfully,  "our  Gabriel  came  to  thy  aid 
also?" 

"  Gabriel,",  said  Dagobert,  interrupting  Blanche,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  priest.     "  You  are  called  Gabriel?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Gabriel,"  repeated  the  soldier,  more  and  more  surprised.  "And 
you  are  a  priest,"  added  he. 

"  A  priest  of  the  foreign  missions." 

"And  who  brought  you  up?"  asked  the  soldier,  with  increasing  aston- 
ishment. 

"An  excellent  and  generous  woman  whom  I  revere  as  the  best  of 
mothers;  for  she  had  pity  on  me  (a  deserted  infant),  and  treated  me 
ever  as  her  son." 

"Frances  Baudoin — is  it  not?"  said  the  soldier,  with  deep  emotion. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Gabriel,  astonished  in  his  turn.  "But  how  do 
you  know  this?" 

"  The  wife  of  a  soldier,  is  she  not?"  continued  Dagobert. 

"  Yes,  of  a  brave  soldier;  who  from  the  most  admirable  devotion,  is 
even  now  passing  his  life  in  exile,  far  from  his  wife,  far  from  his  son,  my 
dear  brother — tor  I  am  proud  to  call  him  by  that  name— — " 

"  My  Agricola,  my  wife!   When  did  you  leave  them?" 

♦'What!  is  it  possible!    You  are  the  father  of  Agricol»I    Oh,  I  kneV 
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•not,  until  now,"  cried  Gabriel,  clasping  his  hands  together,  "  I  knew  tlOt 
all  the  gratitude  that  I  owed  to  God!" 

"And  mj^  wife,  mj'  child,"  resumed  Dagobert,  in  a  tremblinir  voics, 
"how  are  thej'?  when  did  you  have  news  of  them?" 

"The  accounts  I  received,  three  months  ago,  were  excellent." 

"No,  it  is  too  much,"  cried  Dagobert;  "it  is  too  much!"  The  vet" 
eran  was  unable  to  proceed;  his  feelings  stifled  his  words,  and  he  fell 
back  exhausted  in  a  chair. 

And  now  Rose  and  Blanche  recalled  to  mind  that  portion  of  their 
father's  letter  which  related  to  the  child  named  Gabriel,  wliom  the  wife 
ioi  Dagobert  had  adopted,  then  they  also  yielded  to  trasports  of  mno^ 
cent  joy. 

"  Our  Gabriel  is  the  same  as  thine — what  happine.ss!"  cried  Rose. 

"  Yes,  my  cliildren!  he  belongs  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  We  have  all  our 
part  in  him."  Then,  addressing  Gaiariel,  the  soldier  added  with  affec- 
tionate warrath:  ''  Thy  hand,  my  intrepid  boy!  give  me  thy  hand! — Faithl 
I  must  say  thou  to  thee,  since  my  Agricola  is  thy  brother."* 

"Oh,  sir!  you  are  too  good  to  me." 

"  Yes — that's  it — thank  me! — after  all  thou  hast  done  for  us!" 

"  Does  ray  adopted  mother  know  of  your  return?"  asked  Gabriel,  anx- 
ious to  escape  from  the  praises  of  the  soldier. 

"I  wrote  to  her  five  months  since,  but  said  that  I  should  come  alone; 
there  was  a  reason  for  it,  which  I  will  explain  to  tiiee  by  and  by.  Does 
she  still  live  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche?  It  was  tuere  my  Agricola  was 
born." 

"  She  still  lives  thcxt." 

"  In  that  case,  she  must  have  received  my  letter.  I  wished  to  write  t& 
her  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic,  but  it  was  impossible." 

" From  prison!    Have  you  jutt  come  out  of  prison?" 

"Yes;  I  come  straight  "from  Germany,  by  the  Ell>e  and  Hamburg,  and 
I  should  be  still  at  Leipsic,  but  for  an  event  which  ihe  devil  must  have 
had  a  hand  in — only  a  good  sort  of  devil." 

"  What  do  you  mean?    Pray  explain  it  to  me." 

"That  would  be  diflBcult,  for  I  cannot  explain  it  to  myself.  These 
little  ladies,"  he  added,  pointing  witli  a  smile  to  Rose  and  Blunche,  "pre- 
tended to  know  more  about  it  than  I  did.  and  were  continually  repeat- 
ing: '  It  was  the  angel  that  came  to  our  assistance,  Dagobert — the  good 
angel  we  told  thee  of — though  thou  saidst  thou  would  rather  have  Rabat- 
joie  to  defend  us '  " 

"  Gabriel,  I  am  waiting  for  you,"  said  a  stern  voice,  which  made  the 
missionary  start.  Ttiey  all  turned  round  instantly,  whilst  Rabat-joio 
uttered  a  "deep  growl. 

It  was  Mr.  Rodin.  lie  stood  in  the  doorway  leading  to  the  corridor. 
His  features  were  calm  and  impassive,  but  he  darted  a  rapid  and  pierc- 
ing glance  at  the  soldier  and  the  two  sisters. 

"  \\»lio  is  that  man?"  said  Dagobert,  very  little  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Rodin,  whose  countenance  he  found  singularly  repulsive.  "  What 
the  devil  does  he  waiUV" 

"  1  must  go  with  him,"  answ^ered  Gabriel,  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  con- 
straint. Then,  turning  to  Rodin,  be  added:  "A  thousand  pardons!  J 
aliall  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

"  What!"  cried  Dagobert,  stupefied  with  amazement;  "  thou  art  going 
at  the  very  instant  we  have  just  met?  No,  by  my  faith!  thou  shalt  not  go. 
I  have  too  much  to  tell  thee,  and  to  ask  in  return.  We  will  make  the 
journey  together.    It  will  be  a  real  treat  for  me." 

*  In  France,  as  formerly  in  England,  the  employment  of  the  second 
pcrHon  singular  is  indicative  of  familiarity  and  affection.  By  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  plural  pronoun  you,  our  language  has  certainly 
Irout  much  both  in  grace  and  Tariety. 
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*'It  is  Impossible.    He  is  my  superior,  and  I  must  obey  him." 

"Thy  superior? — why,  he  is  dressed  in  plain  clothes." 

"  He  is  not  obliged  to  wear  the  ecclesiastical  garb." 

"Well,  then,  since  he  is  not  in  uniform,  and  there  is  no  proToat- 
marshal  in  thy  troop,  send  him  to  the " 

•'  Believe  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute,  if  it  were  possible  to  re- 
gain." 

"  I  was  right  in  disliking  the  face  of  that  man,"  muttered  Dagobert 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  added,  with  an  air  of  impatience  and  vex- 
ation: "  Shall  I  tell  him,  that  he  will  much  oblige  us  by  just  walking 
off  by  himself." 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  do  so,"  said  Gabriel;  "it  would  be  useless.  I  know 
my  duty,  and  have  no  will  but  my  superior's.  As  soou  as  you  arrive  in 
Paris,  I  will  come  and  see  you,  as  also  my  adopted  mother,  and  my  dear 
brother  Agricola." 

"Well — if  it  must  he.  I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  know  what  subor- 
dination is,"  said  Dagobert,  much  annoyed.  "  One  must  put  a  good 
face  on  bad  fortune.  So,  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miche,  my  boy;  for  they  tell  me,  I  can  be  in  Paris  by  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  we  set  out  almost  immediately.  But  I  say — there  seems  to  be  a 
strict  discipline  with  you  fellows!" 

"Yes,  it  is  strict  and  severe,"  answered  Gabriel,  with  a  shudder,  and 
a  stifled  sigh. 

•    "Come  then — embrace  me — and  let's  say  farewell  for  the  present. 
After  all,  twentj'-four  hours  will  soon  pass  away." 

"Adieu!  adieu!"  replied  the  missionary,  much  moved,  whilst  he  re- 
turned the  friendly  pressure  of  the  veteran. 

"  Adieu,  Gabriel!"  added  the  orphans,  sighing  also,  and  with  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

"Adieu,  my  sisters!"  said  Gabriel — arid  he  left  the  room  with  Rodin, 
who  had  not  lost  a  word  or  an  incident  of  this  scene. 

Two  hours  after,  Dagobert  and  the  orphans  had  quitted  the  Chateau 
for  Paris,  not  knowing  that  Djalma  was  left  at  Cardoville,  being  still  too 
much  injured  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  The  half-caste,  Farmghea, 
remained  with  the  young  prince,  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  desert  a  fellow- 
countryman. 

******* 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to'the  Rue  Brlse-Miche,  the  residence 
of  Dagobert's  wife. 


PART  V. 
LA  RUE  BRISE-MICHE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
dagobert's  wife. 

The  following  scenes  occur  in  Paris  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  when 
the  shipwrecked  travelers  were  received  in  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  aspect  of  the  Rue  Brise-Miche, 
one  end  of  which  leads  into  the  Rue  Saint-Merr}',  and  the  other  into  tlie 
little  square  of  the  Cloister,  near  the  church.  At  this  end,  the  street,  or 
rather  alley — for  it  is  not  more  than  eight  feet  wide — is  shut  in  between 
two  immense  black,  muddy,  dilapidated  walls,  the  excessive  height  of 
wiiich  excludes  both  air  and  liglit;  hardly,  during  the  longest  days  of 
the  year,  is  tho  snii  able  to  throw  into  it  a  fHW  stra;,gliug  beams;  whilst, 
during  the  cold  damps  of  winter,  an  icy  fog,  which  seems  to  penetra;o 
everything,  hangs  constantly  above  the  miry  pavement  of  this  species  of 
oblong  well. 
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It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  by  the  faint,  reddish  light  of 
the  street  lamp,  hardly  visible  through  the  fog,  two  men,  stopping  at  the 
angle  of  one  of  those  enormous  walls,  exchanged  a  few  words  together. 

"So,"  said  one,  "j'ou  understand  all  about  it.  You  are  to  watch  in 
the  street  till  you  see  them  enter  No.  5." 

"  All  right!"  answered  the  other. 

"  And  when  you  have  seen  them  enter,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure  of  thr 
thing,  you  willgo  up  to  Frances  Baudoin's  room " 

"  Under  the  pretense  of  asking  where  the  little  humpbacked  work 
woman  lives — the  sister  of  that  creature,  the  Queen  of  the  Bacchanals.'''' 

"|Yes;  and  you  must  try  and  find  out  ha-  address,  also,  from  the 
humpbacked  sister,  if  possible,  for  it  is  very  important.  Women  of  her 
kind  change  their  nests  like  birds,  and  we  have  lost  the  trace  of  her." 

"  Make  yourself  easy;  I  will  do  my  best  with  Hunchback,  to  learn 
■n't •re  her  sister  is  to  be  found." 

"And,  to  give  you  courage,  I'll  wait  for  you  at  the  tavern  opposite 
the  cloister,  and  we'll  drink  a  glass  of  hot  wine  on  your  return." 

"  I  shall  not  refuse,  for  the  night  is  deucedly  cold. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it.  This  mornmg  the  water  froze  on  my  sprinkling- 
brush,  and  I  grew  as  stiff  as  a  mummy  in  my  chair  at  the  church-door. 
Ah,  my  boy,  a  distributor  of  lioly  water  is  not  always  upon  roses." 

"'Luckily  you  have  the  pickings " 

"Well,  well,  good  luck  to  you.  Don't  forget  No.  5,  the  little  passage 
next  to  the  dyer's  shop." 

"  Yes,  yes;  all  right,"  and  the  two  men  separated. 

The  one  proceeded  to  the  square  of  the  cloister;  the  other  toward  the 
furthei  end  of  the  street,  where  it  led  into  the  Rue  Saint-Merry.  This  lat- 
ter soon  found  tlie  number  of  the  house  he  sought— a  tall,  narrow  build- 
ing, liaviiig,  like  all  the  other  houses  in  the  strett.  a  poor  and  wretched 
app'earance.  When  he  savr  he  was  riglit  the  miin  commenced  walking 
backward  and  forward  in  front  of  the  door  of  No.  5. 

If  the  exterior  of  these  buildings  was  uuinviting,  the  gloom  and 
gqualor  of  the  interior  cannot  be  described.  The  house  No.  5  was,  in  a 
special  dctcree,  dirty  and  dilapidated.  The  water  which  oozed  from  the 
walls  trickled  down  the  dark  and  filthy  staircase.  On  the  second  floor  a 
small  quantity  of  straw  had  been  laid  on  the  narrow  landing-place,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  wiping  the  feet;  but  this  straw,  being  now  quite  rotten, 
only  served  to  augment  the  sickening  odor,  which  arose  from  want  of 
air,  from  damp  and  from  the  putrid  exhalations  of  the  leaden  drains.* 
The  few  openings  made  at  rare  intervals  in  the  walls  of  the  staircase 
could  hardly  achnit  more  than  some  faint  rays  of  glinmiering  light. 

In  this  quarter,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Paris,  such  liouses  as 
these,  poor,  cheerless,  and  unhealthy,  are  generally  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes.  The  house  in  question  was  of  the  number.  A  dyer 
occupied  the  ground  floor;  the  deleterious  vapors  arising  from  his  vats 
added  to  the  stench  of  the  whole  building.  On  the  upper  stories,  several 
artisans  lodged  with  their  families,  or  carried  on  their  ditTerent  trades. 
Up  four  flightsof  stairs,  was  the  lodging  of  Frances  Buudoin,  the  wife 
of  Dagobert.  It  consisted  of  one  room,  with  a  closet  adjoining,  and 
was  now  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  Agricola  occupied  a  little  garret  in 
the  roof.  .  ,  .  ,  ,    , 

An  old  grayish  paper,  broken  here  and  there  mto  chuiks,  covered  the 
tra/.y  wall,  against  which  rested  the  bed;  little  curtains,  running  upon 
an  iron  rod,  concealed  the  windows;  the  brick  floor,  not  polished,  but 
often  washed,  had  preserved  its  natural  color.  At  one  end  of  this  room 
was  a  round  iron  stove,  >vith  a  large  pot  for  culinary  purposes.     On  the 

*  Many  of  the  hou.ses  in  France  have  long  leaden  pipes  running  up 
their  frontB,  with  a  kind  of  open  basiu  at  each  story,  which  eerveB  ♦*« 
UitiftbitaDts  for  ^  sip];, 
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wooden  table,  painted  yellow  mnrbled  with  brown,  stood  a  miniature 
nouse  made  or  iron — a  master- piece  of  patience  and  sicill,  tlie  work  of 
Agricola  Baudoin.  son  of  Dagobert. 

A  plaster  crucifix  hung  up  against  the  wall,  surrounded  by  several 
branches  of  consecrated  box-tree,  and  various  images  of  saints,  very 
coarsely  colored,  bore  witness  to  ti»e  devotional  habits  of  tlie  soldier's 
wife.  Between  the  windows  stood  one  of  those  old  walnut-tree  presses, 
curiously  fashioned,  and  almost  black  with  time;  an  old  arm  chair, 
covered  with  green-cotton  velvet  (Acricola's  first  present  to  his  mother), 
a  few  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  <a  w"ork-table  on  which  lay  several  bags 
of  coarse,  brown  cloth,  completed  the  furniture  of  this  room,  badly 
secured  by  a  worm-eaten  door.  The  adjoining  closet  contained  a  few 
kitchen  and  household  utensils. 

Mean  and  poor  as  this  interior  may  perhaps  appear,  it  would  not  seem 
so  to  the  greater  number  of  artisans;  for  the  bed  was  supplied  with  two 
mattresses,  clean  sheets,  and  a  warm  counterpane;  the  old-f;ishioned 
press  contained  linen;  and,  moreover,  Uagobert's  wife  occupied  ail  to 
herself  a  room  as  large  as  those  in  which  numerous  families,  belonging 
to  honest  and  laborious  workmen,  often  live  and  sleep  huddled  togetlier 
— only  too  happy,  if  the  boys  and  girls  can  have  seprrate  beds,  or  if  the 
sheets  and  blankets  are  not  pledged  with  the  pawnbroker! 

Frances  Baudoin,  seated  beside  the  small  stove,  which,  in  the  cold 
and  damp  weather,  yielded  but  little  warmth,  was  busy  in  preparing  hes 
son  Agricola's  evening  meal. 

The  wife  of  Dagoljcrt  was  about  fifty  years  of  age;  she  wore  a  c'lose 
jacket  of  blue  cotton,  with  white  flowers  on  it,  and  a  sttitf  petticoat;  a 
white  handkerchief  was  tied  round  her  head,  and  fastened  under  the 
chia.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and  meager,  the  features  regular,  and 
expressive  of  resignation  and  great  goodness.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  better,  a  more  courageous  mother.  With  no  resource  but 
her  labor,  she  had  succeeded,  by  unwearied  energy,  in  bringing  up  not 
only  her  own  con  Agricola,  but  also  Galjriel,  the  poor  deserced  child,  of 
whom,  with  admirable  devotion,  she  had  ventured  to  take  charsre. 

In  ber  yotith,  she  had,  as  it  were,  anticipated  the  strength  of  later  life, 
by  twelve  years  of  incessant  toil,  rendered  lucrative  by  the  most  violent 
exertions,  and  a<  -ompanied  by  such  privations  as  made  it  almost 
suicidal.  Then  (fi  j  it  was  a  time  of  splendid  wages,  compared  to  the 
present),  by  sleepless  nights  and  constant  labor,  she  contrived  to  earn 
ahovLt  Jij'tij  sous*  a  day,  and  with  this  she  managed  to  educate  her  son  and 
h.jr  adopted  child. 

At  the  end  of.  these  twelve  years,  her  health  was  ruined,  and  her 
strength  nearly  exhausted;  but,  at  all  events,  her  boys  had  wanted  for 
ntiihing,  and  had  received  such  an  education  as  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple can  obtain.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Francis  Hardy  took  Agricola  as 
fan  apprentice,  and  Gabriel  prepared  to  ent^r  the  semi7iar^i  under  the 
active  patronage  of  Mr.  Rodin,  whose  communications  v.ith  the  con- 
fe<:sor  of  Frances  Baudoin  had  become  very  frequent  since  about  the 
yea  •  1830. 

Tiiis  woman  (whose  piety  had  always  been  excessive)  was  one  of  those 
simple  natures,  endowed  with  extreme  goodness,  whose  self-denial  ap- 
proaches to  heroi.iiii,  and  who  devote  themselves  in  obscurity  to  a  life  of 
martyrdom — pure  and  heavenly  minds,  in  whom  the  instincts  of  the  heart 
supply  the  place  of  the  intellect! 

The  only  defect,  or  rather  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  extreme 
simplicity  of  character,  was  tiie  invincible  determination  she  displayed  in 
yielding  to  the  commands  of  her  confessor,  to  whose  influence  she  had 
now  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  submit.    She  regarded  this  m- 

*  Bather  more  than  two  shilHjig^, 

t  College  for  prie?^. 
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fluence  as  most  venerable  and  sacred;  no  mortal  power,  no  human  con- 
sideration could  have  prevented  her  from  obeying  it.  Did  any  dispute 
arise  on  the  subject,  nothing  could  move  her  on  this  point;  she  opposed 
to  every  argument  a  resistance  entirely  free  from  passion— mild  as  her 
disposition,  calm  as  her  conscience — but,  like  the  latter,  uncompromis- 
ing. In  a  word,  Frances  Baudoin  was  one  of  those  pure,  but  uninstruct- 
ed  and  credulous  beings,  who  may  sometimes,  in  skillful  and  dangerous 
hands,  become,  without  knowing  it,  the  instruments  of  much  evil. 

For  some  time  past,  the  bad  state  of  her  health,  and  particularly  the 
increasing  weakness  of  her  sight,  had  condemned  her  to  a  forced  repose  J 
unable  to  work  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  dfiy,  she  consumed  the 
rest  of  her  time  at  church. 

And  now  Frances  rose  from  her  seat,  pushed  the  coarse  bags  at  which 
she  had  been  working  to  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  the  cloth  for  her  son's  supper  with  maternal  care  and  solicitude. 
She  took  from  the  press  a  small  leathern  bag,  containing  an  old  silver 
cup,  very  much  battered,  and  a  fork  and  spoon  so  worn  and  thin  that 
the  latter  cut  like  a  knife.  These,  her  only  sUivr  (the  Avedding-present 
of  Dagobert),  she  rubbed  and  polished  as  well  as  .she  was  able,  and  laid 
by  the  side  of  her  son's  plate.  They  were  the  most  precious  of  her  pos- 
sessaons,  not  so  much  for  what  little  intrinsic  value  might  attach  to 
them,  as  for  the  associations  they  recalled;  and  she  had  often  shed  bit- 
ter tears  when,  under  the  pressure  of  illness  or  want  of  employment,  she 
had  been  compelled  to  carry  these  sacred  treasures  to  the  pawn- 
broker's. 

Frances  next  took,  from  the  lower  shelf  of  the  press,  a  bottle  of  water^ 
and  one  of  wine  abont  three  parts  full,  which  she  also  placed  near  her 
son's  plate;  she  then  returned  to  the  stove  to  watch  the  cooking  of  the 
snpper. 

Though  Agricola  ^as  not  much  later  than  usual,  the  countenance  of  his 
motlier  expressed  both  uneasiness  and  grief;  one  miglit  have  seen,  by 
the  redness  of  her  eyes,  that  she  had  been  weeping  a  good  deal.  After 
long  and  painful  uncertainty,  the  poor  woman  had  just  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  her  eye-sight,  which  had  been  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  would  soon  be  so  much  impaired  as  to  preventher  working  even 
the  two  or  three  hours  a  day  which  had  lately  bee  the  extent  of  her 
labors. 

Originally  an  excellent  hand  at  her  needle,  she  had  been  obliged,  as 
her  eye-sigiit  gradually  failed  her,  to  abandon  tlie  finer  for  the  coarser 
sortsof  work,  and  lier  earnings  had  necessarily  dimini.shed  in  proportion; 
she  had  at  length  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  these  coarse 
bags  for  the  army,  which  took  about  four  yards  of  sewing,  and  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  two  sous  each,  she  having  to  find  her  own  thread. 
This  work  being  very  hard,  she  could  at  most  complete  three  such  bags 
in  a  day,  and  her  gains  thus  amounted  to  .-ix  kohs* 

It  makes  oneshudder  to  think  of  the  great  nuniberof  unhappy  females, 
whose  strength  has  been  so  much  exhausted  by  privations,  old  age,  or 
sickness,  that  ;ill  the  labor  of  which  they  arc  capable,  hardly  sufHces  to 
bring  them  in  daily  this  miserable  pittance.  Thus  do  their  gains  di- 
minish in  exaft*j)roportion  to  the  increasing  wants  which  age  and  in- 
firmity must  occasion. 

Happily,  Frances  had  an  efficient  support  in  her  son.  A  first-rate 
workman,  profiting  by  the  just  scale  of  wages  adopted  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
his  labor  brotight  him  from  five  to  six  francs  t  a  day — more  than  double 
what  was  gained  by  the  workmen  of  many  other  establishments.  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  his  mother  were  to  gain  nothing,  he  could  easily 
maintain  both  her  and  himself. 

♦Threepence. 

fAbout  four  to  five  shillings.  • 
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fBat  the  poor  woman,  so  wonderfully  economical  that  she  denied  her 
Belf  even  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  of  late,  since  her  daily  au«l 
assiduous  visits  to  lier  parish  church,  become  ruinously  liberal  on  th'3 
score  of  the  sacristy.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  her  having;  masses 
said  and  tapers  burnt,  either  for  the  safety  of  Dagobert,  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  ;ong  separated,  or  else  for  the  soul  of  her  son,  whom,  she 
believed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  perdition.  Agricola  had  so  good  and 
generous  a  Heart,  and  so  truly. did  he  love  and  revere  his  mother,  and 
the  sentiment  which  Inspired  these  practices  was,  moreover,  so  touch- 
ing, thai  he  never  even  complained  to  see  a  large  portion  of  his  week'g 
wages  (Which  he  regularly  gave  to  his  mother  on  a  Saturday  evening) 
thus  squandered  away  in  pious  forms. 

Sometimes  he  would  just  remarli  to  Frances  (with  as  much  respect  as 
tenderiicss),  that  he  was  grieved  to  see  her  expose  herself  to  privations, 
which  her  advancing  years  aud  failing  health  rendered  doubly  injurious, 
merely  because  she  must  have  the  means  for  these  little  devotional  ex- 
penses. 

But  what  could  he  answer  to  this  excellent  mother,  when  she  said  to 
liim:  "My  child,  it  is  for  thy  welfare  and  for  thy  father's." 

To  attempt  to  discuss  with  Frances  the  efiacacy  of  masses  or  tapers,  in 
cecuring  the  present  or  future  salvation  of  old  Dagobert,  would  have 
been  to  touch  upon  one  of  those  questions  which  Agricola  had  ever 
avoided,  from  respect  for  his  mother  and  her  belief.  He  was  tliea 
obliged  to  resign  himself  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  her  provided  with 
less  comforts  than  he  could  have  wished  her  to  enjoy. 

To  a  little,  low,  discreet  tap  at  the  door,  Frances  answered;  "  Come 
tnl".    The  person  came  In. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BISTER  OF  THE   QUEEN  OF  THE  BACCHANALS. 

THE'person  who  now  entered  the  apartment  of  Dagobert's  wife,  was  a 
young  woman  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  low  in  stature,  and  cruelly 
deformed.  Without  being  precisely  humpbacked,  her  figure  was  very 
crooked,  with  a  hollow  chest,  and  a  head  buried  between  the  shoulders. 
Her  features  were  tolerably  regular,  and  her  countenance,  though  long, 
thin,  pale,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox,  was  expressive  of  muck 
sweetness  and  deep  melancholy.  Her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  intelligence 
and  goodness.  By  a  singular  caprice  of  nature,  the  finest  woman  in  the 
world  might  have  envied  the  long  and  magnificent  brown  hair,  whicli 
was  twisfed  into  a  large  knot,  behind  the  head  of  this  poor,  disfigiured 
ghl. 

She  carried  an  old  basket  in  her  hj,nd.  Though  miserably  clad,  tlie 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  attire  seemed  to  struggle  as  much  as  pos- 
sible against  an  extreme  poverty.  Notwithstanding  the  cold,  she  was 
dr-^ssed  only  in  a  cotton  gown  of  undefinable  color,  which  was  once  of  a 
spotted  pattern,  but  which  had  been  so  frequently  washed,  that  It  was 
now  impossible  to  discern  the  original  design.  , 

On  the  suffering,  yet  resigned  countenance  of  this  unfortunate  creat- 
ure, might  be  read  the  habitual  endurance  of  every  misery,  contempt, 
and  pain.  From  her  birth,  she  had  been  the  sportof  brutal  jests:  she 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  cruelly  deformed,  and,  adopting  a  vulgar 
and  proverbial  expression,  they  had  christened  her  La  Mayeux*  Nay, 
it  had  become  so  natural  to  give  her  this  grotesque  name,  which  re- 
minded her  every  instant  of  her  affliction,  that  even  Frances  and  Acri 
oola,  who  had  always  shown  themselves  as  compassionatf  toward  her  as 
others  were  coarse  and  unfeeling,  had  insensibly  at  quirc^^i  the  habit,  and 
never  called  her  by  any  other  appellation. 

La  Mayeux,  as  we  also  shall  style  her,  was  born  n  tb  a  house  in  whioU 

•  jSl  DicloMime  for  a  hunchba^K. 
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DagobCTt's  wife  had  resided  for  the  last  twetitj-  years;  the  poor  girl  had, 
so  to  speali,  been  brought  up  with  Agricola  and  Gabriel. 

There  would  seem  to  exist  some  unhappy  beings,  who  are  doomed  to 
misfortune  from  the  first.  La  Mayeux  had  a  very  pretty  sister  on  whom 
their  mother,  Perrine  Soliveau,  the  widow  of  a  small  ruined  tradesman, 
lavished  all  her  blind  and  absurd  tenderness,  having  nothing  but  disdain 
and  reproaches  for  her  less  favored  child.  The  latter  would  often  come 
weeping  to  Frances,  who  consoled  and  encouraged  her  as  well  as  she  was 
able,  and,  to  divert  her  mind,  would  instruct  her  in  the  evenings  to  read 
and  sew. 

Taught  kindness  and  pity  by  the  example  of  their  mother,  Agricola 
and  Gabriel  loved  little  Mayeux,  and  (far  from  imitating  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  who  were  generally  disposed  to  insult,  tor- 
ment, and  even  beat  the  afflicted  girl)  they  took  delight  in  defending  and 
protecting  her. 

When  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  her  sister  seventeen,  their 
mother  died,  and  left  them  both  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  liestitution. 

Cephyse  was  intelligent,  active,  clever;  but,  very  different  from  her 
Bister;  she  was  one  of  those  restless,  vivacious  natures,  whose  animal 
spirits  are  ever  in  full  play,  and  who  require  air,  movement,  pleasure, 
excitement.  She  was  a  good-hearted  girl  too,  but  stupidly  spoiled  by 
her  mother. 

Cephyse  listened  at  first  to  the  sage  counsels  of  Frances,  restrained 
her  fancy,  submitted  to  toil  and  privation,  learned  to  sew  like  her  sister, 
and  supported  herself  by  her  needle  for  a  whole  year;  but  unable  to  bear 
any  longer  the  constant  self-denial,  to  which  the  frightful  smallness  of 
her  earnings  condemned  her — a  self-denial  which  amounted  to  the 
patient  endurance  of  cold  and  hunger — Cephyse,  young,  beautiful,  and 
ardent,  assailed  by  seductive  flatteries  and  brilliant  offers — brilliant  to 
her,  since  they  promised  her  food,  and  warmth,  and  good  clothing,  and 
an  exemption  from  working  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  a  miserable  unhealthy 
garret — yielded  at  length  to  the  vows  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  after- 
ward forsook  her;  then  she  transferred  herself  to  the  protection  of  a 
merchant's  clerli,  and,  tauglit  by  example,  quitted  him  for  a  commercial 
traveler — wliom  she  afterwards  abandoned  for  other  favorites. 

Briefly,  after  one  or  two  years  of  adventures  and  changes,  Cephyse  had 
become  tlie  idol  of  a  little  world  of  grisettes,  students,  and  clerks,  and  so 
great  was  the  reputation  she  acquired  at  the  hah  des  barrien*  by  her  reso- 
lute manner,  truly  original  wit,  indefatigable  ardor  in  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and,  above  all,  by  her  mad  and  noisy  gayety,  that  she  was  unanimously 
declared  Queen  of  the  BaccJuinals,  a  royal  dignity  which  she  seemed  in  every 
way  capable  of  supporting. 

From  the  period  of  this  accession  to  a  throne  of  riot,  poor  Mayeux 
had  only  lieard  of  her  by  chance,  and  at  long  intervals.  Deeply  regret- 
ting her  sister's  course  of  life,  the  poor  girl  continued  to  work  hard  at 
her  needle,  and  to  gain — \\vr  four  francxi  a  week. 

Having  been  taught  plain-work  by  Frances,  her  employment,  con- 
eisted  in  making  coarse  shirts  for  the  people  and  the  army,  for 
which  her  payment  was  three  francn  a  dozen!  (2s.  6d.)  Yet  she  was 
expected  to  stitch  tlie  collai's  and  wristbands,  to  overcast  the  button-holes, 
to  sew  on  the  buttons,  etc. — so  that,  working  without  interniissiou 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  she  could  barely  complete  fourteen  to  si.x- 
teen  shirts  in  a  week — a  result  which  left  her  an  average  of  about  fouf 
franca  for  the  week's  labor. 

And  tliis  unfortunate  girl  was  in  no  peculiar  or  accidental  position. 
Th(;usand3  of  workwomen  liad  not,  nor  have  they  now,  any  higbec 
wa^es. 

•  Public  balls  at  taverns  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

t  Three  abilliugs  aud  fourpenoe.  ■* 
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Because  the  remuneration  of  female  labor  is  a  revolting  Injustice,  a 
barbarous  piece  of  cruelty.  Women  receive  just  half  the  pay  of  men 
occupied  also  with  their  needles,  such  as  tailors,  waistcoat-makers, 
glovers,  etc.  No  doubt  for  the  reason  that  women  work  as  much  aa 
they  do— that  women  are  weak  and  delicate,  and  have  often  the  cares  o£ 
a  family  to  add  their  other  wants!* 

La  Maj^eux  lived  then  upon  four  francs  a  week. 

She  lived— that  is  to  say,  that,  by  working  with  euergy  twelve  to  fifteen 
bours  a  day,  she  did  manage  to  stave  off  immediate  dtath  by  starvation 
and  cold — but  she  endured  cruel  privations.  Privations?  no,  that  is  not 
the  word.  Privation  does  not  express  that  continual  and  terrible  want 
of  all  that  is  indispensH,ble  to  keep  the  body  in  health,  to  preserve  the 
life  that  God  has  given — namely,  fresh  air,  sheltci"  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  warm  clothing,  wholesome  and  snfi\-ieiit  food.  Mortiji' 
tation  would  better  express  that  absence  of  the  most  vital  necessaries, 
which  society,  once  equitably  organized,  could  not,  dare  not  refuse,  to 
every  industrious  and  honest  workman — since  it  is  civilization  which 
has  deprived  him  of  his  right  to  the  soil,  and  left  him  with  his  two  arms 
for  his  only  patrimony. 

The  savage  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  civilization,  but  he  has  at 
least  for  food  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  tlie  birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  oi:  the 
rivers,  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth- and,  for  warmth  and  shelter,  the  trees 
of  the  great  woods. 

The  civilized  man,  disinherited  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  regarding  the 
rights  of  property  as  something  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  tiien  entitled, 
at  the  end  of  every  hard  day's  labor  which  enriches  his  country,  to 
demand  suflacient  wages  to  line  in  health — neither  more  nor  less. 

But  is  that  life,  to  drag  on  a  miserable  being,  fixed  at  the  extreme  limit 
which  separate  existence  from  death,  and  there  to  struggle  against  cold, 
hunger  and  sickness? 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  mortification,  which  society  inexorably  im- 
poses on  thousands  of  honest  and  laborious  persons,  by  its  unmerciful 
indifference  to  all  those  questions  which  concern  the  rightful  renumera- 
tion  of  labor,  we  will  just  examme  how  a  poor  girl  would  have  to  live 
upon  four  francs  a  week.  We  may  then  perhaps  learn  to  appreciate  the 
virtue' of  so  many  unfortunate  creatures,  who  support  with  resignation 
this  horrible  existence,  which  just  affords  them  enough  of  life  to  feel 
all  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 

Yes — for  to  live  upon  these  terms  is  virtite.  Yes — a  society  so  organ- 
ized as  to  tolerate  or  impose  such  misery,  loses  the  right  to  blame  those 
unhappy  creatures,  who  sell  themselves,  not  for  the  sake  of  debauchery 
— but  because  they  are  cold — because  they  are  hungry! 

Here  then  is  how  this  young  girl  lived  with  her  four  francs  a  week: 
Three  kilogrammes  (about   63-^bs.)  of  bread    of   inferior 

quality 84  centimeet 

Two  turns  of  water  (four  pails) , 20        " 

Dripping  or  lard  (butter  was  too  dear) 50        " 

Gray  salt , 7       " 

A  bushel  of  charcoal '. 40        •* 

A  litre  (about  a  quart  measure)  of  dried  vegetables 30        *' 

Three  litres  of  potatoes 20        " 

Candles 33        " 

Keedles  and  thread ,,,,,,, 25       " 

Total 3f ,  9  centimes, 

*  We  much  fear,  that  these  just  observations  are  as  applicable  to  Eng- 
land as  to  France. 

t  The  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fraac,  or  aliottt  the  tenth  of 
our  penoy. 
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Tosate  firing,  La  Mayenx  made  a  kind  of  sotip  two  or  three  times  a 
^veek,  in  a  little  charcoal  stove,  on  the  landing-place  of  the  fourth  story. 
The  other  days,  she  would  eat  it  cold. 

There  remained  then  for  lodging,  clothing,  and  warming  herself,  ex- 
actly 91  centimes  a  week!  By  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune,  she  found 
herself  in  an  eligible  position  as  to  lodging.  In  order  not  to  wound  her 
delicacy,  which  was  extreme,  Agricola  had  a  private  understanding  with 
the  porter,  and  this  latter  let  the  young  girl  have  a  garret  In  the  roof  for 
twelve  francs  a  year,  with  just  room  enough  for  a  little  bed,  a  chair  and  a 
table;  Agricola  paid  eighteen  francs,  which  made  up  the  thirty,  the  real 
price  of  the  apartment.* 

;  With  regard  to  those  numerous  workwomen,  who  do  not  gain  more 
than  La  Mayeux,  and  who  are  not  in  so  faiwable  a  position  as  she  was 
with  regard  to  lodging,  they  are  obliged  to  buy  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
whatever  else  they  can  get  dtiring  the  day,  and  at  night  to  share  the 
couch  of  a  companion  in  some  miserable  room,  where  there  are  gener- 
ally five  or  six  beds — and  often  some  of  these  occupied  by  men— thQ 
latter  being  the  more  numerous  lodgers. 

Tes — notwithstanding  the  horrible  repugnance  which  a  pure  and  Tirt- 
uous  girl  must  feel  for  this  community  of  living,  she  is  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  it;  a  lodging-house  keeper  cannot  divide  his  rooms  differently! 

For  a  workwoman  to  furtiish  a  room  for  herself,  however  miserably,  she 
must  at  least  spend  thirty  to  forty  francs.  But  how  is  such  a  sum  to  be 
raised  on  a  salarj'  of  four  to  five  francs  a  week,  when  it  hardly  suffices  to 
clothe  her,  and  to  prevent  her  dying  of  htinger? 

No — she  must  resign  herself  to  this  fearful  cohabitption;  little  by 
nttle,  the  instinct  of  modesty  must  be  weakened — the  sentiment  or 
natural  chastity,  which  has  till  now  defended  her  from  all  the  attacks  of 
vice,  must  give  way;  she  sees,  in  guilty  courses,  the  only  means  of 
ameliorating  her  intolerable  fate — she  yields  at  last — and  the  first  stock- 
jobber you  meet,  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  governess  for  his  daughters, 
will  declaim  to  you  by  the  hour  on  the  corruption  of  the  children  O'  *he 
people! 

And  yet  the  existence  of  these  workwomen,  painful  as  it  is,  may  oe 
happy  in  comparison  to  that  of  some  of  their  companions.  For  if  work 
should  fail,  one  day,  two  days?  If  sickness  should  come?  Sickness, 
which  almost  always  arises  from  insufficiency  and  unwholesomeness  or 
food,  from  want  of  air,  and  comfort,  and  rest;  sickness,  whi^h  is  often 
80  enfeebling  as  to  prevent  all  labor,  and  yet  not  dangerous  enou,':h  to 
deserve  the  favor  of  a  bed  in  a  hospital?    Ohl  then,  what  becomes  of 

*  Some  of  these  statistical  details,  which  we  have  tesU^d  by  a  coitnter 
proof,  and  which  have  been  found  in  reality  still  more  aftlictinu  than  we 
have  stated  them,  are  borrowed  from  the  excellent  articles  of  M.  Janoraa 
(himself  a  mechanic),  as  published  in  the  Jlnche  Jhjmlaire,  a  journal  con- 
ducted by  workmen  with  as  much  moderation  as  ability,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Duquesne,  a  journeyman  printer.  Mr.  Jaiioma  adds,  and 
it  is  only  t  he  truth:  "  We  have  seen  women  and  children  live  for  wliole 
months  on  soup,  made  without  meat,  l)uttt>r,  or  dripping — only  bread 
boiled  in  water,  with  a  handful  of  salt."  Mr.  Janoma  then  makes  the 
very  just  remark,  tliat  the  poor  workwoman,  not  being  always  employed, 
cannot  buy  her  provisions  in  any  quantity.  She  is  often  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  pound  of  bread,  a  sou.s-worth  of  salt,  a  single  candle,  etc.,  on  all 
which  there  is  a  loss,  the  fractions  always  going  to  the  benefit  of  the 
eeller.  We  will  ourselves  add,  that,  under  all  cin  umstances,  the  poor 
man  pays  nearly  twice  an  nuich  as  the  rich,  from  having  to  purcliase  by 
retail,  ami  witliout  credit.  Tims  a  load  of  wood,  bought  by  the  fagot, 
comes  to  a  great  deal  more  thou  sevaoty-tive  francs  the  load,  aud  so  oa 
in  proportioB.— E.  i 
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Hieee  onfof^nnate  creatures?    Of  a  truth,  our  thoughts  reiuse  tc  dwell 
upon  the  meianolioly.pii'ture. 

This  insufticitncy  of  wages,  the  only  and  frightful  source  of  so  many 
sorrows,  often  of  so  many  vices — this  Insulficiency  of  wages  is  general, 
particularly  as  regards  women.  We  repeat  that  we  have  not  been 
describing  individual  miseries — but  a  misery  that  has  reached  whole 
classes.  The  type  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  develop  in  La  Mayeux,  con- 
tains within  itself  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  thousands  of 
human  creatures,  obliged  to  live  In  Paris  upon  four  francs  a  weekl 

In  spite  of  the  advantages,  which  she  owed,  without  knowing  it,  to  th« 
generosity  of  Agricola,  the  poor  girl  lived  miserably  enough.  Her 
health,  always  feeble,  had  been  seriously  injured  by  so  much  suffering. 
Yet  from  a  sentiment  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  although  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  slight,  sacrifice  made  for  her  by  Agricola,  she  pretended  to  earn  a 
little  more  than  she  really  did,  to  spare  herself  offers  of  assistance,  whicli 
would  have  been  doubly  painful  to  her,  both  because  she  knew  the  strait- 
ened position  of  Frances  and  her  son,  and  because  any  such  would  have 
wounded  her  natural  susceptibility,  which  had  only  become  refined  and 
heightened  by  griefs  and  humiliations  without  number. 

For,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  deformed  body  contained  a  loving 
and  generous  soul,  a  cultivated  mind — cultivated  even  to  poetry.  Let. 
us  add,  that  the  latter  phenomenon  was  due  to  the  example  of  Agricola 
■  Baudoin,  with  whom  La  Mayeux  had  been  brought  up,  and  in  whom  thfj 
poetic  instinct  had  naturally  revealed  itself. 

The  poor  girl  had  been  the  first  confidant  of  the  literary  essays  of  tha 
young  workman;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  charm,  of  the  extreme 
relaxation,  which  he  found  in  poetical  reveries  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
the  seamstress,  who  was  also  endowed  with  considerable  powers  of 
fancy,  felt  what  a  resource  such  an  amusement  would  be  for  her,  iu 
the  midst  of  her  despised  solitude. 

One  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Agricola,  who  had  just  read  to 
her  a  copy  of  verses,  La  Mayeux  blushed,  hesitated,  smiled  timidly,  and 
then  gave  him  some  of  hers  in  return.  The  verses  were  perhaps  deficient 
in  harmony  and  rhythm,  but  they  were  simple  and  touching,  like  a  com- 
plaint without  bitterness  confided  to  the  heart  of  a  friend.  From  thai? 
day  she  and  Agricola  consulted  and  encouraged  each  other;  but,  with 
that  single  exception,  no  one  knew  of  the  poetical  essays  of  La  Mayeux, 
who,  thanks  to  her  retiring  timidity,  generally  passed  for  a  fool. 

The  soul  of  this' hapless  girl  must  have  been  great  and  fair,  for  never, 
throughout  these  songs  written  for  herself  alone,  was  there  a  single  word 
of  anger  or  hate,  a  single  murmur  against  the  fatal  doom  of  which  she 
was  the  victim.  They  were  sad,  but  gentle;  despairing,  but  resigned. 
In  them  were  tones  of  infinite  tenderness,  of  mournful  sympathy,  of  an- 
gelic charity,  for  all  the  poor  creatures  doomed  like  her  to  the  double 
burden  of  deformity  and  distress.  Yet  often  she  expressed  a  simple  and 
sincere  admiration  for  what  was  beautiful,  without  envy  and  without 
bitterness;  she  admired  beauty,  even  as  she  admired  the  sun. 

But,  alas!  there  were  some  of  La  Mayeux's  verses  that  Agricola  knew 
not,  and  that  he  must  never  know.  Without  being  exactly  handsome, 
the  young  workman  had  a  manly  and  open  countenance;  he  had,  more- 
over, as  much  goodness  as  courage,  a  noble,  ardent,  generous 
heart,  talents  of  no  common  order,  and  a  gentle  and  frank  gay- 
ety  of  disposition.  The  young  girl,  brought  up  in  the  same  house 
with  himself,  loved  him — as  an  unfortunate  creature  may  love,  who 
In  the  dread  of  ridicule,  must  hide  her  affection  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
.ber  heart.  Compelled  to  practice  this  profound  dissimulation.  La  Ma- 
yeux did  not  seek  to  fly  from  her  passion.'  Why  should  she?  Nobody 
would  ever  know  it.  Her  fraternal  affection  for  Agricola  was  sufficient 
to  explain  the  interest  which  ehe  took  in  him,  and  oo  one  was  surprise4 
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at  the  mortal  anguish  of  the  young  seamstress,  -when  in  1880,  after  vaM* 
antly  flghring  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  Agricola  had  been  brough; 
home  wounded  and  bleeding  to  his  mo.her's. 

Deceived  himself  by  the  outward  appearances  of  this  sentiment,  the 
son  of  Dagobert  never  suspected,  never  could  suspect,  the  love  of  La 
Mayeux. 

Such  was  the  young  girl,  poorly  clad,  who  entered  the  chamber  whera 
Frances  was  busj'  in  i>reparing  her  son's  supper. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Mayeux!"  taid  she;  "  I  have  not  seen  thee  all  day. 
Thou  hast  not  been  ill,  I  hope?    Come  and  kiss  me." 

The  young  girl  embraced  Agricola's  mother,  and  replied:  "I  had 
some  work  to  finish,  JNIadame  Frances.  I  could  not  lose  a  moment,and 
have  only  just  got  through  with  it.  I  am  going  to  fetch  in  some  char- 
coal; do  you  want  anythhig?" 

"  No,  my  child — thank  ye;  but  I  am  very  uneasy.  Here,  it's  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  Agricola  not  yet  come  in."  Then  she  added  with  a 
sigh:  "  He  kills  himself  working  for  me.  Ah!  I  am  very  unhappy,  m» 
poor  Mayeux;  my  sight  is  quite  gone;  my  eyes  get  dim  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  can  see  to  do  nothing — nothing  at  all — not  even  to  sew 
up  sacks.     And  to  be  a  burden  to  my  sou — it  really  breaks  my  heart!" 

"Ah,  Madame  Frances!  if  Agricola  were  to  hear  you!" 

"I  know  very  well,  the  dear  boy  thinks  only  of  me;  but  that's  what 
makes  my  grief  the  greater.  When  1  think  that,  not  to  leave  me,  he  re- 
nounces all  the  advantages  which  his  comrades  have  at  Mr.  Hardy's,  his 
worthy,  excellent  master's:  histead  of  inhabiting  this  poor  place  where 
It's  hardly  light  at  noon-day,  he  might,  like  the  other  workmen  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  at  very  little  cost,  have  a  nice  light  room,  well  warmed. 
In  winter,  well  aired  in  summer,  with  a  view  of  the  gardens,  he  that  is 
so  fond  of  trees.  Without  reckoning,  that  it's  so  far  from  here  to  his 
work,  right  out  of  Paris,  that  it's  quite  a  fatigtie  to  go  backward  and 
forward." 

"  He  forgets  theffatigue  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Madame  Bau- 
doin;  and  then  he  knows  how  much  you  are  attached  to  this  house, 
where  he  was  born.  Mr.  Hardy  offered  you  to  come  and  live  at  Plessy, 
In  the  dwelling  of  the  workmen,  with  Agricola." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  but  I  must  have  left  my  parish-church;  I  could  not  do 
that." 

"Well,  Madame  Frances,  cheer  up!  He  is  coming;  I  can  hear  him," 
said  La  Mayeux,  blushing.  And,  in  fact,  a  full,  deep  voice  was  heard 
singing  on  the  staircase. 

"He  must  not  see  me  crying,  at  all  events,"  said  the  good  mother, 
drying  her  eyes.  "  He  has  only  this  hour  of  rest  and  quiet  after  his 
work,  and  it's  not  for  me  to  make  it  painful  to  him." 


CHAPTER  III. 

AGKIOOLA  BAUDOIN. 

The  poet-workman  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  tall,  brisk  and 
strong,  with  a  sunburnt  complexion,  bla(;k  hair  and  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  bold,  expressive,  open  countenance.  His  resemblance  to 
Dagobert  was  the  more  striking  from  his  wearing  (as  was  then  the  fa.sh- 
ion),  a  thick,  dark  mustache  and  a  pointed  beard,  which  only  just  cov- 
ered his  chin.  The  rest  of  his  face  was  close  shaved,  from  the  angles  of 
the  inoutli  to  the  temples.  Trousers  of  olive-colored  velveteen,  a  blue 
frock,  stained  by  the  smoke  of  the  forge,  a  black  fu'avat  tied  negligently 
round  his  nui.scular  neck,  a  cloth  caj)  witli  a  narrow  front,  such  was  the 
costume  of  Af^ricola.  The  only  thing  wlrich  formed  a  singular  contrast 
with  this  working  dress  was  a  large  and  magnificent  flower  of  a  deep 
purple  hue,  with  pistils  of  a  Bil  very  whiteness,  that  the  young  smith  held 
lA  hie  hood- 
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"  Good-evenins,  dear  mother,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  and  hastened  to 
•nibrace  Frances;  then,  with  a  friendly  nod  to  the  young  girl,  he  added: 
•'Good-evening,  my  little  Mayeux." 

"1  think  thou  art  very  late,  my  child,"  said  Francis,  again  turning 
her  attention  to  the  little  stove,  ■which  sustained  the  modest  repast  of 
her  son;  "  I  began  to  get  very  uneasy." 

"Uneasy  about  me — or  about  my  supper,  dear  mother?"  said  Agrico- 
la.  gayly.  "  Thou  wilt  never  forgive  me  for  keeping  the  good  things 
waiting,  and  all  for  fear  they  should  be  less  savory — what  a  gormandJ 
eh!"  and  with  that  he  again  stooped  to  kiss  his  mother. 

"  Be  quiet,  naughty  boy!  thou  wilt  make  me  upset  the  saucepan." 

"  That  uoidd  be  a  pity,  dear  mother,  for  It  smells  delicious.  Let  mt 
see  what  it  is." 

"  No,  no;  wait  a  little." 

*'  I  wager  there  are  potatoes  and  bacon  in  question — a  thing  that  I  an» 
so  fond  of." 

"  What,  on  a  Saturday  ?"*  s^id  Francis,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach. 

"  Ah,  true!"  said  Agricola,  exchanging  a  roguish  smile  with  La  Ma- 
yeux. "  But,  talkmg  of  Saturday,"  added  he,  "  here  is  my  week's  wages." 

"  Thanks,  my  child;  put  it  into  the  press." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Good  gracious"  cried  suddenly  the  poor  seamstress,  just  as  Agricc 
la  was  about  to  put  away  his  money.  "  What  a  beautiful  flower.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  And  in  the  middle  of  winter,  too!  Only 
look,  Madame  Frances." 

"  Hey,  mother?"  said  Agricola,  approaching  to  show  her  the  flower. 
"  Look,  admire,  and  above  all — smell!  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
sweeter  and  more  agreeable  scent;  why,  'tis  a  mixture  of  vanilla  and 
orange-flower,  "t 

"True,  my  child;  it  scents  the  whole  place.  Gracious!  how  beautiful 
it  is!"  cried  Frances,  clasping  her  hands  in  admiration.  "Where  didst 
thou  find  it?" 

"  Find  it,  my  good  mother?"  said  Agricola,  laughing.  "  Do  you  think 
we  find  such  things  between  the  Barriere  du  Maine  and  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miche?" 

"Where  didst  thou  get  it,  then?"  said  La  Mayeux,  who  shared  the 
curiosity  of  Frances. 

"  Ah!  that's  what  you'd  very  much  like  to  know.  Well,  I  will  satisfy 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  how  I  came  to  be  so  late — for  there 
was  something  else  that  detained  me — it  has  really  been  an  evening  of 
adventures.  I  was  walking  home  at  a  good  pace,  when,  just  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  I  heard  a  low,  plaintive  yelping;  it  was 
not  quite  dark,  so  I  looked  round,  and  there  was  the  prettiest  little  dog  I 
ever  saw,  not  bigger  than  my  fist,  black  and  tan,  with  long  silky  hair, 
and  ears  that  hung  down  to  the  ground." 

"A  stray  dog  no  doubt,"  said  Frances. 

"  Exactly  so.  I  took  the  poor  little  beast  in  my  arms,  and  it  began  to 
lick  my  hands.  It  had  round  it«  neck  a  broad,  red  satin  ribbon,  tied 
with  a  large  bow;  but,  as  that  did  not  tell  me  its  master's  name,  I 
looked  under  the  ribbon,  and  there  I  saw  a  little  collar  made  of  gold  or 
silver-gilt  chain,  with  a  little  plate  attached  to  it.  So  I  took  a  lucifer- 
match  from  my  tobacco-box,  gave  it  a  rub,  got  enough  liglit  to  read  by, 
and  read  on  the  plate:  '  Lutine  (Mischief),  belonging  to  Mademoiselk 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  Rue  de  Babylone,  No.  7.'  " 

"  Luckily,  thou  wast  in  the  very  street,"  said  La  Mayeux. 

"  Ay,  as  it  happened — so,  with  the  little  animal  under  my  arm,  Irecon- 

*  Fast-day. 

+  The  flower  was  the  magniflcent  erinwn  amaH/ile,  a  superb  hotbousf 
plan;  of  th^  bulljous  kind,— JE.  S. 
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noiter  my  ground,  and  keep  close  to  a  long  garden  wall,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  end,  till  I  came  to  tl^e  door  of  a  little  pciviiion,  which  no 
doubt  belongs  to  some  great  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  park — for  the 
garden  may  be  almost  called  a  park— and,  looking  up,  I  see  No.  "freshly 
painted  just  above  a  littls  wicket.  I  ring — and,  after  some  seconds 
spent  no  doubt  in  examining  me,  for  I  thought  I  saw  two  eyes  peering 
tlirough  the  grating,  they  open  the  door  to  me.  Now,  from  this  pointy 
<.  you  will  not  believe  my  story." 
'  "  Why  not,  my  child?" 
'    "  Because  it  will  seem  as  if  I  was  telling  you  a  fairy-tale." 

"  A  fairy-tale;"  .said  La  Mayeux. 

"  Yes,  exactly;  for  I  am  still  quite  dazzled  and  confused  with  what  I 
saw;  it  is  like  the  vague  remt-mbrance  of  a  dream." 

"Well,  now,  let  us  hear!"  said  the  good  mother,  so  interested  that 
she  did  not  perceive  the  slight  smell  of  burning  which  just  then  begaa 
to  rise  from  her  son's  supper. 

'•  First  of  all,"  resumed  the  workman,  smiling  at  the  impatient  curiosity 
he  had  inspired,  "  it  was  a  young  lady  that  opened  the  door  to  me,  but 
so  pretty,  so  gayly  and  elegantly  dressed  that  one  might  have  taken  her 
for  a  charming  portrait  of  the  old  times.  Before  I  could  say  a  word  to 
her,  she  exclaimed:  'Ah,  it  is  Lutine!  You  have  found  her — you  have 
brought  her  back.  How  happy  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  will  be!  Dd 
come  in,  pray  do;  she  will  be  so  pleased  to  thank  you  herself.'  And, 
without  giving  me  time  to  answer,  the  young  girl  made  me  a  sign  to 
follow  her.  Faith,  mother!  I  could  never  describe  the  magnificence 
that  I  saw  In  passing  through  a  little,  half-lighted  saloon,  that  smelt 
like  a  nosegay — but  the  girl  walked  too  fast  for  me  to  see  all — and 
then  the  door  opened — Ah!  that  was  a  still  more  wonderful  spectacled 
— I  was  so  dazzled  that  I  only  remember  a  sort  of  glitter — ail  gold, 
and  light,  and  crj'stal,  and  flower.s — and,  in  the  midst  of  this  splen^ 
dor,  a  young  lady  of  such  beauty — oh!  such  heavenly  beauty — bm 
•with  reddish  hair,  or  one  might  say  of  a  rich  golden  hue;  I  have  never 
seen  such  hair  before — it  was  charming.  Then  she  had  black  eyes, 
rosy  lips,  and  a  shining  white  complexion;  but  that  is  all  I  remember-^ 
for  I  tell  you,  I  was  so  surprised,  so  dazzled,  that  I  saw  everytliing  through 
a  mist.  '  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  young  girl,  whom  I  should  never  have 
taken  for  a  waiting-maid,  she  was  so  elegantly  dressed,  'here  is  Lutine. 
This  young  man  has  found  her,  and  has  kindly  brought  her  back.' — '  Ah, 
sir!'  said  the  young  lady  to  me,  in  a  soft  and  silvery  voice,  '  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  you!  I  am  so  dotingly  fond  of  Lutine.'  Then,  judging 
probably  by  ray  dress,  that  I  miglit  expect  other  thanks  than  words,  she 
took  up  a  little  silk  purse,  and  said  to  me  (I  must  own  with  hesitation): 
'  No  doubt  you  have  lost  valuable  time  in  bring  me  back,  Lutine.  Per- 
mit me '  and  she  held  out  tlie  purse." 

"Ah!"  said  La  Mayeux,  .sadly;  "  how  much  she  misunderstood  thee!" 

"  Let  me  finish,  and  thou  wilt  forgive  the  yoimg  lady.  She  saw,  in 
the  Iwinkling  of  an  eye,  that  I  was  hurt  by  tl»e  offer  of  the  purse,  so 
she  takes  this  superb  flowei-  from  a  magnificent  china  vase  placed  be.side 
her,  and  addressing  me  with  an  accent  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  which 
showed  she  regretted  having  given  offense,  she  said  to  mc:  '  At  least, 
you  will  accept  this  flower.'  " 

"  Thou  art  right,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  melancholy 
sniilc;  "  it  would  bo  impossible  to  find  a  better  way  to  repair  an  invol< 
untary  error." 

"  Tlie  wortliy  young  lady!"  said  Frances,  drying  her  eyes.  "  How  well 
she  understood  my  Agricola!" 

Y(  s,  inollioT.  But,  at  the  moment  wlicn  I  took  the  flower,  without 
daring  to  raise  my  eyes,  for,  though  I  am  not  generally  timid,  there  was 
BOinethiug  in  this  young  la<ly,  that  ov(Tawrd  me  in  spite  of  her  goodness 
-well,  just  tlien,  u  dour  opened,  and  another  beautiful  young  womat\ 
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tall  and  dark,  dressed  in  the  most  stranpe  and  elepant  fa^Ion,  said  to 
1  ho  young  lady  with  the  reddish  hair:  'Mademoiselle,  he  is  there.''  Im- 
mediately, siie  rose  and  said  to  me:  "  Excuse  my  leaving!  I  shall  never 
forget,  that  I  have  been  indebted  to  you  for  a  moment  of  sincere  pleasure, 
Under  any  circumstances,  remember  the  name  and  address  of  Advienne 
de  Cardoville.'— Thereupon,  she  disapeared.  I  had  not  a  word  to  answer; 
thp  young  girl  reconducted  me,  made  a  pretty  little  courtesy  at  the  door,  ^ 
ard  there  was  I  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  as  dazzled  and  astonished,  as  if  ; 
I  had  just  come  out  of  an  enchanted  palace."  ♦ 

"True,  my  child!  it  is  like  a  fairy-tale.     Is  it  not,  my  poor  Mayeux  ?'■  V 

"Yes,  Madame  Frances,"  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  of  absent  rev- 
erie, which  escaped  the  observation  of  Agricola. 

"What  struck  me  in  particular,"  resumed  he,  "was,  that  this  young 
lady,  delighted  as  she  was  to  recover  the  little  animal,  did  not  forget  me 
for  it,  as  so  many  others  would  have  done  in  her  place,  and  forbore  to 
busy  herself  with  it  in  my  presence.  That  shows  heart  and  delicacy, 
does  it  not,  Mayeux  ?— In  fact,  I  believe  her  to  be  so  good  and  generous, 
that,  in  a  case  ot  emergency,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  this  young 
Iddy." 

"  Yes,  thou  art  right,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  growing  more  and  more 
absent. 

The  poor  girl  suffered  bitterly.  She  experienced  no  hatred,  no  jealousy, 
in  regard  to  this  unknown  fair  one,  who,  by  her  beauty,  her  opulence, 
and  the  delicacy  of  her  proceedinsis,  appears  to  belong  to  so  elevated  and 
dazzlmg  a  sphere,  that  the  eye  of  La  Mayeux  couid  not  even  leach  it- 
still,  as  she  drew  the  painful  comparison  with  herself,  she  felt  perhaps 
more  keenly  than  ever  the  full  weight  of  deformity  and  destitution. 

And  yet  such  was  the  calm  and  humble  resignation  of  this  noble  creat- 
ure, that  the  only  thing  which  had  for  a  nioment  prejudiced  her  against 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  was  the  offer  of  a  purse  to  Agricola:  the  charm- 
ing tact  with  which  the  young  lady  had  repaired  this  error,  had  deeply 
moved  La  ilayeux.  But,  for  all  that,  her  heart  was  breaking — for  all 
that,  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears  as  she  gazed  on  the  bright,  magnifi- 
cent, sweet-smelling  flower,  which,  given  by  so  fair  a  hand,  must  be  so 
precious  to  Agricola. 

*'  Now,  mother,"  said  the  young  workman,  laughing,  for  he  had  not 
perceived  the  painful  emotion  of  La  Mayeux,  "you  have  been  eating 
your  while  bread  first  in  the  way  of  stories.  I  have  told  you  one  cause 
<ut  my  being  so  late;  here  is  the  other.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in,  I  met  the 
dyer  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  both  his  arms  of  a  superb  lizard- 
green:  he  stops  me  short,  and  tells  me  with  a  terrified  air,  that  he  fan- 
<'ies  he  has  seen  a  man  prowlina;  about,  decently  dressed,  and  with  very 
nmch  the  look  of  a  spy,  '  "\Vell,"what  is  that  to  you,  Father  Loriot,'  said 
I  to  him.  '  Do  you  think  they  will  find  out  your  secret  of  making  that 
fine  green,  with  which  you  are  just  now  gloved  to  the  elbows  ? '  "         ^ 

"  Ay,  but  what  could  this  man  want,  Agricola  ?"  said  Frances.  t 

"Faith!  I  don't  know, mother— neither  do  I  care.  I  advised  father 
Loriot,  who  is  talkative  as  a  magpie,  to  go  back  to  his  cellar,  and  not  to 
fe-ouble  his  head  about  spies,  any  more  than  I  do." 

So  saying,  Agricola  went  to  deposit  the  little  leathern  bag,  that  con- 
tained "his  wages,  in  a  drawer  withinside  of  the  press.  Then  Frances 
placed  her  saucepan  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  La  Mayeux  starting 
from  her  reverie,  filled  a  basin  with  water,  took  it  to  the  young  smith, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  gentle  and-timid  voice,  "For thy  hands,  Agricola." 

"Thanks, my  little  Mayeux— how  kind  thou  art!"  Then,  with  the 
most  natural  air  and  tone  in  the  world,  ha  added:  "  Here  is  my  fine  flower 
for  thy  pains." 

"  Thou  wilt  give  it  to  An«.'"  cried  the  seamstress  in  a  trembling  voice, 
•whilst  a  deep  blush  colored  her  pale  and  interesting  countenance;  "  thy 
superb  flower,  which  that  beautiful  young  lady,  eo  rich,  so  good,  w 
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gracious,  bestowed  upon  thee?" — And  poor  Mayeux  repeated  Tdth  it|> 
creasing  astonishmeojft  "  Thou  wilt  give  it  to  me!" 

"What  the  deuce  should  I  do  with  it?"  said  Agricola,  laughinsr. 
•'  "Wear  it  next  mj'  heart,  or  have  it  mounted  in  a  breastpin?  I  was  much 
flattered,  it  is  true,  by  the  charming  manner  in  which  this  young  lady 
thanked  me — I  am  glad  to  have  found  her  little  dog — and  I  am  most 
happy  to  give  thee  a  flower,  that  seems  to  please  thee  so  much.  The 
day  has  been  altogether  a  lucky  one." 

Whilst  he  thus  spoke,  and  La  Mayeux  accepted  the  flower,  trembling 
all  the  time  with  surprise,  emotion,  and  happiness,  the  young  smith  was 
busied  in  washing  his  hands,  which  had  been  so  much  soiled  with  dust 
and  smoke,  that,  in  a  moment,  the  limpid  water  became  black.  Wink- 
ing at  La  Mayeux,  to  point  out  this  metamorphosis,  Agi-icola  laughed^ 
and  said  to  her  in  a  low  Toice:  "There's  economical  ink  for  us  scrib- 
blers! Yesterday,  I  made  some  verses,  that  1  think  pretty  fair.  1  will 
read  them  to  tbee  by  and  by." 

So  saying,  he  began  to  dry  his  hands  on  the  front  of  his  blmise,  whilst 
La  Mayeux  set  down  the  basin  upon  the  drawers,  and  carefully  placed 
her  beautiful  flower  on  the  edge  of  it.  "  Couldst  thou  not  ask  me  for  a 
towel?"  said  Frances  to  her  son,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  Only  thinki 
to  wipe  his  hands  on  a  blouaeP^ 

"  Never  mind!  it's  baking  all  day  at  the  fire  of  the  forge,  and  wants  a 
little  cooling  in  the  evening.  Am  I  not  disobedient,  mother?  Scold  me 
if  thou  dare — come!" 

Frances  only  answered,  by  taking  her  son's  head  between  her  hands — 
that  head,  so  full  of  frankness,  resolution,  and  intelligence — looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  maternal  pride,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead 
several  times. 

"  Come,  sit  down,"  said  she.  "  Thou  art  standing  all  day  at  the  forge, 
and  it  grows  late." 

"  And  thy  arm-chair?  Now  we  must  begin  our  quarrel  of  every  even- 
ing.   Do  take  it  away;  I  shall  be  just  as  well  on  another  seat." 

"  No,  no;  it  is  the  least,  that  thou  shouldst  have  some  rest  after  thy 
Work." 

"What  tjTanny,  my  poor  Mayeux!"  said  Agricola,  gayly,  as  he  sat 
down  to  the  table.  "  Well,  I  pretend  to  be  a  martyr,  but  I  like  the  arm- 
chair well  enough.  Since  I  plumped  do^n  upon  the  throne  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,*  I  have  never  been  more  comfortably  seated." 

Frances  Baudoin,  standing  at  one  side  of  the  table,  cut  a  piece  of 
bread  for  her  son;  at  the  other  side  La  Mayeux  took  the  bottle  and  began 
to  fill  the  silver  cup.  There  was  something  truly  touching  in  the  little 
attentions  which  these  two  excellent  creatures  paid  to  him  they  loved 
so  tenderly. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  sup  with  me?"  said  Agricola  to  La  Mayeux. 

"  No,  thank  thee,  Agricola,"  said  the  seamstress,  casting  down  her 
syes;  "  I  have  not  long  dined." 

*'  Oh,  that's  always  the  way.  I  only  spoke  out  of  form;  since  noth- 
tag  in  the  world,  I  think,  would  induce  thee  to  oat  with  us.  It's  like  my 
mother,  who  prefers  to  dine  alone — only  that  she  may  stint  herself  with- 
out my  knowing  it." 

"  No,  I  assure  thee,  my  child.  It  suits  my  health  better  to  dine  early. 
Well,  is  It  good?" 

"Good!  yes,  excellent.  Why, 'tis  salt  cod  and  turnips.  lam  so  fond 
of  cod.    I  was  made  to  be  a  fisherman  at  Newfoundland." 

In  reality,  the  good  youth  did  not  much  relish,  after  his  hard  day's 
work,  this  insipid  dish,  which  had  also  been  a  little  burnt  during  his 
tale.  But  he  knew  that  it  so  pleased  his  mother,  to  see  him  keep  a  fast- 
day  without  complaining,  that  he  protended  to  enjoy  the  fish  exceed- 

*  During  the  revolution  of  1830  the  people  had  possession  of  the  jMd* 
ftc«,  tuid  mauy  ucatcd  tbuinfiel"«8  ou  the  tkroue. 
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ingly,  which  made  the  good  woman  observe  with  an  air  of  satisfaction; 
'•Ohl  I  see  tliou  art  farinj,' well,  uij' dear  child;  next  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, I  will  give  thee  just  the  same." 

"Thanks,  mother,  only  not  two  days  running — I  might  get  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  But  let  us  talk  of  what  we  shall  do  to-morrow;  how 
shall  we  spend  our  Sundaj'?  "We  must  amuse  ourselves  well,  for  these 
last  few  days  thou  hast  looked  very  sad,  mother;  and  I  do  not  like  that 
— I  fancy,  thou  must  be  angry  with  me." 

"  With  thee,  my  dear  child?  thou,  who  art  the  model  of " 

"Well,  then— prove  thou  art  happy,  by  taking  a  little  pleasure.  And 
perhaps,"  said  Agrieola,  bowing  gravely  to  La  Mayeux,  "Mademoiselle 
will  do  us  the  honor  to  accompany  tis,  like  the  last  time." 

The  poor  girl  blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes;  her  coantenanoe 
assumed  an  expression  of  bitter  pain,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

"I  have  my  church  to  attend  to  all  the  morning,"  said  Frances  to  her 
son. 

"  Very  well — but  the  evening?  I  will  not  ask  thee  to  go  to  the  plaj, 
but  they  tell  me  there  is  a  famous  juggler  to  be  seen." 

"Thanks,  my  child;  but  that  also  is  a  kind  of  play.'* 

"Ah,  my  dear  mother!  one  may  be  too  scrupulous." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  not  prevent  others  doing  what  they  please." 

"  True,  true— I  was  wrong,  mother.  Well,  if  it  is  fine,  we  can  take  a 
walk  on  the  Boulevards  *  with  poor  Mayeux.  We  have  not  been  out  to- 
gether these  three  months,  and  she  never  stirs  without  us.'' 

"  No,  my  child;  go  by  thyself.  Enjoy  thy  Sunday,  It  is  the  least 
thou  canst  have." 

"  Come,  Mayeux,  help  me  to  perstiade  my  mother." 

"You  know,  Agrieola,"  said  the  seamstress,  again  blushing,  "that  I 
must  not  go  out  any  more  with  you  and  your  mother." 

"And  why  not,  Mademoiselle?  May  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  you 
the  cause  of  this  refusal?"  said  Agrieola,  gayly. 

The  young  girl  smiled  sadly,  and  answered:  "  Because  I  will  not 
a  rain  expose  you  to  have  a  quarrel  on  my  account,  Agrieola." 

"Ah!  forgive  me!"  cried  the  workman,  as  if  vexed  with  himself,  and 
he  struck  his  forehead  impatientlj'. 

The  following  iiicident  is  what  La  Mayeux  alluded  to.  Sometimes, 
but  very  seldom — for  she  was  excessively  scrupulous  in  these  matters — 
the  young  girl  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  Agrieola  and  his  mother.  These 
had  been  to  her  most  delightful  festivals:  .^he  had  worked  whole  nights, 
fasted  whole  days,  to  buy  herself  a  decent  cap  and  a  little  shawl,  so  as 
not  to  disgrace  her  companions;  those  five  or  six  walks,  arm-in-arm 
■ffith  him  that  she  loved  in  secret,  had  afforded  her  the  only  days  of 
happiness  she  had  ever  known. 

During  their  last  ^^alk,  a  coarse  and  brutal  ruffian  had  pushed  against 
the  poor  girl  with  so  much  force  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  repress  a 
slight  exclamation  of  pain.  To  this  the  man  had  only  answered:  "  So 
mvu;h  the  worse  for  thee,  ugly  hunchback!" 

Agrieola,  like  his  father,  was  endowed  with  that  patient  goodness, 
which  strength  and  courage  give  to  generous  hearts;  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely violent,  when  roused  by  a  cowardly  insult.  Incensed  at  th« 
brutalitj'  of  this  man,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  size,  and  strength,  he 
quitted  the  arm  of  his  mother,  to  apply  two  as  vigorous  blows  as  ever 
the  large  and  robust  hand  of  a  smith  dealt  upon  a  human  face;  and,  as 
the  other  attempted  to  return  them,  he  proceeded  with  his  correction,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  crowd,  until  the  culprit  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
the  midst  of  general  hootings.  It  was  this  adventtu-e  which  La  Mayeux 
had  recalled  to  mind  by  saying  that  she  would  not  go  out  with  Agrieola, 
because  she  would  not  expose  him  to  quarrel  on  her  behalf. 

(/ae  may  imagine  the  regret  of  the  young  smith,  at  having  been  the  ia« 

*  Highways  planted  with  trees,  which  surround  Paris, 
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voluntary  cause  of  rererting  to  this  painful  -circumstance — a.ds!  mora 
painful  to  La  Mayeux  than  he  could  suppose,  for  she  loved  him  passion- 
ately, and  it  was  her  deformity  of  figure  that  had  occasioned  the  quar- 
rel. 

Notwithstanding  his  strength  and  resolution,  Agricola  had  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  child;  when  he  thought  how  painful  this  remembrance  musi 
be  for  the  young  girl,  a  large  tear  came  into  his  eye,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  her  in  brotherly  fashion,  and  said:  "  Pardon  my  foolish- 
ness. Come  and  kiss  me!"  And  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  pale,  thin 
cheek  of  La  Mayeux. 

Feeling  that  cordial  pressure,  the  lips  of  the  young  girl  became. white, 
and  her  poor  heart  beat  so  violently,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against 
the  corner  of  the  table. 

*'  Well,  I  am  foi-given — is  it  not  so?"  said  Agricola. 

''Yes,  yes;"  replied  she,  striving  to  subdue  her  emotion;  "I  should 
ask  pardon  for  my  weakness,  but  the  remembrance  of  this  quarrel  makes 
me  ill — I  was  so  much  frightened  if  the  crowd  had  taken  part  against 
thee " 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Frances,  coming  to  the  aid  of  La  Mayeux,  without 
knowing  it;  "I  was  never  so  much  frightened  in  my  life!" 

"What,  mother?"  resumed  Agricola.  willing  to  change  a  subject  of 
conversation,  that  was  disagreeable  both  to  himself  and  the  seamstress^ 
"  thou,  the  wife  of  a  soldier — of  an  old  horse-grenadier  of  the  Imperial 
Guard?— <AoM  to  show  the  white  feather?  Oh!  when  I  think,  that  my 
brave  father  is  coming,  it  puts  me  into  such  a  tremor " 

"  Heaven  grant  lie  may  be  coming!"  said  Frances,  with  a  sigh. 

"Heaven  ought  to  grant  it,"  replied  Agricola;  "thou  hast  had  masses 
enough  said  for  it." 

"  Agricola,  my  child,"  said  Frances,  interrupting  her  son,  and  shaking 
her  head  sorrowfully,  "do  not  speak  thus.  Recollect,  it  concerns  thy 
father." 

"Well,  I'm  in  bad  luck  this  evening.  Now  it's  thy  turn.  I  am  cer- 
tainly either  mad  or  stupid.  Forgive  me,  mother — I  do  nothing  but  ask 
forgiveness  every  moment — but,  when  I  get  to  talk  of  certain  things,  the 
words  slip  out  in  spite  of  myself,  for  I  know  the  pain  they  give  you." 

"  It  is  not  I  whom  they  offend,  my  poor  child." 

"  That  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  I  know  nothing  worse  thtm  to 
offend  one's  mother.  As  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  my  father,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  We  have  received  no  letters  for  the  last  four  months." 

"Recollect,  mother,  tluit  in  the  last  letter  he  dictated — because,  as  ha 
told  us  witli  a  soldier's  frankness,  he  could  read  a  great  deal  better  than 
he  could  write — he  bids  us  not  to  be  uneasy  on  his  account,  for  that  he 
Bhall  be  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  January,  and  will  let  us  know  three  or 
four  days  previous  to  his  arrival,  by  which  barrier  be  means  to  come,  that 
I  may  go  down  to  meet  him." 

"  Yes,  my  cliild;  and  here  we  are  at  the  month  of  February." 

"  The  more  reason  that  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait.  I  go  furthei 
—and  I  should  not  be  .surpris(Ml  if  our  good  (iabriel  were  to  arrive  about 
tlie  same  time.  His  last  letter  from  America  makes  me  hope  as  much. 
What  happiness!  if  all  the  family  were  to  meet  together!" 

"God  grant  it,  my  child!  it  would  be  a  blessed  day  for  me." 

"  And  that  day  will  soon  be  here,  believe  me.  With  ray  father.  It  la 
— no  news,  pood  news!" 

"  Dost  remember  thy  father,  Agricola?"  said  La  Mayeux. 

"  Faith!  to  speak  the  truth,  I  chiefly  remember  his  great  hairy  cap  and 
his  muHta(!he,  wliicli  used  to  friglittm  me  terribly.  It  was  only  the  red 
ribbon  of  liis  cross,  and  the  white  facings  of  his  uniform,  and  th« 
shining  handle  of  liis  saber,  that  could  at  all  reconcile  me  to  him.  Waa 
|t  uol  BO,  inothii?    Hut  whut  is  tiie  matter  witU  tbeeV    Tbou  art  crying," 
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"  Alas,  poor  Baudoin!  he  must  have  suffered  so  much— separated  from 
us — and  now,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Ah,  my  dear  child,  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  he  will  perhap^  only  come  to  a  change  of 
miseries." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean?" 

"  Alas!  I  earn  nothing  now." 

"  Well,  and  do  I  earn  nothing?  Is  there  not  a  room  here  for  him  and 
thee,  a  table  for  him  and  thee?  Only,  my  dear  mother,"  added  the 
smith,  giving  to  his  voice  a  new  expression  of  tenderness,  so  as  not  to 
offend  his  beloved  parent,  "only,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  house- 
keeping, I  would  just  observe— that,  when  my  father  and  Gabriel  are 
returned,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  say  masses  and  burn  candles 
for  them — is  it  not  so,  mother?  And  with  tiiat  saAnng,  my  father  may 
have  his  bottle  of  wine,  and  his  pipe  of  tobacco — and,  on  Sundays,  we 
will  have  a  nice  little  dinner  somewhere." 

Just  then,  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Agricola. 

"  Come  in!"  said  he;  but,  instead  of  obeying  the  summons,  the  person 
Who  had  knocked  only  held  the  door  ajar,  whilst  a  hand  and  arm,  of  a 
bright  green  color,  made  various  signs  of  intelligence  to  the  young 
emith. 

"  It's  Father  Loriot,  the  model  of  dyers,"  said  Agricola.  "  Come  in. 
Father  Loriot,  and  don't  make  so  many  ceremonies." 

"  Impossible,  my  boy!"  I'm  all  over  color  from  head  to  foot.  I  sho«ld 
dye  Madame  Frances's  floor  as  green  as  grass." 

"  So  much  the  better!  it  will  look  like  a  field  and  I'm  so  very  fond  of 
lhecountr}\" 

"  Without  joking,  Agricola,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  directly." 

"  Is  it  about  tlie  spy?  Do  make  yourself  quite  easy.  It  does  not  con- 
cern us,  depend  upon  it." 

"  No — he  is  gone,  I  think,  or  else  I  have  lost  him  in  the  fog — but  it's 
not  that — you  must  really  come  directly.  This  affair  is  important," 
added  the  dyer,  mysteriously,  "  and  concerns  only  yourself." 

"  Only  myself,  "  said  Agricola,  rising  with  some  surprise;  "  what  can 
it  be  then?" 

"  Go  and  see,  my  child,"  said  Frances. 

"  Tes,  mother;  but  the  devil  take  me  if  I  understand  It!" — And  he 
Svent  Qutj  leaving  his  mother  alone  with  La  Mayeux. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE    RETURN. 

FrvE  minutes  after,  Agricola  re-entered  the  room.  His  countenance 
was  pale  and  disturbed,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  his  hand  trem- 
bled; and  yet  his  features  were  expressive  of  no  common  happineis. 
He  remained  a  moment  at  the  door,  as  though  his  feelings  prevented  his 
approaching  his  mother. 

The  eye-sight  of  Frances  was  so  weakened,  that  she  did  not  at  first 
perceive  the  change  in  her  son.  "  Well,  my  child!  what  was  it?"  said  she 
to  him. 

Before  the  smith  could  reply.  La  Mayeux,  more  clear-sighted, 
exclaimed:  "  Good  heavens,  Agricola!  what  is  the  matter?  how  pale 
thou  art." 

"  Mother!"  said  the  workman  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  he  hastened 
toward  Frances,  without  answermg  La  Mayeux;  "  my  mother!  you  must 
be  prepared  for  something  that  will  not  a  little  astonish  you.  Promise 
jne  to  be  reasonable." 

"What  dost  thou  mean?  Thou  tremblest.  Look  at  me  then;  la 
Mayeux  is  right — how  pale  thou  art!" 

"  My  good  mother,"  said  Agricolo-  kneeling  dowu  before  Frances, 
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and  taking  her  two  hands  in  his;  "  you  must — you  do  not  kncKV-w 
but " 

He  was  unable  to  proceed;  tears  of  joy  choked  his  utterance  . 

"Thou  weepest,  my  dear  boy!  My  GodI  what  is  then  the  matteit 
Thou  wilt  frighten  me." 

"Frighten  thee?  Oh,  no!"  said  Agricola,  drying  his  eyes.  "Thott 
wilt  be  pleased,  happy — very  happy — but,  once  more,  be  reasonable— 
for  too  great  joy  does  as  much  harm  as  too  great  grief." 

"  What  dost  thou  say?" 

"  I  told  you,  he  would  soon  come." 

"Thy  father!"  cried  Frances,  and  she  sprang  from  her  chair.  But 
the  surprise  and  emotion  were  too  much  for  her;  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart  to  still  its  beating.s — and  then  she  felt  herself  sinking.  Her  son 
supported  her  to  a  seat.  La  Mayeux  had  kept  discreetly  on  one  side 
during  this  scene,  which  absorbed  all  the  faculties  of  Agricola  and  his 
mother;  but  now  she  approached  timidly,  thinking  she  might  be  useful, 
for  the  countenance  of  Frances  became  more  and  more  agitated. 

"Come,  mother,  courage!",  resumed  the  smith;  "the  blow  is  struckj 
and  it  only  remains  for  you  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  father." 

"  My  poor  Baudoin!  after  eighteen  years' absence — I  cannot  believe 
it,"  said  Frances,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Is  it  true,  my  God,  is  it  really 
true!" 

"  It  is  so  true,  that,  if  you  promise  not  to  be  too  much  agitated,  I  will 
tell  you  when  you  shall  see  >nm." 

"  Soon,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  very  soon." 

"But  when  will  he  arrive!" 

"  It  may  be  from  one  moment  to  the  other;  to-morrow — perhaps  to- 
day." 

"To-day!" 

"  Why,  yes,  mother;  for  I  must  tell  you  at  last;  he  is  arrived " 

"  He  is— he  is "  and  Frances,  stammering,  was  unable  to  finish  the 

sentence. 

"  Just  now  he  was  down-stairs;  before  coming  up  he  begged  the  dyer 
to  let  me  know,  that  I  might  prepare  thee  to  see  him — for  my  good  father 
feared  the  effect  of  a  sudden  surprise  upon  thee " 

"Oh,  heavenly  powers!" 

"And  now,"  cried  Agricola,  with  an  explosion  of  unspeakable  joy, 
"  he  is  there;  he  is  waiting.  Ah,  my  mother,  these  last  ten  minutes  I 
have  hardly  been  able  to  restrain  myself.  My  heart  beat  as  if  it  would 
burst  my  side."   And,  rushing  to  tlie  door,  he  threw  it  open. 

Dagobert,  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the  hand,  appeared  upon  the 
threshold.  Instead  of  flying  to  her  husband's  arms.  Fiances  fell  upon 
her  knees  and  pi'ayed;  raising  her  soul  to  God,  she  offered  up  to  Him 
the  tribute  of  her  sincere  gratitude,  for  having  vouchsafed  to  grant  her 
prayers  and  accept  her  offerings.  For  a  second,  all  the  actors  in  this 
scene  remained  mute  and  motionless. 

From  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  delicacy,  which  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  his  impetuous  feeling  of  tenderness,  Agricola  forbore  to  throw 
himself  at  once  on  the  neck  of  Dagobert;  he  waited,  with  ill-suppressed 
impatience,  till  his  motlier  had  linishcd  her  prayer.  The  soldier  expe- 
rienced the  same  emotion  iis  lii.s  .son;  they  undorstood  each  other;  the 
first  glance  they  exchanged  was  expressive  of  their  affection  and  rever- 
ence for  this  excellent  woman,  who,  in  the  al)sorbing  fervor  of  her  re- 
ligious faith,  forgot  the  creature  in  the  Creator. 

Rose  and  Blanche,  deeply  affetited,  gazed  with  interest  at  this  kneel- 
ing woman,  whilst  La  Mayeux,  sliedding. silent  tears  of  joy  at  the  thought 
of  Agricola's  happiness,  withdrew  into  tlie  darkest  cornerof  the  chamber, 
feeling  herself  a  stranger  and  necessarily  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  thia 
tamily  meeting. 

r- ' 
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Then  Fratices  rose  from  her  knees,  and  advanced  toward  her  husband, 
who  received  her  in  his  arms.  There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence. 
Dagobert  and  Frances  did  not  speak;  broken  sighs  and  sobs,  aspirations 
of  joy,  alone  were  heard.  When  the  two  old  people  raised  their  heads, 
the  countenance  of  each  was  calm,  radiant,  serene;  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  pure  and  simple  feelings  never  leaves  behind  it  a  feverish  or  vio- 
lent agitation. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  soldier  at  last,  in  a  trembling  voice,  as  he  pre- 
sented the  orphans  to  Frances,  who,  her  first  emotion  over,  looked  at 
them  with  astonishment,  "  this  is  my  good  and  worthy  wife.  She  will  be 
what  I  have  been  to  the  daughters  of  General  Simon." 

''  Then,  madame,  you  will  treat  us  as  your  children,"  said  Rose,  ap- 
proaching Frances  with  her  sister, 

"  The  daughters  of  General  Simon!"  cried  the  wife  of  Dagobert,  more 
and  more  surprised. 

'•  Yes,  my  dear  Frances,  they  are  before  tLee.  I  have  broiight  them 
from  a  great  distance,  and  with  some  trouble.  I  will  tell  thee  all  about 
it  by  and  by." 

"Poor  little  dears!  they  are  like  two  angels,"  said  Frances,  contem- 
plating the  orphans  with  as  much  interest  as  admiration. 

"  And  now — for  us  twoV  said  Dagobert  turning  toward  his  son. 

"  At  last!"  cried  Agricola. 

Itwouldbein  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  mad  joy  of  Dagobert 
and  his  son,  and  the  affectonate  warmth  of  their  embraces,  which  the 
soldier  only  interrupted,  to  look  well  at  the  face  of  Agricola,  leaning  his 
hands  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  young  smith,  in  order  the  better 
to  admire  his  manly  and  open  countenance,  his  graceful  and  robust 
form.  Then,  pressing  him  again  to  his  heart,  he  cried;  "  Is  he  not  a  fine 
fellow  ?    Is  he  not  well  made?    And  he  looks  so  good." 

La  Mayeux,  still  retired  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  Agricola;  but  she  feared  that  her  presence,  unobserved  tiU  now, 
was  in  itself  an  indiscretion.  She  would  fain  have  left,  without  being 
seen;  but  it  was  impossible.  Dagobert  and  his  son  were  between  her 
and  the  door;  so,  being  obliged  to  remain,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
charming  faces  of  Rose  and  Blanche.  She  had  never  seen  anything  so 
pretty,  and  the  extraordinary  likeness  of  the  two  young  girl.s  augmented 
her  surprise;  whilst  their  humble,  mourning  garments,  indicative  of  their 
poverty,  involuntarily  increased  the  sympathy  that  La  Mayeux  felt  for 
them. 

"  Dear  children?"  said  Frances;  •'  they  are  cold — their  little  hands  are 
like  ice;  unfortunately,  the  fire  in  the  stove  has  gone  out."  And  .she  en- 
deavored to  warm  the  hands  of  the  orphans  in  her  own,  whilst  Dagobert 
and  his  son  were  still  occupied  in  mutual  endearments. 

As  soon  as  Frances  said  that  the  fire  was  out,  La  Mayeux,  anxious  to 
make  herself  useful  in  excuse  for  her  presence,  ran  to  the  little  closet, 
where  the  charcoal  and  wood  were  kept,  took  a  few  small  pieces,  came 
back  and  knelt  down  before  the  stove,  and,  with  the  help  of  some 
embers  still  hidden  beneath  the  ashes,  succeeded  in  rekindling  the  fire, 
which  soon  began  to  draw  up,  according  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
term.  Then,  filling  a  coffee-pot  with  water,  she  placed  it  in  the  hollow 
of  the  stove,  thinking  that  the  young  girls  would  be  glad  of  some  warm 
beverage. 

La  Mayeux  did  all  this  with  so  little  noise,  and  so  much  celerity — they 
thought  nattirally  so  little  of  her  in  the  midst  of  the  strong  emotions  of 
this  eventful  evening — that  Frances,  occupied  with  Rose  and  Blanche, 
only  perceived  that  the  fire  wat  relighted  by  the  grateful  heat  which  it 
Bent  forth,  and,  soon  after,  by  the  murmur  of  the  boiling  water  in  the 
coffeepot.  This  phenomenon  of  a  fire  kindled  by  itself  did  not,  in  that 
jaoment,  astonish  the  wife  of  Dagobert.  so  completely  was  she  absorbed 
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In  the  thought  of  how  she  was  to  accommodate  the  two  young  girls,  of 
whose  arrival  the  soldier  had  given  her  no  previous  notice. 

Suddenly  a  loud  barking  was  heard  from  outside  the  door.  "  It  is  my 
old  Rabat-joie,"  said  Dagobert,  hastening  to  admit  his  dog;  "he,  too, 
wishes  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  family." 

Kabat-joie  entei'ed  witli  a  bound;  in  a  second  he  was  quite  at  home. 
After  rubbing  his  long  snout  against  the  hand  of  Dagobert,  he  went  to 
pay  his  court  to  Eo»e,  and  Blanche,  and  Frances,  and  Agricola;  then, 
finding  that  he  excited  but  little  attention,  he  turned  toward  La  Mayeux, 
who  was  still  in  her  dark  corner,  and,  putting  into  action  the  popular 
saying,  that  our f fund's  fric?ids  are  otir friends,  he  approached  to  lick  the 
hands  of  the  young  seamstress,  Avho  was  at  this  moment  forgotten  by 
all. 

In  her  singular  state  of  feeling,  this  caress  moved  La  Mayeux  into 
tears;  she  passed  her  long,  thin,  white  hand  several  times  over  the  intel- 
ligent head  of  the  dog;  then,  seeing  that  she  was  no  longer  wanted,  for 
she  had  rendered  ail  the  little  services  she  was  able,  she  took  the  beauti- 
ful flower  wliich  Agricola  had  given  to  her,  opened  the  door  quietly,  and 
went  out  with  s-o  little  noise  that  nobody  perceived  her  departure. 

After  many  efliusions  of  mutual  affection,  Dagobert,  his  wite,  and  son 
teturned  to  the  realities  of  life. 

"  ;My  poor  Frances,"  said  the  soldier,  glancing  at  Rose  and  Blanche, 
"  thou  didst  not  expect  so  pleasant  a  surprise;'" 

"  I  am  only  sorry,  ray  dear,"  answered  Frances,  "  that  the  young  ladies 
have  no  better  lodging  than  this  poor  room,  wnich,  with  Agricola's 
garret " 

'■  Forms  all  our  mansion — well,  there  are  finer  in  the  world;  but  make 
thyself  eas}' — these  children  are  accustomed  to  put  up  with  difliculties." 
To-morrow  morning,  I  shall  go  out  arm-in-arm  with  my  boy,  and  I  prom- 
ise thee  I  shall  hold  my  head  the  highest  of  the  two.  We  will  go  to 
Mr.  Hardy's,  to  visit  General  Simon's  father,  and  talk  over  matters  of 
business " 

"  To-morrow,  unfortunately,"  said  Agricola,  "we  shall  find  neither 
Mr.  Hardy  nor  Marshal  Simon's  father." 

"  What  dost  thou  say,  my  boy!"  cried  Dagobert,  hastily.  *^  JUarshal 
Bimon?" 

"Yes;  since  1880,  his  friends  have  procured  the  recognition  of  the 
tank  and  title,  which  the  Emperor  bestowed  upon  him  after  the  battle  of 
Ligny." 

"  Really?"  cried  Dagobert,  with  emotion.  "  It  ought  not  to  surprise 
pie,  because  it  is  only  justice;  when  the  Emperor  has  said  a  thing,  others 
may  well  say  the  same.  Never  mind! — the  thought  of  it  touches  my 
heart."  Then,  addressing  the  young  girls,  he  added:  "Did  j'ou  hear, 
my  children?  You  arrive  at  Paris  the  daughters  of  a  duke  and  nmrshal. 
It  is  true,  one  would  hardly  think  so,  to  see  you  in  this  poor  place,  my 
Jittle  duchesses — but,  patience!  all  will  turn  out  well.  Father  Simon 
must  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  of  his  son's  promotion — eh,  my  boy?'* 

"  He  tc^ld  us  he  would  give  all  tlie  rank  and  all  the  titles  in  the  world 
for  one  more  sight  of  his  son.  It  was  in  t  he  general's  ab.sence,  you  see, 
that  his  friends  solicited  and  obtained  this  act  of  justice;  however,  we 
expect  him  soon,  for  his  last  letters  from  India  announced  his  innnediato 
departure." 

At  these  words.  Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other.  Their  eyes 
were  filled  with  sweet  tears. 

"Thank  God!  we  had  partly  reckoned  on  this  return.  But  why  shall 
we  not  find  either  Mr.  Hardy  or  Father  Simon  to-morrow?" 

"  Tliey  went,  about  ten  days  ago,  to  look  over  soitie  English  iron-works 
established  in  the  Stiutli,  and  to  study  their  management.  They  will  be 
back  from  one  day  to  the  other." 

"  It  Is  deucedly  vexatious— for  I  wished  to  see  the  general's  father  on 
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Important  business;  however,  thou  wilt  know  wiiore  to  write  to  him,  and 
to-morrow  thou  shalt  inform  him  that  his  granddauKliters  have  arrived 
here.  Meantime,  mj'  children,"  added  the  soldier,  tiirnin<^  toward  Rose 
and  Blanche,  "  my  wife  will  give  you  her  bed,  and,  taking  the  fortune  of 
war  as  it  comes, "you  will  not  be  worse  lodged  than  you  were  on  the 
journey." 

"  We  shall  always  be  very  well  with  thee  and  Madame  Frances,"  said 
Rose. 

"  And  then,  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  being  at  last  in  Paris,"  added 
Blanche,  "  since  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  meet  our  father." 

"With  that  hope,  one  may  take  patience,  I  know,"  said  Dagobert; 
•*  still,  after  all  you  expected  of  Paris,  you  must  be  finely  disappointed, 
my  children.  Faith!  you  have  not  yet  seen  much  of  the  golden  city  you 
dreamt  of;  but,  patience!  patience!  you  will  find  that  Paris  is  not  so  bad 
a  place  as  it  looks." 

"And  then,"  said  Agricola,  gayly,  "for  these  young  ladies,  the  arrival 
©f  Marshal  Simon  will  really  change  Paris  into  a  golden  city." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Rose,  smiling. 

"What,  Mademoiselle!  you  know  my  name?" 

"  Certainlj',  Mr.  Agricola;  we  used  often  to  talk  of  you  with  Dagobert, 
and  lately  with  Gabriel,"  added  Blanche. 

"  Gabriel!"  cried  Agricola  and  his  mother  together,  struck  with  suti 
prise. 

"Ah!  true!"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  knowing  glance  at  the  orphans; 
"we  have  enough  to  tell  you  to  last  a  fortnight,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  how  we  met  Gabriel.  All  I  can  say  is,  that,  in  his  own  way,  he  is 
as  fine  a  fellow  as  my  boy — I  shall  never  get  tired  of  saying  my  boy — and 
that  they  are  well  fitted  to  love  each  other  as  brothers.  My  brave  wife!" 
added  Dagobert,  with  emotion,  "  that  was  a  noble  act  of  thine,  when 
thou  wast  already  poor  enough,  to  take  in  that  unfortunate  child,  and 
bring  him  up  with  thine  own." 

"  My  dear,  don't  speak  thus— it  was  quite  natural." 

"  Well,  I  owe  thee  something  for  it;  it  is  down  to  thy  account.  Mean- 
time, thou  wilt  certainly  see  him  to-morrow  morning." 

"  My  dear  brother  arrived  also!"  cried  the  young  smith;  "  who  will  say, 
after  this,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  lucky  days?  And  where  did 
you  meet  him,  father?" 

"  You!  always  yoii! — I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  my  boy:  because  thou  canst 
make  songs,  dost  think  thyself  too  great  a  man  to  say  tlioa  to  me?" 

"But,  father " 

"  No,  no — I  must  have  plenty  of  thees  and  thmis,  to  make  up  for  all 
ihose  I  have  lost  these  eighteen  j'ears.  As  for  Gabriel,  I  will  tell  thee  all 
about  him  by  and  by,  and  how  we  happened  to  meet;  for  thou  must  not 
think  to  sleep  to-night.  Thou  shalt  give  me  half  thy  room,  and  we  will 
have  a  long  talk  together.  Rabat-joie  will  remain  outsidp  this  door;  it  is 
an  old  habit  of  his  to  be  near  the  children." 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Frances;  "I  think  of  nothing — only  in  such  a  mo- 
ment     But  these  young  ladies  will  want  some  .supper — and  thou  to«. 

Agricola  shall  go  and  get  something  from  the  tavern." 

"What  do  you  say,  my  children — have  you  any  appetite?" 

"  Thanks,  Dagobert;  we  could  not  eat.  We  are  too  joyful  to  be  hun- 
gry." 

"  You  will  take  a  little  hot  wine  and  water,  with  some  sugar,  just  to 
Warm  you,  my  dear  j'oung  ladies,"  said  Frances;  "unfortunately,  I  have 
nothing  else  in  the  house." 

"That  will  do,  Frances;  the  poor  children  are  tired.  Thou  hadst  bet- 
ter put  them  to  bed,  whilst  I  go  up-stairs  with  my  boy;  to-mon-ow  morn- 
ing, before  Rose  and  Blanche  are  a^vake,  I  will  come  and  have  ^  tali 
with  thee,  so  as  to  let  Agricola  have  a  little  rest." 

At  tUi$  moment,  a  knock  was  beard  at  the  dgpr. 
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"  It  is  our  good  Mayeux,  who  has  come  to  ask  if  we  want  anj^thing,'^ 
said  Agricola. 

"  1  thought  she  was  here  when  my  husband  came  in,"  replied  Frances. 

"  So  she  was,  poor  girl!  but  she  no  doubt  went  away,  for  fear  of  being 
a  check  on  us.  She  is  so  very  nice  in  such  matters.  She  would  never 
knock  so  loud  at  the  door,  for  instance." 

"  Then  see  who  it  is,  Agricola,"  said  Frances. 

Before  the  young  smith  could  reach  the  door,  it  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  man,  decently  attired,  and  with  a  respectable  countenance,  ad- 
vanced several  steps  into  the  room,  throwing  rapid  glances  all  about 
bim;  for  an  instant  liis  eyes  rested  on  Rose  and  Blanche. 

"  Permit  me  to  observe,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  going  to  meet  him,  "  that, 
after  knocking,  you  might  have  waited  till  we  opened  the  door.  What 
is  your  pleasure?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  extreme  politeness, 
speaking  very  slowly,  so  as  to  be  able  lo  remain  longer  in  the  room;  "  I 
make  you  a  million  of  excuses;  I  am  really  grieved  at  my  indiscretion;  I 
am  really  confused " 

'•Very  well,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  impatiently;  "what  do  you  want?" 

"  Pray,  sir,  does  not  Mademoiselle  Soliveau  live  here;  a  young  work- 
woman— rather  deformed?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  up-stairs,"  said  Agricola. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir!"  cried  this  polite  personage,  again  beginning  to 
make  a  number  of  low  bows,  "  I  am  really  quite  confused  at  my  own 
stupidity.  I  thouglit  I  should  have  found  the  young  woman  in  ques- 
tion, for  whom  I  have  procured  some  work  from  a  person  of  respect- 
ability." 

"It  is  very  late,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  much  surprised;  "this  young 
woman  is  known  to  our  family,  and  if  you  will  come  to-morrow  you  will 
be  able  to  see  her.     To-night,  she  is  gone  to  bed," 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  onlj^  to  reiterate  my  excuses " 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Agricola;  making  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"I  beg  this  lady,  and  these  young  ladies,  and  this  gentleman,  to  be 
persuaded " 

"  If  you  continue  much  longer  in  this  way,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  "  you 
will  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  your  apology — and  then  there 
will  be  no  end  to  it." 

At  these  words  of  Apricola,  which  made  Rose  and  Blanche  smile, 
Dagobert  drew  his  mustache  proudly  through  his  fingers.  "  How  ready 
the  boy  is!"  said  he  in  a  whisper  to  his  wife.  "  It  does  not  astonish  thee, 
because  thou  art  used  to  it." 

During  this  time,  the  obsequious  personage  .slowly  withdrew,  after 
casting  a  long  last  look  at  the  sisters,  Agricola  and  JDagobert,  A  few 
minutes  later  Frances,  having  laid  a  mattress  on  the  ground  for  herself, 
and  furnished  the  bed  with  clean,  white  s?:eets  for  the  orphans,  was  oc- 
cupied in  undressing  them  with  maternal  solicitude,  whilst  Dagobert, 
and  Agricola  motinted  together  to  the  gaiTet. 

As  the  smith  lighted  his  father  up-stairs,  and  passed  close  to  the  lit- 
tJe  chamber  of  La  Mayeux,  tlie  latter,  half  hidden  in  the  shade,  said  to 
him  rapidly  in  a  low  voice:  "  Agricola,  a  great  danger  is  at  hand;  I  must 
speak  to  thee." 

TLese  words  were  spoken  so  quickly,  and  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Dago- 
bert did  not  hear  them;  but  as  Ajiricola  had  started,  and  stopped  sud- 
denly, the  soldier  said  to  him:  "Well,  my  boy!  what  is  the  matter?" 

'•  Nothing,  father,"  said  the  smith,  tm'uing!  I  was  afraid  thou  couldst 
not  see  thy  way." 

"  Never  fear!  I  have  the  eyes  and  legs  of  fifteen  this  evening."  And 
the  soldier,  who  had  not  perceived  the  astonishment  of  his  son,  entered 
with  hiio  the  little  gwret  io  which  they  wvre  to  pass  the  night. 
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Some  mlnnfes  a^'ter  he  quitted  the  Iiouse,  the  man  of  ceremonious 
politeness,  wlio  had  come  to  the  lodginj?  of  Dagobcrt's  wife  to  inquire 
about  La  Mayeux,  w(^nt  to  tlie  end  of  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  aud  drew 
near  to  a  liaekney-coaoh,  which  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
square  of  the  Cloister  Saint-Merry. 

Sitting  baclc  in  this  coach  was  Mr.  Rodin,  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 
"  Well?"  said  lie,  in  a  tone  of  interrogation. 

"  The  two  young  girls,  and  the  man  with  the  gray  mustache;"  replied 
the  other,  "  are  safely  housed  at  Frances  Baudoin's.  Before  I  knocked 
at  the  door,  I  listmed  for  some  minutes,  and  I  find  that  the  young  girls 
are  to  sleep  this  night  with  Frances,  whilst  the  old  man  is  to  share  the 
room  of  tlie  smith." 

"Very  well,"  said  Rodin. 

"I  could  not  venture  to  insist,"  continued  the  polite  man,  "  upon  f3«©- 
ing  the  hunctibacked  seamstress  this  evening,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Bacchanals.  I  will  call  to-morrow  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  letter  she  must  have  received  with  regard  to  the  young  work- 
man." 

"  Do  not  fail  to  do  so;  and  now  (though  'tis  late)  you  will  go  with  a 
message  from  me  to  Frances  Baudoin's  c(infe?sor;  tell  him,  that  I  ex- 
pect him  in  the  Rue  du  Milieu-des-Ursins— that  he  must  come  instantly, 
without  losing  a  minute.  You  will  accompany  him,  and,  if  I  should  not 
be  thei-e,  he  must  wait  for  me — you  may  add  that  things  of  the  first  im- 
portance are  at  stake." 

"  All  this  shall  be  faithfully  executed,"  answered  the  polite  man,  mak- 
ing a  low  bow  to  Rodin,  as  the  coach  drove  rapidly  off. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AGRICOLA   AND   MAYEUX. 

Ajr  hour  after  these  scenes,  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the 
house  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche.  A  faint  light,  seen  through  two  glass 
panes  let  into  a  door,  announced  that  La  Mayeux  was  still  watching; 
for  the  dark  hole,  in  which  she  lived,  was  almost  deprived  of  air,  and 
only  lighted  in  the  daytime  by  means  of  this  door,  which  opened  upon  a 
narrow  aud  murky  passage,  beneath  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

A  sorry  bed,  a  table,  an  old  trunk,  and  a  chair,  so  filled  up  this  icy 
abode,  that  two  persons  could  not  sit  down  in  it,  unless  one  took  a  place 
on  the  bed.  The  magnificent  flower  that  Agricola  had  given  to  La 
Mayeux,  carefully  deposited  in  a  glass  full  of  water,  stood  upon  the 
table,  on  which  also  were  different  pieces  of  linen;  it  opened  its  purple 
calyx,  aud  spread  its  sweet  perfume  in  the  midst  of  this  miserable 
closet,  With  walls  of  damp,  gray  plaster,  feebly  lighted  by  one  meager 
candle. 

>  La  Mayeux,  still  dressed,  was  seated  upon  her  bed,  with  agitated 
countenance  and  eyes  ftill  of  tears,  one  hand  resting  on  the  bolster,  and 
her  head  leaning  toward  the  door,  whilst  she  listened  in  agony  for  the 
well-known  step  of  Agricola.  The  heart  of  the  young  girl  beat  violeatly; 
her  face,  generally  so  pale,  was  slightly  colored  with  emotion.  From 
time  to  time,  she  glanced,  as  if  in  fear,  at  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand; 
this  letter  had  arrived  during  the  evening  by  the  post,  and  had  been 
placed  on  La  Mayeux's  table  by  the  dyer  (who  acted  as  porter),  whilst 
she  was  present  at  the  interview  of  Dagobert  with  his  family. 

Suddenly  the  young  girl  heard  a  door,  very  close  to  her  own,  open 
gently.  "At  last!"  she  exclaimed;  "it  is  he!" — and  Agricola  entered 
the  room. 

"I  waited  till  my  father  was  asleep,"  said  the  smith,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  an  air  that  betokened  more  curiosity  than  uneasiness.  "  What 
can  be  the  matter,  my  good  Mayeux?    Thy  countenance  is  change4-~ 
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thou  art   .seeping — what  has  happened?    Of  what  danger  didst  t.»^it 
epeak?" 

"  ReadI"  said  La  Mayeus  in  a  trembling  voice,-as  she  hastily  handed 
to  him  the  open  letter.   Agricola  drew  near  the  light,  and  read  as  follows: 

"'A  person,  who  cannot  make  himself  known,  but  who  is  aware  of 
the  fraternal  interest  you  feel  for  Agricola  Baudoin,  informs  you  that 
this  younn:  and  honest  workman  will  probably  be  arrested  in  the  course 
of  to-morrow.'  " 

"I!"  exclaimed  Agricola,  looking  at  the  young  girl  with  an  air  of 
aanazement.     ''  What  can  it  meanv" 

"Go  on!"  said  the  seamstress  quickly,  clasping  her  hands. 

Hardly  able  to  believe  his  eyes,  Agricola  thus  resumed:  "  '  His  song 
of  the  "Free  \\'orkmen"  has  compromised  him.  Several  copies  were  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  a  secret  society,  whose  heads  have  just  been 
imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  the  plot  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires.'  "* 

"  Alas!"  said  the  seamstress,  bursting  into  tears,  "  now  I  see  it  all. 
The  man  whom  the  dyer  saw  watching  below  was  a  spy  waiting  for  thy 
arrival.'* 

"  Pshaw!  this  accusation  is  absurd,"  cried  Agi-icola;  "do  not  torment 
thyself  about  it,  my  good  Mayeux.  I  take  no  part  in  politics;  my  verses 
are  only  inspired  by  the  love"  of  humanity.  Is  it  ray  fault  if  they  have 
been  found  amongst  the  oapers  of  a  secret  society?" 

He  threw  the  letter  with  disdain  upon  the  table.  "  Go  on!"  said  La 
Mayeux  to  him;  "  pray,  go  on!" 

"  Oh!  if  thou  wish  it,"  replied  Agricola,  and  he  thus  continued: 

" 'A  warrant  has  been  issued  against  Agricola  Baudoin.  No  doubt 
his  innocence  will  be  made  apparent  sooner  or  later;  but  he  will  do  -well 
to  withdraw  from  pursuit  as  soon  as  possible,  to  escape  a  precautionary 
detention  of  two  or  tliree  months,  which  would  be  a  terrible  blow  for  his 
mother,  of  whom  lie  is  the  sole  support. 

"  '  A  Sincere  Friend,  who  is  obliged  to  remain  unknown.'  " 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  smith  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
assuming  a  careless  air,  said  laughing  to  the  seamstress:  "Be  content, 
my  good  Mayeux;  these  waps  have  oul}'  mistaken  the  month.  They 
want  to  make  me  an  April  fool  by  anticipation." 

"Agricola,  for  Heaven's  sake!'"'  said  the  young  woman,  in  a  suppli- 
cating voice,  "do  not  treat  this  matter  lightly— believe  in  my  presenti- 
ments— listen  to  this  advice." 

"But  I  tell  thee,  my  child,  my  song  of  the  'Workmen'  has  been 
printed  these  two  months;  it  is  not  at  all  political,  and,  if  it  were,  they 
would  not  have  wailed  till  now  to  prosecute." 

"  Remember,  the  circumstances  are  no  longer  the  same.  Only  two 
days  ago,  tliis  plot  was  discovered  hard  by  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires; 
and  if  tiiy  ver.-^es,  till  then  perhaps  unknown,  were  found  upon  the  per- 
sons arrested  for  this  conspiracy,  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  eompro' 
mise  you." 

"  What!  verses  in  which  I  celebrate  the  love  of  labor  and  universal 
charity?  If  so,  Justice  must  be  blind  indeed,  and  reqirires  a  dog  and 
stick  to  guitli^  her  along." 

"Agricola,"  said  the  young  girl,  distressed  at  seeing  the  smith  make 
so  light  of  the  danger,  "listen  to  mo,  I  conjure  thee.  No  doubt  thy 
verses  paint  tlio  sat^red  love  of  labor;  but  they  also  deplore  the  unjust 
doom  of  poor  workpeople,  condiiniiod  witliout  hope  to  all  the  miseries 
of  life — thoy  i)rcach  an  evangolieal  fraternity,  but  they  express  also  tho 
indignation  of  a  trood  and  noble  luart  against  the  selfish  and  the  bad. 
Ardently  dost  tliou  pray  for  tlic  deliverance  of  those  workmen,  wlio, 
less  happy  than  thou  art,  have  no  generous  patron  like  Mr.  Hardy.  Well, 

•  For  some  time  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  conspiracies  figaiual 
^b»  governmeut  were  frequent  in  Ptiris. 
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Agricolt.,  what  more  is  needed  to  compromise  thee,  in  these  times  of 
trouble;  particularly  if  many  copies  of  thy  song  were  found  upon  the 
persons  arrested?" 

These  few  sensible  words,  pronounced  with  warmth  by  an  excellent 
creature,  whose  reasonings  were  supplied  by  the  heart,  made  Agricola 
look  more  seriously  at  the  'advice  received.  Seeing  him  shaken,  La 
Mayeux  continued:  "  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  fellow-workman  Remi?" 

"Remi?" 

"  Yes,  a  letter  of  his— of  no  importance  in  itself— was  found  last  year 
on  a  person  arrested  for  conspiracy,  and  he  was  a  month  in  prison." 

'True,  my  good  Mayeux;  but  they  soon  discovered  the  injustice  of 
ihe  accusation,  and  he" was  set  at  liberty." 

"  After  having  been  a  month  in  prison — and  that  is  just  what  they 
advise  thee  to  avoid.  Only  think  of  it,  Agricola!  a  month  in  prison— 
and  thy  mother!" 

These  remarks  of  La  Mayeux  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Agricola; 
he  took  the  letter  and  read  it  again  attentively.  "  And  the  man  who 
was  watching  about  the  house  all  the  evening?"  resumed  the  young  girl. 
"I  come  back  to  that,  because  it  is  not  natural.  Oh!  what  a  blow  it 
would  be  for  thy  fathei-,  for  thy  poor  mother  who  no  longer  gains  any- 
thing! Art  thou  not  their  sole  resource?  Think  of  it:  without  thee, 
what  would  become  of  them?" 

"It  would  indeed  Jbe  terrible,"  said  Agricola,  throwing  the  letter 
upon  the  table;  "  What  thou  say  est  about  Remi  is  quite  true.  He  was 
as  innocent  as  I  am.  It  was  an  error  of  justice — an  involuntary  error, 
no  doubt— but  not  the  less  cruel.  Still,  they  do  not  arrest  a  man  with- 
out hearing  him." 

"They  arrest  him  first,  and  hear  him  afterward,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
bitterly;  "in  a  month  or  two,  they  set  him  at  liberty — and  if  he  have  a 
wife  and  children,  who  only  live  by  his  daily  labor,  what  do  they  do 
whilst  he  is  in  prison?    Why,  they  weep  for  cold  and  hunger!" 

At  these  simple  and  touching  words  of  La  Mayeux  Agricola  shud- 
dered. "A  month  without  work,"  said  he,  with  a  pensive  air;  "and 
my  mother — my  father — these  two  young  girls,  who  also  form  part  of  our 
family,  till  Marshal  Simon  or  his  father  shall  arrive  in  Paris!  Yes,  thou 
art  right;  the  thought  of  it  makes  me  tremble,  in  spite  of  myself." 

"  Agricola,"  cried  La  Mayeux,  suddenly,  "if  thou  wert  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Hardy.  He  is  so  good,  his  character  is  so  highly  esteemed  and  hon- 
ored, that  if  he  were  to  offer  to  be  bound  for  thee,  they  would  probably 
cease  this  prosecution." 

"  Unfortunately  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  here;  he  is  on  a  journey  with  Mar- 
shal Simon's  father." 

Then,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  Agricola  answered,  trying  to  sur- 
mount his  fears:  "  No,  I  cannot  believe  thii.  \etter.  After  all,  I  prefer  to 
wait  the  event.  I  shall  at  least  have  the  chance  of  proving  my  inno- 
cence at  my  first  examination;  for,  whether  I  go  to  prison  or  hide  my- 
self somewhere,  my  labor  would  equally  fail  my  family." 

"Alas,  it  is  true!"  said  the  poor  girl.  "What  is  to  be  done,  kind 
Heaven?  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"My  brave  father!"  said  Agricola.  "  If  this  misfortune  should  happen 
to-morrow,  what  a  reception  for  him — for  him,  who  has  just  gone  to 
sleep  so  full  of  joy?"    And  the  smith  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Unhappily,  the  terrors  of  La  Mayeux  were  not  exaggerations;  it  will 
be  remembered  how,  at  this  period  of  the  year  1833, "before  and  after 
the  plot  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  a  vast  number  of  precautionary  ar- 
rests took  place  amongst  the  working  classes,  in  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent reaction  against  democratic  ideas. 

Suddenly  La  Mayeux  broke  the  silence,  which  had  lasted  for  some  min- 
utes. A  deep  blush  suffused  lier  countenance,  which  wore  an  "ndofiua- 
ble  expression  of  restraint,  grief  and  h»ope. 
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"  Agricola,  thou  art  saved!"  she  exclaimed. 

"What  dost  thou  mean?" 

"That  good,  that  beautiful  young  lady,  who  gave  thee  this  flower," 
and  La  Mayeux  showed  it  to  the  smith,  "  she,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
repair  an  involuntary  offense,  must  have  a  generous  heart.  Address  thy- 
self to /(«•." 

At  these  words,  which  she  seemed  to  articulate  with  a  violent  effort, 
two  large  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  I.a  Maj'eux.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  experienced  an  emotion  of  painful  jealousy;  to  another 
woman  w»uld  belong  the  happiness  of  aiding  hiiii,  whom  she,  poor  help- 
less creature,  could  only  love! 

"Dost think  of  it?"  said  Agricola,  in  surprise.  "What  could  thig 
young  lady  do  in  the  matter?" 

"  Did  she  not  tell  thee  to  recollect  her  name  and  to  address  thyself  to 
her  under  all  circumstances?" 

"  Yes,  doubtless " 

*  Well!  this  young  lady.  In  the  high  position  in  which  she  is,  must  hav« 
influential  acquaintances,  who  will  be  able  to  protect  thee.  Go  to  her 
tomorrow  morning — tell  her  frankly  what  has  happened — and  ask  her 
assistance." 

"  But,  my  good  Mayeux,  wliat  wouldst  thou  have  her  do?" 

"Listen!  I  remember  my  father  telling  us  long  ago,  that  he  had  saved 
one  of  his  friends  from  going  to  prison,  by  giving  bail  for  him.  It  will 
be  easy  for  thee  to  convince  this  young  lady  of  thy  innocence;  and,  it 
Bhe  will  give  security  for  thee,  it  seems  to  me  that  thou  wilt  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  child!  how  can  1  ask  such  a  service  of  a  person  that  I 
do  not  know?" 

"Believe  me,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux,  sadly,  "I  would  never  ad- 
vise thee  to  anything  that  could  lower  thee  in  the  eyes  of  any  one — above 
all,  of  this  young  lady.  1  do  not  tell  thee  to  ask  for  money — but,  for 
such  a  security  as  will  enable  thee  to  continue  thy  work,  so  that  thy 
family  may  not  be  left  without  resource.  Believe  me,  such  a  request  is 
noble  and  worthy  on  thy  side;  the  heart  of  this  young  lady  is  generous, 
and  she  will  understand  thee.  For  her  to  find  the  bail  will  be  nothing; 
for  thee  it  will  be  everything.    It  will  be  the  salvation  of  thy  family." 

"Thou  art  right,  my  good  Mayeux,"  said  Agricola,  overcome  with 
sorrow;  "  it  will  periiaps  be  well  to  risk  this  stsp.  Were  the  young  lady 
to  consent  to  render  ms  this  service,  and  to  find  security  forme,  I  should 
be  prepared  for  every  event.  But  no,  no,"  added  the  smith,  rising,  "  1 
shall  never  dare  to  apply  to  this  young  lady.  What  claim  have  I  upon 
her?  What  is  the  little"  service  I  did  her,  compared  with  that  I  have  to 
ask?" 

"  Dost  thou  think,  Agricola,  that  a  generous  soul  measures  the 
services  it  may  render  by  those  it  has  received?  Trust  to  the  instincts 
of  my  heart;  I  am  only  a  poor  creature,  who  ought  not  to  compare  myself 
with  any  other  i)ersoii;  J  am  nothing,  I  can  do  nothing.  And  yet,  Agri- 
cola—I  am  sure— yes,  lam  snre— that  this  young  lady,  who  is  so  much 
above  me,  will  feel  what  I  should  feel  under  these  circumstances — will 
understand,  as  well  as  1  ishould,  thy  cruel  position— and  will  do  with  joy, 
and  pleasure,  and  gratitude,  just  what  I  would  do — if,  alas!  I  were  able 
to  do  anything  but  devote  myself  in  vain." 

In  spite  of  herself,  La  Jlayeux  pronoiuiced  these  last  words  in  such  a 
heart-piercing  tone — llierc  was  something  so  affecting  in  the  comparison, 
which  this  unfortunate  creature  drew  between  her  own  obscure,  despised, 
miserable,  and  infnm  condition,  and  the  resplendent  youth,  beauty,  and 
impulse  of  Adrieune  do  Cardoville— that  Agricola  was  moved  to  tears. 
Ue  held  forth  his  hand  to  La  Ma.veu.x,  and  said  to  her  in  a  softened 
yoi(;e:  "  Uow  good  tiiou  arti  Wliat  uobIca«S8,  what  good  seius,  wluU 
fi«U0Mjri"  . 
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•'  Alas!  I  can  do  nothing  but  advise." 

"  And  thy  advice  shall  be  followed,  my  good  Mayeux,  for  it  is  that  of 
the  noblest  nature  I  have  ever  met  with.  Thou  has  convinced  me  too  of 
the  propriety  of  the  step,  by  persuading  me  that  the  heart  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville— may  be  worth  thine  own." 

At  this  .simple  and  sincere  avowal  La  Mayeux  forgot  almost  all  she 
had  suffered,  so  sweet  and  consoling  was  her  emotion.  For  if  beings  of 
this  order,  inevitably  destined  to  .suffering,  have  sorrows  unknown  to 
the  world,  they  have  also  humble  and  timid  joys  equally  unknown.  The 
least  word  of  tender  affection,  which  raises  them  in  their  own  esteem,  is 
so  grateful,  so  ineffably  precious  to  these  poor  creatures,  doomed  habitu- 
ally to  contempt,  to  harsh  treatment,  and  to  a  despairing  doubt  of 
themselves! 

"  It  is  agreed  then.  Thou  wilt  go  to-morrow  morning  to  this  young 
lady— is  it  not  so?"  cried  La  Mayeux,  reviving  to  hope.  "  At  break  of 
day  I  will  go  and  watch  at  the  street-door  to  see  if  there  be  anything 
suspicious,  and  to  let  thee  know." 

"  Good,  excellent  girl!"  said  Agricola,  more  and  more  affected. 

"  Thou  shouldst  go  before  thy  father  wakes.  The  quarter  of  the 
town,  in  which  this  young  lady  lives,  is  so  quiet  that  to  go  there  will  be 
almost  to  hide  thyself." 

"  I  think  I  hear  my  father's  voice'"  said  Agricola,  suddenly. 

La  Maj'eux's  chamber  was  so  near  the  garret  of  the  smith  that,  listen- 
ing attentively,  they  could  hear  Dagobert  repeating  in  the  dark:  "  Agri- 
cola! art  thou  asleep,  my  boy?  I  have  had  my  fii'st  nap,  and  my  tongue 
itches  to  be  talking." 

"Go  quickly,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux;  "thy  absence  will  make 
him  uneasy.  In  any  case,  do  not  set  out  to-morrow  morning  before 
I  have  seen  thee  and  told  thee  if  anything  is  stirring." 

"  Agricola!  art  thou  not  there?"  "resumed  Dagobert,  in  a  still  louder 
voice. 

"Here  I  am,  father,"  said  the  smith,  returning  to  his  own  garret;  "  1 
went  to  fasten  a  shutter  that  was  blowing  about,  for  fear  it  should  wake 
thee." 

"  Thankye,  my  boy!  but  'tis  not  the  noise  that  awoke  me,"  said  Dago- 
bert, gajiy;  "  'twas  a  real  Jnmger  to  have  some  talk  with  thee.  Ah,  my 
poor  boy!  thou  dost  not  know  the  craving  ot  an  old  father,  who  has  not 
seen  his  son  for  eighteen  years!" 

"  Wilt  thou  have  a  light,  father?" 

"No,  no — 'tis  extravagant!  Let  us  talk  in  the  dark.  That  will  give 
me  a  new  pleasure  to-morrow  at  peep  of  day;  'twill  be  like  seeing  thee 
again  for  the  first  time." 

The  door  of  Atrricola's  chamber  was  here  shut  to,  and  La  Mayeux 
heard  no  more.  The  poor  creature  threw  herself,  without  undressing, 
upon  her  bed,  but  she  did  not  close  her  eyes  the  whole  uisht,  waiting 
with  anxiety  for  daybreak,  that  she  might  watch  for  Agricola's  safety. 

And  yet,  notwithstandiuff  her  anxious  thoughts  for  the  morrow,  she 
sometimes  resigned  herself  to  a  melancholy  reverie,  in  which  she  com- 
pared the  interview  she  had  just  had  (in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with 
the  man  she  adored  in  secret)  with  what  such  an  interview  might  have 
been  had  she  possessed  the  cliarni  of  t)eauty,  and  been  loved  even  as  she 
herself  loved,  with  a  pure  and  devoted  affection.  But  knovvino;  well  that 
she  could  never  hope  to  share  the  sweet  delights  of  a  mutual  passion, 
she  found  her  consolation  in  the  idea  that  ehe  might  have  been  useful  to 
him. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning  La  Mayeux  rose  cently,  and  descended 
tb*  stairs  oa  tiptoe  to  see  if  any  danger  menaced  Agricola, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    WAKING    UP. 

Thb  weather,  which  had  been  damp  and  foggy  during  a  portion  of  the 
night,  had  become  clear  and  cold  toward  morning.  Through  the  little 
window,  which  gave  light  to  the  garret  where  Agricola  slept  with  his 
father,  a  patch  of  blue  sky  was  visible. 

The  closet  of  the  young  smith  had  as  poor  an  appearance  as  that  of 
La  Mayeux;  the  only  ornament,  placed  above  the  little  deal  table,  on 
which  Agricola  used  to  write, his  poetic  inspirations,  and  there  nailed  to 
the  wall,  was  a  portrait  of  Beranger — of  that  immortal  poet,  whom  the 
people  cherish  and  revere,  because,  endowed  with  rare  and  excellent 
genius,  he  has  loved  and  enlightened  that  people,  and  sung  their  glories 
and  their  reverses. 

Though  the  day  only  began  to  dawn,  Dagobert  and  Agricola  had 
already  risen.  The  latter  possessed  sufficient  command  over  himself  to 
dissimulate  his  uneasiness,  which  had  only  increased  upon  reflection. 
The  rash  enterprise  of  the  Rue  des  Pronvaires  had  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  precautionary  arrests,  and  the  discovery  of  several  copies  of 
his  song  of  the  "  Free  Workmen,"  in  possession  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  abortive  conspiracy,  would  naturally  compromise  the  young  smith, 
at  least  for  a  time.   Still,  he  did  not  let  his  father  perceive  his  anxiety. 

Seated  by  the  side  of  his  son,  on  the  edge  of  their  narrow  bed,  the 
soldier,  who,  at  peep  of  day,  had  shaved  and  dressed  himself  with  mili- 
tary exactness,  held  the  two  hands  of  Agricola  in  his  own;  his  couate- 
nance  was  radiant  with  joy;  he  could  not  look  at  him  enough. 

"  Thou  wilt  laugh  at  me,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "but  I  wished  the  night  at 
the  devil,  that  I  might  have  a  good  look  at  thee  by  daylight.  Now  I  can 
see  thee  properly,  without  losing  anything.  'Tis  another  folly  of  mine,, 
but  I  like  to  see  thee  wear  the  mustache.  What  a  fine  horse-grenadier 
thou  wouldst  have  made!  Didst  thou  never  have  any  wish  to  be  a 
soldier?" 

"  And  my  mother?" 

"  Ah,  true!— and  then,  after  all,  I  think  the  time  of  the  saber  is  gone 
by.  We  old  fellows  are  only  fit  to  be  put  in  the  chimne3'-corner,  like  old 
rusty  carbines:  we  have  had  our  day." 

"  Yes,  a  day  of  heroism  and  glory,"  said  Agricola,  proudly;  then  he 
added,  in  a  voice  of  deep  tenderness  and  affection:  "  Dost  thou  know. 
It  is  a  good  and  fine  thing  to  be  thy  son!" 

"  As  for  a  fine  thing,  I  don't  know;  but  a  good  thing  it  ought  to  be, 
for  I  love  thee  heartily.  And  when  I  think,  that  I  am  only  just  begin- 
ning, Agricola  ? — I  am  like  a  hungry  man  that  has  fasted  many  days:  I 
can  only  begin  to  taste  little  by  little — and  thou  must  expect  to  be  tasted, 
my  boy,  night  and  morning,  and  all  day  long,  and  every  day.  Come,  I 
must.not  think  of  it — every  day! — it  dazzles,  it  confuses  me — I  don't  know 
where  I  am." 

These  words  of  Dagobert  painfully  affected  Agricola.  He  fancied  he 
saw  in  them  a  presentiment  of  the  separation  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened. 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  Dagobert,  "art  thou  comfortable  in  thy  trade? 
Is  Mr.  Hardy  kind  to  thee  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hardy,"  said  the  smith;  "he  is  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most 
equitable  and  generous  of  men.  If  you  knew  what  wonders  ho  has  ac- 
complishod  in  his  works;  compared  with  others,  they  are  like  paradise  iu 
the  midst  of  hell." 

"  Really  ♦" 

*'  You  shall  see  comfort,  and  joy,  and  afTcc'ion,  in  the  countenaoce  of 
every  one  he  employs;  aud  with  what  pleasure  they  work — with  what 
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**  Is  he  then  a  tnaglcian,  this  Mr.  Hardy  ?" 

"  A  great  magician,  father — for  he  has  iiiado  labor  attractive,  which 
accounts  for  the  pleasure;  and  (with  regard  to  the  ardor  with  which  we 
work)  besides  just  wages,  he  gives  us  a  share  of  the  profits  according  to 
our  capacity;  but  that  is  not  all — for  he  has  erected  large  and  fine  build- 
ings, in  which  all  his  workingmen  can  have  pleasant  and  healthy  lodg- 
ings at  alow  charge,  and  in  which  they  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  associa- 
tion.    But  you  shall  see  it  all  in  good  time — you  shall  see  it!" 

"  They  are  right  in  saying;,  that  i'ar is  is  the  laud  of  wonders.  Well, 
here  I  am  at  last — never  again  to  leave  thee  and  my  good  wife." 

"We  will  part  no  more,  father,"  said  Agricola,  stifling  a  sigh.  "My 
mother  and  I  will  strive  to  make  you  forget  all  you  have  suffered." 

"  Suffered!  who  the  devil  has  suffered  ?  Look  at  me  in  the  face;  have 
I  any  appearance  of  suffering? — Zounds!  since  I  have  come  here,  I  feel 
myself  a  young  man.  Thou  shalt  see  me  walk  by  and  by,  and  I  wager 
I'll  tire  thee  out.  Come,  my  boy!  make  thyself  handsome:  how  they'll 
look  at  us — eh  ?  When  they  see  thy  black  mustache,  and  my  gray  one, 
they  will  all  be  saying:  '  There  go  father  and  son!'— Come,  let  us  make  a 
plan  for  our  day:  first,  thou  wilt  write  to  Marshal  Simon's  father,  that 
his  grand-daughters  are  arrived,  and  that  he  must  hasten  back  to  Paris, 
because  it  concerns  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them;  whilst 
thou  art  writing,  I  will  go  and  bid  my  wife  and  the  dear  girls  good-morn- 
ing: then  we  will  eat  our  bit,  thy  mother  will  go  to  her  mass — the  good  , 
woman  sticks  to  that,  I  see — so  much  the  better,  if  it  amuses  her — and 
we  will  go  and  take  a  walk  together." 

"  Father,"  said  Agricola,  with  embarrassment,  "  this  morning,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  accompany  you." 

"Not  able  to  go? — why.  'tio  Sunday!" 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Agricola,  hesitatingly;  "but  I  have  promised  to 
go  to  the  forge  this  morning,  to  finish  some  pressing  work.  My  not 
doing  so  might  cause  some  damage  to  Mr.  Hardy.  I  shall  be  at  liberty 
later  in  the  day." 

"  That  is  a  different  thing,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh  of  regret. 
"  I  thought  to  have  handseled  Paris  with  thee  this  morning;  we  must 
put  it  off,  for  the  labor  that  supports  thy  mother  is  sacred.  Still,  it  is 
vexatious,  deucedly  vexaticus — and  j'et — how  unjust  I  am!  how  soon 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  happiness! — Here  am  I,  growling  like  an  old 
grumbler  at  a  walk  delayed  for  a  few  hours,  when,  for  eighteen  years,  I 
hardly  durst  hope  to  see  thee  again.  Well,  I  am  an  old  fool — so  long 
life  and  joy  to  my  own  Agricola!" 

And,  to  console  himself  for  his  disappointment,  the  soldier  embraced 
his  son  gayly  and  cordially.  This  caress  gave  a  pang  to  the  smith,  for 
he  expected  every  moment  to  behold  the  realization  of  La  Mayeux's 
fears. 

"  Now  that  I  am  better,"  said  Dagobert,  laughing,  "  we  will  talk  about 
business.  Dost  thou  know  where  I  can  find  the  address  of  all  the  nota- 
ries in  Paris?" 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know;  but  nothing  can  be  easier." 

"I  will  tell  thee  why.  I  sent  from  Russia  by  the  post,  by  order  of  the 
mother  of  the  two  cliildren  I  have  brought  with  me,  some  important 
papers  to  a  notary  at  Paiis.  As  1  was  to  go  and  see  him  as  soon  as  I 
arrived,  I  had  written  his  name  and  address  in  a  portfolio,  of  which  I 
was  robbed  on  the  road;  and,  having  forgotten  this  devil  of  a  name, 
I  think  I  might  remember  it  by  looking  over  the  list " 

Just  then.  tv>'0  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  garret  made  Agricola  start. 
He  thought  involuntarily  of  the  warrant  issued  against  him.  His  father, 
who  had  turned  bis  head  at  tlie  sound,  did  not  perceive  his  emotion,  and 
said  in  a  strong  voice:  "Coma  in;" 

The  door  opened— it  w»3  Gabriel,    Ho  wore  a  black  cassock  and  9 
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round  hat.  To  recognize  his  adopted  brother,  to  thro'vy  himself  ittto  Us 
arms,  was  with  Agricola  a  movement  rapid  as  thought. 

"My  brother!" 

"  Agricola!" 

"Gabriel!" 

"After  so  long  an  absence!" 

"  At  last,  I  behold  thee!" 

Sach  were  the  words  exchanged  between  the  smith  and  the  missionary, 
as  they  closely  embraced  each  other.  Dagobert,  affected  and  charmed 
by  this  fraternal  meeting,  felt  his  eyes  become  moist.  There  was  some- 
thing truly  touching  in  the  affection  of  these  two  young  men,  •  with 
hearts  so  alike,  with  characters  and  aspects  so  different,  for  the  manly 
countenance  of  Agricola  strongly  contrasted  with  the  delicate  and  an- 
gelic features  of  Gabriel. 

"I  was  informed  by  m.y  father  of  thy  arrival,"  said  the  smith  at 
length  to  his  adopted  brother,  "  I  expected  to  see  thee  from  one  moment 
to  the  other,  and  yet — my  happiness  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  I 
hoped  for." 

"And  my  good  mother?"  said  Gabriel,  pressing  affectionally  the 
hands  of  Dagobert;  "  you  have  found  her  in  good  health?" 

"Yes,  my  brave  boy;  but  her  health  will  be  a  hundred  times  better, 
now  that  we  are  all  united.  Nothing  is  so  wholsome  as  joy."  Then, 
addressing  himself  to  Agricola,  who,  forgetting  his  fears  of  being  ar- 
rested, was  gazing  at  the  missionary  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
affection,  "When  I  think,  how,  with  that  girl's  face,  Gabriel  has  the 
corn-age  of  a  lion — for  I  told  thee  with  what  intrepidity  he  rescued 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  and  attempted  to  save  me  also " 

K  Yes — but  what  is  the  matter  with  thy  forehead,  Gabriel?"  cri^d  the 
smith,  whose  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  missionary. 

Gabriel  had  flung  down  his  hat  on  entering,  and  was  just  standing 
beneath  tlie  little  window,  which  threw  its  light  on  his  pale  and  mild 
countenance;  the  soar,  which  extended  in  a  semi-circle  above  his  eye- 
brows from  one  temple  to  tlie  otlier,  was  distinctly  visible. 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  emotions  and  precipitate  events,  which  had 
immediately  followed  the  shipwreck,  Dagobert  had  not  perceived  this 
scar  on  tlie  brow  of  the  young  missionary,  during  their  short  interview 
at  the  Chateau  de  CardoVille;  but,  sharing  now  in  the  surprise  of  Agri- 
cola, he  exclaimed:  "  Yes,  in  truth — what  is  that  mark  upon  thy  fore- 
head?" 

"  And  on  his  hands— see  father!"  cried  the  smith,  as  he  seized  one  of 
the  palms  that  the  young  priest  held  out  to  reassure  him. 

"  Gabriel,  my  brave  boy,"  said  Dagobert,  "explain  this  to  us.  Who 
has  wounded  thee  thus?" 

Then,  taking  the  hand  of  the  missionary  in  his  turn,  he  examined  the 
wound  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and  added:  "  In  Spain,  one  of  my 
comrades  was  taken  down  from  a  cro.^s  by  the  roadside,  where  the 
monks  had  crucHied  him,  and  left  him  to  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Ever  after  he  liad  on  his  hands  just  such  scars  as  these  are." 

"My  father  is  right;  thou  hast  had  tliy  hands  pierced  through,  my 
poor  brother,"  said  Agricola,  sorrowfully. 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  it,"  said  Gabriel,  blushing  with 
modest  embarrassment.  "I  went  on  a  nussiou  to  the  savages  of  the 
Jiocky  Mountains.  They  crucified,  and  liad  begun  to  scalp  me— - 
wht^nPruvidenco  rescued  me  from  their  hands." 

"Unfortunate  boy!,  hadst  thou  no  arms?  uo  sufficient  escort?"  ex- 
cluinied  Uagol)ert. 

"  Wo  may  not  bear  arms,"  said  Gabriel,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "and  we 
have  never  any  escort." 

"Hut  thy  comrades,  those  that  were  with  thee,  did  they  cot  det^Q^ 
tbw,"  cried  Ayricola,  impetuousl)'. 
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**I  was  alone,  brother." 

"Alone?" 

"  Yes — alone  with  a  guide." 

"What!  thou  couldst  go  alone  and  without  arms  into  that  barbajons 
Country?"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  scarcely  able  to  believe  what  he  heard. 

"  That  is  sublime!"  said  Agricola. 

"  We  cannot  impart  faith  by  force,"  answered  Gabriel,  with  simplicity; 
"  only  by  persuasion  can  we  spread  evangelical  truth  amongst  those  poor 
savages." 

"  And  when  persuasion  fails?"  said  Agricola. 

"  Well,  brother!  we  die  for  our  belief — pitying  those  who  have  refused 
what  is  so  beneficial  to  humanity." 

A  moment  of  deep  silence  followed  this  simple  and  touching  reply. 
Dagobert  was  too  brave  himself  not  to  appreciate  this  calm  and  re.signed 
heroism;  like  his  son,  he  looked  at  Gabriel  with  an  admiration  that  par 
took  of  respect.  The  latter,  without  any  affectation  of  false  modesty, 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  sentiments  he  excited.  "  What  ails 
you?"  said  he  to  the  soldier. 

"  What  ails  me?"  cried  Dagobert;  "why — that,  after  all  my  years  of 
service,  I,  who  thought  mj'self  as  brave  as  most  people,  have  found  my 
master — and  here  he  is!" 

"  What  do  you  mean?  what  have  I  done?" 

"Done?"  cried  the  veteran,  grasping  with  transport  thb  hands  of 
Gabriel;  "dost  thou  know,  that  those  brave  wounds  are  as  glorious, 
more  glorious  even  than  ours — fighters  by  profession  as  we  are!" 

"Yes,  my  father  speaks  the  truth,"  cried  Agricola;  "ah!  so,"  he 
added  with  enthusiasm,  "so-  I  could  love  and  honor  a  priesthood  en- 
dowed with  charity,  courage,  resignation!"  • 

"  Pray  do  not  flatter  me  thus,"  said  Gabriel,  much  embarrassed. 

"  Flatter  thee?"  resumed  Dagobert;  "  just  look  at  it.  When  I  charged 
the  enemy,  did  I  go  alone?  Did  not  my  captain  see  me?  were  not  my 
comrades  with  me?  Had  I  lacked  courage,  should  I  not  have  had  pride 
to  urge  me  on?  And  then  the  cries  of  battle,  the  smell  of  powder,  the 
flourish  of  trumpets,  the  noise  of  cannon,  the  ardor  of  my  horse  that 
bounded  between  my  legs — the  devil's  own  racket,  in  fine — and  the  Em- 
peror too  there,  who,  if  I  got  a  hole  in  my  skin,  would  give  me  a  bit  of 
lace  or  ribbon  for  a  plaster — thanks  to  all  that,  I  passed  for  a  brave  fel- 
low; but  art  thou  not  a  thousand  times  braver,  my  child — thou,  who 
goest  alone,  without  arms,  to  meet  enemies  so  much  more  ferocious  than 
those  whom  we  wei-e  accustomed  to  attack  in  squadrons,  ^ith  good 
saber  cuts,  and  accompaniment  of  bombs  and  grape-shot?" 

"  It  is  worthy  of  my  father,"  cried  the  smith,  "it  is  good  and  noble  in 
him  to  render  thee  this  justice." 

"  Ah,  brother!  his  goodness  exaggerates  what  is  so  natural." 

"  Natural?  yes,  for  fellows  of  thy  kidney,"  said  the  soldier;  "but,  be- 
lieve me,  the  sort  is  rare." 

"Yes,  very  rare,"  added  Agricola,  "for  that  kind  of  courage  is  the 
most  admirable  of  all.  To  go  to  an  almost  certain  death,  alone,  a  cruci- 
fix in  thy  hand,  preaching  charity  and  brotherly  love  to  savages— to  allow 
thyself  to  be  taken,  tortured,  and, to  wait  for  death  uncomplaining, 
without  hatred,  without  anger,  with  no  feeling  of  revenge — to  die  with 
the  smile  of  pardon  upon  thy  lips — and  that  in  the  midst  of  forests, 
where  none  will  behold,  none  will  even  know  thy  sufferings — and 
(shouldst  thou  escape)  with  n«  hope  save  to  hi<le  thy  wounds  beneath  a 
humble,  black  gown.  Zounds!  my  father  is  right — how  canst  thou  say 
that  thou  art  less  brave  than  he?" 

"And  all  this,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "the  poor  child  does  for  the  man 
in  the  moon*  Thou  sayest  well,  my  boy;  his  courage  and  hia  wounds 
will  never  change  his  black  gown  for  a  bishop's  robes." 

*J\ntr  U  Roi  cU  Prusse — that  is,  without  fee  or  rewaxd. 
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"I am  not  so  disinterested  as  I  appear,"  said  Gabriel,  with  a  gentld 
smile;  "  if  I  am  worthy  of  it,  a  great  reward  may  await  me  up  above." 

"  As  for  that,  ray  boy,  I  am  no  judge;  I  will  not  dispute  with  thee 
about  it.  All  I  say  is  ♦^Hat  my  old  cross  would  beco''\e  thy  cassock  as 
well  as  my  uniform." 

"  But  there  are  no  recompenses  here  for  humble  priests  like  Gabriel," 
said  the  smith;  "and  yet  how  much  virtue,  how  much  valor,  is  to  be 
found  amongst  those  whom  the  partisans  of  priestcraft  have  the  inso- 
lence to  call  the  loiv  clergy ;  how  much  quiet  merit,  what  unostentatious 
devotion,  amongst  those  country  curates,  so  inhumanly  treated,  and 
kept  beneath  so  rude  a  yoke  by  their  bishops!  Those  poor  priests  are 
workmen  like  us,  and  their  generous  hearts  sigh  for  deliverance:  useful 
sons  of  the  people,  may  justice  be  done  to  them  also.  Is  it  not  true, 
Gabriel,  thy  ambition  always  was  to  have  a  little  curacy  in  the  country, 
because  thou  knewest  well  the  good  that  might  be  done  there?" 

"My  wishes  are  still  the  same,"  said  Gabriel,  sadly;  "but  unfortu- 

natelj' "    Then,  as  if  to  escape  from  painful  thoughts  and  change 

the  conversation,  he  thus  addressed  Dagobert:  "Believe  me,  it  is  not 
just  to  exalt  our  courage  at  the  expense  of  yours;  it  must  be  great  in- 
deed, for,  after  the  combat  is  over,  the  sight  of  the  carnage  must  be 
terrible  to  a  generous  heart.    If  tliey  kill  us,  vse  at  least  do  not  kill." 

A.t  these  words  of  the  missionary,  the  soldier  started,  and  looked  at 
him  with  surprise.      "  It  is  very  singular!"  said  he. 

"  What  is  singular,  father?" 

"  That,  which  Gabriel  has  just  said,  reminds  me  of  what  I  felt  in  war 
as  I  advanced  in  years." 

Then  after  a  moment's  silence,  Dagobert  added  in  a  grave  and  mourn- 
ful tone,  which  was  not  habitual  to  him:  "  Yes,  what  Gabriel  said  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  felt  in  war  as  I  grew  older.  You  see,  my  children, 
more  than  once,  on  the  evening  after  a  great  battle,  when  I  have  been 
posted  as  a  vidette — alone — by  moonlight — on  the  field  of  which  we  re- 
mained masters,  but  which  was  strewed  with  some  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand corpses,  many  of  them  old  companions  in  arms — then  this  solemn 
picture,  this  profound  silence,  sobered  me  after  being  drunk  witli  slaugh- 
ter—for one  may  be  drunk  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  any  other— and  I  said 
to  myself:  '  Here  are  a  good  many  men  killed.  Why  is  it?  why?'  This  did 
not  prevent  me,  you  understand,  the  next  morning  when  they  sounded 
a  charge,  from  beginning  to  lay  about  me  like  a  madman— but,  for  nil 
that,  when,  with  tired  arm,  1  wiped  the  blood  from  my  saber  on  my 
horse's  mane,  I  could  not  help  repeating;  'I  have  killed— killed— killed 
— a  good  number  of  men — why?^  " 

The  missionary  and  the  smitii  looked  at  each  other  as  they  heard  the 
soldier  make  these  singular  reflections  on  the  past. 

"Alas!"  .said  Gabriel  to  liim,  "every  generous  heart  must  feel  what 
you  felt  in  those  solemn  hours,  when  the  intoxication  of  glory  is  over, 
and  man  is  left  alone  with  those  good  instincts,  which  God  has  implanted 
in  liis  heart. 

"  Which  proves  to  thee,  my  brave  boy,  that  thou  art  better  than  I,  for 
these  noble  instincts,  as  thou  callost  them,  have  never  abandoned  thee. 
But  how  the  devil  didst  tlion  escape  from  the  clutches  of  those  con< 
founded  savages,  wlio  had  already  crucified  thee?" 

At  this  question,  Gabriel  was  so  perceptibly  confused  that  the  soldiei 
Baid  to  him:  "  If  thou  ought  not  to  answer  my  question,  pray  suppose  1 
have  never  asked  it." 

"  I  have  nothinc  to  conceal  from  you  and  ray  brother,"  said  the  mis- 
eionary.  in  an  agitated  voice.  "Only  I  shall  have  some  diflSculty  in 
*jxplaiiiiii^'— what  1  do  not  under.stand  my.self." 

"  How  is  that?"  asked  Agricola,  in  snri>rise. 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  Gab'riol,  bluslring,  "I  must  have  been  the  dupe 
fit  tay  erriug  ueust^y.    lu  that  last  luoiuuut,  whou  I  hud  already  rusigaeU 
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myself  to  death,  my  weakened  mind  must  have  been  deceived  bv  an 
illusion— or  that,  which  to  this  hour  appears  inexplicable,  would  have 
been  afterward  cleared  up— and  I  should  have  known  wl  o  was  that 
strange  woman "  -      .       ,  ,. 

Dagobert  listened  to  the  missionary  in  amazement,  .or  he  also  was  at; 
a  loss  to  explain  the  unexpected  aid,  which  had  rescued  him  aud  the 
orphans  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic. 

"  Of  what  woman  dost  thou  speak?"  asked  the  smith. 

"  Of  her  who  saved  me." 

'•  It  was  a  woman  who  saved  thee  then  from  the  hands  of  the  savages?" 
sa'd  Dagobert. 

<'  Yes,"  answered  Gabriel,  absorbed  in  his  recollections;  a  young  ana 
b({iutiful  woman." 

*'  And  who  was  she?"  said  Agricola. 

"That  I  do  not  know.  When  I  asked  her,  she  answered:  'I  am  the 
rlBter  of  the  afflicted. '  " 

•"And  whence  came  she?  whither  was  she  going?"  said  Dagobert, 
with  unusual  interest. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  where  they  suffer,'  was  her  reply  to  the,"  answered  the 
missionary,  "  and  she  went  on  her  way  in  the  direction  of  the  North  of 
America,  toward  countries  where  the  snow  is  eternal,  and  the  nights 
have  no  end." 

"  As  in  Siberia,"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  pensive  mien. 

"But,"  resumed  Agricola,  speaking  to  Gabriel,  who  was  more  and 
more  lost  in  thought,  "  how  and  by  what  means  did  this  woman  come  to 
thy  assistance  ?" 

The  missionarv  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  room  renewed  those  fears  which  Agricola  had  entirely  forgotten, 
since  the  arrival  of  his  adopted  brother. 

"  Agricola,"  said  a  low  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  "  I  wish  to 
epeakto  thee  instantly." 

The  smith  recognized  the  voice  of  La  Mayeux,  and  hastened  to  give 
her  admittance.  But,  instead  of  entering  the  chamber  the  young  girl 
<lrew  back  a  step  in  the  dark  passage,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  uneasiness: 
"  It  is  broad  daylight  since  an  hour,  Agricola,  and  yet  thou  art  not  gone. 
What  imprudence!— I  have  been  watching  below,  in  the  strt^et— as  yet,  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  alarm  us— but  they  may  come  to  arrest  thee  from 
one  moment  to  the  other.  Make  haste,  I  conjure  thee,  and  go  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville's.     There  is  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  Gabriel's  arrival,  I  should  be  gone  already  ;  but 
how  could  I  resist  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  few  moments  with  him  ?" 

"Gabriel  is  here?"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  joyful  surprise- for,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  she  had  been  brought  up  with  hira  and  Agricola. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Agricola;  "  he  has  been  this  half  hour  with  me  and 
my  father." 

"  What  happiness  to  see  him  again!"  cried  La  Mayeux.  "He  niust 
have  come  upstairs  whilst  I  went  into  my  mother's  room,  to  see  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use  to  her  or  the  young  ladies;  but  they  were  so  fatigued 
that  they  are  still  asleep,  and  Madame  Frances  begged  me  to  give  thee 
this  letter  for  thy  father;  she  has  only  just  received  it." 
"  Thanks,  my  good  Mayeux." 

"  Now  that  thou  hast  seen  Gabriel,  do  not  remain  longer;  think  what 
a  blow  it  would  be  to  thy  father,  if  they  were  to  arrest  thee  in  his 
presence." 

"  Thou  art  right;  my  departure  is  absolutely  necessary.  But,  with  him 
and  Gabriel,  I  had  forgotten  all  my  fears." 

"Go  quickly— and  two  hours  hence,  perhaps— if  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  renders  thee  this  great  service— thou  mayest  return  quite 
§asy  about  thyself  and  family." 

'  ^It  4s  true,"  Only  a  minute  more,  9-ud  I  com?  ^OWO." 
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"  I  will  go  back  to  watch  at  the  door;  if  I  see  anything,  I  Will  let  the« 
know.     But  do  not  be  long." 

"Be  satisfied." 

And  La  Mayeus  descended  the  stairs  quickly,  to  watch  at  the  street- 
door,  whilst  Agricola  re-entered  the  garret. 

"  Father,"  said  he  to  Dagobert,  "  here  is  a  letter  that  my  mother  begs 
you  to  read.    She  has  just  received  it," 

"  Well!  read  it  to  me,  my  boy." 

Agricola  read  as  follows: 
" '  Madame, 

'"lam  informed  that  your  husband  has  been  charged  by  General 
Simon  with  an  affair  of  the  greatest  importance.  As  soon  as  he  arrives 
in  Paris,  please  request  him  to  come  to  my  ofSce  at  Charcres,  without  a 
moment's  delay.  I  am  ordered  to  deliver  to  himself,  and  to  none  other, 
papers  that  will  be  found  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  General 
Simon.  Durand,  Notary  at  Chartres.'  " 

Dagobert  looked  at  his  son  with  astonishment,  and  said:  "  Who  could 
have  informed  this  gentleman  of  my  expected  arrival  at  Paris?' ' 

"It  is  perhaps  the  very  notary  whose  address  you  lost,  and  to  whom 
you  sent  the  papers,"  said  Agricola. 

"His  name  was  not  Durand;  besides  I  remember  well,  that  he  was  a 
notary  at  Paris,  instead  of  Chartres.  At  the  same  time,"  added  the  sol- 
dier, reflecting,  "  if  he  has  papers  of  great  importance,  which  he  is  only 
to  deliver  to  me " 

"  You  cannot  avoid  going  as  soon  as  possible,  I  think,"  said  Agricola, 
almost  happy  to  catch  at  a  circumstance  that  would  oblige  his  father  to 
be  absent  for  a  couple  of  days,  during  which  time  his  own  fate  would  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other. 

"  Thy  advice  is  good,"  replied  Dagobert. 

"Does  it  not  interfere  with  your  plans?"  asked  Gabriel. 

"  Why,  a  little,  my  children — I  had  hoped  to  spend  the  day  with  you 
all — but  duty  before  everything.  Having  come  from  Siberia  to  Paris,  I 
may  well  go  from  Paris  to  Chartres,  when  business  of  importance  is 
concerned.  In  twice  twenty-four  hours,  I  shall  be  back  again.  Still,  it 
is  singular  enough.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  thought  of  leaving  j-ou  to- 
day, to  go  to  Chartres! — Luckily,  Rose  and  Blanche  will  be  with  my 
good  wife,  and  their  angel  Gabriel,  as  they  call  him,  will  come  and  keep 
them  company." 

"Alas!  that  will  be  impossible,"  said  the  missionarj',  sadly.  "This 
will  be  my  first  and  farewell-visit  to  my  good  mother  and  Agricola," 

"  A  farewell  visit?"  cried  Dagobert  and  his  son  together. 

"Alas!  yea." 

"  Thou  art  not  going  to  set  out  already  on  another  mission?"  said  Da- 
gobort.     "  Impossible!" 

"  1  cannot  answer  you,  on  thin  subject,"  said  Gabriel  stifling  a  siffh; 
"  but,  for  some  time  to  come,  I  cannot,  I  must  not  return  to  this  house." 

"I  tell  thee  what,  my  dear  boy!"  resumed  the  soldier  with  emotion; 
"there  is  something  in  thy  conduct  that  savors  of  constraint  and  op- 
pression. I  am  no  bad  judge  of  men,  and  he  whom  thou  callest  thy 
superior,  and  whom  I  saw  for  a  few  minutes,  after  the  shipwreck  at  tho 
Chateau  de  Cardoville,  has  a  very  ugly  countenance;  and  I'm  only  sorry 
to  see  thee  enlisted  under  such  a  captain." 

"At  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville!"  cried  the  smith,  struck  by  the  re.sem- 
blance  of  name.  "  Was  it  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  at  which  you  were 
taken  in  after  the  shipwreck  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy;  what  is  there  astonishing  in  that?" 

"  Nothing,  father.     But  do  the  owners  of  the  Chateau  reside  there?" 

"  No — f<ir  the  bailiff  told  mc,  when  I  wished  to  thank  them  for  the  ho» 
pitallly  we  had  received,  that  tb»  jxjrson  ty  whom  the  Chfiteau  belongs 
f^sideti  at  Pariu," 
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•'What  a  singular  coincidence!"  said  Apjricola  to  himself;  "if  my 
young  lady  shoali,!  be  tlie  proprietor  ol  the  Chateau  that  bears  her 
name!" 

Then  remindei.l  by  this  reflection  of  the  promise  he  had  made  to  La 
Mayeux,  lie  said  to  Dagobert:  "  Excuse  me,  father,  but  it  is  already  late. 
I  ought  to  be  at  the  works  by  eight  o'clock." 

"  Right,  my  bnv^  Well,  it  is  a  pleasure  put  off.  Till  my  return  from 
Cliartres  then!— Embrace  me,  and  go!" 

Since  Dagobert  had  spoken  to  Gabriel  of  constraint  and  oppression  the 
latter  had  remained  silent  and  pensive.  As  Agricola  approached,  to 
press  his  hand  and  bid  him  farewell,  the  missionary  said  to  him  in  a 
^rave  and  solemn  voice,  and  with  a  firmness  of  tone,  which  astonished 
both  the  smith  and  the  soldier :  "My  good  brother,  one  word  more.  I 
had  likewise  come  to  tell  thee,  that  a  few  days  hence,  I  shall  be  in  want 
of  thee — and  of  you  also  my  father — if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  that 
name,"  added  Gabriel,  turning  toward  Dagobert  with  emotion. 

"How  strange!  what  is  it  then ?  cried  the  smith. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Gabriel,  "Ishall  want  the  counsels  and  the  aid  of  two 
men  of  honor,  two  men  of  resolution.  I  may  count  upon  you  two,  is  It 
not  so?  At  any  hour,  on  any  day,  you  will  come  to  me  at  the  first  mes- 
sage?" 

Dagobert  tjnd  his  son  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  astonished  at  the 
tone  of  Gabriel.  Agricola  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him.  If  he  should 
be  a  prisoner  when  his  brother  had  need  of  him,  what  was  to  be  done? 

"At  any  hour  of  night  or  day,  thou  mayst  count  upon  us,  my  brave 
hoy,"  said  Dagobert,  both  surprised  and  interested;  "thou  hast  a  father 
and  a  brother — make  use  of  them." 

"Thanks — thanks^"  replied  Gabriel;  "j'ou  will  make  me  very  happy." 

"I  will  tell  thee  one  thing,"  resumed  the  soldier.  "  If  it  were  not  for 
thy  cloth,  I  should  think  theve  was  a  duel  in  the  case — a  desperate  duel 
from  the  manner  in  which  thou  speakest." 

"  A  duel?"  said  the  missionary,  shuddering.  "  Yes;  there  will  per- 
haps be  a  strange,  a  terrible  duel,  in  which  I  shall  need  two  seconds  such 
as  you  are — a  father  and  a  bkother!" 

******* 

A  few  moments  after.  Agrtcola,  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  was 
on  his  way  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's,  whither  we  shall  likewise 
conduct  the  reader. 


FART  VI. 
VEQTEL  DE  SALNI^DIZIEB* 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE      PAVIL  ION. 

The  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  residences 
in  the  Rue  de  Babyloneat  Paris. 

Nothing  could  be  sterner,  more  imposing  and  gloomy  than  the  appear- 
ance of  this  antique  dwelling.  Immense  windows,  with  small  diamond 
panes,  painted  of  a  grayish  white,  increased  the  somber  effect  of  the 
stone  walls,  black  with  time.  The  hotel  resembled  all  those  which  were 
built  in  this  quarter  of  tlie  town,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  a  huge  edifice,  with  triangular  pediment,  and  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  principal  floor.  One  of  its  fronts  looked  upon  a 
va.st  courtyard,  with  arcades  on  either  side,  communicating  with  endlesti 
offices;  the  other  opened  upon  a  garden,  or  rather  a  small  park,  of  somt? 

*  Tbe  word  Jioicl  is  used  in  French  for  a  large  house  or  mansion. 
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twelve  or  fifteen  acres.    On  this  side,  two  wings  joining  the  prineipa* 
building,  formed  two  lateral  galleries. 

As  in  almost  all  the  great  dwellings  of  this  quarter,  there  was,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  garden,  what  was  formerly  called  the  little  hotel  or  petite 
tnaison. 

It  was  a  parilion  a  la  rornpadour*  in  the  shape  of  a  rotunda,  and  built 
in  all  the  charming  bad  taste  of  its  epoch.  Wherever  it  was  possible, 
the  stone  had  been  carved  into  an  incredible  variety  of  wreaths,  linots  of 
ribbon,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  little  puffy  cupids.  This  pavilion,  now 
inhabited  by  Adrionne  de  Cardoville,  consisted  of  a  single  floor,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle,  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  ground.  A  little 
vestibuie  led  into  a  circular  saloon,  lighted  from  above;  four  other  rooms 
communicated  with  the  same,  and  one  or  two  small  chambers  were  con- 
cealed on  the  roof. 

These  appendages  to  large  houses  are  generally  unoccupied  in  our  day, 
or  transformed  into  bastard  orangeries;  but  the  pavilion  of  the  Hotel  de 
Saint-DizitT  formed  a  rare  exception  to  this  rtile.  It  had  been  carefully 
scraped  and  restored,  its  white  stone  glittered  like  Parian  marble,  and 
its  coquettish  and  youthful  air  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dark  build- 
ing, which  was  visible  at  tlie  further  end  of  an  immense  lawn,  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  huge  tufts  of  evergreens. 

The  following  scene  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  on  which 
Dagobert  arrived  at  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  y>ri\\\  the  daughters  of  General 
Simon. 

Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  just  struck  from  the  neighboring 
church;  a  fine,  winter  .sun  rose  brilliantly  in  a  clear,  blue  sky,  behind  the 
tall  and  now  leafless  trees,  which,  in  summer,  formed  a  dome  of  verditte 
over  tlie  little  pavilion  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

The  door  of  the  vestibule  opened,  and  the  sunbeams  fell  upon  a  charm- 
ing creature,  or  rather  two  charming  creatures,  for  one  of  them,  though 
it  niight  occupy  a  humble  place  in  the  scale  of  creation,  was  not  the 
less  endowed  with  relative  beauty  of  no  common  kind. 

In  other  terms,  a  young  girl,  and  a  sweet  little  English  dog^  a  spaniel 
of  the  King  Charles'  breed,  appeared  beneath  the  peristyle  ot  the  ro- 
tunda.    The  young  girl  was  called  Georgette^  the  little  dog  Lntine. 

Georgette  was  eighteen  years  old.  No  Florine  or  Marton,  no  abigail  of 
Murivauz.t  had  ever  a  more  laughing  face,  a  brighter  eje,  a  mora 
roguish  smile,  whiter  teeth,  more  rosy  cheeks,  a  trimmer  figure,  a  more 
diminutive  foot,  a  more  bewitching  air. 

Though  it  was  still  very  early,  (Jeorgette  was  dressed  with  care  and 
taste.  A  little  cap  of  Valenciennes  lace,  in  shape  resembling  those  worn 
by  peasant  girls,  with  plain  lappets  and  trimmed  with  rose-colored  rib- 
bons, was  placed  far  back  on  the  head,  leaving  uncovered  her  fine  liglit 
hair,  arranged  in  bands,  and  setting  off  to  advantage  her  fresh  and 
ptr^?wir7<  countenance;  a  lawn  kerchief,  secured  in  front  by  a  large  pink 
sntin  bow,  fell  in  graceful  folds  over  a  gray  silk  dress,  which  fitted 
clo.sely  to  her  finely  formed  bust;  an  apron  of  snow-white  holland,  with 
three  broad  hems  at  the  bottom,  surmounted  by  rows  of  open-work, 
confined  her  rounded  waist  as  pliable  as  a  roed.  Short,  tight  sleeves, 
edged  with  a  naiTOw  quillinirof  lace,  exposed  her  plump  arms,  so  white 
and  firm,  whicfi  long  gloves  of  shammy  leather,  reaching  to  the  elbow, 
prot<'ctcd  from  the  inclemency  of  the  cold.  When  Georgette  held  up 
her  dress  to  descend  more  nimbly  the  .steps  of  the  peristyle,  she  exhibited 
to  the  indifferent  eyes  of  Lntine  tlie  commencement  of  a  full  rounded 
f  nlf,  and  a  slender  ankle,  clad  in  a  white  silk  .stocking,  together  with  a 
chRrming  little  foot  in  n  bur-kin  of  black  prunello. 

When  a  fair  girl  like  (Jeorgette  takes  into  her  head  to  bep^'wani,  when 

*  Mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
f  A  celebrated  writer  of  comedies, 
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a  bright  flame  dances  in  her  eyes  of  a  gay  and  tender  tlue,  when  a 
joyous  animation  colors  her  transparent  complexion,  she  has  even  more 
fiavor  and  sparkle  than  a  brunette. 

This  gay,  brisk,  comely  lass,  who,  the  night  before,  had  admitted 
Agricoia  to  the  pavilion,  was  the  head  waiting-maid  of  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  niece  of  the  Princess  do  Saint-Dizier. 

Lutine,  who  had  been  so  luckily  recovered  by  means  of  the  smith,  utr 
tered  a  series  of  short,  joyous  barks,  and  bounded,  frisked  and  gam- 
boled upon  the  green  turf.  She  was  a  little  larger  than  thj  fist;  her- 
Wavy  coat,  of  a  glossy  black,  shone  like  ebony  beneath  the  broad  red 
satin  ribbon  that  surrounded  her  neck;  her  paws,  fringed  with  long.^ 
silky  hair,  were  of  a  bright  tan,  as  was  also  her  exceedingly  snub  nose. 
Her  large  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and  her  crisp  ears  were  so  long 
that  they  touched  the  ground. 

Georgette  appeared  as  lively  and  petulant  as  Lutine,  whose  games  she 
shared,  running  after  her,  or  being  pursued  in  her  turn,  upon  the  green 
lawn. 

Suddenly,  at  the  sight  of  a  second  person,  who  advanced,  gravely  to- 
ward them,  Lutine  and  Georgette  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  their 
gambols.  The  little  spaniel,  who  was  some  steps  in  advance,  bold  as  a 
little  demon,  and  faithful  to  the  name  of  King  Charles,  stood  firm  upon 
her  paws,  and  waited  resolutely  for  the  enemy,  showing  two  row's  of 
diminutive  fangs,  which  were  not  the  less  sharp  for  being  as  white  as 
ivory. 

The  enemy  consisted  of  a  woman  of  mature  age,  accompanied  by  a  very 
fat  piig  of  the  color  of  coffee  prepared  with  milk;  his  tail  was  twisted 
like  a  fancy  biscuit,  and,  with  rounded  paunch,  glossy  hair,  his  head 
R  little  awry,  and  his  legs  wide  apart,  he  walked  in  doctoral  and  majestic 
state.  His  black,  grim,  ungainly  muzzle,  turned  up  on  the  left  side  by 
two  projecting  teeth,  had  a  singularly  sullen  and  vindictive  expression. 
This  disagreeable  animal,  a  perfect  type  of  what  may  be  called  the 
devotee^s  dog,  answered  to  the  name  of  Monsieur. 

The  mistress  of  Monsieur,  a  woman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of 
middle  height,  and  corpulent,  was  dressed  in  as  somber  and  plain  a  cos- 
tume, as  that  of  Georgette  was  spruce  and  gay.  It  was  composed  of  a 
brown  dress,  a  short  mantel  of  black  silk,  and  a  bonnet  of  the  same 
color.  The  countenance  of  this  woman  must  have  been  agi'eeable  in  her 
youth;  and  her  blooming  cheeks,  her  strongly-mai'ked  eyebrows,  and 
black  eyes  still  full  of  fire,  hardly  agreed  with  the  air  of  sanctified  au- 
sterity which  she  endeavored  to  assume. 

Such  was  the  matron,  who  now  advanced  with  slow  and  discreet  step, 
and  who  was  none  other  than  Madame  Augustine  Grivois,  head  waiting- 
woman  to  the  Princess  de  Samt-Dizier. 

Not  only  the  age,  the  physiognomy,  the  costume  of  these  two  women 
offered  a  striking  contrast;  it  extended  even  to  the  animals  which 
accompanied  them.  There  was  the  same  difference  between  Lutine  and 
Monsieur,  as  between  Georgette  and  Madame  Grivois. 

When  the  latter  perceived  the  little  King  Charles's  spaniel,  she  could 
not  control  a  movement  of  surprise  and  vexation,  which  was  not  lost 
upon  the  young  girl.  Lutine,  who  had  not  retreated  an  inch  since  the 
appearance  of  Monsieur,  looked  at  him  valiantly,  with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance, and  even  advanced  toward  him  with  a  manner  so  decidedly  hostile, 
that  the  pug,  though  three  times  as  large  as  the  little  dog,  uttered  a  cry 
of  distress,  and  sought  refuge  behind  Madame  Grivois,  who  said  sharply 
to  Georgette:  "It  seems  to  me,  mademoiselle,  that  you  might  abstain 
from  setting  your  dog  on  to  attack  mine." 

"  It  was  no  doubt  to  save  that  respectable  and  ugly  animal  from  such 
unpleasantness,  that  last  evening  you  tried  to  lose  Lutine,  by  driving  her 
out  into  the  street  by  the  little  garden  door.  Luckily,  a  worthy  young 
{uan  found  her  in  the  Rue  de  Babvlone^and  brought  her  to  say  mistresh.. 
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But  to  what  am  I  indebted,  madam,  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon  9<5 
early?" 

"I  am  charged  by  the  princess,"  replied  Madame  Grirois,  unable  to 
conceal  a  smile  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  "to  see  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  immediately.  It  is  with  respect  to  an  affair  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  I  can  onlj'  communicate  to  herself." 

At  these  words.  Georgette  colored  deeply  and  could  not  repress  a 
slight  movement  of  uneasiness,  which  happily  escaped  the  notice  of 
Madame  Grivois,  occupied  in  protecting  Monsieur  from  the  warlike  ad- 
vances of  Lutine;  when  she  had  recovered  from  this  jiassing  emotion,  she 
answered  with  assurance:  "  Mademoiselle  went  to  bed  very  late  yester 
day.     She  has  forbidden  me  to  call  her  before  noon." 

"Possibly;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  princess  her  aunt, 
you  will  please  to  wake  your  mistress  immediately." 

"  My  mistress  has  no  commands  to  receive  from  any  one.  She  is  here 
in  her  own  home;  and  I  shall  not  wake  her  before  noon,  according  to  her 
orders." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  do  it  myself." 

"  Florine  and  Hebe  will  not  open  the  door  to  you.  Here  is  the  key  of 
the  saloon,  and  only  by  that  way  can  you  reach  tlie  chamber  of  Made- 
moiselle." 

"What!  you  dare  to  refuse  to  let  me  execute  the  princess's  orders?" 

"  Yes,  I  dare  to  commit  the  great  crime  of  not  waking  my  mistress." 

"  These  are  the  consequences  of  the  princess's  blind  goodness  to  her 
niece!"  said  the  matron,  with  a  sanctified  air.  "  Mademoiselle  Adrienne 
no  longer  respects  the  orders  of  her  aunt,  and  surrounds  herself  with 
young  giddypates,  that  are  dressed  up,  from  early  in  the  morning,  like  so 
many  shrines!" 

"  Ah,  madame!  how  can  you  speak  against  dress— you,  that  were  once 
the  gayest  and  sprucest  of  the  princess's  women?  The  fact  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  Hotel  from  generation  to  generation." 

"From  generation  to  generation!  I  like  your  impertinence.  One 
would  think  I  was  a  hundred  years  old!" 

"  I  speak  of  the  generations  of  waiting-women — for,  excepting  you, 
they  remain  two  or  three  years  with  the  princess  at  the  very  most.  She 
Las  too  many  good  qualities — for  her  poor  servants." 

"  I  forbid  you,  mademoiselle,  to  talk  in  that  way  of  mv  mistress — 
whose  name  ought  only  to  be  pronounced  upon  one's  knees." 

"  And  j'et — if  I  were  inclined  to  scandal " 

"  Do  you  dare  insinuate?" 

"Not  later  than  yesterday  evening,  at  half-past  eleven " 

"  Yesterday  eveningv" 

"  A  hackney-coach  stopped  at  a  few  yards  from  the  Grand  Hotel— a 
mysterious  personage,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  got  out  of  it,  and  knocked 
cautiously — not  at  the  door,  but  at  the  window  of  the  porter's  lodge — 
and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  coach  was  still  standing  in  the 
same  place,  waiting  for  the  mysterious  personage  in  the  cloak,  who, 
during  all  tliat  time,  no  doubt,  was,  as  you  say,  pronouncing  the  name 
of  the  princess  upon  his  knees!" 

Whether  Madame  Grivois  had  not  been  informed  of  the  visit  made  by 
Rodin  (for  it  was  he)  to  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  on  the  previous 
evening,  after  lie  had  ascertained  the  arrival  of  (feneral  Simon's  daughters 
at  Paris,  or  whether  she  wished  to  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  same,  she 
only  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  answered  contemptuously:  "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean,  mademoiselle,  and  have  not  come  here  to  listen  to 
your  tittle-tattle.  Once  more,  will  you  or  will  you  not  show  me  iu  to 
Mademoi-selle  Adrienne's  room?" 

"  I  rei)eat,  madainc.  Mint  my  mistress  Is  asleep,  and  that  she  has  for 
bidden  me  to  disturb  her  before  noon." 

This  Interview  took  place  at  some  distance  from  ttiepav}Uon,theperiBiyI« 
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!>f  which  was  visible  at  the  end  of  a  pretty  Ion?  avenne,  terminatlner  T\-ith 
i  quincunx.  Suddenly  Madame  Grivois  stretched  out  her  hano  in  this 
lirection,  and  exclaimed:  "Good  Heaven!  is  it  possible?  what  have  I 
jeen?" 

"  What  now?   what  have  you  seen?"  said  Georgette,  turning:  round. 

"  What  have  I  seen?"  repeated  Madame  Grivois,  as  if  stupefied  with 
jmazement.  ; 

"  Yes-  what?"  • 

"  Whv,  Mademoiselle  Adrienne!" 

'•  Where,  then?" 

"  Mountiner  the  steps  of  the  peristyle;  I  knew  her  by  the  walk,  the 
Vjonnet,  the  cloak.  To  come  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning!"  cried 
Madame  Grivois;  "it  would  not  "t)c  Ijelieved!" 

'■'■  MndemoixrUe !  You  have  just  seen  Mademoiselle?"  cried  Georgette, 
bursting  into  fi^s  of  laughter.  "Ah!  I  understand.  You  wish  to  beat 
the  story  of  the  man  in  the  coach.     It  is  all  very  cunning " 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  her  only  this  instant." 

"Come,  Madame  Grivois!  if  you  speak  seriously,  you  must  really  be 
ijut  of  your  senses." 

"  Yes,  yes — because  I  have  good  eyes.  Tiie  little  door  which  leads 
into  the  street,  opens  upon  the  quincunx  near  the  i>avilion,  and  doubt- 
less Mademoiselle  came  in  by  that  way.  Oli,  it  is  awful! — what  Vvill  the 
princess  say  now?  Well,  her  presentiments  did  not  deceive  her.  This  is 
where  her  weak  compliance  with  her  niece's  whims  was  to  lead  at  last! 
It  is  monstrous— so  monstrous  that,  although  1  have  seen  it  with  my 
ownej'es,  I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  If  tliat  is  the  way  you  talk,  inadame,  I  shall  now  mj'self  insist  on  tak- 
ing you  to  Mademoiselle,  that  you  may  be  convinced  you  have  been  the 
dupe  of  a  delusion." 

"  Ah!  you  are  very  sly,  my  darling,  b'^t  not  more  so  than  I  am.  You 
propose  to  admit  me  to  now,  because  you  are  sure  that  Mademoiselle 
jidrienne  is  at  home." 

"But,  madame,  I  assure  you " 

"  Say  what  you  please,  all  I  know  is,  that  neither  you,  nor  Florine,  nor 
jflebe,  shall  remain  here  twenty-four  hours  longer.  The  princess  will  put 
an  end  to  this  horrible  scandal;  I  will  inform  her  immediately  of  what 
is  going  on.  Heavens!  be  out  all  night,  come  home  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  I  am  quite  upset  with  it.  It  I  had  not  seen  it — seen  it 
with  my  own  ej'es — I  should  never  have  believed  it:  But,  after  all,  it 
was  to  be  expected;  it  will  astonish  nobody.  All  those  to  whom  I  relate 
this  shocking  occurreace,  will  say  to  me,. I  am  sure:  'We  are  not 
surprised  at  it.'  Ah!  what  grief  for  my  respectable  mistress!  what  a 
terrible  blow  for  her!'' 

So  saying,  Madame  Grivois  returned  precipitately  to  the  hotel,  followed 
by  Monsieur,  who  appeared  as  angry  as  she  was.  Georgette,  light  and 
agile,  ran  toward  the  pavilion,  to  inform  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Car- 
doville  that  Madaiae  Grivois  had  seen  her,  or  fancied  she  had  seen  her, 
return  home  secretly  o^.  the  little  garden  door. 


CHAPTER  II. 

VDRIEXNE'S   TOrLE'T. 

About  an  hoiu*  had  pas».5d  since  Madame  Grivois  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  return  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  pr-vilion  of  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Dizier. 

Not  to  excuse,  but  to  explain  the  eccentricity  of  the  following  scenes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  some  light  on  the  more  striking  features  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  original  character. 

This  originality  consisted  in  an  excessive  independence  of  mind,  joined 
to  a  natural  horror  of  all  that  is  ugly  and  repai^ive,  and  an  extreme  dd> 
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sire  to  surround  herself  -with  everything  beautiful  and  attractive.  Nd 
painter  or  statuary,  however  enamored  of  form  and  color,  could  have 
felt  more  strongly  than  Adrienne  that  noble  enthusiasm,  with  which 
select  natures  are  inspired  at  the  sight  of  perfect  beauty. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  that  this  young  lady  took 
delight.  The  harmonious  modulations  of  song,  the  melody  of  in.<5tru- 
raents,  the  cadences  of  poetrj-,  all  gave  her  the  utmost  pleasure;  whilst  a 
harsh  voice,  a  discordant  sound,  caused  in  her  the  same  unpleasant  and 
almost  painful  sensation  which  she  involuntarily  felt  at  sight  of  some 
hideous  object.  Passionately  fond  of  flowers,  she  enjoyed  sweet  odors, 
even  as  she  enjoyed  music,  or  the  beauty  of  form;  and  (must  we  confess 
the  enormity?)  Adrienne  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  and  could  appro 
ciate,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  frcsfi  pulp  of  a  fine  fruit,  the  delicate  flavor 
of  a  pheasant  done  to  a  turn,  and  the  delicious  aroma  of  choice  and 
generous  wine. 

But  Adrienne  enjoyed  all  these  things  with  exquisite  moderation;  it 
was  her  creed  to  cultivate  and  refine  the  senses  which  God  had  bestowed 
upon  her;  she  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  black  ingratitude,  to  blunt 
those  divine  gifts  bj'  excess,  or  to  debase  them  by  any  unworthy  use, 
from  which  indeed  she  was  sufficiently  preserved  by  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  taste.  The  beautiful  and  the  ugly  were  with  her  the  good  and 
the  BAD. 

The  worship  she  paid  to  grace,  elegance  and  physical  beauty,  had  led 
her  to  the  worship  of  moral  excellence — for  if  base  and  evil  passions  will 
disfigure  the  finest  faces,  the  plainest  may  be  ennobled  by  the  expression 
of  generous  sentiments. 

In  a  word,  Adrienne  was  the  most  complete  personification  of  an  ideal  , 
SENSUALITY — not  that  vulgar,  illiterate,  unintelligent,  ill-taught  sensual- 
ity, always  deformed  and  corrupted  by  the  habit  or  the  necessity  of  gross 
enjoyments — but  an  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling,  which  is  to  the 
senses  what  the  utmost  keenness  of  perception  is  to  the  mind. 

This  young  girl's  independence  of  chai-acter  was  extreme.  Certain 
humiliating  restraints,  which  society  imposes  upon  woman,  were 
especially  revolting  to  her,  and  she  had  resolved  to  shake  them  off.  Not 
that  there  was  anything  masculine  about  Adrienne;  slie  was  as  true  a 
woman  as  one  can  well  imagine — a  woman  in  grace,  in  caprices,  in  fasci- 
nation, in  splendid  and  feminine  beautj' — a  woman  as  well  by  her  timid- 
ity as  her  courage — a  woman,  in  her  hate  of  the  brutal  despotism  of 
man,  as  well  as  in  her  wish  to  devote  herself  madly  and  blindly  for  him 
that  might  be  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice — a  woman  also,  in  her  brilliant, 
but  somewhat  paradoxical  intellect — a  woman,  who  had  proved  her  supe- 
riority of  mind,  by  her  just  disdain  for  certain  men  of  high  rank  and 
reputation  whom  she  had  sometimes  met  in  the  drawing-room  of  her 
aunt,  the  Princess  de  Saint-  Dizier,  when  they  inhabited  the  hotel  to- 
gether. 

Having  given  these  indispensable  explanati»ng,  we  shall  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  toilet  of  Adrienne  de  Curdovillc,  who  had  just  left  the 
bath. 

It  would  require  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Venetian  school,  to  paint 
this  charming  sceiu;,  which  one  would  rather  have  placed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  some  palace  of  Florence  or  Bologna,  than  at  Paris,  in 
the  Faubourg  de  Saint-Germain,  in  the  month  of  February,  18/53.  Adri- 
enne's  dressing-room  was  a  kind  of  little  temple,  raised  for  the  worship 
of  beauty — in  gratitude  to  God,  who  bestows  so  many  charms  upon 
woman,  not  that  she  may  neglect  them,  not  that  she  may  cover  tliem 
■witli  ash'-s,  not  that  she  may  injure  them  by  the  contact  of  rough  hair- 
cloth, but  that,  in  fervent  thankfulness,  she  in;iy  encircle  them  with  all 
the  illusions  of  gra<;e,  with  all  the  splendor  of  adornment,  so  as  to  glo- 
rify the  divine  work  in  the  sight  of  all. 

Tho  apartmeot  vras  o^ioi-virvuiar,  »Bd  the  light  peuetratod  into  It  by 
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means  of  one  of  those  double  windows,  forming  a  conserTatory,  so 
c'PI)ortunely  introduced  from  German}'.  The  walls  of  the  pavilion  being 
Duilt  of  freestone,  and  very  thick,  the  bay  of  the  window  was  unusually 
ileep,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  single  pane,  and  on  the  inside  by  a 
large  plate  of  glass-,  in  the  intervening  space  of  about  three  feet,  there 
stood  a  case  full  of  mold,  in  which  gre\^  diver's  climbing  plants,  which, 
being  trained  along  the  sides  of  the  glass,  formed  a  thick  garland  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  Hangings  of  garnet-colored  damask,  diversified 
with  arabesques  of  a  lighter  hue,  covered  the  walls  of  the  chamber;  a 
thick  carpet  of  the  same  tint  was  spread  over  the  floor.  This  dark,  anJ 
one  mif;ht  say  neutral  background,  showed  to  wonderful  advantage  tlui 
various  shades  of  the  furniture. 

In  front  of  the  window,  and  turned  toward  the  south,  stood  the  dress- 
ing-table of  Adrienne,  a  masterpiece  of  goldsmith's  work.  On  a  large 
slab  of  lapis  la^idi,  were  ranged  little  boxes  of  silver  gilt,  with  lids  of  rich 
enamel — small  bottles  of  rock  crystal — and  other  utensils  of  the  toilet,  in 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  ivory,  incrusted  with  golden  orna- 
ments in  the  best  taste.  Two  tall  figures  in  silver,  distinguished  by  their 
classical  purity  of  design,  supported  an  oval  swing-glass,  which,  instead 
of  a  frame  elaborately  embossed  and  carved,  had  a  border  of  natural 
flowers,  renewed  every  day  like  a  ball-room  nosegay.  Two  enormou.s 
Japan  vases — blue,  purple  and  gold,  about  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  and 
placed  on  the  carpet  at  each  side  of  the  toilet-table,  were  filled  with  camel- 
lias, hibiscuses,  and  gardenias,  in  full  flower,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
variegated  bush  of  the  liveliest  colors. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  opposite  to  the  window,  was  another 
mass  of  flowers,  surrounding  a  reduced  copy,  in  white  marble,  of  the 
enchanting  group  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  the  chaste  ideal  of  modest  grace 
and  juvenile  beauty.  Two  perfumed  lamps  in  gold  were  burning  on  the 
malachite  pedestal,  which  supported  these  two  charming  figures. 

A  large  box  of  frosted  silver,  enriched  with  carved  tracery  and  colored 
gems,  and  rciiting  upon  four  feet  of  gilded  bronze,  formed  the  dressing- 
case.  Two  psyches*  with  branches  for  candles — some  excellent  copies 
from  Raphael  and  Titian,  painted  by  Adrienne  herself,  and  consisting  of 
portraits  of  men  and  women  of  perfect  beauty — several  brackets  in 
oriental  jasper,  supporting  ewers  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  covered  vfith 
ornaments  in  relibf,  and  filled  with  perfumed  waters — a  luxurious  divan, 
several  chairs,  and  a  table  of  gilded  wood,  completed  the  furniture  of 
this  apartment,  which  was  impregnated  with  the  sweetest  scents. 

Adrienne,  who  had  just  been  taken  from  the  bath,  was  seated  before 
the  dressing-table;  her  three  women  surrounded  her.  It  was  her  whim, 
or  rather  it  was  the  logical  consequence  of  her  taste  for  beauty,  that  the 
young  girls  who  attended  her  should  all  be  very  pretty,  and  dressed  in 
the  most  charming  and  original  style.  » 

We  have  already  seen  Georgette,  so  fair  and  piquant,  in  her  enticing  i 
costume  of  one  of  Marivaux'S  waiting-maids;  her  two  companions  were 
not  inferior  to  her  in  grace  and  lovehness. 

One  of  them,  named  Florine,  a  tall  and  slender  girl,  with  the  figure  of 
Diana  at  the  chase,  was  pale  and  dark;  her  thick  black  hair  was  twisted 
In  a  plait  behind  her  head,  and  fastened  with  a  golden  bodkin.  Her 
arms  were  bare,  like  those  of  the  other  girls,  to  facilitate  her  move- 
ments, and  she  wore  a  dress  of  that  bright  green  so  familiar  to  the 
Venetian  painters;  the  skirt  was  very  full,  and  the  corsage  was  cut 
square  upon  the  bosom,  over  the  folds  of  the  white  cambric  tucker,  set 
in  small  plaits,  and  secured  by  five  golden  buttons. 

The  third  of  Adrienne's  maidens  had  so  fresh  and  ingenuous  a  coun- 
tenance, so  delicate  and  faultless  a  shape,  that  her  mistress  had  named 
her  H9be;  her  dress  of  a  pale  rose-color,  made  in  the  Greek  fashion,  left 

*]Suli-lengtb  looking-glasses,  standing  in  frames. 
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uncovered  her  charming  neck,  and  exposed  her  well-formed  arms  as 
high  as  the  shoulder. 

These  youns  girls  had  laughing  and  happy  faces;  their  features  did 
not  wear  that  expression  of  sullen  bitterness,  or  envious  obedience,  oflfen- 
sive  familiiirity,  or  base  submission,  which  is  the  ordinary  I'esult  of  servi- 
tude. In  the  zealous  attentiofis  they  paid  to  Adrienne'  there  appeared 
to  be  as  much  affection  as  respect;  tliey  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  mali- 
Ing  their  mistress  charming.  One  would  have  said,  tliat  to  dress  and 
adorn  her  was  with  them  a  nork  of  art,  full  of  delight,  and  in  v/hich  they 
engaged  with  love,  joy,  and  pride. 

The  sun  shone  full  upon  the  dressing-table,  placed  in  front  of  thewin- 
dow.  Aorienne  was  seated  on  a  low-backed  chair;  she  wore  a  long 
dressing-govvn  of  i)alu-blue  silk,  brocaded  with  silks  of  the  same  color, 
and  drawn  in  at  the  waist,  as  slender  as  that  of  a  cliild  of  twelve  years 
old,  by  a  cord  and  tassels.  Her  swan-like  neck  was  uncovered,  as  were 
also  her  arms  and  shoulders  of  incomparable  beauty.  Notwithstanding 
the  commonness  of  the  comparison,  the  finest  ivory  alone  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin,  satin-like,  polished,  and  of  so 
fresh  and  firm  a  tissue,  that  some  drops  of  water,  which  had  remained 
from  the  bath  at  the  root  of  Adrienne's  hair,  rolled  down  the  undulating 
line  of  her  shoulders,  like  beads  of  crystal  upon  white  marble. 

What  increased  this  marvelous  brilliancy  in  the  tone  of  the  flesh,  which 
seems  peculiar  to  red-haired  people,  was  the  deep  red  of  her  moist  lips, 
and  the  transparent  pink  of  her  little  ears,  dilated  nostrils,  and  nails 
which  shone  as  if  they  had  been  varnLshed.  Wherever  the  pure,  warm 
blood  could  color  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  announced  health,  and  life,, 
and  youth. 

The  eyes  of  Adrienne  were  very  large,  and  of  a  soft  black,  now  glit- 
tering with  archness  and  wit,  now  opening  languid  and  subdued,  be- 
neath the  fringes  of  her  long,  curved  eyelashes,  which  were  as  dark  as 
her  finely-marked  eyebrows — for,  by  a  charming  caprice  of  Nature,  she 
bad  black  brows  and  eyelashes  with  red  hair.  Her  forehead,  small  as 
those  of  the  Greek  statues,  surmouuted  a  perfectly  oval  face;  her  nose, 
delicately  curved,  was  slightly  aquiline;  the  enamel  of  her  teeth  was 
dazzling,  and  her  ruddy  mouth  seemed  to  invite  sweet  kisses,  gay  smiles, 
and  the  delights  of  a  delicate  epicurism.  Finally,  no  head  could  have 
been  placed  more  freely,  proudly,  and  elegantly,  thanks  to  the  distance 
which  intervened  between  the  ear  and  the  aiticulation  of  the  large,  dim- 
pled shoulders. 

We  have  said,  that  Adrienne  was  red-haired — but  after  the  manner  o; 
the  admirable  female  portraits  of  Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci — that  is 
to  say,  fluid  g61d  would  not  ])resent  to  the  eye  richer  and  more  luminous 
tints,  than  this  mass  of  undulating  hair,  .soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  so 
long,  so  long — that  it  tcmched  the  ground  when  she  stood  erect,  so  that 
she  might  have  wrapped  herself  in  it  like  the  Venus  Aphrodite. 

Just  now,  especially,  tho.se  locks  were  l)eautiful  to  behold;  for 
Georgette,  standing  with  bari;  arms  behind  her  mistress,  had  with  much 
trouble  gathered  up  in  her  little  white  hand  that  flood  of  hair,  made 
(kmbly  splendid  by  the  reflection  of  tlie  sun.  And  when  the  pretty  wait- 
ing-maid plunged  her  ivory  comb  into  the  golden  waves  of  that  enor- 
m(>u.«,  inxuriant,  silken  skein,  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  sparks  flew  out. 
Nor  (lid  the  sunbeams  throw  less  brilliant  hues  on  the  clusters  of  light 
ringlets,  which,  put  back  from  the  forehead,  fell  along  the  cheeks  of 
Adri(;nne,  and,  streaming  down  to  her  snowy  bo.som,  followed  the  undu- 
lations of  iis  graceful  outline. 

Wiiiist  (n'or^ntte,  standing  up,  was  eombintc  this  beautifiil  mass  of 
hair,  Hebe,  Uneelinn  upon  tnw  knee,  supported  on  the  other  the  fairy  foot 
of  her  mistress,  and  was  occupied  in  i)Utlinii  on  a  very  little  shoe  of 
black  satin,  and  in  crossing  the  narrow  sandals  over  an  open-worked  silk 
iStocking,  w)ijt;h  hulf  revealed  tht  t'0Hi!4i;jled  whiteness  of  the  skin,  aod 
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dlsplaj'ed  the  most  slender  and  delicate  ankle  that  was  ever  seen.  Florine, 
standing  a  little  further  back,  presented  to  her  mistress,  in  a  box  of  sil- 
ver gilt,  a  perfumed  paste,  with  which  Adrienne  rubbed  lightly  her  shin- 
ing hands,  whose  taper  fingers  seemed  touched  at  the  tips  with  carmine. 
Finally,  we  must  not  forget  Lutine,  who,  lying  on  the  lap  of  her  mis- 
tress, opened  her  great  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  seemed  to  follow 
with  serious  attention  the  divers  phases  of  Adrienne's  toilet. 

The  silvery  sound  of  a  bell  being  heard  without,  Florine  left  the  room 
at  a  sign  from  her  mistress,  and  soon  returned,  bearing  a  letter  on  a 
little  gilded  salver.  Whilst  her  women  finished  dressing  her,  A<lrienne 
employed  herself  in  reading  this  epistle,  which  was  from  the  bailiff  of 
the  estate  of  Cardoville,  and  which  ran  as  follows: 
" '  Mademoiselle, — 

"  '  Knowing  your  good  heart  and  generosity,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
address  you  with  all  confidence.  For  twenty  year.s,  I  served  the  late 
Count-Duke  of  Cardoville,  your  father,  with  zeal  and  probity — I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  so.  The  Chateau  being  now  sold,  I  and  my  wife  are 
about  to  be  sent  away,  and  left  without  any  resource;  alas!  at  our  age, 
mademoiselle,  it  is  very  hard!' 

"Poor  people!"  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  her.self;  "my  father 
always  spoke  of  their  devotion  and  probity."    She  continued  thus: 

"  'We  have  only  one  means  left  of  keeping  our  place;  but,  as  it  would 
involve  a  base  action,  whatever  may  happen  to  us,  neither  I  nor  my  wife 
will  buy  our  bread  at  such  a  cost.'  " 

"  Good,  good — they  are  always  the  same,"  said  Adrienne;  "  the  dignity 
of  poverty  is  like  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers." 

"  '  To  explain  to  you,  mademoiselle,  the  shameful  thing  they  wish  us  to 
do,  I  must  first  tell  you,  that,  two  days  ago,  Mr.  Rodin  came  down  here 
from  Paris.' 

"Ah,  Mr.  Rodin!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  again  interrupt- 
ing herself;  "the  secretary  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny? — I  am  no  longer 
surprised  that  some  perfidy  or  dark  intrigue  is  going  on.     Let  us  see: 

"  '  Mr.  Rodin  came  down  from  Paris  to  annoi;nce  to  us  that  the  estate 
was  sold,  and  that  he  was  certain  of  keeping  us  in  our  place,  if  we 
would  help  him  to  persuade  the  new  proprietor  to  take  a  priest  of 
doubtful  character  for  a  confessor;  and,  if,  to  attain  this  end,  we  would 
consent  to  calumniate  another  clergyman,  an  excellent  man,  very  much 
beloved  and  respected  in  the  country.  That  is  not  all;  I  was  to  write 
secretly  to  Mr.  Rodin  twice  a  week,  to  inform  him  of  all  that  passed  in 
the  Chateau.  I  must  own,  mademo'selle,  that  these  shameful  proposi- 
tions were  as  much  disguised  as  possible,  and  cloaked  with  specious  pre- 
tenses; but,  notwithstanding  the  form  that  might  be  given  to  it,  the 
substance  of  the  thing  was  just  what  I  have  had  the  honor  of  telling 
you.' 

"Corruption,  calumny,  and  the  spy  system!"  said  Adrienne,  with  dis- 
gust. "I  cannot  think  of  those  people  without  calling  to  mind  the 
ideas  of  darkness,  of  venom,  and  of  ugly  -black  reptiles — which  form,  in 
truth,  a  very  hideous  spectacle.  I  therefore  like  better  to  think  of  the 
calm  and  mild  faces  of  this  poor  Dupontaudhis  wife." 
Adrienne  continued  to  read: 

"  '  Tou  will  believe,  mademoiselle,  that  we  did  not  hesitate.  We  must 
leave  Cardoville,  where  we  have  been  for  twenty  years,  but  at  least  we 
will  leave  it  like  honest  people.  Now,  mademoiselle,  if  amongst  your 
brilliant  acquaintances,  you,  that  are  so  kind,  should  be  able  to  recom- 
mend us  to  a  place,  we  might  be  extricated  from  his  cruel  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Certainly,  they  shall  not  have  addressed  them-selves  in  vain  to  me. 
To  rescue  these  honest  people  from  the  claws  of  Mr.  Rodin  is  a  duty  and 
a  pleasure;  for  it  is  at  the  same  time  just  and  dangerous — and  I  Joye  to 
i^tj  the  anger  of  a  powerful  opprespQr!" 
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Adrienne  resumed  as  follows: 

"  '  Having  spoken  of  onrselres,  mademoiselle,  allow  U£  !n  the  next 
place  to  implore  your  protection  for  others;  it  would  be  selfish  to  think 
only  of  our  own  interest.  Two  vessels  were  shipwrecked  the  other  day 
upon  our  coast,  and  only  a  few  of  the  passengers  were  saved  and  brought 
to  the  Chateau,  where  I  and  my  wife  took  the  necessaiy  care  of  them; 
some  have  smce  gone  to  Paris,  but  one  of  them  has  remained  here.  Hii 
hurts  have  hitherto  prevented  his  leaving  the  Chateau,  and  will  still 
detain  him  a  few  days.  He  is  a  young  Indian  prince,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  appears  as  good  as  he  is  handsome,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  though  he  has  a  copper-colored  complexion,  like  the  people 
of  his  country,  they  say.' 

"  An  Indian  prince!  twenty  years  old!  young,  good,  and  handsome!" 
cried  Adrienne  gayly;  "  it  is  charming,  and  by  no  means  common.  He 
has  already  all  my  sympathy;  but  what  can  I  do  for  this  Adonis  of  the 
Ganges,  shipwrecked  upon  the  cost  of  Picardy?" 

The  three  waiting-maids  of  Adrienne  looked  at  her  without  much  aston- 
ishment, accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  singularities  of  her  character. 
Georgette  and  Hebe  began  even  to  smile  discreetly;  Florine,  the  tall, 
fine-looking,  dark-haired,  pale  Florine,  began  also  to  smile,  but  a  little 
later  than  her  companions,  and  as  if  upon  reflection;  she  seemed  chiefly 
occupied  in  listening  to  and  retaining  the  least  word  of  her  mistress, 
who,  much  interested  in  the  Adonis  of  the  Ganges,  as  she  called  him, 
continued  the  reading  of  the  bailiff's  letter: 

" 'A  countryman' of  the  Indian  prince,  who  chose  to  remain  to  take 
care  of  him,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  young  man  had  lost  all  he 
possessed  in  the  shipwreck,  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss  for  the  means  6f 
reaching  Paris,  where  great  interests  required  his  immediate  presence.  1 
did  not  get  these  details  from  the  prince  himself;  he  appears  too  proud 
to  complain;  but  his  countryman,  being  more  communicative,  intrusted 
me  with  these  particulars,  and  added  that  the  young  prince  had  expe- 
rienced great  misfortunes,  and  that  his  father,  the  king  of  some  place 
in  India,  had  been  killed,  and  his  possessions  taken  by  the  English.' 

"It  is  singula!',"  said  Adrienne,  reflecting;  "  these  circumstances  re- 
mind me  that  my  father  often  spoke  of  one  of  our  relations,  who  had 
married  an  Indian  king,  with  whom  General  Simon,  that  has  just  been 
made  a  marshal,  afterward  took  service."  Then  pausing,  she  added, 
with  a  smile:  "  Heavens!  how  .strange  it  would  be!  It  is  only  to  me  that 
such  tilings  happen.  Providence  seems  to  favor  my  eccentricities.  Let 
us  see  if  poor  Dupont  tells  me  the  name  of  this  handsome  prince. 

"  '  You  will  excuse  our  indiscretion,  mademoiselle,  but  we  should 
have  thought  ourselves  very  selfisli  had  we  spoken  only  of  our  own 
troubles  when  we  had  this  worthy  i)rince  with  us,  who  is  so  much  to  be 
pitied.  Believe  me,  mademoiselle,  I  am  old,  and  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  men;  well,  only  to  look  at  the  nobleness  and  candor  in  the  face 
of  this  young  Indian,  one  would  say  he  is  worthy  of  the  favor  I  a-sk  for 
him.  It  would  sutflce  to  send  him  a  small  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
European  clothes,  for  he  has  lost  all  his  Indian  garments  in  the  ship- 
wreck.' 

"European  clothes!"  cried  Adrienne,  gayly.  "Poor  young  priucet 
Heaven  preserve  hira  from  them,  and  me  also! — Chance  sends  me  from 
the  heart  of  India  one  favored  mortal,  who  has  never  been  doomed  to 
wear  this  abominable  European  costume,  those  hideous  coats  and  fright- 
ful hats,  which  make  men  so  ridiculous  and  ugly  that  there  is  really  no 
virtue  in  not  being  led  astray  by  them — well,  here  comes  to  me  a  haud- 
Bome  young  prinoe  from  the  land  of  the  East,  where  men  are  dressed  in 
silk,  and  muslin,  and  cashmere— certainly  1  will  not  miss  this  rare  and 
only  occasion  of  being  seriously  tempted.  No  European  clothes,  let 
poor  Dupont  say  what  ho  will.  But  the  name,  the  name  of  this  dear 
priQcel    Onco  jporo,  how  singular  it  would  be  if,  after  all,  \X  sl^ou.d 
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prove  to  be  my  cousin  from  beyond  the  Gancrcs!  In  my  chiWhood,  I 
heard  so  much  good  of  his  royal  father,  that  J  should  be  delighted  to 
give  a  proper  reception  to  his  son.     But  come;  let  us  find  the  name: 

"  '  If,  in  addition  to  this  little  sum,  mademoiselle,  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  Paris  with  his  coun- 
tryman, it  Would  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  this  poor  young  prince, 
already  so  unfortunate.  I  know  enough  of  your  delicacy,  mademoiselle, 
to  suppose  it  may  perhaps  suit  you  to  send  this  assistance  to  the  prino€, 
without  beinji;  yourself  known.  In  that  case,  please  to  dispose  of  me, 
and  count  upon  my  discretion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to  com- 
municate with  him  directly,  here  is  the  name,  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  his 
countryman:  JVince  DJahna^  son  of  Kadja-Sirig,  Kinrj  of  Mundi.'' 

"Djalraa':"'  said  Adrienne,  hastily,  appearing  to  collect  her  thoughts^ 
"Kadja-Sing? — ye.s — it  is  so — I  have  often  heard  my  father  mention 
those  names.  Tie  told  me,  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  more  chivalrous 
and  heroic  tlian  tliat  old  Indian  king:  the  son,  it  would  seem,  has  not 
degenerated.  Djuluia?  Kadja-Sing?  such  nanus  are  not  .so  common," 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  that  one  could  easily  forget  them,  or  con- 
found them  with  others.  So  Djalma  is  my  cousin — ^lie  is  brave,  good, 
young,  handsome — above  all,  he  has  never  worn  that  frightful  European 
dress — and  he  is  without  any  resources.  It  is  delightful;  it  is  too  mudi 
happiness  ah  at  once.  Quick!  quick!  now  to  invent  a  charming  fairy 
tale,  of  which  this  dear  prince  shall  be  the  hero.  Poor  bird  with  the 
golden  plumage,  lost  in  our  gloomy  clime!  he  shall  at  least  have  some- 
thing to  remind  him  of  his  own  land  of  light  and  perfume."  Then, 
addressing  one  of  her  women,  she  continued:  "Georgette,  my  child, 
take  some  paper  and  write  for  me." 

The  young  girl  went  to  the  table  of  gilded  wood,  on  which  was  a  little 
writing-desk,  and,  sitting  down,  said  to  her  mistress:  "  I  wait  your  com- 
mands, mademoiselle." 

Adrienne  de  Cardoville,^  whose  charming  countenance  was  beaming 
with  mirth  and  joy,  then  dictated  the  following  letter  addressed,  to 
an  old  artist,  who  had  for  a  long  time  given  her  lessons  in  drawing 
and  painting,  in  which  arts,  as  in  all  others,  she  greatly  excelled: 

"  My  dear  Titian,  my  good  Paul  Veronese,  my  worthy  Raphaell  you 
can  render  me  a  great  service;  and  you  will  do  it,  I  am  sure,  with  that 
obliging  readiness  which  I  have  always  experienced  from  you. 

"  You  will  immediately  seek  out  the  skillful  artist  who  designed  my 
last  costumes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  time  it  is  a  modern  Indian 
costume  that  is  wanted  for  a  young  man.  Yes,  tor  a  young  man;  and, 
from  what  I  fancy,  you  may  take  your  measure  upon  the  Antiuous,  or 
rather  on  the  Indian  Bacchus,  which  would  be  more  appropriate. 

"  These  garments  must  be  very  exact,  very  rich,  and  extremely  ele- 
gant. You  will  chose  tlie  finest  possible  stuffs,  and  those  which  have 
the  nearest  anology  to  the  Indian  tissues.  You  will  add,  for  scarfs  and 
turbans,  six  magnificent,  long  cashmere  shawls — two  white,  two  red  ancl 
two  orange— for  nothing  suits  dark  complexions  better  than  those  colors. 

"  Having  done  this  (and  I  give  you  at  most  two  or  three  days  for  it), 
you  will  take  my  traveling-carriage,  and  set  out  post  for  the  Chateau  de 
Cardoville,  that  you  know  so  well.  Dupont  the  bailiff,  an  excellent  man, 
and  one  of  your  old  friends,  will  introduce  you  to  a  young  Indian  prince 
named  Djalma.  You  will  .say  to  this  high  and  mighty  personage  of 
another  world,  that  you  come  on  the  part  of  an  unknown  fi-iend,  who, 
acting  toward  him  as  a  brother,  sends  him  what  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  escape  from  the  frightful  fashions  of  Europe.  You 
will  ■  add,  that  the  aforesaid  friend  waits  for  him  with  bo  much 
impatience,  that  he  conjures  him  to  come  immediately  to  Paris.  Should 
he  object,  tijat  he  is  still  in  bad  health,  you  will  tell  him  that  my  car- 
riage is  an  excellent  sleeping-place,  and  you  Yiill  have  the  bed,  which  it 
contains,  made  ready  to  receiy«  him  eoounodiou^ly.    Of  course  yoQ 
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must  humbly  excuse  the  unknown  friend  for  not  having  sent  him  rlcll 
palanquins,  or  even  so  much  as  an  elephant — but,  alas!  we  have  only 
palanquins  at  the  Opera,  and  elephants  at  the  menagerie — which  wzii 
make  us  appear  very  much  like  savages  in  the  eyes  of  vaj protege. 

"As  soon  as  you  have  persuaded  him  to  come,  you  will  start  immedi- 
ately, and  you  will  bring  him  hither,  to  my  pavilion  in  the  Rue  de  Baby- 
lone" — what  a  predestination!  to  live  in  the  Rue  de  Bahyjone;  that  name 
at  least  will  sound  well  to  an  Oriental — you  will  bring  hither,  I  say,  .,his 
dear  prince,  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  be  born  in  the  country  cf 
flowers,  diamonds,  and  sunshine. 

"You  will  above  all  have  the  kindness,  my  good  old  friend,  not  to  be 
astonished  at  this  new  caprice,  or  indulge  in  any  extravagant  conject- 
ures. Seriously,  the  choice  that  I  have  made  of  you  on  this  occasion — 
of  you,  that  I  sincerely  honor  and  esteem— is  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
that,  &\  the  bottom  of  all  this,  there  is  something  better  than  a  mere 
folly." 

As  she  dictated  these  last  words,  the  tone  of  Adrienne  was  as  serious 
and  dignified  as  it  had  before  been  gay  and  cheerful.  But  she  soon 
resumed  in  a  more  lively  style: 

"Adieu,  my  old  friend!  I  am  like  that  captain  of  antiquity,  whose 
heroic  nose  and  conquering  chin  you  have  so  often  made  me  draw — I  can 

{'est  with  extreme  freedom  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  battle — for,  in  an 
lOur,  I  am  to  have  a  battle,  a  great  battle,  with  my  dear  devotee  of  an 
aunt.  Luckily,  there  is  no  want  of  corn-age  on  my  side,  and  I  long  to 
begin  the  engagement  with  that  austere  princess. 

"  Adieu!  a  thousand  kind  remembrances  to  your  excellent  wife.  If  1 
speak  of  her  at  this  moment,  it  is  that  her  justly  respected  name  may 
reassure  you  as  to  the  consequences  of  my  projected  aMuctioti  of  a 
charming  young  prince — for,  to  finish  where  I  ought  to  have  begun,  you 
must  know,  that  he  is  charming. 

"  Once  more,  adieu!" 

"Is  it  written!"  askec".  Adrienne,  addressing  (Jeorgette. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  T^en  please  to  add  this  postscript: 

"  I  send  you  a  credit  at  sight  on  my  banker  for  all  expenses^  pray 
spare  nothing.  You  know  that  I  like  to  play  the  great  lord*  I  use  this 
masculine  expression,  because,  tjTants  as  you  are,  you  have  appro- 
priated to  yourselves  every  term  significative  of  a  noble  generosity." 

"Now,  Georgette,"  said  Adrienne,  "bring  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  letter  to  sign." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  took  the  pen  which,Georgette  presented  to 
her,  signed  the  letter,  and  inclosed  in  it  an  order  upon  her  bankers  in 
these  terms: 

"  Pay  to  Mr.  Norval,  against  his  receipt,  whatever  sum  tie  may  re- 
quire for  expenses  incurred  in  my  name. 

"  Adrienne  de  CAKDOViiXfii." 

During  the  whole  of  this  scene,  and  whilst  Georgette  was  writing, 
Florine  and  Hebe  had  continued  to  busy  themselves  about  the  person  of 
their  mi.stress,  who  had  laid  aside  her  morning  gown,  and  was  now 
dressed  to  go  to  her  aunt.  The  sustained,  obstinate,  and  yet  concealed 
attention,  with  which  Florine  listened  to  Adrienne,  dictating  her  letter  to 
Mr.  Nf)rval,  showe<l  that,  as  usual,  she  was  trying  to  retain  the  least 
word  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillu. 

"Child."  said  Adrienne  to  Ilebe,  "send  this  letter  directly  to  Mr, 
Norval's." 

*  Orand  *Hf/7inir—a  wealthy  powerful  man,  who  does  ererythicg  on  ft 
Urge  and  lil/trul  scale. 
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The  same  bell  as  before  Bounded  without.  Hebe  was  £?oing  toward 
the  door,  to  see  who, was  there,  and  to  execute  the  orders  of  lier  mistress. 
But  Florinc  stepped  "before  her,  and  said  to  Adrienne:  *'  Sliall  I  send  off 
this  letter,  mademoiserie?    I  have  to  go  to  the  Grand  Hotel." 

"  Do  so;  Hebe,  see  what  is  wanted:  seal  the  letter  carefull.v,  Georgette." 

An  instant  after,  and,  whilst  Georgette  was  sealing  the  letter,  TIeb« 
returned,  and  said  to  her  mistress:  "  Mademoiselle,  the  workman,  who 
brought  back  Lutine  yesterday,  begs  to  speak  with  you  a  moment.  H© 
is  very  pale  and  looks  sorrowful." 

''  Does  he  already  need  my  assistance?"  said  Adrienne,  gayly.  "It  is 
only  too  fortunate!  Show  the  good,  honest  youth  into  the  small  saloon 
—and,  Florine — dispatch  this  letter  instantly." 

Florine  went  out;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  followed  by  Lutine, 
entered  tlie  small  saloon,  where  Agricola  was  waiting  for  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    INTERVIEW. 

When  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  entered  the  room,  where  Agricola  waa 
already  waiting,  she  was  attired  with  an  extreme  and  elegant  simplicity. 
She  wore  a  dark-blue  cloth  dress,  with  close-fitting  corsage,  ornamented 
in  front  with  black  silk  braid,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  which  showed  to 
advantage  her  nymph-like  waist,  and  swelling  bust;  a  small  cambric 
collar,  cut  square,  fell  over  a  broad  plaid  ribbon,  which  encircled  her 
throat,  and  was  tied  in  a  bow.  Her  magnificent  golden  hair  clustered 
round  her  fair  face  in  a  profusion  of  long  and  light  ringlets  that  almost 
reached  to  her  bosom. 

To  conceal  his  purpose  from  his  father,  and  to  make  him  believe  that 
he  was  going  to  Mr.  Hardy's,  Agricola  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  his 
working-dress;  only,  he  had  taken  a  new  blouse,  and  the  collar  of  his 
coarse  linen  shirt  looked  very  white  as  it  fell  over  the  black  handkerchief 
negligently  tied  round  his  neck;  beneath  his  wide  gray  trousers  ai^peared 
a  pair  of  boots  very  carefully  polished,  and  he  held  in  his  muscular  hands 
a  fine,  new  cloth  cap.  On  the  v.hole,  perhaps,  the  6?o«*e  itself,  which 
was  blue  embroidered  with  red,  displajing  the  full  proportions  of  his 
neck  and  chest,  falli»g  in  graceful  folds  from  his  robust  shoulders,  and 
in  no  way  hindering  his  free  and  frank  movements,  became  him  a  great 
deal  better  than  would  have  done  a  coat  of  any  fashion. 

Whilst  he  waited  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Agricola  mechan- 
ically examined  a  magnificent  silver  vase,  admirably  enchased.  A  little 
plate  of  the  same  metal,  attached  to  its  stand  of  antique  marble,  bore 
these  words:  "Cut  by  Jean  Marie,  workmg  silversmith,  1831." 

Adrienne  walked  so  lightly  over  the  carpet  of  the  saloon,  which  was 
only  separated  by  a  curtained  doorway  from  the  next  apartment,  that 
Agricola  did  not  perceive  the  young  lady's  entrance;  he  started  and 
turned  round  suddenly,  when  he  heard  a  silvery  voice  say  to  him:  "  Do 
you  consider  that  a  fine  vase?" 

"Very  fine  indeed,  mademoiselle,"  answered  Agricola,  not  a  littl* 
embarrassed. 

"  You  see  that  I  like  justice,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  point- 
ing with  her  finger  to  the  little  silver  plate;  "  a  painter  puts  his  name  to 
his  picture,  an  author  to  his  book — why  not  a  workman  upon  his  work?" 

"This  name  is  then,  mademoiselle " 

"  That  of  the  poor  workman  who  executed  this  rare  masterpiece  for  a 
rich  goldsmith.  When  he  sold  me  the  vase,  he  was  stupefied  at  my  sin- 
gularity— he  had  almost  said  my  injustice — when,  having  asked  for  the 
author  of  this  marvelous  work,  I  insisted  that  his  name,  and  not  that  of 
the  goldsmith  should  be  inscribed  on  the  stand.  In  the  absence  of  riches^ 
the  artisan  is  at  least  entitled  to  his  fame." 

It  was  impossible  to  begin  the  interview  more  graciously;  so,  takin|j 
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courage,  Agricola answered:  "Being  a  workman  mj'self,  mademoiaelle^ 
I  am  doubly  alive  to  such  a  proof  of  equity." 

"  As  you  ar«  a  workman,  sir,  my  remark  was  well-timed.  Pray  sit 
down." 

And,  with  a  gesture  full  of  affability,  she  pointed  to  an  arm-chair  of 
purple  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  whilst  she  seated  herself  on  a  settee 
of  the  same  material.  Perceiving  the  hesitation  of  Agricola,  who  still 
.kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  Aorienne  said  to  him  gayly,  pointing 
to  Lutine:  "  This  poor  little  animal,  to  whom  I  am  much  attached,  will 
always  be  a  living  memento  of  your  good-nature.  Tour-^nsit,  therefore, 
Beems  to  me  a  favorable  omen;  for  I  have  the  presentiment  that  I  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  you  in  some  way." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Agiicola,  resolutely,  "my  name  is  Baudoin.  X.  | 
am  a  smith  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hardy,  at  Plessy,  near  Paris.  Yester- 
day you  offered  me  jour  purse;  I  refused  it.  To-day  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  for  ten  times,  twenty  times  the  sum  (it  may  be)  that  you  so  gen- 
erously offered.  I  tell  you  this  at  once,  mademoiselle,  because  it  costs 
me  the  most  to  speak  it,  because  these  words  burn-my  Ups.  I  shall  now 
be  more  at  my  ease." 

"  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  scruples,"  said  Adrienne;  "but  if 
you  knew  me  better  you  would  not  fear  to  address  me.  How  much  do 
you  require?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle." 

"  "What,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  sum?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you,  not  only  for  the 
BTim  I  require,  but  what  sum  I  shall  require." 

"  Now,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  "you  must  explain  this  to  me.  Ifot- 
wltbstanding  my  good  will,  I  cannot  altogether  guess  what  you  mean.'' 

"In  two  words,  mademoiselle,  here  is  the  fact.  I  have  a  good  old 
mother,  who,  in  her  youth,  ruined  her  health  in  working  to  bring  me  up — 
me,  and  a  poor  deserted  child  whom  she  took  in.  It  is  now  my  turn  to 
support  her,  and  hitherto  I  have  had  tlie  happiness  to  do  it.  But  I  only 
depend  upon  my  labor;  and,  if  I  am  put  out  of  work,  my  mother  will  be 
Without  resource." 

"  Your  mother  will  want  for  nothing,  since  I  interest  myself  for 
her." 

"  You  interest  yourself  for  her,  mademoiselle?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  You  know  her,  then?" 

"From  this  moment — yes." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!"  said  Agricola,  with  emotion,  after  a  moment's 
silence;  "  I  understand  you.  Yes,  you  have  a  noble  heart.  La  Mayeux 
was  right." 

*'  La  Mayeux?"  said  Adrienne,  looking  at  Agricola  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise, for  these  words  were  to  her  an  emigma. 

The  workman,  who  was  never  ashamed  of  his  friends,  answered  man* 
fully: 

"  I  will  explain  this  to  you,  mademoiselle.    La  Mayeux  is  a  poor  young 

firl,  who  works  hard  at  her  needle,  and  with  whom  I  was  brought  up; 
eing  deformed,  she  is  called  La  Mayeux.  You  see,  therefore,  that  she 
is  as  low  in  the  world  as  you  are  high.  But  for  heart  and  delicacy, 
mademoiselle,  I  am  sure  you  are  just  like  her.  That  was  her  own 
thought,  directly  I  told  her  how  yoii  gave  me  that  beautiful  flower." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Adrienne,  with  sincere  feeling,  "  tliut  this  com- 
parison flatters  and  honors  me  more  than  anything  you  could  say  to  me. 
A  heart  which  remains  pure  and  delicate  in  the  midst  of  cruel  misfort- 
unes, is  so  rare  a  treasure!  It  is  .so  easy  to  be  good-natured  when  o)ia 
bas  youth  and  beauty!  to  be  delicate  and  generous  when  one  has  wealthi 
I  accept  your  comparison — but  on  condition  that  you  give  me  au  oppor- 
tunity of  deserving  It.    Go  on,  I  entreat  you," 
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Notwitlistandins  the  gracious  cordiality  of  ■Mademoiselle  de  '^■'jdo* 
Tille,  there  waa  in  her  so  much  of  that  natural  dignity  which  results 
from  independence  of  character,  elevation  of  mind  and  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  that  Agricola,  forgetting  the  ideal  beauty  of  his  protectress, 
soon  felt  for  her  a  kind  of  affectionate  and  profound  respect,  which  con- 
trasted singularly  with  the  age  and  gayety  of  the  young  girl  by  whom  it 
was  inspired. 

"  If  I  bad  only  my  mother,  mademoiselle,  I  should  not  be  quite  so 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  being  unemployed  for  a  time.  Poor  people 
help  one  another;  my  mother  is  much  beloved  in  our  house,  and  some  of 
our  good  neighbors  would  come  to  her  aid,  though  indeed  they  are  not 
well  off  themselves,  and  would  have  to  stint  tliemselves  for  her,  so  that 
what  little  services  they  could  render  would  be  more  painful  to  her  than 
misery  itself.  But  my  mother  is  not  the  only  one  for  whom  I  have  to 
work,  there  is  my  father  also,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  eighteen  years. 
He  has  just  arrived  from  Siberia,  where  he  remained  from  devotion  to 
his  old  general,  now  Marshal  Simon." 

"Marshal  Simon!"  exclaimed  Adi'ienne,  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  You  know  him,  mademoiselle?" 

"I  do  not  know  him  personallj%  but  he  married  a  member  of  our 
family." 

"How  fortunate!"  cried  the  smith:  "then  the  two  young  ladies, 
whom  my  father  brought  home  from  Russia,  are  your  relations." 

"  The  marshal  has  two  daughters?"  asked  Adrienne,  getting  more  and 
more  astonished  and  interested. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!  two  little  angels  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
— gentle  and  beautiful  twin-sisters,  exactly  resembling  each  other.  Their 
mother  lived  in  exile;  the  little  she  possessed  was  confiscated;  they  came 
here  with  my  father  from  the  depths  of  Siberia,  traveling  in  very  poor 
fashion.  He  did  what  he  could  to  make  them  forget  their  privations  by 
constant  devotion  and  tenderness.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  made- 
moiselle,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  he  is  good  and  affectionate  as  ^• 
mother." 

"  And  where  are  these  dear  children?"  asked  Adrienne. 

"  At  our  house,  mademoiselle.  It  is  that  which  renders  my  position 
so  difficult,  and  has  given  me  the  courage  to  apply  to  yoii.  Not  that  my 
labor  would  be  insufficient  to  support  our  little  household^  even  with 
these  additions — but  if  I  am  arrested?" 

"  Arrested!  and  why?" 

"  Here,  mademoiselle,  do  me  the  favor  to  read  this  notice,  which  was 
addressed  to  La  Mayeux — the  poor  girl  I  spoke  of,  who  has  been  a  sister 
tome." 

So  saying,  Agricola  handed  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardovUle  the  anony- 
mous letter  received  by  the  seamstress.  When  she  had  read  It,  Adrienne 
exclaimed  with  surprise:  "Then,  sir,  you  are  a  poet  also?" 

"  I  have  no  such  pretense  or  ambition,  mademoiselle;  only,  when  i 
©ome  home  to  my  mother,  after  my  day's  work — and  often  too  when  I 
am  forging  the  iron — to  amuse  or  refresh  myself,  I  make  a  few  rhymes 
— sometimes  an  ode — sometimes  a  song." 

"And  this  song  of  the  '  Free  Workmen,' which  is  mentioned  in  the 
letter — is  it  then  of  so  very  dangerous  a  tendency?" 

"  Dear  me,  no,  mademoiselle.  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  employed 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  who  makes  his  workmen  as  comfortable  as  some  of  "our 
comrades  are  the  reverse;  and  mine  is  only  a  warm,  sincere,  equitable 
protest,  in  favor  of  these  latter,  who  form  the  mass.  But  you  are  per- 
haps aware,  mademoiselle,  that  in  these  times  of  conspiracy  and  riot, 
one  is  often  accused  and  imprisoned  on  mere  suspicion.  If  such  a  mis- 
fortune were  to  happen  to  me,  what  would  become  of  my  mother,  my 
father,  and  these  two  orphans,  whoa  we  must  look  U£K)u  as  part  of  th« 
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family  ill  the  return  of  JMarshal  Simon?  To  escape  such  a  calamity, 
mademoiselle,  I  came  to  ask  you  whether,  in  case  of  my  being  menaced 
With  an  arrest,  it  would  be  in  your  power  to  procure  bail  for  me;  for  so 
I  should  not  be  forced  to  go  to  prison,  and  my  labor  will  suffice  for  the 
rest,  I'll  answer  for  it." 

"Thank  Heaven,"  said  Adrienne,  gayly,  "  this  may  be  very  easily  ar- 
ranged. Henceforth,  Mr.  Poet,  you  shall  be  inspired  by  happiness  ar.d 
not  by  cue  sad  j\Iuse  of  Melancholy.  In  the  first  place,  you  shall  have 
Ihe  i-equired  bail." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle?  you  save  us  all!" 

'"'  In  the  next  place,  our  family  doctor  is  very  intimate  with  a  minister 
of  the  first  consequence — understand  it  as  you  will,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  you  can  hardly  be  wrong — but  the  doctor  has  great  influence 
with  this  potent  statesman,  for  lie  has  always  had  the  luck  to  advise, 
from  motives  of  health,  the  retirement  of  private  life,  just  the  day  be- 
fore they  would  have  deprived  tlie  minister  of  his  portfolio.  Be  satis- 
fied then:  if  tiie  bail  is  insufficient  we  will  look  to  other  means." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  with  deep  emotion,  "I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  the  peace,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  my  mother.  Believe  me,  I 
shall  never  be  ungrateful." 

"  That  is  all  right — but  now  for  something  else.  Those  who  have  too 
much  are  entitled  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  have  not 
enough.  The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  belong  to  my  family;  they 
must  lodge  here  with  me — it  will  be  more  proper.  Let  your  good  mother 
know  of  this,  and  tell  lier  that,  this  evening,  I  will  call  to  thank  her  for 
the  hospitality  she  has  extended  to  my  young  relations  and  to  bring 
them  home  with  me." 

At  this  instant  Georgette,  suddenly  raising  the  curtain  which  sepa- 
rated the  saloon  from  the  next  apartment,  entered  precipitately,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  terrified  air:  "  Ah,  mademoiselle!  there  is  something  very 
tiDUSual  in  the  street." 

"  What  do  you  mean?    Explain  yourself." 

"I  went  to  let  out  my  dressmaker  by  the  little  door,  when  I  saw  a 
number  of  ill-looking  men  examining  the  walls  and  windows  of  the 
small  building  that  joins  the  pavilion,  as  if  they  were  watching  for 
Bome  one." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  sorrowfully,  "I  was  not  deceived. 
They  are  looking  after  me." 

"How  soV" 

"  I  thought  I  was  followed  from  tho  Rue  Saint  Meiry,  and  now  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it.  They  have  seen  me  enter  your  dwelling,  and  they  wait 
to  arrest  me.  Ah,  mademoiselle!  now  that  you  are  pleased  to  interest 
yourself  for  my  mother — now  that  I  am  no  longer  uneasy  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  Marshal  Simon — rather  than  expose  you  to  the  least  unpleasant- 
ness, I  hasten  to  give  myself  up." 

"  Do  notliing  of  the  sort,"  said  Adrienne,  quickly;  "liberty  is  too  dear 
to  be  thus  voluntarily  resigned.  Besides,  Georgette  may  be  deceived; 
but,  in  any  case  do  not  give  yourself  up.  Avoid  being  arrested;  it  will 
greatly  facilitate,  I  think,  our  subsequent  proceedings — for  it  seems  to 
mc  that  the  law  is  peculiarly  tenacious,  when  it  has  once  got  a  prey  in 
Its  claws." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Hebe,  entering  the  room  also  with  an  agitated 
look.  "  a  man  has  just  knocked  at  tlie  little  door  to  ask  if  a  young  man 
in  a  blouse  had  come  in  here.  He  added  that  the  person  he  was  looking 
for  was  called  Agricola  Raudoiii,  and  that  he  had  something  very  hu- 
portarit  to  coinnuinicjitf  to  him." 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Agricola;  "  it  is  a  trick  to  induce  me  to  go 
out." 

"  Evidently,"  replied  Adrienne;  "so  we  must  be  a  match  for  theob 
•AJid  what  did  you  answer,  child?"  fidded  she,  addressing  Ilebe. 
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"I  answered,  mademoiselle,  that  I  did  not  knoTV  what  he  was  talking 
about." 

"  Excellent!  and  what  did  the  man  do  then?" 

"  He  went  away,  mademoiselle." 

"  To  return  immediately,  no  doubt,"  said  Agricola. 

"It  is  very  probable,"  resumed  Adriennc.  "  You  mu.st  therefore 
resign  yourself  to  remain  here  for  some  hours.  I  am  uufortuiuitely 
obliged  to  go  almost  directly  to  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizicr,  my  aunt, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  important  interview,  which  already  did  not  admit 
of  any  delay,  but  which  is  now  rendered  doubly  pressing  by  what  you 
have  just  told  me  on  the  subject  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  Let  me 
beg  you  then  to  remain  here;  as,  in  going  out,  you  would  certainly  be 
arrested." 

"  Pardon  my  refusal,  mademoiselle-  but  I  cannot  accept  this  generous 
offer." 

"And  why?" 

"They  have  tried  to  induce  me  to  come  out,  to  avoid  forcing  a  legal 
entrance  here.  But  now,  mademoiselle,  if  I  do  not  leave  the  house,  they 
will  enter  in  search  of  me,  and  I  will  never  expose  you  to  so  disagreeable 
an  event.  Now  that  I  am  at  ease  about  my  mother,  what  do  I  care  for 
the  prison?" 

"  And  your  mother's  grief — her  uneasiness  and  fears  about  you — are 
these  then  nothing*  And  your  father,  and  the  poor  young  woman  that 
Icves  you  like  a  sister,  and  whose  heart,  you  say,  resembles  mine?  Do 
j'ou  forget  her  also?  Believe  me,  you  must  spare  your  familj''  this 
anguish.  Remain  where  you  are;  and,  before  evening,  I  shall  be  certain, 
by  bail  or  otherwise,  to  deliver  you  from  your  trouble." 

"  But,  mademoiselle — suppose  I  were  to  accept  your  generous  offer— 
they  would  undoubtedly  find  me  here." 

"Not  at  all.  This  pavilion,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  petite 
niaison* — you  see,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  "that  I  inhabit  a  very  pro- 
fane dwelling — this  pavilion  contains  so  well-contri\ed  a  hiding-place 
that  it  may  defy  the  strictest  search.  Georgette  shall  take  you  there; 
you  will  find  it  very  convenient;  and  you  may  even  write  some  verses  for 
me,  if  the  situation  should  inspire  j  ou." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!  how  have  I  merited  all  this  goodness?" 

"  How?  why,  L  will  tell  you.  Admitting  that  your  character  and  posi- 
sition  deserve  no  interest — admitting  that  I  have  not  contracted  a  sacred 
debt  to  your  father,  for  his  tender  care  of  my  relations,  the  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon — do  at  least  think  of  Lutim! — of  Lutine,"  continued 
Adrienne,  laughing,  "whom  you  restored  to  my  affections.  If  I  laugh," 
resumed  this  gay  and  singular  creature,  "  it  is  that  j'ou  are  really  not  in 
the  least  danger,  and  that  I  am  excessively  happy.  So  just  write  mt 
your  mother's  address  in  this  pocket-book,  follow  Georgette,  and  makt  ; 
Ine  some  very  pretty  verses,  if  you  do  not  get  too  tired  of  your  prison  | 
which  is  only  to  save  you  from  another." 

Whilst  Georgette  conducted  the  young  smith  to  his  hiding-place,  Hebe 
brought  to  her  mistress  a  little  gray  beaver  hat  and  featiier,  for  Adri" 
©nne  had  to  cross  the  park,  to  reach  the  Grand  Hotel  inhabited  by  th« 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier. 

***»♦»» 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Florine  entered  mysteriously  the 
T'^om  of  Madame  Grivois,  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  head  waiting- 
woman. 

"Well?"  said  Madame  Grivois  to  the  young  girl. 

"Here  are  the  notes  1  have  taken  this  morning,"  replied  Florlao,  d** 
livering  a  paper  to  the  duenna;  "luckily,  I  have  a  good  memory." 

♦One  of  those  buildings  erected  in  the  time  of  the  later  Bourbons,  iat 
tbe  express  purpose  of  love  intrigues. 
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*'At  what  hour  exactly  did  she  come  home  this  morning?"  said  At 
duenna,  quickly. 

"  Who,  madame?" 

"Mademoiselle  Adrienne." 

•'  She  did  not  go  out,  madame;  she  took  her  bath  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  But  before  nine  o'clock,  she  came  in,  after  spending  the  night  front 
home?    That  is  the  pitch  to  which  she  has  carried  it." 

Florine  looked  at  Madame  Grivois  with  the  utmost  astonishment.  "  I 
do  not  understand  you,  madame,"  said  she. 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,  that  Mademoiselle  did  not  come  in  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning,  by  the  little  garden-door?    Dare  to  deceive  me!" 

"  I  had  been  ill  yesterday,  and  I  did  not  get  up  till  nine  o'clock,  to  help 
Georgette  and  Hebe  with  the  bath.  I  assure  you,  madame,  that  I  aiq 
ignorant  of  what  passed  before." 

"  That  is  different.  Inform  j'ourself  of  it  amongst  your  companions: 
they  do  not  mistnist  you,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it.'" 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  What  has  Mademoiselle  done  this  morning,  since  you  first  saw  her?" 

"  She  has  dictated  a  letter  to  Georgette,  for  Mr.  Norval;  I  asked  to  be 
employed  to  send  it  off,  that  I  might  have  a  pretest  to  step  out,  and  take 
notes  of  what  I  remembered." 

"Good — where  is  this  letter?" 

•*  Jerome  has  just  gone  out,  and  I  gave  it  him,  to  put  in  the  post." 

"Stupid  thingl"  cried  Mademoiselle  Grivois;  "  could  you  not  bring  it 
to  me?" 

"Mademoiselle  dictated  the  letter  aloud  to  Georgette,  according  to 
her  custom;  I  know  the  contents  of  it,  and  have  written  it  all  down."  - 

"  That  is  not  the  same  thing.  It  might  have  been  well  to  delay  the 
sending  of  this  letter.    The  princess  will  be  much  aunoyed." 

"  I  did  it  for  tJie  best,  madame." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  that  good-will  is  not  wanting  on  your  part.  For  sis 
months,  we  have  been  pretty  well  satisfied  with  you.  But  this  time  you 
have  committed  a  great  imprudence." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  indulgent  with  me,  madame;  my  task  is  painful 
enough  already."    And  the  young  gii'l  stifled  a  sigh. 

Madame  Grivois  looked  at  her  full  in  the  face,  and  .said  in  a  sneering 
tone:  "  Well,  my  dear,  do  not  continue  it.  If  you  have  scruples,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  go." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  at  liberty,  madame,"  said  Floriue. 
blushing,  whilst  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye.  "I  am  dependent  upon  Mr. 
Eodin,  who  placed  me  where  I  am." 

'■'  Tlien  of  what  use  are  these  sighs?" 

"  One  may  sometimes  feel  remorse  in  spite  of  oneself.  Mademoiselle 
Ifl  so  good,  so  confiding." 

"She  is  all  perfection,  no  ioubt;  but  you  are  not  here  to  sound  her 
praises.    What  else  have  you  to  tell  me?" 

"The  workman,  who  brought  home  Lutine  yesterday,  came  just  now 
to  speak  to  Mademoiselle." 

"  Is  he  still  with  her?" 

"  I  do  not  know;  he  was  just  coming  in  as  I  left  with  the  letter." 

"  You  must  manage  to  learn  what  this  workman  wanted  with  made- 
moiselle; in  the  course  of  the  day  you  will  find  a  pretext  to  come  over 
and  let  mo  know." 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  Did  Mademoiselle  appear  anxiorjs,  uneasy,  frightened,  at  the  iuter- 
ylew  she  is  to  have  with  the  princess?  She  takes  so  little  trouble  to  hide 
her  thoughts,  that  you  must  know  what  she  felt." 

"  Mademoiselle  has  been  as  gay  as  Ubual,  and  has  even  made  a  jest  of 
lU" 

*'  Ahy  ahe  mad«  a  Jest  ot  it,"  said  tUe  dueaaa.    And  »h«  added  !>•• 
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cVieen  her  teeth,  so  that  Florine  could  not  htar  lier:  "  Tli^y  laugh  weJ, 
who  Mnugh  last.  Notwithstaiic'.iiij;  her  diabolical  audacity,  she  would 
tremble  and  ask  pardon,  if  she  knew  what  i«  in  htore  for  her." 

Then,  address! np  herself  to  Florine,  she  resumed:  "Go  back  to  the 
pavilion,  and  let  me  advis(>  you  to  ^^e  on  your  guard  against  these  fine 
scruples,  which  may  some  day  do  you  an  ill  turn.  Remember  what  I 
have  said  to  you." 

"  I  cannot  forget,  madame,  that  I  have  no  longer  any  will  of  my  own.'' 

"  Very  well.     Let  me  .see  you  by  and  by." 

Florine  quitted  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  crossed  the  park  In  the  direction 
jf  the  pavilion.  Madame  Grivois  went  to  seek  her  mistress,  the  Princes* 
^  Saint  Dizier. 

CHAFTER  IV. 

.       A     JESUITESS. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  scenes  took  place  in  the  rotunda  a  la  Pompadour, 
occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\'ille,  other  events  were  passing  in 
the  Grand  Hotel,  inhabited  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier. 

The  elegance  and  splendor  of  the  garden  pavilion  formed  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  hotel,  the  first  story  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  princess;  for  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were 
only  fitted  for  great  entertainments.^nd,  for  sometime  past,  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  had  renounced  these  vanities  of  the  world.  The  gravity  of 
her  domestics,  all  of  advanced  j'cars,  and  dressed  in  black — the  profound 
silence,  which  reigned  throughout  the  7nansion,  whore  every  one  spoke 
as  it  were  in  vvhisper.s — the  almost  monastic  reguiariiy  which  prevailed 
in  this  vast  building—gave  to  the  establishment  of  the  princess  a  stern 
and  solemn  api)earance. 

A  man  of  the  world,  who  united  great  courage  with  rare  independence 
of  character,  speaking  of  the  Princess  de  SainNDizier  (with  whom  Adri- 
enne  de  Cardoville  was,  to  use  her  own  expression,  abotttto  fiove  a  great 
battle),  once  said:  "In  order  not  to  have  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  for  an 
enemy,  I,  who  am  neither  mean  nor  cowardly,  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  done  a  mean  and  cowardly  action."  And  this  man  spoke  sin- 
cerely. 

It  was  not  all  at  once  that  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  reached  this  height 
of  importance.  A  few  words  will  here  be  necessary,  to  explain  divers 
phases  in  the  life  of  this  dangerous  and  implacable  woman,  who,  by  her 
alBliatiou  to  the  order,  had  acquired  an  occult  and  formidable  power. 
For  if  there  is  anything  more  dangerous  than  a  Jesuit — it  is  a  Jesnitess — 
and  those,  who  have  lived  in  a  certain  society,  know  that  there  exist 
many,  with  robes  of  different  length.* 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  once  very  beautiful,  had  been,  during  the 
'.ast  years  of  the  Empire,  and  the  first  of  the  Restoration,  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  women  in  Paris.  Of  a  restless,  active,  adventurous, 
and  domineering  disposition,  with  a  cold  heart  and  a  vivid  imagination, 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  gallantry,  not  from  tenderness  of  nature, 
but  from  love  of  intrigue — for  she  loved  it,  as  men  love  gaming — for  the 
sake  of  the  emotions  it  procured. 

Unfortitnately,  such  was  the  blindness  or  carelessness  of  her  husband, 
the  Prince  de  Saint-Dizier  (the  elder  brother  of  the  Count  de  Rennepont, 
Duke  de  Cardoville,  Adrienne's  father),  that  during  his  life,  he  never 
■  Uttered  a  single  word,  which  could  make  one  believe  that  he  sttspected 
the  questionable  conduct  of  his  wife.  So,  finding  no  doubt  too  little 
difflculty  in  these  adventures  (which  were  so  lightly  tolerated  under  the 
Empire),  the  princess,  without  renouncing  the  pursuit  of  gallantry,  le- 

-  The  lav  rperabers  of  the  order  eaU  tkem^Qlves  Jesmts  ^fthe  sihoi  t  c^ 
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solved  \,o  giVto  more  piquancy  to  her  intrigues,  by  mixing  theE.  jp  wKK 
iiolitics. 

To  attack  Napoleon  himself,  and  dig  a  mine  beneath  the  feet  of  th9 
Colossus,  promised  sensations  capable  of  satisfying  the  most  restless 
spirit. 

For  sometime,  all  went  as  she  could  have  wished  it;  pretty  and  clever, 
running  and  false,  perfidious  and  seducing,  surrounded  by  adorere 
whom  she  excited  to  fanaticism,  taking  a  sort  of  savage  pleasure  in  lead- 
ing them  to  risk  their  beads  in  serious  conspiracies,  the  princess  hoped 
io  revive  the  time  of  La  Fronde*  and  opened  a  very  active  secret  cor- 
respondence with  influential  persons  abroad,  all  of  then  well  known  for 
iheir  hatred  to  France  and  the  Empert)r.  It  was  from  this  period  that 
■we  date  her  first  epistolary  relations  with  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  then 
colonel  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  aid-de-camp  to  Moreau. 

But  one  day,  all  these  fine  plans  were  discovered,  many  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier's  cavaliers  were  sent  to  Vincennes,  and  the  Einperor,  wlio 
might  have  dealt  more  severely  with  her,  contented  himself  with  ban- 
ishing the  princess  to  one  of  her  estates  near  Dunkirk. 

At  the  Restoration,  thu  pi-secutioiis  which  Madame  de  Saint- Dizier  had 
suffered  for  the  good  cause,  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  acquired  even 
then  considerable  influence,  notwithstanding  tiie  levity  of  her  conduct. 
The  iiarquis  d'Aigrigny,  having  taken  service  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, now  resided  in  France.  He  was  highly  accomplished,  and  very 
much  in  fashion.  He  had  correspo'ided  and  conspired  with  the  princess, 
without  knowing  her;  a  closer  connexion  was  now  the  result  of  these 
antecedents. 

Immoderate  self-love,  a  taste  for  noisy  pleasures,  the  instincts  of  hate 
and  pride,  and  the  desire  of  dominion,  with  that  bad  sympathy  which 
draws  together  perverse  natures  without  araalganiating  l hem,  made  of 
the  princess  and  the  marquis  two  acccmipliees  raiher  than  two  lovers. 
This  connection,  based  upon  selfisli  and  better  sentiments,  and  on  tlie 
necessity  of  that  mutual  support,  which  two  such  dan'ivrous  characters 
could  ffiveto  each  other,  again.st  a  world  in  wliich  their  spirit  of  intrigue, 
of  gallantry,  and  of  slander-,  had  necessarily  made  them  tjiany  enemies — 
this  connection  lasted  till  the  moment  when,  alter  his  duel  witli  (.ieneral 
Simon,  the  marquis  entered  tlie  seminary  without  assigning  any  eaus« 
for  this  sudden  resolution. 

The  princess,  thinking  her  hour  of  conversion  was  not  yet  come,  con- 
tinued to  abandon  herself  to  the  tunmlt  of  the  world,  with  an  ardor  that 
was  full  of  bitterness,  hatred  and  jealousy,  for  she  saw  '.hat  her  last 
years  of  beauty  were  on  the  wane.  The  following  fact  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  woman. 

Still  l-.andsome.  she  determined  to  finish  her  worldly  career  by  a  last 
and  splendid  triumph,  as  a  great  actress  withdraws  in  time  from  tiie 
stage,  so  as  to  leave  regrets  behind.  Wishing  to  afford  this  last  consola- 
tion to  her  vanity,  the  princess  chose  her  victims  with  consummate 
skill.  There  was  a  young  couple  in  the  world,  v.ho  loved  each  other 
almost  to  idolatry;  by  craft  and  intriirue.  shr  ( ;inie<l  ofT  the  lover  from 
his  mistress,  a  beautiful  youn^r  woman  of  ri-htcen,  by  whom  he  was 
adored.  Having  properly  established  the  fact  of  her  success,  Miulame 
de  Saint-Dlzier  left  the  world  in  the  full  flush  of  her  adventure.  After 
many  lonif  interviews  with  the  Abbe-Marquis  d'Aitrrigny  (then  in  high 
repute  jus  a  preacher),  she  .su(l(ie?ily  Ifft  Paris,  and  went  to  pass  two 
Vf-ars  on  lier  estate  near  Dunkirk,  taking  with  her  only  one  of  her  women, 
Madame  (Jrivois. 

When  tlie  pi-incess  returned,  no  one  coidd  have  recogni7X!d  the  woman, 
Jormerly  .so  light,  frivolous,  and  di.ssipated.     The  mctamorplio.sis  was 

*  A  name  given  to  the  troubles  in  France  during  the  minority  of  Lomp 
XIV.,  iu  wUicli  female  intrigue  tK)rea  duitinguishwd  ^ftjt, 
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•omplete,  extraonlinary,  almost  frigchtful.  The  Ilotel  <xa  Saint-Dizier 
oiT'c  open  t)c\-c'r}'  kind  of  pleasure,  bicaino  silent  nnd^usten  :  instead 
of  the  world  of  elegance  and  fashion,  the  prince^■s  received  none  at  her 
house  but  women  remarkable  for  their  piety,  and  men  of  rank  indeed, 
but  cited  for  tlie  uUra  severity  of  their  religious  and  monarchieal  princi- 
ples. She  surrounacd  herstlf  in  particular  with  some  of  the  higher 
clergy;  a  congregation  of  women  was  placed  under  her  patronage;  she 
had  a  confessor,  a  chapel,  an  ahno'T^r.  and  even  a  religious  director — 
but  this  latter  held  his  office  i/i  parlihm,  the  JIarquis-Abbe  d'Aigrigny 
being  still  in  reality  her  spiritual  guide.  Of  course,  their  relations  of 
gallantry  had  ceased  a  long  time  before. 

This  sudden,  complete,  and  much  vaunted  conversion  struck  the 
greater  number  of  persons  with  admiration  and  respect.  A  few  of  th« 
more  clear  sighted  smiled  sir:n:Gcar.tly.  Tut  cr.o  fr.rt  out  of  n  thousand 
will  show  the  fearful  power  Die  priuceaa  Lad  acquiicd  since  her  affilia- 
tion. It  v.iil  also  prove  the  deep,  designing,  vindictive,  and  merciless 
character  of  this  woman,  whom  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  resolved  so 
imprudently  to  brave. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  smiled  at  the  conversation  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  was  the  young  and  charming  couple  whom  she  had  so  cru- 
elly disunited,  before  she  quitted  the  bucne  of  her  gallantries.  Their 
love  had  brought  them  again  together,  ^fter  the  passing  storm,  and  they 
confined  their  vengence  to  a  few  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  conversion  of  the 
woman  who  had  done  them  so  much  harm. 

Some  time  after  a  terrible  fatality  fell  upon  those  two  lovers.  A  hus- 
band was  suddenly  enlightened  by  anonymous  revelations;  a  violent  ex- 
plosion follov.ed,  and  a  young  wife  was  ruined.  As  for  the  lover,  vague 
reports,  by  no  means  precise,  but  full  of  periidious  reticences  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  formal  accusations,  which  can-  at  least  be  combated 
and  destroyed,  were  spread  about  with  regard  to  him,  so  perseveringly, 
with  such  diabolic  ability,  and  by  so  many  different  channels,  that  his 
best  friends  gradually  drew  back  from  him,  submitting  unconsciously  to 
the  slow  andlrresistible  influence  of  an  incessant  and  confused  murmur, 
which  after  all  amounted  to  this. 

"  Well!  you  know ?" 

"No!" 

"  They  say  .shockings  things  of  himl" 

"Indeed!  what  is  it  then?" 

"  Oh,  reports  that  affect  his  honor!" 

"  The  devil!  that  explains  viliy  he  is  very  coldly  received  lately." 

"Yes,  I  shall  avoid  him  for  the  future." 

"  So  shall  I,"  etc.  etc. 

The  world  is  thus  constituted.  It  often  requires  no  more  than  this 
to  stamp  disgrace  upon  a  man  who  has  provoked  envy  by  success.  And 
this  is  what  happened  to  the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  The  unfort- 
unate youth  saw  a  vacuum  forming  all  around  him,  and  felt  the  ground 
gliding  from  beneath  his  feet,  without  being  able  to  find  or  seize  the  in- 
visible enemj-,  whose  blows  he  felt;  for  it  never  crossed  his  mind  to  sus- 
Sect  the  princess,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  adventure  with  her. 
'etermined,  at  any  cost,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  treatment  he  received, 
ne  aaaresseu  birn:>ui£  lu  uuc  u2  Lio  'crziiz  'zizr^-^'^.  who  answered  him  in  a 
manner  at  once  contemptuous  and  evasive.  Growing  furious,  he  asked  for 
satisfaction,  his  adversary  said  to  him:  "  Find  two  seconds,  of  your 
acquaintance  and  mine — and  I  will  fight  with  you."  The  unhappy  man 
could  not  find  one.  Deserti  d  by  all  without  being  able  to  explain  the 
cause  of  tlie  desertion,  suffering  cruelly  for  the  fate  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  lost  thi  o;'.;cli  him.  he  l)ecam:j  mad  with  yricf,  rage  and  despair, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

The  day  of  his  death,  Madame  do  Faint-Dizier  was  heard  to  remark, 
Ihftt  sp  teh3,mefwl  a  career  migJit  have  beea  expected  to  have  so  ba« 
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an  end;  that  lie,  ■who  had  so  long  sported  with  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  could  not  terminate  his  miserable  existence  more  appropriately 
than  bj'  the  last  crime  of  suicide!  And  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier  repeated  and  propagated  these  terrible  words,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  pious  and  sanctified  conviction. 

But  she  had  not  only  punishments,  she  had  also  rewards  in  store. 
Observant  people  remarijed  that  the  favorites  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier's  religious  coterie  attained  to  high  positions  with  singular 
rapidity.  Vu-tumis  young  men,  religioiisly  assiduous  in  their  attendance 
at  the  sacred  ofiSces,  were  married  to  rich  orphans  of  the  Sacred  Heart  * 
who  seemed  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  them — poor  young  girlSj  who 
learned  too  late  what  it  is  to  have  a  sanctified  husband,  chosen  and 
imposed  upon  one  by  sanctified  dames,  and  who  often  expiated,  with 
bitter  tears,  the  deceitful  favor  of  admission  into  this  false  and  hypo- 
critical set,  where  they  were  left  alone,  and  without  succor,  to  be  crushed 
if  they  ventured  to  complain  of  the  union  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned. 

In  the  saloon  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  were  made  prefects,  colonels, 
receivers-general,  deputies,  academiciai  ,  bishops,  peers  of  France,  of 
whom  nothing  was  asked  in  return  for  the  all-powerful  support  that  was 
given  them  except  that  they  should  assume  a  pious  exterior,  take  the 
sacrament  sometimes  in  public?,  wage  furious  war  against  everything 
impious  and  revolutionary,  and,  above  all.  correspond  confidentially, 
■upon  different  subjects  of  his  choice,  with  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny — not  so  dis- 
agreeable an  employment  either,  for  the  Abbe  was  the  most  amiable,  the 
most  accomplished,  and  the  most  accommodating  of  men. 

Here  is  an  historical  fact,  which  was  wanting  to  the  bitter  and  avenging 
irony  of  Moliere  and  Pascal.  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  the  Restora- 
tion. One  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  court,  a  firm  and  independent 
man,  did  not  practice,  as  the  good  fathers  called  it — that  is,  he  did  not 
take  the  communion.  His  high  station  might  render  this  example  of 
indifference  very  injurious,  so  they  sent  to  him  the  Abbe-Marquis 
d'Aigrigny,  who,  knowing  the  honorable  and  stainless  character  of  tlie 
refractory  person,  felt  that  if  he  could  but  induce  him  to  practice  by  any 
means  the  effa-t  would  be  excellent.  Like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  know- 
ing to  whom  he  spoke,  the  Abbe  insisted  little  on  the  religious  dogma 
itself;  he  spoke  only  of  what  was  due  to  society,  and  the  salutary  effect 
on  the  public  of  such  an  example. 

"Mr.  Abbe,"  sail  the  other,  "I  respect  religion  more  than  you  do. 
1  should  think  it  an  infamous  jugglery  to  communicate  without  convic- 
tion." 

"  Well,  then,  obstinate  and  frowning  Alcestc!^''  said  the  Marquise -Abbe, 
with  a  bland  smile,  "  we  will  try  and  reconcile  your  scruples  with  the 
profit  you  will  gain,  believe  me,  in  following  my  advice.  We  will  have  a! 
BLANK  COMMUNION  for  you,  as  we  only  look  to  appearances.  ' 

Now,  a  blank  communion  is  one  adminit;tered  with  an  unconsecrated 
wafer!  The  offer  of  the  Abbe-Marquis  was  rejected  with  indignation; 
but  the  courtier  lost  his  place. 

And  this  was  not  an  isolated  fact.  Woe  to  all  whose  principles  or  in- 
terests were  in  opposition  to  those  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  her 
friends!  Sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  received  some  cruel 
and  generally  irreparable  blow— some  in  their  dearest  relations,  others 
In  their  credit — some  in  their  honor,  others  in  their  official  functions  by 
which  they  lived — and  all  this  by  the  slow,  latent,  continued  action  of  a 
terrible  and  mysterious  dissolvent,  which  undermined  in  secret  the  best 
established  fortunes  and  reputations,  till  tliey  fell  to  rise  no  more,  in  the 
■midst  of  universal  surprise  and  consternation. 

It  will  now  be  understood  how,  under  the  Restoration,  the  Princees  dO 

*  The  name  of  a  religious  80ctety« 
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Samt-L»izier  had  become  singularly  influential  and  formidable.  After  the 
Kevolution  of  July,  she  had  again  7-ullkd,  and,  strange  to  say,  whilst  she 
maintained  the  most  intimate  family  and  social  relations  with  persona 
attached  to  the  fallen  dyuast.v,  considerable  power  was  still  ascribed  to 
her  under  the  new  government. 

We  must  add  that  the  Prince  de  Saint-Dizier,  having  died  without 
children  some  years  before,  his  own  very  considerable  fortune  had  fallen 
to  his  younger  brother,  the  father  of  Adrienne  de  Cardoville;  and  that,  he 
also  being  dead  some  eighteen  months,  this  young  girl  was  now  the  laat 
amd  only  representative  of  tliat  branch  of  the  family  of  Kennepont. 

The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  waited  for  her  niece,  in  a  large  saloon 
hung  with  dark-green  damaslc.  The  furniture,  covered  with  the  same 
stuff,  was  of  carved  ebony;  as  were  also  the  book-shelves,  filled  with 
pious  volumes.  A  few  sacred  pictures,  and  a  large  ivory  crucifix  on  a 
ground  of  black  velvet,  added  to  the  austere  and  gloomy  appearance  of 
this  apartment.  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  herself,  seated  before  a  hug» 
bureau,  was  occupied  in  sealing  r.  number  of  letters,  for  she  had  an 
extensive  and  varied  correspondence.  About  forty-five  years  of  age, 
she  was  still  handsome.  The  course  of  time  had  somewhat  enlarged  her 
figure,  which  was  once  remarkably  elegant,  and  which  stiir showed  to 
advantage  beneath  her  high,  black  dress.  Her  very  plain  cap,  orna- 
mented with  gray  ribbons,  displayed  her  light  hair,  which  was  smoothed 
down  in  broad  bands. 

At  first  sight,  you  would  have  been  struck  with  her  simple  and  becom- 
ing air,  and  have  sought  in  vain,  upon  those  features  so  full  of  calmness 
and  placidity,  the  traces  of  the  agitations  of  her  past  life.  To  see  her 
so  naturally  grave  and  reserved,  you  could  never  have  imagined  her  the 
heroine  of  so  many  intrigues  and  adventures.  Nay,  if  by  chance  she 
heard  anything  in  the  least  unseemly,  the  countenance  of  this  woman, 
who  almost  imagined  herself  a  mother  of  the  church,  assumed  an 
expression  of  sincere  and  painful  astonishment,  which  soon  changed 
into  an  air  of  offended  chastity  and  contemptuous  commiseration. 

For  the  rest,  when  it  was  necessary,  the  smile  of  the  princess  was  still 
full  of  grace,  and  even  irresistibly  seducing;  her  large  blue  eye  could 
still,  on  occasion,  become  both  affectionate  and  caressing;  but  if  you 
Wounded  her  pride,  opposed  her  will,  or  in  anyway  crossed  her  interests, 
and  she  could,  without  committing  herself,  give  a  free  course  to  her 
resentment,  then  would  that  face,  usually  so  calm  and  serious,  betray 
the  malice  of  the  coldest  and  most  implacable  hatred. 

And  now  Madame  Grivois  entered  the  room,  holding  in  her  hand  the 
report  Which  Florine  had  just  given  her  on  that  morning  of  Adi-ienne 
de  Cardoville.  For  twenty  years  Madame  Grivois  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  She  knew  all  that  the  most  confidential 
waiting-woman  may  and  must  know  of  her  mistress,  when  that  mistress 
has  been  notorious  for  gallantry.  Was  it  voluntarily  that  the  princess 
had  kept  near  her  this  witness  so  well  informed  of  the  numerous  errors 
of  her  youth?  To  this  no  answer  could  be  given.  It  was  evident  to  all 
that  Madame  Grivois  enjoyed  extraordinary  privileges  with  tlie  princess, 
and  that  she  was  treated  rather  as  a  companion  than  an  attendant. 

"  Here  are  Florine's  notes,  madame,"  said  she,  handing  the  paper  to 
I'ae  princess. 

"  I  will  examine  them  p^'ewen???/,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier; 
''  but  listen — my  niece  will  soon  be  here.     During  the  conference,  in 
which  she  will  be  engaged,  you  will  conduct  to  her  pavilion  a  person  who 
will  come  to  you  on  my  behalf." 
"  "Yes,  madame." 

"  This  man  will  take  an  exact  inventory  of  everything  in  Adrienne's 
pavilion.  See  that  nothing  is  omitted,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance." 

"  Yes,  madame,  but  Georgette  or  Hebe  may  oppose  it." 
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"  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  The  man  employed  will  be  so  authorized 
that  the  girls  will  not  dare  to  oppose  the  inventory,  or  any  other  meas- 
ures he  may  have  to  take.  In  accompanying  him,  you  must  not  fail  to 
insist  on  certain  peculiarities,  calculated  to  confirm  tlie  reports  that  you 
have  been  spreading  for  some  time  past." 

"  Trust  me,  madame;  these  report;s  have  now  acquired  the  consistence 
of  a  truth." 

"  Then  soon  will  that  insolent  and  haughty  Adrieunebe  brought  down, 
and  forced  to  ask  pardon  of  me^yes,  of  »*«/" 

An  old  vaJet  de  chambre  here  opened  the  folding-doors,  and  announced: 
■  J.  he  Abbe  d'Aigriguy!" 

"if  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  should  come,"  said  the  princess  to 
j«iadame  Grivois,  "you  will  ask  her  to  wait  an  instant." 

■'Yes,  madame,"  said  the  duenna,  and  she  went  out  with  the  valet. 
Madame  de  Saint -Dizier  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  were  left  alone  together. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PLOT. 

It  has  been  easily  guessed  that  the  Abbe-Marquis  d'Aigrig.,^  was  the 
same  personage  whom  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Rue  du  Milieu  des 
Ursins,  whence  he  set  out  for  Rome  about  three  months  prior  to  this 
period. 

The  marquis  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but  with  his  accustomed 
elegance.  He  wore  no  cassock;  his  black  frock-coat,  fitting  closely,  and 
his  waistcoat  tightened  over  the  hips,  set  off  his  fine  figure  to  advantage; 
his  trousers  of  black  kerseymere  were  strapped  down  over  boots  of  var- 
nished leather.  His  tonsure  was  lost  in  the  slight  baldness  which  had 
partially  uncovered  the  back  of  his  head.  Nothing  in  his  costume  re- 
vealed the  priest,  except  perhaps  tlie  total  ateence  of  whiskers,  which 
was  remarkable  enough  in  so  manly  a  countenance.  His  close-shaved 
chin  rested  on  a  broad  and  ample  black  cravat,  tied  with  a  military  air, 
which  reminded  one  that  this  abt;e-marqui.«,  this  preacher  of  renown, 
who  was  now  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  chiefs  of  his  order, 
had,  under  the  Restoration,  commanded  a  regiment  of  hussars,  after 
serving  with  the  Russians  in  the  war  against  France. 

Having  only  arrived  tliat  morning,  the  marquis  had  not  seen  the  prin- 
cess, since  his  mother,  the  Dowager-Murcliioness  d'Aigriguy,  had  died 
on  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  estate  near  Dunkirk,  vainly  calling  for  her 
son  to  soothe  tlie  bitterness  of  her  last  moments.  But  a  coinmand,  to 
which  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
nature,  having  been  .suddenly  sent  him  from  Rome,  he  had  set  out  im- 
mediately for  that  city,  not  without  a  momcnt'.s  hesitati*.)n,  which  had 
been  reniarked  and  denounced  by  Rodin;  for  the  love  of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
for  his  mother  was  the  only  pure  sentiment  which  he  had  preserved 
through  life. 

When  the  valet  dc  ckambre  had  discreetly  retired  with  Madame  Grivois, 
the  marquis  hastily  approached  the  princess,  held  out  his  hand  to  her, 
and  said  in  a  troubled  voice: 

"  Herminia,  have  you  not  concealed  something  from  me  in  your  letters? 
Did  not  my  mother  curse  me  in  her  last  moments?'' 

"  No,  no,  Frederic  it  is  not  so.  Slie  would  have  desired  your  presence, 
but  her  ideas  wandered,  and,  in  her  delirium,  it  was  still  you  that  she 
called  for." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  marquis,  bitterly;  '•  her  maternal  Instinct  told  herthal 
my  presence  might  perhaps  have  saved  her." 

"  I  beseech  you,  get  rid  of  these  sad  remembrances.  The  misfortune 
is  now  irreparable." 

"  But  once  more  answer  me;  was  my  mother  cruelly  affected  by  mv 
nbsenceT    Did  she  suspect  that  an  imperioug  duty  called  me  elsewherer* 
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••No,  Itellyou.  Before  she  lost  her  reason,  she  know  that  you  had 
not  had  tune  to  come  to  her.  All  the  sad  details  1  wrote  to  jou  on  this 
subject  are  true  to  the  letter.     So,  pray  be  tranquil." 

"  Yes,  my  conscience  ought  to  be  tranquil.  I  sacrificed  my  mother  tu 
my  duty;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  have  never  been  able  to  attain  to 
that  complete  abnegation  which  is  commanded  us  in  those  awful  wordsi 
'  If  any  man  hate  not  hisfather  andmother,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  bn 
my  disciple.''  "* 

"  No  doubt,  Frederic,  such  renunciations  are  painful — but  iu  return, 
what  Influence!  what  power!" 

"  True,"  said  the  marquis,  after  a  moment's  silence;  "  what  would 
one  not  sacrifice  to  rule,  in  secret,  over  the  mighty  of  the  earth  who 
seem  to  rule  openly!  This  journey  to  Rome  that  I  have  just  made,  has 
given  me  a  new  idea  of  oiir  formidable  power." 

"  Oh.  yes!  that  power  is  greaf,  very  great,"  said  the  princess,  "  and 
the  more  formidable  and  sure,  because  it  acts  mysteriously  ou  the  mind 
and  the  conscience." 

"  Listen,  Herminia!"  said  the  marquis;  "  I  have  had  under  my  orders 
a  magnificent  regiment.  Often  have  I  felt  the  vigorous  and  deep  enjoy- 
ment of  command.  At  my  voice  my  cavaliers  were  all  in  motion,  the 
trumpets  sounded— my  officers,  glittei-ing  with  gold  embroidery,  llew  to 
repeat  my  orders — and  when  all  those  brave  and  ardent  soldiers,  marked 
with  the  scars  of  battle,  thus  followed  a  sign  from  me,  I  felt  myself 
proud  and  strong, 'holding  in  my  hand,  as  it  were,  the  courage  that  I  could 
wield  at  will,  even  as  I  could  control  my  fierj'  war-horse.  Well!  inspito 
of  our  evil  days — I  now  feel  mj'self  a  thousand  times  stronger  and  more 
powerful,  at  the  head  of  this  black  and  mute  militia,  which  thinks,  wills, 
acts,  obeys,  the  passive  instruments  of  my  designs!." 

"You  are  right,  Frederic,"  answered  the  princess,  quickly;  "on  a  lit- 
tle reflection,  how  must  we  despise  the  past!  Like  you,  I  often  compare 
it  with  the  present,  and  then  what  satisfaction  I  feel  at  having  followed 
your  counsels!  Yes,  without  you  I  should  now  play  the  miserable  and 
ridiculous  part  of  a  woman  no  longer  j^oung,  who  has  once  been  beauti- 
ful and  admired.  Whac  should  I  be  now  doing?  Vainly  striving  to 
retain  around  me  that  selfish  and  ungrateful  world — those  coarse-souled 
men  who  only  care  for  women  so  long  as  they  can  minister  to  their  pas- 
sions, or  flatter  their  ^'Bnity.  Or  else  there  would  remain  to  me  the  re- 
source of  keeping  what  is  called  an  agreeable  house — for  other  people;  I 
might  give  entertainments  to  the  indifferent  crowd,  and  afford  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  to  those  young  lovers  who  follow  each  other  from 
ball-room  to  ball-room,  and  only  come  to  your  house  that  they  may  find 
themselves  together.  A  stupid  pleasure,  truly!  to  entertain  these  bloom- 
ing, laughing  guests,  who  look  upon  all  the  splendor  that  surrounds 
them,  as  the  mere  frame  work  of  their  insolent  joys  and  loves!" 

There  was  so  much  harshness  in  these  words  of  the  princess,  and  her 
countenance  expressed  so  much  hateful  envy,  that  she  involuntarily  be- 
trayed the  violent  bitterness  of  her  regrets. 

"No,  no!"  she  resumed;  "thanks  to  you,  Frederic — after  a  last  and 
decisive  triumph,  I  broke  forever  with  that  world,  which  would  soon 
have  abandoned  me — me,  so  long  its  idol  and  its  queen.  I  changed  my 
empire.  Instead  of  dissipated  men,  whom  I  governed  by  frivolity 
superior  to  their  own,  I  was  now  surrounded  by  men  of  name,  influence, 
power,  many  of  whom  had  ruled  the  state.  I  devoted  myself  to  them 
and  they  to  me.    Then,  tor  the  first  time,  did  I  enjoy  a  happiness  that  I 

*  With  regard  to  the  above  recommendation,  we  find  this  commentary 
In  the  "Constitution  of  the  Jesuits:"  "  To  make  the  character  of  our  lan- 
guage come  in  aid  to  our  sentiments,  it  is  wise  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
Bay,  not  I  have  parents,  I  have  brethren,  but  I  had  parents,  I  had  breth- 
jeu."    (^Exarnen  general^  29,  Cmistitidioiix     Paylin,  1830,  Paris.)— E.  S, 
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had  always  dreamt  of — I  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  interests  of  toe 
world,  I  was  intrusted  witli  the  most  important  secrets — I  could  strike 
surely  those  who  had  ridiculed  or  hated  me — I  could  raise,  even  beyoud 
their  hopes,  those  who  served,  respected,  and  obeyed  me." 

"And  yet  there  are  blind  fools,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  with  disdain, 
"who  think  we  are  beaten  down,  because  we  have  to  struggle  against 
some  evil  days — as  if  we  were  not  founded  and  organized  for  struggles — 
as  if  we  did  not  gather  new  strength  and  activity  in  the  combat.  No 
doubt  the  times  ar&bad;  but  they  will  become  better.  You  know  it  is 
almost  certain  tliat,  in  a  few  days,  on  the  13th  of  February,  we  shall 
have  at  our  disposal  a  means  of  action,  powerful  enough  to  re-establish 
the  influence  that  has  been  shaken  for  a  moment." 

"  Ah,  no  doubt!  that  affair  of  the  medals  is  very  important.'' 

"  I  made  haste  to  return  hither,  to  be  present  at  what  may  turn  out  s« 
great  an  event  for  us." 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  fatality  which  once  more  almost  overthrew 
the  projects  so  laboriously  conceived?" 

"  Yes;  on  arriving,  1  just  saw  Rodin." 

"  He  told  you " 

"  Of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Indian  and  General  Simon's  daugh- 
ters at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  after  a  double  shipwreck  had  thrown 
them  on  the  coast  of  Picardy — we  all  the  time  believing  the  young  girls 
to  be  at  Leipsic,  and  the  Indian  at  Java — for  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  with  that  view.  Really,"  said  the  marquis,  with  vexation,  "one 
would  think  some  invisible  power  protected  that  lamily!" 
.  "Luckily,  Rodin  is  a  man  of  resources  and  activity,"  resumed  the 
princess.  "He  came  yesterday  evening,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  to- 
gether." 

"  And  the  result  of  yOur  conversation  is  excellent.  The  soldier  will  be 
out  of  the  way  for  a  couple  of  days — the  wife's  confessor  has  his  in- 
structions, and  the  rest  will  go  smoothly  enough.  By  to-morrow  the 
young  girls  will  be  no  longer  dangerous.  Thete  is  still  the  Indian;  but 
he  has  remained  at  Cardoville,  seriously  hurt.  There  will  be  time  to  act 
with  regard  to  him." 

"But  that  is  not  all,"  answered  the  princess.  "Without  reckoning 
iny  niece,  there  are  two  other  persons,  who,  for  our  interests,  ought  not 
to  be  at  Paris  on  the  IJJth  of  February." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hardy;  but  his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend  betrays 
him,  and,  by  his  means,  Mr.  Hardy  has  been  induced  to  go  to  the  South, 
whence  he  cannot  return  before  a  month.  As  for  that  miserable  vaga- 
bond, surnamed  Slfirp  Xith-ol—" 

"Ah!"  said  the  princess,  with  a  gesture  of  offended  modesty. 

"  He  is  no  longer  to  be  feared — and  Gabriel,  on  whom  reposes  our 
great  and  certain  hope,  will  not  be  left  a  minute  until  the  eventful  day. 
Everything  then  seems  to  promise  success — and  now,  more  than  ever, 
Buecess  is  needed.  It  is  with  us  a  questioTi  of  life  or  death — for,  in 
coming  back,  I  stopped  nt  F(nii,  and  saw  the  Duke  d'Orbano;  his  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  king,  his  master,  is  powerful — nay,  absolute 
• — it  is  therefore  with  the  duke  alone  that  we  nuist  treat." 

"  Well?" 

"D'Orbano  engages,  and  I  know  he  can  perform  his  promise,  to  In- 
fiurc  for  us  a  legal  existence  and  august  patronage  in  the  states  of  his 
master,  with  the  (^x<',lusive  privilege  of  educating  youth.  With  such  ad- 
vantages, we  should  only  need  to  i)e  in  the  country  two  or  three  years, 
^o  takt!  such  root  there  that  the  Duke  d'Orbano  would  have  to  seek  our 
uld  and  protection  in  his  turn:  but  now  he  can  make  conditions  for  his 
services." 

"  And  these  conditlonB  are?" 

"  Five  mlUiona  down,  and  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  tbous»n4 
francs,"  .    . 
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"Tt  lea  good  deal!" 
:    •'  Kot  iiuich— wheu  yon  think  that,  once  established  In  that  conntry, 
we  shall  soon  get  back  the  sum  which,  after  all,  is  scarcely  the  eighth 
part  of  what  the  affair  of  the  medals,  properly  managed,  will  bring  to 
the  Older." 

"True — nearly  iorty  millions,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  thoughtful 
air. 

"  And  then  these  five  millions,  that  d'Orbano  asks  for,  would  only  b© 
^u  advance.  We  should  soon  get  them  back  in  voluntary  gifts,  through 
the  increHf>e  of  influence  which  the  education  of  the  children  would 
give  us — for,  liavc  theiu,  and  you  have  the  family.  And  why  cannot 
governments  see  that  in  doing  our  business,  they  do  their  own.  By 
leaving  to  us  the  people's  education,  which  we  ask  before  all  else,  we 
are  enabled  to  fashion  theiu  to  that  dumb  and  dull  obedience,  that  sub- 
mission of  the  slave  and  the  brute,  which  secures  the  repose  of  states,  by 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  that  blind  and  pas- 
sive faith,  which  we  demand  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  that 
serves  for  a  bridle  to  guide  and  to  restrain  it;  whilst  from  the  rich 
and  happy  of  the  world  we  ask  only  those  outward  appearances,  which, 
if  they  understood  the  wants  of  their  own  corruption,  would  only 
give  another  stimulus  to  their  pleasures." 

"No  matter,  Frederic,"  answered  the  princess;  "  as  you  have  said,  a 
great  day  approaches.  With  nearly  forty  millions,  that  the  order  may 
gain  by  the  affair  of  the  medals,  we  may  certainly  attempt  great  things. 
As  a  lever  in  your  hands,  such  a  means  of  action  would  be  of  incal- 
culable service,  at  a  time  when  all  things  are '  bought  and  sold  for 
money." 

"And then,"  resumed  Mr.  d'Aigrignj-,  with  a  pensive  air,  J' we  cannot 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  the  reaction  continues.  The  example  of 
France  is  everything;  in  Austria  and  in  Holland  we  can  hardly  main- 
tain ourselves.  The  resources  oi  the  order  diminish  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  a  moment  of  crisis;  but  it  may  be  prolonged.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
immense  resources  of  this  affair  of  the  medals,  we  shall  not  only  be  pre- 
pared against  all  casualties,  but  we  can  also  take  measures  to  establish 
ourselves  on  a  firmer  footing.  We  shall  accept  this  oiler  of  the  Duko 
d'Orbano,  and  from  that  impregnable  center  our  radiating  force  will  be 
incalculable.  Ah,  the  13th  February!"  added  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  after  a 
moment's  silence;  "the  13th  February  may  be  in  our  annals  a  date  as 
famous  as  that  of  the  council  which  restored  us  to  a  new  life." 

"Then  nothing  must  be  spared,"  said  the  princess,  "to  insure  our 
success  at  any  price.  Of  the  six  persons  that  you  have  to  fear,  five  are 
or  will  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  harm  you.  There  remains  my  niece 
— and  you  know  I  have  waited  for  your  aiTival  to  take  a  final  resolution. 
All  niy  plans  are  laid,  and  this  morning  we  will  begin  to  act." 

"  Have  your  suspicions  increased  since  j'our  last  letter?" 

"  Tes— t  am  certain  she  knows  more  than  she  wishes  to  make  appear 
— and,  in  that  case,  w-e  could  not  have  a  more  dangerous  enemy." 

"  Such  has  always  been  my  opinion.  Six  months  ago,  I  advised  you, 
in  any  case,  to  take  the  measures  you  have  adopted,  and  to  provoke  on 
her  part  this  denip.nd  of  emancipation,  the  consequences  of  which  will 
now  render  easy  what  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible." 

"At  last,"  said  the  princess,  with  an  expression  of  spiteful  and  bitter 
joy,  "that  ungovernable  character  will  be  brought  down;  I  shall  be 
revenged  for  all  the  insolent  sarcasms  that  1  have  been  obliged  to  bear 
with,  in  order  not  to  awake  suspicion.  Oh,  I  have  submitted  to  much! 
for  this  Adrienno  seemed  to  take  delight  (rash  fool)  to  irritate  me  against 
her." 

"Who  offends  j'ou,  offends  me — you  know  it.    Our  hatred  is  ju  <jQinp 
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"  And  how  many  times  hare  you  also  been  the  butt  ©f  her  poignant 
irony?" 

''My  instincts  have  rarely  deceived  me.  I  am  certain  that  this  young 
girl  m:iy  becouie  a  dangerous  enemy — most  dangerous,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, in  a  harsh,  quicli  tone. 

"And,  ilierefore,  she  must  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  harm  us,'* 
answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  looliing  fixedly  at  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  Doctor  Baleinier,  and  the  sub-guardian,  Mr.  Tri- 
peaud?"  asked  he. 

"  They  will  be  here  this  morning.    I  have  informed  them  of  all." 

"  Did  you  find  them  well  disposed  to  act  against  her?" 

"Perfectly  so — and  the  best  is,  Adrienne  does  not  at  all  suspect  the 
doctor,  who  has  always  known  how  to  preserve  her  confidence. 
^Moreover,  a  circumstance,  which  appears  to  me  inexplicable,  has  come 
to  our  aid." 

"  What  do  you  allude  to?" 

"This  morning  Madame  Grivois  went,  according  to  my  orders,  to  re- 
mind Adrienne  that  I  expected  her  at  noon,  upon  importa.nt  business. 
A3  she  approached  the  pavilion,  Madame  Grivois  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  Adrienne  come  in  by  the  little  garden-door." 

"  What  do  you  tell  me?  I.s  it  possible?  Is  thei'e  any  certain  proof  of 
it?"  cried  the  marquis. 

"  Till  now,  there  is  no  other  proof  than  the  spontaneous  declaration 
of  .Madame  Grivois;  but  whilst  I  tlnuk  of  it,"  said  the  princess,  taking  up 
a  paper  tliat  lay  before  her,  "  here  is  the  report  that  I  get  every  day  from 
one  of  Adrienne's  women." 

"The  one  that  Rodin  succeeded  in  placing  with  your  niece?" 

"  The  same;  and  as  this  creature  is  entirely  in  Rodin's  hands,  she  has 
hitherto  answered  our  purpose  vt^ry  well.  In  this  report,  we  shall  per- 
liaps  find  tlie  confirmation  of  wliat  Madame  Grivois  affirms  she  saw." 

Hardly  had  tlie  princess  glanced  at  the  note,  than  she  exclaimed, 
almost  in  terror:  "  Wliat  do  1  see?  This  Adrienne  must  have  the  help  of 
a  demon  I" 

"  What  now?"  said  the  marquis. 

"  The  bailiff  of  Cardoville,  having  written  to  my  niece  to  ask  her  pro- 
tection, informed  her  ut  the  same  time  of  the  residence  of  the  Indian 
prince  at  the  Cliateau.  She  knows  that  he  is  her  relation,  and  she  has 
just  written  to  iier  old  drawing-master,  Norval,  to  set  out  post,  and 
bring  Prince  Djalma  hitlier— the  man  that  must  be  kept  away  from  Paris 
at  any  cost." 

The  marquis  grew  pale,  and  said  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier:  "  This 
cannot  be  merely  one  of  her  whims.  The  eagerness  she  displays  in  send- 
ing for  this  relation  liither,  proves  that  she  knows  more  than  you  ever 
guspected.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  informed  of  the  affair  of  the 
medals.     Have  a  care — slie  may  ruin  all. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  princess,  resolutely,  "there  is  no  room  to  hes- 
itate. We  must  carry  things  further  than  we  thought,  and  make  an  end 
tliis  very  morning." 

"  It  is  almost  impo.ssible." 

"  Nay.  all  is  possible.  The  doctor  and  Mr.  Tripeaud  are  with  us,"  said 
thf  princess  liastily. 

"  Tliough  1  am  as  sure  as  you  are  f)f  Mi o  doctor,  and  of  Mr.  Tripeaud 
too  under  present  circumstances,"  replied  the  maniuis,  thoughKully, 
"w<;mnstnf>t  touch  on  the  question  of  acting  to-day — which  will  be 
sure  to  friuhlen  fli';ni  at  first— until  al'ler  tlio  interview  with  your  niece. 
It  will  i>e  ear.y,  notwitlistandinK  her  cleverness,  to  find  out  where  we 
are.  If  our  suspieions  should  bo  realized— if  slie  is  really  informed  of 
what  It  would  he  so  <!,in;;oroUH  for  iier  to  know— then  we  must  have  n« 
norui'les,  and  al'ove  all  no  ivhiy.    The  time  for  hesitation  is  past," 
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••  TTare  you  been  able  to  sent!  for  tlie  person  agreed  on?"  asked  tbe 
psriii'iess,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

■■'  He  was  to  be  here  at  noon.    He  cannot  be  long." 

"  I  thought  that  this  room  would  do  very  well  for  o\ir  purpose.  It  is 
separated  from  the  little  saloon  by  a  curtain  only,  behind  which  your 
man  may  be  stationed." 

"That  will  do." 

"  Is  he  a  man  to  be  depended  on?" 

"Quite  so — we  have  often  employed  him  in  similar  matters.  He  Is 
both  skillful  and  discreet." 

At  this  moment,  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  princess. 

"  Doctor  Baleinier  wishes  to  know  if  Madame  the  Princess  can  receire 
him,"  said  the  vulet  de  cfiamhre. 

"Certainly.     Beg  him  to  walk  in." 

"  There  is  also  a  gentleman  that  Mr.  Abbe  appointed  to  be  here  at 
noon,  and  whom  by  his  orders  1  have  left  waiting  in  the  oratory." 

"  'Tis  the  person  in  question,"  said  the  marquis  to  the  princess.  "  We 
must  have  him  in  fu-st.  'Twould  be  useless  for  Doctor  Baleinier  to  see 
him  at  present." 

"Show  this  person  in  first,"  said  t!ie  princess;  "next,  when  I  ring 
the  bell,  you  will  beg  Doctor  Baleinier  to  walk  this  way,  and  if  Baron 
Tripeaud  should  call  yon  will  bring  him  here  also.  After  that  I  am  at 
home  to  no  one,  except  Mademoiselle  Adrienne." 

The  vakt  de  chambre  went  out. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ADRIENNE'S   ENEMIES. 

The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  valet  soon  returned,  showing  in  a  lit- 
tle, pale  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  weaving  spectacles.  He  carried 
under  his  left  arm  a  long,  black,  morocco  case. 

The  princess  said  to  this  man:  "  Mr.  Abbe  has  already  informed  you 
of  what  there  is  to  be  done?" 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  the  man,  in  a  little,  shrill,  piping  voice,  making 
at  the  same  time  a  low  bow. 

"Shall you  be  conveniently  placed  in  this  room?"  .said  the  princess, 
conducting  him  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  only  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  curtain  hung  before  a  doorwaj\ 

"  I  shall  be  very  well  here,  madame,"  answered  the  man  in  spectacles, 
with  a  second  and  still  deeper  bow. 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  please  to  remain  where  you  are;  I  willlct  you  know 
when  It  is  time." 

"I  shall  wait  your  orders,  madame." 

"And  pray  remember  my  instructions,"  added  the  marquis,  as  he  un 
fastened  the  loops  of  the  curtain. 

"  Ton  may  be  perfectly  tranquil,  Mr.  Abbe."  And  the  heavy  drapery 
as  it  fell  completely  concealed  th.e  man  in  spectacles. 

The  princess  rang  the  bell^  sonie  moments  after  the  door  opened,  and 
the  servant  announced  Dr.  Baleinier,  a  very  important  personage  in 
this  history. 

Doctor  Baleinier  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  plump,  and  wHh 
a  full,  shining,  ruddy  countenance.  His  gray  hair,  very  smooth  and 
long,  parted  by  a  straight  line  down  [lis  forehead,  fell  flat  over  his  tem- 
ples. He  had  retained  the  fashion  of  wearhier  short,  black  silk  breeches, 
partly  perhaps  because  he  had  a  well-formed  leg,  and  his  garters  were 
fastened  with  small,  golden  buckles,  as  were  also  his  shoes  of  polished 
morocco  leather;  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  cravat  were  black,  which  cave 
bim  rather  a  clerical  appearance;  his  sleek,  white  hand  was  half  hidJea 
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beneath  a  cambric  ruflfle,  very  closely  plaited;  on  the  whole,  the  gravity 
of  his  costume  did  not,  seem  to  exclude  the  utmost  care  and  nearness. 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  acute  and  smiling;  his  little  gray  eye 
announced  rare  penetration  and  sagacity.  A  man  of  tlte  world  and  a 
man  of  pleasure,  a  delicate  epicure,  witty  in  ccmversation,  polite  to  ob- 
sequiousness, supple,  adroit,  insinuating,  Baleinier  was  one  of  the  first 
and  oldest  favorites  of  the  congregational  coterie  of  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier.  Thanks  to  this  powerful  support,  of  which  the  cause  was 
unknown,  the  doctor,  wlio  had  been  long  neglected,  in  spite  of  real  skill 
and  incontestable  merit  as  a  man  of  science,  found  himself  under  the 
Restoration,  suddenly  provided  with  two  medical  sinecures,  and  soon 
after  with  numerous  patients.  We  mitst  add  tliat,  once  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  princess,  the  doctor  began  scrupulously  to  observe  his  re- 
iigious  duties.  He  communicated  once  a  week,  and  v.ith  great  publicity, 
at  the  high  mass  in  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  a  certain  class  of  patients  led  by  the  ex- 
ample and  enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  coterie,  would  have 
no  other  physician  than  Doctor  Baleinier,  and  his  practice  was  now  in- 
creased to  an  extraordinar3'  def'-^e.  It  may  be  conceived  how  important 
it  was  for  the  order  to  have  amongst  its  assistant  members  one  of  the  most 
popular  practitioners  of  Paris. 

A  doctor  has  in  some  sort  a  priesthood  of  his  own.  Admitted  at  all 
hoiu's  to  the  most  secret  intimacy  of  families,  he  knows,  guesses,  and  is 
able  to  effect  much.  Like  the  priest,  he  has  the  ear  of  the  sick  and  tiie 
dying.  Now,  when  he  who  cares  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  he  wbo 
takes  charge  of  the  health  of  the  soul,  understand  each  other,  and  ren- 
der mutual  aid  for  the  advancement  of  a  common  interest,  there  is  noth- 
ing (under  certain  conditions)  which  they  may  not  obtain  from  tiie 
weakness  and  fears  of  a  sick  man  at  the  last  gasp— not  for  themselves 
(the  laws  forbid  it) — but  for  third  parties  belonging  more  or  less  to  the 
■very  convenient  class  of  men  of  straw.  Doctor  Baleinier  was  then  one 
of  the  most  active  and  valuable  assistant  members  of  the  Paris  cougre- 
gati*n.  , 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  hastened  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  prin- 
cess with  the  most  finished  gallantry. 

"Always  exact,  my  dear  2\ir.  Baleinier." 

"  Always  proud  and  happj'  to  attend  to  your  orders,  madame."  Then, 
turning-  toward  the  marquis,  whose  hand  he  pressed  cordially,  he  added: 
"  llerc  we  have  you  then  at  last.  Do  you  know,  that  three  moutli.s'  ab- 
sence appears  very  long  to  your  friends." 

"The  time  is  as  long  to  the  absent  as  to  those  who  remain,  my 
dear  doctor.  Well!  here  is  the  great  day.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo villa 
is  coming." 

"  I  am  not  quite  easy,"  said  the  princess;  "if  she  had  any  suspicion?" 

"  It  is  imp(jssible,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier;  "  we  are  the  best  fritnds  in  the 
world.  You  know  that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  has  always  liad  great 
<!onlidence  in  me.  Tlie  day  befon;  yesterday,  we  laughed  a  good  deal, 
and  as  I  made  some  observations  to  her,  as  usual,  on  liev  eccentric  mode 
of  life,  and  on  the  singular  state  of  excitement  in  which  I  sometimes 
found  her " 

"  Mr.  Baleinier  never  fails  to  insist  on  these  circumstances,  in  appear- 
ance so  insignificant,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  to  the  marquis  with 
a  meaning  look. 

"  They  are  indeed  very  essential,  replied  the  other. 

"Mademoiselle  Adrienne  answered  my  observations."  resumed  the 
doctor,"  by  laugiiiiig  at  me  in  the  gayest  and  most  witty  manner;  for  I 
must  confess,  that  this  young  lady  has  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  ac- 
complislitd  minds  1  know." 

"Doctor,  doctor,"  said  .Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  "no  weakncs.sl" 

luBteud  of  answering  immediutely,  Mr.  Baleinier  drew  bis  gold  snuff 
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,503  from  his  ■waistcoat  pocket,  opened  it,  and  took  slowly  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  looking  allllio  liino  iit  tho  princess  witli  so  si^cnifuantan  air,  that 
she  I'elt  quite  reassured.  "  Weakness,  madame?"  said  ho  at  last,  brusli- 
ing  some  grains  of  snuff  from  liis  shirt-front  -with  his  white,  plump 
hand;  "did  I  not  pro))0.se  to  you  of  my  owu  accord,  to  extricate  you 
from  this  embarrassment?" 

"  And  ytiu  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  that  could  render  us  this 
important  service,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigripny. 

"  Tou  see  then,  madame,"  resumed  tlie  doctor,  "  .hat  I  am  not  likely 
to  show  any  weakness.  I  perfectly  understood  tho  responsibility  of  what 
I  have  undertaken;  but  such  immense  interests,  you  told  me,  were  at 
'st?ike " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  "  interests  of  the  first  order." 

'.'Therefore  I  did  not  hesitate,"  resumed  Mr.  Baleinier;  "  and  you 
need  not  be  at  all  uneas.v.  As  a  man  of  taste,  accustomed  to  good  so- 
ciety, allow  me  to  render  homage  to  tlie  charming  qualities  of  Mademoi- 
sella  Adrienne:  when  the  time  lor  action  comes,  you  will  find  me  quite 
as  willing  to  do  my  work." 

"Perhaps,  that  moment  may  be  nearer  than  we  thought,"  said  Ma- 
.dame  de  Saint-Dizier,  exchanging  a  glance  with  Jlr.  d'Aigrigny. 

" I  am  always  ready,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  will  answer  for  everything 
that  concerns  myself.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  tranquil  on  every  other 
point." 

"Is  not  your  asylum  still  as  fashionable  as  an  asylum  can  well  be?" 
asked  ^Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  might  almost  complain  of  having  too  many 
boarders.  It  Is  not  "that.  But,  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne,  I  will  mention  another  subject,  wliiclv  only  relates  to  her 
indirectly,  for  it  concerns  the  person  wlio  has  bought  liie  estate  of  Cardo- 
ville,  a  certain  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Colombe,  who  has  taken  me  for  a 
doctor,  thanks  to  Rodin's  skillful  maneuvers." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny;  "Rodin  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject — 
but  without  entering  into  details." 

"These  are  the  facts,"  resumed  the  doctor.  "This  Midame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombe,  who  was  at  first  considered  easy  enough  to  lead,  has 
shown  herself  very  refractory  on  the  head  of  her  conversion.  Two  spirit- 
ual directors  have  already  renounced  the  task  of  saving  her  soil.  In 
despair,  Rodin  sent  little  Philippon  to  her.  He  is  adroit,  tenacious,  and 
above  all  patient  in  tlie  extreme — the  very  man  that  was  w^anted.  When 
I  got  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  for  a  patient,  Philippon  asked  my 
aid,  which  he  was  naturally  entitled  to.  We  agreed  upon  our  plan.  I 
was  not  to  appear  to  know  him  the  least  in  the  world;  and  he  was  to  keep 
me  informed  of  the  variations  in  the  moral  state  of  his  penitent,  so  that 
I  might  be  able,  by  the  use  of  very  inoliensive  medicines — for  there  was 
nothing  dangerous  in  the  illness — to  keep  my  patient  in  alternate  states 
of  improvement  or  the  reverse,  according  as  her  director  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied  or  displeased — so  that  he  might  say  to  her:  'Tou  see,  madame, 
you  are  in  the  good  way.  The  spiritnal  graces  act  upon  your  bodily 
ne-alth,  and  you  are  already  better.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  fall  back 
Into  evil  courses,  you  feel  immediately  some  physical  inconvenience, 
which  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  of  faith,  not  only 
on  the  soul,  but  on  the  body  also.' " 

"  It  is  doubtless  painful,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  with  perfect  coolness, 
"  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  means,  to  rescue  perverse  souls 
from  perdition^but  we  must  needs  proportion  our  modes  of  action  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  chara'^tcr  of  the  iauividual." 

"  The  princess  knows,"  resumed  the  do'^tor,  "t^atlhave  often  pur- 
sued this  plan  ac  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  to  the  great  advantage  (.i 
the  soul's  peace  and  health  of  some  of  our  patients.  It  is  extremely  in- 
Qoceut,  foi  these  alti?rnatioua  never  exced  the  difference  between />?-c'//jj 

..  .^    ^    ■    "' 
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itch  and  not  quite  so  well.  Tet,  small  as  are  the  variations,  they  act  efBca 
cious'y  on  certain  minds.  It  was  thus  with  Madame  dc  la  Sainte- 
Colombe.  Sha  was  in  such  a  fair  way  of  recoverj',  both  moral  and 
physical,  that  Rodin  thought  he  might  get  Philippon  to  advise  the  country 
for  his  penitent,  fearing  that  the  air  of  Paris  might  occasion  a  relapse. 
This  advice,  and  the  desire  the  woman  had  to  play  at  my  lady  of  the 
parish,  Induced  her  to  buy  the  estate  of  Cardoville,  a  good  investment 
in  other  respects.  But  yesterday  this  unfortunate  Philippon  came  to 
tell  me  that  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  was  about  to  have  an  awful 
■ela]  s  ■ — moral,  you  understand — for  her  physical  heallh  is  now  despair^ 
Ingly  good.  The  said  relapse  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
Interview  she  has  had  with  a  certain  Jacques  Dnmoulin,  whom  they  te'l 
me  you  know,  m.y  dear  abbe,  and  who  has  introduced  himself  to  her, 
nobody  can  guess  how." 

"  That  Jacques  Dumoulin,"  said  the  marquis,  with  disgust,  "is  ohe  of 
those  men  that  we  at  once  employ  and  despise.  He  is  a  writer  full  of 
hate,  en\'>'  and  malice— qu  ijities  that  give  him  a  certrli  brutal  and  cut- 
ting eloqttence.  AYe  pay  him  largely  to  attack  our  enemies,  though  it  is 
often  painful  to  see  principles  we  respect  defended  by  such  a  pen.  For 
this  wretch  lives  like  a  vagabond — is  constantly  in  taverns — almost  aU 
ways  intoxicated — but  I  must  own  his  power  of  abuse  is  inexhaustible, 
and  he  is  well  versed  in  the  most  abstruse  theological  controversies,  so 
that  he  is  sometimes  very  ttseful  tons." 

"Weill  though  Mada'.ne  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is  sixty  yearc  old,  it 
appears  that  Dumoulin  has  matrimonial  views  on  the  large  fortune  of 
this  woman.  You  will  do  well  to  inform  Kodin,  so  that  he  may  be  on  his 
guard  again.st  the  dark  designs  of  tliis  rascal.  I  really  beg  a  tliousand 
pardons  for  having  so  long  occupied  you  with  such  a  miserable  affair 
—  but,  talking  of  tiie  Convent  deSainte-Marie,  madame,"  added  the  doc- 
tor, a.l'iressing  the  princess,  "may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  yoq 
have  been  there  lately?" 

The  princess  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  Mr.  u'Aigrigny,  and  an- 
swered: "I  was  theje  about  a  week  ago." 

"You  will  find  a  great  change  then.  The  wall  that  was  next  mj'  asy- 
lum has  been  taken  down.  They  are  going  to  build  a  new  wing  and  a 
chapel,  for  the  old  one  was  too  small.  I  must  say  in  praise  of  Mademoi- 
selle Adrienne,"  continued  the  doctor,  with  a  singular  half-smile,  "  that 
she  promised  me  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  for  this  chapel." 

"Really? — very  appropriate!"  said  the  princess.  "But  here  it  \a 
almost  noon,  and  Mr.  Tripeaud  does  not  arrive." 

"  lie  is  the  sub-gnardian  of  ^lademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  pror^ 
erty  he  has  managed  as  former  agent  of  the  count-duke,"  said  the  mar 
quis,  with  evident  anxiety,  "and  his  presence  here  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  his  coming  should  precede  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  wlio  may  be  here  from  one  moment  to  the 
nlier." 

"It  is  unlucky  that  his  portrait  will  not  do  as  well,"  said  the  doctor 
«milinir  maliciously,  and  drawing  a  small  pamphlet  from  his  pocket. 

"What is  that,  doctor?"  said  the  princess,- 

"  Ono  of  those  anonymous  pamplilcts  which  are  published  from  time 
^^  time.  It  is  called  tiie  .Scmirf/f,  and  the  portrait  of  Baron  Tripeaud  ia 
drawn  wiMi  so  much  ainccrity  that  it  cca.'cs  to  be  a  satire,  li  is  ivi-lly 
quite  life-like;  but  you  shall  be  judge  for  jourselves.  The  sketch  is  en- 
titltd: 

*»  »  ryPK   OF  TUE   LV.,^-Sl"ECIB3. 

*"  Tfw.  Baron  Trlpeii'ui. —Th\f  man,  who  is  as  basely  humble  toward 
his  social  superiors,  as  lie  is  insolent  and  coar.-c  to  those  who  d(>pcn(l 
upon  him— this  roan  is  the  Jivina',  frightlul  incarnation  of  the  bad  por. 
tion  of  the  moneyed  and  conuncreial  uristocntcy-  a  sp<  cinieu  of  the  ricb 
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ftnd  cynical  speculator,  without  hf'art,  faith,  or  consoienoc,  who  would 
go  in  for  a  rise  or  a  fall  on  the  death  of  his  motiicr,  if  the  death  of  his 
mother  could  influence  the  price  of  stocks. 

"  '  Such  persons  have  all  the  odious  vices  of  newly-freed  slaves.  Unlike 
those  whom  honest  and  patient  labor  has  nobly  enriched,  they  owe  their 
wealth  to  some  blind  caprice  of  fortune,  or  some  lucky  cast  of  the  net 
In  the  miry  waters  of  stock- jobbinj?. 

"  '  Once  up  in  the  world,  they  hate  the  people — because  the  people  re- 
mind them  of  an  origin  of  whieh  they  are  ashamed.  Without  pity  for 
the  dreadful  misery  of  the  poor,  they  ascribe  it  wholly  to  idleness  or  dc- 
baucher}',  because  this  calumny  gives  a  color  to  their  barbarous 
egotism. 

"  'And  that  is  not  all.  From  the  top  of  his  iron  chest,  mounted  on 
his  double  right  of  elector  and  candidate^  Baron  Tripeaud  insults  the 
poverty  and  political  disfranchisement — 

"' Of  the  officer,  who,  after  forty  years  of  wars  and  hard  service,  is 
just  able  to  live  on  a  scanty  pension — 

"  '  Of  the  magistrate,  who  has  consumed  his  strength  in  the  discharsre 
of  sad  and  austere  duties,  and  who  is  not  better  remunerated  in  his 
latter  days — 

"  '  Of  the  learned  man,  who  has  made  his  country  illustrious  by  his 
useful  labors;  or  the  professor,  who  has  initiated  several  generations  in 
the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge — 

"  '  Of  the  modest  and  virtuous  country  priest,  the  pure  representative 
of  the  gospel,  in  its  charitable,  fraternal,  and  democratic  tendencies, 
etc. 

"  '  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  should  our  commercial  baron  not  feel  . 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  all  tliat  stupid  mob  of  honest  people, 
who,  having  given  to  their  country  their  youth,  their  mature  age,  iheir 
blood,  their  intelligence,  their  learning,  see  themselves  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  he  enjoys,  because  he  has  gained  a  million  by  unfair  and 
illegal  transactions? 

"  '  It  is  true  that  your  optimists  say  to  these  pariahs  of  civilization, 
whose  proud  and  noble  poverty  cannot  be  too  much  honored:  Buy  an 
estate,  mid  yon  toomay  be  electors  and  candhlateR ! 

"  '  But  to  come  to  the  biography  of  our  worthy  baron — Andrew 
Tripeaud.  the  son  of  a  hostler '  " 

At  this  instant,  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  valet  de 
chamhre  announced:  "  The  Baron  Tripeaud!"' 

Dr.  Baleinier  put  his  pamphlet  into  his  pocket,  made  the  most 
cordial  bow  to  the  financier,  and  even  rose  to  give  him  his  hand.  The 
■baron  entered  the  room,  overwhelming  every  one  with  salutations.  "I 
have  the  honor  to  attend  the  orders  of  Madame  the  Princess.  She  knows 
that  she  may  always  count  upon  me." 

"  I  do  count  upon  you,  Mr.  Tripeaud,  and  particularly  under  present 
circumstances." 

"  If  the  intentions  of  Madame  the  Princess  are  still  the  same  with 
regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoviiic " 

"They  are  still  the  same,  Mr.  Trii-caud,  and  we  meet  to-day  on  that 
Bubjcct." 

"aAIadame  the  Princess  may  be  assured  of  my  concurrence,  as  indeed 
I  hr.ve  already  promised.  I  tlilnk  tliat  the  greatest  severity  mut,:;  at 
length  he  employed,  and  that  even  if  it  were  necessary " 

"  Tliat  is  also  our  opinion,"  said  the  niaro,uis,  liastil}',  making  a  sign 
to  the  princess,  and  glancing  at  the  place  where  the  man  in  spectacles 
vras  hidden;  "  we  are  all  perfectly  agreed.  Only,  we  must  not  leave  any 
point  doubtful,  for  the  sake  of  the  yuuug  htdy  herself,  whose  interest 
alone  guides  us  in  this  affair.  We  must  endeavor  to  invite  her  sincerity 
Iby  every  possilile  means." 

•'  Mademoiselle  has  just  arriv?^  from  the  gar^vp  pavilioOj  and  wisbes 
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to  see  n^adame,"  said  the  ralet  de  cTiamhr,  again  entering^  after  having 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Tell  Mademoiselle,  tliat  I  wait  for  her."  answered  the  princess;  "  and 
now  I  am  at  home  to  no  one — without  exception.  You  understand  me; 
absolutely  to  no  one." 

Then,  approaching  the  curtain  behind  which  the  man  was  concealed, 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  made  him  a  sign  of  intelligence — after  which 
she  returned  to  her  seat. 

It  is  singular,  but  during  the  little  time  which  preceded  the  arrival  of 
Adrienne,  tlie  different  actors  in  this  scene  appeared  uneasy  and  embar-i 
rassed,  as  if  they  had  a  vague  fear  of  her  coming.     In  about  a  minute, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  entered  the  presence  of  her  aunt. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  SKIRMISH. 

On  entering  the  room,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  threw  down  upon 
the  chair  a  gray  beaver  hat  she  had  worn  to  cross  the  garden,  and  dis- 
played her  flue,  golden  hair,  falling  on  either  side  of  her  face  in  long  and 
fight  ringlets,  and  twisted  in  a  broad  plait  behind  her  head.  She  pre- 
sented herself  without  boldness,  but  with  perfect  ease;  her  countenance 
was  gay  and  smiling;  her  large  black  eyes  appeared  even  more  brilliant, 
than  usual.  When  she  perceived  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny,  she  made  a  move- 
ment of  surprise,  and  her  rosy  lips  were  just  touched  with  a  mocking 
umile;  after  bowing  graciously  to  the  doctor,  she  passed  before  Baron 
Tripeaud  without  looking  at  him,  and  saluted  the  princess  with  a  stately 
and  fashionable  obeisance. 

Though  the  walk  and  bearing  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  were  ex- 
tremely elegant,  and  full  of  propriety  and  feniinine  grace,  there  was 
about  her  an  air  of  resolution  aiid  independence  which  is  by  no  means 
common  with  women,  and  particularly  with  young  girls  of  her  age.  Her 
movements,  without  being  abrupt,  bore  no  traces  of  restraint,  stiffness, 
or  pretension.  They  were  frank  and  free  as  her  character,  full  of  life, 
youth,  and  freshness;  and  one  could  easily  divine,  that  so  expansive, 
honest,  and  decided  a  nature,  had  never  been  able  to  conform  itself  to 
the  rules  of  an  affected  rigor. 

Strange  enough,  though  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  a  churchman  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  above  all  a 
per.son  of  influence  and  authority,  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  experienced 
an  involuntary,  incredible,  almost  painful  uneasiness,  in  presence  of 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville.  lie — generally  so  master  of  himself,  so  accus- 
tomi'd  to  the  exercise  of  power-  -he,  wlio  (in  the  name  of  his  order)  had 
ofit;!!  I'-cated  with  crowned  head.}  on  the  footing  of  an  equal,  felt  him- 
I  ?,'.'  .^lished  and  lov.'ered  in  the  prcsf  nee  of  this  young  girl,  as  remarka- 
ble for  her  frankness  as  for  the  biting  irony  ol  hvr  wif.  Now,  as  men, 
who  are  accu.stomed  to  imp(?Ke  tlnur  will  upon  others,  generally  hate 
those  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  tlicir  influence,  embarrass  and  make 
sport  of  them,  it  was  with  no  great  degree  of  affection  that  the  marquis 
regarded  the  nieco  of  the  Princcs.s  de  Sainf-Dizicr. 

For  a  long  time  past,  and  contrary  to  Ids  usual  habit,  he  had  cea.sed  to 
try  upon  Adrienne  that  seductive  and  fascinating  address  to  which  he 
had  (jften  owed  an  irresi.stible  influence;  toward  Ixt  he  liad  become  dr}'. 
■hort,  serious,  taking  refuge  in  tlie  ii^y  sphere  of  haughty  dignity  and 
rigid  austerity,  and  completi'ly  liidiiig  all  tho.se  aniialije  qiuilities  with 
■which  lie  was  endowed,  and  of  which  in  general  he  nuide  such  efllcient 
use.  Adrienne  was  much  ainu.sed  at  all  this,  and  thereby  showed  her 
imprudence— for  the  most  vulgar  motives  often  engender  the  most 
Jmplacable  hatreds. 

yVjlb  these  prellminory  obacrvatioDS,  the  reader  wijl  ypderetand  tlie 
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divers  sentiments  and  interests  wliicli  animated  the  different  actors  in  the 

following  scene. 

Madame  de  Ssiint-Dizier  was  seated  in  a  great  arm-chair  at  the  corner 
of  the  hearth.  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  was  standing  before  tlie  fire. 
Dr.  Baleinier,  seated  near  a  bureau,  was  amusing  ^liinself  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  Baron  Tripeaud's  biography;  whilst  the  baron  ap- 
peared to  be  very  attentively  examining  one  of  the  sacred  pictures  sus- 
pended from  the  wall. 

"You  sent  for  mo,  aunt,  to  talk  upon  matters  of  importance,"  said 
Adrienne,  breaking  the  silence  which  had  reigned  in  the  saloon  since 
Uer  entrance. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle^"  answered  the  princess,  with  a  cold  and  sever© 
mien;  "  upon  matters  of  the  gravest  importance." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  aunt.  Perhaps  we  had  bett«r  walk  into  your 
library." 

"  It  is  not  necessary;  we  can  talk  here."  Then,  addressing  the  mar- 
quis, the  doctor  and  the  baron,  she  said  to  them:  "  Pray  be  seated,  gen- 
tlemen," and  they  all  took  tlieir  places  round  the  table. 

"  In  what  can  the  subject  of  our  interview  interest  these  gentlemen, 
aunt?"  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  surprise. 

"These  gentlemen  are  old  friends  of  our  family;  all  that  concerns 
fou  must  interest  them,  and  their  advice  ought  to  be  heard  and  accepted 
by  you  with  respect." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  aunt,  of  the  particular  friendship  of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
for  our  family;  I  have  still  less  of  the  profound  and  disinterested  dcvo- 
of  Mr.  Tripeaud;  Mr.  Baleinier  is  one  of  my  old  friends,  but  before  ac- 
cepting these  gentlemen  as  spectators,  or,  if  you  will,  as  confidants,  of 
our  interview,  I  wish  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  talk  of  before  them." 

"  1  thought,  mademoiselle,  that  among  j-our  many  singular  preten- 
sions, you  had  at  least  that  of  frankness  and  courage." 

"  Eeally,  aunt,"  said  Adrieniie,  smiling  with  mock  hiimility,  "  I  have 
lio  more  pretensions  to  frankness  and  courage,  than  you  have  to  sincer- 
ity and  goodness.  Let  us  agree,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  what  we  are — • 
without  pretension." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  in  a  dry  tone;  "I  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  freaks  of  your  independent  spirit.  I  suppose, 
then,  that,  courageous  and  frank  as  you  say  you  are,  you  will  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  before  such  grave  and  respectable  persons  as  these  gen- 
tlemen, what  yo.u  would  speak  to  me  alone." 

"  It  is  then  a  formal  examination  that  I  am  to  stibmit  to— and  upon 
what  subject." 

"  it  is  not  an  examination;  but,  as  I  have  a  right  to  watch  over  yon, 
and  as 'you  take  advantage  of  my  weak  compliance  with  your  caprices,  I 
mean  to  put  an  end  to  what  has  lasted  too  long,  and  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  my  irrevocable  resolutions  for  the  future,  in  presence  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  family.  And  first,  you  have  hitherto  had  a  very  false  aJid 
imperfect  notion  of  my  power  over  you."  * 

"  1  assure  you,  aunt,  that  I  have  never  had  any  notion,  true  or  false, 
on  the  subject— for  I  have  never  thought  of  it." 

"  That  is  my  own  fault;  for,  instead  of  yielding  to  your  fancies,  I 
ehould  have  made  you  sooner  feel  my  authority.  The  moment  is  com© 
to  submit  yourself;  the  severe  censures  of  my  "friends  have  enlightened 
me  in  time.  Your  character  is  self-willed,  independent,  resolute;  it 
must  change—either  by  fair  means  or  by  force,  understand  me,  it  shaR 
change." 

it  these  words,  prononncer'-  harshly  before  strangers,  and  the  severity 
of  which  did  not  se«m  at  all  justified  by  t!'e  c:rcumstances,  Adrienne 
raised  her  head  proudly;  but,  restraining  herself,  she  ansv.'ered  with  a 
smile:  "  You  say,  aunt,  that  I  shall  change.  I  shoula  not  be  astocieUed 
{^it.    We  hear  of  such  odd  conversions." 
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The  princess  bit.  lier  lips. 

"A  sincere  conversion  can  never  be  called  o,M,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  Abl>e  d'Aiizrigny,  coldly.  "It  is,  on  the  contrary,  meritorious,  and 
of  an  excellent  example." 

"  Excellent?"  ansv.ered  Adrienne;  "  that  depends.  For  instance,  if 
one  converts  defects  into  vices?"  \ 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mademoiselle?"  cried  the  princess. 

"I  am  speaking  of  myself,  aunt;  you  reproach  me  with  being  inde^ 
pendent  and  resolute — suppose  I  were  to  become  hypocritical  and 
wicked?  In  truth,  I  prefer  keeping  my  dear  little  faults,  which  I  love 
like  spoiled  children.  I  know  what  I  am;  I  do  uot  know  what  I  should 
be." 

"But  you  must  acknowledge,  Mademoiselle  Adrienrie,"  said  the 
Baron  Tripeaud,  with  a  self-conceited  and  sententious  air,  "  that  a  con- 
version  " 

"I  believe,"  said  Adrienne,  disdainfully,  "that  Mr.  Tripeaud  is  well 
versed  in  the  conversion  of  all  sorts  of  property,  into  all  sorts  of  profit, 
by  all  soi'ts  of  means — but  he  knows  nothing  of  this  question." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,"  i-esumed  the  financier,  gatliering  courage  from 
a  glance  of  the  princess,  "  You  forget  that  I  have  the  honor  to  he  your 
sub-guardian,  and  that " 

"  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tripeaud  has  that  honor,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
even  more  haughtiness,  and  not  even  looking  at  the  baron;  "I  could 
never  tell  exactly  why.  But,  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  guess  enigmas,  I 
wish  to  know,  aunt,  the  object  and  end  of  this  meeting." 

"  You  shall  be  satisfied,  mademoiselle.  I  will  explain  myself  in  a  very 
clear  and  pieci.«e  manner.  You  shall  know  the  plan  of  conduct  that 
you  will  have  henceforth  to  pursue;  and  if  j'ou  refuse  to  submit  to  my 
orders,  with  the  obedience  and  respect  that  is  due  to  them,  I  shall  at  once 
Bee  what  course  to  take." 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  imperious  tone  and  stem  look 
of  the  princess,  as  she  pronounced  these  uords,  which  were  calculated 
to  startle  a  young  girl  until  now  accustomed  to  live  in  a  great  measure 
as  she  pleased;  yet,  contrary  perhaps  to  the  expectation  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  instead  of  answering  hastily,  Adrienne  looked  her  full  in 
the  face,  and  said,  laughing,  "This  is  a  real  declaration  of  war.  It  is 
becoming  very  amusing." 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  declarations  of  war,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aig- 
rigny,  harshly,  and  as  if  offended  by  the  expressions  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Abbe,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "for  an  old  colonel,  you  are 
really  too  severe  upon  a  pleasantry — you  that  are  so  much  indebted  to 
war,  which  gave  you  a  French  regiment  after  fighting  so  long  against 
France,  in  order  to  learn,  no  doubt,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  her  j 
enemies." 

At  these  words,  which  recalled  painful  remembrances,  the  marquis 
colored;  he  was  going  ro  answer,  but  the  princess  exclaimed:  "Really, 
oaademoiselle,  your  behavior  is  quite  intolerable!" 

"  Well,  aunt,  1  acknowledge  I  was  wi'oiig.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  this 
Is  very  amusiny,  t  or  it  is  quite  tlie  reverse;  but  it  is  at  least  very  curious — 
and  perliaps,"  addt^d  tiie  young  trirl,  aflcr  a  moment's  silence,  "perhaps 
very  audacious — and  audai'ity  pleases  nic  As  we  are  upon  tliis  subject, 
and  you  talk  of  a  plan  of  condiua  to  which  I  must  conform  niyselt 
under  pain — under  pain  of  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  aunt?" 

"  You  .siiall  know.     I'roceed." 

"  I  will,  on  my  side,  and  in  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  declare,  in  a 
very  plain  and  pn^cise  manner,  the  iletcrmination  that  I  have  come  to. 
As  it  re(|uired  some  time  to  i>r«'i)are  for  its  execution,  I  have  not  spoken 
ut  it  aoouer,  lur  you  know  I  am  nut  in  the  habit  of  saying,  J  will  do  thi^ 
but  1  do  it." 
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"Certainly;  and  it  is  just  this  habit  of  culpable  independence  o:* 
which  you  must  break  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  had  intended  only  to  inforhi  you  of  my  determination  at  a 
later  period;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  to-day,  you 
seem  so  well  disposed  to  heai'  and  receive  it.  Still,  I  would  beg  you  to 
speak  first:  it  may  just  so  happen  that  our  views  are  precisely  the 
same." 

*'  I  like  better  to  see  you  thus,"  said  the  princess.  "  I  recognize  at  least 
the  courage  of  your  pride,  and  your  defiance  of  all  authority.  You  speak 
of  audacity — yours  is  indeed  great." 

"  I  am  dX  least  decided  to  do  that  which  others  dare  not — but  which  I 
dare.     This,  I  hope,  is  clear  and  precise." 

"Very  clear,  very  precise,"  said  the  princess,  exchanging  a  glance  of 
satisfaction  with  the  other  actors  in  this  scene.  "The  position  being 
tlius  established,  matters  will  be  much  simplified.  I  have  only  to  give 
you  notice,  in  your  own  interest,  that  this  is  a  very  serious  affair — much 
more  serious  than  you  iinagiue— and  that  the  only  Way  to  dispose  me  to 
indulgence,  is  to  substitute,  for  the  hal)itual  arrogance  and  irony  of  your 
language,  the  modesty  and  respect  becoming  in  a  young  girl." 

Adrienne  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  Some,  moments  of  silence,  and 
some  rapid  glances  exchanged  between  the  princess  and  her  three 
friends,  showed  that  these  encounters,  more  or  less  brilliant  in  them- 
selves, were  to  be  followed  by  a  serious  combat. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  too  much  penetration  and  sagacity 
not  to  remark  that  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  decisive  interview.  But  the  young  girl  could  not 
understand  how  her  aunt  could  hope  to  impose  her  absolute  will  upon 
her,  and  the  threat  of  coercive  measures  appeared  with  reason  a  meie 
ridiculous  menace.  Tot,  knowing  the  vindictive  character  of  her  aunt, 
the  secret  power  at  her  disposal,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  she  had 
sometimes  exacted — reflecting,  moreover,  that  men  in  the  position  of 
the  marquis  and  the  doctor  would  not  have  come  to  attend  at  this  in- 
terview without  some  weighty  motive — the  young  girl  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment before  she  engaged  in  the  strife. 

But  soon  the  very  presentiment  of  some  vague  danger,  far  from 
weakening  her  resolve,  gave  her  new  courage  to  brave  the  worst,  and  to 
exaggerate,  if  that  were  possible,  the  independence  of  her  ideas.  It 
confirmed  her  also  in  the  determination  that  she  was  about  to  signify  to 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

THE  REVOLT. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess  to  Adrienne  de  Ca"doville,  in  a 
cold  and  severe  tone,  "  I  owe  to  myself,  I  owe  it  to  these  gentlemen,  to 
recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  the  events  that  have  taken  place  for  some 
time  past.  Six  months  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  mourning  of  your  fathei-, 
you,  being  eighteen  years  old,  a.sked  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  fortune 
and  to  be  emancipated  fron\  control.  Unfortunately,  I  had  "the  weakness 
to  consent.  You  quitted  the  Grand  Hotel  and  established  yourself  in 
the  garden  pavilion,  far  from  all  superintendence.  Then  began  a  series 
of  expenses,  each  one  more  extravagant  than  the  last.  In.stead  of  ])eing 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  waiting-women,  taken  from  that  class  from 
which  they  are  generally  selected,  you  have  chosen  other  sort  of  young 
women  to  be  your  companions,  whom  you  have  dressed  in  the  most 
ridiculous  and  costly  fashion.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  solitude  of  your 
pavilion,  yon  yourself  choose  to  wear,  one  after  the  other,  the  costumes 
of  different  ages.  Your  foolish  fancies  and  unreasonable  whims  have 
been  without  end  and  without  limit;  not  only  have  jou  never  fulfilled 
your  religious  duties,  but  you  bave  twtually  had  the  audacity  to  profan» 
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one  of  yoiir  saloons,  by  raisins:  in  the  midst  of  it  a  species  of  pagan  altar^ 
on  ■which  is  a  group  in  marble  representing  a  young  man  and  a  girl"-' 
the  princess  pronounced  tliese  words,  as  if  they  would  burn  her  lips — "  a 
Tiork  of  art  if  you  will,  but  a  worlc  in  the  highest  degree  unsuitable  to  a 
person  of  your  age.  You  pass  whole  days  entirely  secluded  in  your  pa- 
Til  ion,  refusing  to  see  any  one:  and  Doctor.  Raleinier,  the  only  one  of  my 
friends  in  whom  you  seem  to  have  retained  some  confidence,  having  suc- 
ceeded by  much  persuasion  to  gaiu  admittance,  has  frequently  found 
you  in  so  very  excited  a  state,  that  he  has  felt  seriously  uneasy  with  re- 
gard to  your  health.  You  have  always  insisted  on  going  out  alone,  with= 
odt  rendering  any  account  of  your  actions  to  anyone.  In  fine,  you  have 
taken  delight  in  opposing,  in  every  possible  way,  your  will  to  my  author- 
ity.   Is  all  this  true?" 

"  The  portrait  is  not  much  flattered,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  "but  it  is 
not  altogether  unlike." 

"Then  you  admit,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  laying 
particular  stress  on  his  words,  "  that  all  the  facts  stated  by  your  aunt 
are  scrupulously  true?" 

Every  eye  wa^  turned  toward  Adrienne,  as  if  her  answer  would  be  of 
extreme  importance. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Abbe,"  said  She;  "  and  I  live  openly  enough  to  render  this 
question  superfluous." 

"  These  facts  are  then  admitted,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  turning 
toward  the  doctor  and  the  baron. 

"  These  facts  are  completely  established,"  said  Mr.  Tripeaud,  iu  a 
iself-sufficient  tone. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  aunt,"  asked  Adrienne;  "  what  is  the  good  of  this 
long  preamble?" 

"  This  long  preamble,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  the  princess,  with  dig- 
nity, "  exposes  the  past  in  order  to  justify  the  future." 

"  Really,  aunt,  these  mysterious  proceedings  are  a  little  iu  the  taste  of 
the  answers  of  the  Cumcean  Sibyl.  They  must  be  intended  to  cover 
Bometliing  formidable." 

"Perhaps,  mademoiselle;  for  to  certain  characters  nothing  is  so  for- 
midable as  duty  and  obedience.  Your  character  is  one  of  those  Inclined 
to  revolt " 

"  I  acknowledge  it,  aunt,  and  it  will  always  be  so — until  duty  anfl  obe 
dience  come  to  me  in  a  form  that  I  can  respect  and  love." 

"  Whether  you  respect  and  love  my  orders  or  not,  mademoiselle,"said 
the  princess,  in  a  harsh  voice,  "you  will,  from  to-day,  from  this  mo- 
ment, learn  to  submit  blindly  and  absolutely  to  my  will.  In  one  word, 
you  will  do  nothing  without  my  permission;  it  is  necessary  I  insist  upoa 
it,  and  sol  am  determined  it  sliall  be." 

Adrienne  Icoked  at  her  aunt  for  a  second,  and  then  burst  into  so 
frank  and  sonorous  a  laugh,  that  it  rang  through  the  vast  apartment. 
Mr.  d'Aigrigny  and  the  Baron  Tripeaud  made  a  movement  of  indigna- 
tion. The  princess  looked  angrily  at  her  niece.  Tiie  doctor  raised  his 
ejx;s  to  heaven  and  clasped  his  liands  over  his  abdomen,  witli  a  sancti« 
nionious  sigh. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  tlie  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  "such  fits  of  laueliter  are 
highly  unbecoming.  The  words  of  your  aunt  are  serious,  and  deserve  a 
ditferent  n.'ception." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  recovering  her.sclf,  "it  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
langli.  How  can  I  maintain  my  gravity  when  I  hear  my  aunt  talking  of 
blind  submission  to  her  orders?  t'onlcl  the  swallow,  accustomed  to  fly 
upward  and  enjoy  the  sunshine,  submit  to  live  with  tlte  mole  in  diirk- 
ncss?" 

At  this  answer,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  atTccted  to  look  at  the  other  membert 
\it  this  kind  of  family  council  with  profound ''^itouibhmenl, 
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•'A  swallow?  what  does  she  mean?"  asked  the  abbe  ot  the  baron, 
making  a  sign  wliich  the  latter  understood. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Tripeaud,  staring  in  his  turn  at  the 
doctor.  "  She  spoke,  too,  of  a  mole.  It  is  quite,  unheard  of — incom- 
prehensible." 

"And  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  appearing  to  .share  in  the 
surprise  of  the  others,  "  this  is  the  reply  tliat  you  make  to  me?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  Adrienne,  astf)Mishe,d  in  her  turn  that  they, 
should  pretend  not  to  understand  the  image  of  which  she  had  made  use, 
accustomed  as  she  was  to  speak  'i  fiuurative  language. 

"Come,  come,  madame,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  smiling  good-humor- 
cdly,  "we  must  be  indulgent.  My  dear  ^kidemoiselle  Adrierine  has 
naturally  so  original  and  excitable  a  nature.  She  is  really  the  mo.st 
charming  mad  M'oman  I  know;  I  have  told  her  so  a  hundred  times  in  my 
quality  of  an  old  friend." 

"I  can  conceive  that  your  attachment  to  mademoiselle  makes  you  in- 
dulgent—but it  is  not  the  less  true,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  as  if 
reproaching  him  for  taking  tlie  part  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car'doville, 
"that  these  answers ^o  serious  questions  are  most  extravagant." 

"  The  misfortune  is  that  mademoiselle  does  not  seem  to  comprehend 
the  serious  nature  of  this  conference,"  said  the  princess,  liarshly.  "  She 
will  perhaps  understand  it  better  when  I  have  given  her  my  orders." 

"  Let  us  hear  these  orders,  aunt,"  replied  Adrienne,  as,  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  princess,  she  leaned  her  small, 
dimpled  chin  in  the  hollow  of  her  pretty  hand,  with  an  air  of  graceful 
mockery,  charming  to  behold. 

"From  to-morrow's  date,"  resumed  the  princess,  "you  will  quit  the 
pavilion  that  you  at  present  inhabit,  you  will  di.«charge  your  women,  and 
you  will  come  and  occupy  two  rooms  in  this  hotel,  to  which  there  will  oo 
no  access  except  through  my  apartment.  You  will  never  go  out  alone, 
but  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  services  of  the  church.  Your  eman- 
cipation will  terminate,  in  con.sequence  of  prodigality  duly  established. 
I  will  take  charge  of  all  your  expenses,  even  to  "the  ordering  of  your 
clothes,  so  that  you  may  be  properly  and  modestly  dressed.  Until  your 
majority  (which  will  be  indefinitely  postponed,  by  means  of  the-inter- 
vention  of  a  family-conncil>,  j-ou  will  have  no  money  at  your  own  dis- 
posal.    Such  is  my  resolution." 

"And  certainly  your  resolution  is  to  be  applauded,  madame,"  said  the 
Baron  Tripeaud;  "we  can  only  encourage  you  to  show  the  greatest  firm- 
ness, for  such  disorders  must  "have  an  end." 

"  It  is  more  than  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  scandals,"  added  the 
abbe. 

"  Eccentricity,  excitement  of  character— may  excuse  many  things," 
ventured  to  observe  the  smooth- tongued  doctor. 

"No  doubt,"  replied  the  princess  dryly  to  Mr.  Baleinier,  who  played 
his  part  to  perfection;  "  but  then,  doctor,  the  requisite  measures  must  be 
taken  with  such  characters." 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  had  expressed  herself  in  a  Arm  and  precise 
manner;  she  appeared  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  putting  her  threats 
into  execution.  Mr.  Tripeaud  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  had  just  now  given 
their  full  assent  to  the  words  of  the  princess.  Adrienne  began  to  per- 
ceive that  something  very  serious  was  in  contemplation,  and  her  gayety 
was  at  once  replaced  by  an  air  of  bitter  irony  and  offended  independ- 
ence. 

She  rose  abruptly,  and  colored  a  little:  her  rosy  nostrils  dilated,  her 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and,  as  she  raised  her  head,  she  gently  shook  the  fine, 
wavy,  golden  hair,  with  a  movement  of  pride  that  w.ts  natural  to  her. 
After  a  moment's  silence  she  said  to  her  aunt  in  a  cutting  tone:  "  You 
have  spoken  of  the  past,  madame;  I,  also,  will  speak  a  few  words  con- 
eerning  it.  since  you  force  me  to  do  so,  however  I  may  regret  the  neces- 
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sity.    I  quitted  your  dwelling  because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  livt 
longer  in  tliis  atmosphere  of  dark  hypocrisy  and  secret  perfidy." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  "such  words  are  as  violent  as 
they  are  unreasonable." 

"  Sinoe  you  interrupt  me,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily,  as  she  fixed  her 
^yes  on  the  abbe,  "  tell  me,  what  examples  did  I  meet  with  in  my  aunt't 
house?" 

"Excellent  examples,  mademoiselle." 

"  Excellent,  sir?  Was  it  because  I  saw  there  every  day  her  conversion 
keep  pace  with  7/ot;>"  oi"?i .''" 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  forget  yourself  !"cried  the  princess,  becoming  pale 
■with  rage.  ^ 

"  Madame,  I  do  not  forget — I  rcnierriber — ^like  other  people;  that  is  all. 
I  had  no  relation  of  whom  I  could  ask  a,n  asylum.  I  wished  to  live  alone. 
I  wished  to  enjoy  my  revenues — because  I  chose  rather  to  spend  them  my- 
self than-to  see  them  consumed  by  Mr.  Tripeaud." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  cried  the  baron,  "I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can 
permit  yourself " 

"  Sir!"  said  Adrienne,  reducing  him  to  silence  by  a  gesture  of  over- 
whelming/*(i«to«-,  "  I  speali  ofyou — not  ^o  you."  And  she  thus  contin- 
ued: "  I  wished  to  spend  my  income  according  to  my  own  tastes  I  em- 
bellished the  retreat  that  I  had  ciiosen.  Instead  of  uglv  and  ill-taught 
servants,  I  selected  you?ig  girls,  pretty,  and  well  brought  up,  but  poor. 
As  their  education  forbade  then- being  subjected  to  any  iiumiliating  servi- 
tude, I  have  endeavored  to  make  their  situation  easy  and  agreeabl*.  They 
do  not  serve  me,  they  render  me  set  vice — I  pay  them,  but  they  are  grateful 
— nice  distinctions  that  you,  madanie,  will  not  understand,  I  know.  In- 
stead of  seeing  them  badly  or  ungracefully  dressed,  I  iiave  given  them 
clothes  that  suit  well  with  their  charming  faces,  because  I  like  whatever 
is  young  and  fair.  Whether  I  dress  myself  in  one  way  or  the  other,  con- 
cerns only  my  looking-glass.  I  go  out  alone,  because  I  like  to  follow 
my  fancy.  I  do  not  go  to  mass,  but,  if  I  had  still  a  mother,  1  would  ex- 
plain to  her  my  devotions,  and  she  would  embrace  me  tenderly.  It  is 
true  that  1  have  rai.sed  a  pagan  altar  to  youth  and  beauty,  because  I 
adore  God  in  all  that  he  has  made  of  fair,  and  good,  and  noble,  and 
grand — because,  morn  and  even  my  heart  repeats  the  fervent  and  sin- 
<'ere  prayer:  '  Thanks,  my  Creator,  thanks!'  You  say,  madame,  that  Mr. 
Baleinier  has  often  found  me  in  my  solitude  the  prey  to  a  strange  ex- 
citement; yes,  it  is  true;  for  it  is  then  that,  escaping  in  thought  from  all 
that  renders  the  present  odious  and  painful  to  me,  I  find  refuge  in  the 
future;  it  is  then  that  magical  horizons  spread  far  before  me;  it  is  then 
that  such  splendid  visions  appear  to  me,  as  to  make  me  feel  myself  rapt 
in  a  sublime  and  heavenly  ecstasy,  and  as  if  I  no  longer  appertained  to 
earth." 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words  with  enthusiasm,  the  countenance 
of  Adrienne  appeared  transfigured,  so  resplendent  did  it  become.  In 
that  moment,  she  had  lost  sight  of  iiU  thjit  surrounded  her. 

"  It  is  then,"  she  resumed,  with  glowing  excitement,  "  that  I  breathe 
a  pure  air,  reviving  and  free — yes,  free — above  all,  free — and  so  salu- 
brious, so  grateful  to  the  soul!  Yes,  instead  of  seeing  my  sisters  pain- 
fully submit  to  a  selfish,  hinniliating,  brutal  dominion,  which  entails 
upon  them  the  vices  oi  slavery— the  graceful  fjaud,  tlie  enchanting 
perfidy,  the  caressing  falsehood,  the  contemptuous  resignation,  tiiehatG- 
ful  obedience— I  beliold  tliem  (my  noble  sisters!)  worthy  and  sincere  be- 
cause they  are  free,  faithful  and  devoted,  becau.se  they  have  tlie  power 
of  choice— neither  impcrlouH  nor  base,  because  they  have  no  master  to 
govern  or  to  fiutter — clicrished  and  respected,  because  they  can  with- 
draw from  a  di.sloyal  hand,  a  hand  loyally  bestowed.  Oh,  my  Bister.s! 
my  sistersl  I  feel  it.  These  are  not  only  consoling  visions — they  ar^also 
Bftcred  hopes." 
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Carried  avray,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  excitement  or  her  feelings, 
Adriennc  pausi  d  for  ii  moment,  in  ordtT  to  return  lo  earth;  she  did  not 
perceive  tliiit  the  other  actors  in  this  scene  were  looking  at  each  other 
with  an  air  of  delight. 

"What  she  says  tlicre  is  excellent,"  murmured  the  doctor  in  the  ear 
of  the  princess,  next  to  wliom  he  was  seated;  "  were  she  in  league  with 
ns,  she  would  not  speak  differently." 

"It  is  only  hy  excessive  harshness,"  added  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  "  that  w« 
shall  bring  her  to  llie  denircd point." 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  angry  emotion  of  Adrienne  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  contact  of  the  generous  sentiments  she  had  just  uttered.  Address- 
ing Jlr.  Baleinicr  with  a  smile,  she  said  to  him:  "I  must  own,  doctor, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  yield  to  the  current  of  cer- 
tain thoughts,  in  tlie  presrnce  of  persons  incapable  of  understanding 
them.  This  would  giA'e  you  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  game  of  that 
excitement  of  mind  with  which  you  sometimes  reproach  me.  To  let 
myself  be  carried  away  at  so  serious  a  moment! — for,  in  truth,  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  seems  to  be  serious.  But  yf>u  s^e,  my  good  Mr.  Baleinier, 
when  an  idea  comes  into  my  good  head,  I  can  no  more  help  following  it 
out,  than  I  could  refrain  from  running  after  the  butterflies  when  I  was  a 
little  girl." 

"And  heaven  knows,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  smiling  with  an  air  of 
paternal  indulgence,  "whither  these  brilliant  butterflies  of  all  colors, 
that  are  passing  through  your  brain,  are  likely  to  lead  you.  Ah!  the  mad 
head!  the  mad  head!  when  will  she  be  as  reasonable  as  she  is  charming!" 

"This  very  instant,  my  good  doctor,  "replied  Adrienne.  "lam  about  to 
abandon  my  reveries  for  realities,  and  to  speak  plain  and  positive  lan- 
guage, as  you  shall  hear." 

Then,  addressing  her  aunt,  she  continued:  *'  You  have  informed  me  of 
your  resolution,  madame;  I  will  now  tell  you  of  mine.  "U'ithiu  a  week,  I 
shall  quit  the  pavilion  tliat  I  inhabit,  for  a  house  which  I  have  arranged 
to  my  taste,  and  where  I  shall  live  after  my  own  fashion.  I  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  I  owe  no  account  of  my  actions  to  any  but  my- 
self." 

"Reallj%  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
"  you  talk  nonsense.  You  forget  that  society  has  imprescriptible  moral 
rights,  which  we  are  bound  to  enforce — and  which  we  shall  not  i:eglect, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  So,  madame — it  is  you;  it  is  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  it  is  Mr.  Tripeaud,  that 
represent  the  morality  of  society!  Tliis  appears  to  me  very  ingenious. 
Is  it  because  ^Ir.  Tripeaud  has  considered  (I  must  acknowledge  it)  my 
fortune  as  his  own?    Is  it  because " 

"But  really,  mademoiselle "  cried  Tripeaud. 

"Presently,  ma^lame,"  said  Adrienne  to  her  aunt,  without  answering 
the  baron,  "  as  the  occasion  offers,  I  sh{|.ll  have  to  ask  you  for  explana- 
tions with  regard  to  certain  interests,  which  have  hitherto  I  think  been 
concealed  from  me." 

At  these  words  of  Adrienne,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess  started, 
and  then  rapidly  exchanged  a  glance  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  Adri- 
enne did  not  perceive  it,  and  thus  continued:  "  To  finish  with  your  de- 
mands, madame,  here  is  my  last  resolve.  I  shall  live  where  and  how  I 
please.  I  do  not  think,  that,  if  I  were  a  man,  they  would  impose  on  me, 
at  my  age,  the  harsh  and  humiliating  guardianship  you  have  in  view,  for 
living  as  I  have  lived  till  now — honestly,  freely,  and  generously,  in  the 
Bight  of  all." 

"This  idea  is  absurd!  is  madness!"  cried  the  princess.  "To  wish  to 
live  thus  alone,  is  to  carry  immorality  and  imiiiodesty  to  their  utmost 
limits." 

"  Then,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  "  what  opinion  must  you  entertain 
of  so  many  poor  girls,  orphans  like  myself,  who  live  alone  and  free,  as  I 
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^vish  to  live?  Tbey  have  not  received,  as  I  have,  a  refined  education, 
calculated  to  raise  "the  soul  and  purify  tlie  heart.  They  have  not  wealtll 
as  I  have,  to  protect  tliem  from  the  evil  temptations  of  misery.  And  yet 
they  live  honept  and  proud  in  their  distress." 

"Vice  and  virtue  do  not  exist  for  siicli  tag-rag  vermin!"  cried  Baron 
Tripeaud,  with  a  hideous  expression  of  anger  and  disdain. 

"Madame,  you  would  turn  away  from  one  of  your  lackeys,  that  would 
venture  to  speak  thus  before  you,"  said  Adriennc  to  her  aunt,  as  if  un- 
able to  conceal  her  disgust,  "and  yet  you  oblige  me  to  hear  such 
things!" 

The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  touched  Mr.  Tripeaud  with  his  knee,  under  the 
table,  to  remind  him  that  he  must  not  express  himself  in  the  saloon  ol 
the  princess,  exactly  in  tlie  same  manner  as  be  would  in  the  pfissages  of 
the  Exchange.  To  repair  the  rudeness  of  the  baron,  the  abbe  thus  con- 
tinued: "  There  is  no  comparison,  mademoiselle,  between  people  of  the 
clasfl  you  name,  and  a  young  person  of  your  rank." 

"  For  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Abbe,  that  distinction  is  not  very  Christian," 
replied  Adrienne. 

"Iknow  the  tendency  of  my  words,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the 
abbe,  dryly;  "besides,  the  independent  life  that  you  wish  to  lead  in  op- 
position to  all  reason,  may  tend  to  very  serious  consequences  for  you. 
Your  latnily  may  one  day  wish  to  get  you  married " 

"J  will  spare  my  family  that  trouble,  sir;  if  I  ever  marry  at  all,  I  will 
choose  for  myself,  which  also  appears  to  me  only  reasonable  But,  in 
truth,  1  am  very  little  tempted  by  tliat  heavy  chain,  which  selfishness  and 
brutality  make  fast  forever  about  our  necks." 

"  It  is"  indecent,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  "  to  speak  so  lightly 
of  that  institution." 

"  Before  yon  especially,  madamc;  I  beg  pardon  for  having  shocked  you. 
You  fear  that  my  independent  manner  of  living  will  frighten  away  woo- 
ers. Tliat  is  another  reason  for  persisting  in  my  independence,  for  I 
detest  wooers,  I  only  hope  that  they  may  have  the  worst  opinion  o! 
me,  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  effecting  that  object,  than  to  appc^ar 
to  live  as  they  live  themselves.  1  count  upon  my  whims,  my  follies,  my 
dear  defects,  to  preserve  me  from  the  annoyance  of  any  conjugal  pur- 
suit." 

"  You  will  be  quite  satisfied  on  that  point,"  resumed  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  "  if  unfortunately  the  report  should  gain  credit  that  you  have 
carried  the  f orgctf ul ncss  of  all  duty,  of  all  decency,  to  such  a  height  as 
to  return  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  I  am  told  is  the 
case,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  such  uu  enormity." 

"  You  are  wrong,  madame,  for  it  is  true." 

"So  you  confess  it?"  cried  the  priiiuess. 

*'  I  confess  all  that  1  do,  madame.  1  came  home  this  morning  at  eight 
o'clock."  ' 

"You  hear,  gentlemen!"  cried  the  princess. 

"  Ah!"  said  .Mr.  d'.Vigrigny,  in  a  bass  voice. 

"Ah'"  said  the  baron,  in  afaJ.scdo. 

"  Ah!"  murmured  tlie  doctor,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

On  hearing  these  lamentable  exclamations  Adrienne  seemed  about  to 
speak,  and  perliaps  to  justify  herself;  but  soon  her  features  assumed  a 
look  of  contempt,  which  showed  that  she  disdained  to  stoop  to  any  ex- 
planation. 

"  So  it  is  true!"  .said  the  princess.  "  Ah,  mademoiselle!  you  had  accus- 
tomed uie  to  be  astonished  at  nothing;  still,  I  doubted  the  possibility  of 
Huch  conduct.  It  required  your  audacious  reply  to  convince  me  of  the 
fiict." 

'  To  have  recourse  to  falsehood,  madame,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
t-    oe  more  HU(hiciouH  than  to  speak  tlie  truth."  • 

"  A»'l  \vhrie  ]m\  you  boon,  madoqioiseUe?  ftnd  for  what?" 
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"  Madame,"  said  Adrieniie,  interrupting  her,"  I  said  I  never  speak  false, 
but  noitlier  do  I  speak  more  than  I  clioose;  besides,  it  wire  cowardice 
to  defend  myself  from  a  revolting  accusation.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  it:  yotir  importunities  on  tliis  head  will  bo  altogether  vain.  To 
return  to  tlie  former  subject.  You  wish  to  impose  upon  me  a  harsh  and 
liumiliating  restraint;  I  wish  to  quit  the  pavilion  I  iniuibit  to  go  and  live 
where  I  please,  and  in  my  own  fashion.  Which  of  us  two  will  yieldv  that 
remains  to  be  seen.  Now  for  another  matter.  This  hotel  Ijcloiigs  to  me. 
As  I  am  about  to  leave  it,  I  am  indifferent  whether  you  continue  to  live 
here  or  not;  but  the  ground  floor  is  uninhabited,  and  contains,  beside 
the  state-rooms,  two  complete  sets  of  apartments;  1  have  disposed  of 
these  for  some  time." 

"Indeed,  mademoiselle!"  said  the  princess,  looking  nt  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
■with  great  surprise.  "And  for  whom,"  she  added,  ironically,  "have 
yon  disposed  of  them?" 

"  For  three  members  of  my  family." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?"  said  Madame  de  Saint- Dizier,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"It  means,  jnadame,  that  I  wish  to  offer  a  generous  hospitality  to  a 
young  Indian  prince,  a  relation  on  my  mother's  side.  lie  will  arrive  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  I  wisli  to  have  tlie  rooms  ready  to  receive  him." 

"You  hear,  gentlemen?"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  to  the  doctor  and  Mr, 
Tripeaud,  with  an  alfectatiou  of  profound  stupor. 

"  It  passes  all  one  could  imagine!"  exclaimed  the  baron. 

"  Alas!"  said  the  doctor,  benignamly,  "the  sentiment  Is  generous  iu 
itself — but  always  the  same  mad  little  head." 

"  Excellent!"  said  the  princess.  "I  cannot  prevent  you,  mademoiselle, 
from  announcing  the  most  extravagant  designs;  and  it  is  presumable 
that  you  will  not  stop  short  in  so  fair  a  way.     Is  that  all?" 

"Not  quite,  madame.  I  have  learned  this  morning  that  two  of  my 
female  relations,  also  on  my  mother's  side — two  poor  children  of  fifteen 
years  of  age — two  orphans,  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon — arrived 
yesterday  from  a  long  journey,  and  are  now  with  tiie  wile  of  a  brave 
soldier,  who  brought  them  to  France  from  the  depths  of  Siberia." 

At  tliese  words  of  Adrienne,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess  could 
not  help  starting  suddenly,  and  looking  at  eac^ii  other  with  affright,  so 
far  were  they  from  expecting  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was 
Informed  of  the  return  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  This  discovery 
was  like  a  thunder-clap  to  them. 

"  You  are  no  doubt  astonished  at  seeing  me  so  well  informed,"  said 
Adrienne;  "  fortunately,  before  I  have  done,  I  hope  to  astonish  you  still 
more.  But  to  return  to  these  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  you  will  un- 
derstand, madame,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  them  at  the 
charge  of  the  good  people  who  have  afforded  them  a  temporary  asylum. 
Though  this  family  is  honest  and  laborious,  it  is  not  the  place  for  them. 
1  shall  go  and  fetch  them  liither,  and  lodge  them  in  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor,  along  with  the  soldier's  wife,  who  will  do  very  well  to  take 
care  of  them." 

At  these  words.  Mi".  d'Aigrigny  and  the  baron  looked  at  each  other, 
and  the  barou  exclaimed:    "  Decidedly,  she  has  lost  her  head!" 

Without  answering  Mr.  Tripeaud,  Adrienne  continued:  "  Marshal 
Simon  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  Paris  from  one  moment  to  the  other. 
You  perceive,  madame,  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  present  his 
daughters  to  him,  and  prove  that  they  have  been  treated  as  they  ought. 
To-morrow  morning,  I  shall  send  for  milliners  and  mantua-makers,  so 
that  they  may  want  for  nothing.  I  desire  that  their  father,  on  his  return, 
may  find  them  every  way  beautiful.  They  are  pretty,  I  am  told,  as 
angels — and  I  (in  my  profanity)  will  endeavor  to  make  little  loves  of 
them." 

"  At  last,  mademoiselle,  you  have  finished?"  said  the  princesS;  iu  a 
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sardonic  and  deeply  irritated  tone,  whilst  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  calm  and  cold 
in  appearance,  could  hardly  dissemble  his  mortal  anguish. 

"Try  again!"  continued  the  princess,  addressing  Adrienne.  '-Are 
there  no  mon;  relations  that  you  wish  to  add  to  this  interesting  family- 
group?    Really,  a  queen  could  not  act  with  more  magnificence." 

"  Just  so,  madame;  I  wish  to  give  my  family  a  loyal  reception — such  as 
is  due  to  the  son  of  a  king,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  de  Ligny.  It 
is  well  to  unite  all  otheir  luxuries  with  the  luxury  of  the  hospitable 
heart." 

"The  maxim  is  assuredly  generous,"  sp.id  the  princess,  becoming 
more  and  more  agitated;  "  it  is  only  a  pity  that  you  do  not  possess  the 
mines  of  Potosi  to  make  it  practicable." 

"  It  was  on  the  subject  of  a  mine,  which  is  said  to  be  a  rich  one,  that 
I  also  wished  to  speak  to  you,  madame,  nor  could  I  find  a  better  opportu- 
nity. Though  my  fortune  is  already  considerable,  it  is  nothing  to  what 
may  come  to  our  family  from  one  moment  to  the  otlier.  You  will  then 
perhaps  excuse,  madame,  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  royal  prodi- 
gahties." 

Mr.  d'Aigrigny's  position  became  momentarily  more  and  more  terri- 
ble. The  affair  of  the  medals  was  so  important  that  he  had  concealed  it 
even  from  Doctor  Baleinier,  though  he  had  asked  for  his  services  to  for- 
ward immense  interests.  Neither  had  Mr.  Tripeaud  been  informed  of 
it,  for  the  princess  believed  that  she  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  those 
papers  of  Adrienne's  father,  which  might  have  put  him  on  the  scent  of 
this  discovery.  The  abbe,  therefore,  was  not  only  greatly  alarmed  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  should  be  informed  of  this  secret,  buo  he 
trembled  for  fear  she  should  divulge  it. 

The  princess,  who  shared  the  alarms  of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  interrupted 
her  niece  by  exclaiming:  "  Mademoiselle,  there  are  certain  family  affairs 
which  ought  to  be  kept  secret;  and,  without  exactly  understanding  to 
what  j'ou  allude,  I  must  request  you  to  change  the  subject." 

"  What,  madame!  are  we  not  here  a  family-party?  Is  it  not  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  somewhat  ungracious  things  Lliat  have  been  said?" 

"  No  matter,  mademoiselle!  when  affairs  of  interest  are  concerned, 
which  are  more  or  less  disputable,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  speak  of 
them  without  having  the  documents  befi)re  one." 

"  Atid  of  what  have  we  been  speaking  this  hour,  madame,  if  not  of 
affairs  <jf  interest?  I  really  do  not  understand  your  surprise  and  embar- 
rassment." 

"1  am  neither  surprised  nor  embarrassed,  mademoiselle;  but,  for  the 
last  two  hours  you  have  obliged  me  to  listen  to  so  many  new  and  extrav- 
agant things,  thai  a  little  stupor  is  very  permissible." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,  but  you  are  very  much  embarrassed," 
said  Adrienne,  looking  fixedly  at  her  aunt;  "  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  also— 
which  confirms  certain  suspicions  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  eluci- 
date." Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added:  "  Have  f  guessed  rightly^  We 
will  see " 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  command  you  to  be  silent!"  cried  the  princess,  com- 
j»letely  losing  her  presence  of  mind. 

"  All,  mudume!"  said  Adrienne,  "for  a  pcr-son  who  is  in  general  so 
entirely  mi.stre.ss  of  lu-r  feelings,  you  c.<mipromise  yourself  strangely." 

ri-otikUtuc  {a.&  some  will  have  it)  came  to  tlic  aid  of  the  princess  and 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  at  litis  critical  moment.  A  vaUt  de  c/iauibre  enteitd 
the  room;  his  counleiiance  bore  sucli  marks  of  friglit  and  aKilalion,  tliat 
the  princess  i  xclaimed  as  soon  as  site  saw  hiui:  "  Why,  Dubois!  what  in 
the  matter?" 

"  I  have  to  beg  pardon,  madame,  for  intorrui>ling  you  against  your  ex- 
press  oi-ders,  but  the  connnissary  of  police  demands  to  speak  with  you 
Instantly.  Ho  is  below  utairs,  uud  the  courtyard  is  full  of  policeiueu 
ftod  soldiers." 
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NotwithstaiKiinj;  the  profound  surprise  which  this  new  incident 
occasiored  )ier,  the  princess  determined  to  profit  b.'.'  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  to  concert  prompt  measures  with  Mr.  d'Aijtrigny,  on  tlie 
subject  of  Adrienne's  threatened  revelations.  She  rose,  and  said  to  the 
abbe:  "  Will  you  be  so  obligins?  as  to  accompany  me,  Mr.  d'Aiirrigny, 
for  I  do  not  know  what  the  presence  of  this  commissary  of  police  may 
signify." 

Mr.  d'Aigrigny  followed  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  into  the  next  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRSACUEKY. 

The  Princess  de  S.iint-Dizier,  accompanied  by  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  aad 
followed  by  the  void  dc  chambrfi,  stoppeil  short  in  the  next  room  to  that 
in  whicli  hud  remained  Adricnue,  Mr.  Tript.'auu,  and  the  doctor. 

"  Where  is  the  commissary  of  police?"  asked  the  orincess  of  the  serv- 
ant, who  had  just  before  announced  to  her  the  arrival  of  that  magistrate. 

"  Tie  is  iu  the  blue  saloon,  madame." 

"  Beg  him  to  wait  for  me  a  few  moments." 

The  valet  de  cliamhie  bowed  and  witiidrew.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  approaclied  hastily  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  whose  coun- 
tenance, usually  firm  and  haughty,  was  now  pale  and  agitated.    . 

"  You  see,"  cried  the  princess,  iu  a  hurried  voice,  "Adrieune  knows 
all.    V.'hat  shall  we  do?  what?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  abbe,  with  a  fixed  and  abSent  look.  "  This 
discovery  is  a  terrible  blow  to  us." 

"Is  all  then  lost?" 

"  There  would  be  only  one  means  of  safety,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny;  "  it 
would  be — the  doctor." 

"But  how?"  cried  the  princess.     "  So  quick?  this  very  day?" 

"  Two  hours  hence  it  will  be  too  late;  ere  then,  this  infernal  girl  will 
have  seen  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon." 

"But — Frederii'i — it  is  impossible.  Mr.  Baleinier  will  never  consent. 
It  ought  to  have  been  prepared  from  afar — as  we  intended,  after  to-day's 
examination." 

"No  matter,"  replied  the  abbe,  quickly;  "the  doctor  must  try  at  an^ 
hazard." 

"  But  under  wli  at  pretext?" 

"  I  will  see  and  find  one." 

"Suppose  you  were  to  find  a  pretext,  Frederic,  and  we  could  act 
immediately — nothing  would  be  ready  down  there.'''' 

"  Be  satisfied:  they  are  always  ready  there  by  habitual  foresight." 

"And  how  inform  the  doctor  on  the   instant?"  resumed  the  princess. 

"  To  send  for  him  would  be  to  rouse  the  .suspicions  of  your  niece," 
said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  thoughtfully;  "and  we  must  avoid  that  before 
everything.'' 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  tlie  princess;  "  her  confidence  in  the  doctor  is 
one  of  our  greatest  resources." 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  the  abbe,  quickly:  "I  will  AVi-ite  a  few  words 
in  haste  to  Baleinier;  one  of  your  people  can  take  the  note  to  him,  as  if 
it  came  from  without — from  a  patient  dangerously  ill." 

"An  excellent  idea!"  cried  the  princess!  "You  are  right.  Here — 
upon  this  table — there  is  everything  necessary  for  writing.  Quick!  quickl 
— But  will  the  doctor  succeed?" 

"In  truth,  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  it,"  said  the  marquis,  sitting  down 
to  the  table  with  repressed  rage.  "Thanks  to  this  exauiination, which  went 
beyond  our  hopes,  and  which  our  man,  hidden  behind  the  curtain,  has 
faithfully  taken  down  in  short-hand — thanks  to  the  violent  scenes,  which 
would  necessarily  have  occurred  to-moiTow  and  the  day  after — the  doc- 
tor, bv  fencing  himself  j-oqnd  with  all  sorts  of  clever  precautions,  wo\al(3 
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have  becu  able  to  act  with  the  most  complete  certainty.  Bnt  to  ask  this 
of  him  to-day,  on  the  instant!— Heriuinia— it  is  a  folly  to  think  of  itl"— 
The  marquis  threw  down  the  pen  wliich  he  held  in  his  hand;  then  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  and  profound  irritation:  "  At  the  very  moment 
of  success — to  see  all  our  hopes  destroyed! — Ah!  the  consequences  of  all 
this  are  incalculable.  Your  niece  will  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  mis- 
chief— oh!  the  greatest  mischief  to  us." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  expression  of  deep  rage  and  implacable 
hatred  with  which  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  pronounced  these  last  words. 

"Frederic!"  cried  the  princess,  with  anxiety,  as  she  leaned  her  hand 
strongly  upon  that  of  the  abbe,  "  I  conjure  you,  do  not  despair!  The 
mind  of  the  doctor  is  fertile  in  resom'ces,  and  he  is  so  devoted  to  us. 
Let  us  at  least  make  the  attempt." 

"  Well,  It  is  at  least  a  chance,"  said  theabbc,  taking  up  his  pen  again. 

" Should  it  come  to  tlie  worst,  said  the  princess,  "and  should  Adri- 
enne  go  this  evening  to  fetch  the  daughters  of  Geueral  Simon,  she  may 
perhaps  no  longer  tind  them."' 

"  We  cannot  hope  for  that.  It  is  impossible  that  Rodin's  orders  should 
have  been  so  quickly  executed.     We  should  have  been  informed  of  it.'" 

"It  is  true.  Write,' then,  to  the  doctor;  I  will  send  you- Dubois  to 
carry  your  letter.  Courage,  Frederic!  we  shall  yet  be  too  much  for  that 
ungovernable  girl."  And  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  added,  with  a  concen- 
tration of  rage:  "  Oh,  Adrienne,  Adrienne,  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your 
insolent  sarcasm^  and  the  anxiety  you  have  caused  us." 

As  she'went  out  the  princess  turned  toward  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  and  said  to 
him:  "  Wait  for  me  here.  I  will  tell  you  the  meaning  of  this  visit  of  the 
pohce,  and  we  will  go  in  together." 

The  princess  disappeared.  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  wrote  a  few  words  in  haste, 
and  with  a  trembling  hand. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SNARE. 

Ai'TER  the  departure  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  the  marquis, 
Adrienne  had  remained  in  her  aunt's  cabinet  with  Mr.  Baleiuier  and 
Baron  Tripeaud. 

On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  commissary,  Madamoiselle  de  Cardo- 
villc  had  felt  considerable  uneasiness;  for  there  could  be  no  doulit  tliat, 
as  Agricola  had  appreliended,  this  magistrate  was  come  to  search  tiie  in- 
terior of  tlie  hotel  and  pavilion,  in  order  to  lind  tlie  smith,  whom  lie 
believed  to  be  concealed  there. 

Though  she  looked  upon  the  hiding-place  of  Agricola  as  a  very  safe 
one,  Adrienne  was  not  quite  tranquil  on  liis  account;  so,  in  the  event  of 
any  unfortuiuile  accident,  .she  tliought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend Ikt  y/n'^r/yc  to  the  doctor — an  intimate  friend,  as  we  have  said,  of 
one  of  tlie  must  influential  ministers  of  that  epoch,  ^^o,  drawing  near  to 
the  physician,  who  was  conversing  in  alow  voice  with  the  baron,  she 
said  to  him  in  her  softest  and  most  coaxing  manner:—"  My  good  Mr.  Ba- 
leiuier, I  wisli  to  speak  a  few  words  witti  you." — And  she  poiulod  to  the 
dee[>  recess  of  one  of  the  windows. 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  doctor,  as  he  rose 
to  follow  .\iirienne  to  the  recess. 

Mr.  'I'ripcaud,  who,  no  longer  .sustained  by  the  presence  of  the  abbe, 
drtaded  the  voung  girl  as  he  did  the  lire,  was  not  sorry  for  tliis  diversion. 
To  keep  up  appcaruncies,  lie  stationed  liimself  before  one  of  the  sacred 
pictures,  and  Ijcgan  again  to  continii>latc  it,  us  if  there  were  no  bounds 
to  liis  admiration. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  far  enough  from  the  baron,  not 
to  be  overheard  bv  him,  she  said  to  the  physician,  who,  all  smiles  and  be- 
O^Yolence,  waited  for  her  to  explain  herselj::  "  M)'  good  dogtor,  you  m« 
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my  friend,  as  you  were  my  father's.  Just  now,  notwitlistanding  the 
difficulty  of  your  position,  you  had  the  courage  to  show  yourself  my  only 
partisan." 

"  Not  at  all,  mademoiselle;  do  not  go  and  say  such  thing.s!"  cried  the 
doctor,  affecting  a  pleasant  kind  of  anger.  "  You  would  get  nic  into  a 
pretty  scrape;  so  pray  be  silent  on  that  snbjcot.  Vade  retro  Sdlitnax! — 
which  means:  Leave  me  alone,  churiiiing  little  demon  as  you  arc!' 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  a  smile;  "  1  wii!  not 
compromise  you.  Only  allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  yon  have  often 
made  me  offers  of  service,  and  spoken  to  me  of  your  devotion." 

"  Put  me  to  the  proof— and  you  will  see  if  I  do  not  keep  my  prom- 
ises." 

''Well  then!  give  me  a  proof  on  the  instant,"  said  Adrienne,  quickly. 

"  Capital!  that  is  how  I  like  to  be  taken  at  my  word.  What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"  You  are  still  very  intimate  with  your  friend  the  minister?" 

"  Yes;  I  am  just  treating  him  for  a  loss  of  voice.  lie  always  has  one, 
the  day  they  put  questions  to  him  in  the  chamber.    He  likes  it  better." 

"  I  want  you  to  obtain  from  your  minister  something  very  important 
for  me." 

"For  yon?  and  how  so?" 

At  this  instant,  the  valet  de  cJiamhre  entered  the  room,  delivered  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Baleinier,  and  said  to  him:  "  A  servant  has  just  brought  this  letter 
for  you,  sir;  it  is  very  pressing." 

The  physician  took  the  letter,  and  the  valei  de  chajiibre  went  out. 

"  There"  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  merit,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling; 
*'  they  do  7iot  leave  you  a  moment's  rest,  my  poor  doctor." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  physician,  who  could  not 
conceal  a  movement  of  wonder,  as  he  recognized  the  writing  of  Mr. 
d'Aigrigny;  "  these  patients  think  we  are  made  of  u'on,  and  that  we  have 
monopolized  the  health  which  they  so  much  need.  They  have  really  no 
mercy.  With  your  permission,  mademoiselle?"  added  Mr.  Baleinier, 
looking  at  Adrienne  before  he  unsealed  the  letter. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  by  a  graceful  bend.  The  Mar- 
quis d'Aigrigny's  letter  was  not  long;  the  doctor  read  it  at  a  single 
glance,  and,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  prudence,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said  hastily:  "  To  day! — it  is  impossible.     He  is  mad." 

"  You  speak  no  doubt  of  some  poor  patient  who  has  placed  all  his 
hopes  in  you — who  waits  and  calls  for  you  at  this  moment.  Come,  my 
dear  Mr.  Baleinier  do  not  reject  his  prayer.  It  is  so  sweet  to  justify  the 
confidence  we  inspire." 

There  was  at  once  so  much  analogy,  and  sueli  contradiction,  between 
the  object  of  this  letter,  written  just  before  by  Adrienne's  most  implaca- 
ble enemy,  and  these  words  of  commiseration  which  she  pronounced  in 
a  touching  voice,  that  Doctor  Baleinier  himself  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  it.  lie  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  an  almost 
embarrassed  air,  and  replied:  "I  am  indeed  speaking  of  one  of^my 
patients,  who  cotmts  much  upon  me — a  great  deal  too  much — for  he 
asks  Tne  to  do  an  impossibility.  But  why  do  you  feel  so  Interested  for 
an  unknown  person?" 

"  if  he  is  unfortunate,  I  know  enough  to  interest  me.  Tsly pi'otege^  for 
whom  I  ask  your  assistance  with  the  minister,  was  quite  as  little  known 
to  me;  and  now  I  take  the  most  lively  interest  in  him.  I  must  tell  you, 
that  he  is  the  son  of  the  worthy  soldier  who  brought  ti^3  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon  from  the  depths  of  Siberia." 

"  What!  yowv 2»'0te(]e  \s " 

"  An  honest  workman,  the  support  of  his  family;  but  I  must^tell  you 
all  about  it — this  is  how  the  affair  took  place." 

The  confidential  communication  which  Adrienne  was  going  to  make 
to  the  doctor,  was  here  interrupted  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  who, 
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followed  by  Mr.  d'AigriKny,  oper.ed  violently  the  door  of  the  rootn.  Atl 
expression  of  infernal  joy,  hardly  concealed  beneath  a  semblance  of 
extreme  indignation,  ^Yas  visihie  in  the  countenance  of  the  princess. 

Mr.  d'Aigrigny  threw  rapidly,  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  an  inquir- 
ing and  anxious  glance  at  Mr.  Baleinier.  The  doctor  answered  by  a 
negative  movement  of  the  head.  The  abbe  bit  his  lips  with  silent  rage: 
he  had  built  his  last  hopes  upon  the  doctor,  and  his  projects  seemed  for- 
ever annihilated,  notwithstanding  the  new  blow  which  the  princess  had 
in  reserve  for  Adrienne. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  iladame  de  Saint-Dizier,  in  a  sharp,  quick  voice, 
for  she  was  nearly  choking  with  wicked  pleasure,  "  gentlemen,  pray  be 
seated!  1  have  some  new  and  curious  things  to  tell  you,  on  the  subject 
of  this  young  lady." — And  she  pointed  to  her  niece,  with  a  look  of  in- 
effable hatred  and  disdain. 

"  My  poor  child,  what  is  the  matter  now?"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  a  soft, 
wheedling  tone,  before  he  left  the  window  where  he  was  standing  with 
Adrienne.  "  Whatever  happens,  count  upon  mel" — And  the  physician 
went  to  seat  himself  between  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  and  Mr.  Tripeaud. 

At  the  insolent  address  of  her  aunt,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had 
proudly  lifted  her  head.  The  color  mounted  to  her  brows,  and  irritated 
at  the  new  attacks  with  which  she  was  menaced,  she  advanced  to  the 
table  where  the  princess  was  seated,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice  to  Mr. 
Baleinier:  "  1  shall  expect  yon  to  call  on  me  as  soon  as  possible,  my  dear 
doctor.    You  know  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  with  you." 

Adrienne  made  one  step  toward  the  arm-chair,  in  which  she  had  left 
her  hat.  The  princess  rose  abruptly,  and  exclaimed:  "  What  are  you 
doing,  mademoiselle?" 

"  I  am  about  to  retiie,  madame.  You  have  expressed  to  me  your  will, 
and  I  have  told  you  mine.  It  is  enough.  I  will  employ  some  one  else, 
to  look  after  my  pecuniary  affairs." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  took  her  hat.  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
seeing  her  prey  about  to  escape,  hastened  toward  her  niece,  and,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  propriety,  seized  her  violently  by  the  arm  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and  said  to  her:  "Remain!" 

"  Ah,  madame!"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of  painful  con- 
tempt, "where  are  we  then'?" 

"You  wish  to  escape — you  are  afraid!"  resumed  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  looking  at  her  disdainfully  from  head  to  foot. 

With  those  words  "you  are  afraid,"  you  could  have  made  Adrienne 
de  Cardoville  walk  through  a  tiery  f urna<>e.  Disengaging  her  arm  from 
the  grasp  of  her  aunt,  with  a  gesture  full  of  nobleness  and  pride,  she 
threw  down  the  hat  upon  the  chair,  and,  returning  to  the  table,  said  im- 
periously to  the  princess:  "There  is  something  even  stronger  than  the 
disgust  with  which  all  this  inspires  me — it  is  the  fear  of  being  accused  of 
eowardice.    Go  on,  madame!  I  hear  you." 

And,  with  her  head  raised,  her  color  somewhat  heightened,  her  glance 
half  veiled  by  a  tear  of  indignation,  her  arms  crossed  ui>on  her  l)o.som, 
which  heaved  in  spite  of  herself  with  deep  emotion,  and  her  little  foot 
playin;,'  convulsively  on  tlie  carpet,  Adrienne  looked  steadily  at  heraunt. 
The  [irincess  wished  to  inn)art,  <irop  by  drop,  the  poison,  with  which  she 
was  swelling,  and  to  make  lier  victim  suffer  as  long  as  possible,  feeling 
certain  that  she  could  uot  escape. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  In  a  forced  voice,  "this 
is  what  has  occurred.  I  was  told  that  the  conmiis-sary  of  police  wished 
to  speak  with  me;  I  went  to  receive  this  iiia«)strate-  he  excused  him.self 
witii  a  troubled  air,  for  the  nature  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  A  man, 
against  whom  a  warrant  was  out,  had  been  seen  entering  the  garden- 
pavilion." 

Adrienne  started;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Agricola  was  meant. 
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But  she  recovered  her  tranquillity,  when  she  thought  of  the  securitj'  of 
the  hiding-place  she  had  given  him. 

"The  magistrate,"  continued  the  princess,  "asked  my  consent  to 
search  the  hotel  and  pavilion,  to  discover  this  man.  It  was  his  right.  I 
begged  him  to  commence  with  the  pavilion,  and  I  accqnipaiiied  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  Mademoiselle,  it  never,  I 
confess,  entered  my  head  for  a  moment,  that  she  was  in  any  way  mixed 
np  with  this  police  business.     I  was  deceived." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame  ?"  cried  Adrienne. 

"  You  shall  know  all,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  tri- 
umphant air.  "  Each  in  its  turn.  You  were  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry 
just  now,  to  show  yourself  so  proud  and  satirical.  Well!  I  accom- 
panied the  .commissary  in  his  search;  we  came  to  the  pavilion;  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  the  astonishment  and  stupor  of  the  magistrate,  on  see- 
ing three  creatures  dressed  up  like  girls  in  a  play.  At  my  request,  the 
fact  was  noted  in  the  jiroces  verbal;*  for  it  is  well  to  certify  such  extrav- 
agances to  all  whom  it  may  concern. " 

"  The  princess  acted  very  wisely,"  said  Tripeaud,  bowing;  "it  is  well 
that  the  authorities  should  be  informed  of  such  matters." 

Adrienne.  too  nmch  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  workman,  to  think  of 
answering  Tripeaud  or  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  listened  in  silence,  and 
strove  to  conceal  her  uneasiness. 

"The  magistrate,"  resumed  the  princess,  "began  by  a  severe  exam- 
ination of  these  young  girls  to  learn  if  any  man  had,  with  their  knowl- 
edge, been  introduced  into  the  pavilion  occupied  by  mademoiselle;  with 
Incredible  audacity,  they  answered  that  they  had  seen  nobody  enter." 

"  The  true-hearted,  honest  girls!"  thought  Mademoiselle  deCardoville, 
iull  of  joy;  "  the  poor  workman  is  safe.,  and  the  protection  of  Dr.  Balei- 
nier  will  do  the  rest." 

"Fortunatel}',"  continued  the  princess,  "  one  of  my  women,  Madame 
Grivois,  had  accompanied  me.  This  excellent  person,  remembering  to 
have  seen  mademoiselle  return  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
said  with  much  simplicity  to  the  magistrate,  that  the  man,  whom  they 
sought,  might  probably  have  entered  by  the  little  gardeu-door,  left  open, 
accideutaJly,  by  mademoiselle." 

"  It  would  have  been  well,  madame,"  said  Tripeaud,  "  to  have  caused 
^o  be  noted  also  on  the  ]n-oces  verbal,  that  mademoiselle  had  returned 
nome  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"I do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this,"  said  the  doctor,  faithful  to  his 
part;  "  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  search  carried  on  by  the 
commissary." 

"  But,  doctor,"  said  Tripeaud 

"Well,  baron,"  resumed  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  a  firm  voice,  "that  is  my 
opinion." 

"  It  was  not  mine,  doctor,"  said  the  princess;  "like  Mr.  Tripeaud,  I 
considered  it  imijortant  to  establish  the  fact  by  an  entry  in  the  proces 
verbal,  and  I  saw,  by  the  confused  and  troubled  countenance  of  the 
magistrate,  how  painful  it  was  to  register  the  scandalous  conduct  of  a 
young  person  placed  in  so  high  a  position  in  society." 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  losing  patience,  "  I  believe  your 
modesty  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  this  candid  commissary  of  police; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  your  common  innocence  was  alarmed  a  little 
too  soon.  You  might,  and  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary  in  my  coming  home  at  eight  o'clock,  if  I  had  gone  out 
at  six." 

"  The  excuse,  though  late,  is  at  least  cunning,"  said  the  princess,  with 
vexation. 

*  OfiScial  report  drawn  up  ou  the  snot  bv  the  police,  an  important  part 
«f  all  French  law-proceedings. 
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"  I  do  not  excuse  myself,  madaine,"  said  Adrienne;  "but  as  Mr.  Ba 
leiiiiei"  lias  been  kind  enough  to  speak  a  word  in  my  favor,  I  give  the  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  a  fact,  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  explain 
in  your  presence." 

"  Well,  then,  the  fact  will  stand  in  the  pi-oces  verbal,''  said  Tripeaud, 
"  until  Mademoi-selle  gives  the  explanation." 

The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand,  remained 
RS  it  were  a  stranger  to  this  scene;  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
fears  at  the  consequences  of  the  approaching  interview  between  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  and  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  for  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  using  force  to  prevent  Adrienne  from  going  out 
that  evening. 

Madame  de  Baint-Dizier  resumed:  "The  fact,  which  so  gj-eatly  scan- 
dalized the  commissary,  is  nothing  compared  to  what  I  yet  have  to  tell  you. 
gentlemen.  We  had  searched  all  parts  of  the  pavilion  without  tinding 
any  one,  and  were  just  about  to  quit  the  bedchamber  of  mademoiselle, 
for  we  had  taken  tliis  room  the  last,  when  Madame  Grivois  pointed  out 
to  us  that  one  of  the  golden  moldings  of  a  panel  did  not  appear  to 
come  quite  home  to  the  wall.  We  drew  the  attention- of  the  magistrate 
to  this  circumstance;  his  agents  examined,  touched,  felt— the  panel  flcw 
open — and  then — can  you  guess  what  we  discovered?  But,  nol  it  is  too 
odious,  too  I'evolting;  I  dare  not " 

"Then  I  dare,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  resolutely,  though  she  saw 
with  the  utmost  grief  the  retreat  of  Agrieola  was  discovered;  "  I  will 
spare  your  candor,  madame,  the  recital  of  this  new  scandal,  and  yet 
"what  1  am  about  to  say  is  in  nowise  intended  as  a  justification." 

"It  requires  one,  however,  mademoiselle,"  said  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  with  a  disdainful  smile;  "a  man  concealed  by  you  in  your 
bedroom!" 

"  A  man  concealed  in  her  bedroom!"  cried  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny, 
raising  his  head  with  apparent  indignation,  which  only  covered  a 
ciuel  joy. 

"  A  man!  in  the  bedroom  of  mademoiselle!"  added  the  Baron  Tripeaud. 
■''I  hope  this  also  was  in.serted  in  Iha proces  verbal. ''^^ 

"Yes,  yes,  baron,"  said  the  princess  with  a  triumphant  air. 

"But  this  man,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hypocritical  tone,  "was  no 
doubt  a  robber?  Any  other  supposition  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
fmprobable."  * 

"Your  indulgence  for  mademoiselle  deceives  you,  Mr.  Baleinier," 
answered  the  princess,  dryly. 

"We  know  the  sort  of  robbers,"  said  Tripeaud;  "they  are  generally 
j'onng  men,  handsome,  and  very  rich." 

"You  are  wrong,  sir,"  resumed  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  "  Made- 
raoisi'lle  does  not  raise  lier  views  so  high.  She  proves  that  a  dereliction 
from  duty  may  be  ignoble  as  well  as  criminal.  lam  no  longer  astonished 
at  the  symiiathy  which  Mademoiselle  just  now  professed  fur  the  lowi-r 
orders.  It  is  the  more  touching  and  affecting,  as  the  man  concealed  by 
hev  wore  ii  blouxe.'" 

"  A  hloitst).'^^  cried  the  baron,  with  an  air  of  extreme  disgust;  "  then  he 
iflono  of  the  common  people?    It  really  makes  one's  hair  .'^tand  on  end." 

"  Tiie  man  is  a  working  smith— lie  confessed  it,"  said  the  princess; 
"but  one  must  not  be  unjust— he  is  really  a  good-looking  fellow.  It  was 
doubtless  that  singular  worship  which  Mademoiselle  pays  to  the  beauti- 
ful  " 

"  Enough,  madame,  enough!"  said  Adrienne  suddenly,  for,  hitherto  dis- 
daining to  answer,  slie  had  listened  to  lier  aunt  with  growing  and  painful 
Indignation;  "  I  was  just  new  oii  th  ^  ['''i-'t  ')f  doftiiding  myself  again.st 
one  of  your  odious  in.siiiMat'ops-  but  I  w'il  no'  a  second  time  <tescend  to 
any  sncl-.  weakness.  One  word  ouiy,  madame;  hfu>  this  honestand  wortUy 
artisan  been  arrested?" 
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^*  Certainly,  he  has  been  arrested  and  taken  to  prison,  nndeT  a  pood 
escort.  Does  not  that  pierce  your  heart,  mademoiselle?"  said  the  prin- 
cess, with  a  triumphant  air.  "  Your  tender  pity  for  this  interestiag 
smith  must  indeed  be  very  great,  since  it  deprives  you  of  your  sarcastic 
assurance." 

"Yes,  madame;  for  I  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  satirize  that 
which  is  simply  odious  and  ridiculous,"  replied  Adrienne,  whose  eyes 
grew  dim  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  cruel  anguish  of  Agricola's 
family.  Then,  placing  her  hat  upon  her  head,  and  tying  the  strings,  k'ae 
aiaid  to  the  doctor:  "  Mr.  Baleinier,  1  asked  you  just  now  for  your  intei- 
est  with  the  minister." 

'•  Y'es,  mademoiselle;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  act  on  yoai 
behalf." 

"  Your  carriage  is  below?" 

'*  Tee,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  doctor,  much  surprised. 

•'  You  will  be  good  enough  to  accompany  me  immediately  to  the  min- 
ister's. Introduced  by  you,  he  will  not  refuse  me  the  favor,  or  rather 
the  act  of  justice,  that  I  have  to  solicit." 

"What,  mademoiselle?"  said  the  princess;  "you  dare  to  take  such  a 
determination  without  my  orders,  and  after  what  has  just  past?  It  is 
really  quite  unheard  of." 

•'  It  confounds  one,"  added  Mr,  Tripeaud;  "  but  we  must  be  prepared 
for  anytliing." 

At  the  moment  when  Adrienne  asked  of  the  doctor  if  his  carriage  were 
beiow,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  started.  A  look  of  intense  satisfaction  flashed 
across  his  countenance,  and  he  couid  hardly  repress  the  violence  of  his 
delight,  when,  darting  a  rapid  and  significant  glance  at  the  doctor,  ho 
saw  the  latter  respond  to  it  by  twice  lowering  his  eyelids  in  token  of  com- 
prehension and  assent. 

When,  therefore,  the  princess  resumed,  in  an  angry  tone,  addressing 
herself  to  Adrienne:  "  Mademoiselle,  I  forbid  you  to  leave  the  house!" — 
Mr.  d'Aigrigny  said  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  wit,h  a  pecitUar  inflection 
of  the  voice:  "I  think,  madame,  we  may  trust  mademoiselle  to  the  care 
of  (he  doctor.'''' 

The  marquis  pronounced  these  words,  to  the  care  of  the  doctor,  in  so 
significant  a  manner,  that  the  princess,  having  looked  by  turns  at  the 
physician  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  understood  it  all,  and  her  countenance 
grew  radiant  with  joy. 

Not  only  did  this  pass  with  extreme  rapidity,  but  the  night  was  already 
almost  come,  so  that  Adrienne,  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts  with  regard 
to  Agricola,  did  not  perceive  the  different  signs  exchanged  between  the 
princess,  the  doctor,  and  the  abbe.  Even  had  she  done  so,  they  would 
have  been  incomprehensible  to  her. 

Not  wishing  to  have  the  appearance  of  yielding  too  readily  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  marquis,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  resumed:  "Though  the 
doctor  seems  to  me  to  be  far  too  indulgent  to  Mademoiselle,  I  might  not 
•ee  any  great  objection  to  trusting  her  with  him;  but  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  establish  such  a  precedent,  for  henceforward  she  must  have  no  will 
but  mine." 

"Madame,"  said  the  physician  gravely,  feigning  to  be  somewhat 
shocked  by  tiie  words  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  "  I  do  not  think  T 
have  been  indulgent  to  Mademoiselle — but  only  just.  I  am  at  her  orders, 
to  take  her  to  the  minister  if  she  wi.shes  it.  I  do  not  know  what  .she  in- 
tends to  solicit,  but  I  believe  her  incapable  of  abusing  the  confidence  I 
repose  in  her,  or  of  making  me  support  a  recommendation  that  was  not 
deserved." 

Adrienne,  much  moved,  extended  her  hand  cordially  to  the  doctor,  and 
faid  to  him:  "  Be  satisfied,  my  excellent  friend!  you  will  thank  me  for  the 
4'ci.'  I  am  taking,  tot  you  will  go  shares  in  a  noble  action." 

/iriceftijd,  wl>o  if^  not  in  the  secret  cf  the  new  plans  of  th^  doctor  aa4 
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tns  abbe,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  latter,  with  a  stupefied  air,  '' WhaH 
will  you  let  her  go?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  abruptly,  malcing  a  sign  that  he 
should  listen  to  the  princess,  who  was  about  to  speak.  Advancing  to- 
ward her  niece,  she  said  to  her  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone,  laying  a 
peculiar  emphasis  on  every  word:  "  One  moment  more,  mademoiselle — 
one  last  word  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen.  Answer  me!  Not- 
withstanding the  heavy  charges  Impending  over  you,  are  you  still  deter- 
mined to  resist  my  formal  commands?" 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  scandalous  exposure  which  has  justtalien  place, 
fou  still  persist  in  withdrawing  yourself  from  my  authority?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"You  refuse  positively  to  submit  to  the  regular  and  decent  mode  of 
Sife  which  I  would  impoae  upon  you?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  madame,  that  I  am  about  to  quit  this  dwell- 
ktg  in  order  to  live  alone  and  after  my  own  fashion." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word?" 

"  It  is  my  last  word." 

"  Reflect,  the  matter  is  serious.    Beware!" 

"I  have  told  you  my  last  word,  madame,  and  I  never  speak  it  twice." 

"  Gentlemen,  you  hear  all  this,"  resumed  the  princess;  "I  have  tried  in 
rain  all  that  was  possible  to  conciliate.  Mademoiselle  will  have  only  to 
thank  herself  for  the  measures  to  which  this  audacious  revolt  vsill  oblige 
me  to  have  recourse." 

"  Be  it  so,  madame,"  replied  Adrienne.  Then,  addressing  Mr.  Baleinier, 
Bhe  said  quickly  to  him:  "Come,  my  dear  doctor,  lam  dying  with  im- 
patience. Let  "us  set  out  immediately.  Every  minute  lost  may  occasion 
bitter  tears  to  an  honest  family." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  left  the  room  precipitately  with  the  physician. 
One  of  the  servants  of  the  princess  called  for  Mr.  Baleinier's  carriage. 
Assisted  by  tlio  doctor,  Adrienne  mounted  the  steps,  without  perceiving 
that  he  said  something  in  a  low  whisper  to  the  footman  that  opened  the 
coach  door. 

When,  however,  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de-Cardo- 
ville,  and  the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  he  waited  for  about  a  second, 
and  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  tlie  coachman:  "To  the  hotel  of 
tke  minister,  by  the  private  entrance!"    The  horses  started  at  a  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A    FALSE     FRIEKD. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  cold.  The  sky,  which  had  been  clear  till 
the  sun  went  down,  was  now  covered  with  gray  and  lurid  clouds;  a  strong 
wind  raised  liere  and  there,  in  circling  eddies,  the  snow  that  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  heavily. 

The  lamps  tln-ow  a  doubtful  light  into  the  interior  of  Dr.  Baleinier's 
carriage,  in  which  ho  was  seated  alone  witli  Adrienne  de  CardoviUe. 
The  charming  countenance  of  the  latter,  faintly  illr.iniiied  i>y  the  lampa 
beneath  the  shade  of  lier  lit  tie  gray  hat,  looked  il(>nl)ly  white  and  pure  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  lining  of  the  carriage,  wliifh  was  now  rtlled  with 
that  sweet  and  almost  voluptuous  perfume  which  Iiaiigs  about  the  gar- 
ments of  young  and  fa.shionablc  wonion.  The  attitude  of  the  young' 
girl,  .seated  next  to  the  doctor,  was  full  of  grace,  lli-r  elegant  and  slight 
figure,  imprisoned  in  hor  high  dress  of  blue  cloth,  imprinted  its  wavy 
outline  on  Die  soft  cusliion  against  which  she  Ii'aned;  her  little  feet, 
cro.ss('d  one  upon  the  other,  and  stretched  rather  forward,  rested  upon  a 
tnick  bear-skin,  which  covered  the  lM>ttoin  of  the  carriage.  In  her  loft 
iN^tid,  wUiu;i  was  bare  and  dazzlingly  white,  sl»o  hold  a  isagn:ftcc;j>5f 
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embroidered  handkerchief,  with  which,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Baleiuier,  she  dried  her  eyes  now  filled  with  tears. 

Yes;  for  the  young  girl  now  felt  the  reaction  of  the  painful  scenes 
through  which  she  had  passed  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier;  to  the  fever- 
ish and  nervous  excitement,  which  had  till  then  sustained  her,  had 
succeeded  a  sorrowful  dejection.  Resolute  in  her  independence,  proud 
in  her  disdain,  implacable  in  her  irony,  audacious  in  her  resistance  to 
unjust  opTiression,  Adriennewas  yet  endowed  with  the  most  acute  sensi- 
bility, which  she  always  dissembled,  however,  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunt  and  those  who  surrounded  her. 

Notwithstanding  her  courage,  nothing  could  be  less  masculine,  less  of 
a  virago,  than  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoville.  She  was  essentially  a  iw)»ta«, 
but,  as  a  woman,  she  knew  how  to  exercise  a  great  empire  over  herself, 
the  moment  that  the  least  mark  of  weakness  on  her  part  would  have  re- 
joiced or  emboldened  her  enemies. 

The  carriage  had  rolled  onward  for  some  minutes;  but  Adrienne,  dry- 
ing her  tears  in  silence  to  the  great  astonishment  T»f  the  doctor,  had  not 
yet  uttered  a  word. 

"What,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne?"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  truly 
surprised  at  the  emotion  of  the  young  girl;  "what!  you,  that  were  just 
now  so  courageous — you  weep?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice;  "I  weepinpresenc© 
of  a  friend;  but  before  my  aunt — ohl  never." 

"And  yet,  in  that  long  interview,  your  epigrams " 

"  Ah  mel  do  you  think  that  I  resign  myself  with  pleasure  to  that  war 
of  sarcasm?  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  me  than  these  combats  of  bit- 
ter irony,  to  which  I  am  forced  by  the  necessity  of  defending  myself 
from  this  woman  and  her  friends.  You  speak  of  my  courage:  it  does  not 
consist,  I  assure  you,  in  the  display  of  malicioiis  feelings — but  in  the 
power  to  repress  and  iide  all  that  I  suffer,  when  I  hear  myself  treated  so 
grossly — in  the  presence  too  of  people  that  I  hate  and  despise — when, 
after  all,  I  have  never  done  them  any  harm,  and  have  only  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  Uve  alone,  freely  and  quietly,  and  to  see  those  about  me 
happy." 

"  It  is  just  so;  they  envy  your  happiness,  and  that  which  you  bestow 
upon  others." 

"  And  it  is  my  aunt, "  cried  Adrienne,  with  indignation,  "my  aunt, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  long  scandal,  that  accuses  me  in  this  revolt- 
ing manner! — as  if  she  did  not  know  me  proud  and  honest  enough,  never 
to  make  a  choice  of  which.  I  should  be  ashamed!  Oh!  if  I  ever  love,  I 
shall  proclaim  it,  I  shall  be  proud  of  it,  for  love,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  noblest  feeling  in  the  world.  But,  alas!"  continued  Adrienne,  with 
redoubled  bitterness,  "  of  what  use  are  truth  and  honor,  if  they  do  not 
secure  you  from  suspicions,  which  are  as  absurd  as  they  are  odious?" 
So  saying.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle  again  pressed  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

"Come,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  a 
voice  fuU  of  the  softest  unction,  "  be  calm — it  is  all  over  now.  You  have 
in  me  a  devoted  friend."  As  he  pronounced  these  last  words,  he 
blushed  in  spite  of  his  diabolical  craft. 

"I  know  you  are  my  friend,"  said  Adrienne;  "I  shall  never  forget 
that,  by  taking  my  part  to-day,  you  exposed  yourself  to  the  resentment 
of  my  aunt — for  I  am  not  ignorant  of  her  power,  which  is  very  great  for 
evil." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  the  doctor,  affecting  a  profound  indifference,  "  we 
physicians  are  pretty  safe  from  personal  enmities." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier!  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  her  friends 
never  forgive,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  shudder.  "It  needed  all  my 
invincible  aversion,  my  innate  horror  for  that  which  is  base,  cowardly, 
and  perfidious,  to  induce  me  to  break  so  openly  with  her.    But  if  deat^ 
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itself  were  the  penalty,  I  could  not  hesitate;  and  yet,"  she  added,  with 
one  of  those  graceful  smiles  which  gave  such  a  charm  to  her  beautiful 
countenance,  "  yet  I  am  fond  of  life;  if  I  have  to  reproach  myself  with 
anything,  it  is  that  I  would  have  it  too  bright,  too  fair,  too  harmonious; 
but  then  you  know,  I  am  resigned  to  my  faults." 

"Well,  come,  lam  more  tranquil,"  said  the  doctor, gayly;  "you  smile 
—that  is  a  good  sign." 

"  It  is  often  the  wisest  course,  and  yet,  ought  I  to  smile,  after  the 
threats  that  my  aunt  has  held  out  to  me?  Still,  what  can  she  do?  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  kind  of  family-council?  Did  she  seriously  think 
that  the  advice  of  a  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  or  a  Mr.  Tripeaud  would  have  any 
influence  with  me!  And  then  she  talked  of  vigorous  measures.  What 
measures  can  she  take?    Do  you  know?" 

"  I  think,  between  ourselves,  that  the  princess  only  wished  to  frighten 
you,  and  that  she  hopes  to  succeed  by  persuasion.  She  has  the  misfort- 
une to  fancy  herself  a  mother  of  the  church,  and  she  dreams  of  your 
conversion,"  said  the  doctor,  maliciously,  for  he  now  wished  to  tran- 
qnilize  Adrienne  at  any  cost;  "but  let  us  think  no  more  about  it. 
Your  fine  eyes  must  shine  with  all  their  luster,  to  fascinate  the  minister 
that  we  are  going  to  see. " 

"  You  are  right,  dear  doctor;  we  ought  always  to  avoid  sorrow,  for  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  making  us  forget  the  sorrows  of  others.  But 
here  am  I,  availing  myself  of  yoi'J  kindness,  without  even  telling  you 
what  I  require." 

"  Luckily  we  shall  have  time  to  taus.  over  it,  for  our  statesman  Kves  at 
some  distance." 

"In  two  words,  this  is  the  affair,"  answered  Adrienne.  "I  told  you 
what  reasons  I  had  to  interest  myself  in  that  honest  workman.  This 
morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  grief,  to  inform  me  that  he  was  com- 
promised by  some  songs  he  had  wi'itten  (for  he  is  a  poet),  and  that, 
though  innocent,  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest;  that,  if  they  put  him 
into  prison,  his  family,  whose  sole  support  he  is,  would  die  of  hunger; 
and  therefore  he  came  to  beg  me  to  procure  bail  for  him,  so  that  he 
might  be  left  at  liberty  to  work.  I  promised  immediately,  thinking  of 
your  interest  with  the  minister.  But,  as  they  were  already  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  poor  lad,  I  chose  to  conceal  him  in  the  pavilion,  and  you  know 
what  a  color  my  aunt  has  put  upon  that  action.  Now  tell  me,  do  you 
think  that,  by  means  of  your  recommendation,  the  minister  will  grant 
me  the  freedom  of  this  workman,  bail  being  given  for  the  same?" 

"  Do  doubt  of  it.  There  will  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  difQculty — espec- 
ially when  you  have  explained  the  facts  to  him,  with  that  eloquence  of 
the  heart,  which  you  possess  in  perfection." 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier,  why  I  have  taken  the  resolu- 
tion (which  is  perhaps  a  strange  one)  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me,  a  young 
girl,  to  the  minister's?" 

"  Why,  doubtless,  to  recommend  your  protege  in  a  more  effective  man- 
ner." 

"  Yes — but  also  to  put  an  end,  by  a  decisive  step,  to  the  calumnies 
which  my  aunt  will  be  sure  to  spread  in  regard  to  me,  and  which  she  has 
already,  you  know,  had  inserted  in  tlie  proves  wrhal  oft  he  commissary  of 
police.  I  have  pi-efcrred  then  to  address  myself  at  once,  frankly  and 
openly,  to  a  man  placed  in  a  high  social  position,  to  whom  I  will  explain 
all,  and  who  will  beheve  me,  because  truth  has  an  accent  of  its  own." 

"  All  this,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  is  wisely  and  excellently 
planned.  You  will,  as  they  say,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — or  rather 
you  will  combine  one  act  of  kiiiduess  with  two  acts  of  justice;  you  will 
destroy  a  dangerous  calumny,  and  restore  a  worthy  young  man  to 
liberty." 

"  Come,"  said  Adrienne,  laughing,  "  thanks  to  this  pleasing  protpeot 
my  gayety-  has  returned." 
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•'Oh!  in  lif»,"  said  tlie  doctor,  philosopiiically,  "every tiling  depends 
on  the  point  of  view." 

Adrienne  was  so  completely  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  a  constitutional 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  administrative  functions,  and 
she  had  so  blind  a  confidence  in  the  doctor,  that  she  did  not  doubt  ioi 
an  instant  what  he  told  her.  She  therefore  resumed  with  joy:  "  What 
happiness  it  will  be!  when  I  go  to  fetch  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon, 
to  be  able  to  console  this  workman's  mother,  who  is  now  perhaps  in  a 
state  of  cruel  anguish,  at  not  seeing  her  son  return  home!" 

*' Yes,  you  will  have  this  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  with  a  smile; 
"  for  we  Tivill  solicit  and  intrigue  to  such  purpose,  that  the  good  mother 
may  learn  from  you  the  release  of  her  son,  before  she  even  knows  that 
he  has  been  arrested." 

"  How  kind,  how  obliging  you  are!"  said  Adrienne.  "  Really,  if  the 
motive  were  not  so  serious,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  making  you  lose  so 
much  precious  time,  my  dear  >Ir.  Baleinier.    But  I  know  your  heart." 

"  I  have  no  other  wish,  than  to  prove  to  you  my  profound  devotion, 
my  sincere  attachment,"  said  the  doctor  inhaling  a  pinch  of  snuff.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  cast  an  uneasy  glance  through  the  window,  for  the 
carriage  was  just  crossing  the  Place  de  I'Odeon,*  and  in  spite  of  the 
snow,  he  could  see  the  front  of  the  theater  brilliantly  illuminated.  Now 
Adrienne,  who  had  just  turned  her  head  toward  that  side,  might  per- 
haps be  astonished  at  the  singular  road  they  were  taking. 

In  order  to  draw  off  her  attention  by  a  skillful  diversion,  the  doctor 
exclaimed,  suddenly:  "Bless  me!  I  had  almost  forgotten." 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Baleinier?"  said  Adrienne,  turning  hastily 
toward  him. 

"I  had  forgotten  a  thing  of  the  first  importance  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  petition." 

"  What  is  it,  then?"  asked  the  young  girl,  anxiously. 

Mr.  Baleinier  gave  a  cunning  smile.  "  Every  one,"  said  he,  "has  his 
weakness — ministers  even  more  than  others.  The  one  we  are  going  to 
solicit  has  the  folly  to  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  his  title,  and  the 
first  impression  would  be  unfavorable  if  you  did  not  lay  great  stress  on 
the  Monsieur  le  Jiliuisire." 

"  Is  that  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier?"  said  Adrienne,  smiling  in  her 
turn.  "  I  wiU  even  go  as  far  as  Tour  Ezcelleiictj,  which  is  also,  I  believe, 
one  of  their  adopted  titles." 

"Not  now— but  that  is  no  matter;  if  you  could  even  slide  in  a. My 
Lord  or  two,  our  business  would  be  done  at  once." 

"  Be  satisfied!  since  there  are  upstart  ministers  as  vrell  as  upstart  gentle- 
men,  I  will  remember  Monsieur  Jourdain,t  and  feed  full  the  gluttonous 
vanity  of  our  statesman." 

"  I  give  him  up  to  you,  for  I  know  he  will  be  in  good  hands,"  replied 
the  physician,  who  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  carriage  had  now  entered 
those  dark  streets  which  lead  fro m.the  Place  de  TOdeon  to  the  quarter  of 
the  Pantheon;  "I  do  not  even  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  minister  for 
being  proud,  since  his  pride  may  be  of  service  to  us  on  this  occasion." 

"  These  little  devices  are  innocent  enough,"  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  "  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to 
them."  Then,  leaning  toward  the  window,  she  added;  "Gracious!  how 
sad  and  dark  are  these  streets,  W'hat  wind,  what  anowl  In  which 
quarter  are  we,  then?" 

"  What!  are  you  so  ungrateful,  so  unnattiral,  that  you  do  not  recog« 
nlze,  by  the  absence  of  shops,  your  dear  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  SainV 
Germain?" 

"  I  thought  we  had  quitted  it  long  ago." 

*  A  square,  in  which  stand*  a  well-known  theater  of  that  namfi. 
^  t  A  character  in  oae  of  MoUere's  comediea. 
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"  I  thonght  so,  too,"  said  the  physician,  leaning  forward  as  if  toasCeP 
tain  where  they  were,  "but  we  are  still  in  that  quarter.  My  poor  coach- 
man, blinded  by  the  snow  which  is  beating  against  his  face,  must  have 
gone  wrong  just  now— but  we  are  all  right  again — yes — I  perceive  we  are 
in  the  Eue  Saint-Guillaume — not  the  gayest  of  streets,  by  the  way — but, 
In  ten  minutes,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  minister's  private  entrance,  for  in- 
timate friends  like  myself  enjoy  the  privilege  of  escaping  the  honors  of  a 
grand  reception." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  like  many  persons  who  seldom  go  out  but 
in  a  carriage,  was  so  little  acquainted  with  certain  streets  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  with  the  customs  of  men  in  ofiSce,  that  she  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  statements  of  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  whom  she  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence. 

When  they  left  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  the  doctor  had  upon  his  lips 
a  question  which  he  hesitated  to  put,  for  fear  of  compromising  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  Adrienne.  The  latter  had  spoken  of  important  interests, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  concealed  from  her,  and  the  doctor, 
who  was  an  acute  and  skillful  observer,  had  perfectly  well  remarked  the 
•mbarrassment  and  anxiety  of  the  princess  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny.  He  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  plot  directed  against  Adrienne — a  plot,  of  which 
he  was  the  blind  agent,  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  onier — related  to 
interests  which  had  been  concealed  from  him,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  he  burned  to  discover;  for  every  member  of  the  dark  conspiracy 
to  which  he  belonged,  being  forced  to  act  habitually  as  a  spy  and  in- 
former, had  necessarily  acquired  the  odious  vices  inherent  to  such  char- 
acters— envy,  suspicion,  and  jealous  curiosity. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Baleinier,  though  quite 
determined  to  serve  the  projects  of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  was  yet  very  anxious 
to  learn  what  had  been  kept  from  him.  Conquering  his  irresolution,  and 
finding  the  opportunity  favorable,  and  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  said  to  Ad- 
rienne, after  a  moment'a  silence:  "  I  am  going  perhaps  to  ask  you  a  very 
Indiscreet  question.    If  you  think  it  such,  pray  do  not  answer." 

"  Nay — go  on,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Just  now,  a  few  minutes  before  they  announced  to  your  aunt  the 
arrival  of  the  commissary  of  police,  you  spoke,  I  think,  of  some  great 
interests,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  you." 

"Yes,  I  did  so." 

"These  words,"  continued  Mr.  Baleinier,  speaking  slowly  and  em- 
phatically, "appeared  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  princess." 

"An  impression  so  deep,"  said  Adrienne,  "  that  simdry  suspicions  of 
mine  were  changed  to  certainty." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  charming  friend,"  resumed  Mr.  Baleinier,  in 
a  bland  tone,  "  that  if  I  remind  you  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  only  to 
offer  you  my  services,  in  case  they  should  be  required.  If  not — and 
there  is  the  shadow  of  impropriety  in  letting  me  know  more — suppose 
that  I  have  said  nothing." 

Adrienne  became  serious  and  pensive,  and,  after  a  silence  of  some 
moments,  she  thus  answered  Mr.  Baleinier:  "  On  this  subject,  there  are 
some  things  that  I  do  not  know;  others  that  I  may  tell  you;  others  again 
that  I  must  keep  from  you;  but  you  are  .so  kind  to-day,  that  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  give  you  a  new  mark  of  confidence." 

"  Then  I  wi.sh  to  know  nothing,"  said  the  doctor,  with  an  air  of  humble 
deprecation,  "  for  I  should  have  the  appearance  of  accepting  a  species 
of  reward;  whilst  I  am  paid  a  thousand  times  over,  by  the  pleasure  I  feel 
in  serving  you." 

"  Listen,"  said  Adrienne,  without  attending  to  the  delicate  scruples  of 
Mr.  Baleinier;  "  I  have  powerful  reasons  for  bolicving  that  an  immense 
Inheritance  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  divided  between  the 
inembers  of  my  family,  all  of  whom  I  do  not  know— for,  after  the  reyo- 
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cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  those  from  whom  we  are  descended  were 
dispersed  in  foreign  countries,  and^experienced  a  great  variety  of  fort- 
unes. ' '  , 

"  Really!"  cried  the  doctor,  becoming  extremely  Interested.  *'  Where 
is  this  inheritance,  and  in  whose  hands?" 

"I  do  not  Ivnow." 

"  And  how  will  you  assert  your  rights?" 

"  That  I  shall  learn  by  and  by." 

"  And  who  will  inform  you  of  it?" 

*'  That  I  may  not  tell  you." 

"  But  how  did  you  find  out  the  existence  of  this  inheritance?" 

"  That  also  I  may  not  tell  you,"  resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  soft  and  mel- 
tmcholy  tone,  which  contrasted  with  the  habitual  vivacity  of  her  conver- 
sation. "It  is  a  secret— a  strange  secret — and  in  those  moments  of  ex- 
citement, in  which  you  have  sometimes  surprised  me,  I  have  been  thinli- 
ing  of  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  this  secret,  and  which 
awakened  within  me  great  and  magnificent  ideas." 

Adrienne  paused  and  was  silent,  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections.  Mr. 
Baleiuier  did  not  seek  to  disturb  her.  In  the  first  place,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  did  not  perceive  the  direction  that  the  coach  was  taking; 
secondly,  the  doctor  was  not  sorry  to  ponder  over  what  he  had  just  heard. 
With  his  usual  perspicuity,  he  saw  that  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  was  con- 
cerned in  this  inheritance,  and  he  resolved  instantly  to  make  a  secret 
report  on  the  subject:  either  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  was  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  orde)\  or  by  his  own  impulse;  in  the  one  event,  the  re- 
port of  the  doctor  would  confirm  a  fact;  In  the  other,  it  would  reveal 
one. 

For  some  time,  therefore,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Mr.  Baleinier 
remained  perfectly  silent,  no  longer  even  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels,  for  the  carriage  now  rolled  over  a  thick  carpet  of  snow,  and  the 
streets  had  become  more  and  more  deserted.  Notwithstanding  his  per- 
fidious craft,  notwithstanding  his  audacity  and  the  blindness  of  his  dupe, 
the  doctor  was  not  quite  tranquil  as  to  the  results  of  his  machinations. 
The  critical  moment  approached,  and  the  least  suspicion  roused  in  the 
mind  of  Adrienne  by  any  inadvertence  on  his  part,  might  ruin  all  his 
projects. 

Adrienne,  already  fatigued  by  the  painful  emotions  of  the  day,  shud- 
dered from  time  to  time,  as  the  cold  became  more  and  more  piercing; 
in  her  haste  to  accompany  Mr.  Baleinier,  she  had  neglected  to  take  either 
shawl  or  mantle. 

For  some  minutes  the  coach  had  followed  the  line  of  a  very  high  wall, 
Which,  seen  through  the  snow,  looked  white  upon  a  black  sky.  The 
eilence  was  deep  and  mournful.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the 
footman  went  to  knock  at  a  large  and  singular-looking  gateway;  he  first 
gave  two  rapid  knocks,  and  then  one  other  at  a  long  interval.  Adrienne 
did  not  notice  this  circumstance,  for  the  noise  was  not  loud,  and  the  doc- 
tor had  immediately  begun  to  speak,  to  drown  with  his  voice  the  sound 
of  this  species  of  signal. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  he  gayly  to  Adrienne;  '-'you  must  be  very 
engaging — that  is,  you  must  be  yourself." 

"  Be  sure  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Adrienne,  with  a  smile;  then  she 
added,  shudilering  in  spite  of  herself:  "How  dreadfully  cold  It  is!  I 
must  confess,  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier,  that  when  I  have  been  to  fetch  my 
poor  little  relations  from  the  house  of  our  workman's  mother,  I  shall  be 
truly  glad  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  my  own 
cheerful  saloon,  for  you  know  my  aversion  for  cold  and  darkness." 

*'  It  is  quite  natural,"  said  the  doctor,  gallantly;  "the  most  charming 
flowers  require  the  most  light  and  heat." 

Whilst  the  doctor  and  lilademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exchanged  these 
few  words,  a  heavy  gate  had  turned  creaking  upon  its  hinges,  and  the 
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carriage  had  entered  a  courtyard.    The  physician  got  down  first,  to  offer 
his  arm  to  Adrienne. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  MES'ISTEB'S  CABINET. 

The  carriage  had  stopped  before  some  steps  covered  with  snow,  which 
led  to  a  vestibule  lighted  by  a  lamp.  To  ascend  these  steps,  which  were 
somewhat  slippery,  Adrienne  leaned  upon  the  doctor's  arm. 

"  Dear  mel  liow  you  tremble,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  younggirl,  shuddering,  "I  feel  mortally  cold.  In 
my  precipitation,  I  came  out  without  a  shawl.  But  how  gloomy  this 
house  appears!"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  entrance. 

"  It  is  what  you  call  the  minister's  Little  Hotel,  the  sanctus  sanctorum, 
whither  our  statesman  retires  far  from  the  sound  of  the  profane,"  said 
Mr.  Baleinier,  with  a  smile.  "Pray  come  in!"  and  he  pushed  open  the 
door  of  a  large  ball,  completely  empty. 

"They  are  right  in  saying,"  resumed  Mr.  Baleinier,  who  covered  his 
secret  agitation  with  an  appearance  of  gayety,  "  that  a  minister's  house 
is  like  nobody's.  Not  a  footman — not  a  messenger,  I  should  say — to  be 
found  in  the  ante-chamber.  Luckily,"  added  he,  opening  the  door  of  a 
room  which  communicated  with  the  vestibule: 

"  'Nursed  in  these  bowers,  I  know  their  secret  ways.'  " 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  now  introduced  into  an  apartment 
hnng  with  green  embossed  paper,  and  very  simply  furnished  with  ma- 
hogany chairs  covered  with  yellow  velvet;  the  floor  was  carefully  pol- 
ished, and  a  circular  lamp,  which  gave  at  most  a  third  of  its  proper  light, 
was  suspended  (at  a  much  greater  height  than  u.sual)  from  the  ceiling. 
Finding  the  appearance  of  this  habitation  singularly  humble  for  the 
dwelling  of  a  minister,  Adrienne,  though  she  had  no  suspicion,  could 
not  suppress  a  movement  of  surprise,  and  paused  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  Mr.  Baleinier,  by  whose  arm  she  held,  (juessed 
the  cause  of  her  astonishment,  and  said  to  her  with  a  smile: 

"  This  place  appears  to  you  very  paltry  for  his  excellency^  does  it  not? 
If  you  knew  what  a  thing  constitutional  economy  is!  Moreover,  you 
will  see  a  my  lord,  who  has  almost  as  little  pretension  as  his  furniture. 
But  please  to  wait  for  me  an  instant.  I  will  go  and  inform  the  minister 
TOU  are  here,  and  return  immediately." 

.Gently  disengaging  himself  from  the"  grasp  of  Adrienne,  who  had  in- 
voluntarily pressed  close  to  him,  the  physician  opened  a  small  side- 
door,  by  which  he  instantly  disappeared.  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was 
left  alone. 

Though  she  could  not  have  explained  the  cau.se  of  her  impression, 
there  was  something  awful  to  the  young  girl  in  this  large,  cold,  naked, 
curtainless  room;  and  as,  bv  degrees,  she  noticed  certain  strange  peculi- 
arities in  the  furniture,  which  she  had  not  at  first  perceived,  she  was 
seized  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Approaching  the  cheerless  hearth,  she  perceived  with  surprise,  that  an 
iron  grating  completely  inclosed  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  and  that 
the  tongs  and  shovel  were  fastened  with  iron  chains.  Already  aston- 
ished by  this  singularity,  she  was  about  mechanically  to  draw  toward 
her  an  arm-chair  placed  against  the  wall,  when  she  found  that  it  re 

Jaained  motionless.  Slie  then  di.scovend  that  the  back  of  this  piece  of 
urniture,  as  well  as  tliat  of  all  the  otlior  chairs,  was  fastened  to  the 
wainscoting  by  two  little  iron  bands.  Unable  to  repress  a  smile,  she  ex- 
claimed: "  Have  they  so  little  confidence  in  the  statesman  in  whoso 
house  I  am,  that  they  arc  obliged  to  fasfpn  the  furniture  to  the  walls?" 

Adrienne  had  recourse  to  this  somewhat  forced  pleasantry,  as  a  kind 
•f  effort  to  resist  the  painful  feeling  of  apprehension  that  was  gradually 
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creeping  over  her;  for  the  most  profound  and  mournful  silence  reigned 
in  this  habitation,  where  nothing  indicated  the  life,  the  movement  and 
the  activity  which  usually  surround  a  great  center  of  affairs.  Only, 
from  time  to  time,  the  young  girl  heaid  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  from 
without. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  and  Mr.  Baleinier  did  not 
return.  In  her  impatient  anxiety  Adrieune  wished  to  call  some  one  to 
inquire  aJoout  the  doctor  and  the  minister.  She  raised  her  ejes  to  look 
for  a  bell-rope  by  the  side  of  the  chimney-glasfc;  she  found  none,  but 
Bhe  perceived,  that  what  she  had  hitherto  taken  for  a  glass,  thanks  to 
the  half  obscurity  of  the  room,  was  in  reality  a  large  sheet  of  shining 
tin.  Drawing  nearer  to  it,  she  accidentally  touched  a  bronze  candlestick; 
and  this,  as  well  as  a  clock,  was  fixed  to  the  marble  of  the  chimney-piece. 
In  certain  dispositions  of  mind  the  most  insignificant  circumstances 
•ften  assume  terrific  proportions.  This  motionless  candlestick,  this 
furniture  fastened  to  the  wainscoting,  this  glass  replacedlby  a  tin  sheet, 
this  profound  silence,  and  the  prolonged  absence  of  Mr.  Baleinier,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Adrienne  that  she  was  struck  with  a  vague  terror. 
Yet  such  was  her  implicit  confidence  in  the  doctor  that  she  reproached 
herself  with  her  own  fears,  persuading  herself  that  the  causes  of  them 
were  after  all  of  no  real  importanee,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
feel  uneasy  at  such  trifles. 

Still,  though  she  thus  strove  to  regain  courage,  her  anxiety  induced 
her  to  do  what  otherwise  she  would  never  have  attempted.  She  ap- 
proached the  little  door  by  which  the  doctor  had  disappeared,  and  ap- 
plied her  ear  to  it.  She  held  her  breath,  and  listened,  but  heard  nothing. 
Suddenly,  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  itke  that  of  a  falling  body,  was  audible 
just  above  her  head;  she  thought  she  could  even  distinguish  a  stifled 
moaning.  Raising  her  eyes  hastUy,  she  saw  some  particles  of  the  plaster 
fall  from  the  ceiling,  loosened  no  doubt  by  the  shaking  of  the  floor 
above. 

No  longer  able  to  resist  the  feeling  of  terror  Adrienne  ran  to  the  door 
by  which  she  had  entered  with  the  doctor,  in  order  to  call  some  one. 
To  her  great  surprise,  she  found  it  was  fastened  on  the  outside.  Yet, 
since  her  arrival,  she  had  heard  no  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  the  lock. 

More  and  more  alarmed,  the  young  girl  flew  to  the  little  door  by  which 
the  physician  had  disappeared,  and  at  which  shewhad  just  been  listen- 
ing.    This  door  also  was  fastened  on  the  outside. 

Still,  wishing  to  struggle  with  the  terror  which  was  gaining  invincibly 
Upon  her,  Adrienne  called  to  her  aid  all  the  tii-mness  of  her  character, 
and  tried  to  argue  away  her  fears. 

"  I  must  have  been  deceived,"  she  said;  "it  was  only  a  fall  that  I 
heard.  The  moaning  had  no  existence,  except  in  my  imagination. 
There  are  a  thousand  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  a  person  who 
fell  down.  But  then  these  locked  doors?  They  perhaps  do  not  know 
that  I  am  here;  they  may  have  thought  that  there  was  nobody  in  this 
r»om." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Adrienne  looked  round  with  anxiety;  then 
Bhe  added  in  a  firm  voice:  "  No  weakness!  it  is  useless  to  try  to  blind 
myself  to  my  real  situation.  On  the  contrary,  I  must  look  it  well  in  the 
face.  It  is  evident  that  I  am  not  here  at  a  minister's  house;  no  end  of 
reasons  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt;  Mr.  Baleinier  has  then  deceived  me. 
But  for  what  end?    "Why  has  he  brought  me  hither?    Where  am  I?" 

The  two  last  questions  appeared  to  Adrienne  both  equally  insoluble. 
It  only  remained  clear,  that  she  was  the  victim  of  Mr.  Baleinier's  per- 
fidy. But  this  certainty  seemed  so  horrible  to  the  young  girl's  truthful 
and  generous  soul,  that  she  still  tried  to  combat  the  idea,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  confiding  friendship  which  she  had  always  shown  this  man. 
She  said  to  herself  with  bitterness:  "See  how  weakness  and  fear  may 
lead  one  to  unjust  and  odious  suspicions.    Yes,  for,  until  the  laat  ex- 
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tremity,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  believe  in  so  infernal  a  deception — and 
then  only  upon  the  clearest  evidence.  1  will  call  some  one;  'it  is  the  only 
way  of  completely  satisfying  these  doubts."  Then  remembering  that 
there  was  no  bell,  she  added:  "  No  matter,  I  will  knock,  and  some  one 
will  doubtless  answer."  A.nd,  with  her  little,  delicate  hand,  Adrienne 
struck  the  door  several  times. 

The  dull,  heavy  sound  which  came  from  the  door,  showed  that  it  was 
very  thick.  No  answer  was  returned  to  the  young  girl.  She  ran  to  the 
other  door.  There  was  the  same  appeal  on  her  part,  the  same  profound 
silence  without — only  interrupted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  howling  of 
the  wind. 

"  I  am  not  more  timid  than  other  people,"  said  Adrienne,  shuddering; 
"  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  excessive  cold,  but  I  tremble  in  spite  of  my- 
self. I  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  weakness;  yet  I  think  that  any 
one  in  my  position  would  find  all  this  very  strange  and  frightful." 

At  this  instant  loud  cries,  or  rather  savage  and  dreadful  bowlings, 
burst  furiously  from  the  room  just  above,  and  soon  after  a  sort  of  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  like  the  noise  of  a  violent  struggle,  shook  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartment.  Struck  with  consternation,  Adrienne  uttered  a  loud  cry  of 
terror,  became  deadly  pale,  stood  for  a  moment  motionless  with  af- 
fright, and  then  rushed  to  one  of  the  windows  and  abruptly  threw  it 
open. 

A  violent  gust  of  wind,  mixed  with  melted  snow,  beat  against  Adri- 
cnne's  face,  swept  roughly  into  the.room,  and  soon  extinguished  the  flick- 
ering and  smoky  light  of  the  lamp.  Thus,  plunged  in  profound  darkness, 
with  her  hands  clinging  to  the  bars,  that  were  placed  across  the  win- 
dow. Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  yielded  at  length  to  the  full  influences 
of  her  fears,  so  long  restrained,  and  was  about  to  call  aloud  for  help, 
when  an  unexpected  apparition  rendered  her  for  some  minutes  abso- 
lutely mute  with  terror. 

Another  wing  of  the  building,  opposite  to  that  in  which  she  was,  stood 
at  no  great  distance.  In  the  midst  of  the  black  darkness,  which  filled 
the  space  between,  one  large,  lighted  window,  was  distinctly  visible. 
Through  the  curtainless  panes,  Adrienne  perceived  a  white  figure,  gaunt 
and  ghastly,  dragging  after  it  a  sort  of  shroud,  and  passing  and  repassing 
continually  before  the  window,  with  a  quick  and  restless  motion.  Her 
eyes  fixed  upon  this  window,  shining  through  the  darkness,  Adrienne 
remained  as  if  fascinated  by  that  fatal  vision;  and  as  the  spectacle  filled 
up  the  measure  of  her  fears,  she  called  for  help  with  all  her  might,  with- 
out quitting  the  bars  of  the  window  to  which  she  clung.  After  a  few 
seconds,  and  whilst  she  was  thus  crying  out,  two  tall  women  entered  the 
room  in  silence,  unperceived  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  was 
still  clinging  to  the  window. 

These  two  women,  of  about  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  robust  and  mas- 
culine, were  negligently  and  shabbily  dressed,  like  chamber-maids  of  the 
lower  sort;  over  their  clothes  they  wore  large  aprons  of  blue  cotten,  cut 
sloping  from  their  necks,  and  reaching  down  to  their  feet.  One  of 
them,  who  held  a  lamp  in  her  liand,  had  a  broad,  red,  shining  face,  a  large 
pimpled  nose,  little  green  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  color  of  tow,  which 
looked  rough  and  shaggy  beneath  her  dirty  white  cap.  The  other,  sallow, 
withered,  and  bony,  wore  a  mourning-cap  over  a  parchment  visage, 
marked  with  small-pox,  and  rendered  still  more  repulsive  by  two  thick, 
black  eyebrows,  and  some  long,  gray  hairs  that  overshadowed  the  upper 
lip.  This  woman  can-ied,  half  unfolded  in  her  hand,  a  garment  of 
strange  form,  made  of  thick,  gray  stuff. 

Tlii:y  both  entered  silently  by  the  little  door  at  the  moment  when 
Adrienne,  In  the  excess  of  her  terror,  was  grasping  the  bars  of  the  win- 
dow, and  crying  out:  "  Help!  help!" 

Pointing  out  the  young  girl  to  each  other,  one  of  them  went  to  place 
the  'amp  on  the  chimney-piece,  whilst  the  other  (she  who  wore  th» 
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mourning-cap)  approached  the  window,  and  laid  her  great  bony  hand 
upon  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  shoulder. 

Turning  suddenly  round,  Adrienue  uttered  a  new  cry  of  terror  at  the 
Eight  of  this  grim  figure.  Then,  the  hist  moment  of  stupor  over,  sh© 
began  to  feel  less  afraid;  hideous  as  was  this  woman,  it  was  at  least 
some  one  to  speak  to;  she  exclaimed  therefore  in  an  agitated  voice: 
"Where  is  Mr.  Baleinier?" 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  made  a  sign  of  mutual  intelli- 
gence, but  did  not  answer. 

"I  ask  you,  madame,"  resumed  Adrienne,  ''where  is  Mr.  Baleinier, 
who  brought  me  hither?    I  wish  to  see  him  instantly." 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  big  woman. 

"Gone!"  cried  Adrienne;  "gone  without  me!  Gracious  Heaven! 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  Then,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, she  resumed:  "Please  to  fetch  me  a  coach." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
"  I  entreat  you,  madame,"  continued  Adrienne,  "  to  fetch  me  a  coach — 
since  Mr.  Baleinier  is  gone  without  me.    I  wish  to  leave  this  place." 

"  Come,  come,  madame,"  said  the  tall  woman,  who  was  called  La 
Thomas,  and  without  appearing  to  listen  to  what  Adi'ienne  asked,  "  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"  To  go  to  bed!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  alarm.  "It  is 
really  enough  to  drive  one  mad."  Then,  addressing  the  two  women,  she 
added:    "  What  is  this  house?  where  am  1?  answer!" 

"You  are  In  a  house,"  said  La  Thomas,  in  a  rude  voice,  "  where  you 
must  not  make  a  noise  from  the  window,  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  And  where  you  must  not  put  out  the  lamp  as  you  have  done,"  added 
the  other  woman^  whc  was  called  Germise,  "  or  else  we  shall  get  angry." 

Adrienne,  unable  to  utter  n  word,  and  trembling  with  fear,  looked  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  from  one  to  i.-e  other  of  these  horrible  women;  her  reason 
strove  in  vain  to  comprehend  what  was  passing  around  her.  Suddenly 
she  thought  she  had  guessed  It,  and  exclaimed:  "I  see  there  is  a  mis- 
take here.  I  do  not  understand  how,  but  there  is  a  mistake.  You  take 
me  for  some  one  else.  Do  you  know  who  I  am?  My  name  is  Adrienne 
de  Cardoville!  You  see  therefore  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  leave  this  house; 
ho  one  in  the  world  has  the  right  to  detain  me.  I  command  you  then  to 
fetch  me  a  coach  immediately.  If  there  are  none  in  this  quarter,  let  me 
have  some  one  to  accompany  me  home,  to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  Hotel 
de  Saint-Dizier.    I  will  reward  such  a  person  liberally,  anc  you  also." 

"  Well,  have  you  soon  finished?"  said  La  Thomas.  "  What  is  the  use 
of  telling  us  all  this?" 

"  Take  care,"  resumed  Adrienne,  who  wished  to  try  every  means;  "if 
you  detain  me  here  by  force,  it  will  be  very  serious.  You  do  not  know 
to  what  you  expose  yourselves." 

"  Will  you  come  to  bed,  yes  or  no?"  said  Gervaise,  in  a  tone  of  harsh 
impatience. 

"Listen  to  me,  madame,"  resumed  Adrienne,  precipitately;  "  let  me 
out  of  this  place,  and  I  will  give  each  of  you  two  thousand  francs.  Is  it 
not  enough?  I  will  give  you  ten — twenty — whatever  you  ask,  I  am  rich 
—only  let  me  out— for  Heaven's  sake,  let" me  out! — I  will  not  remain  here 
—I  am  afraid."  And,  as  she  said  this,  the  tone  of  the  poor  girl's  voice 
Was  heart-rending. 

"Twenty  thousand  francs!— that's  it>— eh,  La  Thomas?" 
"  Let  be,"  Gervaise!  they  all  sing  the  same  song." 
"Well,  then!  since  reasons,  prayers,  menaces  are  all  in  vain,"  said 
Adrienne,  gathering  energy  from  her  desperate  position,  "  1  declare  to 
you,  that  I  will  go  out,  and  that  instantly.    We  will  see  if  you  are  bold 
enough  to  employ  force  against  me." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  advanced  resolutely  toward  the  door.  But,  at  this 
jaomsnt,  the  wild,  hoarse  cries,  which  had  preceded  the  noise  of  the 
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rtruggle  that  had  so  frightened  her,  again  resounded;  only,  this  time 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  the  movement  of  feet. 

"Oh!  what  cries!"  said  Adrienne,  stopping  short,  and  in  her  terror 
drawing  nigh  to  the  two  women,  "  Those  cries!  do  you  not  hear  them? 
What,  then,  is  this  house  in  which  one  hears  such  things?  And  down 
there,  too!"  added  she,  almost  beside  herself,  as  she  pointed  to  the  other 
wing,  where  the  lighted  window  shone  through  the  darkness,  and  the 
white  figure  continued  to  pass  and  repass  before  it;  "down  there  1  do 
you  see?    What  is  it?" 

"Ah!  that?"  said  La  Thomas.  "Folks  who,  like  you,  have  not  be- 
haved well." 

"  What  do  you  say?"  cried  Mademoiselle  de.Cardoville,  clasping  her 
hands  in  terror.  "Heuvens!  what  is  this  house?  What,  then,  c^**  they 
do  to  them?" 

"  What  will  be  done  to  you,  if  you  are  naughty,  and  refuse  to  come  to 
bed,"  answered  Gervaise. 

"They  put  this  on  them,"  said  La  Thomas,  showing  the  garment  that 
she  had  held  under  her  arm;  "  they  put  on  them  the  straii-waistcoat.'" 

"Ah!"  cried  Adrienne,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  with  horror.  A 
terrible  discovery  had  flashed  suddenly  upon  her.    She  understood  it  all. 

After  the  violent  emotions  of  the  day,  the  effect  of  this  last  blow  was 
dreadful.  The  young  girl  felt  her  strength  giving  way.  Her  hands  fell 
powerless,  her  face  became  fearfully  pale,  all  her  limbs  trembled,  and, 
sinking  upon  her  knees,  and  casting  a  terrified  glance  at  the  strait- 
waistcoat,  she  was  just  able  to  say,  in  a  feeble  voice:  "  Oh  no! — not  that 
— for  pity's  sake,  madame.  I  will  do — whatever  you  wish."  And,  her 
strength  quite  failing,  she  would  have  fallen  upon  the  ground,  if  the  two 
women  had  4>ot  run  toward  her  and  received  her,  faintinf'  \nto  their 
arms. 

"  A  fainting-fit,"  said  La  Thomas;  "  that's  not  dangerous.  Let  U3 
carry  her  to  bed.    We  can  undress  her,  and  this  will  be  all  nothing." 

"Carry  her,  then,"  said  Gervaise.    "  I  will  take  the  lamp." 

The  tall  and  robust  La  Thomas  took  up  Mademoiselle  de  CardOT'lle 
as  though  she  had  been  a  sleeping  child,  carried  her  in  her  arms,  and 
followed  her  companion  into  the  chamber  through  which  Mr.  Baleiuier 
had  made  his  exit. 

This  chamber,  though  perfectly  clean,  was  cold  and  bare.  A  greenish 
paper  covered  the  walls,  and  a  little,  low  iron  bedstead,  the  head  of 
which  formed  a  kind  of  shelf,  stood  in  one  corner;  a  stove,  fixed  in  the 
chimney,  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  grating  which  forbade  a  near  ap- 
proach; a  table  fastened  to  the  wall,  a  chair  placed  before  this  table,  and 
also  fixed  to  the  floor,  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  rusli-bottomed 
arm-chair  completed  the  scanty  furniture.  Tlie  curtainless  window  was 
furnished  on  the  inside  with  an  iron  grating,  which  served  to  protect  the 
panes  from  being  broken. 

It  was  into  this  gloomy  retreat,  which  formed  so  painful  a  contrast 
with  the  charming  little  palace  of  tlie  Rue  dc  Babylone,  that  Adrienne  was 
carried  by  La  Thomas,  wlio,  with  the  assi.stance  of  Gervaise,  placed  the 
inanimate  form  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville  on  the  bed.  The  lamp 
was  deposited  on  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  the  couch.  Whilst  one  of  the 
nurses  held  her  up,  the  other  unfastened  and  took  off  the  cloth  dress  ot 
the  young  girl,  whose  head  drooped  languidly  on  her  bosom.  Though 
In  a  swoon,  two  large  tears  trickled  slowly  from  her  closed  eyes,  who.so 
long  black  lashes  threw  their  shadows  on  the  transparent  whiteness 
of  her  cheeks.  Over  her  neck  and  iTreast  of  ivory  flowed  the  golden 
waves  of  her  magniUceut  hair,  which  liad  come  down  at  the  time  of  lier 
fall.  When,  as  they  unlaced  her  satin  corset,  less  soft,  less  fresh,  less 
white  than  the  virgin  form  beneath,  which  lay  like  a  statue  of  alabaster 
In  its  covering  of  lace  and  lawn,  one  of  the  horrible  hags  felt  the  arms 
imd  shoulders  of  the  young  girl,  with  her  large,  red,  horny  and  chappcc\ 
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hands— though  she  did  not  completely  recover  the  use  of  her  senses,  ehe 
■tarted  involuutarily  from  the  rude  and  brutal  touch. 

"Hasn't  she  little  feet,"  said  the  nurse,  who,  kneeling  down,  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  ofif  Adrienne's  stockings.  "  I  could  hold  them  both 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand."  And,  in  fact,  a  small,  rosy  foot,  smooth  as 
that  of  a  <!hild,  here  and  there  veined  with  azure,  was  soon  exposed  to 
view;  as  was  also  a  leg  with  pink  knee  and  ankle,  of  as  pure  and  exquis- 
ite a  form  as  that  of  the  antique  Diana. 

.  "And  what  hair!"  said  La  Thomas;  "so  long  and  soft!  She  might 
almost  walk  upon  it.  'Twould  be  a  pity  to  cut  it  off,  to  put  ice  upon 
her  skull."  And,  as  she  spoke,  La  Thomas  gathered  up  Adrienne's  mag- 
nificent hair,  and  twisted  it  as  well  as  she  could  behind  her  head.  Alas! 
it  was  no  longer  the  fair,  light  hand  of  Georgette,  Florine,  or  Hebe 
that  arranged  the  beauteous  locks  of  their  mistress  with  so  much  love 
and  pride! 

As  she  again  felt  the  rude  touch  of  the  nurse's  hands,  the  young  girl 
was  once  more  seized  with  the  same  nervous  trembling,  only  more  fre- 
quently and  strongly  than  before.  And  soon,  whether  by  a  sort  of 
instinctive  repulsion,  magnetically  excited  during  her  swoon,  or  from 
the  effect  of  the  cold  night  air,  Adrienne  again  started,  and  slowly  came 
to  herself. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  her  alarm,  horror,  and  chaste  indignation, 
as,  removing  with  both  her  hands  the  numerous  curls  that  covered  her 
face  bathed  in  tears,  she  saw  herself  half-naked  between  these  two  filthy 
hags.  At  first  she  uttered  a  cry  of  shame  and  terror;  then,  to  escape 
from  the  looks  of  these  two  women,  by  a  movement  rapid  as  thought  she 
threw  down  the  lamp  placed  on  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  so  that 
it  was  extinguished  and  broken  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  After  which,  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness,  the  unfortunate  girl,  covering  herself  with  the 
bed-clothes,  burst  into  passionate  sobs. 

The  nurses  attributed  the  cry  and  the  violent  action  of  Adrienne  to  a 
fit  of  furious  madness.  "  Oh,  you  begin  again  to  break  the  lamps — that's 
your  idea?"  cried  La  Thomas,  angrily,  as  she  felt  her  way  in  the  dark. 
"  Well,  I  gave  you  fair  warning.  Tou  shall  have  the  strait-waistcoat  on 
this  very  night,  like  the  mad  woman  up-stairs." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  other;  "hold  her  fast,  La  Thomas,  whilst  I  go 
and  fetch  a  light.    Between  us,  we  shall  soon  master  her." 

"  Make  haste — for,  in  spite  of  her  little,  soft  look,  she  must  be  a  regu- 
lar fury.    We  shall  have  to  stop  all  night  with  her,  I  suppose." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *• 

Sad  and  painful  contrast!  That  morning,  Adrienne  had  risen  free, 
emiling,  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wonders  of  luxury  and  art,  and 
surrounded  by  the  delicate  attentions  of  the  three  charming  girls  whom 
she  had  chosen  to  serve  her.  In  her  generous  and  fantastic  mood,  she 
had  ^prepared  a  magnificent  and  fairy-like  surprise  for  the  young  Indian 
prince,  her  relation;  she  had  also  taken  a  noble  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  two  orphans  brought  home  by  Dagobert;  in  her  interview  with 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  she  had  shown  herself  by  turns  proud  and  sen- 
sitive, mt^lancholy  and  gay,  ironical  and  serious,  loyal  and  courageous; 
finally,  if  she  had  come  to  this  accursed  house,  it  was  to  plead  in  favor 
of  an  honest  and  laborious  artisan. 

And  now — in  the  evening — delivered  over  by  an  atrocious  piece  of 
treachery  to  the  ignoble  hands  of  two  coarse-minded  nurses  in  a  mad- 
house— Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  her  delicate  limbs  imprisoned  in 
that  abominable  garment,  which  is  called  a  strait-waistcoat. 

******* 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardovill*  passed  a  horrible  night,  in  company  of  the 
two  hags.  The  n%&t  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  what  was  the  stupor  of 
the  young  girl,  to  see  Dr.  Baleinier  enter  the  rocNn,  still  smiling  with  em 
air  at  once  benevolent  and  paternal] 
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"Well,  my  dear  child!"  said  he,  in  a  soft,  affectionate  voices  "boW 
iiave  we  passed  the  night?" 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  VISIT. 

The  keepers  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  yielding  to  her  prayers,  and 
above  all  to  her  promises  of  good  behavior,  had  only  left  on  the  strait- 
waistcoat  a  portion  of  the  time.  Toward  morning,  they  had  allowed  her 
to  rise  and  dress  herself,  without  interfering. 

Adrienne  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  her  bed.  The  alteration  in  her 
features,  her  dreadful  paleness,  the  lurid  fire  of  fever  shining  in  her 
eyes,  the  convulsive  trembling  which  ever  and  anon  shook  her  frame, 
showed  already  the  fatal  effects  of  this  terrible  night,  upon  a  susceptible 
and  nervous  organization.  At  sight  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  who,  with  a 
sign,  made  Gervaise  and  La  Thomas  leave  the  room,  Adrienne  remained 
petrified. 

She  felt  a  kind  of  giddiness  at  the  thought  of  the  audacity  of  the  man 
— to  dare  to  present  himself  before  her!  But  when  the  physician  re- 
peated, in  the  softest  tone  of  affectionate  interest:  "  Well,  my  poor  child, 
how  have  we  passed  the  night?"  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  burning 
forehead,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  she  was  awake  or  sleeping.  Then,  gaz- 
ing at  the  doctor,  she  half  opened  her  lips;  but  they  trembled  so  much 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  utter  a  word.  Anger,  indignation,  con- 
tempt, and  above  all  the  bitter  and  acutely  painful  feeling  of  a  generous 
heart  whose  confidence  has  been  basely  betrayed,  so  overpowered  Adri- 
enne that  she  was_  unable  to  break  the  silence. 

"Come,  come,  T'Bee  how  it  is,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfully; "  you  are  very  displeased  with  me — is  it  not  so?  Well,  I  ex- 
pected it,  my  dear  child." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  the  most  hypocritical  effrontery,  made 
Adrienne  start  up.  Her  pale  cheek  flushed,  her  large "  eye  sparkled,  she 
lifted  proudly  her  beautiful  head,  whilst  her  upper  lip  curled  slightly 
with  a  smile  of  disdainful  bitterness;  then,  passing  in  angry  silence  be- 
fore Mr.  Baleinier,  who  retained  his  seat,  she  directed  her  swift  and 
firm  steps  toward  the  door.  This  door,  in  which  was  a  little  wicket,  was 
fastened  on  the  outside.'  Adrienne  turned  toward  the  doctor,  and  said 
to  him,  with  an  imperious  gesture:  "  Open  that  door  for  me!" 

"  Come,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  said  the  physician,  "  be 
calm.  Let  us  talk  like  good  friends— for  you  know  I  am  your  fi-iend." 
And  he  inhaled  slowly  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indignation, 
"  I  am  not  to  leave  this  place  to-day?" 

"  Alas  !  no.  In  such  a  state  of  excitement — if  you  knew  how  inflamed 
your  face  is — and  your  eyes  so  feverish — your  pulse  must  be  at  least 
eighty  to  the  minute— I  conjure  you,  my  dear  child,  not  to  aggravate 
your  symptoms  by  this  fatal  agitation." 

After  looking  fixedly  at  the  doctor,  Adrienne  returned  with  a  slow  step, 
and  again  took  hcf  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "That  is  right,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Baleinier;  "only  be  reasonable,  and  as  I  said  before,  let  us  talk 
together  like  good  friends." 

"  You  say  well,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne,  in  a  collected  and  perfectly  calm 
voice,  "  let  us  talk  like  friends.  You  wish  to  make  me  pass  for  mad— is 
it  not  80?" 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  child,  that  one  day  you  may  feel  toward  me  as  much 
gratitude  as  you  now  show  aversion.  The  latter  1  had  fully  foreseen — 
but,  howevM  painful  may  be  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  wo 
must  resign  ourselves  to  it." 

Mr.  Balelnlw  sighed  as  he  said  this,  and  with  such  a  natural  air  of  con- 
rictlon,  that  for  a  moment  Adrienne  could  not  repress  a  movement  of 
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surprise;  then  whilst  her  lip  writhed  with  a  bitter  lauffh,  she  answered: 
"Ah!  deciiledly — you  liavc  done  all  this  for  iny  good?" 

"Really,  my  dear  youug  lady — have  I  ever  had  any  other  design  than 
to  be  useful  to  you?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  your  impudence  be  not  still  more  odious  than 
your  cowardly  treachery!" 

"Treachery!"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  grieved 
air;  "  treachery  indeed!  Only  reflect,  my  poor  child — do  you  think,  if  I 
were  not  acting  with  good  faith,  conscientiously,  in  your  interest,  I 
should  return  this  morning  to  meet  youi'  indignation,  for  which  I  was 
fuUy  prepared?  I  am  the  head  physician  of  this  asylum,  which  belongs 
to  me — but  I  have  two  of  my  pupils  here,  doctors  like  myself — and 
might  have  left  ihem  to  take  care  of  you — but,  no — I  could  not  consent 
to  it — I  know  your  character,  your  nature,  your  previous  history,  and 
(leaving  out  of  the  question  the  interest  I  feel  for  you)  1  can  treat  your  case 
better  than  any  one." 

Adrienne  had  heard  Mr.  Baleinier  without  interrupting  him;  she  now 
looked  at  him  fixedly,  and  said:  "  Pray,  sir,  how  much  do  they  pay  you, 
to  make  me  pass  for  mad?" 

"Mademoiselle!"  cried  Mr.  Baleinier,  who  felt  hurt  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"  Tou  know  I  am  rich,"  continued  Adrienne,  with  overwhelming  dis- 
dain; "I  will  doubte  the  sum  that  they  give  you.  Come,  sir — in  the 
name  of  friends7ijp,  as  you  call  it — let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  outbid- 
ing  them." 

"  Your  keepers,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  recovering  all  his  coolness,  "have 
informed  me,  in  their  report  of  the  night's  proceedings,  that  you  have 
made  similar  propositions  to  them." 

•  "  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  offered  tliem  what  might  be  acceptable  to  poor 
women  without  education,  whom  misfortune  .has  forced  to  undertake  a 
painful  employment — but  you,  sir — a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  science, 
a  man  of  great  abilities — that  is  quite  different — the  pay  must  be  a  great 
deal  higher.  There  is  treachery  at  all  prices;  so  do  not  found  your  re. 
fusal  on  the  smallness  of  my  offer  to  those  wretched  women.  Tell  me — 
how  much  do  you  want?" 

"  Your  keepers,  in  their  report  of  the  night,  have  also  spoken  of 
threats,"  resumed  Mr.  Baleinier,  with  the  same  coolness;  "have  you 
any  of  these  likewise  to  address  to  me?  Believe  me,  my  poor  child,  you 
wiU  do  well  to  exhaust  at  once  your  attempts  at  corruption,  and  your 
vain  threats  of  vengeance.  "We  shall  then  come  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case." 

"Ah!  my  threats  are  in  vain!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle,  at 
length  giving  way  to  the  full  tide  of  her  indignation,  till  then  restrained. 
"Ah!  you  think,  sir,  that  when  I  leave  this  place — for  this  outrage 
must  have  an  encl — that  T  will  not  proclaim  aloud  j'our  infamous  treach- 
ery! Ah!  you  think  that  I  will  not  denounce  to  the  contempt  and 
horror  of  all,  your  base  conspiracy  with  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier!  Ah! 
you  think  that  I  will  conceal  the  frightful  treatment  I  have  received! 
But,  mad  as  I  may  be,  I  know  that  there  are  laws  in  this  country,  and 
of  them  i  will  demand  a  full  repcH'ation  for  myself,  and  shame,  disgrace, 
punishment,  for  you,  and  for  those  who  have  employed  you!  Hence- 
forth, between  you  and  me  will  be  hate  and  war  to  the  death;  and  all  my 
strength,  all  my  intelligence " 

"Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  said 
the  doctor,  still  perfectly  calm  and  affectionate;  "nothing  can  be  more 
unfavorable  to  your  cure  than  to  cherish  idle  hopes;  they  will  only  tend 
to  keep  up  a  state  of  deplorable  excitement;  it  is  best  to  put  the  facts 
fairly  before  you,  that  you  may  understand  clearly  your  position.  1.  It 
is  impossible  for  you  to  leave  this  house.  2.  You  can  have  no  communi- 
natlon  with  any  one  beyond  its  walls.    3.  No  one  enters  here  that  I  can- 
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not  perfectly  depend  upon.    4.   I  am  completely  Indifferent  to  yoia 
threats  of  vengeance,  because  law  and  right  are  both  in  my  favor." 

"  What!  you  have  the  right  to  shut  me  up  here?" 

"  We  should  never  have  come  to  that  determination,  without  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  of  the  most  serious  kind." 

"  Ah!  there  are  reasons  for  it  then?" 

"  Unfortunately,  too  many." 

•'  You  will  perhaps  inform  me  of  them?" 

"  Alas!  they  are  only  too  conclusive;  and  if  you  should  ever  apply  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  as  you  threatened  me  just  now,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  state  them.  The  fantastical  eccentricity  of  your  manner  of 
living — your  whimsical  mode  of  dressing  up  your  maids — }-our  extrava- 
gant expenditure — the  story  of  the  Indian  prince,  to  whom  you  offered 
a  royal  hospitality — your  unprecedented  resolution  of  going  to  lire  by 
yourself,  like  a  young  bachelor — the  adventure  of  the  man  found  con- 
cealed in  your  bed-chamber — finally,  the  proces  verbal  of  your  yesterday's 
conversation,  which  was  faithfully  taken  dowP  in  shorthand,  by  a  per- 
son employed  for  that  purpose." 

"  Yesterday?"  cried  Adrienne,  with  as  much  indignation  as  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes!  to  be  prepared  for  every  event,  in  case  you  should  misin 
terpret  the  interest  we  take  in  you,  we  had  all  your  answers  reported  by . 
a  man  who  was  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  next  room;  and  really, 
one  day,  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  when  you  come  to  read  over  quietly 
the  particulars  of  what  took  place,  you  will  no  longer  be  astonished  at 
the  resolution  we  have  been  forced  to  adopt." 

"Go  on,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  contempt. 

"  The  facts  I  have  cited  being  thus  confirmed  and  acknowledged,  you 
will  understand,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  that  your  friends  are 
perfectly  free  from  responsibility.  It  was  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  cure 
this  derangement  of  mind,  which  at  present  only  shows  itself  in  idle 
whims,  but  which,  were  it  to  increase,  might  seriously  compromise  the 
happiness  of  your  future  life.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  we  may  hope  to  see 
a  radical  cure,  by  means  of  a  treatment  at  once  physical  and  moral;  but 
the  first  Condition  of  this  attempt  was  to  remove  you  from  the  scenes 
which  so  dangerously  excited  your  imagination;  whilst  a  calm  retreat, 
the  repose  of  a  simple  and  solitary  life,  combined  with  my  anxious,  and, 
I  may  say,  paternal  care,  will  gradually  bring  about  a  complete  recov- 
ery  " 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Adrieime,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  the  love  of  a  noble  in- 
dependence, generosity,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  detestation  of 
what  is  base  and  odious,  such  are  the  maladies  of  which  you  wish  to 
cure  me;  I  fear  that  my  case  is  desperate,  for  my  aunt  has  long  ago  tried 
to  effect  that  benevolent  purpose." 

"  Well,  we  may  perhaps  not  succeed;  but  at  least  we  will  attempt  it. 
You  see,  then,  there  is  a  mass  of  serious  facts,  quite  enough  to  justify 
the  determination  come  to  by  the  family-council,  which  puts  me  com- 
pletely at  my  ease  with  I'egard  ,to  your  menaces.  It  is  to  that  I  wish  to 
return;  a  man  of  my  age  and  condition  never  acts  lightly  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  can  readily  understand  what  I  was  saying  to  jou 
just  now.  in  a  word,  do  not  hope  to  leave  this  place  before  your  com- 
plete recovery,  and  rest  a.ssured  that  I  am  and  shall  ever  be  safe  from 
your  resentment.  This  being  once  admitted,  let  us  talk  of  your  actual 
state  with  all  the  interest  that  you  naturally  inspire." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that,  considering  I  am  mad,,  you  speak  to  me  very  reason 
ably." 

"  Madl  no,  thank  heaven,  my  poor  child,  you  are  not  mad  j/e<— and  I 
hope  that,  by  my  care,  you  will  never  be  so.  It  is  to  prevent  your  be- 
coming mad,  th^t  one  must  take  it  in  time;  and,  bcliove  me.  It  is  full 
time.  You  look  at  mc  with  such  an  air  of  surprise— now  tell  me,  what 
Uiterest  cau  I  b«ye  Ut'tAliaiJiK  to  you  thus?    Is  it'tbe  hatred  oi  rour  ftiMit 
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that  I  wish  to  favor?  To  what  end,  I  would  ask?  What  can  she  do  for 
me  or  aarainst  me?  I  think  of  her  at  this  moment  neither  more  nor  lesi 
than  I  thought  yesterday.  Is  it  a  new  language  that  I  hold  to  yourself? 
Did  I  not  speak  to  you  yesterday  many  times  of  the  dangerous  excite* 
ment  of  mind  in  which  you  were,  and  of  your  singular  whims  and 
fancies?  It  is  true  I  made  use  of  stratagem  to  bring  you  hither.  No 
doubt  I  did  so.  I  hastened  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  you 
yourself  offered,  my  poor,  dear  child;  for  you  would  never  have  come 
hither  with  your  own  good  will.  One  day  or  the  other,  we  must  have 
found  some  pretext  to  get  you  here;  and  I  said  to  myself:  '^  Her  interest 
before  all!    Do  your  duty,  let  whatever  will  betide!'  " 

Whilst  Mr.  Baleinier  was  speaking,  the  countenance  of  Adrienne, 
which  had  hitherto  expressed  alternately  indignation  and  disdain,  as- 
sumed an  indefinable  look  of  anguish  and  horror.  On  hearing  this  man 
talk  in  such  a  natural  manner,  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity, 
justice,  and  reason,  she  felt  herself  more  alarmed  than  ever.  An  atro- 
cious deception,  clothed  in  such  forms,  frightened  her  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  avowed  hatred  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  This  auda- 
cious hypocrisy  seemed  to  her  so  monstrous,  that  she  almost  believed  it 
impossible. 

Adrienne  had  so  little  the  art  of  hiding  her  emotions  that  the  doctor, 
a  skillful  and  profound  physiognomist,  instantly  perceived  the  impres- 
sion he  had  produced.  "Come,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  is  a  great 
step.  Fright  has  succeeded  to  disdain  and  anger.  Doubt  will  come 
next.  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  till  she  has  said  to  me:  'Return  soon, 
my  good  Mr.  Baleinier!' "  Then,  with  a  voice  of  sorrowful  emo- 
tion, which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  his  heart,  the 
doctor  thus  continued:  "  I  see  j'ou  are  still  suspicious  of  me.  All  I  can 
say  to  you  is  falsehood,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  hate — is  it  not  so?  Hate  you? 
why  in  Heaven's  name  should  I  hate  you?  What  have  you  done  to  me? 
or  rather — you  will  perhaps  attach  more  v^lue  to  this  reason  from  a  man 
of  my  sort,"  added  Mr.  Baleinier,  bitterly,  "or  rather,  what  interest 
have  I  to  hate  you?  You,  that  have  only  been  reduced  to  the  staj.e  in 
which  you  are  by  an  over-abundance  of  the  most  generous  instincts — 
you  that  are  suffering  as  it  were  from  an  excess  of  good  qualities — you 
can  bring  yourself  coolly  and  deliberately  to  accuse  an  honest  man,  who 
has  never  given  you  any  but  marks  of  affection,  of  the  basest,  the 
blackest,  the  most  abominable  crime,  of  which  a  human  being  could  be 
"guilty.  Yes,  I  call  it  a  crime;  because  the  atrocious  deception  of  which 
you  acctise  me  would  not  deserve  any  other  name.  Really,  my  poor 
child,  it  is  hard — very  hard — and  I  now  see  that  an  independent  spirit 
may  sometimes  eiWbit  as  much  injustice  and  intolerance  as  the  most 
narrow  mind.  It  does  not  incense  me — no — it  only  pains  me;  yes,  I 
assure  you — it  pains  me  cruelly."  And  the  doctor  drew  his  hand  across 
his  moist  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  accent,  the  look,  the  gesture  of  Mr. 
Baleinier,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself.  The  most  able  and  practiced 
advocate,  the  greatest  actor  in  the  world,  could  not  have  played  this 
scene  with  more  effect  than  the  doctor — or  rather,  no  one  could  have 
played  it  so  well — for  Mr.  Baleinier,  carried  away  by  the  influence  of  the 
situation,  was  himself  half  convinced  of  what  he  said. 

In  few  words,  he  felt  all  the  horror  of  his  own  perfidy;  but  he  felt  also 
that  Adrienne  could  not  believe  it;  for  there  are  combinations  of  such 
nefarious  character  that  pure  and  upright  minds  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend them  as  possible.  If  a  lofty  spirit  looks  down  into  the  abyss  of 
evil,  beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  is  seized  with  giddiness,  and  no  longer 
able  to  distinguish  one  object  from  the  other. 

And  then  the  most  perverse  of  aien  have  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  in 
which  the  good  instincts,  that  God  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  every 
(Veature,  appear  \a  spite  of  themselves.    Adrieime  was  too  i&teirestuig, 
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she  was  in  too  cruel  a  position  for  the  doctor  not  to  feel  some  pity  tat 
her  in  his  heart;  the  tone  of  sympathy,  which  for  some  time  past  he  had 
been  obliged  to  assume  toward  her,  and  the  sweet  confidence  of 
the  young  girl  in  return,  had  become  for  this  man  habitual  and  neces- 
sary gratifications.  But  sympathy  and  habit  were  now  to  yield  to  Im- 
placable necessity. 

Thus  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  had  idolized  his  mother;  dying,  she 
called  him  to  her — and  he  tiirned  away  from  the  last  prayer  of  a  parent 
in  the  agony  of  death.  After  such  an  example,  how  could  Mr.  Baleinier 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  Adrienne?  The  members  of  the  order,  of  which  he 
formed  a  part,  were  bound  to  him — but  he  was  perhaps  still  more 
strongly  bound  to  them,  for  a  long  partnership  in  evil  creates  terrible  and 
indissoluble  ties. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Baleinier  finished  his  fervid  address  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  the  .slide  of  the  wicket  in  the  door  was  softly 
pushed  back,  and  two  eyes  peered  attentively  into  the  chamber,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  doctor. 

Adrienne  could  not  withdraw  her  gaze  from  that  of  the  physician, 
which  seemed  to  fascinate  her.  Mute,  overpowered,  seized  with  a  vague 
terror,  unable  to  penetrate  the  dark  depths  of  this  man's  soul,  moved  in 
spite  of  herself  by  the  accent  of  sorrow,  half  feigned  and  half  real — the 
young  girl  had  a  momentary  feeling  of  doubt.  For  the  first  time,  it 
came  into  her  mind,  that  Mr.  Baleinier  might  perhaps  be  committing  a 
frightful  error — committing  it  in  good  faith. 

Besides,  the  anguish  of  the  past  night,  the  dangers  of  her  position,  her 
feverish  agitation,  all  concurred  to  fill  her  mind  with  trouble  and  indecis- 
ion. She  looked  at  the  physician  with  ever  increasing  surprise,  and, 
making  a  violent  effort  not  to  yield  to  a  weakness,  of  which  she  partly 
foresaw  the  dreadful  consequences,  she  exclaimed:  "No,  no,  sir;  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  believe  it.  You  have  too  much  skill,  too  much  experience, 
to  commit  such  an  error." 

"An  error!"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  a  grave  and  sorrowful  tone.  "Let 
me  speak  to  you  in  the  name  of  that  skill,  that  experience,  which  you  are 
pleased  to  ascribe  to  me.  Hear  me  but  for  a  moment,  my  dear  child; 
and  then  I  will  appeal  to  yourself." 

"To  me!"  replied  the  young  girl,  in  a  kind  of  stupor;  "you  wish  to 

persuade  me,  that "     Then,  interrupting  herself,  she  added  with  a 

convulsive  laugh:  "  This  only  is  wanting  to  your  triumph — to  bring  me 
to  confess  that  I  am  mad — that  my  place  is  here — that  I  owe  j'ou " 

"  Gratitude.  Yes,  you  do  owe  it  me,  even  as  I  told  you  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  conversation.  Listen  to  me  then:  my  words  may  be 
cruel,  but  there  are  wounds  which  can  only  be  cured  with  steel  and  fire. 
I  conjure  you,  ray  dear  child — refl(;ct — throw  back  one  impartial  glance 
at  your  past  life — weigh  your  own  thoughts — and  you  will  be  afraid  of 
yourself.  Remember  those  moments  of  strange  excitement,  during 
•which,  as  you  have  told  me,  you  seemed  to  soar  above  the  earth— and 
above  all,  whilst  it  is  yet  time — whilst  you  preserve  enough  clearness  of 
mind  to  compare  and  judge— compare,  I  entreat,  your  manner  of  living 
with  that  of  other  young  girls  of  your  age.  Is  there  a  single  one,  who  acta 
as  you  act?  who  thinks  as  you  thinkV  unless,  indeed,  you  imagine  yourself 
so  superior  to  other  women,  that,  in  virtue  of  that  supremacy,  j'ou  can 
justify  a  life  and  habits  that  have  no  parallel  in  the  world." 

"  I  have  never  had  tliis  stupid  pride,  you inow  it  well,"  said  Adrienne, 
looking  at  the  doctor  with  growing  terror. 

"Then,  my  dear  child,  to  what  are  wo  to  attribute  your  strange  and 
Inexplicable  mode  of  life?  Can  you  even  persuade  yourself  that  it  is 
founded  on  reason?  Ah,  my  child!  take  care! — As  yet,  yon  only  indulge 
In  charming  originalities  of  conduct — poetical  eccentricities — sweet  and 
vague  reveries — but  the  tendency  is  fatal,  th«  downward  coiu'so  irresisti- 
ble.   Take  carel  take  oarel— Tbe  healthful,  graceful,  spiritual  portloi:  ot 
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your  intelligence  has  yet  the  upper  hand;  it  imprints  its  character  upon 
all  your  extravagances;  but  you  do  not  know,  believe  me,  with  what 
frightful  force  the  insane  portion  of  the  mind,  at  a  given  moment,  de- 
velops itself,  and  swallows  up  the  rest.  Then  we  have  no  longer 
graceful  eccentricities,  like  yours;  but  ridiculous,  sordia,  hideous  de-  • 
lusions." 

"Ah!  you  frighten  me,"  said  the  unfortunate  girl,  as  she  passed  her 
trembling  hands  across  her  burning  brow. 

"Then,"  continued  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "then  the  last 
rays  of  intelligence  are  extinguished;  then  madness — for  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  terrible  word — gets  the  upper  hand,  and  displays  itself  in 
furious  and  savage  transports." 

"  Like  the  woman  up-stairs,"  murmured  Adrienne,  as,  with  fixed  and 
eager  look,  she  raised  her  finger  toward  the  ceiling. 

"  Sometimes,"  continued  the  doctor,  friglitened  himself  at  the  terrible 
consequences  of  his  own  words,  but  yielding  to  the  inexorable  fatality  of 
his  situation,  "  sometimes  madness  takes  a  stupid  and  brutal  form;  the 
unfortunate  creature  who  is  attacked  by  it  preserves  nothing  human  but 
the  shape — has  only  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals — eats  with  vorac- 
ity, and  moves  ever  backward  and  forward  in  the  cell  in  which  such  a 
being  is  obliged  to  be  confined.     That  is  all  its  life — all!" 

"Like  the  woman  yonder,"  cried  Adrienne,  with  a  still  wilder  look, 
as  she  slowly  raised  her  arm  toward  the  window  that  was  visible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building. 

"  Why,  j'es,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier.  "Like  you,  unhappy  child,  those 
women  were  young,  fair,  and  witty — but  like  you,  alas!  tliey  had  in  them 
the  fatal  germ  of  insanity,  which,  not  having  been  destroyed  in  time, 
grew,  and  grew,  larger  and  ever  larger,  until  it  overspread  and  destroyed 
their  reason." 

"  Oh,  mercy!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  head  was  get- 
ting confused  with  terror;  "mercy!  do  not  tell  me  such  things! — lam 
afraid.  Take  me  from  this  place — oh!  take  me  from  this  place!"  she 
added,  with  a  heart-rending  accent;  "for,  if  I  remain  here,  I  shall  end 
oy  becoming  mad!" 

Then,  struggling  with  the  terrible  agony  which  assailed  her,  Adrienne 
resumed:  "  No!  do  not  hope  it!  I  shall  not  become  mad.  I  have  all  my 
reason.  I  am  not  blind  enough  to  believe  what  you  tell  me.  Doubtless, 
I  live  differently  from  others;  I  think  differently  from  others;  I  am 
shocked  by  things  that  do  not  offend  others;  but  what  does  all  this  prove? 
Only,  that  I  am  different  from  others.  Have  I  a  bad  heart?  Am  I  en- 
vious or  selfish?  My  ideas  are  singular,  I  know — yes,  I  know  it — but 
then,  Mr.  Baleinier,  is  not  their  tendency  good,  generous,  noble? — Ah!" 
cried  Adrienne,  in  a  supplicating  voice,  whilst  her  tears  flowed  abund- 
antly, "  I  have  never  in  my  life  done  a  malicious  action;  my  worst  errors 
have  arisen  from  excess  of  liberality.  Is  it  to  be  mad,  lo  wish 
to  see  everybody  about  one  happy?  And  then,  if  you  are  mad,  you 
must  feel  it  yourself — and  I  do  not  feel  it — and  yet — I  scarcely  know — you 
tell  me  such  terrible  tilings  of  those  two  women!  You  ought  to  know 
these  things  better  than  I.  But  then,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  an  accent  of  the  deepest  despair,  "  there  must  be  something  to  be 
done.  Why,  if  you  felt  an  interest  for  me,  did  you  wait  so  long  ?  Why 
did  you  not  take  pity  on  me  sooner?  But  the  most  frightful  is,  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to  believe  you — for  all  this  may  be  a  snare — 
but  no,  no! — you  weep — it  is  true  then — >ou  weep!"  And  she  looked 
anxiously  at  Mr.  Baleinier,  who,  notwithstanding  his  cynical  philoso- 
phy, could  not  restrain  his  tears  at  the  sight  of  these  nameless  tortures. 

"Touweep  over  me,"  she  continued;  "it  is  then  true!  But  (good 
Heaven!)  there  must  be  something  to  be  done — is  it  not  so?  I  will  do  all 
that  you  wish — all — so  that  I  may  not  be  like  those  women.  But  if  it 
sbould  be  too  late?  no,  it  is  not  too  U^te— say  it  is  not  too  late,  my  good 
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Mr.  Baleinier!  Oh,  now  I  ask  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  when  yott 
came  in — ^but  then  1  did  not  know,  you  see — I  did  not  know!" 

To  these  few  broken  words,  interrupted  by  sobs,  and  pronounced  with 
a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  succeeded  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  the  physician  dried  his  tears.  His  resolution  had  almost  failed 
him.  Adrienne  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Suddenly  she  again  lifted  her 
head;  her  countenance  was  calmer  than  before,  though  agitated  by  a 
nervous  trembling. 

"  Mr.  Baleinier,"  she  resumed,  with  touching  dignity,  "I  hardly  know 
what  I  said  to  you  just  now.  Terror,  I  think,  made  me  wander;  I  have 
again  collected  myself.  Hear  me!  I  know  that  I  am  in  your  power;  I 
know  that  nothing  can  deliver  me  from  it.  Are  you  an  implacable  enemy? 
or  are  you  a  friend?  I  am  rot  able  to  determine.  Do  you  really  ap- 
prehend, as  you  assure  me,  that  what  is  now  eccentricity  will  hereafter 
become  madness — or  are  you  the  accomplice  of  an  infernal  machina- 
tion? You  alone  can  answer.  In  spite  of  my  boasted  courage,  I  confess 
myself  conquered.  Whatever  is  required  of  me — you  understand — 
whatever  it  may  be,  I  will  subscribe  to  it — I  give  you  my  word,  and  you 
know  that  I  hold  it  sacred — you  have  then  no  longer  any  interest  to  keep 
me  here.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  really  think  my  reason  in  danger— 
and  I  own  that  you  have  awakened  in  my  mind  vague,  but  frightful 
doubts — tell  it  me,  and  I  will  believe  you.  I  am  alone,  at  your  mercy, 
without  friends,  without  counsel — I  trust  myself  blindly  to  you.  I  know 
not  if  I  address  myself  to  a  guardian  or  a  destroyer — but  I  say  to  you 
— here  is  my  happiness — here  is  my  life — take  it— ^I  have  no  strength  to 
dispute  it  with  youl" 

These  touching  words,  full  of  mournful  resignation  and  almost  hope- 
less reliance,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  indecision  of  Mr.  Baleinier.  Al- 
ready deeply  moved  by  this  scene,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  determined  at  all  events  to 
dissipate  the  terrible  and  unjust  fears  with  which  he  had  inspired 
Adrienne.  Sentiments  of  remorse  and  pity,  which  now  animated  the 
physician,  were  visible  in  his  countenance. 

Alas!  they  were  too  visible.  At  the  moment  when  he  approached  to 
take  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  a  little,  sharp  voice  ex- 
claimed from  behind  the  wicket:  "Mr.  Baleinier!" 

"Rodin!"  murmured  the  doctor  to  himself;  "he  had  his  eyes upou 
me." 

"  Who  calls  you!"  asked  the  young  girl  of  the  physician. 

"A  person  that  I  promised  to  meet  here  this  morning,"  replied  he, 
with  the  utmost  depression,  "to  go  with  him  to  the  Convent  de  Sainte- 
Marie,  which  is  close  at  hand." 

"  And  what  answer  have  you  to  give  me?"  said  Adrienne,  with  mortal 
anguish. 

After  a  moment  of  solemn  silence,  during  which  he  turned  his  fac© 
toward  the  wicket,  the  doctor  replied,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion:  "I 
am — what  I  have  always  been— a  friend  incapable  of  deceiving  you." 

Adrienne  became  deadly  pale.  Then,  extending  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Baleinier,  she  said  to  him  in  a  voice  that  .she  endeavored  tq  render  calm: 
"Thank  you— I  will  have  courage— but  will  it  be  very  long?" 

"  Perhaps  a  mouth.  Solitude,  reflection,  a  proper  regimen,  my 
attentive  care,  may  do  much.  You  will  be  allowed  everything  that  is 
compatible  with  your  situation.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  you.  If 
this  room  displeases  you,  I  will  give  you  another." 

"  No— this  or  another— it  is  of  little  consequence,"  answered  Adrienne, 
With  an  air  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

"Come,  come!  be  of  good  courage.    There  is  no  reason  to  despair." 

"  Perhaps  you  flatter  me,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  pain. 
"Betum  HOOD,"  she  added,  "my  du^  Mx.  Balekuerl  my  ooly  hope  is  ia 
yon." 

I 
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Her  head  fell  npon  her  bosom,  her  hands  upon  her  knees — and  sh*  re 
niained  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  pale,  motionless,  overwhelmed 
with  woe. 

"  Madl"  she  repeated,  when  Mr.  Baleinier  had  disappeared.  "Perhaps 
madl" 

******* 
We  have  enlarged  upon  this  episode,  much  less  romantic  than  it  may 
appear.  Many  times  have  motives  of  interest  or  vengeance,  or  per- 
fidious machinations,  led  to  the  abuse  of  the  imprudent  facility  with 
which  inmates  are  received  in  certain  private  lunatic  asylums,  from  the 
hands  of  their  families  or  friends. 

We  shall  subsequently  explain  our  views,  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  inspection,  under  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  for  the 
periodical  survey  of  these  institutions,  and  others  of  no  less  importance, 
which  are  at  present  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  superintendence, 
and  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  apeak. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRESENTIMENTS. 

Whilst  the  preceding  events  took  place  in  the  asylum  of  Dr.  Baleinier, 
other  scenes  were  passing,  about  the  same  hour,  at  Frances  Baudoin's, 
in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche. 

,  Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  just  struck  at  the  church  of  Saint- 
Merry;  the  day  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  sleet  rattled  against  the 
windows  of  the  poor  chamber  of  Dagobert's  wife. 

As  yet  ignorant  of  her  son's  arrent,  Frances  had  waited  for  him  the 
whole" of  the  preceding  evening,  ahd  a  good  part  of  the  night,  with  the 
most  anxious  uneasiness:  yielding  at  length  to  fatigue,  and  overcome 
with  sleep,  she  had  thrown  herself,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  a  mattress  beside  the  bed  of  Rose  and  Blanche.  But  she  rose  with 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  to  ascend  to  the  garret  of  Agricola,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  he  might  have  returned  home  some  hours  before. 

Rose  and  Blanche  had  just  risen,  and  dressed  themselves.  They  were 
alone  in  the  sad,  chilly  apartment.  Rabat-joie,  whom  Dagobert  had  left 
at  Paris,  was  stretched  at  full  length  near  the  cold  stove;  with  his  long 
muzzle  resting  on  his  two  fore-paws,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  two 
sisters. 

Having  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  they  had  perceived  the  agita- 
tion and  anguish  of  Dagobert's  wife.  They  had  seen  her  walk  up  and 
down,  talking  to  herself,  now  listening  to  the  least  noise  that  came  from 
the  staircase,  and  now  kneeling  before  the  crucifix  placed  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  room.  The  orphans  were  not  aware,  that,  whilst  she 
prayed  with  fervor  on  behalf  of  her  son,  this  excellent  woman  was  pray- 
ing for  them  also — for  the  state  of  their  souls  filled  her  with  anxiety  and 
alarm. 

The  day  before,  when  Dagobert  had  set  out  for  Chartres,  Frances,  hav- 
ing assisted  Rose  and  Blanche  to  rise,  had  invited  them  to  say  their 
morning-prayer;  they  answfred  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  that  they 
did  not  know  any,  and  that  their  only  devotions  consisted  in  addressing 
their  mother,  who  was  in  heaven.  And  when  Frances,  struck  with 
painful  surprise,  spoke  to  them  of  catechism,  confirmation,  communion, 
the  two  sisters  opened  wide  their  large  eyes  with  astonishment,  under- 
standing nothing  of  this  talk. 

According  to)  her  simple  faith,  the  good  woman,  terrified  at  the  igno- 
rance of  the  young  girls  in  matters  of  religion,  believed  their'souls  to  be 
in  the  greatest  peril ;  the  more  so  as,  having  asked  them  if  they  had  ever 
been  baptized  (at  the  same  time  explaining  to  them  *he  nature  of  thaC 
Bacrament),  the  orphana  answered  they  did  not  think  they  bad,  9i»oe 
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there  was  neither  church  nor  priest  in  the  village  -where  they  were  bom, 
during  the  exile  of  their  mother  in  Siberia. 

Placing  oneself  in  llie  position  of  Frances,  one  may  understand  ho\* 
much  she  was  grieved  and  alarmed:  for,  in  her  eyes,  these  young  girls, 
■whom  she  already  loved  tenderly,  so  charmed  was  she  with  their  sweet 
disposition,  were  nothing  but  poor  heathens,  innocently  devoted  to  eter- 
nal damnation.  So,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  or  conceal  her  anguish, 
she  had  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  promising  immediately  to  attend  to 
their  salvation,  and  regretting  that  Dagobert  had  not  thought  of  having 
them  baptized  by  the  way.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  notion  had 
never  once  occurred  to  the  ex -grenadier. 

When  she  went  to  her  usual  Sunday  devotions,  Frances  had  net  dared 
to  take  Rose  and  Blanche  with  her,  as  their  complete  ignorance  of 
sacred  things  would  have  rendered  their  presence  at  church  iiseless,  if 
not  scandalous;  but,  in  her  own  fervent  prayers,  she  implored  the  celes- 
tial mercy  for  these  orphans,  who  did  not  themselves  know  the  desper- 
ate position  of  their  souls. 

Rose  and  Blanche  were  now  left  alone,  in  the  absence  of  Dagobert' s 
wife.  They  were  still  dressed  in  mourning,  and  their  charming  faces 
seemed  even  more  pensive  than  usual.  Though  they  were  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  misfortune,  they  had  been  struck,  since  their  arrival  at  the 
Rue  Brise-Miche,  with  the  painful  contrast  between  tlie  poor  dwelling 
which  thev  had  come  to  inhabit,  and  the  wonders  which  their  young 
imagination  had  conceived  of  Pai-is,  the  golden  city  of  their  dreanxs. 
But  soon  this  natural  a.stonishment  was  replaced  by  thoughts  of  singular 
gravity  for  their  age.  The  contemplation  of  his  honest  and  laborious 
poverty  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  orphans,  and  their  reflections 
were  no  longer  those  of  cliildren,'  but  of  young  women.  Assisted  by 
their  admirable  spirit  of  justice,  and  of  sympathy  for  all  that  is  good,  by 
their  noble  heart,  by  a  character  at  ouce  delicate  and  courageous,  they 
had  observed  and  meditated  much  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Listen,"  said  Ro.se  to  Blanche,  when  Frances  had  quitted  the  room, 
"that  poor  wife  of  Dagobert  is  very  uneasy.  Didst  thou  remark  in  the 
night— how  agitated  she  was?  how  she  wept  and  prayed?" 

"  I  was  grieved  to  see  it,  sister,  and  asked  myself  what  could  be  the 
cause." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  guess.  Perhaps  we  may  be  the  cause  of  her 
uneasiness." 

"  Why  so,  sister?  Is  it  because  we  cannot  say  our  prayers,  nor  tell  if 
we  have  ever  been  baptized?" 

"That  seemed  to  give  her  a  good  deal  of  pain,  it  is  trac.  I  was  qnite 
touched  by  it,  for  it  proves  that  .she  loves  us  tenderly.  But  I  could  no» 
understand  how  we  ran  such  terrible  danger  as  she  said  we  did." 

"Nor  I  either,  sister.  We  have  always  tried  not  to  displease  our 
mother,  who  sees  and  hears  us." 

"  We  love  those  who  love  us;  we  hate  nobody;  we  are  resigned  to 
whatever  may  happen  to  us.    Who  can  reproach  us  with  any  harm?" 

"No  one.    But  perhaps  we  may  do  some  without  meaning  it." 

"  We?" 

"  Yes— and  therefore  I  said:  We  may  perhaps  be  the  cauee  of  our 
good  friend's  uneasiness." 

"How  so?" 

"  Listen,  my  sister!  yesterday,  Madame  Frances  tried  to  work  at  those 
sacks  of  course  cloth  there  on  the  table." 

"Yes;  and  in  about  half  au  hour,  .she  told  us  sorrowfully,  that  she 
could  not  go  on,  because  her  eyes  failed  her,  and  she  could  not  see 
fjlearly." 

"  80  that  she  is  notable  to  earn  her  living." 

•'  No— but  her  son,  Mr.  Agricola,  works  for  her.    He  looks  .so  good. 
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lo  gay,  so  frank,  and  so  happy  to  devote  himself  for  his  mother.    Ah, 
indeed!  he  is  the  worthy  brother  of  our  angel  Gabriel!" 

"  Thou  wilt  see  my  reason  for  speaking  of  this.  Our  good  old  Daigo- 
bert  told  us,  that,  when  we  arrived  here,  he  had  only  a  few  pieces  of 
mon»y  left." 

"That  is  true." 

"  Now  both  he  and  his  wife  are  unable  to  earn  their  living:  what  can 
a  poor  old  soldier  do?" 

"  Thou  art  right;  he  only  knows  how  to  love  us,  and  take  care  of  us 
like  his  childreu." 

"  It  must  then  be  Mr.  Agricola  who  will  have  to  support  his  father; 
for  Gabriel  is  a  poor  priest,  who  possesses  nothing,  and  can  render  no 
assistance  to  those  who  have  brought  hijn  up.  So  Mr.  Agricola  will 
have  to  support  the  whole  family." 

"  Doubtless— he  owes  it  to  his  father  and  mother — it  is  his  duty,  and 
he  will  do  it  with  a  good  will." 

"  Yes,  my  sister — but  he  owes  us  nothing." 

"  What  dost  thou  say,  Blanche?" 

"  He  will  be  obliged  to  work  for  us  also,  as  we  possess  nothing  In  the 
world." 

"  True— I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

"  It  is  very  well,  sister,  for  our  father  to  be  Duke  and  Marshal  of 
France,  as  Dagobert  tells  us— it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  hope  great 
things  from  this  medal — but  as  long  as  our  father  is  not  here,  and  our 
hopes  are  not  realized,  we  shall  be  only  poor  orphans,  obliged  to  remain 
at  the  charge  of  this  honest  family,  to  whom  we  already  owe  so  much, 
and  who  find  it  so  hard  to  live,  that " 

"  Why  dost  thou  pause,  sister?" 

"  Whafi  I  am  about  to  say  would  make  some  people  laugh;  but  thou 
wilt  understand  it.  Yesterday,  when  Dagobert's  wife  saw  poor  Rabat- 
joie  at  his  dinner,  she  said,  sorrowfully:  '  Alas!  he  eats  like  a  person!' 
— so  that  I  could  almost  have  cried  to  hear  her.  They  must  be  very  poor, 
and  yet  we  come  to  increase  their  poverty." 

The  two  sisters  looked  sadly  at  each  other,  whilst  Rabat-joie  pretended 
not  to  understand  what  they  said  of  his  voracity. 

"Sister,  I  understand  thee,"  said  Rose,  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"  Well,  we  must  not  be  at  the  charge  of  any  one.  We  are  young,  and  have 
good  courage.  Till  our  fate  is  decided,  let  us  fancy  ourselves  daughters 
of  workmen.  After  all,  is  not  our  grandfather  a  workman?  Let  us  find 
some  employment,  and  earn  our  own  living.  One  must  be  so  proud  and 
happy  to  earn  one's  living!" 

"Good  little  sister!"  said  Blanche,  embracing  Rose.  "What  happi- 
ness! thou  art  first;  kiss  me!" 

"How  so?" 

"  Thy  project  is  exactly  mine.  Yesterday,  when  I  heard  Dagobert's 
wife  complain  so  sadly  that  she  had  lost  her  sight,  I  looked  into  thy  larga 
eyes,  which  reminded  me  of  my  own,  and  said  to  myself:  '  Well!  if  this 
poor  old  woman  have  lost  her  sight,  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  can  see 
pretty  clearly ' — which  is  a  compensation,"  added  Blanche,  with  a  smile. 

"  And,  after  all,"  resumed  Rose,  smiling  in  her  turn,  "  the  j'oung  ladies 
in  question  are  not  so  very  awkward  as  not  to  be  able  to  sew  up  great 
sacks  of  coarse  cloth — though  it  may  hurt  their  fingers  a  little." 

"  So  we  had  both  the  same  thought,  as  usual;  only  I  wished  to  surprise 
thee,  and  wait  till  we  were  alone,  to  tell  thee  my  plan." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  something  which  teases  me." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  First  of  all,  Dagobert  and  his  wife  will  be  sure  to  say  to  us:  '  Young 
ladies,  you  are  not  fitted  for  such  work.  What!  the  daughters  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  to  be  sewing  up  great,  ugly  sacks?'  And  then,  if  we 
insist  upon  it,  they  will  add;  'Well,  we  have  no  work  to  give  you.    If 
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you  want  any,  you  must  seek  for  it.'  What  would  the  young  ladies  do 
then?" 

"  The  fact  is,  that  when  Dagobert  has  made  up  his  mind  to  any- 
thiiig " 

"  Oh,  even  then,  if  we  coax  him  well " 

"  Yes,  in  certain  things;  but  in  others  he  is  immovable.  It  is  just  &a 
if,  upon  the  jou';ney,  we  had  wished  to  prevent  his  doing  so  much  for 
us." 

"  Sister,  an  idea  strikes  me,"  cried  Rose;  "  an  excellent  ideal" 

"What  is  it?  quick!" 

•'  Thou  knowest  the  young  woman  that  they  call  La  Mayeux,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  so  serviceable  and  persevering?' ' 

"  Oh,  yes!  and  so  timid  and  discreet.  She  seems  always  to  be  afraid 
of  giving  offense,  even  if  she  looks  at  one.  Yesterday  she  did  not  per- 
ceive that  I  saw  her;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  thee  with  so  good  and 
sweet  an  expression,  that  tears  came  into  mine  at  the  very  sight  of  it." 

"  Well,  we  must  ask  La  Mayeux  how  she  gets  work,  for  certainly  she 
lives  by  her  labor." 

"  Thou  art  right.  She  will  tell  us  all  about  it;  and,  when  we  know, 
Dagobert  may  scold  us,  or  try  to  make  great  ladies  of  us,  we  will  be  as 
obstinate  as  he  is." 

"  That  is  it;  we  must  show  some  character.  We  will  prove  to  him,  as 
he  says  himself,  that  we  have  a  soldier's  blood  in  our  veins." 

"  We  will  say  to  him:  If  we  should  one  day  be  rich,  my  good  Dago- 
bert, we  shall  only  remember  this  time  with  the  more  pleasure." 

"  It  is  agreed  then,  is  it  not.  Rose?  The  first  time  that  we  are  alone 
with  La  Mayeux,  we  must  make  her  our  confidante,  and  ask  her  for  in- 
formation.   She  is  so  good  a  person,  that  she  will  not  refuse  us." 

"  And  when  our  father  comes  home,  he  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  with 
our  courage." 

"  And  will  approve  our  wish  to  support  ourselves,  as  If  we  were  alone 
in  the  world." 

At  these  words  of  her  sister.  Rose  started.  A  cloud  of  sadness,  al- 
most of  alarm,  passed  over  her  charming  countenance,  as  she  exclaimed: 
"Ah,  sister!  what  a  horrible  thought!" 

"  What  is  the  matter?  thy  look  frightens  me." 

"At  the  moment  when  I  heard  thee  say,  that  our  father  would  ap- 
prove our  wish  to  support  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  alone  in  the  world — a 
frightful  thought  struck  me — I  know  not  why — but  feel  how  my  heart 
beats — just  as  if  some  misfortune  were  about  to  happen  to  us." 

"It  is  true;  thy  poor  heart  beats  violently.  But  what  was  this  frightful 
thought?" 

"  When  we  were  prisoners,  they  did  not  at  least  separate  us,  and  then 
ihe  prison  was  a  kind  of  shelter " 

"  A  sad  one,  though  shared  with  thee." 

"  But  if,  when  arrived  here,  any  accident  had  parted  us  from  Dago- 
bert— if  we  had  been  left  alone,  without  resources  in  this  great  town?" 

"Ah,  sister!  do  not  speak  of  that.  It  would  indeed  be  terrible, 
what  would  become  of  us.  kind  Heaven?" 

At  this  cruel  thought,  tne  two  young  girls  remained  for  a  moment 
speechless  with  emotion.  Their  sweet  faces,  which  hud  just  before  glowed 
with  a  generous  hope,  grew  pale  and  sad.  After  a  pretty  long  silencw, 
Rose  uplifted  her  eyes,  now  filled  with  tears,  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice:  "  Why  does  this  thought  affect  us  so  deeply,  sister?  My  heart 
Binks  withiu  me,  as  if  it  were  really  to  happen  to  us." 

"  I  feel  frightened  us  thou  art.  Alus!  were  we  both  to  be  lost  in  this 
ImmeuBe  city,  what  would  become  of  us!" 

"  Do  not  let  us  give  way  to  these  ideas,  Blanche!  Are  we  not  bow  In 
Pagobert'e  house,  in  the  midst  of  good  people?" 
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"  And  yet,  sister,"  said  Rose,  with  a  pensive  air,  "it  Is  pwhaps  good 
for  us  to  have  had  this  thought." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  we  shall  now  find  this  poor  lodging  all  the  better,  as  it 
affords  a  shelter  from  such  fears.  And  when,  thanks  to  our  labor,  we 
are  no  longer  a  burden  to  any  one,  what  more  can  we  need  untQ  the 
arrival  of  our  father?" 

"  We  shall  want  for  nothing— there  thou  art  right— but  still,  why  did 
this  thought  occur  to  us,  and  why  does  it  weigh  so  heavily  on  our 
minds?" 

"  Yei,  indeed — why?  Are  we  not  here  in  the  midst  of  friends  that  love 
us?  How  can  we  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  be  left  alone  in  Paris?  It  is 
impossible  that  such  a  misfortune  should  happen  to  us — is  it  not  so,  my 
dear  sister?" 

"  Impossible!"  said  Rose,  shuddering.  "  If  the  day  before  we  reached 
that  village  in  Germany,  where  poor  Jovial  was  killed,  any  one  had  said 
to  us:  '  To-morrow,  you  will  be  in  prison ' — we  should  have  answered  as 
now:  '  It  is  impossible.  Is  not  Dagobert  there  to  protect  us?  What  have 
we  to  fear?'  And  yet,  sister,  the  day  after  we  were  close  prisoners  at 
Leipsic." 

"Oh!  do  not  speak  thus,  my  dear  sister!    It  frightens  me!" 

By  a  sympathetic  movement,  the  orphans  took  each  other  by  the  hand, 
whilst  they  pressed  close  together,  and  looked  around  with  involuntary 
fear.  The  sensation  they  felt  was,  in  fact,  deep,  strange,  inexplicable- 
one  of  those  dark  presentiments  which  come  over  us  in  spite  of  our- 
selves— those  fatal  gleams  of  prescience,  which  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  future. 

Strange  glimpses  of  divination!  often  no  sooner  perceived  than  forgot- 
ten— but  which,  when  justified  by  the  event,  appear  in  all  the  attributes 
of  an  awful  fatality  I 

******* 

The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  still  absorbed  in  the  mournful 
reverie  which  these  singular  thoughts  had  awakened,  when  Dagobert'a 
wife,  returning  from  her  son's  chamber,  entered  the  room  with  a  pain- 
fully agitated  countenance. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LETTER, 

•  The  agitation  of  Frances  was  so  perceptible,  that  Rose  could  not  help 
exclaiming:  "  Good  gracious,  madame!  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Alas,  my  dear  young  ladies!  I  can  no  longer  conceal  it  from  you," 
said  Frances,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Since  yesterday,  I  am  half  dead.  I 
expected  my  son  to  supper  as  usual,  and  he  never  came;  but  I  would  not 
let  you  see  how  much  I  suffered.  I  continued  to  expect  him,  minute 
after  minute;  for  ten  years  he  has  never  gone  up  to  bed  without  coming 
to  kiss  me;  so  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  night  close  to  the  door,  listen- 
ing if  I  could  hear  his  step.  But  he  did  not  come;  and,  at  last,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the  mattress.  I 
have  just  been  to  see  (for  I  still  had  a  faint  hope)  if  my  son  had  come  in 
this  morning " 

"Well,  madame?" 

"  There  is  no  sign  of  him!"  said  the  poor  mother,  drying  her  tears. 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  with  emotion;  the  same  thought 
filled  the  minds  of  both:  if  Agricola  should  not  return,  how  would  this 
family  live?  and  would  they  not  in  iuch  an  event,  become  doubly  burden- 
some? 

"But  perhaps,  madame,"  said  Blanche.  "Mr.  Agricola  remained  too 
lale  ftt  Im  work  to  retui-u  home  last  night." 

J/»i>'-         ■—       -     -. 
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"  Oh!  no,  no!  he  would  have  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  be- 
cause he  knew  what  uneasiness  he  would  cause  me  by  stopping  out. 
Alas!  some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to  him !  Perhaps  he  has  been 
injured  at  the  forge,  he  is  so  persevering  at  his  work.  Ali,  my  poor  boy! 
and,  as  if  I  did  not  feel  enough  anxiety  about  him,  1  am  also  uneasy 
about  the  poor  young  woman  who  hvesup-stairs." 

"  How  so,  madamev" 

"  When  I  left  my  son's  room,  I  went  into  hers,  to  tell  her  my  grief, 
for  she  is  almost  a  daughter  to  me;  but  I  did  not  find  her  in  the  little 
closet,  where  she  lives,  and  tlie  bed  had  not  even  been  slept  in.  Where 
can  she  have  gone  so  early — she,  that  hardly  ever  goes  out?" 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  with  fresh  uneasiness,  for  they 
counted  nmch  upon  La  Mayeus  to  help  them  in  the  resolution  they  had 
taken.  Fortunately,  both  they  and  Frances  were  soon  to  be  satisfied  on 
this  head,  for  they  heard  two  discreet  knocks  at  the  door,  and  the  voice 
of  La  Mayeux  saying:  "  Can  1  come  in,  Madame  Frances?" 

By  a  spontaneous  impulse.  Rose  and  Blanche  ran  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it  to  the  young  girl.  Sleet  and  snow  had  been  falling  incessantly 
since  the  evening  before;  the  gingham  dress  of  the  young  seamstress, 
her  little  cotton  shawl,  and  the  black  net  cap,  which,  leaving  uncovered 
two  thick  bands  of  chestnut  hair,  encircled  her  pale  and  interesting 
countenance,  were  all  drippiug  wet;  the  cold  had  given  a  livid  appear- 
ance to  her  thin,  white  hands;  it  was  only  in  the  tire  of  her  blue  eyes, 
generally  so  soft  and  timid,  that  one  perceived  the  extraordinary  energy, 
which  this  frail  and  fearful  creature  had  gathered  from  the  emergency  of 
the  occasion. 

"  Dear  me!  where  dost  thou  come  from,  my  good  Mayeux?"  said 
Frances.  "  Just  now,  in  going  to  see  if  my  son  had  returned,  I  opened 
thy  door,  and  was  quite  astonished  to  find  thee  gone  out  so  early." 

"  I  bring  you  news  of  Agi'icola." 

"  Of  my  son!"  cried  Frances,  trembling  all  over.  "What  hae  hap- 
pened to  him?    Didst  see  him?  didst  speak  to  him?  where  is  he?" 

"  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  know  where  he  is."  Then,  perceiving  that 
Frances  grew  very  pale.  La  Mayeux  added:  "He  is  well;  he  is  in  no 
danger." 

"  Blessed  be  God,  who  has  pity  on  a  poor  sinner! — who  yesterday 
restored  me  my  husband,  and  to-day,  after  a  night  of  cruel  angiiish, 
assures  me  of  the  safety  of  my  child!"  So  saying,  Frances  knelt  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  crossed  herself  with  fervor. 

During  the  moment  of  silence  caused  by  this  pious  movement.  Rose 
and  Blanche  approached  La  Mayeux,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  with 
an  expression  of  touching  interest:  "  How  wet  you  are!  you  must  be 
very  cold.  Take  care  you  do  not  get  ill. — We  did  not  venture  to  ask 
Madame  Frances  to  light  the  fire  in  the  stove,  but  now  we  will  do  so." 

Surprised  and  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters, 
La  Mayeux,  who  was  more  sensible  than  others  tu  the  least  mark  of  in- 
terest, answered  them  with  a  look  of  ineffable  gratitude:  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  young  ladies;  but  1  am  accustomed  to  the  cold,  and  am, 
moreover,  so  anxious  tliat  I  do  not  feel  it."  « 

"And  my  son?"  said  Frances,  rising,  after  she  had  remained  some 
moments  on  her  knees;  "  why  did  he  stay  out  all  night?  And  couldst 
thou  tell  me  where  to  find  hmi,  my  good  Mayeux?  Will  he  soon  comef 
why  is  he  so  long?" 

"  Madame  Frances,  I  assure  you  that  Agricola  is  well;  but  I  must  in- 
form you,  that  for  some  time " 

"  Well?" 

"  You  must  have  courage,  tuadume." 

"Ah!  the  blood  runs  cold  In  my  veins.  What  hue  happened?  why 
shall  1  not  Hce  him?"  i^ 

"Alas,  mudame!  he  is  arrested.". 
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"  Arrested!"  cried  Rose  and  Blanche,  with  affright. 

"Father!  thy  will  be  done!"  said  Frances;  "  but  it  is  a  great  misfort- 
une.  Arrested !  and  for  what?  He  that  is  so  good  and  honest.  Thera 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"The  day  before  yesterday,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "I  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  by  which  I  was  informed  that  Agricola  might  b« 
arrested  from  one  moment  to  the  other  on  account  of  his  song  of  the 
'Free  Workmen.'  We  agreed  together  that  he  should  go  to  the  rich 
young  lady  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  who  had  offered  him  her  services, 
and  ask  her  to  procure  bail  for  him,  to  prevent  his  going  to  prison.  Yes^ 
terday  morning,  he  set  out  to  go  to  the  young  lady's." 

"  And  neither  of  you  told  me  anything  of  all  this — why  did  you  hid« 
it  from  me?" 

"  That  we  might  not  make  you  uneasy,  Madame  Frances;  for,  count- 
ing on  the  generosity  of  that  young  lady,  I  expected  Agiicola  back  every 
moment.  When  he  did  not  come  yesterday  evening,  I  said  to  myself; 
♦Perhaps  the  necessary  formalities,  with  regard  to  the  bail,  have  de- 
tained him.'  But  the  time  passed  on,  and  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
anc«.    I  have  watched  all  night,  expecting  him." 

'"  So  thou  didst  not  go  to  bed,  my  good  Mayeux?" 

"  No,  I  was  too  uneasy.  This  morning,  not  being  able  to  conquei 
my  fears,  I  went  out  before  dawn  of  day.  I  remembered  the  address  of 
the  young  lady  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  and  I  ran  thither." 

"  Oh,  well!"  said.Frances,  with  anxiety;  "  thou  wast  in  the  right.  Ac- 
cording to  what  my  son  told  us,  that  young  lady  appeared  very  good 
and  generous." 

La  Mayeux  shook  her  head  sorrowfully;  a  tear  glittered  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  continued:  "  It  was  still  dark  when  I  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  Babylone; 
I  waited  till  the  daylight  was  come." 

"Poor  child!  thou,  who  art  so  weak  and  timid,"  said  Frances,  with 
deep  feeling,  "  to  go  so  far,  and  in  this  dreadful  weather!  Ah,  thou  hast 
been  a  real  daughter  to  me!" 

"  And  has  not  Agricola  been  like  a  brother  to  me?"  said  La  Mayeux, 
softly,  with  a  slight  blush.    Then  she  resumed  as  follows: 

"  When  it  was  daylight,  I  ventured  to  ring  at  the  door  of  the  little  pa- 
vilion; a  charming  young  girl,  but  with  a  sad,  pale  countenance,  opened 
the  door  to  me.  '  Mademoiselle,  I  come  in  the  name  of  an  unfortunate 
mother  in  despair,'  said  I  to  her  immediately,  fori  was  so  poorly  dressed, 
that  I  feared  to  be  sent  away  as  a  beggar;  but  seeing,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  young  girl  listened  to  me  with  kindness,  I  asked  her  if,  the  day 
before,  a  young  workman  had  not  come  to  solicit  a  great  favor  of  her 
mistress.  '  Alas!  yes,'  answered  the  young  girl;  'my  mistress  was  going 
to  interest  herself  for  him,  and,  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
arrested,  she  concealed  him  here;  unfortunately,  his  retreat  was  discov- 
ered, and  yesterday  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  he  was  arrested,  a»d  taken 
to  prison.' " 

Though  the  orphans  took  no  part  in  this  melancholy  conversation,  tb« 
sorrow  and  anxiety  depicted  in  their  countenances,  showed  how  much 
they  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  Dagobert's  wife. 

"  But  the  young  lady?"  cried  Frances.  "  Thou  shouldst  have  tried  to 
see  her,  my  good  Mayeux,  and  begged  her  not  to  abandon  my  son.  She 
is  so  rich,  that  she  must  have  influence,  and  her  protection  might  save 
us  from  great  calamities." 

"Alas!"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  bitter  grief ,"  we  must  renounce  this 
last  hope." 

"And  why?"  said  Frances.  "  If  this  young  lady  is  so  good,  she  will 
have  pity  upon  us,  when  she  knows  that  my  son  is  the  only  support  of  a 
whole  family,  and  that  for  him  to  go  to  prison  is  worse  than  for  another, 
because  it  will  reduce  us  all  to  the  greatest  misery." 

",Bttt  this  young  lady,"  replied  La  Mayeux, "  according  to  what  I  leam' 
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ed  from  her  weeping  maid— this  young  lady  was  taken  last  evening  to  a 
lunatic  asylum:  it  appears,  she  is  mad." 

"Mad! — Ah!  it  is  horrible  for  her,  and  for  us  also — for  now  there  is 
no  hope.  What  will  become  of  us,  without  my  son?  Oh,  dear!  oh, 
dear!"    And  the  unfortunate  woman  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  exclamation  of  despair.  Rose  and 
Blanche  exchanged  mournful  glances,  for  they  perceived  that  their  pres- 
ence augmented  the  terrible  embarrassments  of  this  family.  La  Mayeux, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  a  prey  to  painful  emotions,  and  trembling  with 
cold  in  her  wet  clothes,  sank  exhausted  on  a  chair,  and  reflected  on  theii 
desperate  position. 

That  position  was  indeed  a  cruel  one! 

Often,  in  times  of  political  disturbances,  or  of  agitation  among  the 
laboring  classes,  caused  by  want  of  work,  or  by  the  unjust  reduction  of 
wages  (the  result  of  the  powerful  coalition  of  the  capitalists) — often  are 
whole  families  reduced,  by  a  measure  of  preventive  imprisonment,  to  as 
deplorable  a  position  as  that  of  Dagobert's  household,  after  the  arrest  of 
Agricola— an  arrest,  which,  as  will  afterward  appear,  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  maneuvers  of  Rodin. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  "preventive  imprisonment,"  of  which  the 
victims  are  almost  always  honest  and  industrious  workmen,  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  combining  together,  by  the  inorganisation  of  labor  and  the  irv- 
mifficiency  of  wages,  it  is  painful  to  see  the  law,  which  ought  to  be  equal 
for  all,  refuse  to  some  what  it  grants  to  others — because  the  latter  can 
dispose  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Thus,  under  many  circumstances, 
the  rich  man,  by  giving  bail,  can  escape  the  annoyance  and  inconveniences 
of  a  preventive  incarceration;  he  deposits  a  sum  of  money,  pledges  hi« 
word  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  goes  back  to  his  pleasures,  his  oc- 
cupations, and  the  sweet  delights  of  his  family.  Nothing  can  be  better: 
an  accused  person  is  innocent,  till  he  is  proved  guilty;  we  cannot  be  too 
much  impres.sed  with^that  indulgent  maxim.  It  is  well  for  the  rich  man, 
that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  mercy  of  the  law.  But  howls  it  with  the 
poor? 

Not  only  has  he  no  bail  to  give,  for  his  whole  capital  consists  of  his 
daily  labor,  but  it  is  upon  him  chielly  that  the  rigors  of  a  preventive  in- 
carceration must  fall  with  a  terrible  and  fatal  force. 

For  the  rich  man,  imprisonment  involves  some  privation  of  ease  and 
comfort,  tedious  hours,  and  the  pain  of  separation  from  his  family — dis- 
tresses not  unworthy  of  interest,  for  all  suffering  deserves  pity,  and  the 
tears  of  the  rich  man,  separated  from  his  children,  are  as  bitter  as  those 
of  the  poor.  But  the  absence  of  the  rich  man  does  not  condemn  his  fam- 
ily to  hunger,  and  cold,  and  the  incurable  maladies  caused  by  exhaustion 
and  misery. 

For  the  workman,  on  the  contrary,  imprisonment  is  want,  misery, 
sometimes  death,  to  those  most  dear  to  him.  Possessing  nothing,  he  is 
unable  to  And  bail,  and  he  goes  to  prison.  But  if  he  have,  as  it  often 
happens,  an  old,  inlirm  father  or  mother,  a  sick  wife,  or  children  In  the 
cratlle,  what  will  l>econie  of  this  unfortunate  family?  They  could  hardlj 
manage  to  live  from  day  to  day  apon  the  wages  of  this  man — wages 
almost  always  insufficient — and  suddenly  this  only  resource  will  be  want- 
ing for  three  or  four  months  together. 

What  will  this  family  do?    To  whom  will  they  have  recourse? 

What  will  become  of  tlic.se  inlirm  old  men,  these  sickly  wives, 
these  little  children,  unable  to  gain  tlieir  daily  bread?  If  they  chance  to 
have  a  little  linen  and  a  few  clothes,  these  will  be  carried  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, and  thus  tliey  will  exist  for  a  week  or  so — but  afterward? 

And  if  winter  should  come,  to  add  the  rigors  of  the  season  to  this 
frightful  and  inevitable  misery? 

Then  will  the  Imprisoned  artisan  see  In  his  mind's  eye,  during  the  long 
Mid  sleepless  nights,  those  who  arc  dear  to  bim,  wan,  gaunt,  haggaroi 
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exhausted,  stretched  almost  naked  upon  fllthy  straw,  or  huddled  close 
together  to  warm  their  frozen  limbs.  And,  should  he  afterward  be  ac- 
quitted, it  is  ruin  and  desolation  that  he  finds  on  his  return  to  his  poor 
dwelling. 

And  then,  after  that  long  cessation  from  labor,  he  will  find  it  diflQcult 
to  return  to  his  old  employers.  How  many  days  will  be  lost  in  seeking 
for  work!  and  a  day  without  employment  is  a  day  without  bread! 

Let  us  repeat  our  opinion,  that  if,  under  various  circumstances,  the 
law  did  not  afford  to  the  rich  the  facility  of  giviny  bail,  we  could  only 
lament  over  all  such  victims  of  peculiar  and  inevitable  misfortune.  But 
since  the  law  does  provid^e  the  means  of  setting  provisionally  at  liberty 
those  who  possess  a  certain  sum  of  money,  why  should  it  deprive  of  this 
advantage  those  very  persons  for  whom  liberty  is  indeed  indispensable, 
as  it  involves  the  existence  of  themselves  and  families? 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things?  We  believe 
there  is. 

The  law  has  fixed  the  minimum  of  bail  at  five  hundred  francs.  Now 
five  hundred  francs  represent,  upon  the  average,  six  months'  labor  of 
an  industrious  workman. 

If  he  have  a  wife  and  two  children  (which  is  also  about  the  average) 
It  is  evidently  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  saved  any  such  sum. 

So,  to  ask  of  such  a  man  five  hundred  francs,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue to  support  his  family,  is,  in  fact,  to  put  him  beyond  the  benefit  of 
the  law,  though,  more  than  any  one  else,  he  requires  its  protection,  be- 
cause of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  his  imprisonment  entails 
upon  others. 

Would  it  not  be  equitable,  humane,  and  full  of  a  noble  and  salutary 
example  to  accept,  in  every  case  where  bail  is  admitted  (and  where  the 
probity  of  the  accused  could  be  honorably  established),  tnoral  guarantees 
in  the  absence  of  matei-ial  oties,  from  those  who  have  no  capital  but  their 
labor  and  their  integrity — to  accept  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  to  appear 
upon  the  day  of  trial?  Would  it  not  be  great  and  moral,  in  these  days, 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  j^ledyed  word,  and  exalt  man  in  his  own  eyes,  by 
showing  him  that  his  promise  was  held  to  be  sufficient  security? 

Will  you  so  degrade  the  dignity  of  man  as  to  treat  this  proposition  as 
an  impossible  and  Utopian  dream?  We  ask,  how  many  prisoners  of  war 
have  ever  broken  their  ^Jflfofe,  and  if  oflicers  and  soldiers  are  not  also 
children  of  the  people? 

Without  exaggerating  the  virtue  of  the  honest  and  laborious  poor,  we 
feel  certain  that  an  engagement  taken  by  the  accused  to  appear  on  the 
day  of  trial  would  be  always  fulfilled,  not  only  with  fidelity  and  exact- 
ness, but  with  the  warmest  gratitude — for  his  family  would  not  have  suf- 
fered by  his  absence,  thanks  to  the  indulgence  of  the  law. 

There  is  also  another  fact,  of  which  France  may  well  be  proud.  It  is 
that  her  magistrates  (although  miserably  paid  as  the  army  itself)  are,  in 
general,  wise,  upright,  humane  and  independent;  they  have  the  true 
feeling  of  their  own  useful  and  sacred  mission;  they  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  working  classes,  with  whom  they 
are  so  often  brought  in  contact;  to  them  might  be  safely  granted  the 
power  of  fixing  those  cases  in  which  amoral  sf  <?«»•%,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  given  by  the  honest  and  necessitous  poor,  should  be  received  as 
BufiBcient.* 

Finally,  if  those  who  make  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed  have  so 
low  an  opinion  of  the  people  as .  o  reject  with  disdain  the  suggestions  we 

*  In  another  work  we  have  mentioned  with  respect  and  sympathy  'the 
excellent  book  of  Mr.  Prosper  Tarbe,  Proaireur  du  Hoi,  upon  "  Labor 
and  Wages  "—one  of  the  best  and  most  sterling  productions  that  an  en- 
lightened love  of  humanity  ever  called  forth  from  the  generous  heart  and 
the  clear,  practical  intellect, —E.  9. 
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have  ventured  to  throw  out,  let  them  at  least  so  reduce  the  minimwfn 
of  bail,  as  to  render  it  available  for  those  who  have  most  need  to  escape 
the  sterile  rigors  of  imprisonment.  Let  them  take,  as  their  lowest  limit, 
the  month's  wages  of  an  artisan — say  eighty  francs. 

This  sum  would  still  be  exorbitant;  but,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  with 
the  aid  of  the  pawnbroker,  with  the  aid  of  some  little  advances,  eighty 
francs  might  perhaps  be  found — not  always,  it  is  true— but  still  some- 
times— and,  at  all  events,  many  families  would  be  rescued  from  frightful 
misery. 

Having  made  these  observations,  let  us  return  to  Dagobert's  family, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  preventive  arrest  of  Agricola,  were  now 
reduced  to  an  almost  desperate  position. 

******* 

The  anguish  of  Dagobert's  wife  increased  the  more  she  reflected  on 
her  situation.  Including  the  daughters  of  General  Simon,  tour  persons 
were  left  absolutely  without  resource.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  excellent  mother  thought  less  of  herself  than  of  the  grief  which 
her  son  must  feel  in  thinking  over  her  deplorable  position. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  kn  K;k  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  Frances. 

"  It  is  I,  Madame  Frances — Father  Lorrain." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dagobert's  wife. 

The  dyer,  who  also  performed  the  functions  of  a  porter,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  room.  This  time  his  arms  were  no  longer  of  a  bright 
apple-green,  but  of  a  magnificent  violet. 

"Madame  Frances,"  said  Father  Lorrain,  "here  is  a  letter  that  the 
giver  of  holy  water  at  Saint-Merry  has  just  brought  from  the  Abbe  Dubois, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  bring  it  up  to  you  immediately,  as  it  is  very 
pressing." 

"A  letter  from  my  confessor?"  said  Frances,  in  astonishment;  and,  as 
she  took  it,  she  added:  "  Thank  you.  Father  LoiTain." 

"  You  do  not  want  anything,  Madame  Frances?" 

"No,  Father  Lorrain." 

"Then  your  humble  servant,  ladies!"  and  the  dyer  went  out. 

"  La  Mayeux,  wilt  thou  read  this  letter  for  me?"  said  Frances,  anxious 
to  learn  the  contents  of  the  missive  in  question. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  and  the  young  girl  read  as  follows: 

"  '  Mt  Dkar  Madajie  Baudoin, — I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  you 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  cither  to-morrow  or 
the  last  day  of  the  week;  you  must  tlien  come  to  me  this  morning,  unless 
you  wi.sh  to  remain  a  whole  week  without  approaching  the  tribunal  of 
penance.' "  -—^ 

"Good  Heaven!  a  week!"  cried  Dagobert's  wife.  "Alas!  I  am  only 
too  conscicTUs  of  the  necessity  of  going  there  to-day,  notwithstanding  the 
trouble  and  grief  in  which  I  am  plunged."- 

Tlien,  addressing  herself  to  the  orphans,  she  continued:  "Heaven  has 
heard  the  pniycrs  tiiat  I  made  for  you,  my  dear  young  ladies;  this  fery 
day  I  shall  l>i'  able  to  consult  a  good  and  holy  man,  with  regard  to  the 
great  dangers  to  which  you  are  exijoscd.  Poor  dear  souls!  you,  tliat  are 
so  innocent,  and  yet  so  guilty,  witliout  any  fault  of  your  own!  Heaven 
is  my  witness  that  my  heart  i)leeds  for  you  as  much  as  for  my  son." 

Ro.se  and  Ulanche  looked  at  (■a(^h  other  in  confusion;  thoy  could  not 
understand  the  fears  wifli  wiiieli  the  state  of  their  souls  inspired  the  wife 
of  Dagobert.  The  latter  soon  resumed,  addressing  tht^  young  seamstress; 
"  My  good  Mayeux,  wilt  tliou  render  me  yet  another  service?" 

"Certainly,  Machune  Frances." 

"  My  liusband  took  Apricola's  week'.s  wages  with  him,  to  pay  his  jour- 
ney to  CiiartrcK.  It  was  all  the  iiioiuy  I  had  in  the  houst^;  I  am  sure  that 
my  poor  cliild  has  none  about  iiim,  and  in  prison  he  will  perhaps  want 
some.    Thou  wilt  therefore  take  iny  silver  cup,  fork,  and  spoon,  the  two 
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pair  of  sheets  that  remain  over,  and  my  wadded  silk  shawl,  that  Agricola 
gave  me  on  my  birth-day,  and  carry  them  all  to  the  pawnbroker's.  1  will 
try  and  find  out  in  which  prison  my  son  is  confined,  and  will  send  him 
the  half  of  the  little  sum  we  get  upon  the  things;  the  rest  will  serve  us 
till  my  husband  comes  hcvme.  And  tlien — what  shall  we  do?  What  a 
blow  for  him,  and  only  misery  in  prospect— since  my  son  is  in  prison, 
and  I  have  lost  my  sight.  Almighty  Father!"  cried  the  unfortunate 
mother,  with  an  expression  of  impatient  and  bitter  grief,  "  why  am  I 
thus  afflicted?  Have  I  not  done  enough  to  deserve  some  pity,  if  not  for 
myself,  at  least  for  those  belonging  to  me?"  But,  immediately  reproach- 
ing herself  with  this  exclamation,  she  added:  "No,  no!  I  ought  to 
accept  with  thankfulness  all  that  thou  sendest  me.  Forgive  me  for  these 
complaints,  or  punish  only  myself" 

"  Be  of  good  courage,  Madame  Frances,"  said  La  Mayeux.  "  Agricola 
is  innocent,  and  will  not  remain  long  in  prison." 

"But  now  I  think  of  it,"  resumed  Dagobert's  wife,  "to  go  to  the 
pawnbroker's  will  make  thee  lose  much  time,  my  poor  Mayeux." 

"  I  can  make  up  that  in  the  night,  Madame  Frances;  I  could  not  sleep, 
knowing  you  in  such  trouble.    Work  will  amuse  me." 

"Yes — but  the  candles " 

"Nevermind,  Madame  Frances,  I  am  a  little  beforehand,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  telling  a  falsehood. 

"  Kiss  me,  at  least,"  said  Frances,  with  moist  eyes,  "for  thou  art  the 
very  best  creature  in  the  world."  And,  so  saying,  she  hastened  out  of 
the  room. 

Rose  and  Blanche  were  left  alone  with  La  Mayeux;  at  length  had 
arrived  the  moment  for  which  they  had  waited  with  so  much  impatience. 
Dagobert's  wife  proceeded  to  tlie  church  of  Saint-Meny,  where  her 
co^essor  was  expecting  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    COXFESSIONAL. 

NoTHisG  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  appearance  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Merry,  on  this  dark  and  snowy  winter^s  day.  Frances  stopped  a 
moment  beneath  the  porch,  to  behold  a  lugubrious  spectacle. 

Whilst  a  priest  was  muttering  some  words  in  a  low  voice,  two  or  three 
dirty  choristers,  in  soiled  surplices,  were  chanting  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
with  an  absent  and  sullen  air,  round  a  poor  deal  coflfln,  followed  only  by 
an  old  man  and  a  child,  miserably  clad.  The  beadle  and  the  sacristan, 
very  much  displeased  at  being  disturbed  for  so  wretched  a  funeral,  had 
not  deigned  to  put  on  their  liveries,  and,  yawning  with  impatience, 
waited  for  the  end  of  this  ceremony,  so  useless  to  the  interests  of  the  es- 
tablishment. At  length,  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  being  sprinkled  on 
the  cofBn,  the  priest  handed  the  brush  to  the  sacristan,  and  retired. 

Then  took  place  one  of  those  shameful  scenes,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  an  ignoble  and  sacrilegous  traffic,  and  which  are  so  frequent 
with  regard  to  the  burials  of  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  can- 
dles, high  mass,  or  violins— for  now  we  have  violins  even  for  the  dead.* 

The  old  man  stretclied  forth  his  hand  to  the  sacristan,  to  receive  the 
brush.     "Come,  make  haste!"  said  that  officer,  blowing  on  his  fingers.t 

The  emotion  of  the  old  man  was  profound,  and  his  weakness  extreme; 
he  remained  for  a  moment  without  stirring,  whilst  the  brush  was  clasped 
tightly  in  his  trembling  hand.  In  that  coffin  was  his  daughter,  the 
mother  of  the  ragged  child  who  wept  by  his  side — his  heart  was  breaking 

*  At  the  church  of  St.  Thomas-Aquinas. — E.  S. 

tin  Roman  Catholic  funerals,  it  is  always  customary  for  the  friends  of 
tbe  deceased  to  sprinkle  the  coffin  with  holy  water. 
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at  the  thought  of  that  last  farewell — he  stood  motionless — and  his  bosottt 
heaved  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"Now,  will  you  make  haste?"  said  the  brutal  sacristan.  "Do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  stop  here  till  to-morrow?"* 

The  old  man  quickened  his  movements.  He  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  corpse,  and,  stooping  down,  was  about  to  place  the  brush 
in  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  when  the  sacristan,  thinking  the  affair  had 
lasted  long  enough,  snatched  the  sprinkling-brush  from  the  child,  and 
made  a  sign  to  the  bearers  to  carry  away  the  coffin — which  was  imme- 
diately done. 

"  Wasn't  that  old  fellow  a  slow  coach?"  said  the  beadle  to  his  com- 
panion, as  they  went  back  to  the  sacristy.  "  We  shall  hardly  have  time 
to  get  breakfast,  and  to  dress  ourselves  for  the  slap-up  funeral  of  this 
morning.  That  will  be  something  like!  a  dead  man,  that's  worth  the 
trouble.    I  shall  shoulder  my  halberd  in  style  !" 

"And  mount  your  colonel's  epaulets,  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
women  that  let  out  the  chairs — eh,  you  old  rascal?"  said  the  sacristan, 
with  a  sly  look. 

"What  can  I  do,  Catillafd?  When  one  has  a  fine  figiu:e,  it  must  be 
seen,"  answered  the  beadle,  with  a  triumphant  air.  "I  cannot  blind 
the  women,  to  prevent  their  losing  their  hearts!" 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  men  reached  the  sacristy.  The  sight  of  the 
funeral  had  only  increased  the  gloom  of  Frances.  When  she  entered  the 
church,  seven  or  eight  persons,  scattered  about  upon  chairs,  alone  occu- 
pied th«  damp  and  icy  building.  One  of  the  distributors  of  holy  water, 
an  old  fellow  with  a  rubicund,  joyous,  wine-bibbing  face,  seeing  Frances 
approach  the  little  font,  said  to  her  in  alow  voice:  "  The  Abbe  Dubois  is 
not  yet  in  his  box.    Be  quick,  and  you  will  have  the  first  shave!" 

Though  shocked  at  this  pleasantry,  Frances  thanked  the  irreverent 
speaker,  made  devoutly  the  sign  of  the  cross,  advanced  some  steps  into 
the  church,  and  knelt  down  upon  the  stones  to  repeat  the  prayer  which 
she  always  offered  up  before  approaching  the  tribunal  of  penance.  Hav- 
ing said  this  prayer,  she  went  toward  a  dark  corner  of  the  church,  in 
which  was  an  oaken  confessional,  with  a  black  curtain  drawn  across  the 
grated  door.  The  places  on  each  side  were  vacant;  so  Frances  knelt 
down  in  that  upon  ^he  right  hand,  and  remained  there  for  some  time 
absorbed  in  bitter  reflection. 

After  a  few  minutes,  a  priest  of  tall  sta*^ure,  witli  gray  hair  and  a  stern 
countenance,  clad  in  a  long  black  cassock,  advanced  slowly  along  one  of 
the  aisles  of  the  church.  A  little,  old,  misshapen  man,  badly  dressed, 
leaning  upon  an  umbrella,  accompanied  him,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
whispered  in  his  ear.  Then  the  priest  stopped  to  listen,  with  a  profound 
and  respectful  deference. 

•  As  they  approached  the  confessional,  the  little  old  man,  perceiving 
Frances  on  her  knees,  looked  at  the  priest  with  an  air  of  interrogation. 
"  It  is  she,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  "\/'ell.,  in  two  or  three  hours,  they  will  expect  the  two  young  girls  at 
the  Convent  de  Saint- Mario.    I  count  upon  it,"  said  the  little  old  man. 

"  I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  their  souls,"  answered  the  priest;  and,  bow- 
ing gravely,  he  entered  the  confessional.  The  little  old  man  quitted 
the  church. 

This  1  ule  old  man  was  Rodin,  and  it  was  on  leaving  Saint-Merry's, 
that  he  went  to  the  lunatic  asylum  to  assure  himself  that  Dr.  Baieinier 
had  faithfully  executed  his  instructions  with  regard  to  Acirienne  de 
Cardoville. 

Frances  was  still  kneeling  in  the  interior  of  the  confessional.  One  of 
the  slides  opened,  and  a  voice  bcgau  to  speak.  It  was  that  of  the  priest, 
who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  the  confessor  of  Dagobert'f 

♦  A  fact  — E.  S. 
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wife,  and  who  exercised  over  her  an  irresistible  and  all-powerful 
influence. 

"  You  have  received  my  letter?"  said  the  voice. 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Very  well— I  listen  to  you." 

"  Bless  me,  father — for  I  have  sinned." 

The  voice  pronounced  the  formula  of  the  benediction;  Dagobert's  wife 
answered  amen  as  was  proper,  said  her  confiteor  in  the  usual  way,  gave  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  performed  her  last  penance,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  enumeration  of  the  new  sins,  committed  since  she 
had  received  absolution. 

>  For  this  excellent  woman,  this  glorious  martyr  of  industry  and  mater- 
nal love,  always  fancied  herself  sinning:  her  conscience  was  incessantly 
tormented  by  the  fear  that  she  had  committed  some  incomprehensible 
offense.  This  mild  and  courageous  creature,  who,  after  a  whole  life 
of  devotion,  ought  to  have  passed  what  time  remained  to  her  in  calra 
serenity  of  soul,  looked  upon  herself  as  a  great  sinner,  and  lived  in  con- 
tinual anxiety,  doubting  much  of  her  ultimate  salvation. 

"Father,"  said  Frances,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "I  accuse  myself  of 
omitting  my  evening  prayer  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  husband, 
from  whom  I  had  been  separated  for  many  years,  returned  home.  The 
joy  and  the  agitation,  caused  by  his  arrival,  made  me  commit  this 
great  sin."  • 

"What  next?"  said  the  voice,  in  a  severe  tone,  which  redoubled  the 
poor  woman's  uneasiness. 

"Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  falling  into  the  same  sin  yesterday  even- 
ing. I  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety,  for  my  son  did  not  come  home 
as  usual,  and  I  waited  for  him  minute  after  minute  till  the  hour  had 
passed  over." 

"  What  next?"  said  the  voice. 

"  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  having  told  a  falsehood  all  this  week  to 
my  son,  by  letting  him  think  that  I  had  taken  a  little  wine  for  my  din- 
ner— whereas  I  had  left  it  for  him,  who  has  more  need  of  it,  because  he 
works  so  much." 

"Go  on!"  said  the  voice. 

"Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  a  want  of  resignation  this  morning,  when 
I  learned  that  my  poor  son  was  arrested;  instead  of  submitting  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude  to  this  new  trial  which  the  Lord  had  sent  me — alaal 
I  rebelled  against  it  in  my  grief — and  of  this  I  accuse  myself." 

"  A  bad  week,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  tone  of  still  greater  severity,  "  a 
bad  week — for  you  have  always  put  the  creature  before  the  Creator. 
But  go  on!" 

"Alas,  fatherl"  resumed  Frances,  much  dejected,  "I  know  that  I  am 
a  great  sinner;  and  I  fear  that  I  am  on  the  road  to  sins  of  a  still  graver 
kind." 
,   "Speak!" 

"  My  huaband  brought  vrith  him  from  Siberia  two  young  orphans,  the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.  Yesterday  morning  I  asked  them  to  say 
their  prayers,  and  I  learned  from  them,  with  as  much  fright  as  sorrow, 
that  they  know  none  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  though  they  are 
fifteen  years  old.  They  have  never  received  the  sacrament,  nor  are  they 
even  baptized,  father — not  even  baptized!" 

"  They  are  then  heathens!"  cried  the  voice,  in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise. 

"That  is  what  so  much  grieves  me,  father;  for,  as  I  and  my  husband 
are  in  the  room  of  parents  to  these  young  orphans,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  the  sins  which  they  might  commit — should  we  not,  father?" 

"Certaialy — since  you  take  the  place  of  those  who  ought  to  watoh 
over  their  souls.  The  shepherd  must  answer  for  his  sheep,"  said  t^^ 
voice, 
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"  And  if  they  skonld  happen  to  be  in  mortal  sin,  father,  I  and  my  hus- 
band -would  be  in  mortal  sin?" 

"  Yes  "  said  the  voice;  "  you  take  the  place  of  their  father  and  mother; 
and  fathers  and  mothers  are  guilty  of  all  the  sins  which  their  children 
commit,  when  those  sins  arise  from  the  want  of  a  Christian  education." 
"Alas,  father!  what  am  I  to  do?  I  address  myself  to  you  as  I  would 
to  heaven  itself.  Everv  day,  every  hour,  that  these  poor  young  girls 
remain  heathens,  may  contribute  to  bring  about  their  eternal  damnation, 
may  it  not,  father?"  said  Frances,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  voice;  "  and  the  weight  of  this  terrible  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  you  and  your  husband;  you  have  the  charge  of  soulsl" 
"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!"  said  Frances,  weeping. 
"  You  must  not  grieve  vourself  thus,"  answered  the  voice,  in  a  softer 
tone;  "  happily  for  these  unfortunates,  they  have  met  you  upon  the  way. 
They  will  have  in  you  and  vour  husband  good  and  pious  examples— for 
I  suppose  that  your  husband,  though  formerly  an  ungodly  person,  now 
practices  his  religious  duties?" 

"  We  must  pray  for  him,  father,"  said  Frances,  soiTowfully;  "  grace  has 
not  yet  touched  his  heart.  He  is  like  my  poor  child,  who  has  also  not 
been  called  to  holiness.  Ah,  father!"  said  Frances,  drying  her  tears, 
"  these  thoughts  are  my  hea\-iest  cross." 

"  So  neither  your  husband  nor  your  son  pracikes,^^  resumed  the  voice, 
in  a  tone  of  reflection:  "  it  is  grave— very  grave.  The  religious  education 
of  these  two  unfortunate  young  girls  is  yet  to  begin.  At  your  house  they 
will  have  ever  before  them  the  most  deplorable  examples.  Take  care! 
I  have  warned  you.  You  have  the  charge  of  souls— your  responsibility  ig 
immense!" 

"  Father!  it  is  that  which  makes  me  wretched — I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  Help  me,  and  give  me  your  counsels:  for  twenty  years,  your  voice 
has  been  to  me  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord." 

'>  Well!  you  must  agree  with  your  husband,  to  send  these  unfortunate 
girls  to  some  religious  house,  where  they  may  be  instructed." 

"  We  are  too  poor,  father,  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  and  unfortunate- 
ly ray  son  has  just  been  put  in  prison  for  songs  that  he  wrote." 

"  That  is  the  fruit  of  impiety,"  said  the  voice,  severely;  "  look  at  Ga/ 
briel!— he  has  followed  my  counsels,  and  is  now  the  model  of  every 
Christian  virtue." 

"  My  sou  Agricola  has  good  qualities,  father— he  is  so  kind,  so  de- 
voted!" 

"Without  rehgion,"  said  the  voice,  with  redoubled  .severity,  "what 
j'ou  call  good  qualities  are  only  vain  deceits:  at  the  least  breath  of  the 
demon,  they  will  disappear— for  the  demon  dwells  in  every  soul  that  has 
no  religion." 

"Ah!  my  poor  son!"  said  Frances  weeping;  "I  pray  for  him  every 
day,  that  faith  may  enlighten  him!" 

"  I  have  always  told  you,"  resumed  the  voice,  "  that  you  have  been  too 
weak  with  him.  God  now  punishes  you  for  it.  You  should  have  parted 
from  this  irreligious  son,  and  not  sanctioned  his  impiety  by  loving  him 
as  you  do.  '  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,'  says  the  scripture.'* 
"  Alas,  father.  You  know  it  Ls  the  only  time  I  have  disobeyed  you; 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  part  from  my  son." 

"  Therefore  is  your  salvation  uncertain— but  God  is  merciful.  Do  not 
fall  into  the  same  fault  with  regard  to  these  two  young  girls,  whom  Prov- 
idence has  scut  you,  that  you  niight  .save  them  from  eternal  damnation. 
Do  not  plunge  them  Into  it  by  your  own  culpable  indifference." 
"  Ah,  father,  I  have  wept  utid  prayed  for  them." 
"  Tlial  is  not  sufficient;  these  unfortunate  children  cannot hi\ye any  no- 
tion of  good  or  evil.  Tlieir  souls  must  be  an  abyss  of  scandal  and  im- 
purity—brought up,  as  they  have  be«u,  by  an  impioua  mother  and  a  soi- 
Oier  devoid  of  religion." 
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"  As  for  that,  father,"  said  Frances,  with  simplicity,  ••  they  are  gentle 
a»  augels,  and  my  hu.sbaud,  who  has  nut  quitted  them  since  their  birth, 
declares  they  have  the  best  hearts  in  the  world." 

"  Your  husband  has  been  all  his  life  in  mortal  sin,"  said  the  voice, 
harshly;  "  how  can  he  judge  of  the  state  of  their  souls?  I  repeat  to  you, 
that,  as  you  represent  the  parents  of  these  unfortunates,  it  is  not  to- 
morrow, It  is  to-day,  it  is  on  the  instant,  that  you  must  labor  for  theii 
salvation,  if  you  would  not  incur  a  terrible  responsibility." 

"  It  is  true,  I  know  it  well,  father,  and  I  suffer  as  much  from  this  fear 
as  from  grief  at  my  son's  arrest.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  I  could  not 
instruct  these  young  girls  at  home,  for  I  have  not  the  knowledge 
^I  have  only  faith — and  then  my  poor  husband,  in  his  blindness,  makes 
game  of  sacred  things,  which  my  son  at  least  respects  in  my  pres- 
ence, out  of  regard  for  me.  Theu  once  more,  father,  come  to  my  aid,  I 
conjure  you!    Advise  me,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  We  cannot  abandon  these  two  young  souls  to  frightful  perdition," 
said  the  voice,  after  a  moment's  silence;  "  there  are  not  two  ways  of  sav- 
ing them — there  is  only  one — and  that  is  to  place  them  in  a  religious 
house,  where  they  may  be  surrounded  by  good  and  pious  examples." 

"  Ah,  father!  if  we  were  not  so  poor,  or  if  I  could  still  work,  I  would 
try  to  gain  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  board,  and  do  for  them  as  I  did  for 
Gabriel.  Unfortunately,  I  have  quite  lost  my  sight;  but  you,  father, 
kQow  some  charitable  souls,  and  if  you  could  get  any  of  them  to  interest 
themselves  for  these  poor  orphans " 

"  Where  is  their  father?" 

"  He  was  in  India;  but  my  husband  tells  me  he  will  soon  be  in  France. 
As  to  that,  however,  nothing  is-  certain.  Besides,  it  will  make  my  heart 
bleed,  to  see  those  poor  children  share  our  misery — and  that  will  soon  be 
extreme — for  we  only  live  by  the  labor  of  my  sou." 

"  Have  these  young  girl  no  relation  here?"  asked  the  voice. 

"I  believe  not,  father." 

"  It  was  their  mother  who  intrusted  them  to  your  husband,  to  bring 
them  to  France?" 

"  Yes,  father:  and  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  yesterday  for  Chartres, 
on  some  very  pressing  business,  as  he  told  me." 

It  will  be  re'nembered,  that  Dagobert  had  not  thought  fit  to  inform 
his  wife  of  the  hopes  which  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  founded  on 
the  possession  of  the  medal,  and  that  he  had  particularly  charged  them 
not  to  mention  these  hopes,  even  to  Frances. 

"  So,"  resumed  the  voice,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments'  diu*ation, 
"your  husband  is  not  in  Paris." 

"  No,  father;  but  he  will  doubtless  return  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  voice,  after  another  pause.  "  Every  minute 
lost  for  those  two  yotmg  girls  is  a  new  step  on  tne  road  to  perdition. 
From  one  moment  to  the  other,  the  hand  of  God  may  strike  them,  for 
He  alone  knows  the  hour  of  our  death;  and  were  they  to  "die  in  the  state  in 
which  they  now  are,  they  would  most  probably  be  lost  to  all  eternity. 
This  very  day  then,  you  must  open  their  eyes  to  the  divine  light,  and 
place  them  in  a  religious  house.    It  is  your  dutj- — is  it  not  your  desire?" 

••Oh  yes,  father!  but  unfortunately,  I  am  too  poor,  as  I  have  already 
told  you." 

"  1  know  It — ^you  do  not  want  for  zeal  or  faith — but  even  were  you  ca- 

Eable  of  directing  these  young  guls,  the  impious  examples  of  your  hus- 
and  and  son  would  daily  destroy  your  w  ork.  Others  must  do' for  these 
orphans,  in  the  naiue  of  Christian  charity,  that  which  you  cannot  do, 
though  you  are  answerable  for  tiiem  before  God." 

"  Ah,  father!  if,  thanks  to  you,  this  good  work  could  be  accomplished, 
Jiow  grateful  I  should  be!'" 
*'  It  is  not  impossible.    I  know  the  superior  of  a  convent  where  thes« 
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yoang  girls  would  be  instructed  as  they  ought.  The  charge  for  thelf 
■board  would  be  diminished  in  consideration  of  their  poverty;  but,  how- 
ever small,  it  must  be  paid,  and  there  would  be  also  an  outfit  to  furnish. 
AH  that  would  be  too  dear  for  you." 

"  Alas!  yes  father." 

"  But,  by  taking  a  little  from  my  poor-box,  and  by  applying  to  one  or 
two  generous  persons,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  complete  the  necessary 
sum,  and  so  get  the  young  girls  received  at  the  convent." 

"Ah,  father!  you  are  my  deliverer,  and  the  savior  of  these  children." 

"  I  wish  to  be  so — but,  in  the  interest  of  their  salvation,  and  to  make 
these  measures  really  efiScacious,  I  must  attach  some  conditions  to  the 
support  I  offer  you." 

''  Name  them,  father;  they  are  accepted  beforehand.  Your  commands 
ahall  be  obe}"ed  in  everything.", 

"First  of  all  then,  the  children  must  be  taken  this  very  morning  to 
the  convent,  by  my  housekeeper,  to  whom  you  must  bring  them  almoat 
immediately." 

"  Nay,  father;  that  is  impossible!"  cried  Frances. 

"Impossible?  and  why?" 

"  In  the  absence  of  my  husband " 

"Well?" 

"  I  dare  not  take  such  a  step,  without  consulting  him." 

"  Not  only  must  you  abstain  from  consulting  him,  but  the  thing  must 
be  done  during  his  absence." 

"  What,  father?  why  should  I  not  wait  for  his  return?" 

"For  two  reasons,"  answei'ed  the  priest,  severely;  "  first,  because  his 
hardened  impiety  would  certainly  lead  aim  to  oppose  your  pious  resolu- 
tion; secondly,  because  it  is  indispensable  that  these  young  girls  should 
break  off  all  connection  with  your  husband,  who  therefore  must  be  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  place  of  their  retreat." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Frances,  a  prey  to  cruel  doubt  and  embarrassment, 
"  it  is  to  my  husband  that  these  children  were  intrusted — and  to  dispose 
of  them  without  his  consent " 

"  Can  you  instruct  these  children  at  your  house — yes  or  no?"  inter- 
rupted the  voice. 

"  No,  father,  I  cannot." 

"  Are  they  exposed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  final  impenitence,  by  remain* 
ing  with  you — yes  or  no?" 

"Yes,  father,  they  are  so  exposed." 

"  Are  you  responsible,  as  you  take  the  place  of  their  parents,  for  the 
mortal  sins  trkey  may  commit — yes  or  no?" 

"Alas,  father!  I  am  responsible  before  God." 

"  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  their  et«rnal  salvation,  that  I  enjola  you  to 
place  them  this  very  day  in  a  coTivent?" 

"It  is  for  their  silvation,  father." 

"Well,  then,  clioosc;!" 

"  But  tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  father,  if  I  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
them  without  the  consent  of  my  husband?" 

"Therigtit!  you  have  not  only  the  rigiit,  but  it  is  your  sacred  duty. 
Would  you  not  be  bound,  .'  ask  you,  to  rescue  these  unfortunate  creat- 
ures from  a  lire,  against  the  will  of  j'our  husband,  or  during  liia  absence? 
Well!  you  must  now  rescue  them,  not  from  a  flro  that  will  only  con- 
sume the  body,  but  from  one  in  which  their  souls  would  burn  to  all 
eternity!" 

"  Forgive  me,  I  implore  you,  father,"  said  the  poor  woman,  whoso  in- 
decision and  anguish  increased  every  minute;  "satisfy  my  doubts!—' 
How  can  I  act  thus,  whon  I  have  sworn  obedience  to  my  husband?" 

"Obedience  for  good — yes — but  never  for  evil.  You  confess,  that, 
were  it  left  to  him,  the  salvation  of  those  orphans  would  be  doubtful,  aQQ 
perhaps  Impossible." 
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"But,  futher,"  said  Frances,  trembling,  "when  my  husband  returns, 
he  will  ask  me  M'here  are  these  chikireu?    Must  1  tell  him  a  luLseiiood-'" 

'•  Silence  is  not  falsehood;  you  will  tell  him  that  you  caunot  answer 
his  question." 

"  My  husband  is  the  kindest  of  men;  but  such  an  answer  will  drive 
him  almost  mad.  He  has  been  a  soldier,  and  his  auger  will  be  terrible, 
father,"  said  Frances,  shuddering  at  the  thought. 

,  "And  were  his  anger  a  hundred  times  more  terrible,  you  should  be 
proud  to  brave  it  in  so  sacred  a  causel"  cried  the  voice,  with  indignation. 
"  Do  you  think,  that  heaven  is  to  be  so  easily  gained  on  earth?  And 
eince  when  does  the  sinner,  that  would  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  turn 
a£ide  for  the  stones  and  briers  that  may  bruise  and  tear  him?" 

"Pardon,  fatlier — pardon!"  said  Frances,  with  the  resignation  of  de- 
spair. "  Permit  me  to  ask  one  7nore  question — one  only.  Alasl  if  you 
do  not  guide  me,  how  shall  I  find  the  way?" 

"Speak!" 

"  When  Marshal  Simon  arrives,  he  will  ask  his  children  of  my  husband* 
What  answer  can  he  tljen  give  to  their  father?" 

"  When  Marshal  Simon  arrives,  you  will  let  me  know  immediately,  and 
then— I  will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  rights  of  a  father  are  only 
sacred,  in  as  far  as  he  makes  use  of  them  for  the  salvation  of  his  chil- 
dr-jn.  Before  and  above  the  father,  is  the  Lord  whom  we  must  flrst  serve. 
Eeilect  upon  all  this.  By  accepting  what  I  propose  to  you,  these  young 
girls  will  be  saved  from  perdition — they  will  not  be  at  your  charge — they 
will  not  partake  of  yotir  misery — they  will  be  brought  up  in  a  sacred  in- 
stitution, as,  after  all,  the  daughters  of  a  Marshal  of  France  ought  to 
be — and  when  their  father  arrives  at  Paris,  if  he  should  he  found  worthy 
of  seeing  them  again — instead  of  finding  poor,  ignorant,  half-savage 
heathens — he  will  behold  two  young  girls,  pious,  modest,  and  well- 
informed,  who,  being  acceptable  with  the  Almighty,  may  invoke  His 
mercy  for  their  father,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  has  great  need  of  it,  being 
a  man  of  violence,  war,  and  battle.  Now  decide!  Will  you,  at  the 
peril  of  your  soul,  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  these  young  girls  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  because  of  an  impious  dread  of  your  husband's  anger?" 

Though  rude  and  deformed  by  intolerance,  the  language  of  the  con- 
fessor was  (taking  his  view  of  the  case)  reasonable  and  just,  because  the 
honest  priest  was  himself  convinced  of  what  he  said:  a  blind  instrument 
of  Rodin,  ignorant  of  the  end  in  view,  he  believed  firmly,  that,  in 
forcing  Frances  to  place  these  young  girls  in  a  convent,  he  was  perform- 
ing a  pious  duty.  Such  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  resources 
of  the  order  to  which  Rodin  belonged — to  have  for  accomplices  good 
and  sincere  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  plots  in  which 
they  are  the  principal  actors. 

Frances,  long  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  her '  confessor, 
could  find  nothing  to  object  to  his  last  words.  She  resigned  herself  to 
follow  his  directions;  thotigh  she  trembled  to  think  of  the  furious  anger 
of  Dagobert,  when  he  should  no  longer  find  the  children  that  a  dying 
mother  had  confided  to  his  care.  Btit,  according  to  the  priest's  opinion, 
the  more  terrible  this  anger  might  appear  to  her  the  more  she  would 
Bhow  her  pious  humility  by  exposing  herself  to  it. 

"  God's  will  be  done,  father!"  said  she,  in  reply  to  her  confessor. 
"  Whatever  may  happen,  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian — in  obedience 
to  your  commands." 

"  And  the  Lord  will  reward  you  for  what  yoti  may  have  to  suffer  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  meritorious  act.  You  promise,  then,  before 
God  that  you  will  not  ansM'er  any  of  your  husband's  questions  when  he 
asks  you  for  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon?" 

"Yes,  father,  I  promise!"  said  Frances,  with  a  shudder. 

"  And  you  will  preserve  the  same  silence  toward  Marshal  Simon  him- 
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self,  in  case  he  should  return,  before  his  daughters  appear  to  me  suffl. 
ciently  grounded  in  the  faith  to  be  restored  to  him?" 

*'  Yes,  father,"  said  Frances,  in  a  still  faint  voicft. 

"  You  will  come  and  give  me  an  account  of  the  scene  that  takes  place 
between  you  and  your  husband,  upon  his  return?" 

"Yes,  father;  when  must  I  bring  the  orphans  to  j'our  house?" 

"In  an  hour.  I  will  write  to  the  superior,  and  leave  the  letter  with 
my  housekeeper.  She  is  a  trusty  person,  and  will  conduct  the  young 
girls  to  the  convent." 

*»»*»♦* 

After  she  had  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  her  confessor,  and  re» 
seived  absolution  for  her  late  sins,  on  condition  of  performing  penance. 
Dagobert's  wife  left  the  confessional. 

The  church  was  no  longer  deserted.  An  immense  crowd  pressed  into 
it,  drawn  thither  by  the  pomp  of  the  grand  funeral,  of  which  the  beadle 
had  spoken  to  the  sacristan  two  hours  before.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  that  Frances  could  reach  the  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
now  hung  with  black  drapery. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  poor  and  humble  train,  which  had  that  morning 
so  timidly  presented  themselves  beneath  the  porch! 

The  numerous  clergy  of  the  parish,  in  full  procession,  advanced  majes- 
tically to  receive  the  cofiSn  covered  with  a  velvet  pall;  the  watered 
silks  and  stuffs  of  their  copes  and  stoles,  their  splendid  silver  embroid- 
eries, sparkled  in  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers.  The  beadle  strutted  in 
all  the  glory  of  his  brilliant  uniform  and  fine  epaulets;  on  the  opposite 
side  walked  in  high  glee  the  sacristan,  carrying  his  whalebone  stick  with 
a  magisterial  air;  the  voice  of  the  choristers,  now  clad  in  fresh,  white  si\r« 
plices,  rolled  out  in  bursts  of  thunder;  the  braying  of  the  trumpets  .shook 
the  windows — and  upon  the  countenance  of  all  those  who  were  to  have 
a  share  in  the  spoils  of  this  rich  corpse,  this  excellent  corpse,  this  corpse 
of  tfie  Jiist  dass,'a,  look  of  satisfaction  was  visible,  intense  and  yet  sub- 
dued, which  suited  admirably  with  the  air  and  attitude  of  the  two  heirs, 
tall,  vigorous  fellows  with  florid  complexions,  who,  without  overstepping 
the  limits  of  a  charming  modesty  of  enjoyment,  seemed  to  cuddle  and 
hug  themselves  most  comfortably  in  their  moiu'ning  cloaks. 

Notwithstanding  her  simplicity  and  pious  faith,  the  wife  of  Dagobert 
was  painfully  impressed  with  this  revolting  difference  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  rich  and  the  poor  man's  coffin  at  the  door  of  the  house  of 
God — for  surely,  if  equality  be  ever  real,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  death 
and  eternity! 

The  two  sad  spectacles  she  had  witnessed,  tended  still  further  to  de- 
press the  spirits  of  Frances.  Having  succeeded  with  no  small  trouble 
in  making  her  way  out  of  the  church,  sIk;  hastened  to  return  to  the  Rue 
Brise-Miche,  in  order  to  fetch  the  orphans  and  conduct  them  to  the 
housekeeper  of  her  confessor,  who  vcas  in  her  turn  to  take  them  to  the 
Conveut  de  Sainte-Marie,  situated,  as  we  know,  next  door  to  the  lunatic 
wylivm  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  which  Aclrienntfde  (jardoville  was  confined. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MONSIEUR    ANn    Ri  iJAT-JOIE. 

The  wife  of  Dagobert,  having  quitted  the  church,  arrived  at  the  corner 
«f  the  Rue  Brise-Miclie,  when  she  was  accosted  by  the  distributor  of 
holy  water;  he  came  running  out  of  breath  to  bc«  her  to  ret  urn  to  Saint- 
Merry's,  where  the  Abbo  Dubois  had  yet  something  of  importance  to 
nay  to  her. 

At  the  moment  when  Frances  turniMl  to  go  back,  a  hncJiney-coach, 
Btopi)e(l  in  front  of  the  house  she  inliubited.  The  coachmaa  quitted  hit 
|k>x,  *nd  got  down  to  open  the  door. 
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"  Coachman,"  said  a  big  woman  dressed  in  black,  who  was  seated  in 
the  carriage,  and  held  a  pug-dog  upon  her  knees,  "ask  if  Madame 
Frances  Baudoin  lives  in  this  house." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  coachman. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  have  recognized  Madame  Grivois,  head  wait- 
ing-woman to  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  accompanied  by  Monsieur, 
who  exercised  a  real  tyranny  over  his  mistress.  The  dyer,  whom  we 
have  aheady  seen  performing  the  duties  of  a  porter,  being  questioned  by 
the  coachman  as  to  the  dwelling  of  Frances,  came  out  of  his  workshop, 
and  advanced  gallantly  to  the  coach-door,  to  inform  Madame  Grivois, 
that  Frances  Baudoin  did  in  fact  live  in  the  house,  but  that  she  was  at 
present  from  home. 

The  arms,  hands,  and  part  of  the  face  of  Father  Lorrain  were  now  of  a 
superb  gold-color.  The  sight  of  this  yellow  personage  singularly  pro- 
voked Monsieur,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  dyer  rested  his  hand  upon 
the  edge  of  the  coach-window,  the  cur  began  Ko  yelp  frightfully,  and  bit 
him  in  the  wrist. 

"Ah!  gracious  heavens!"  cried  Madame  Grivois,  in  an  agony,  whilst 
Father  Lorrain  withdrew  his  hand  with  precipitation;  "  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  dye  that  you  have  about  you — my  dog  is  so 
delicate!" 

So  saying,  she  carefully  wiped  the  pug-nose  of  Monsieur,  now  slightly- 
stained  with  yellow.  Father  Lorrain,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  speech, 
when  he  had  expected  to  receive  some  apology  from  Madame  Grivois  on 
account  of  her  dog's  behavior,  said  to  her,  as  with  difBculty  he  restrained 
his  anger:  "  If  you  did  not  belong  to  the  sex,  which  obliges  me  to  respect 
you  in  the  person  of  that  wretched  animal,  i  would  have  the  pleasure  to 
take  him  by  the  tail,  and  make  him  in  one  minute  a  dog  of  the  brightest 
orange-color,  by  plunging  him  into  my  caldron,  which  i,s  all  ready  on 
the  fire." 

"  Dye  my  dog  yellow!"  cried  Madame  Grivois,  in  great  wrath,  as  she 
descended  from  the  hackney-coach,  clasping  Monsieur  tenderly  to  her 
bosom,  and  surveying  Father  Lorrain  with  a  savage  look. 

"  I  told  you  that  Madame  Frances  was  not  at  home,"  said  the  dyer,  as 
he  saw  the  pug  dog's  mistress  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  dai-k  stair- 
case. 

"  Never  mind;  I  will  wait  for  her, "  said  Madame  Grivois,  dryly.  ^'  On 
which  story  does  she  live?" 

"Up  four  pair,"  answered  Father  Lorrain,  returning  abruptly  to  his 
shop.  And  he  added  to  himself,  with  a  malicious  smile:  "  I  hope  Father 
Dagobert's  great  dog  will  be  in  a  bad  humor,  and  give  that  villainous 
pug  a  shaking  by  the  skin  of  his  neck." 

Madame  Grivois  mounted  the  steep  staircase  with  some  difficulty,  stop- 
ping at  every  landing-place  to  take  breath,  and  looking  about  her  with 
profound  disgust.  At  length  she  reached  the  fourth  story  and  paused 
an  instant  at  the  door  of  the  humble  chamber,  in  which  the  tv7o  sisters 
and  La  Mayeux  then  were. 

The  young  seamstress  was  occupied  in  collecting  the  different  articles 
that  she  was  about  to  carry  to  the  pawnbroker's.  Rose  and  Blanche 
seemed  happier,  and  somewhat  less  uneasy  about  the  future;  for  they 
had  learned  from  La  Mayeux  that,  when  they  knew  how  to  sew,  they 
might  between  them  earn  eight  francs  a  week,  which  would  at  least 
afford  some  assistance  to  the  family. 

The  presence  of  Madame  Grivois  in  Frances  Baudoin's  dwelling  waa 
occasioned  by  a  new  resolution  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  and  the  Princes's 
de  Saint-Dizier;  they  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  send  Madam  Gri- 
vois, on  whom  they  could  blindly  depend,  to  fetch  the  two  young  girls, 
and  the  confessor  was  charged  to  inform  Frances,  that  it  was  not  to 
bis  housekeeper,  but  to  a  lady  that  would  call  on  her  with  a  npt^ 
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from  him,  that  she  was  to  deliver  the  orphans,  to  be  taken  to  a  religioua 
establishment. 

Having  knocked  at  the  door,  the  waiting-woman  of  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier  entered  the  room,  and  asked  for  Frances  Baudoin. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  madame,"  said  La  Mayeux,  timidly,  not  a  little 
astonished  at  so  unexpected  a  visit,  and  casting  down  her  eyes  before 
the  gaze  of  this  woman. 

"Then  I  will  wait  for  her,  as  I  have  important  affairs  to  speak  of,'' 
answered  Madame  Grivois,  examining  with  curiosity  and  attention  tiie 
faces  of  the  two  orphans,  who  also  cast  down  their  eyes  with  an  air  of 
confusion. 

'  So  saying,  Madame  Grivois  sat  down,  not  without  some  repugnance, 
in  the  old  arm-chair  of  Dagobert's  wife,  and  believing  that  she  might 
now  leave  Monsieur  at  liberty,  slie  laid  him  carefully  on  the  floor.  Im- 
mediately, a  sort  of  low  growl,  deep  and  hollow,  sounding  from  behind 
the  arm-chair,  made  Madame  Grivois  jump  up  on  her  seat,  and  sent  the 
pug  dog,  yelping  with  affright,  and  trembling  through  his  fat,  to  take 
refuge  close  to  his  mistress,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  angry  alarm. 

"What!  is  there  a  dog  here?"  cried  Madame  Grivois,  stooping  precip- 
itately to  catch  up  Monsieur;  whilst  Rabat-joie,  as  if  he  wished  himself 
to  answer  the  question,  rose  leisurely  from  his  place  behind  the  arm- 
chair, and  appeared  suddenly  yawning  and  stretching  himself. 

At  sight  of  this  powerful  animal,  with  his  two  rows  of  formidable, 
pointed  fangs,  which  he  seemed  to  take  delight  in  displaying  as  he 
opened  his  large  jaws,  Madame  Grivois  could  not  help  giving  utterance 
to  a  cry  of  terror.  The  snappish  pug  had  at  first  trembled  in  all  his 
limbs  at  the  approach  of  Rabat-joie;  but,  finding  himself  in  safety  on 
the  lap  of  his  mistress,  he  began  to  growl  insolently,  and  to  throw  the 
most  provoking  glances  at  the  Siberian  dog.  To  these  the  worthy  com- 
panion of  the  decreased  Jovial  answered  disdahifully  by  yawning  anew; 
lifter  which,  he  went  smelling  round  Madame  Grivois  with  a  sort  of  un- 
easiness, turned  his  back  upon  Monsieur,  and  stretched  himself  at  tho 
feet  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  keeping  his  large,  intelligent  eyes  fixed  upon 
them,  as  if  he  foresaw  that  they  were  menaced  with  some  danger. 

"Turn  out  that  animal,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  imperiously;  "he 
frightens  my  dog,  and  may  do  him  some  harm." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  madame,"  replied  Rose,  with  a  smile;  "  Rabat-joie 
^ill  do  no  liarm,  if  he  is  not  attacked." 

"Never  mind!"  cried  Madame  Grivois;  "an  accident  soon  happens. 
The  very  siglit  of  that  enormous  dog,  with  his  wolf's  head,  and  his  terri- 
ble teeth,  is  enough  to  inake  one  tremble  at  the  injuries  he  miglit  do  one. 
X  tell  you  to  turn  him  out." 

Madame  Grivois  had  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  in-ita- 
tlon,  which  did  not  sound  at  all  satisfactory  in  the  ears  of  Rabat-joie;  so 
be  growled  and  shov^'ed  his  teeth,  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Be  quiet,  Rabat-joie!"  said  Blanche,  severely. 

A  new  personage  here  entered  the  room  and  put  an  end  to  this  situa- 
tion, whicli  was  embarrassing  enough  for  the  two  young  girls.  It  wa« 
a  porter,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  What  is  it,  sir?"  asked  La  Mayeux. 

"A  very  pressing  lett(;r  from  the  good  man  of  the  house;  the  dyer 
below  stairs  told  me  to  bring  it  up  here." 

"A  letter  from  Dagobert!"  cried  Rose  and  Blanche,  with  a  lively 
expression  of  pleasure.     "He  is  rctnrnod  then?  where  is  he?" 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  good  man  is  called  Dagobert,"  said  the 
porter;  "  but  lie  is  an  old  trooper,  with  a  gray  mustache,  and  may  be 
lound  close  by,  at  the  ofllce  of  the  conches  from  Chartros." 
I    "That  is  he!"  cried  Blanche.      "Give  mo  the  letter."     The  porter 
(landed  It  to  the  yonug  girl,  who  opeuod  It  in  all  baste. 
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Madame  Qrivofs  was  struck  dumb  witli  dismay;  she  knew  that  Dago- 
bert  had  been  decoyed  from  Paris,  tliat  the  Abbe  Dubois  mierlit  have  an 
opportunit3'  to  act  with  safely  upon  Frances,  llitheito,  all  had  suc- 
ceeded; the  good  womau  had  consented  to  place  the  two  young  ^irls  in 
the  hands  of  a  religious  co'mmunity — and  now  arrives  this  soldier,  who 
was  thought  to  beabsent  from  Paris  for  two  or  three  days  at  least,  and 
whose  sudden  return  might  easily  ruin  this  laborious  machination,  at  the 
1   very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  promise  success. 

"Ah!"  said  Blanche,  when  she  had  read  the  letter.  "What  a  mis- 
fortune 1"  I 

"What  is  it  then,  sister?"  cried  Rose. 

"  Yesterday,  half  way  to  Chartres,  Dagobert  perceived  that  he  had  lost 
his  purse.  He  was  unable  to  continue  his  journey;  he  took  a  place  upon 
credit  to  return,  and  he  asks  his  wife  to  send  him  some  money  to  the 
office,  to  pay  what  he  owes." 
»  "That's  it,"  said  the  porter;  "for  the  good  man  told  me  to  make 
haste,  because  he  was  there  in  pledge." 

"  And  nothing  in  the  house!"  cried  Blanche.  "  Dear  me  1  what  is  to  be 
done?" 

At  these  words,  Madame  Grivois  felt  her  hopes  revive  for  a  moment; 
they  were  soon  however  dispelled  by  La  Mayeux,  who  exclaimed,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  parcel  she  had  just  made  up:  "  Be  satisiied,  dear  young 
ladiesl  here  is  a  resource.  The  pawnbroker's,  to  which  I  am  going,  is 
not  far  off,  and  I  will  take  the  money  direct  to  Mr.  Dagobert:  in  half  an 
hour,  at  latest,  he  will  be  here." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mayeux!  you  are  right,"  said  Rose.  "How  good  you 
are!  you  think  of  everything." 

"And  here,"  said  Blanche,  "is  the  letter  with  the  address  upon  it. 
Take  that  with  you." 

"Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  answered  La  Mayeux;  then,  addressing 
the  porter,  she  added:  "  Return  to  the  person  who  sent  you,  and  tell  him 
I  shall  be  at  the  coach-office  very  shortly." 

"Infernal  hunchback!"  thought  Madame  Grivois,  with  suppressed 
rage;  "she  thinks  of  everything.  Without  her  we  should  have  escaped 
the  plague  of  this  man's  return.  What  is  to  be  done  now?  The  young 
girls  would  not  go  with  me,  before  the  arrival  of  the  soldier's  wife;  to 
propose  it  to  them  would  expose  me  to  a  refusal,  and  might  compromise 
all.    Once  more,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  porter  as  he  went  out;  "  I 
Mill  go  and  assure  the  good  man  that  he  will  not  have  to  remain  long  in 
pledge." 

Whilst  La  Mayeux  was  occupied  in  tying  her  parcel,  in  which  she  had 
placed  the  silver  cup,  fork,  and  spoon,  Madame  Grivois  seemed  to  re- 
flect deeply.  Suddenly  she  started.  Her  countenance,  which  had  been 
for  some  moments  expressive  of  anxiety  and  rage,  brightened  up  on  the 
instant.  She  rose,  still  holding  Monsieur  in  her  arms,  and  said  to  the 
young  girls:  "  As  Madame  Frances  does  not  come  in,  I  am  going  to  pay 
a  visit  in  the  neighborhood,  and  will  return  immediately.  Pray  tell  her 
so." 

With  these  words,  Madame  Grivois  took  her  departure  a  few  momenta 
before  La  Mayeux. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

APPEARANCES. 

Afteb  she  had  again  endeavored  to  cheer  up  the  two  orphans,  La 
Mayeux  descended  the  stairs,  not  without  difficulty,  for  in  addition  to 
the  parcel,  which  was  already  heavy,  she  had  fetched  down  from  her 
own  room  the  only  blanket  she  possessed — thus  leaving  herself  without 
protection  from  the  cold  of  her  icy  garret. 
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The  evening  before,  tortured  vjith  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Agricola,  tfM! 
young  girl  had  been  unable  to  work;  the  miseries  of  expectation  and 
hope  delayed  had  prevented  her  from  doing  so;  now  another  day  would 
be  lost,  and  yet  it  would  be  necessary  to  live.  Those  overwhelming  sor- 
rows, which  deprive  the  poor  of  the  faculty  of  labor,  are  doubly  terrible; 
they  paralyze  the  strength,  and,  with  that  forced  cessation  from  toil, 
want  and  destitution  are  often  added  to  grief. 

But  La  Mayeux,  that  complete  incarnation  of  holiest  duty,  had  yet 
strength  enough  to  devote  herself  for  the  service  of  others.  Some  of  the 
most  frail  and  feeble  creatures  are  endowed  with  extraordinary  vigor  of 
soul;  it  would  seem  as  if,  in  these  weak,  infirm  organizations,  the  spirit 
reigned  absolute  over  the  body,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  it  with  a  facti- 
tious energy. 

Thus,  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  La  Mayeux  had  neither  slept  nor 
eaten;  she  had  suffered  from  the  cold,  through  the  whole  of  a  frosty 
night.  In  the  morning,  she  had  endured  great  fatigue  in  going,  amid 
the  rain  and  snow,  to  the  Rue  de  Babylone  and  back,  passing  through  a 
large  portion  of  Paris — and  yet  her  strength  was  not  exhausted — so  im- 
mense is  the  power  of  the  human  heart! 

La  Mayeux  had  just  arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Merry. 
Since  the  recent  plot  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  they  had  stationed  in 
the  populous  quarters  of  the  town  a  much  larger  number  of  police-offi- 
cers than  usual.  Now  the  young  seamstress,  though  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  her  parcel,  had  quickened  her  pace  almost  to  a  run,  when, 
just  as  she  passed  in  front  of  one  of  the  police,  two  five-franc  pieces  fell 
on  the  ground  behind  her,  thrown  there  by  a  big  woman  in  black,  who 
followed  her  closely. 

Immediately  after,  the  big  woman  pointed  out  the  two  pieces  to  the 
policeman,  and  said  something  hastily  to  him  with  regard  to  La  Ma- 
yeux. Then  she  withdrew  at  all  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miche. 

The  policeman,  struck  with  what  Madame  Grivois  had  said  to  him 
(for  it  was  that  person),  picked  up  the  money,  and,  running  after 
La  Mayeux,  cried  out  to  her:  "  Stop  there!— young  woman,  I  say— stop! 
stop!" 

At  this  outcry,  several  persons  turned  round  suddenly,  and,  as  always 
happens  in  those  quarters  of  the  town,  a  nucleus  of  five  or  six  persons 
soon  grew  to  a  considerable  crowd. 

Not  knowing  that  the  policeman  was  calling  to  her.  La  Mayeux  only 
quickened  her  speed,  wishing  to  get  to  the  pawnbroker's  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  trying  to  avoid  touching  any  of  the  passers-by,  so  much 
did  she  dread  the  brutal  and  cruel  railleries  to  which  her  infirmity  so 
often  exposed  her. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  many  persons  running  after  her,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  hand  was  laid  rtidely  on  her  shoulder.  It  was  the  policeman, 
followed  by  another  offl(;er,  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
noise.     La  Mayeux  turned  round,  struck  with  as  much  surprise  as  fear. 

She  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  composed  chiefly  of  that 
hideous  populace  which  loiters  ever  about  the  streets,  idle  and  in  rags, 
insolent  and  malicious,  besotted  with  ignorance  and  brutalized  by  want. 
Workmen  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  these  mobs,  for  they  are  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  their  daily  labors. 

"Well!  can't  you  hoar?  you  are  like  Jean  de  Nivelle's  dog,"  said  the 
policeman,  seizing  La  Mayeux  so  rudely  by  the  arm  that  she  let  her 
parcel  fall  at  her  feet. 

When  the  unfortunate  girl,  looking  round  in  terror,  saw  herself  ex- 
posed to  all  tho.so  insoliMit,  mocking,  malicious  glances,  when  she  beheld 
tJie  cynical  and  (;oar.s<!  griniac*;  on  so  many  an  ignoble  and  filthy 
countenance,  she  tronil>Ic<l  in  all  lier  limbs  and  became  fearfully  pale. 
No  doubt  the  policcmun  had  epokou  ruu<fhly  to  Ucr;  but  Uow  could  ho 
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epeak  otherwise  to  a  poor,  (Icformed  girl,  pale  and  tremTilinjr,  with  her 
features  ayitjited  by  crrief  and  foar — to  a  wrctclicd  creature,  miserably 
clad,  who  wore  in  wiuter  a  thin  cotton  gown,  soiled  with  nmd  and  wet 
with  melted  snow%  for  the  poor  seamstress  had  wallied  much  and  far 
that  morning?  So  the  policeman  resumed  with  great  severity,  following 
that  supreme  law  of  appearances,  which  malces  poverty  always  suspected: 
"Stop  a  minute,  young  woman!  it  seems  you  are  in  a  mighty  hurry,  as 
you  let  your  money  fall  without  picking  it  up." 

"  She  carried  her  numey  in  her  hump,"  said  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  vend-, 
er  of  luciter-matches,  a  hideous  and  repulsive  specimen  of  precocious  de- 
pravity. 

This  sally  was  received  with  laughter,  shouts  and  hooting,  which  served 
to  complete  the  dismay  and  terror  of  La  Mayeux.  She  was  hardly  able 
to  answer  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  the  policeman  handed  her  the  two  pieces 
of  silver:  ''This  money,  sir,  is  not  mine." 

"You  lie,"  said  the  other  officer,  approaching;  "a  respectable  lady 
saw  it  drop  from  your  pocket." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  not  so,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  trembling. 

"  I  tell  you,  that  you  lie,"  resumed  the  officer;  "for  the  lady,  struck 
with  your  criminal  and  frightened  air,  said  to  me:  '  Look  at  yonder  little 
hunchback,  who  is  running  away  with  that  large  parcel,  and  who  lets  her 
money  fall  without  even  stopping  to  pick  it  up — it  is  not  natural.'  " 

"  Policeman,"  resumed  the  match-vender,  in  his  hoarse  voice,  "be  on 
your  guard!  Feel  her  hump,  for  that  is  her  magazine.  I'm  sure  that 
you'll  find  boots,  and  cloaks,  and  umbrellas,  and  clocks  in  it — for  I  just 
heard  the  hour  strike  in  the  bend  of  her  bacli." 

Then  came  fresh  bursts  of  laughter,  and  shouts  and  hooting,  for  this 
horrible  populace  has  no  pity  for  those  who  implore  and  suffer.  The 
crowd  increased  more  and  more,  and  now  they  indulged  in  hoarse  cries, 
piercing  hisses,  and  all  kinds  of  street-pleasantries. 

"  Let  us  see  her!  it's  gratis." 

"  Don't  push  so;  I've  paid  for  my  place." 

"  Make  her  get  up  on  something,  that  we  may  all  have  a  look." 

"  My  feet  are  being  crushed;  it  was  not  worth  coming." 

"  Show  her  properly — or  return  the  money!" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Give  it  us  in  capital  style." 

"  Let  us  see  her  through  and  through''''' 

We  may  fancy  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate  creature,  with  her  del- 
icate mind,  good  heart,  and  lofty  soul,  and  yet  with  so  timid  and  nervous 
a  character,  as  she  stood  alone  with  the  two  policemen  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  and  was  forced  to  listen  to  all  these  coarse  and  savage  insults. 

But  the  young  seamstress  did  not  yet  understand  of  what  crime  she 
was  accused.  She  soon  discovered  it,  however,  for  the  policeman, 
seizing  the  parcel  which  she  had  picked  up,  and  which  she  now  held 
in  her  trembling  hands,  said  to  her  rudely:  "  What  is  there  in  that 
bundle?" 

"  Sir — it  is — I  am  going "    The  unfortunate  girl  hesitated— unable, 

In  her  terror,  to  find  the  word. 

"  If  that's  all  you  have  to  answer,"  said  the  policeman,  "it's  no  great 
ehakes.    Come,  make  haste!  turn  out  the  inside  of  your  bundle." 

So  saying,  the  policeman  snatched  the  parcel  from  her,  half  opened  it, 
and  repeated,  as  he  enumerated  the  divers  articles  it  contained:  "  The 
devil! — sheets — a  spoon  and  fork — a  silver  cup--a  shawl — a  blanket- 
thank  you!  it  was  not  so  bad  a  move.  Dressed  like  a  beggar,  and  with 
silver  plate  about  you.    Oh,  yes!  your  servant!" 

"  Those  articles  do  not  belong  to  you,"  said  the  other  officer. 

"  No,  sir,"    replied   La  Mayeux,  whose   stieugth  was   failing   her; 

"but " 

"  Ah,  THe  hunchbaok/  ^ou  h»ve  stolen  more  than  you  are  la%l" 
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•'Stolen!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror,  for  she  HOW 
understood  it  all.     "  Stolenl" 

"  The  guard!  make  way  for  the  guardl"  cried  several  persons  at  once. 

"  Oh,  ha!  the  trampersi" 

"  The  fire-eaters!" 

"  The  Arab  devourers!" 

"The 43d  dronjedaries!"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  midst  of  these  noisy  jests  two  soldiers  and  a  corporal  advanced 
with  much  difficulty.  Their  bayonets  and  the  barrels  of  their  guns  were 
alone  visible  above  the  heads  of  this  hideous  and  compact  crowd.  Some 
officious  person  had  been  to  inform  the  officer  at  the  nearest  guard-house 
that  a  considerable  crowd  obstructed  the  public  way.* 

"Come,  here  is  the  guard — so  march  to  the  guard-house!"  said  the 
policeman,  taking  La  Mayeux  by  the  arm. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  poor  girl,  in  a  voice  stifled  by  sobs,  clasping  her  hands 
in  terror,  and  sinking  upon  her  knees  on  the  pavement;  "  sir — have  pity 
—let  me  explain " 

"  You  will  explain  at  the  guard-house;  so  come  on!" 

"But,  sir — I  am  not  a  thief,"  cried  La  Mayeux  in  a  heart-rending 
tone;  "  have  pity  upon  me — do  not  take  me  away  like  a  thief,  before  all 
this  crowd.     Oh!  mercy!  mercy!" 

"  I  tell  you,  there  will  be  time  to  explain  at  the  guard-house.  The 
Btreet  is  blocked  up;  so  come  along!"  And,  grasping  the  unfortunate 
creature  by  her  two  hands,  he  set  her,  as  it  were,  on  her  feet  again. 

At  this  instant,  the  corporal  and  hjs  two  soldiers,  having  succeeded  in 
Saaking  their  way  through  the.  crowd,  approached  the  policeman. 
"  Corporal,"  said  the  latter,  "  take  this  girl  to  the  guard-house.  I  am 
an  officer  of  the  police." 

"Oh,  gentlemen!"  cried  La  Maj'eux,  weeping  hot  tears,  and  wnnging 
her  hands:  "  do  not  take  me  away,  before  you  let  me  explain  myself,  f 
am  not  a  thief — indeed,  indeed,  1  am  not  atliief!  I  will  tell  you — it  was 
to  render  service  to  others — only  let  me  tell  you " 

"  I  have  promised  that  you  should  'give  your  explanations  at  the 
guard-house;  if  you  will  not  .walk,  we  must  drag  you  along,"  said  the 
policeman. 

We  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  this  scene,  at  once  ignoble 
and  terrible. 

Weak,  overpowered,  filled  with  alarm,  the  tinfortunate  young  girl  was 
dragged  along  by  the  soldiers,  her  knees  sinking  under  her  at  every  step. 
The  two  police-officers  had  each  to  lend  an  arm  to  support  her,  and 
mechanically  she  accepted  their  assistance.  Then  the  vociferations  and 
hootings  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  Ilalf-swooniug  between  those 
two  men,  the  unfortunate  creature  seemed  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitteruesa 
to  the  dregs. 

Beneath  that  foggy  sky,  in  the  midst  of  that  dirty  street,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  black  houses,  those  hideous  nia.sses  of  people  re- 
minded one  of  the  wildest  fancies  of  Callotand  of  Goya;  cliildreu  in  rags, 
drunken  women,  grim  and  blighted  figures  of  men,  rushed  against  each 
other,  pushed,  foucht,  struggled,  to  follow  with  l)owla  and  hisses  an 
almost  iuanimato  victim — tlie  victim  of  a  deplorable!  mistake. 

Of  a  mistake! — how  one  sluulders  to  think,  tliac  such  arrests  may  often 
take  place,  founded  upon  nothing  but  the  suspicion  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  misery,  or  by  some  inaccurate  description.  Can  we  for- 
get the  case  of  that  young  girl,  who,  wroTigfully  accused  of  piirticiixiting 
in  a  shameful  traffl(\  found  means  \.o  escape  from  the  jx-nsoiis  wlio  were 
leatling  her  to  prison,  and,  rushing  up  the  stairs  of  a  hous(\  ihiew  herself 

*  In  French  street-quarrels,  the  interference  of  thu  military-  f oro«  If 
Qsual,  and  excites  no  astouiflnnenk.  ^  ' 
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from  a  window,  in  her  despair,  and  was  crushed  to  death  upon  the 

stones? 

******* 

After  the  abominable  denunciation  of  which  La  Mayeux  was  the  vic- 
tim, Madame  Grivois  had  returned  precipitately  to  the  Kue  Brise-Miche. 
S!ie  ascended  in  haste  to  the  fourth  story,  opened  the  door  of  Frances 
Baudoin's  room,  and  saw— what?— Dagobert  in  company  with  his  wife 
und  the  two  orphans. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   CONVENT. 

Let  as  explain  in  two  words  the  presence  of  Dagobert.  His  counte- 
nance was  impressed  with  such  an  air  of  military  frankness,  that  the 
manager  of  the  coach-office  would  have  been  satisfied  with  his  promise 
to  return  and  pay  the  money;  but  the  soldier  had  obstinately  insisted  on 
remaining  in  pledge,  as  he  called  it,  till  his  wife  had  answered  his  letter. 
When,  however,  on  the  retiu-n  of  the  porter,  he  found  that  the  money 
was  coming,  his  scrtiples  were  satisfied,  and  he  hastened  to  run  home. 

We  may  imagine  the  stupor  of  Madame  Grivois,  when,  upon  entering 
the  chamber,  she  perceived  Dagobert  (whom  she  easily  recognized  by 
the  description  she  had  heard  of  him)  seated  beside  his  wife  and  the  tw" 
orphans.  The  anxietv  of  Frances  at  sight  of  Madame  Grivois  was 
equally  striking.  Rose"  and  Blanche  had  told  her  of  the  visit  of  a  lady, 
during  her  absence,  upon  important  business;  and,  judging  by  the  in- 
formation received  from  her  coftfessor,  Frances  had  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  person,  charged  to  conduct  the  orphans  to  a  religious  estab- 
lishment. 

Her  anxiety  was  terrible.  Resolved  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  she  dreaded,  lest  a  word  from  Madame  Grivois  should  put  Dag- 
obert on  the  scent — in  which  case  all  would  be  lost,  and  the  orphans 
would  remain  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  mortal  sin,  for 
which  she  believed  herself  responsible. 

Dagobert,  who  held  the  hands  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  left  his  seat  as  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  waiting-woman  entered  the  room,  and  cast  an 
inquiring  glance  at  Frances. 

The  moment  was  critical — nay,  decisive;  but  Madame  Grivois  had 
profited  by  the  example  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  So,  taking  her 
resolution  at  once,  and  turning  to  account,  the  precipitation  with  which 
she  had  mounted  the  stairs,  after  the  odious  charge  she  had  brought 
against  poor  La  ^Ma.veux,  and  even  the  emotion  caused  by  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  Dagobert,  which  gave  to  her  featiires  an  expression  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm — she  exclaimed  in  an  ag'itated  voice,  after  th« 
moment's  silence  necessary  to  collect  her  thoughts:  "Ah,  madame!  I 
have  just  been  the  spectator  of  a  great  misfortune.  Excuse  my  agita- 
tion! but  I  am  so  excited " 

"Dear  me!  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Frances,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
for  she  dreaded  every  moment  some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Grivois. 

"I  called  just  now,"  resinned  the  other,  "to  speak  to  you  on  some 
important  business;  whilst  I  was  waiting  for  you,  a  poor  young  woman, 
rather  deformed,  put  up  sundry  articles  in  a  parcel " 

"Yes,"  said  Frances;  "it  was  La  Mayeux — an  excellent,  worthy 
creature." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  madame;  well,  you  shall  hear  what  has  happened 
As  you  did  not  come  in,  I  :'t'.so]ved  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  go  out,  and  rrr^t  as  far  as  the  Rue  Saint-Merry ah,  madamel" 

"Well?"  sai' I  Dagobert,  "what  then?" 

"  1  see  a  crowd — I  inquire  what  is  the  matter — I  learn,  that  a  police 
man  has  ju.«t  arrested  a  young  girl  OiJ  &  iblef ,  because  she  had  been  sees. 
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carrying  a  bundle,  composed  of  different  articles  which  did  not  appeat 
to  belong  to  her — I  approach — what  do  I  behold? — the  same  young  wom- 
an that  I  had  met  just  before  in  this  room." 

"  Ah!  the  poor  child!"  exclaimed  Frances,  growing  pale,  and  clawing 
her  hands  together.    "  What  a  dreadful  thing!" 

"  Explain  thyself  then!"  said  Dagobert  to  his  wife.  "What  was  in 
this  bundle?" 

"  Well,  my  dear — to  confess  the  truth — I  was  a  little  short,  and  I  had 
asked  our  poor  Mayeux  to  take  some  things  for  me  to  the  pawnbroker's 
and " 

"What!  and  they  thought  she  had  robbed  us!"  cried  Dagobert;  "she, 
that  is  the  most  honest  girl  in  the  world! — it  is  dreadful — you  ought  to 
have  interfered,  madame — you  ought  to  have  said  that  j'ou  knew  her." 

"  I  tried  to  do  so,  sir;  but  uufortuuately  they  would  not  hear  me.  The 
CEowd  increased  every  moment,  till  the  guard  came  up,  and  carried  her 
off." 

"  She  might  die  of  it,  she  is  so  sensitive .  and  timidl"  exclaimed 
Frances. 

"Ah,  that  good  Mayeux!  so  gentle!  so  consideratel"  said  Blanche, 
turning  with  tearful  eyes  toward  her  sister. 

"Not  being  able  to  help  her,"  resumed  Madame  Grivois,  "I  hastened 
hither  to  inform  you  of  this  m.isadventure — which  may  indeed  easily  be 
repaired — as  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  go  and  claim  the  young  girl 
as  soon  as  possible." 

At  these  words  Dagobert  hastily  seized  his  hat,  and  said  abruptly  to 
Madame  Grivois:  "Zounds,  madame!- you  should  have  begun  by  telling 
us  that.    Where  is  the  poor  child?    Do  you  know?" 

"  I  do  not,  sir;  but  there  are  still  so  many  people  in  the  street,  that,  if 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  step  out  you  will  be  sure  to  learn." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  talk  of  kindness?"  It  is  my  duty,  madame. 
Poor  child!"  repeated  Dagobert.  "Taken  up  as  a  thief! — it  is  really 
horrible.  I  will  go  to  the  guard -house,  and  to  the  commissary  of  police 
for  this  neighborhood;  and,  somehow  or  other,  I  will  find  hei,  and  have 
her  out,  and  bring  her  along  with  me." 

So  saying,  Dagobert  hastily  departed.  Frances,  now  that  she  felt 
more  tranquil  as  to  the  fate  of  La  Mayeux,  thanked  the  Lord  that  this  cir- 
cumstance had  obliged  her  husband  to  go  out,  for  his  presence  at  this 
juncture  caused  her  a  terrible  embarrassment. 

Madame  Grivois  had  left  Monsieur  in  the  coach  below,  for  the  mo- 
ments were  precious.  Casting  a  significant  glance  at  Frances,  siie 
handed  her  the  letter  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  said  to  her  with  strong 
emphasis  on  every  word:  "You  will  see  by  this  letter,  madame,  what 
was  the  object  of  my  visit,  which  I  have  not  before  been  able  to  explain 
to  you,  but  on  which  I  truly  congratulate  myself,  as  it  brings  me  into 
connection  with  tliese  two  charming  young  ladies." 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise.  Frances  took  the 
letter  with  a  trembling  hand.  It  required  all  the  pressing  and  threaten- 
ing injunctions  of  her  professor,  to  conquer  the  last  scruples  of  the  poor 
woman,  for  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Dagobert's  terrible  indigna- 
tion. Moreover,  in  her  simplicity,  she  knew  not  how  to  announce  to  th» 
young  girls,  that  they  were  to  accompany  this  lady. 

Madame  Grivois  guessed  her  embarrassment,  made  a  sign  to  her  to  be 
at  her  ease,  and  said  to  Kose,  whilst  Frances  was  reading  the  letter  of 
her  confessor:  "How  happy  your  relation  will  bo  to  see  you,  my  dear 
young  lady!" 

"  Our  relation,  madame?"  said  Koso,  more  and  more  astonished. 

"  Certainly.  Siie  knew  of  your  arrival  here,  but,  as  she  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  cffecas  of  u  long  illness,  slu;  was  not  able  to  come  herself  to- 
day, and  has  sent  me  lo  IVlcli  you  to  her.  Unfortunately,"  added 
JHwlamc  Grivois,  pcrcviv  iny  u  movciHent  of  uaeftHiness  oo  the  part  o(  t)M 
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4wo  sisters,  "  it  will  not  be  in  her  power,  as  she  tells  TMntlame  Frances  in 
her  letter,  to  see  you  for  more  than  a  very  short  time— so  you  may  be 
back  here  in  about  an  hour.  But  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  slio  will  be 
well  enough  to  leave  home,  and  then  she  will  come  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  Madame  Frances  and  her  husband,  to  take  you  into  her  house 
— for  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  you  at  the  charge  of  the  worthy  people^ 
who  have  been  so  kind  to  you." 

These  last  words  of  ISIadameGrivois  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
the  two  sisters,  and  banished  their  fears  of  becoming  a  heavy  burden  to 
Dagobert's  family.  If  it  had  been  proposed  to  them  to  quit  altogether 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  without  first  asking  the  consent  of 
their  old  friend,  they  would  certainly  have  hesitated,  but  Madatue  Grivois 
had  only  spoken  of  an  hour's  visit.  They  felt  no  suspicion  therefore, 
and  Rose  said  to  Frances:  "  We  may  go  and  see  our  relation,  I  sup- 
pose, madame,  without  waiting  for  Dagobert's  return?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Frances,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "since  j'ou  are  to  be 
back  almost  directly." 

"Then,  madame,  I  would  beg  these  dear  young  ladies  to  come  with 
me  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  should  like  to  bring  them  back  before 
noon." 

"  We  are  ready,  madame,"  said  Rose. 

"  Well,  then,  young  ladies,  embrace  }'our  second  mother,  and  come," 
said  Madame  Grivois,  who  was  hardly  able  to  control  her  uneasiness, 
for  she  trembled  lest  Dagobert  should  return  from  one  moment  to  the 
other. 

Rose  and  Blanche  embraced  Frances,  who.,  clasping  in  her  arms  the 
two  charming  and  innocent  creatures  that  she  was  about  to  deliver  up, 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  her  tears,  though  she  was  fully  convinced 
that  she  was  acting  for  their  salvation. 

"  Come,  young  ladies,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  in  the  most  affable  tone, 
*'  let  us  make  haste — you  will  excuse  my  impatience,  I  am  sure — but  it  is 
in  the  name  of  your  relation  that  I  speak." 

Having  once  more  tenderly  kissed  the  wife  of  Dagobert,  the  two  sisters 
quitted  the  room  hand  in  hand,  and  descended  the  staircase  close  behind 
Madame  Grivois,  followed  (without  their  being  aware  of  it)  by  Rabat -joie. 
The  intelligent  animal  cautiously  watched  their  movement's,  for,  in  the 
absence  of  his  master,  he  never  let  them  out  of  his  sight. 

For  greater  security,  no  doubt,  the  waiting-woman  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  had  ordered  the  hackney-coach  to  wait  for  lier  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  in  the  square  of  the  cloister.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  orphans  and  their  conductress  reached  the  carriage. 

"Ah,  tnissusJ"  said  the  coachman,  opening  the  door;  "no  offense,  I 
hope — but  you  have  the  most  ill-tempered  rascal  of  a  dog!  Since  you 
put  him  into  my  coach  he  has  never  ceased  howling  like  a  devil,  and 
looks  as  if  he  would  eat  us  all  up  alive."  And,  in  fact.  Monsieur,  who 
detested  solitude,  was  yelling  in  the  most  deplorable  manner. 

"Be  quiet,  Monsieur,  here  I  am,"  said  Madame  Grivois;  then,  ad- 
dressing the  two  sisters,  she  added:  "  Pray  get  in,  my  dear  young  la- 
dies." 

Rose  and  Blanche  got  into  the  coach.  Before  she  followed  them,  Ma- 
dame Grivois  was  giving  to  the  coachman  in  a  low  voice  the  direction  of 
tho  Convent  de  Saint-Marie,  and  was  adding  other  instructions,  when 
(SCiddenly  the  pug-dog,  who  had  growled  savagely  when  the  two  sisters 
took  their  seats  in  the  coach,  began  to  bark  with  fury.  The  cause  of  this 
anger  was  clear  enough;  Rabat-joie,  until  now  un perceived,  had,  with 
one  bound,  entered  the  carriage. 

The  pug,  exasperated  by  this  audacity,  forgetting  his  ordinary  pru- 
dence, andexcited  to  the  utmost  by  rage  and  malice,  sprang  at  the  muzzle 
of  Rabat-joie,  and  bit  him  so  cruelly  that,  in  his  turn,  the  brave  dog  of 
Siberia,  juaddened  by  the  pain,  threw  himsell  upon  Monsieur,  eej?.e4 
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him  by  the  throat,  and  fairly  strangled  him  -nith  two  gripes  of  his  pot# 
erful  jaws — as  appeared  by  cue  stifled  groan  of  the  pug,  already  half' 
suffocated  with  fat. 

All  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  is  occupied  by  the  description, 
Rose  and  Blanche  had  hardly  opportunity  to  exclaim  twice:  "Here, 
Rabat- joie,  down!" 

"Ah,  good  gracious!"  said  Madame  Grivois,  turning  round  at  the 
noise;  "  there  again  is  that  monster  of  a  dog;  he  will  certainly  hurt 
Monsieur.  Send  him  away,  young  ladies,  make  him  get  down,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  take  him  with  us." 

Ignorant  of  the  degree  of  Rabat-joie's  criminality,  for  Monsieur  waa 
stretched  lifeless  imder  a  seat,  the  young  girls  yet  felt  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  take  the  dog  with  them,  and  they  therefore  said  to  him,  in  an 
angry  tone,  at  the  same  time  slightly  touching  him  with  their  feet- 
"  Get  down,  Rabat-joie!  go  away!" 

The  faithful  animal  hesitated  at  first  to  obey  this  order.  Sad  and  sup- 
plicating, he  looked  at  the  two  orphans  with  an  air  of  mild  reproach,  as 
if  blaming  them  for  sending  away  their  only  defender.  But,  upon  the 
stern  repetition  of  the  command,  Rabat-joie  got  down  from  the  coach, 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  been  some- 
what over-hasty  with  regard  to  Monsieur. 

Madame  Grivois,  who  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  seated  herself  witli  precipitation  in  the  carriage;  the  coachman 
closed  the  door,  and  mounted  his  box;  and  then  the  coach  started  at  a 
rapid  rate,  whilst  Madame  Grivois  prudently  let  down  the  blinds,  for 
fear  of  meeting  Dagobert  by  the  way. 

Having  taken  these  indispensable  precautions,  she  was  able  to  turn 
her  attention  to  Monsieur,  whom  she  loved  with  all  that  deep,  exagger- 
ated affection,  which  people  of  a  bad  disposition  sometimes  entertain  for 
animals,  as  if  they  concentrated  and  lavished  upon  them  all  tliose  feel- 
ings in  which  they  are  deficient  with  regard  to  their  fellow-creatures.  In 
a  word,  Madame  Grivois  was  passionately  attached  to  this  peevish, 
cowardly,  spiteful  dog,  partly  perhaps  from'  a  secret  sympathy  with  his 
vices.  This  attachment  had  lasted  for  six  years,  and  only  seemed  to 
increase  as  Monsieur  advanced  in  age. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  these  apparently  puerile  details,  because 
the  most  trifling  causes  have  often  disastrous  effects,  and  because  we 
wish  the  reader  to  understand,  what  must  have  been  the  despair,  the 
fury,  the  exasperation  of  this  woman,  when  she  discovered  the  death  of 
her  aog — a  despair,  a  fury,  an  exasperation,  of  which  the  orphans  might 
yet  feel  the  cruel  consequences. 

The  hacknej'-coach  had  proceeded  rapidly  for  some  seconds,  when 
Madame  Grivois,  who  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  called 
'''  Monsiein!"    The  dog  had  very  good  reasons  for  not  replying. 

"Well,  sulky  fellow!"  said  Madame  Grivois,  graciously;  "you  have 
taken  offense,  have  you?  It  was  not  my  fault  if  that  great  ugly  dog 
came  into  the  coach,  was  it,  young  ladies?  Come  and  kiss  your  mistress, 
and  let  us  make  peace,  old  headstrong!" 

The  same  obstinate  silence  continued  on  the  part  of  Monsieur.  Rose 
and  Blanche  began  to  look  anxiously  at  each  other,  for  they  knew  that 
Rabat-joie  was  somewhat  rough  in  his  w.ays,  tliough  they  were  far  from 
suspecting  what  had  really  happened.  But  Madame  Grivois,  rather  sur- 
prised than  uneasy  at  her  pug-dog's  insensibility  to  her  affectionate 
appeals,  and  tjelieving  him  to  b*^  sullenly  crouching  beneath  the  seat, 
Btooped  down  to  take  him  up,  and,  feeling  one  of  his  paws,  drew  it  im- 
patiently toward  her,  wliil.st  she  said  to  him  in  a  half-jest itig,  half-engry 
tone:  "  Come,  naughty  fellowl  you  will  give  a  pretty  notion  of  your  tem- 
per to  these  young  ladies." 

fiv  aayiug,  she  took  up  tbe  dog,  muvh  astonished  at  bis  uurosistiog 
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torpor;  btit  what  was  her  fright,  when,  having  placed  liim  upon  her  lap, 
she  saw  that  he  was  quite  motionless! 

"An  apoplexy!"  cried  she.  "  The  dear  creature  ate  too  much — I  wa« 
sure  of  it." 

Turning  round  hastily,  she  exclaimed:  "  Stop,  coachman!  stop!"  with- 
out reflecting  that  the  coachman  couUi  not  hear  her.  Then,  raising  the 
head  of  Monsieur,  still  thinking  that  he  was  only  in  a  fit,  she  perceived 
with  horror  the  bloody  traces  imprinted  by  Ave  or  six  sharp  fangs,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  catise  of  his  deplorable  end. 

Her  first  movement  was  one  of  grief  and  despair.  "Dead!"  she  ex- 
claimed; "dead!  and  already  cold !  Oh,  God!"  And  this  woman  burst 
Into  tears. 

The  tears  of  the  wicked  are  fatal.  For  a  bad  man  to  weep,  he  must 
have  suffered  much;  and,  with  him,  the  reaction  of  sufl'ering,  instead  of 
softening  the  soul,  inflames  it  to  a  dangerous  anger. 

Thus,  after  yielding  to  that  first  painful  emotion,  the  mistress  of  Mon 
situr  felt  herself  transported  with  rage  and  hate— yes,  hate — violent  hate 
for  the  j'oung  girls,  who  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  the  dog's 
death.  Her  countenance  so  plainly  betrayed  her  resentment,  that 
Blanche  and  Rose  were  frightened  at  the  expression  of  her  face,  which 
had  now  grown  purple  with  fury,  as  with  agitated  voice  and  wrathful 
glance  she  exclaimed:  "  It  was  your  dog  that  killed  him." 

"Alas,  madame!"  said  Rose  "  don't  be  angry  with  us!" 

"  It  was  your  dog  that  bit  Rabat-joie  first,"  added  Blanche,  in  a  plaint- 
ive voice. 

The  look  of  terror  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  orphans,  recalled 
Madame  Grivois  to  herself.  She  saw  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  yielding  imprudently  to  her  anger.  For  the  very  sake  of 
vengeance,  she  must  learn  to  restrain  herself,  in  order  not  to  awaken 
Buspicion  in  the  minds  of  ilarshal  Simon's  daughters.  But,  not  to  ap- 
pear to  recover  too  soon  from  her  first  impression,  she  continued  for  some 
minutes  to  cast  irritated  glances  at  the  young  girls;  then,  little  by  little, 
her  anger  seemed  to  give  way  to  violent  grief;  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  appeared  to  weep  bitterly. 

"Poor  lady!"  whispered  Rose  to  Blanche.  "How  she  weeps! — No 
doubt,  she  loved  her  dog  as  much  as  we  love  Rabat-joie." 

"Alas!  yes,"  replied  Blanche.  "We  also  wept  when  our  old  Jovial 
was  killed." 

After  a  few  minutes,  Madame  Grivois  raised  her  head,  dried  her  ej'es 
definitively,  and  said  in  a  gentle,  and  almost  affectionate  voice:  "Forgive 
me,  young  ladies!  I  was  unable  to  repress  the  first  movement  of  irrita- 
tion, or  rather  of  deep  sorrow — for  I  was  tenderly  attached  to  this  poor 
dog — he  has  never  left  me  for  sis  years." 

"We  are  very  sorry  for  this  misfortune,  madame,"  resumed  Rose; 
"and  we  regret  it  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be  irreparable." 

"  I  was  just  saying  to  my  sister,  that  we  can  the  better  fancy  your 
grief,  as  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  an  old  horse,  that  carried 
us  all  the  way  from  Siberia." 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  ladies,  let  us  think  no  more  about  it.  It  was 
my  fault;  I  should  not  have  brouglit  hic»  with  me;  but  he  was  always  so 
miserable,  when  I  left  him.  You  will  make  allowances  for  my  weakness. 
A  good  heart  feels  for  animals  as  well  iu^  people;  so  I  must  trust  to  your 
sensibility,  to  excuse  my  hastiness." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  madame;  it  is  only  your  grief  that  afflicts  us." 

"  I  shall  get  over  it,  my  dear  young  ladies — I  shall  get  over  it.  The  joy 
of  the  meeting  between  you  and  your  relation  will  help  to  console  me. 
She  will  be  so  hapi>y!  you  are  so  charming!  and  then  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  your  exact  likeness  to  each  other  adds  to  the  interest  you 
JKispire." 

"You  are  too  kiud  to  »s,  madame.*' 
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*'  Oh,  no — I  am  sure  you  resemble  each  other  as  much  in  disposition 
as  in  face." 

*'  That  is  quite  natural,  madame,"  said  Rose,  "  for  since  our  bipth  we 
have  never  left  each  other  a  minute,  whether  by  night  or  day.  It  would 
oe  strange  if  we  were  not  like  in  character." 

"  Really,  my  dear  young  ladies!  you  have  never  left  each  other  a 
minute?" 

"  Never,  madame."  And  the  two  sisters  joined  hands  with  an  expresa- 
ive  smile. 

"  Then  how  unhappy  you  would  be,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  if  eyef 
you  were  separated." 

"  Oh,  madame,  it  is  impossible,"  said  Blanche,  smiling, 

"How  impossible?" 

"Who  would  have  the  heart  to  separate  us?" 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear  young  ladies,  it  would  be  very  cruel." 

"  Oh,  madame!"  resumed  Blanche,  "  even  very  cruel  people  would  not 
*Aink  of  separating  us." 

"  So  much  tlie  better,  my  dear  young  ladies — but  why?" 

"  Because  it  would  cause  us  too  much  grief." 

"  Because  it  would  kill  us." 

"Poor  children!" 

*'  Three  months  ago  we  were  shut  up  in  prison.  Well,  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  saw  us,  though  he  looked  a  very  stern  man,  he  could 
noi  help  saying:  '  It  would  be  to  kill  these  children  to  separate  them;' 
and  so  we  remained  together,  and  were  as  happy  as  one  can  be  in 
prisou." 

"It  shows  your  excellent  heart,  and  also  that  of  the  persons  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  it." 

The  carriage  .stopped,  and  they  heard  the  coachman  call  out:  "  Any 
one  at  the  door  there?" 

"Ah!  we  are  at  your  relation's,"  said  Madame  Grivois.  A  gate  flew 
open,  and  the  carriage  rolled  over  the  gravel  of  a  courtyard. 

Madame  Grivois  having  drawn  up  one  of  the  blinds,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  vast  court,  across  the  center  of  which  ran  a 
high  wall,  with  a  kind  of  porch  upon  columns,  under  whicti  was  a  little 
door.  Behind  this  wall  they  could  see  the  upper  part  of  a  very  large 
building  in  freestone.  Compared  with  the  house  in  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miche,  this  building  appeared  a  palace;  so  Blanche  said  to  Madam© 
Grivois,  with  an  expression  of  artless  admiration:  "  Dear  me,  madame, 
what  a  fine  residence!" 

"  That  is  nothing,"  replied  Madame  Grivois;  "  you  shall  see  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  much  finer." 

When  tlio  coaclunan  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  what  was  the 
rage  of  Madame  Grivois,  and  the  surprise  of  tlie  two  young  girls,  to  see 
Rabat-joie,  who  had  been  clever  enough  to  follow  the  coacli,  and  who, 

£  ricking  up  his  ears,  and  wagging  his  tail,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
ite  offenses,  and  to  expect  to  bep  raised  for  his  intelligent  fidelity. 

"Wbatl"  cried  Madame  Grivois,  whose  sorrov.s  were  renewed  at  the 
»ight;  "that  abominable  dog  has  followed  tlie  coach." 

"A  famous  dog,  ////,s-.w.s,"  answered  the  coachman;  "he  never  once 
left  the  heels  of  my  horses.  He  must  have  been  trained  to  it.  He's  a 
powerful  beast,  and  two  men  would  scarcely  daunt  him.  Look  at  his 
chest!" 

The  mi.stress  of  the  deceased  Monsieur,  enraged  at  the  somewhat  un- 
seasonable praises  bestowed  by  the  coachman  upon  Rabat-joie,  said  to 
the  orphans:  "  I  will  announce  your  arrival:  wait  for  me  an  inslant  in 
the  coach." 

So  saying,  she  went  with  a  rapid  stej)  toward  the  porch,  and  rang  tb© 
bell.  A  woman,  clad  in  a  monastic  garb,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  bent 
reepectfuUy  to  Madame  Urivois,  who  addressed  her  in  IImm  few  wotdat 
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••Ihave  brought  yon  tlie  two  yonng  girls;  the  orders  of  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  and  the  Princess  are,  that  they  be  instantly  separated,  and  kept 
apart  in  soUtanj  cells — you  understand,  sister — and  subjected  to  the  rule 
for  impetiUeids.'''' 

"I  will  go  and  inform  our  mother,  and  it  will  be  done,"  said  the  por- 
tress, with  another  bend. 

'•  Now,  Avili  you  come,  my  dear  young  ladies?"  resumed  Madame  Grl- 
Vois,  addressing  the  two  girls,  who  had  secretly  bestowed  a  few  caresses 
upon  Rabat-joie,  so  deeply  were  they  touched  by  his  instinctive  attach- 
ment; "you  will  be  introduced  to  your  relation,  and  I  will  return  and 
fetch  you  in  half  an  hour.     Coachman,  look  to  the  dog!" 

Rose  and  Blanche,  in  getting  out  of  the  coach,  were  so  much  occupied 
with  Rabat-joie,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  portress,  who  was  half 
hidden  behind  the  little  door.  Neither  did  they  remark,  that  the  person 
who  was  to  introduce  them  was  dressed  as  a  nun,  till  taking  them  by  tho 
hand,  she  had  led  them  across  the  threshold,  when  the  door  was  imme- 
diately closed  behind  them. 

"  As  soon  as  Madame  Grivois  had  seen  the  orphans  safe  into  the  con- 
vent, she  told  the  coachman  to  leave  the  courtyard,  and  wait  for  her  at 
the  outer  gate.  The  coachman  obeyed;  but  Rabat-joie,  who  had  seen  Rose 
and  Blanche  enter  by  the  little  door,  ran  to  it  and  remained  there. 

Madame  Grivois  then  called  the  porter  of  the  grand  entrance,  a  tall 
end  vigorous  fellow,  and  said  to  him:  "flere  are  ten  francs  for  you, 
Nicholas,  if  you  will  beat  out  the  brains  of  that  great  dog,  who  i3 
crouching  under  the  porch." 

Nicholas  shook  his  head,  as  he  observed  the  size  and  strength  of 
Rabat-joie.  "  Devil  take  me,  madame!"  said  he;  '• 'tis  not  so  easy  to 
tackle  a  dog  of  that  build." 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty  francs;  only  kill  him,  before  me." 

"  One  ought  to  have  a  gun,  and  I  have  only  an  iion  crowbar." 

"  That  will  do;  you  can  knock  him  down  at  a  blow." 

"Well,  madame — I  will  try— but  I  have  my  doubts."  And  Nicholas 
went  to  fetch  his  crowbar. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  the  strength!"  said  Madame  Grivios. 

The  porter  returned  with  his  weapon,  and  advanced  slowly  and 
treacherously  toward  Rabat-joie,  who  was  still  crouching  beneath  the 
porch.  "Here,  old  fellow!  here,  my  good  dog!"  said  Nicholas,  striking 
his  left  hand  on  his  thigh,  and  keeping  his  right  behind  him,  with  the 
crowbar  grasped  in  it. 

Rabat-joie  rose,  examined  Nicholas  attentively,  and  no  doubt  per- 
ceiving by  his  manner  that  the  porter  meditated  some  evil  design^ 
bounded  away  from  him,  turned  the  enemy,  saw  clearly  what  was  in- 
tended, and  kept  himself  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"He  smells  a  rat,"  said  Nicholas;  "the  rascal's  on  his  guard.  He 
will  not  let  me  come  near  him.    It's  of  no  use." 

"You  are  an  awkward  fellow,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  in  a  passion, 
as  she  threw  a  five-franc  piece  to  Nicholas;  "at  all  events,  drive  him 
aiway." 

"  That  will  be  easier  than  to  kill  him,  madame,  said  the  porter.  And, 
in  fact,  Rabat-joie,  finding  himself  pursued,  and  conscious  probably  that 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  open  resistan<>3,  fled  from  the  court- 
yard into  the  street;  but,  once  there,  he  felt  himself  as  it  were  upon 
neutral  ground,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  threats  of  Nicholas,  refused 
to  withdraw  an  inch  furtlier  than  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  of  reach  of 
the  crowbar.  So  that  when  Madame  Grivois,  pale  with  rage,  again 
fitepped  into  her  hackney-coach,  in  which  were  the  lifeless  remains  of 
Monsieur,  she  saw  with  the  utmost  vexation,  that  Rabat-joie  was  lying 
at  a  few  steps  from  the  gate,  which  Nicholas  had  just  closed,  having 
given  up  the  chase  in  despair. 

X\i»  Siberian  dog,  sure  of  tindlog  his  yioi  back  to  the  Rtw  Bris^Miobe, 
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had  determined,  with  the  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  race,  to  wait  for  tha 
orphans  on  the  spot  where  he  then  was. 

Thus  were  the  two  sisters  coufined  in  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie, 
which,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  was  next  door  to  the  lunatic-asylum 
in  which  Adrieune  de  Cardoville  was  immured. 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  dwelling  of  Dagobert's  wife, 
who  was  waiting  with  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  return  of  her  husbanu^ 
knowing  that  he  would  call  upon  her  to  account  for  the  disappearauce 
of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    INFLUEXCE  OF  A  CONFESSOR. 

Hardly  had  the  orphans  quitted  the  wife  of  Dagobert,  when  the  poor 
woman,  kneeling  down,  began  to  pray  with  fervor.  Her  tears,  long  re- 
strained, now  flowed  abundantly;  notwithstanding  her  sincere  convic- 
tion, that  she  had  performed  a  religious  duty  in  delivering  up  these 
young  girls,  she  waited  with  extreme  fear  for  the  return  of  her  husband. 
Though  blinded  by  her  pious  zeal,  she  could  not  hide  fi'om  herself,  that 
Dagobert  would  have  good  reason  to  be  angry;  and  then  this  poor 
mother  had  also,  under  these  untoward  circumstances,  to  tell  him  of  the 
arrest  of  Agricola. 

At  every  noise  upon  the  stairs,  Frances  listened  with  trembling  anx- 
iety— after  which  she  resumed  her  fervent  prayers,  supplicating  the 
Lord  to  give  her  strength  to  support  this  new  and  arduous  trial.  At 
length,  she  heard  a  step  upon  the  landing-place  below,  and,  feeling  sura 
this  time  that  it  was  Dagobert,  she  hastily  seated  herself,  dried  her  tetira, 
and  taking  a  sack  of  coarse  cloth  upon  her  lap,  appeared  to  be  occupied 
with  sewing — though  her  aged  hands  trembled  so  much,  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  the  needle. 

After  some  minutes  the  door  opened  and  Dagobert  appeared.  The 
rough  countenance  of  the  soldier  was  stern  and  sad;  as  he  entered,  lie 
threw  his  hat  violently  upon  the  table,  so  full  of  painful  thought,  that 
he  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  absence  of  the  orphans. 

"  Poor  girl!"  cried  he;  "it  is  really  terrible." 

■' Didst  see  La  Mayenx?  didst  claim  her?"  said  Frances,  hastily,  for- 
getting  for  a  moment  her  own  fears. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her,  but  in  what  a  state! — 'twas  enough  to  break 
one's  heart!  I  claimed  her,  aiid  pretty  loudly,  too,  I  can  tell  you;  but 
they  said  to  me  that  the  commissary  must  first  come  to  our  place,  in 

order "     Hcire  Dagobert  paused,  threw  a  glance  of  surprise  round  the 

room,  and  exclaimed  abruptly:  "  Where  are  the  children?" 

Frances  felt  lierself  seized  with  an  icy  shudder.  "  My  dear,"  she  be- 
gan, in  a  feeble  voice,  but  she  was  unable  to  continue. 

"  Wliere  are  Rose  and  Blanche?  Answer  me,  then.  And  Rabat-joie, 
irho  is  not  here,  either!" 

"  Do  not  bo  angry." 

"Come,"  said  Dagobert,  abruptly,  "I  see  thou  hast  let  them  go  out 
with  a  neighbor — why  not  have  accompanied  them  yourself,  or  let  them 
wait  forme,  if  they  wished  to  take  a  walk? — which  is  natural  enough,  thi« 
room  Ijcing  so  dull.  But  I  am  astonished  that  they  should  luvve  gone 
out  before  they  had  news  of  this  good  Mayeux— they  have  such  kind 
hearts.  But  liow  pale  thou  art!"  added  the  soldier,  looking  nearer  at 
Frances;  "what  is  the  matter,  tlum,  my  poor  wife?    Art  thou  ill?" 

Dagobert  took  the  hand  of  Frances  affectionately  in  his  own;  but  tho 
lattiT,  painfully  agitated  by  these  words  pronounced  with  touching  good- 
ness, lj<jw(!d  luT  in.'ad,  and  wept  as  sliekiss«^d  lu-r  husband's  hand.  The 
»oldl<T,  growing  more  and  more  uniiasy,  as  he  felt  tin  s«wildin)c  tears  of 
hia  wife  eiolalmed:  "  TJiou  woepest— thou  dost  n"t  uxmww — toll  me  then 
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the  cause  of  thy  grief,  poor  Tdfe!  Is  It  becanse  I  spoke  a  Httle  loud  in 
asking  thee  how  thou  couldst  let  the  dear  children  go  out  with  a  neighbor? 
Well,  there  it  is — their  dying  mother  intrusted  them  to  ray  care — 'tis 
sacred,  thou  seest — and  with  them  I  am  like  an  old  hen  after  her  chick' 
ens,"  added  he,  laughing,  to  enliven  Frances. 

"  Yes,  thou  art  right  in  loving  them!" 

"Come  then — be" calm — thou  knowest  me  of  old.  With  my  great,  , 
boarse  voice,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  fellow  at  bottom.  As  thou  canst  trust  to 
this  neighbor,  there  is  no  great  harm  done;  but,  in  future,  my  good 
Frances,  do  not  take  any  step  with  recrard  to  the  children,  without  con- 
sulting me.  They  asked,  I  suppose,  to  go  out  for  a  little  walk  with  Rabat- 
joie?" 

"  No,  my  dear 1 " 

"  No?  Who  then  is  this  neighbor,  to  whom  thou  hast  intrusted  them? 
where  has  she  taken  them  to?  at  what  o'clock  will  she  bring  them  back?' 

"I  do  liOt  know,"  murmured  Frances,  in  a  failing  voice. 

"Thou  dost  not  know!"  cried  Dagobert,  with  indignation;  then,  re- 
straining himself,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproach:  "  Thou  do^;, 
not  know?  thou  couldst  not  even  fix  an  hour,  or,  better  still,  not  intru.st 
them  to  any  one?  These  children  must  have  been  very  anxious  to  go 
out.  They  knew  that  I  should  return  from  one  moment  to  the  other; 
why  not  have  waited  for  m.e— eh,  Frances?— I  ask  thee,  why  they  did  not 
wait  for  me?  Answer  m.»  then!  Zounds!  thou  wouldst  make  a  saint 
swear!"  cried  Dajzobert,  stamping  hi3  foot;  "  answer  me,  then!" 

The  courage  of  Frances  was  fast  failing:  these  pressing  and  reiterated 
questions,  which  must  end  by  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  made  her 
endure  a  thousand  slow  and  poignant  tortures.  She  preferred  coming  at 
once  to  the  point,  and  determined  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  her  hus- 
band's anger,  like  a  humble  and  resigned  victim,  obstinately  faithful  to 
the  promise  she  had  sworn  to  her  confessor  before  God. 

Not  having  the  strength  to  rise,  she  bowed  her  head,  allowed  her  arms 
to  fall  on  either  side  of  the  chair,  and  said  to  her  husband  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  despondency:  "  Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt — but  do  not  ask 
what  is  become  of  these  children — I  cannot  answer  thee." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  soldier,  he  would  not  hay , 
been  more  violently,  more  deeply  moved;  he  became  deadly  pale;  h\H 
bald  forehead  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  with  fixed  and  staring: 
look,  he  remained  for  some  moments  motionless,  mute,  petrified.  Then, 
as  if  roused  with  a  start  from  this  momentary  torpor,  and  filled  with, 
a  terrific  energy,  he  seized  his  wife  by  the  shoulders,  lifted  her  as  he 
would  have  lifted  a  feather,  placed  her" on  her  feet  before  him,  and,  lean- 
ing over  her,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  mingled  fury  and  despair:  "  The 
children  1" 

"  Mercy!  mercy!"  said  Frances,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"Where  are  the  children?"  repeated  Dagobert,  as  he  shook  with  hia 
powerful  hands,  that  poor,  frail  body,  and  then  added  in  a  voice  of 
thunder:  "  Wilt  thou  answer? — the  children!" 

"  Kill  me— or  forgive  me — I  cannot  answer  thee,"  replied  the  unhappy 
woman,  with  that  inflexible,  yet  mild  obstinacy,  peculiar  to  timid  char- 
acters, when  they  act  from  sincere  conviction. 

"Wretch!"  cried  the  soldier — and,  mad  with  rage,  grief,  despair,  he 
lifted  up  his  wife  as  if  he  would  have  dashed  her  upon  the  floor — but  ho 
was  too  brave  a  man  to  commit  such  a  cowardly  cruelty,  and,  after  the 
first  burst  of  involuntary  fury,  he  let  her  go. 

Overpowered,  she  sank  upon  hea*  knees,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and,  by  the  faint  motion  of  her  lips,  it  was  clear  that  she  was  praying. 
Dagobert  had  then  a  moment  of  stunning  griddiness;  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered; what  had  just  happened  was  so  sudden,  so  incomprehensible, 
that  it  required  some  minutes  to  convince  himself,  that  his  wife  (that 
angel  of  goodness,  whose  life  had  been  one  course  of  heroic  self-devo- 
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flon,  and  wuo  anew  what  the  daugnters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  to  him") 
should  say  to  him:  "  Do  not  ask  me  about  them — I  cannot  answei 
thee." 

The  firmest,  the  strongest  mind  would  have  been  shaken  by  this  in- 
explicable fact.  But,  when  the  soldier  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he 
began  to  look  coolly  at  the  circumstances,  and  reasoned  thus  sensibly 
with  himself:  "My  wife  alone  can  explain  to  me  this  inconceivable 
mystery — I  do  not  mean  either  to  beat  or  kill  her — let  us  try  then  every 
possible  method  to  induce  her  to  speak,  and  above  all  let  me  try  to  con- 
trol myself." 

He  took  a  chair,  handed  another  to  his  wife,  who  was  still  on  he* 
knees,  and  said  to  her:  "  Sit  down."  With  an  air  of  the  utmost  dejec- 
tion, Frances  obeyed. 

"  Listen  to  me,  wife,"  resumed  Dagobert,  in  a  broken  voice,  interrupted 
by  involuntary  starts,  which  betrayed  the  violent  impatience  he  could 
hardly  restrain.  "  Understand  me — this  cannot  pass  over  in  this  manner 
— thou  knowest— I  will  never  use  violence  toward  thee — just  now,  I  gave 
way  to  a  first  moment  of  hastiness — I  am  sorry  for  it, — be  sure,  I  shall  not 
do  so  again — but,  after  all,  I  must  know  what  is  become  of  these  children. 
Their  mother  intrusted  them  to  my  care,  and  I  did  not  bring  them  all  the 
way  from  Siberia,  for  thee  to  say  to  me:  '  Do  not  ask  me — I  cannot  tell 
thee  what  I  have  done  with  them. ' — There  is  no  reason  in  that.  Suppose 
Marshal  Simon  were  to  arrive,  and  say  to  me:  '  Dagoberi,  my  children!' 
—what  answer  am  I  to  give  him?  See — I  am  calm— judge  for  thyself — I 
am  calm — but  just  put  thyself  in  my  place,  and  tell  me — what  answer  am 
I  to  give  to  the  marshal?— well!— what  sayest  thou!  speak  then!" 

"Alas!  my  dear " 

"  It  is  of  no  use  crying  alasP''  said  the  soldier,  wiping  his  forehead,  on 
which  the  veins  were  swollen  as  if  they  would  burst;  "  what  am  I  to 
answer  to  the  marshal?" 

"  Accuse  me  to  him— I  will  bear  it  all— I  will  say " 

"  What  wilt  thou  say?" 

"That,  on  going  out,  thou  didst  intrust  the  two  young  girls  to  me — 
and  that,  not  finding  them  on  thy  return,  thou  didst  ask  me  about  them 
—and  that  my  answer  was,  that  I  could  not  tell  thee  what  had  become  of 
them." 

"Ah!  thou  thinkest  the  marshal  will  be  satisfied  with  such  reasons?" 
cried  Dagobert,  clinching  his  fists  convulsively  upon  his  knees. 

"  Unfortunately,  I  can  give  no  other— either  to  him  or  thee— no— not 
if  I  were  to  die  for  it." 

Dagobert  bounded  upon  his  chair  at  this  answer,  which  was  given 
with  hopeless  resignation.  His  patience  was  exhausted;  but  determined 
not  to  yield  to  new  bursts  of  anger,  or  to  spend  his  breath  in  useless 
menaces,  he  rose  abruptly,  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  exposed  his 
burning  forehead  to  the  cool  air.  A  little  calmer,  he  walked  up  and 
down  for  a  few  moments,  and  tljen  returned  to  seat  himself  beside  his 
wife.  She.  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  cruci- 
fix, thinking  that  she  also  hud  to  bear  a  heavy  ero.ss. 

Dagobert  resumed:  "  By  the  manner  in  wliich  thou  speakest,  I  see  that 
no  accident  has  happened  which  might  endanger  the  health  of  these 
children." 

u  No— oh,  no!— thank  God,  they  are  quite  well— that  is  all  I  can  say  to 
thee." 

"  Did  they  go  out  alone?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  thee." 

"  Has  any  one  taken  them  away?" 

*'  Alas,  my  dear!  why  ask  me  these  questione?  •  I  cannot  answer  thee." 

"  Will  thoy  come  back  here?" 

"  I  do  'H't  know." 

I>ttgol«»tt  started  up;  his  patience  was  once  more  exhausted.    Bot^ 
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•iter  taking  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  he  again  seated  himself  Aa  before. 
•'  After  ali,"  said  be  to  his  wife,  "thou  liast  no  interest  to  conceal  from 
me  what  is  become  of  the  children.    Why  refuse  to  let  me  know?" 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

"  I  think  thou  wilt  change  thy  opinion  when  thou  knowest  something 
that  I  am  now  forced  to  tell  thee.  Listen  to  me  well!"  added  Dagobert, 
in  an  agitated  voice;  "  if  these  children  are  not  restored  to  me  before  the 
13th  of  February— and  the  dtiy  is  close  at  hand— I  am  in  the  position  of 
a  man  that  would  rob  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon — rob  them,  dost 
understand?"  saiH  the  soldier,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated;  then, 
with  an  accent  of  despair,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Frances,  he  contin- 
ued: "  And  yet,  I  have  done  all  that  an  honest  man  could  do  for  those 
poor  children — thou  canst  not  tell  what  I  have  liad  to  suffer  on  the  road 
— my  cares,  my  anxieties — I,  a  soldier,  with  the  charge  of  two  young 
girls — it  was  only  by  strength  of  heart,  by  devotion,  that  I  could  go 
through  with  it— and  when,  for  my  reward,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  to 

their  father;  'Here  are  your  cliildren!' "    The  soldier  paused.    To 

the  violence  of  his  fli-st  emotions  had  succeeded  a  mournful  tenderness; 
he  wept. 

At  sight  of  the  tears  rolling  slowly  down  the  gray  mustache  of  Dago- 
bert,  Frances  felt  for  a  moment  her  resolution  give  way;  but,  recalling 
the  oath  which  she  had  made  to  her  confessor,  and  reflecting  that  the 
eternal  salvation  of  the  orphans  was  at  stake,  she  reproached  herself  in- 
wardly with  this  evil  temptation,  which  would  no  doubt  be  severely 
blamed  by  the  Abbe  Dubois. 

She  answered,  therefore,  in  a  trembling  voice:  "How  can  they  accuse 
thee  of  robbing  these  children?" 

"  Know,"  resumed Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  "that 
if  these  young  girls  have  braved  so  many  dangers  to  come  hither,  all  the 
way  from  Siberia,  it  is  that  great  interests  are  concerned — perhaps  an 
immense  fortune — and  that;  if  they  are  not  present  on  the  13th  Feb- 
ruary— here,  in  Paris,  Rue  Saint-Francois — all  will  be  lost — and  through 
my  fault — for  I  am  responsible  for  thy  actions." 

"  The,  18th  February?  Rue  Saint-Francois?"  cried  Frances,  looking  at 
her  husband  with  surprise.     "  Like  Gabriel!" 

"  What  dost  thou  say  of  Gabriel?" 

"  When  I  took  him  in  (poor,  deserted  child!),  he  wore  a  bronze  medal 
about  his  neck." 

"A  bronze  medal!"  cried  the  soldier,  struck  with  amazement;  "a 
bronze  medal  with  these  words:  At  Paris  you  will  be  tJie  13th  February, 
1832,  Eue  Sahit- Francois  P^ 

"  Yes:  how  dost  thou  know?" 

"  Gabriel  too!"  said  the  soldier,  speaking  to  himself.  Then  he  added 
hastily:  "  Does  Gabriel  know  that  this  medal  was  found  upon  him?" 

"  I  spoke  to  him  of  it  at  some  time.  He  had  also  about  him  a  port- 
folio, filled  with  papers  in  a  foreign  tongue.  I  gave  them  to  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  my  confessor,  to  look  over.  He  told  me  afterward,  that  they 
were  of  little  consequence;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  charitable  per- 
son, named  Mr.  Kodin,  undertook  the  education  of  Gabriel,  and  to  get 
him  into  the  seminary,  the  Abbe  Dubois  handed  both  papers  and  medal 
to  him.     Since  then,  I  have  beard  nothing  of  them." 

When  Frances  spoke  of  her  confessor,  a  sudden  light  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  the  soldier,  though  he  was  far  from  suspecting  the  machina- 
tions which  had  so  long  been  at  w^irk  with  regard  to  Gabriel  and  the  or- 
phans. But  he  had  a  vague  feeling,  that  his  wife  was  acting  in  obedience 
to  some  secret  influence  of  the  confessional — an  influence,  of  which  he 
could  not  understand  the  aim  or  object,  but  which  explained  in  part 
at  least  the  inconceivable  obstinacy  of  Frances,  with  regard  to  th^  dis<- 
fippearance  of  the  orphans. 
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After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  rose,  and  said  sternly  to  his  wife,  look« 
ing  fixedly  at  her:  "  There  is  a  priest  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

"  What  dost  thon  mean,  my  dear?" 

"  Thon  hast  no  interest  to  conceal  these  children.  Thou  art  one  of  the 
*»est  of  women.  Thou  seest  that  I  suffer;  if  thou  only  wert  concerned, 
thou  wouidst  have  pity  upon  me." 

"  My  dear " 

"I  tell  thee,  that  all  this  smacks  of  the  confessional,"  resumed  Daso- 
bert.  "Thou  wouidst  sacrifice  me  and  these  children  to  thy  confessor; 
but  take  care — I  shall  find  out  where  he  lives — and  (thousand  thundersi) 
I  will  go  and  ask  him  who  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I — and  if  he  does 
not  answer,"  added  the  .soldier,  with  a  threatening  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, "I  shall  know  how  to  make  him  speak." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  cried  Frances,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror  at 
the  sacrilegious  words;  "  remember,  he  is  a  priest!" 

"  A  prie>t,  who  causes  discord,  treachery,  and  misfortune  in  my  house, 
js  a  wretch  like  any  other,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  call  to  account  for  the 
evil  he  does  to  me  and  mine.  Therefore  tell  me  immediately  where  aro 
the  children — or  else  I  give  thee  fair  notice,  that  I  will  go  and  demand 
them  of  thy  confessor.  Some  crime  is  here  plotting,  of  which  thou  art 
an  accomplice  without  knowing  it,  unhappy  woman! — well,  I  prefer  hav- 
ing to  do  with  another  than  with  thee." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Frances,  in  a  mild,  firm  voice,  "thou  canst  not  think 
to  impose  by  violence  on  a  venerable  man,  who,  for  twenty  years,  has 
had  the  care  of  my  soul.    His  age  alone  would  be  respectable " 

"  No  age  shall  prevent  me!" 

"  Heavens!  where  art  thou  going?    Thou  art  terrible!" 

"I  am  going  to  thy  church.  They  must  know  thee  there — I  will  ask 
for  thy  confessor — and  we  shall  see." 

"I  entreat  tbee,  my  dear,"  cried  Frances,  throwing  herself  in  a  fright 
before  Dagobert,  who  was  hastening  toward  the  door;  "only  think,  to 
what  thou  wilt  expose  thyself! — Heavens!  insult  a  priest? — why,  it  is  one 
of  the  reserved  cases. "^ 

These  last  words,  which  appeared  most  alarming  to  the  simplicity  of 
Dagobert's  wife,  did  not  make  any  impression  upon  the  soldier.  He  dis- 
engaged himself  from  her  grasp,  and  was  going  to  rush  out  bareheaded, 
so  violent  was  his  exasperation,  when  tiie  door  opened,  and  the  commis- 
sary of  police  entered,  followed  by  La  Mayeux  and  the  policeman,  the 
latter  carrying  the  bundle  which  he  had  taken  from  the  young  girl. 

"  The  comniis.sary!"  cried  Dagobert,  who  recognized  him  by  his  ofll- 
cial  scarf.  "Ah!  so  much  the  better — he  could  not  have  come  at  a  fittw 
moment." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE     EXAMINATION. 

♦'Madame  Frances  Baudoin?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"Yes,  sir — it  is  I,"  said  Frances;  then,  perceiving  La  Mayeux,  who, 
pale  and  trembling,  did  not  dare  to  come  forward,  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  to  her.  "  Ah,  my  poor  child!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears; 
"  forgive — forgive  us— since  it  is  for  our  sake  thou  hast  suffered  this 
kumiliation!" 

When  the  wife  of  Dagobert  had  tenderly  embraced  the  young  seam- 
stress, the  latter,  turning  toward  the  commissary,  said  to  him  with  an 
ftxpression  of  sad  and  touching  dignity:  "  You  sec,  sir,  that  1  am  not  a 
thief." 

"  Madame  "  said  the  magistrate,  oddressing  Frances,  "  am  I  to  under- 
."tanrt  that  the  silver  cup,  the  shawl,  the  sheets,  contained  in  this  bun- 
dle  " 

"  Belong  to  me,  sir.    Jt  was  to  render  me  a  service  that  this  dear  girl, 
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who  is  the  best  and  most  honest  creature  In  the  world,  nndertook  to 
carry  these  articles  to  the  pawu)Droker's." 

"Sir,"  said  tue  magistrate  sternly  to  the  policeman,  "  yon  have  com- 
mitted a  deplorable  error.  I  shall  take  care  to  report  you,  and  to  see  that 
you  are  punished.  You  may  go,  sir."  Then,  addressing  La  Mayeux 
Avith  an  air  of  real  regret,  he  added:  "  I  can  only  express  my  soitow, 
mademoiselle,  for  what  has  happened.  Believe  me,  I  deeply  feel  for  the 
cruel  position  in  which  you  have  been  placed." 

"  I  believe  it,  sir,"  said  La  Mayeux,  "  and  I  thank  you."  Then,  over- 
come by  so  many  emotions,  she  sank  upon  a  chair. 

I     The  magistrate  was  about  to  retire,  when  Dagobert,  who  had  been 
'  seriously  reflecting  for  some  minutes,   said  to  bim  in  a  firm  voice: 
"  Please  to  hear  me,  Mr.  Commissary;  I  have  a  deposition  to  make." 

"Speak,  sir." 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  very  important;  it  is  to  you  In  your  quality 
of  a  magistrate,  that  I  make  this  declaration." 

"  And  as  a  magistrate  I  will  hear  you,  sir." 

"I  arrived  here  two  days  ago,  bringing  with  me  from  Russia  two 
young  gii'ls  who  had  been  intrusted  to  me  by  theii*  mother — the  wife  of 
Marshal  Simon." 

"  Of  Marshal  the  Duke  de  Ligny?"  said  the  commissary,  very  much 
surprised. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  left  them  here,  being  obliged  to  go  out  on  pressing 
business.  This  morning,  during  my  absence,  they  disappeared — and  I 
am  certain  I  know  the  man  who  has  been  the  cause  of  it." 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  Frances,  much  alarmed 

"Sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  "your  declaration  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Disappearance  of  persons — sequestration,  perhaps — but  are  you  quite 
sure?" 

"  These  young  girls  were  here  an  hour  ago;  I  repeat,  sir,  that,  during 
my  absence,  they  have  been  taken  away." 

"■'I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  declaration,  sir;  but  still  it  is 
difucult  to  explain  so  strange  an  abduction.  Who  tells  you  that  these 
young  girls  will  not  return?  Besides,  whom  do  j'ou  suspect?  One  word, 
before  you  make  your  accusation.  Remember,  it  is  the  magistrate  who 
hears  you.  On  leaving  this  place,  the  law  will  have  its  course  in  this 
affair." 

"  That  is  what  I  wish,  sir;  I  am  responsible  for  those  young  girls  to 
their  father.  He  may  arrive  from  one  moment  to  the  other,  and  I  must 
be  prepared  to  justify  myself." 

"  I  understand  all  these  reasons,  sir;  but  still  have  a  care  you  are  not 
deceived  by  unfounded  suspicions.  Your  denunciation  once  made,  I 
may  have  to  act  provisionally  against  the  person  accused.  Now,  if  you 
.should  be  under  a  mistake,  the  consequences  would  be  very  serious  for 
tyou;  and,  without  going  further,"  said  the  magistrate,  pointing  to  I>a 
Mayeux  with  emotion,  "  you  see  what  are  the  results  of  a  false  ac- 
cusation." 

"You  hear,  my  dear,"  cried  Frances,  terrified  at  the  resolution  of 
Dagobert  to  accuse  the  Abbe  Dubois:  "do  not  say  a  word  more,  I  en- 
treat you." 

But  the  more  the  soldier  reflected,  the  more  he  felt  convinced  that 
nothing  but  the  influence  of  her  confessor  could  have  induced  Frances 
to  act  as  she  had  done;  so  he  resumed  with  assurance:  "  I  accuse  my 
wife's  confes.sor  of  being  the  principal  or  the  accomplice  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters." 

Frances  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands;  whilst 
La  Mayeux,  who  had  drawn  nigh,  endeavored'  to  console  her.  The 
magistrate  had  listened  to  the  deposition  of  Dagobert  with  extreme  as- 
tonishment, acd  he  now  said  to  bim  with  some  severity:  "Pray,  sir,  do 
Bot  accuse  unjustly  a  m»ft  whose  -^osition  is  in  the  highest  degree  re* 
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spectable — a  priest,  sir — yes,  a  priest.  I  •warned  you  beforehand  to  re- 
flect upon  what  you  advanced.  All  this  becomes  very  seriou."?;  and,  at 
your  age,  any  levity  in  such  matters  would  be  unpardonable." 

"  Bless  me,  sir!"  said  Dagobert,  with  impatience;  '^  at  my  age,  one  has 
common  sense.  These  are  the  facts.  My  wife  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  honorable  of  human  creatures — ask  any  one  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  they  will  tell  you  so — but  she  is  a  devotee;  and,  for  twenty  years 
she  has  always  seen  with  the  eyes  of  her  confessor.  She  adores  her  son, 
she  loves  me  also;  but  she  puts  the  confessor  before  us  both."  , 

"  Sir,"  said  the  commissary,  "these  family  details " 

"Are  indispensable,  as  you  shall  see.  I  go  out  an  hour  ago,  to  look 
after  this  poor  Mayeux.  When  I  come  back,  the  young  girls  have  dis- 
appeared. I  ask  my  wife  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  them,  and  where 
they  are;  she  falls  at  my  feet  weeping,  and  says:  '  Do  what  thou  wilt 
with  me,  but  do  not  ask  me  what  is  become  of  the  children— I  cannot 
answer  thee.' " 

"Is  this  true,  madame?"  cried  the  commissary,  looking  at  Frances 
with  surprise. 

"Anger,  threats,  entreaties,  had  no  effect,"  resumed  Dagobert;  "to 
everything  she  answered  as  mildly  as  a  saint:  '  I  can  tell  thee  nothing!' — 
Now,  sir,  I  maintain,  that  my  wife  has  no  interest  to  take  away  these 
children;  she  is  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  her  confessor:  she  has 
acted  by  his  orders,  and  for  his  purposes;  he  is  the  guilty  party." 

Whilst  Dagobert  spoke,  the  commissary  looked  more  and  more  attent- 
ively at  Frances,  who,  supported  by  La  Mayeux,  continued  to  weep  bit- 
terly. After  a  moment's  reflection,  the  magistrate  advanced  toward 
Dagobert's  wife,  and  said  to  her:  "  Madame,  you  have  heard  what  your 
husband  has  just  declared." 

"Tes,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  justification?" 

"But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  "it  is  not  my  wife  that  I  accuse — I  do  not 
mean  that — it  is  her  confessor." 

"  Sir,  you  have  applied  to  a  magistrate;  and  the  magistrate  must  act 
as  he  thinks  best  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Once  more,  madame," 
he  resumed,  addressing  Frances,  "what  have  you  to  say  in  your  justifi- 
cation?" 

"Alas!  nothing,  sir." 

"  Is  it  true,  that  your  husband  left  these  young  girls  in  your  charge, 
when  he  went  out?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  it  true,  that  on  his  return,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  found?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  it  true,  that  when  he  asked  you  where  they  were,  you  told  him 
that  you  could  give  him  no  information  on  the  subject?" 

The  conunissary  appeared  to  wait  for  the  reply  of  Frances  witli  a  kind 
of  anxious  ciu'iosity.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
"  that  was  the  answer  I  made  my  husband." 

"What,  madame!"  said  the  magistrate,  with  an  air  of  painful  jwston- 
iahment;  "  that  was  your  only  answer  to  all  the  prayers  and  coumiands 
of  your  husband?  What!  you  refused  to  give  him  the  least  information? 
It  is  neither  probable  nor  possible." 

"It  is  the  truth,  sir." 

"Well,  but  after  all,  madame,  what  have  you  done  with  the  young  girln 
that  were  intrusted  to  your  care?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it,  sir.  If  I  would  not  answer  my  poor 
husband,  I  certainly  win  not  answer  any  one  else." 

•*  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "  was  1  wrong?  An  honest,  excellent 
woman  like  that,  who  was  always  full  of  good  sense  and  affection,  to  t»lk 
M  Uiin  way — in  it  natural?    I  repeat  to  yuu,  sir,  that  it  in  the  work  uf  her 
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confessor;  act  against  him  promptly  and  decidedlj^,  we  shall  soon  know 
all,  and  my  poor  children  will  be  restored  to  me." 

"Madame,"  continued  the  commissary,  without  being  able  to  repress 
a  certain  degree  of  emotion,  "I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  \ery  severely. 
My  duty  obliges  me  to  do  so.  This  affair  becomes  so  serious  and  com- 
piicated,  that  1  must  instantly  commence  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
subject.  You  acknowledge  that  these  young  girls  have  been  left  in  your 
charge,  and  thai  you  cannot  produce  them.  Now  listen  to  me;  if  you 
refuse  to  give  any  explanation  in  the  matter,  it  is  you  alone  that  will  b'^ 
accused  of  their  disappearance.  I  shall  be  obliged,  though  with  great 
regret,  to  take  you  into  custody." 

"Me!"  criedFrances,  with  the  utmost  alarm. 

"  No!"  exclaimed  Dagobert;  "  never!  It  is  her  confessor  that  I  accuse, 
not  my  poor  wife.  Take  her  into  custody,  indeed!"  and  he  ran  toward 
her,  as  if  he  would  protect  her. 

"  It  is  too  late,  sir,"  said  the  commissaiy.  "Tou  have  brought  your 
charge  for  the  abduct  ion  of  these  two  young  girls.  According  to  your 
wife's  own  declaration,  siie  alone  is  compromiwed  up  to  this  point.  I 
must  take  her  before  the  Frocureur  du  Jioi,"^  who  will  decide  what  course 
to  pursue." 

"And  I  say,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  menacing  tone,  "that  my  wife 
shall  not  siir  from  this  room." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  commissary,  coolly,  "I  can  appreciate  your  feelings; 
but,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  I  would  beg  you  not  to  oppose  a  necessary 
measure — a  measure  which,  moreover,  in  ten  minutes,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  prevent." 

These  words,  spoken  with  calmness,  recalled  the  soldier  to  himself. 
"  But,  su','"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  accuse  my  wife." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear — do  not  think  of  me,"  said  Frances,  with  the 
angelic  resignation  of  a  martyr.  "The  Lord  is  still  pleased  to  try  me 
sorely;  but  I  am  Ilis  unworthy  servaiU,  and  must  gratefully  resign  my- 
self to  His  will.  Let  them  arrest  me,  if  they  choose;  I  will  say  no  more 
in  prison  than  I  have  said  already,  on  the  subject  of  those  poor  children." 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  "  you  see  that  my  wife  has  lost  her  head. 
Tou  cannot  arrest  her." 

"  There  is  no  charge,  proof,  or  indication  against  the  other  person 
whom  you  accuse,  and  whose  character  should  be  his  protection.  If  I 
take  your  wife,  she  may,  perhaps,  be  restored  to  you  after  a  first  exami- 
nation. I  regret,"  added  the  commissary,  in  a  tone  of  pity,  "to  have 
to  execute  such  a  mission  at  the  very  moment  when  your  son's 
arrest '' 

"  What!"  cried  Dagobert,  looking  with  speechless  astonishment  at  his 
wife  and  La  Mayeux;  "  what  does  he  say?    My  son?" 

"  You  were  not  then  aware  of  it?  Ah,  sir!  a  tliousand  pardons!"  said 
the  magistrate,  with  painful  emotion.  "It  is  distressing  to  make  you 
such  a  communication." 

"  My  son!"  repeated  Dagobert,  pressing  his  two  hands  to  his  forehead. 
"My  son!  arrested!" 

"For  a  political  offense  of  no  great  moment,"  said  the  commissary. 

"  Ah!  it  is  too  much.    All  comes  on  me  at  once!"  cried  the  soldier, 
falling'overpowered  into  a  chair,  and  hiding  h's  face  with  his  hands. 
*****  *  » 

After  a  touching  farewell,  during  which,  in  spite  of  her  terror,  Frances 
remained  faithful  to  the  vow  she  had  made  to  the  Abbe  Dubois — Dago- 
bert, who  had  refused  to  depose  against  his  wife,  was  left  leaning  upon 
a  table,  exhausted  by  contending  emotions,  and  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing: "  Yesterday,  I  had  with  me,  my  wife,  my  son,  my  two  poor  orphans 
—and  now — I  am  alone — alone!" 

*  A  legal  officer  of  the  crown,  who  acts  as  public  prosecutor. 
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At  the  moment  when  he  pronounced  these  words,  in  a  despairing  tone, 
a  mild,  sad  voice  was  heard  close  behind  him,  saying  timidly:  "  Mr 
Dagobert,  I  am  here:  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  remain  and  wait  upon 
you." 

It  was  La  Mayeox. 

0 

PART  VII. 

THE  QUEEN-BACCHANAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    MASQUERADE. 

Thb  day  after  that  on  which  Dagobert's  wife  had  been  conducted  by 
the  commissary  of  police  before  the  Juge  cf  Instruction,  a  noisy  and  ani- 
mated scene  was  passing  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  in  front  of  a  house, 
the  first  story  and  ground-floor  of  which  were  then  occupied  by  the  vast 
saloons  of  an  eating-house,  that  bore  the  sign  of  the  Sucking  Calf. 

It  was  the  morning  after  a  night  of  Carnival.  A  good  number  of 
masks,  grotesquely  and  poorly  attired,  were  coming  from  the  tavern- 
balls  in  the  quarter  of  the  Hotel  deVille,  aud  were  singing  as  they  crossed 
the  Place  du  Chatelet;  but,  as  they  beheld  a  second  troop  advancing 
along  the  quay,  the  first  party  stopped  to  wait  for  the  new-comers,  at  the 
same  time  raising  shouts  of  joy  in  expectation  of  one  of  those  combats 
of  low  and  Billingsgate  wit,  from  which  Vade  derived  his  fame. 

Th\a,  crowd  of  people,  all  more  or  less  intoxicated,  was  soon  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  persons,  whom  their  occupations  obliged  to 
traverse  Paris  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning;  and,  as  they  got  sud- 
denly packed  together  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  square,  they  com- 
pletely surrounded  a  young  girl,  pale  and  deformed,  who  happened  to 
be  passing  at  the  moment. 

This  young  girl  was  La  Mayeux.  Having  risen  at  daybreak,  she  had 
gone  to  fetch  some  pieces  of  linen  from  the  per.son  who  employed  her. 
One  may  imagine  the  fears  of  the  poor  seamstress,  ^\hen,  thus  involun- 
tarily mixed  up  with  the  joyous  crowd,  she  remembered  the  cruel  scene 
of  yesterday;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts— alas!  they  were  very  feeble 
— she  was  unable  to  advance  a  step;  for  the  troop  of  masks  who  had 
just  arrived,  rushing  toward  those  who  had  first  come,  the  ninks  of  the 
latter  opened,  and  a  part  of  them  rolled  forward,  so  that  La  Mayeux 
(being  amongst  these)  was  .carried  on  by  the  flood  of  people,  aud 
thrown  amongst  the  groups  that  were  nearest  to  the  above-named  eat- 
ing-house. 

The  new-comers  were  much  better  dressed  than  the  others.  They 
belonged  to  that  gay  and  turbulent  class,  which  habitually  frequents  the 
Chaumiero,  the  Prado,  the  Colyseum,  and  those  other  dancing-places, 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  riot,  which  are  patronized  by  student?, 
shop-girls,  clerks,  (jristtlts,  etc.  Whilst  they  returned  the  jokes  of  the 
other  masks  with  interest,  they  seemed  to  be  expe<tit>g  with  impatit-nco 
the  arrival  of  some  person,  who.se  presence  was  evidently  nuuh  desired. 
The  following  phrases,  exchanged  between  clowns  and  columbines, 
Lcbardeum  and  bebardeuscn*  Turks  and  Sultanas,  and  other  well-matched 
couples,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importanc«  of  the  personage  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  The  feast  is  ordered  for  seven  o'clQck  in  the  morning.  Their  caf- 
riages  ought  to  have  arrived  by  this  time." 

"  Yt!s;  but  the  l^uctni^ Bacchanal  will  have  wished  to  load  off  the  last  set 
at  the  Prado." 

*  Men  and  women  employed  iu  leading  aud  unloading  wood— pcopi* 
engaged  at  the  water-side, 
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"  If  1  had  known  that,  I  would  have  stayed  to  see  my  adorable  queen." 
"  Gobinet,  if  you  ever  again  call  her  your  adorable  queen;  1  willscratch 
you;  meanwhile  1  give  you  a  pinch." 

"  Celeste,  have  done!  You  will  blacken  the  white  satin,  that  mamma 
dressed  me  in  at  my  birth." 

'' Why  do  you  call  this  Bacchanal  your  adorable  queen?  What  am  I 
then  to  you,  prav?" 

"  You  are  adorable,  but  j-ou  are  not  my  queen;  for,  as  there  is  but  one 
moon  in  the  nights  of  Dame  Nature,  so  there  is  but  one  Bacchanal  in 
the  nights  of  the  Prado." 

"  Ohl  all  very  fine,  great  good-for-nothing!" 
"  Gobinet  is  right;  she  was  superb,  our  queeni" 
'*  And  in  such  feather!" 
"  Never  saw  her  in  better  trim." 
"  And  what  a  costume! — dazzling!" 
*' Overwhelming!" 
"  Crushing!" 
"Pulverizing!" 
"Fulminating!" 

"  No  one  but  she  can  invent  such  dresses." 
"  And  then  the  dance!" 

"Oh,  yes!  it  was  at  once  boundmg,  waving,  twisting!  There  Is  not 
such  another  bayadere*  under  the  night-cap  of  the  sky!" 

"  Gobinet,  give  me  back  my  shawl  directfy.  You  have  already  spoilt 
it,  by  rolling  it  round  your  great  body.  I  don't  choose  to  have  my 
things  ruined,  for  great  feiiows  who  call  other  women  bayaderes T^ 

"  Celeste,  calm  thy  fury.  I  am  disguised  as  a  Turk,  and,  when  I  talk 
of  bayaderes,  I  am  only  in  character. ' ' 

"  Your  Celeste  is  like  them  all,  Gobinet;  she's  jealous  of  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal." 

"  Jealous!— you  think  me  jealous?  Well,  now!  that's  too  bad.  If  I 
chose  to  be  as  bold  as  she  is,  they  would  talk  of  me  as  much.  After  all, 
what  is  it  that  makes  her  reputation?  why,  a  nickname!" 

"  In  that,  you  have  nothing  to  envy  her — since  you  are  called  Celeste!" 
"  You  know,  Gobinet,  that  Celeste  is  my  real  name." 
"  Yes;  but  one  fancies  it  a  nickname — when  one  looks  in  your  face." 
"  Gobinet,  I  will  put  that  down  to  your  account." 
"  And  Oscar  will  help  you  to  add  it  up,  eh?" 

"  Yes;  and  you  shall  see  the  total.  When  I  carry  one,  the  remainder 
■will  not  be  j'ou." 

"Celeste,  you  grieve  me.    I  only  meant  to  say,  that  your  celestial 
name  does  not  go  well  with  your  charming,  little  face,  which  is  still 
more  mischievous  than  that  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal." 
"  That's  right;  coax  me  now,  wretch!" 

"I  swear  by  the  accursed  head  of  my  landlord,  that,  if  you  liked,  you 
could  have  as  much  assurance  as  the  Queen-Bacchanal— and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bacchanal  has  assurance  enough  in  all  con- 
science." 

"  Not  to  speak  of  her  fascinating  the  police'." 
"And  magnetizing  the  officers  of  justice!" 

"  They  may  get  as  angry  as  they  please;  she  always  finishes  by  making 
them  laugh." 

"And  they  all  call  her:  3fy  Qiteen!"' 

"  Last  night,  she  charmed  a  police-officer  (as  modest  as  a  village- 
maiden)  whose  purity  look  up  arms  against  the  famous  dance  of  the 
fidl-bl&wn  tuUp.'"  t 

*  An  Eastern  dancing-girl. 
tit  is  impossible  to  translate  the  pimti  and  idiomatic  expressions^ 
■which  abound  in  this  scene, 
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"What  a  quadrille!  Coiiche-tout-Ku^  and  the  Queen- Bacchanal,  having 
opposite  to  them  Hose-Fomport  and  Nlni-MouUn  P' 

"  And  all  four  making  tulips  as  full-blown  as  could  be!" 

"  By  the  bye,  is  it  true  what  they  say  of  Nini-Moulin?" 

"  What?" 

*'  Why,  that  he  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  writes  pamphlets  on  reHgicn." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  have  often  seen  him  at  my  employer's,  with 
flrhom  he  deals;  a  bad  pay-master,  but  a  jolly  fellow!" 

"And  pretends  to  be  devout,  eh?" 

"  I  belieye  you — when  it  is  necessary;  then  he  is  Mr.  Dumoulin,  as 
large  as  life.  He  rolls  his  eyes,  walks  with  his  head  on  one  side,,  and  his 
toes  turned  in:  but,  when  the  humbug  is  over,  he  slips  away  to  the  balls 
of  which  he  is  so  fond,  and  where  the  women  have  christened  him  Nini- 
Moulin.  Add,  that  he  drinks  hke  a  fish,  and  you  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cove.  All  this  does  not  prevent  his  writing  for  the  re- 
ligious newspapers;  and  the  sai7its,  whom  he  lets  in  even  oftener  than 
himself,  are  ready  to  swear  by  him.  You  should  see  his  articles  and  his 
pamphlets — only  see,  not  read — every  page  is  full  of  the  devil  and  his 
horns,  and  the  desperate  f ryings  which  await  your  impious  revolutionists 
— and  then  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  the  power  of  the  pope — nay,  I 
ean't  tell  you  half.  This  toper  of  a  Nini-Moulin!  he  gives  them  enough 
for  their  money!" 

"The  fact  is,  that  he  is  both  a  toper  and  a  regular  swell.  How  he 
rattled  on  with  little  Rose-Pompon  in  the  dance  of  the  full-blown  tulip .'" 

"And  what  a  rum  chap  he  looked,  with  his  Roman  helmet  and  top- 
boots." 

"  Rose-Pompon  dances  well  too;  she  has  the  poetic  twist." 

"  And  the  ideal  shuffle!" 

"  Yes;  but  the  Queen-Bacchanal  is  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
any  ordinary  dancer.  I  always  come  back  to  her  step  last  night  in  the 
fitUrblown  tulip.''^ 

"  It  was  adorable!" 

"  It  was  divine!" 

"  If  I  were  the  father  of  a  family,  I  would  intrust  her  with  the  educa 
tion  of  my  sons!" 

"  It  was  that  step,  however,  which  offended  the  modesty  of  the  police- 
man." 

"The  fact  is,  it  was  a  little /ree." 

"  Free  as  air — so  the  policeman  comes  up  to  her,  and  says;  '  Well,  my 
queen,  is  that  step  to  last  loreverV  'No,  modest  warrior,' replies  the 
queen;  '  I  practice  it  only  once  every  evening,  to  be  able  to  dance  it 
when  I  am  old.  I  made  a  vow  of  it,  that  you  might  be  named  a  briga- 
dier.' " 

"  What  a  droll  girl!" 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will  remain  always  with  Couche-tout-Nu." 

"  Because  he  lias  been  a  workman?" 

"What  nonsense!  it  would  suit  us  students  and  shopboysto  give  our 
selves  airs! — No,  but  I  am  astonished  at  the  queen's  fidelity." 

"  Yes — the  affair  has  lasted  tliree  or  four  good  months." 

"She  doats  upon  him,  iind  he  u^xjn  her." 

"They  must  lead  a  droll  life." 

"  Sometimes  I  ask  myself,  where  the  devil  Couche-to\it-Nu  gets  the 
money  he  spends.  It  appears,  that  he  pays  all  last  night's  expenses, 
three  coaches  and  four,  and  a  Ireakfast  this  morning  for  twenty  persons 
at  ten  francs  a  Jioad." 

"  They  say,  he  has  come  into  some  money.  That's  why  Nini-Moulin, 
who  has  a  good  nose  for  eating  and  drinking,  mode  acquaintance  with 

t  Sleep-Naked,  the  workman  already  mentioned. 
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him  at  last — leaving  out  of  the  question,  that  he  may  have  some  designs  on 
the  Queen-Bacchanal." 

"He!  I  should  think  not!  He's  rather  too  ugly.  The  women  like  to 
dance  with  him,  because  he  makes  people  laugh — but  that's  all.  Little 
Rose-Pompon,  who  is  such  a  pretty  creature,  has  taken  him  as  a  harm- 
less protector,  in  the  absence  of  her  student." 

"  The  coaches!  the  coaches!"  exclaimed  the  crowd  all  with  one 
voice. 

La  Mayeux,  forced  to  step  in  the  midst  of  the  maskers,  had  not  lost  a 
■word  of  this  conversation,  which  was  deeply  painful  to  her,  as  it  con- 
cerned her  sister  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  Not  that  the 
Queen  Bacchanal  had  a  bad  heart;  but  the  sight  of  the  wTCtclied  poverty 
of  La  Mayeux — a'poverty  which  she  had  herself  shared,  but  which  >he 
had  not  had  strength  of  mind  to  bear  with  any  longer — caused  such  bit- 
ter grief  to  the  gay,  thoughtless  girl,  that  she  would  no  more  expose  her- 
self to  it,  after  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  induce  her  sister  to  accept  assist- 
ance, which  the  latter  always  refused,  knowing  that  its  source  could  not 
be  honorable. 

"The  coaches!  the  coaches!"  once  more  exclaimed  the  crowd,  as  they 
pressed  forward  with  enthusiasm,  so  that  La  Mayeux,  carried  on  against 
her  will,  was  thrust  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  people  assembled  to  see 
the  show. 

It  was  indeed  a  curious  spectacle.  A  man  on  horseback,  disguised  as 
a  postilion,  with  a  blue  jacket  embroidered  with  silver,  an  enormous 
tail  from  which  the  powder  escaped  in  puffs,  and  a  hat  adorned  with 
long  ribbons,  preceded  the  first  carriage,  cracking  his  whip,  and  crying 
with  all  his  might:  "  Make  way  for  the  Queen-Bacchanal  and  her  court!" 
In  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  four  lean  horses,  on  which  rode  two  old 
postilions,  dressed  as  devils,  was  raised  a  trae  pyramid  of  men  and 
women,  sitting,  standing,  leaning,  in  every  possible  variety  of  odd,  ex- 
travagant, and  grotesque  costume.  It  was  altogether  an  indescribable 
mass  of  bright  colors,  flowers,  ribbons,  tinsel,  and  spangles.  Amid  this 
heap  of  strange  forms  and  dresses,  wild  or  graceful  countenances,  ugly 
or  handsome  features,  were  by  turns  visible — but  all  animated  by  the 
feverish  excitement  of  a  jovial  frenzy — all  turned  with  an  expression  of 
fanatical  admiration  toward  the  second  carriage,  in  which  the  queen  was 
enthroned,  whilst  they  united  with  the  multitude  in  reiterated  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  Queen-Bacchanal  1" 

This  second  carriage,  an  open  landau  like  the  first,  contained  only  the 
four  dancers  of  the  famous  step  of  the  fvli-hlavm  tulip — Nini-Moulin, 
Rose-Pompon,  Couche-tout-Nu,  and  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 
Dumoulin,  the  religious  writer,  who  wished  to  dispute  possession  of 
■  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  with  his  patron,  Mr.  Rodin— Dumoulin, 
surnamed  Nini-Moulin,  standing  on  the  front  cushions,  would  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  study  for  Callot  or  Gavarni — Gavarni,  that  eminent 
artist,  who  unites  with  the  biting  strength  and  marvelous  fancy  of  an 
illustrious  caricaturist,  the  poetry  and  the  depth  of  Hogarth. 

Nini-Moulin,  who  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  wore,  very  much 
back  on  his  head,  a  Roman  helmet  of  "silverpaper.  A  voluminous  plume 
of  black  feathers,  rising  from  a  point  of  red  wood,  was  placed  on  one 
side  of  this  head-gear,  breaking  the  too  classic  regularity  of  its  outline. 
Beneath  this  casque  shone  forth  the  most  rubicund  and  jovial  face  that 
•ver  was  purpled  by  the  fumes  of  generous  wine.  A  prominent  nose, 
with  its  primitive  shape  modestly  concealed  beneath  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  pimples,  half  red,  half  violet,  gave  a  droll  expression  to  a  perfectly 
beardless  face:  whilst  a  large  mouth  with  thick  lips  widening  at  the  cor- 
ners, added  to  the  air  of  mirth  and  jollity  which  beamed  from  his  large, 
gray  eyes,  set  fiat  in  his  head. 

On  seeing  this  joyous  fellow,  with  a  paunch  like  Silenus,  one  could  not 
help  asking  how  it  was  that  he  had  not  drowned  in  wine,  a  hundred  times 
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over,  the  gall,  bile,  and  venom  which  flowed  from  his  pamphlets  against 
the  enemies  of  Ultramoidanism,  and  how  his  Catholic  beliefs  could  flo?.t 
upward  in  the  midst  of  these  mad  excesses  of  drink  and  dancing.  The 
question  would  have  appeared  insoluble,  if  one  had  not  remembered  how 
many  actors,  who  play  the  blackest  and  most  hateful  parts  on  the  stage, 
are,  when  off  it,  the  best  fellows  in  the  world. 

The  weather  being  cold,  Niui-Moulin  wore  a  kind  of  box-coat,  which, 
being  half  open,  displayed  his  cuirass  of  scales,  and  his  flesh-colored 
pantaloons,  finished  just  below  the  calf  in  a  pair  of  yellow  tops  to  his 
boots.  Leaning  forv>'ard  in  front  of  the  carriage,  he  uttered  wild  cries  of 
delight,  mingled  with  the  words:  "  Long  live  the  Queen-Bacchanal!" — 
after  which,  he  shook  and  whirled  the  enormous  rattle  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Couche-tout-Nu,  standing  beside  him,  waved  on  high  a  banner  of 
•white  silk,  on  which  were  the  words:  "  Love  and  Joy  to  the  Queen-Bac- 
chanal!" 

Couche-tout-Nu  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  countenance 
was  intelligent  and  gay,  surrounded  by  acollar  of  chestnut-colored  whisk- 
ers, but  worn  with  late  hours  and  excesses,  it  expressed  a  singular  mixture 
of  carelessness  and  hardihood,  recklessness  and  mockery;  still  no  base  or 
wicked  passion  had  yet  stamped  there  its  fatal  impress.  He  was  the  per- 
fect type  of  the  Parisian,  as  the  term  is  generally  applied,  whether  in 
the  army  or  in  the  provinces,  on  board  a  king's  ship  or  a  merchantman. 
It  is  not  a  compliment,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  an  insult;  it  is  an 
epithet,  which  partakes  at  once  of  blame,  admu-aliou,  and  fear;  for  if, 
in  this  sense,  the  Parisian  is  often  idle  and  rebellious,  he  is  also  quick 
at  his  work,  resolute  in  danger,  and  always  terribly  satirical  and  fond  of 
practical  jokes 

Couche-tout-Nu  was  dressed,  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  very  ftasthy  style. 
He  wore  a  black  velvet  jacket  with  silver  buttons,  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
trousers  with  broad  blue  stripes,  a  Cashmere  shawl  for  a  girdle  with  ends 
loosely  floating,  and  a  hat  covered  with  flowers  and  ribbons.  This  dis- 
guise set  ofi"  his  light,  easy  figure  to  great  advantage. 

At  the  back  of  the  carnage,  standing  up  on  the  cushions,  were  Rose- 
Pompon  and  the  Queen-Bacehanal. 

Rose-Pompon,  formerly  a  fringe- maker,  was  about  seventeen  years  old, 
and  had  the  prettiest  and  drollest  little  face  imaginable.  She  was  gayly 
dressed  in  the  costuuie  of  a  debardeur.  Her  powdered  wig,  over  which  was 
smartly  placed  on  one  side  an  orange  and  green  cap,  laced  with  silver, 
increased  the  efl:ect  of  her  bright,  black  eyes,  and  of  her  round,  rosy 
cheeks.  She  wore  about  her  neck  an  orange-colored  cravat,  of  the  same 
material  as  her  loose  sash.  Her  I  if- lit  jacket  and  narrow  waistcoat  of 
light  green  velvet,  with  silver  oriiiiments,  displayed  to  the  best  advantage 
a  charming  figure,  the  pliancy  of  which  must  have  well  suited  the  evo- 
lutions of  tha  fiiU-blow)i  tulip.  Her  large  trousers,  of  the  same  stuff  and  ^ 
color  as  tlic  jacket,  were  not  calculated  to  hide  any  of  her  attractions.         ■ 

Tiie  t^ucen-IJacihaual,  being  at  least  a  head  taller,  leaned  with  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Rose-Pompon.  The  sister  of  La  Mayeux  ruled, 
like  a  true  moiuirch,  over  tliis  mad  revelry,  which  her  very  presence 
sefjined  to  inspire,  such  influence  liad  her  own  mirth  and  animation  over 
all  that  surrounded  her. 

She  was  a  tall  girl  of  about  twenty  years  of  ago,  lijirht  and  graceful, 
with  regular  features,  and  a  merry,  racketing  air.  Like  her  sister  she 
bad  maKuificcmt  clieslnut  hair,  and  large  blue  eyes;  but  instead  of  being 
Boft  and  timid,  like  those  of  the  young  seamstress,  they  slione  with  inde- 
fatigable ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  picitsnri'.  Such  was  the  energy  of  her 
vivacious  organization,  that,  notwitlustjuidini^  many  nights  and  days 
paflsed  in  one  continued  festival,  her  coin)  lexion  was  as  pure,  her  cheek 
as  rosy,  her  neck  as  fresh  and  fair,  as  if  she  had  tiiat  morning  issued 
from  some  peaceful  retreat.  Her  costume,  though  singular  and  fauta.stie, 
BUited  her  admirably.    It  was  composed  of  a  tight,  loug-waisted  bodico 
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!n  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed  Ti-Hh  p;reat  bunches  of  scarlet  ribhon,  the  ends 
oi  which  streamed  over  her  naked  arins,  and  a  short  petticoat  of  scarlet 
velvet,  ornamented  with  golden  bimds  and  spanples.  This  petticoat 
reached  half-way  down  a  leg,  at  once  wlegant  and  strong,  clad  in  a  whit© 
Bilk  stocking,  and  red  buskin  with  heel  of  brass. 

Never  had  any  Spanish  dancer  a  more  supple,  elastic,  and  agile  form, 
than  this  singular  girl,  who  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  dancing 
and  perpetual  motion,  for,  almost  every  moment,  a  slight  undulation  of 
head,  hips,  and  shotilders,  seemed  to  follow  the  music  of  an  invisible  or- 
chestra; whilst  the  tip  of  her  right  foot,  placed  on  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage in  the  most  provoking  manner,  oontinued  to  beat  time — for  th» 
Queen-Bacchanal  stood  proudly  erect  upon  the  cushiour, 

A  sort  of  gilt  diadem,  the  emblem  of  her  noisy  sovereignty,  hunif 
with  little  bells,  adorned  her  forehead.  Her  long  hair,  in  two  thick 
braids,  was  drawn  back  from  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  twisted  behind  her 
head.  Her  left  hand  rested  on  the  shoiilder  of  little  Rosc-Pompon,  and 
in  her  right  she  held  an  enormous  nosegay,  which  she  waved  to  the 
crowd,  accompanying  each  salute  with  bursts  of  laughter. 

It  would  be  difiicnlt  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  this  noisy,  animated, 
■fantastic  scene,  which  included  also  a  third  carriage,  filled,  like  the  first, 
with  a  pyramid  of  grotesque  and  extravagant  masks.  Among  the  de« 
lighted  crowd,  one  person  alone  contemplated  the  picture  with  deep  sor- 
row. It  was  La  Mayenx,  who  was  still  kept,  in  spite  of  herself,  in  the 
first  rank  of  spectators. 

Separated  fi"om  her  sister  for  a  long  time,  she  now  beheld  her  in  all  the 
pomp  of  her  singular  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  juy,  and  the 
applause  of  her  coinpanions  in  pleasure.  Yet  the  eyes  of  the  young 
seamstress  grew  dim  with  tears;  for  though  the  Queen-Bacchanal  seemed 
to  share  in  the  stunning  gayety  of  all  around  her — though  her  face  was 
radiant  with  smiles,  and  she  appeared  fully  to  enjoy  the  splendors  of 
her  temporary  elevation — j'et  she  had  the  sineere  pity  of  the  poor  work- 
woman, almost  in  rags,  who  was  seeking,  with  the  first  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, the  means  of  earning  her  daily  bread. 

La  Mayeux  had  forgotten  the  crowd,  to  look  only  at  her  sister,  whom 
she  tenderly  loved — only  the  more  tenderly,  that  she  thought  her  situ- 
ation to  be  pitied.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  joyous  and  beautiful  girl, 
her  pale  and  gentle  countenance  expressed  the  most  touching  and  pain- 
ful interest. 

All  at  once,  as  the  brilliant  glance  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  traveled 
along  the  crowd,  it  light':d  on  the  sad  features  of  LaMayetix.  '•  My  sis- 
ter!" exclaimed  Cephyse — such,  we  have  already  said,  was  the  name  of  the 
Queen-Bacchanal—"  My  sister!" — and  with  one  bound,  light  as  a  ballet- 
dancer,  she  sprang  from  her  movable  throne  (which  fortunately  just 
happened  to  be  stopping),  and,  rushing  up  to  La  Mayeux,  embraced  her 
affectionately. 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the  companions  of  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal,  still  stupefied  by  the  boldness  of  her  perilous  leap,  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  it;  whilst  the  masks,  wdio  surrounded  La  Mayeux, 
drew  back  in  surprise,  and  the  latter,  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  em- 
bracing her  sister,  whose  caresses  she  returned,  did  not  even  think  of  the 
singular  contrast  between  them,  which  must  soon  excite  the  astonish- 
ment and  hilarity  of  the  crowd. 

Cephyse  was  the  first  to  think  of  this,  and  wishing  to  save  her  sister  at 
least  one  humiliation,  she  turned  toward  the  carriage,  and  said:  "Rose- 
Pompon,  throw  me  down  my  cloak;  and,  Nini-Mouliu,  open  the  door 
directly!" 

Having  received  the  cloak,  the  Qneen-Eaccbanal  hastily  wrapped  it 
round  La  Maj'eux,  before  the  latter  could  speak  or  move.  Then,  taking; 
her  by  the  hand,  she  said  to  her:   "  Come!  come!" 

"  T !"'  cried  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm.    "  Oo  not  think  of  itl" 
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"  I  must  speak  with  thee.  I  will  get  a  private  room,  whei\^  we  sLaH  hs 
alone.  So  make  haste,  dear  little  sister!  Do  not  resist  before  all  these 
people — but  come!" 

The  fear  of  becomina:  a  public  spectacle  decided  La  ^layeux,  who,  con* 
fused  moreover  with  the  adventure,  trembling  and  frightened,  followed 
her  sister  almost  mechanically,  andwasdftagged  by  her  into  the  carriage, 
of  which  Niui-Moulin  had  just  opened  the  door.  And  so,  with  the  cloak 
of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  covering  the  poor  garments  and  deformed  figure 
of  La  Mayeux,  the  crowd  had  nothing  to  laugh  at,  and  ouly  wondered 
what  this  meeting  could  mean,  whilst  the  coaches  pursued  their  way  to 
ihe  eating-house  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE      COKTRA8T. 

Some  minutes  after  the  meeting  of  La  Mayeux  and  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal,  the  two  sisters  were  alone  together  in  a  small  room  in  the 
tavern. 

"  Let  me  kiss  thee  again,"  said  Cephyse  to  the  young  seamstress;  "  at 
least,  now  we  are  alone,  thou  wilt  not  be  afraid?" 

In  the  effort  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  to  clasp  La  Mayeux  in  her  arms, 
the  cloak  fell  from  the  form  of  the  latter.  At  sight  of  those  miserable 
garments,  which  she  had  hardly  had  time  to  observe  on  the  Place  du 
Chatelet,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  crowd,  Cephyse  joined  her  hands,  ami 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  painful  sm'prise.  Then,  approacl^- 
ing  her  sister,  that  she  might  contemplate  her  more  closely,  she  took  the 
thin,  icy  palms  of  La  Mayeux  between  her  own  plump  hands,  and  ex- 
amined for  some  minutes  with  increasing  grief  the  suffering,  pale,  un- 
happy creature,  brought  down  by  watching  and  privations,  and  half- 
clothed  in  a  poor,  patched,  cotton  gown. 

"  Ah,  my  sister!  to  see  thee  thus!"  And  unable  to  articulate  another 
word,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  threw  herself  on  La  Mayeux's  neck,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  sobs,  she  added;  "PardonI 
pardon!" 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Cephyse?"  said  the  young  seamstress, 
deeply  moved,  and  gently  disengaging  herself  from  the  embrace  of  her 
sister.     "  Why  dost  thou  ask  my  pardon?" 

•"Why?"  resunxxl  Crjihyse,  raising  her  countenance  bathed  in  tears, 
and  purple  with  confusion;  "  is  it  not  shameful  of  me,  to  be  dressed  in 
all  this  finery,  and  to  spend  so  much  money  in  follies,  whilst  thou  art 
thus  miserably  clad,  and  in  need  of  everjthing— whilst  thou  art  perhaps 
dying  of  want,  for  I  have  never  seen  thy  poor  face  look  so  pale  and 
worn." 

"  Be  satisfied,  dear  sister!  I  am  not  ill.  I  was  rather  late  last  night, 
and  that  makes  me  a  little  pale — but  pray  do  not  cry — it  grieves  me." 

The  Queen-Bacchanal  had  but  just  arrived,  radiant  in  the  midst  of  tho 
ntoxicated  crowd,  and  yet  it  was  La  Mayeux  who  was  now  employed  in 
consoling  her! 

An  incident  occurred  which  made  the  contrast  still  more  striking. 
Joyous  cries  were  heard  suddenly  in  the  next  ai)artment,  and  these 
words  were  repeated  with  enthusiasm:  "  Long  live  tho  Queen-Bac- 
chanal!" 

La  Mayeux  trembled,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  saw  her 
sister  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hantls,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  shame 
"  Cephyse,"  she  saifl,  "  I  entreat  thee  not  to  grieve  so.  Thou  wilt  maUe 
me  regret  the  delight  of  this  mei'tiiig,  wliicli  is  indeed  happiness  to  mel 
It  is  80  long  since  I  saw  thee!    But  tell  me,  what  ails  thee?" 

"  Tliou  mayst  despise  me  perliajis.  aud  thou  art  right,"  said  the  QaeOB' 
Bacchanal,  drying  her  tears. 

"  DesplBO  thco?  and  for  what?" 
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••Becatiselleadthe  life  I  do,  Instead  of  having  the  courage  to  snj»» 
port  misery  along  with  thee." 

The  grief  of  Cephyse  was  so  heart-breaking  that  La  Ma)eux,  always 
good  and  indulgent,  wishing  to  console  her,  and  to  raise  her  a  little  in 
her  own  estimation,  said  to  her,  tenderly:  "  In  supporting  it  bravely  fo? 
a  whole  year,  my  good  Cephyse,  thou  hadst  more  merit  and  courage 
than  I  should  have  in  bearing  with  it  my  whole  life." 

"  Ah,  sister,  do  nut  say  that." 

''  In  simple  truth,"  resumed  LaMayeux."to  what  temptations  is  acreat- 
nre  like  me  exposed?  Do  I  not  naturally  seek  solitude,  even  as  thou 
seekest  a  noisy  life  of  pleasur«?  What  wants  have  I?  A  very  little  suf- 
aces." 

''  And  thou  hast  not  always  that  little?" 

"No,  but  weak  and  sickly  as  I  seem,  I  can  endure  some  privations  bet- 
ter than  thou  couldst.  Tiiiis  hunger  produces  in  me  a  sort  of  numbness, 
which  leaves  me  very  feeble — but  for  thee,  robust  and  full  of  life,  hun- 
ger is  fury,  is  madness.  Alas!  thou  must  remember  how  many  times  I 
have  seen  thee  suffering  from  those  painful  attacks,  when  work  failed  us 
in  our  wretched  garret,  and  we  could  not  even  gain  our  four  francs  a 
week — so  that  we  had  nothing — absolutely  nothing  to  eat — for  our  pride 
prevented  us  from  applying  to  the  neighbors." 

"  TJioii  hast  preserved  the  right  to  that  honest  pride." 

"  And  thou?  Didst  thou  not  struggle  as  much  as  a  human  creature 
could?  But  strength  fails  at  last — I  know  thee  well,  Cephyse — it  waa 
hunger  that  conquered  thee,  and  the  painful  necessity  of  constant  labor, 
which  was  yet  insuflBcient  to  supply  our  common  wants." 

"  But  thou  couldst  endure  those  privations— thou  endurest  them  still." 

''  Canst  thou  compare  me  with  thyself?  Look,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
taking  her  sister  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  mirror  placed 
above  a  couch,  "look! — Dost  think  that  God  made  thee  so  beautiful, 
endowed  thee  with  such  quick  and  ardent  blood,  with  so  joyous, 
animated,  expansive  a  nature,  and  with  such  taste  and  fondness  for  pleas- 
ure, that  thy  youth  might  be  spent  in  a  freezing  garret,  hid  from  the 
sun,  nailed  constantly  to  thy  chair,  clad  almost  in  rags,  and  working 
without  rest  and  without  hope?  No!  for  He  has  given  us  other  wants 
than  those  of  eating  and  drinking.  Even  in  our  humble  condition,  does 
not  beauty  require  some  little  ornament?  Does  not  youth  require  some 
movement,  pleasure,  gayety?  Do  not  all  ages  demand  relaxation  and 
rest?  Hadst  thou  gained  sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  hunger,  to  have  a 
day  or  so's  amusement  in  the  week,  after  working  every  other  day  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  to  procure  the  neat  and  modest  dress  which 
so  charming  a  face  might  natixrally  claim — thou  wouldst  never  have  asked 
for  more,  I  am  sure  of  it — thou  hast  told  me  as  much  a  hundred  times. 
Thou  hast  yielded  then  to  an  irresistible  necessity,  because  thy  wants  are 
greater  than  mine." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  with  a  pensive  air;  "if  I 
could  but  have  gained  forty  sous*  a  day,  my  life  would  been  quite  dif- 
ferent for,  in  the  beginning,  sister,  I  felt  cruelly  humiliated  to  live  a) 
the  charge  of  any  one. ' ' 

"Yes,  yes — it  was  inevitable,  my  dear  Cephyse;  I  must  pity,  but  can- 
not blame  thee.  Thou  didst  not  choose  thy  destiny;  but,  like  me,  thon 
hast  submitted  to  it." 

"Poor  sister!"  said  Cephyse,  embracing  La  Mayeux  tender'-y;  "tbou 
canst  encourage  and  console  me  in  the  midst  of  thy  own  ml<sfortunes, 
when  I  ought  to  be  pii>ing  thee." 

"  Be  satisfied!"  said  La  Majeux;  "  God  is  ju.st  and  good.  If  Hv}  haa 
denied  me  many  advantages,  He  has  given  me  my  joys  sr  tiion  tti*** 

*  One  shiiiing  and  eigbtpenofl. 
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"  Thy  Joys?" 

• '  Yes,  and  great  ones — without  which  life  vrould  be  too  burdensome^ 
tod  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  go  through  with  it." 

"I  understand  thee,"  said  Cephj-se,  with  emotion;  "  thou  still  knowest 
how  to  devote  thyself  for  others,  and  that  lightens  thy  own  sorrows." 

"  I  do  what  I  can,  but,  alas!  it  is  very  little;  yet  when  I  succeed," 
lidded  La  Maj'cux,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  1  am  as  proud  and  happy  as  a 
poor  little  ant,  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  has  brought  a  big 
Wraw  to  the  common  nest.    But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  of  me." 

"  Yes,  but  I  must,  even  at  the  rii^k  of  making  thee  angry,"  resumed 
She  QutenBacchanal,  timidly;  "I  have  something  to  propose  to  thee, 
which  thou  didst  once  before  refuse.  Jacquest  has  still,  I  think,  some 
money  left — we  are  spending  it  in  follies — now  and  then  giving  a  little 
to  poor  people  we  may  happen  to  meet — I  beg  of  thee,  let  me  come  to 
thy  assistance — I  see  it  in  thy  poor  face,  thou  canst  not  conceal  it  from 
tne,  that  thou  art  wearing  thyself  out  with  toil." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  Cephyse,  I  know  thy  good  heart;  but  I  am  not  in 
Want  of  anything.     The  little  I  gain  is  sufficient  for  me." 

"Thou  refusestme,"  'aid  the  Queen-Bacchajal,  sadly,  " becatise thou 
knowest  that  my  claim  to  this  money  is  not  honorable — be  it  so— I  re- 
Bpect  thy  scruples.  But  thou  wilt  not  refuse  a  service  from  Jacques;  he 
has  been  a  workman,  like  oitrselves,  and  comrades  should  help  each 
other.    Accept  it,  I  beseech  thee,  or  I  shall  think  thou  despisest  me." 

"  And  I  shall  think  thou  despisest  me,  if  thou  insist  any  more  upon  it, 
my  dear  Cephyse,"  said  La  Mayeus,  in  a  tone  at  once  so  mild  and  firm 
that  the  Queen-Bacchanal  saw  that  all  persuasion  would  be  in  vain. 
She  hung  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  a  tear  again  trickled  down  her 
cheek. 

"  My  refusal  grieves  thee,"  said  La  Mayeux,  taking  her  hand;  "  I  am 
truly  sorry — but  reflect — and  thou  wilt  understand  me." 

"Thou  art  right,"  said  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  bitterly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence;  "  thou  canst  not  accept  assistance  from  my  lover— it  was 
an  insult  to  propose  it  to  thee.  There  are  positions  in  life  so  humiliat- 
ing, that  they  soil  even  the  good  one  wishes  to  do." 

"  Cephyse,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  thee— thou  knowest  it  well." 

"  Oh!  believe  me,"  replied  the  Queen-Bacchanal; "  gay  and  giddy  as  I 
am,  I  have  sometimes  moments  of  reflection,  even  in  the  midsi  of  my 
maddest  joy.    Happily,  such  moments  arc  rare." 

"  And  what  dost  thou  think  of  then?" 

"  Why,  that  the  life  I  lead  is  hardly  reputable;  then  I  resolve  to  ask 
Jacques  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  just  enough  to  subsist  on  for  a  year., 
and  form  the  plan  of  joining  thee,  and  gradually  getting  to  work  again."' 

"The  idea  is  a  good  one;  why  not  act  upon  it?" 

"  Because,  when  about  to  execute  this  project,  I  examined  myself  sin- 
eereiy,  and  my  courage  failed,  i  feel,  that  I  could  never  resume  tlio 
habit  of  labor,  and  renounce  this  mode  of  life,  sometimes  rich,  as  to-day, 
sometimes  precarious — but  at  least  free  and  full  of  leisure,  joyous  and 
without  care,  and  at  worst  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  living  upon 
four  francs  a  week.  Not  that  interest  lias  gui(U;d  me.  Many  times  have 
I  refused  to  exchange  a  lover,  Miio  liad  little  or  nothing,  fgr  a  rich  luaa 
that  I  did  not  like.  Nor  have  I  ever  asked  anything  for  myself.  Jat'qutia 
has  spent  perhaps  ten  thousand  francs  in  the  last  three  or  four  montlis, 
and  yet  we  only  occupy  two  haU'-furnished  n)<)ms  because  we  always 
live  out  of  doors,  like  the  bird.s;  forturiafcly,  when  1  first  loved  hin\,  he 
had  nothing  at  all,  and  I  had  just  sold  some  jewels  that  had  been  given 
me,  for  a  hundred  francs,  and  put  this  sum  in«tho  lottery.    As  mad  peo- 

t  We  must  remind  the  reader,  tiuit  Vom-hc-tout-Nu  was  named  Jac(i'ie.t 
Rennepont,  and  was  one  of  the  desccndauts  of  the  sister  of  the  Wauaoih 
Uig  Jew. 
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JTe  and  fools  are  alwaya  lucky,  I  sraincfl  a  prizo  of  four  thonsand  francs, 
acqnes  was  as  gay,  and  liLrlit-licaiJed,  and  full  of  fun  as  myself,  so  we 
said:  '  We  love  each  other  very  much,  and,  as  long  as  this  money  lasts, 
we  will  keep  up  the  racket;'  when  we  have  no  more,  one  of  two  things 
will  happen — either  we  shall  be  tired  of  one  another,  and  so  part — or  else 
we  shall  love  each  other  still,  and  then,  to  remain  together,  we  shall  try 
and  get  work  again;  and,  if  we  cannot  do  so,  and  yet  will  not  part — a 
bushel  of  charcoal  will  do  our  business!" 

"  Good  Heaven!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  turning  pale. 

"  Be  satisfied!  we  have  not  come  to  that.  We  had  still  something  left, 
when  a  kind  of  agent,  who  had  paid  court  to  me,  but  who  was  so  ugly 
that  I  could  not  bear  him  for  all  his  riches,  knowing  that  I  was  living 

with  Jacques,  asked  me  to But  why  should  I  troiible  thee  with  all 

these  details?  In  one  word,  he  lent  Jacques  money,  on  some  sort  of  a 
doubtful  claim  he  had,  as  was  thought,  to  inherit  some  property.  It  ie 
with  this  money  that  we  are  amusing  ourselves — as  long  as  it  lasts." 

"  But,  my  dear  Cephyse,  instead  of  spending  this  money  so  foolishly, 
why  not  put  it  out  to  interest,  and  marry  Jacques,  since  thou  lovest 
him?" 

"Oh!  In  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  laughing,  as 
her  gay  and  thoughtless  character  resumed  its  ascendency,  "  to  put 
money  out  to  interest  gives  one  no  pleasure.  All  the  amusement  one  has 
is  to  look  at  a  little  bit  of  paper,  which  one  gets  in  exchange  for  the  nice 
little  pieces  of  gold,  with  which  one  can  purchase  a  thousand  pleasures. 
As  for  marrying,  I  certainly  like  Jacques  better  than  ever  I  liked  any 
one;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that,  if  we  were  married,  all  our  happiness 
would  end— for,  whilst  he  is  only  my  lover,  he  cannot  reproach  me  with 
what  is  passed — but,  as  my  husband,  he  would  be  sure  to  upbraid  me 
sooner  or  later,  and,  if  my  conduct  deserves  blame,  I  prefer  giving  it  to 
myself,  because  I  shall  do  it  more  tenderly." 

"  Mad  girl  that  thou  art!  but  this  money  will  not  last  forever.  What 
is  to  be  done  next  ?" 

Afterward? — ah!  that's  all  in  the  moon.  To-morrow  seems  to  me  as 
if  it  would  not  come  for  a  hundred  years.  If  we  were  always  saying: 
'  We  must  die  one  day  or  the  other ' — would  life  be  worth  having?" 

The  conversation  between  Cephyse  and  La  Mayeux  was  here  again  in- 
terrupted by  a  terrible  uproar,  above  which  sounded  the  sharp,  shrill 
noise  of  Nini-Moulin's  rattle.  To  this  tumult  succeeded  a  chorus  of 
barbarous  cries,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  distinguishable  these  words, 
which  shook  the  very  windows:  "  The  Queen-Bacchanal!  the  Queen-Bac- 
chanal!" 

La  Mayeux  started  at  this  sudden  noise.    "It  is  only  my  court,  who 
,   are  getting  impatient,"  said  Cephyse — and  this  time  she  could  laugh. 

"  Heavens!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm;  "if  they  were  to  come  here  ia 
/aearch  of  thee?" 
f     "  No,  no — never  fear." 

"  But  listen!  dost  thou  not  hear  those  steps?  they  are  coming  along 
the  passage — they  are  approaching.  Pray,  sister,  let  me  go  out  alone, 
without  being  seen  by  all  these  people." 

That  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Cephyse  ran  toward  it.  She 
saw  in  the  passage  a  deputation  headed  by  Nini-Moulin,  who  was  armed 
with  his  formidable  rattle,  and  followed  by  Rose-Pompon  and  Coucho- 
tout-Nu. 

"  The  Queen-Bacchanal!  or  I  poison  myself  with  a  glass  of  water!'' 
cried  Nini-Moulin. 

"  The  Queen-Bacchanal!  or  I  publish  my  bans  of  marriage  with  Nini- 
Moulin!"  cried  little  Rose-Pompon,  with  a  determined  air. 

"  The  Queen  Bacchanal!  or  the  court  will  rise  in  arms,  and  carry  hei 
off  by  force!"  said  another  voice. 

"  Yes,  yes — let  us  carry  her  off!"  repeated  a  formidable  chorus. 
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*'  Jacques,  enter  alone!"  said  the  Qneen-BaccTianal,  notwitnstandinai 
these  pressing;  summonses;  then,  addressing  her  court  in  a  majestic  tone, 
she  added:  "In  ten  minutes,  I  shall  be  at  your  service — and  then  for  a 
tremendous  shindy  !" 

"  Long  live  the  Queen-Bacchanal!"  cried  Dumoulin,  shaking  his  rattle 
as  he  retired,  followed  by  the  deputation,  whilst  Couche-tout-Nu  entered 
the  room  alone. 

"Jacques,"  said  Cephyse,  "this  is  my  good  sister." 

"  Enchanted  to  see  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Jacques,  cordially;  "  the 
more  so  as  you  will  give  me  some  news  of  my  comrade  Agricola.  Since 
1  began  to  play  the  rich  man,  we  have  not  seen  each  other,  but  I  like 
him  as  much  as  ever,  and  think  him  a  good  and  worthy  fellow.'  You 
live  in  the  same  house — how  is  he?" 

"  Alas,  sir!  he  and  his  family  have  had  many  misfortunes.  He  is  in 
prison." 

"  In  prison!"  cried  Cephyse. 

"  Agricola  in  prison!  and  for  what?"  said  Couche-tont-Nu. 

"  For  a  trifling  political  offense.  We  had  hoped  to  get  him  out  on 
bail." 

"Certainly;  for  five  hundred  francs  It  could  be  done,"  said  Couche- 
tout-Nu. 

"  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able;  the  person  upon  whom  we 
relied " 

The  Queen-Bacchanal  interrupted  La  Mayeux,  by  saying  to  Couche- 
tout-Nu:  "  Dost  hear,  Jacques?  Agricola  in  prison,  for  want  of  five 
hundred  francs!" 

"  To  be  sure!  1  hear  and  understand  all  about  it.  No  need  of  thy  wihk- 
Ing.    Poor  fellow!  he  was  the  support  of  his  mother." 

"  Alas,  yes,  sir — and  it  is  the  more  distressing,  as  his  father  has  but 
just  arrived  from  Russia,  and  his  mother " 

"  Here,  mademoiselle,"  said  Couclie-tout-Nu,  again  interrupting  La 
Mayeux,  and  giving  her  a  purse;  "  take  this — all  the  expenses  here  have 
oeen  paid  beforehand — this  is  what  remains  of  my  last  bag.  You  will 
find  here  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  Napoleons,  and  I  cannot  make  a 
better  use  of  them  than  to  serve  a  comrade  in  distress.  Give  them  to 
Agricola's  father;  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to-morrow  Agri- 
cola will  be  at  his  forge,  where  I  had  much  rather  he  should  be  than 
myself." 

"Jacques,  give  me  a  kiss!"  said  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

"  Now,  and  afterward,  and  again  and  againl"  said  Jacques,  joyously 
embracing  the  queen. 

La  Mayeux  hesitat*  d  for  a  moment;  but  reflecting,  that,  after  all,  tliis 
num  of  money,  which  was  about  to  be  spent  in  follies,  would  restore  lift^ 
and  hope  to  the  family  of  Agricola,  and  that  hereafter  these  very  tive 
hundred  francs,  when  returned  to  Jac(iues,  might  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  him,  tlie  young  girl  resolved  to  accept  this  offer.  She  took  the  purse^ 
and,  with  tearful  eyes,  said  to  him:  "  I  will  not  refuse  your  kindness, 
Mr.  Jacques;  you  are  so  good  and  generous.  Agricola's  father  will  thus 
at  lea.st  have  one  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  sorrows.  Thanks! 
many  thanks!" 

"  There  is  no  need  to  thank  me,  mademoiselle;  money  was  made  for 
others  as  well  as  ourselves." 

Here  the  noise  without  recommenced  more  furiously  than  eyer,  and 
the  rattle  of  Nini  Moulin  .sent  forth  tlie  most  doleful  sounds. 

"Cephyse,"  said  (Couche-tout-Nu,  "they  will  break  everything  to 
pieces,  if'  ftiou  dost  not  return  to  IIkmu,  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  pay 
for  the  damage.  Kxcu.s<i  us,  mademoiselle,"  added  lie,  laughing,  "  but 
you  see  that  royalty  has  its  duticH." 

C«pb/«e,  deeply  moved,  extended  hor  arms  to  La  Mayeux,  w^o  threw 
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herself  into  them,  stiediling  sweet  teai's.     "  And  now,"  said  she  to  he? 

sister,  "  when  shall  I  see  thee  again?" 

"  Soon — very  soon— though  nothing  grievGS  me  more,  than  to  see  the© 
In  want,  and  not  bo  allowed  to  help  thfe." 

"Thou  wilt  come  then  to  see  meV  it  is  a  promise?" 

"I  promise  you  in  her  name,"  said  Ja*^ues;  "we  will  pay  a  visit  to 
you,  and  bo  your  neiglibur  Agricola." 

"  Return  to  thy  company,  Cephyse,  and  amuse  thyself  with  a  light 
heart;  for  Mr.  Jacques  has  made  a  whole  family  happy." 

So  saying,  and  when  Couche-tout-Nu  had  ascertained  that  she  could 
go  down  without  being  seen  by  his  noisy  and  joyous  companions,  La 
Mayeux  quietly  withdrew,  eager  to  carry  one  piece  of  good  news  at 
least  to  Dagobert;  but  intending,  fii-st  of  all,  to  go  to  the  Rue  de  Baby- 
lone,  to  the  pavilion  formerly  occupied  by  Adrienne  de  Cardoville.  We 
shall  explain  hereafter  the  cause  of  this  determination. 

At  the  moment  when  the  young  girl  quitted  the  eating-house,  three 
men,  plainly  and  comfortably  drest^cd,  were  watching  before  it,  and  talk- 
ing in  a  low  voice.  Soon  after  they  were  joined  by  a  fourth  person,  who 
rapidly  descended  the  stairs  of  the  tavern. 

"  Well?"  said  tlie  three  first,  with  anxiety. 

"  He  is  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it?" 

"  Are  there  two  Couche-tout-Nus  on  the  earth?"  replied  the  other.  "  I 
have  just  seen  him;  he  is  dressed  like  one  of  the  swdl  mob.  They  will  be 
at  table  for  three  hours  at  least." 

"  Then  wait  for  me,  you  others.  Keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  will  go 
and  fetch  the  captain,  and  the  job  is  done."  So  saying,  one  of  the  three 
men  walked  off  quickly,  and  disappeared  in  a  street  leading  directly  from 
the  square. 

At  the  same  instant  the  Queen-Bacchanal  entered  the  banqueting- 
room  accompanied  by.  Couche-tout-Nu,  and  was  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  from  all  sides. 

"Now  then,"  cried  Cephyse,  with  a  sort  of  feveiish  excitement,  and 
as  if  she  wished  to  escape  from  her  ov/n  reflections;  "  now,  then,  my 
friends — noise  and  tumult,  hurricane  and  tempest,  thunder  and  earth- 
quake— as  much  as  you  please!"  Then,  holding  out  her  glass  to  Nini- 
Moulin,  she  added:  "  Wine,  friend,  wine!" 

"  Long  live  the  Queen!"  cried  they  all,  with  one  voice.  "  Long  live 
the  Queen-Bacchanall" 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE     CAROUSE. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal,  having  Couche-tout-Nu  and  Rose-Pompon  op* 
posite  to  her,  and  Nini-Moulin  on  her  right  hand,  presided  at  the  repast, 
called  a  reveille-matin  (wake-morning),  generously  olSered  by  Jacques  to 
his  companions  in  pleasure 

Both  young  men  and  girls  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  fatigues  of  a 
ball,  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  finished  at  six  in  the 
morning;  and  all  these  couples,  joyous  as  they  were  amorous  and  inde- 
fatigable, laughed,  ate  luid  drank,  with  youthful  and  Fantagnielian* 
ardor,  so  that,  during  the  first  part  of  the  feast,  they  talked  little,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clatter  of  plates  and  glasses. 

The  countenance  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  was  less  gay,  but  much  more 
animated  than  usual:  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  announced 
?  feverish  excitement;  she  wished  to  drown  reflection,  cost  what  >% 

*  Worthy  of  Pantagrue'i.— See  ''  Rabelais." 
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might.    Hev  eonrersation  -with  her  sister  often  recurred  to  her,  and  siM 
tried  to  escape  from  such  sad  remembrances. 

Jacques  looked  at  Cephyse  from  time  to  time  with  passionate  adora- 
tion; for,  thanks  to  the  singular  conformity  of  character,  mind,  and 
taste,  between  him  and  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  their  attachment  had 
deeper  and  stronger  roots  than  generally  belong  to  ephemeral  connec- 
tions founded  upon  pleasure.  Cephyse  and  Jacques  were  themselves  not 
aware  of  all  the  power  of  a  passion,  which  till  now  had  been  surrounded 
only  by  joys  and  festivities,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  tried  by  any 
untoward  event. 

Little  Rose-Pompon,  left  a  loidow  for  the  last  few  days  by  a  student, 
who,  in  order  to  end  the  carnival  in  style,  had  gone  into  the  country  to 
raise  the  supplies  from  his  family,  under  one  or  other  of  those  fabulous 
pretenses,  which  tradition  carefully  preserves  in  the  schools  of  law  and 
medicine — Rose-Pompon,  an  example  of  rare  fidelity,  and  determined 
not  to  compromise  herself,  had  taken  for  a  chajxron  the  inoffensive  Nini- 
Moulin. 

This  latter,  having  doffed  his  helmet,  exhibited  a  bald  head,  encircled 
by  a  border  of  black,  curling  hair,  pretty  long  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
By  a  remarkable,  bacchic  phenomenon,  in  proportion  as  intoxication 
gained  upon  him,  a  sort  of  zone,  as  purple  as  his  jovial  face,  crept  by  de- 
grees over  his  brow,  till  it  obscured  even  the  shining  whiteness  of  his 
crown.  Rose-Pompon,  who  knew  the  meaning  of  this  symptom,  pointed 
It  out  to  the  company,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter: 
"  Take  care,  Nini-Mouliu!  the  tide  of  the  wine  is  rising." 

"  When  it  comes  above  his  head,  he  wilt  be  drowned,"  added  the 
Queen- Bacchanal. 

"  Oh,  queen!  do  not  disturb  me;  I  am  meditating,"  answered  Dumou- 
lin,  who  was  getting  tipsy,  and  who  held  in  his  hand,  in  the  fashion  of  au 
antique  goblet,  a  punch-bowl  filled  with  wine — for  he  despised  the  ordi- 
nary glasses,  because  of  their  small  size. 

"He  is  meditating,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "Nini-Moulin  Is  meditating. 
Be  attentive!" 

"  He  is  meditating;  he  must  then  be  ill!" 

"  What  is  he  meditating?  a  questionable  step?" 

"  A  forbidden  attitude?" 

♦'Yes,  lam  meditating,"  resumed  Dumoulin,  gravely;  "I  am  medi- 
tating upon  wine,  generally  and  in  particular — wine,  of  which  the  im- 
mortal Bossuet  " — Dumoulin  had  the  very  bad  habit  of  always  quoting 
Bossuet  when  he  was  drunk — "  of  which  the  immortal  Bossuet  says  (and 
he  was  a  judge):  '  In  wine  is  courage,  strength,  joy,  and  spiritual  fervor  • 
— when  one  has  any  brains,"  added  Nini-Moulin,  by  way  of  parenthe- 
sis. 

"Well,  then,  I  adore  thy  Bossuet,"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

"  As  for  my  particular  meditation,  it  concerns  the  question,  whether 
the  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red  or  white.  Sometimes  I  incline 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  to  both  at  once." 

"That  is  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu. 

"And,  above  all,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,"  added  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal. 

"  As  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  observe;  and  already,  by  dint  of  re- 
flection and  research,  I  have  made  a  great  discovery— namely,  that,  if 
the  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red " 

"It  was  not  white,"  said  Ro.se-Pompon,  judicially. 

"  And  if  I  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  neither  white  nor 
red?"  asked  Dumoulin,  with  a  magisteriul  air. 

"  That  could  only  be  when  you  wore  drunk,"  observed  Couche-tout' 
Nu. 

"  The  partner  of  the  queen  says  well.  One  may  be  too  athlrst  for 
tolence;  but  nerer  mindl    From  ail  inv  studies  on  this  question,  to  whiok 
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X  hare  devoted  my  life— I  shall  await  the  end  of  my  respectable  career, 
with  the  isense  of  having  drunk  historically — theologically — archeolog- 
ically." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  jovial  grimace  and  tone  with  which 
Dumoulin  pronounced  and  accentuated  these  last  words,  which  provoked 
a  general  laugh. 

'■'■  ArcheologicaUij  /"  said  Rose-Pompon.  "  What  is  that?  Eas  It  a  tall? 
Does  it  live  in  the  water?" 

"Nevermind,"  replied  the  Queen-Bacchanal;  "these  are  words  of 
vrise  men  and  conjurers;  they  are  like  horsehair  bustles — they  serve  for 
stuffing — that's  all.  I  like  better  to  drink;  so  fill  the  glasses,  Nini-Moulin 
some  champagne,  Rose-Pompon;  here's  to  the  health  of  thy  Philemon, 
and  his  speedy  return!" 

"And  to  the  success  of  his  plant  upon  his  stupid  and  stingy  family!" 
added  Rose-Pompon. 

The  toast  was  received  with  unanimons  applause. 

"  With  the  permission  of  her  majesty  and  her  court,"  said  Dxmioulln, 
"  the  toast  I  have  to  propose  is  to  the  success  of  a  project  which  greatly 
interests  mo,  and  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Philemon's  plarit.  I 
fancy  that  the  toast  will  bring  me  luck." 

"  Let's  have  it,  by  all  means." 

"Well,  then — success  to  my  marriage!"  said  Dumoulin,  rising. 

These  words  provoked  an  explosion  of  shouts,  applause  and  laughter. 
Nini-Moulin  shouted,  applauded,  laughed,  even  louder  than  the  rest, 
opening  wide  his  enormous  mouth  and  adding  to  the  stunning  noise 
the  harsh  sound  of  his  rattle,  which  he  had  taken  up  again  from  under 
his  chair. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  rose 
and  said:  "  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  future  Madame  Nini-Moulin." 

"Oh,  queen,  your  courtesy  touches  me  so  sensibly  that  I  must  allow 
you  to  read  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  the  name  of  my  future  spouse." 
exclaimed  Dumoulin.  "  She  is  called  Madame  Honore-Modeste-Mossa- 
line-Angele  de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  widow." 

"  Bravo!  bravo!" 

"  She  is  sixty  years  old,  and  has  more  thousands  of  francs  a  year  than 
she  has  hairs  in  her  gray  mustache,  or  wrinkles  in  her  face;  she  is 
so  superbly  fat  that  one  of  her  gowns  would  serve  as  a  tent  for  this 
honorable  company.  I  hope  to  present  my  future  spouse  to  you  on 
Shrove-Tuesday,  in  the  costume  of  a  shepherdess  that  has  just  devoured 
her  flock.  Some  of  them  wish  to  convert  her — but  I  have  undertaken 
to  divert  her,  which  she  will  like  better.  You  must  help  me  to  plunge  her 
headlonginto  all  sorts  of  jollity." 

"We  will  plunge  her  into  anything  you  please." 

"'Twill  be  old  iniquity  in  gray  hairs,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  humming 
ft  popular  tune. 

"  She  will  overawe  the  police." 

"  We  can  say  to  them:  '  Respect  this  lady;  your  mother  will  perhaps 
be  as  old  some  day!'  " 

Suddenly  the  Queen-Bacchanal  rose;  her  countenance  wore  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  bitter  and  sarcastic  delight.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
glass  full  to  the  brim.  "They  say,  that  the  Cholera  is  approaching  with 
his  seven-league  boots,"  she  cried.  "I  drink  to  the  Cholera."  And 
she  emptied  the  glass. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  gayety,  these  words  made  a  gloomy  im- 
pression, a  sort  of  electric  shudder  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  nearly 
every  countenance  became  suddenly  serious. 

"  Ah,  Cephyse!"  said  Jacques,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"To  the  Cholera!"  resumed  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  fearlessly.  "Let 
him  spare  those  who  wish  to  live,  aad  kill  at  the  same  moment  thosf 
Who  dread  to  part  J" 
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Jacques  ana  Cephyse  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  unnoticed  by  theif 
J03-OUS  companions,  and  for  some  time  the  Queen-Bacchanal  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  Ah!  in  that  way,  it  is  different,  "cried  Rose-Pompon,  boldly.  "To 
the  Cholera!  so  that  none  but  good  fellows  be  left  on  earth." 

In  spite  of  this  variation,  the  impression  was  still  painfully  oppressive. 
Dutooulin,  wishing  to  cut  short  this  gloomy  subject,  3xclaimed:  "  Devil 
take  the  dead,  and  long  live  the  living!  And  aprojxis  of  those  who  live 
and  live  tvHl,  I  ask  you  to  drink  a  health  most  dear  to  our  joyous  queen, 
the  health  of  our  Amphitryon.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  his  rs- 
spectable  name,  having  only  had  the  advantage  of  making  his  acquaint^ 
ance  this  night;  he  will  excuse  me  then,  if  I  confine  myself  to  proposing 
the  health  of  Couche-tout-Nu — a  name  by  no  means  offensive  to  my 
•  modestv,  as  Adam  never  slept  in  any  other  manner.  I  drink  to  Couche- 
tout-Nu!" 

"Thanks,  old  fellow!"  said  Jacques,  gayly;  "were  I  to  forget  your 
name,  I  should  call  you  Qui-veut-boire?*  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
answer:  '■'•  I  will.'''' 

"  I  will  directly!"  said  Dumoulin,  making  the  military  salute  with  one 
hand,  and  holding  out  the  bowl  with  the  other. 

'•  When  we  have  drunk  toget.her,"  resumed  Couche-tout  Nu,  cordially 
"we  ought  to  know  each  otlier  thoroughly.    I  am  Jacques  Rennepont.'* 

"Rennepont!"  cried  Dumoulin,  who  appeared  struck  by  the  name,  ij 
spite  of  his  half-drunkenness;  "  j'ou  are  called  Rennepont?" 

"  Rennepont  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Does  that  astonisi " 
you?" 

"There  is  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  name — the  Counts  of  Renne 
pont." 

'•Ah!  indeed!"  said  Couche-tout-Nu,  laughing. 

"The  Counts  of  Rennepont  are  also  Dukes  of  Cardoville,"  added 
Dumoulin. 

"Now  come,  old  fellow!  do  I  look  as  if  I  belonged  to  such  a  family?— 
I,  who  am  a  workman  out  for  asqyreeP'' 

"You  a  workman?  why,  we  are  getting  into  the  thousand  and  one 
nights!"  cried  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised.  "  You  give  us  a  Bel- 
shazzar's  feast,  with  accompaniment  of  carriages  and  four,  and  yet — ■ 
you  are  a  workman? — only  tell  me  your  trade,  and  1  will  join  you,  leav- 
ing the  Vine  of  the  Lordt  to  take  care  of  itself." 

"Come,  I  say!  don't  think  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bank-notes,  and 
false  moneyl"  replied  Jacques,  laughing. 

"  Ah,  comrade!  no  such  suspicion " 

"It  would  be  excusable,  seeing  tlunV/.s  I  run.  But  I'll  make  you  eaay 
on  that  point.     I  am  spending  an  inheritance." 

"Eating  and  drinking  an  uucle,  no  doubt?"  said  Dumouliu.  benevo» 
lently. 

"Faith,  I  don't  know." 

"  Whatl  you  don't  kno\^  whom  you  are  eating  and  drinking?" 

"  Why,  you  sec,  in  the  first  placn,  my  father  was  a  <7i(^b;it<r."J 

"  The  devil  he  was!"  said  Duinonliii,  somewhat  out  of  countenance, 
though  in  general  not  over-scrupuloas  in  the  clioice  of  his  bottle  com- 
panions; but,  after  the  first  surpri.se.  lie  resumed,  with  the  most  charm- 
ing amenity:  "There  are  s()m<»  rJi{{t'onii:rs  of  distiiiKnishcd  merit!" 

"  To  be  sure!  you  may  think  to  laiigli  at  me,"  said  .Inoqucs,  "  biit  you 
are  right  in  tliis  respe(!t,  fur  my  father  was  a  man  ol  very  great  merit. 
He  spoke  Greek  and  J^alin  like  a  scholar,  and  often  told  ine  that  ho  hatl 
not  bis  equal  in  mathematics;  besides,  he^had  traveled  a  good  deal." 

*  Who  will  drink? 

t  The  Church. 

I  Chiffonier— one  who  collocts  rubbish  about  the  streetfl, 
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"Well,  then,"  resumed  Dumoulin,  whom  surprise  had  partly  sobered., 
"you  may  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Rcnnepont,  after  all." 

"In  which  case,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  laughiTig,  "your  father  was  an 
amateur-chiffonier,  and  only  for  the  honor  of  the  thing." 

"No,  no — worse  luck!  "it  was  to  earn  his  living,"  replied  Jacques; 
"  but,  in  his  youth,  he  had  been  well  off.  By  what  appeared,  or  rather 
by  what  did  not  appear,  he  had  applied  to  some  rich  relation;  and  the 
rich  relation  had  said  to  him:  '  Much  obliged!  go  elsewhere.'  Then  ho 
wished  to  make  ixse  of  his  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  mathematics.  Impos- 
sible to  do  anything — Paris,  it  seems,  being  chock-full  of  learned  men — 
so  my  father  had  to  look  for  his  bread  at  the  end  of  a  hooked  stick,  and 
there,  too,  he  must  have  found  it,  for  I  ate  of  it  during  two  years,  when 
I  came  to  live  with  him  after  the  death  of  an  aunt,  with  whom  I  had  been 
staying  in  the  country." 

"Your  respectable  father  was,  then,  a  sort  of  philosopher?"  said 
Dumoulin;  "  but,  unless  he  found  an  inheritance  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  I  do  not  see  how  you  came  into  your  property." 

"  Wait  for  the  end  of'  the  story.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  I  was  an 
apprentice  at  the  factory  of  Mr.  Tripeaud;  two  years  afterward,  my 
father  died  of  an  accident,  leaving  me  the  furniture  of  our  garret — a 
mattress,  a  chair,  and  a  table — and,  moreover,  in  an  old  Eau  de  Cologne 
box,  some  papers  (written,  it  seems,  in  English),  and  a  bronze  medal, 
worth  about  ten  sous,  chain  and  all.  He  had  never  spoken  to  me  of 
these  papers,  so,  not  knovring  if  they  were  good  for  anything,  I  left 
them  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk  instead  of  burning  them — which 
was  well  for  me,  since  it  is  upon  these  papers  that  I  have  had  money  ad- 
vanced." 

"What  a  godsend!"  said  Dumoulin.  "But  somebody  must  have 
known  that  you  had  them." 

"  Yes;  one  of  those  people  that  are  always  looking  out  for  old  debts, 
came  to  Cephyse,  who  told  me  all  about  it,  and,  after  he  had  read  the 
papers,  he  said  that  the  affair  was  doubtful,  but  that  he  would  lend  me  ten 
thousand  francs  o)i  it,  if  I  liked.  Ten  thousand  francs  was  a  large  sum, 
so  I  accepted  his  offer  directly. 

"But  you  must  have  supposed,  that  these  old  papers  were  of  great 
value." 

"  Faith,  no!  since  my  father,  who  ought  to  have  known  their  value* 
had  never  made  any  use  of  them — and  then,  you  see,  ten  thousand  francs 
in  good,  bright  coin,  falling  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  are  not  to  be 
sneezed  at — so  I  took  them — only  the  man  made  me  sign  a  bill,  or  a  guar- 
antee, or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Did  you  sign  it?" 

"  Of  course — what  did  I  care  about  it?  The  man  told  me  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  form.  He  spoke  the  truth,  for  the  bill  became  due  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it.  I  have  still  about  a  thou- 
sand francs  in  his  hands,  for  I  have  taken  him  for  my  banker.  And 
that's  the  way,  old  fellow,  that  I'm  able  to  live  and  be  jolly  all  day  long, 
a^lpleased  as  Punch  to  have  left  my  old  wretch  of  a  master,  Mr.Tripeaud. " 

As  he  pronounced  this  name,  the  joyous  countenance  of  Jacques 
became  suddenly  overcast.  Cephyse,  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
the  painful  impression  she  had  felt  for  a  moment,  looked  uneasily  at 
Jacques,  for  she  knew  the  irritation  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Tripeaud 
produced  within  him. 

"Mr.  Tripeaud,"  resumed  Couche- tout-Nu,  "is  one  that  would  make 
the  good  bad,  and  the  had  worse.  They  say  that  a  good  rider  makes  a 
good  horse;  thev  ought  to  say  that  a  good  niiaster  makes  a  good  work- 
man. Zounds!  when  i  think  of  that  fellow!"  cried  Couche-tout-Nu, 
striking  his  hand  violently  on  the  table. 

"  Come,  Jacques— think  of  something  elsel"  said  the  Queen-Bacchanal 
••  Make  him  laugh,  Rose-Pompon."  '   • 
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"  I  am  not  disposed  to  laugh,"  replied  Jacques,  abruptly,  forht  HM 
getting  excited  from  the  effects  of  the  wine;  "  it  is  more  than  I  can  bear 
to  think  of  that  man.  It  exasperates  me!  it  drives  me  mad!  Tou  should 
have  heard  him  saying:  'Beggarly  workmen!  rascally  workmen!  they 
pretend  they  have  no  food  in  their  bellies;  well  then,  we  will  give  them 
bayonets,  to  stop  their  hunger.'*  And  then  the  children  in  his  factory — 
yoia  should  have  seen  them,  poor  little  creatures!  working  as  long  as  the 
men — wasting  away  and  dying  by  the  dozen — what  then?  as  soon  as 
Miey  were  dead,  plenty  of  others  came  to  take  their  places — not  like 
■iorses,  which  can  only  be  replaced  with  money." 

"  Well,  it  is  clear,  that  you  do  not  like  your  old  master,"  said  Dumou- 
iin,  more  and  more  surprised  atrthe  gloomy  and  thoughtful  air  of  his 
Amphitryon,  and,  regretting  that  the  conversation  had  taken  this  serious 
turn,  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  who 
answered  by  a  sign  of  intelligence. 

"  Like  him?  like  Mr.  Tripeaud?"  exclaimeu  Ccrohe-tout-Nu.  "  I  hate 
him — and  shall  I  tell  you  why?  Because  it  is  as  much  his  fault  as 
mine,  that  I  have  become  a  good  for-notliing  fellow.  I  don't  say  it  to 
screen  myself;  but  it  is  the  truth.  When  I  was  apprenticed  to  him  as  a 
lad,  I  was  all  heart  and  ardor,  and  so  bent  upon  work,  that  I  used  to 
take  my  shirt  off  to  my  task,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  reason  that  I 
was  first  called  Couche-tout-Nu.  Well!  1  might  have  toiled  myself  to 
death ;  not  one  word  of  encouragement  did  I  receive.  I  came  first  to 
my  work,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  off;  what  matter?  It  was  not 
even  noticed.  One  day,  I  was  injured  by  some  of  the  machinery. 
I  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  When  I  came  out,  weak  as  I  was,  I 
went  straight  to  my  work;  I  was  not  to  be  frightened;  the  others,  who 
knew  their  master  well,  would  often  say  to  me:  'What  a  mxiff  you 
must  be,  little  one!  What  good  will  you  get  by  working  so  hard?'— 
etill  I  went  on.  But,  one  day,  a  worthy  old  man,  called  Father  Arsene, 
who  had  worked  in  the  house  many  years,  and  was  a  model  of  good 
conduct,  was  suddenly  turned  away,  because  he  was  getting  too  feeble. 
It  was  a  deatli-blow  to  him;  his  wife  was  infirm,  and  at  his  age,  he 
could  not  get  another  place.  When  the  foreman  told  him  he  was  dis- 
missed, he  could  not  believe  it,  and  he  began  to  cry  for  grief.  At  that 
moment,  Mr.  Tripeaud  passes;  Fatlier  Arsene  begs  him  with  clasped 
hands  to  keep  him  at  half-wages.  'What!'  says  Mr.  Tripeaud,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders;  '  do  you  think  I  will  turn  my  factory  into  a  house  of 
invalids?  You  are  no  longer  able  to  work— so  be  off!'  'But  I 
have  worked  forty  years  ot  my  life;  what  is  to  become  of  me?' 
cried  poor  Father  Arsene.  'That  is  not  my  business,'  answered 
Mr.  Tripeaud;  and  addressing  his  clerk,  he  added:  Pay  what  is 
due  for  the  week,  and  let  him  cut  hLs  sdck.'  Father  Arsene  did  (rut 
/lis  stick;  that  evening,  he  and  his  old  wife  suffocated  themselves 
with  charcoal.  Now,  you  see,  I  was  then  a  lad;  but  that  story 
of  Father  Arsene  taught  me,  that,  however  hard  you  might  work, 
It  would  ojily  profit  your  master,  who  would  not  even  thank  you  for  it, 
and  leave  you  to  die  in  the  street  in  your  old  age.  So  all  my  fire  was 
damped,  and  I  said  to  myself:  '  What  is  the  use  of  doing  more  than  I 
just  need?  If  I  gpin  heaps  of  gold  for  Mr.  Tripeaud,  shall  I  get  an 
atom  of  it.'  Therefore,  findiiitc  neither  i)ride  nor  profit  in  my  work,  I 
took  a  disgust  for  it— just  did  barely  (enough  to  earn  my  wages — be- 
came an  idler  and  a  rake — and  said  to  myself:  '  When  I  get  too  tired 
of  labor,  I  can  nlwnys  follow  the  exampio  of  Father  Arsene  and  his 
wife."' 

Whilst  Jacques  resigned '  hini.sclf  to  the  current  of  these  bitter 
thoughts,  the  other  guests,  incited  by  the  expressive  pantomime  of  Du- 

•These  atroci'^"''  '^ords  were  actually  spoken  during  the  troubles  at 
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motilin  and  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  had  tacitly  agreofi  together;  and,  on 
a  signal  from  the  Queen,  who  leaped  upon  the  table,  and  threw  down 
the  bottles  and  glasses  with  her  foot,  all  rose  and  shouted,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  Nini-Moulin's  rattle:  "The  full-blown  tulip!  the  qua- 
diille  of  the  full-blown  tulip!" 

At  these  joyous  cries,  which  rose  suddenly,  like  an  explosion,  Jacques 
started;  then,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  his  guests,  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  as" if  to  chase  away  the  painful  ideas  that  oppressed 
him,  and  exclaimed:  "  You  are  right.  Forward,  the  first  couple!  Let 
us  be  merry!" 

In  a  moment,  the  table,  lifted  by  vigorous  arms,  was  removed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  banqueting-room;  the  spectators,  mounted  upon  chairs, 
benches  and  window-ledges,  began  to  .sing  in  chorus  the  well-known  air 
of  "Les  Etudians,"  so  as  to  serve  instead  of  orchestra,  and  accompany 
the  quadrille  formed  by  Couche-tout-Nu,  the"  Queeu-Bacchanal,  Nini- 
Moulin,  and  Rose-Pompon. 

Dumoulin,  having  intrusted  his  rattle  to  one  of  the  guests,  resumed 
his  extravagant  Roman  helmet  and  plume;  he  had  taken  off  his  great 
coat  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  so  that  he  now  appeared  in  all 
the  splendor  of  his  costume.  His  cuirass  of  bright  scales  ended  in  a 
tunic  of  feathers,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  savages,  who  form  the 
escort  of  the  fat  ox*  Nini-Moulin  had  a  huge  paunch  and  thin  legs,  so 
that  the  latter  moved  about  at  pleasure  in  the  gaping  mouths  of  his 
large  top-boots. 

Little  Rose-Pompon,  with  her  cap  stuck  on  one  side,  her  two  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  her  trousers,  her  bust  a  little  inclined  forward,  and  her 
hips  undulating  from  right  to  left,  advanced  to  meet  Nini-Moulin;  the 
latter  danced,  or  rather  leaped  toward  her,  his  left  leg  bent  under  him, 
his  right  leg  stretched  forward,  with  the  toe  raised,  and  the  heel  gliding 
on  the  floor;  moreover,  he  struck  his  neck  with  his  left  hand,  and  by  a 
simultaneous  movement,  stretched  forth  bis  right,  as  if  he  would  have 
thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  opposite  partner. 

This  first  figure  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  the  applause  was 
vociferous,  though  it  was  only  the  innocent  prelude  to  the  *tep  of  the 
full-blovyn  t%dip — when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  waiters, 
after  looking  about  for  an  instant,  in  search  of  Couche-tout-Nu,  ran  to 
him,  and  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear. 

"Me!"  cried  Jacques,  laughing;  "what  a  farce!" 

The  waiter  added  a  few  more  words,  and  the  face  of  Couche-tout-Nu 
assumed  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  as  he  answered:  "  Very  well!  I 
come  directly," — and  he  made  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Jacques?"  asked  the  Queeu-Bacchanal,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  I  shall  be  back  immediately.  Some  one  will  take  my  place.  Goon 
■with  the  dance,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu,  as  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

"Something,  that  was  not  included  in  the  bill,"  said  Dumoulin;  "h« 
will  soon  be  back." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Cephyse.  "Now  the  gentleman  advances  alone," 
ehe  added,  as  she  took  the  place  of  Jacques,  and  the  dance  continued. 

Nini-Moulin  had  just  taken  hold  of  Rose-Pompon  with  his  right  hand, 
and  the  Queen-Bacchanal  with  his  left,  in  order  to  advance  between 
the  two,  in  which  figure  he  showed  off  liis  buffoonery  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, when  the  door  again  opened,  and  the  same  waiter,  wlio  had  called 
out  Jacques,  approached  Cephyse  with  an  air  of  consternation,  and 
whispered  in  her  tar,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Couche-tout-Nu. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal  grew  pale,  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room  without  a  word,  leaving  her  guests  in  a  state  of  stupe- 
Jaction. 

*The/a<  ox  walks  in  prooessiop  '^r  Shrove  Tuesday,  escorted  by  differ 
»nt  kinds  of  maskers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     F AEEWELL. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal,  following  the  waiter,  arrived  at  the  bottoro  of 
the  staircase.  A  coach  was  standing  before  the  door  of  the  house.  la 
it  she  saw  Couche-tout-Nu,  with  one  of  the  men,  who,  two  hours  before, 
had  been  waiting  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cephyse,  the  man  got  down,  and  said  to  Jacques,  as 
ihe  drew  out  his  watch:  "I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  it  is  ail  that  I 
■  can  do  for  you,  my  good  fellow.  After  that,  we  must  start.  Do  not  try 
to  escape,  for  we  shall  be  watching  at  the  coach  doors." 

With  one  spring,  Cephyse  was  in  the  coach.  Too  much  overcome  to 
speak  before,  she  now  exclaimed,  as  she  took  her  seat  by  Jacques,  and 
remarked  the  paleness  of  his  countenance:  "What  is  it?  What  do  they 
want  with  thee?" 

"  I  am  arrested  for  debt,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  mournful  voice. 

"  Thoul"  exclaimed  Cephyse,  with  a  piercing  cry. 

"  Yes,  for  that  bill  of  exchange,  or  guarantee,  which  they  made  ma 
sign.    And  yet  the  man  said  it  was  only  a  form — tlie  rascal!" 

"  But  thou  hast  money  in  his  hands;  let  him  take  that  on  account." 

"  I  have  not  a  sou;  he  sends  me  word  by  the  bailiff,  that,  not  having 
paid  the  bill,  I  shall  not  have  the  last  thousand  francs." 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  him,  and  entreat  him  to  leave  thee  at  liberty.  It  is 
he  who  came  to  propose  to  lend  thee  this  money.  I  know  it  well,  as  he 
first  addressed  himself  to  me.     He  will  have  pity  upon  us." 

"Pity? — a  money-broker?    No!  no!" 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope?  none?"  cried  Cephyse,  clasping  her  hands-  in 
anguish.  "  But  there  must  be  something  to  be  done,"  she  resumed. 
"  He  had  promised  thee " 

"  Thou  canst  see  how  he  keeps  his  promises,"  answered  Jacques,  with 
oitterness.  "  I  signed,  without  even  knowing  what  I  signed.  The  bill 
is  over-due;  everything  is  in  order;  it  would  be  vain  to  resist.  They  have 
just  explained  all  that  to  me." 

"  But  they  cannot  keep  thee  long  in  prison.     It  is  impossible." 

"  Five  years,  if  I  do  not  pay.  And,  as  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  so, 
my  fate  is  certain." 

"Ah,  what  a  misfortune!  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything!"  said 
Cephyse,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Listen  to  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  in  a  voice  of  mournful 
emotion;  "  since  I  am  here,  I  have  thought  only  of  one  thing — what  is  to 
become  of  thee?" 

"  Never  mind  me!" 

"  Not  miud  tliee?— art  tliou  mad?  What  wilt  thou  do?  The  furniture 
of  our.  two  rooms  is  not  worth  two  himdred  francs.  We  have  squan- 
dered our  money  so  foolishly,  that  we  have  not  even  paid  our  rent.  Wo 
owe  three  t<rnis,  and  wo  must  not  therefore  count  upon  the  furniture.  I 
leave  thee  without  a  sou.  At  least,  I  shall  be  fed  in  prison — but  thou — 
how  wilt  Ihou  manage  to  live?" 

"  What  is  the  use  of  grieving  beforehand?" 

"  I  ask  thee,  how  tliou  wilt  live  to-morrow?"  cried  Jacqaes. 

"  1  will  sell  my  costume,  and  some  other  (clothes.  I  will  send  thee  half 
the  money,  and  keep  tlie  rest.     That  will  last  for  some  days." 

"  And  afterward?  Jtfterward?" 

"Afterward?  Why,  then — I  do  not  know — how  can  I  tell  thee? 
Afterward,  I  shall  see." 

"  Hear  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  with  bitter  agony:  "  It  is  now 
that  I  first  know  how  much  I  love  thte  My  heart  is  i)ressed  as  in  a 
vise,  at  the  thought  of  leaving  thoe— and  I  sliuddcr  to  tliink  what  Ir  to 
hocomo  of  tlioe  next."  Then,  drawing  his  liand  aeross  his  forohfad, 
JftCfJUCj  uddt-d;  "  Thou  soost.  wn  have  beou  ruined  by  Buying;    '  To 
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morrow  will  never  come, — for  to-morrow  has  come.  When  I  am  no  longer 
with  thee,  aud  thou  hast  spent  the  last  sou  of  the  money  gained  by  the 
sale  of  thy  clothes — unfit  for  work  as  thou  liast  become — what  wilt  thou 

do  next?— I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  wilt  do — thou  wilt  forget  me,  and " 

Then,  as  if  he  recoiled  from  his  own  thought,  Jacques  exclaimed  with 
a  burst  of  rage  aud  despair:  "Great  heaven!  if  that  were  to  happen^ 
I  should  dash  ray  brains  out!" 

Ccphyse  guessed  the  half-told  meaning  of  Jacques,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  she  said  to  hiui:  "  I  take  another  lover? — never! — 
I  am  like  thee,  for  I  now  first  know  how  much  I  love  thee." 

"But  to  live,  my  poor  Cephyse— to  live!" 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  courage.  I  will  go  back  and  dwell  with  my  sister, 
as  in  old  times;  we  will  work  togethei',  and  so  earn  our  bread.  I  shall 
never  go  out,  except  to  visit  thee.  In  a  few  days  thy  creditor  will  reflect, 
that,  as  thou  canst  not  pay  him  ten  thousand  francs,  he  may  as  well  set 
thee  free.  Meanwhile,  1  shall  have  once  more  acquired  the  habit  of 
working.  Thou  shalt  see,  thou  shalt  see!— and  thou  also  wilt  again  ac- 
quire this  habit — we  shall  live  poor,  but  coutent.  After  all,  wo  have 
had  plenty  of  amusement  for  six  months,  whilst  so  many  others  have 
never  known  pleasure  all  their  lives.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  Jacques, 
when  I  say  to  thee — I  shall  profit  by  this  lesson.  If  thou  love  me,  do 
not  fee!  the  least  uneasiness;  I  tell  thee,  that  I  would  rather  die  a  hun- 
dred times,  than  have  another  lover." 

"Kiss  me,"  said  Jacques,  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  "I  believe  thee — 
yes,  1  believe  thee — and  thou  givest  me  back  my  courage,  both  for  now 
and  hereafter.  Thou  art  right;  we  must  try  and  get  again  to  work,  or 
else  nothing  remains  for  us  but  Father  Arseue's  bushel  of  charcoal;  for 
look!"  added  Jacques,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice:  "  I  have  been  like  a 
drunken  man  these  six  months,  and  now  I  am  getting  sober,  and  see 
■whither  we  were  going.  Our  means  once  exhausted,  I  might  perhaps 
have  become  a  robber,  and  thou " 

"Oh,  Jacques!  do  not  talk  so— it  is  frightful,"  interrupted  Cephyse; 
"  I  swear  to  thee  that  I  will  return  to  my  sister— that  I  will  work — that  I 
will  have  courage!" 

When  she  thus  spoke,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  was  very  sincere;  she 
fully  intended  to  keep  her  word,  for  her  heart  was  not  yet  completely 
corrupted.  Misery  and  want  had  been  with  her,  as  with  so  many  others, 
the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  her  worst  errors.  Until  now  she  bad  at 
least  followed  the  instincts  of  her  heart,  without  regard  to  any  base  or 
venal  motive.  The  cruel  position  in  which  she  beheld  Jacques  had  so 
far  exalted  her  love  that  she  believed  herself  capable  of  resuming,  along 
with  La  Mayeux,  that  life  of  Sterile  and  incessant  toil,  that  life  of  pain- 
ful sacrifices  and  privations,  which  already  once  before  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  her  to  bear,  and  which  the  habits  of  a  life  of  leisure  aud  dis- 
sipation must  now  render  still  more  difficult. 

Still,  the  assurances  which  she  had  just  given  to  Jacques  calmed  a 
little  his  grief  and  anxiety;  he  had  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  fatal  track  which  he  had  hitherto  so  blindly  followed  was  leading 
botii  him  and  Cephyse  directly  to  infamy. 

One  of  the  bailiff's,  having  knocked  at  the  coach-door,  said  to  Jacques: 
"My  lad,  you  have  only  five  minutes  left — so  make  haste." 

"Then  courage,  my  girl — courage!"  said  Jacques. 

"I  will;  thou  mayst count  upon  it." 

"  Art  thou  not  going  up-stairs  again?" 

''  No — ah,  no!"  said  Cephyse.  "  I  have  now  a  horror  of  this  festivity." 

"  Everything  is  already  paid  for,  and  the  waiter  will  tell  them  not  to 
expect  us  back.  They  will  be  much  astonished,"  continued  Jacques,  "but 
.JO  matter." 

*'  .If  thou  CQViWst  Qiily  go  With  me  to  oarloaging?"  m^  <j6pbyse;  "tbi* 
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man  would  perhaps  permit  it,  so  as  not  to  enter  Sainte-Pelagie  in  that 

dress." 

"  Oh!  he  ■will  not  forbid  thee  to  accompany  me;  but,  as  he  will  be  with 
us  in  the  coach,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  talli  freely  in  his  presence.  There- 
fore let  me  speak  reason  to  thee,  for  the  first  time  in  my  hfe.  Remember 
what  I  say,  my  dear  Cephyse— and  the  counsel  will  apply  to  me  as  well 
as  to  thyself,"  continued  Jacques,  in  a  grave  and  anxious  tone — "  resume 
from  to-day  the  habit  of  labor.  It  may  be  painful,  unprofitable — never 
mind — do  not  hesitate — or  too  soon  will  the  influence  of  this  lesson  be 
forgotten.  By  and  by,  it  will  be  too  late,  and  then  thou  wilt  follow  the 
course  of  so  many  unfortunate  creatures,  and " 

"I  understand  thee,"  said  Cephyse  blushing;  "but  I  will  rather  die 
than  follow  such  a  course." 

"  And  thou  wilt  do  well — for  in  that  case,"  added  Jacques,  in  a  deep 
and  hollow  voice,  "  I  will  myself  show  thee  how  to  die." 

"I  count  upon  thee,  Jacques,"  answered  Cephyse  embracing  her  lover 
with  excited  feeling;  then  she  added  sorrowfully:  "  it  was  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  when  just  now,  I  felt  so  sad  without  knowing  why,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  gayety— and  drank  to  the  Cholera,  so  that  we  might  die 
together." 

"  Well!  perhaps  the  Cholera  will  come,"  resumed  Jacques,  with  a 
gloomy  air;  "  that  would  save  us  the  charcoal,  which  we  may  not  even 
be  able  to  buv." 

"  I  can  only  tell  thee  one  thing,  Jacques;  that  to  live  and  die  together, 
thou  wilt  always  find  me  ready." 

"  Come;  dry  those  eyes,"  resumed  he,  with  profound  emotion. 

"Do  not  let  us  play  the  children  before  these  men." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  #     ~ 

Some  minutes  after,  the  coach  took  the  direction  of  Jacques'  lodging, 
where  ne  was  to  change  his  clothes,  before  proceeding  to  the  debtors' 
prison. 

******* 

Let  us  repeat,  with  regard  to  the  sister  of  La  Mayeux — for  there  axe 
things  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — that  one  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences  of  the  inorganization  of  labor,  is  the  inmifficienaj  of  wages. 

The  insufficiency  of  wages  forces  inevitably  the  greater  number  of 
young  girls,  thus  badly  paid,  to  seek  their  means  of  subsistence  in  con- 
nections which  degrade  and  deprave  them. 

Sometimes  they  receive  a  small  allowance  from  their  lovers,  which, 
joined  to  the  produce  of  their  labor,  enables  them  to  live.  Sometimes, 
like  tlie  sister  of  La  Mayeux,  they  abandon  their  work  altogether,  and 
take  up  their  abode  with  the  man  of  their  choice,  should  ho  be  able  to 
support  the  expense;  it  is  during  this  season  of  pleasure  and  idleness 
tliat  the  incurable  leprosy  of  sloth  takes  possession  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures. 

This  is  the  first  form  of  degradation  that  the  guilty  carelessness  of  so- 
ciety imposes  on  an  immense  number  of  workwomen,  born  with  instincts 
of  modesty  and  honest  pride. 

After  a  crtain  time,  they  are  deserted  by  their  seducers — at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  wliin  they  are  ah'eady  mothers.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  fool- 
ish extravagance  consigns  the  imprudent  lover  to  a  prison,  and  the 
young  girl  finds  herself  alone,  abandoned,  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

These  who  have  still  preserved  couraue  and  energy,  go  back  to  their 
work— but  the  examples  are  very  rare.  The  others,  impelled  by  misery, 
and  )iy  habits  of  indolence,  fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of  vice. 

And  yet  we  must  pity  rath«T  than  blame  tlu-m,  for  the  first  and  virtual 
cause  of  their  fall  has  been  the  iiit:ujflcii'>it  rtviuncraiwn  of  labor. 

Aru>tlii'r  (icplorablti  cfuiscquciu'o   of  X\\\6  worganizatwn  is  the  disgust 

which  woikwea  foci  for  their  employment,  io  additiou  to  tUe  Ujsu^- 
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Olency  of  their  wages.  And  this  is  quite  conceivable,  for  nothing  is  done 
to  render  their  labor  attractive,  either  by  -v  ariety  of  occupations,  or  by 
honorary  rewards,  or  by  proper  care,  or  by  remuneration  proportionate 
to  the  benefits  which  their  toil  provides,  or  by  the  hope  of  rest  after  long 
years  of  industry.  No— the  cormtry  thinks  not,  cares  not,  either  for 
theii"  wants  or  their  rights. 

And  yet,  to  take  only  one  example,  mechanicians  and  workers  in 
foundries,  exposed  to  the  explosion  of  steam,  and  the  contact  of  formid- 
able engines,  run  every  dav  greater  dangers  than  soldiers  in  time  of  war, 
display  rare  practical  sagacity,  and  render  to  industry,  and  consequently 
to  their  country,  the  most  incontestable  services,  during  a  long  and  hon- 
orable career  if  they  do  not  perish  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  or  have 
not  their  limbs  crushed  by  the  iron  teeth  of  a  machine. 

In  this  last  case,  does  the  workman  receive  a  recompense  equal  to  that 
which  awaits  the  soldier's  praiseworthy,  but  sterile  courage— a  place  in 
an  asylum  for  invalids?    No. 

What  does  the  country  care  about  it?  And,  if  the  master  should  hap- 
pen to  be  ungrateful,  the  mutilated  workman,  incapable  of  further  serv- 
ice, may  die  of  want  in  some  corner. 

Finally,  in  our  pompous  festivals  of  commerce,  do  we  ever  assemble 
any  of  the  skillful  workmen,  who  alone  have  woven  those  admirable 
stuffs,  forged  and  tempered  those  shining  weapons,  sculptured  those 
goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  carved  the  wood  and  ivory  of  that  costly  fur- 
niture, and  set  those  dazzling  jewels  with  such  exquisite  art?    No. 

From  the  obscurity  of  their  garrets,  in  the  midst  of  a  miserable  and 
starving  family,  hardly  able  to  subsist  on  their  scanty  wages,  these 
workmen  have  contributed  at  lea.st  o)ie  half  to  the  production  of  won- 
ders, which  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  country,  and  which  make  its 
wealth,  its  glory,  and  its  pride. 

A  minister  of  commerce,  who  had  the  lea.5t  intelligence  of  his  high 
functions  and  duties,  would  demand  of  every  factory  that  exhibits  on 
these  occasions,  the  selection  by  vote  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates 
amongst  whom  the  manufacturer  would  point  out  the  one  that  appeared 
most  worthy  to  represent  the  wouking-classes,  in  these  great  commer- 
cial solemnities. 

Would  it  not  be  a  noble  and  encouraging  example  to  see  the  master 
propose  for  public  recompenses  and  distinction,  the  workman  deputed 
by  his  peers,  as  amongst  the  most  honest,  laborious,  and  intelligent  of 
his  profession?  Then  one  most  grievous  injustice  would  disappear,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  workman  would  be  stimulated  by  a  generous  and  noble 
ambition — Tie  would  have  an  interest  in  doing  well. 

Doubtless,  the  manufacturer  himself,  because  of  the  intelligence  he 
displays,  the  capital  he  risks,  the  establishment  he  founds,  and  the  good 
he  sometimes  does,  has  a  legitimate  right  to  the  distinctions  bestowed 
upon  him.  But  why  is  the  workman  to  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
..hese  recompenses,  which  have  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the 
people?  Are  generals  and  ofi&cers  the  only  ones  that  receive  rewards  in. 
the  army?  And  when  we  have  recompensed  the  chiefs  of  this  great  and 
powerful  army  of  industry,  why  should  we  neglect  the  soldiers? 

Why  for  them  is  there  no  sign  of  public  gratitude?  no  kind  or  con- 
soling word  from  augu.st  lips?  Why  do  we  not  see,  in  France,  a  single 
workman  wearing  the  cross  of  honor  as  a  reward  for  his  courageous  in- 
dustry, his  long  and  laborious  career?  That  cross,  and  the  little  pension 
attached  to  it,  would  be  to  him  a  double  recompense,  justly  deserved. 
But  no!  for  humble  industry,  for  the  labor  that  sustains  the  state,  there 
is  only  forgetfulness,  injustice,  indifference,  and  disdain  1 

By  this  neglect  of  the  public,  often  aggravated  by  individual  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude,  our  workmen  are  placed  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
Some  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  incessant  toil,  live  a  life  of  priva- 
tions, and  di»  before  their  time,  cursing  the  social  system  that  abandons 
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them  to  their  fate.  Others  ficd  a  temporary  oblivion  of  their  ills  m  ttiG 
destructive  habit  of  intoxication.  Others  again — a  great  number — hav- 
mg  no  interest,  no  advantage,  no  moral  or  physical  inducement  to  do 
more  or  better,  conflue  themselves  strictly  to  just  that  amount  of  labor 
■which  will  sufBce  to  earn  their  wages.  Nothing  attaches  them  to  their 
work,  because  nothing  elevates,  honors,  glorifies  it  in  their  ej^es.  They 
have  no  defense  against  the  seductions  of  indolence;  and  if,  by  some 
chance,  they  find  the  means  of  living  awhile  in  repose,  they  give  way  by 
degrees  to  habits  of  laziness  and  debatichery,  and  sometimes  the  worst 
passions  soil  forever  natures  originally  healthy  and  honest— and  all  for 
want  of  that  protecting  and  equitable  superintendence  which  should 
have  sustained,  encouraged,  and  recompensed  their  first  worthy  and 
laborious  tendencies. 

*  *  *  *  »  *  * 

We  shall  now  follow  La  Mayeux,  who,  after  seeking  for  work  from  the 
person  that  usually  employed  her,  went  to  the  ilue  de  Babylone— to  the 
pavilioii  lately  occupied  by  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 


PART  VIII. 
THE  CONVENT  DE  SAINTE-MABIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FLORraE. 

Whilst  the  Queen-Bacchanal  and  Couche-tout-Nu  terminated  so  sadly 
the  most  joyous  portion  of  their  existence,  La  Mayeux  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  pavilion  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone. 

Before  ringing,  the  young  seamstress  dried  her  tears;  a  new  grief 
weighed  upon  her  spirits.  On  quitting  the  tavern  she  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  the  person  who  usually  found  her  in  work;  but  sLe  was  told 
that  she  could  not  have  any,  because  it  could  be  doue  so  nmch  more 
cheaply  by  women  in  prison.  La  Mayeux,  rather  than  lose  her  last  re- 
source, offered  to  take  it  at  onc-tldrd  kxfi;  but  tlie  linen  liad  been  already 
sent  out,  and  the  young  seamstress  could  not  hope  for  employment  for 
a  fortnight  to  come,  even  in  submitting  to  this  reduction  of  wages.  One 
may  conceive  the  anguish  of  the  poor  creature;  the  prospect  before  her 
was  to  die  of  hunger,  if  she  would  not  beg  or  steal.  As  lor  her  visit  to 
the  pavilion  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  it  will  be  explained  presently. 

La  Mayeux  rang  the  bell  timidly:  a  few  minutes  after,  Florine  opened 
the  door  to  her.  Tlie  waiting-maid  was  no  longer  adorned  after  the 
charming  taste  of  Adrienne;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  dressed  witli  an 
iffectation  of  au.stere  simplicity.  She  wore  a  high  dress  of  a  dark  color, 
made  full  enough  to  conceal  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  her  figure. 
Her  bands  of  jet-bUurk  hair  were  hardly  visible,  beneath  the  flat  border 
of  a  little  white,  starched  cap  very  much  resembling  the  head-dress  of  a 
nun.  Yet,  in  spite  of  tiiis  ungainly  costume,  tho  pale  countenance  of 
Florine  was  still  admirably  bi-uutiful. 

We  have  said,  that,  placed  by  former  misconduct  at  the  mercy  of 
Rodin  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  Florine  had  served  them  as  a  spy  upon  her 
mistress,  notwithstanding  the  marks  of  kindness  and  conflilence  she  had 
received  from  her.  Yet  Florine  was  not  (entirely  corrupted;  and  she 
often  snfifered  painful,  but  vain  remorse,  at  tlic  tlioughtof  tho  infamous 
part  she  was  tluis  obliged  to  perlorm. 

At  sight  of  La  Mayeux.  whom  slie  recognized— for  she  had  told  her, 
the  day  before,  of  Agricola'3  arrest  and  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville'a 
madnoar  Florine  recoiled  a  step,  so  much  was  she  moved  with  pity  at 
the  appearance  of  the  young  seamstress.  In  fact,  tho  idea  of  being 
tbrown  out  of  work,  in  the  miaJst  of  so  many  other  painful  circumstancei^ 
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had  made  a  terrible  impression  upon  the  young  workwoman;  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  furrowed  her  cheeks— without  her  knowiug  it,  her  feat- 
ures expressed  the  deepest  despair— and  she  appeared  ao  exhausted,  so 
weak,  so  oTercome,  that  Florine  offered  her  arm  to  support  her,  and  said 
to  her  kindly: 

"  Pray  walk  in  and  rest  yourself,  mademoiselle;  you  are  very  pale,  and 
seem  to  be  ill  and  fatigued."  i 

So  saying,  Florine  led  La  Mayeux  Into  a  little  vestibule,  with  chimney  ; 
and  carpet,  and  made  her  sit  down  in  a  tapestried  arm-chair  by  the  side  ; 
of  a  good  fire.    Georgette  and  Hebe  had  been  dismissed,  and  Florine 
was  left  alone  in  care  of  the  pavilion. 

When  La  Mayeux  was  seated,  Florine  said  to  her,  with  an  air  of 
interest: 

"Will  you  not  take  anything,  mademoiselle?  A  little  orange-flower 
water  and  sugar,  warm?" 

"  i  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  'ija Mayeux,  with  emotion,  so  easily 
was  her  gratitude  excited  by  the  least  mark  of  kindness;  she  felt,  too,  a 
pleasing  surprise  that  her  poor  garments  had  not  been  the  cause  of 
repxignance  or  disdain  on  the  part  of  Florine. 

"I  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  she;  "but  I  only  require  a  little 

rest,  for  I  come  from  a  great  distance.     If  you  will  permit  me " 

"  Fray  rest  yourself  as  long  as  you  like,  mademoiselle;  I  am  alone  in 
this  pavilion  since  the  departure  of  my  poor  mLstress." — here  Florine 
blushed  and  sighed; — "so  pray  make  j-ourself  quite  at  home.  Draw 
near  the  fire — you  will  be  mors  comfortable — and,  gracious!  how  wet 
yoiu"  feet  are! — place  them  upon  this  stool." 

The  cordial  reception  given  by  Florine,  her  handsome  face  and  agree- 
able manners,  which  were  not  those  of  an  ordiTiary  waiting-maid,  forci- 
bly struck  La  Mayeux,  who,  notwithstanding  her  humble  condition,  was 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  everything  graceful  and  ele- 
gant. Yielding,  therefore,  to  these  attractions,  the  young  seamstress, 
generally  so  timid  and  sensitive,  felt  herself  almost  at  her  ease  with 
Florine. 

"  How  obliging  you  are,  mademoiselle!"  said  she,  in  a  grateful  tone. 
"I  am  quite  confused  with  your  kindness." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  some  greater  .service  than  offer  you  a  place  at 
l,he  fire,  mademoiselle.     Tour  appearance  is  so  interesting." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!"  said  La.  .Mayoax,  with  simplicity,  and  almost  in 
ppite  of  herself;  "it  does  one  so  much  good  to  sit  by  a  warm  fire!" 
Then,  fearing  in  her  e^^treme delicacy,  that  she  might  be  thov-giit  capable 
of  abusing  the  hospitality  of  her  entertainer,  by  unreasonably  prolong- 
ing her  vicit,  shs  added:  "  The  motive  that  has  brought  me  here,  made- 
•TioiseUe,  is  this;  Yesterday,  you  informed  me  tha'.  a  young  workman, 
named  Agrioola  Braidoin,  had  been  arrested  in  this  pavilion." 

"Alas!  yes,  madomoi?Dile.  At  the  moment,  too,  when  my  poor  mis- 
tress was  about  to  render  him  assistance." 

"I  am  Agr-icola's  adopted  sister,"  resumed  La  Mayei.s,  with  a  slight 
bl'ish  "and  be  wrote  to  me  yesterday  evening  from  prison.  He  b'gged 
me  to  tell  his  father  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  that  he,  Agrieola,  had  important  matters  to 
communicate  to  her,  or  to  any  person  that  she  might  send:  but  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  mention  them  in  a  letter,  as  he  did  not  know  if  the. 
correspondence  of  the  prisoners  might  not  be  read  by  the  governor  cl 
the  prison." 

"What!"  said  Florine,  with  surprise;  "  it  is  to  my  mistress  that  Mr. 
Agrieola  has  something  of  importance  to  communicate?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle;  for,  up  to  this  time,  Agrieola  is  ignorant  of  the 
great  calamity  that  has  befallen  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  True;  and  the  attack  was  indeed  so  sudden,"  said  Florine,  casting 
down  her  eyes,  "  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen  it." 
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"  It  must  have  been  so,"  answered  La  Mayeux;  "  for,  when  Agricolft 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  the  first  time,  he  returned  home, 
struck  with  her  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  goodness." 

"As  were  all  those  who  approached  my  mistress,"  said  Florine,  sor- 
rowfully. 

"This  morning,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "when,  according  to  Agri- 
cola's  instructions,  I  wished  to  speak  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  I 
found  him  already  gone  out,  for  he  also  is  a  prey  to  great  anxieties;  but 
the  letter  of  my  adopted  brother  appeared  to  me  so  pressing,  and  to  in- 
volve something  of  such  consequence  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
J  who  had  shown  herself  so  generous  toward  him,  that  1  came  here  im- 
'  mediately." 

"  Unfortunately,  as  you  already  know,  mademoiselle  is  no  longer 
here." 

"  But  is  there  no  member  of  her  family,  to  whom,  if  I  could  not  speak 
myself,  I  might  at  least  send  word  by  you,  that  Agricola  has  something 
to  communicate  of  importance  to  this  young  lady?" 

"  It  is  strange!"  said  Florine,  reflecting,  and  without  replying  to  La 
Mayeux.  Then,  turning  toward  her,  she  added:  "  You  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  these  revelations?" 

"  Completely  so,  mademoiselle;  but  I  know  Agricola.  He  is  all  honor 
and  truth,  and  you  may  believe  whatever  he  affirms.  Besides,  he  would 
have  no  interest " 

"  Good  gracious!"  cried  Florine,  suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden 
light;  "  I  have  just  remembered  something.  When  he  was  arrested  in  a 
hiding-place  where  Mademoiselle  had  concealed  him,  I  happened  to  be 
close  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Agricola  said  to  me  in  a  whisper:  '  Tell  your 
generous  mistress,  that  her  goodness  to  Dse  will  not  go  unrewarded,  and 
that  my  stay  in  that  hiding-place  may  not  have  been  useless  to  her.' 
That  was  all  he  could  say  to  me,  for  they  hurried  him  off  instantly.  I 
confess,  that  I  saw  in  those  words  only  the  expression  of  his  gratitude, 
and  his  hope  of  proving  it  one  day  to  Mademoiselle;  but  now  that  I  com- 
pare them    with   the  letter   he   has   written   you "    said   Florine, 

reflecting. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  "  there  is  some  connection  between 
his  hiding-place  in  this  pavilion,  and  the  important  secrets  which  he 
wishes  to  communicate  to  your  mistress,  or  one  of  her  family." 

"  The  hiding-place  had  neither  been  inhabited  nor  visited  for  some 
time,"  said  Florine,  with  a  thoughtful  air;  "Mr  Agricola  may  have 
found  therein  something  of  interest  to  my  mistress." 

"  If  his  letter  had  not  appeared  to  me  so  pressing,"  resumed  La  May-, 
eux,  "  I  should  not  have  come  hither;  but  have  left  him  to  do  so  himself, 
on  his  release  from  prison,  which  now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one 
of  his  old  comrades,  cannot  be  very  distant.  But,  not"  knowing  if  bail 
would  be  ae(ei)ted  to-day,  I  have  wished  faithfully  to  perform  his  in- 
/atrucHons.  The  generous  kindnees  of  your  mistress  made  it  my  first 
duty." 

Like  all  persons  whose  better  instincts  are  still  roused  from  time  to 
time,  Florine  felt  a  sort  of  consolation  in  doing  good  whenever  she  could 
with  impunity— that  is  to  say,  without  exposing  herself  to  the  inexorable 
resentments  of  those  on  whom  she  depended.  Thanks  to  La  Mayeux, 
she  might  now  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a  great  service  to  her 
mistress.  .She  knew  enougli  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  hatred  of 
her  niece  to  feel  certain  that  Agricola's  communication  could  not,  from 
Its  very  iuiportanco,  be  made  with  safety  to  anybut  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  herself.  She  therefore  said,  very  gravely:  "  Listen  to  me, 
madenKjiHcllel  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  which  will,  I  think,  be 
ooeful  to  my  poor  mistress—but  which  would  bo  very  fatal  to  me,  if  jou 
did  not  attend  to  my  recommendations." 
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!  "  How  so,  mademoiselle?"  said  La  Mayeux,  looking  at  Florine  with 
•xtreme  surprise. 

"For  the  sake  of  my  mistress,  Mr.  Agricola  must  confide  to  no  one  ex- 
cept to  herself,  the  important  things  he  has  to  communicate." 

"But  if  he  cannot  see  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  may  he  not  address 
himself  to  some  of  her  family?" 

"  It  is  from  her  family  above  all  that  he  must  conceal  whatever  he 
knows.  Mademoiselle  Adricnne  may  recover,  and  then  Mr.  Agricola  can 
speak  to  her.  But  should  she  never  get  well  again,  tell  your  adopted 
brother  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  keep  his  secret  than  to  place  it  (which 
would  infallibly  happen)  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemies  of  my  mistress." 

"I  understand  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  sadly.  "The 
family  of  oui'  generous  mistress  do  not  love  her,  and  perhaps  persecute 
her?" 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you  more  on  this  subject;  and,  as  regards  myself,  let  me 
conjure  you  to  obtain  Mr.  Agricola's  promise  that  he  will  not  mention  to 
any  one  in  the  world  the  step  you  have  taken,  or  the  advice  I  have  given 
you.  The  happiness — no,  not  the  happiness,"  resumed  Florine,  bitterly, 
as  if  that  were  a  lost  hope,  "  not  the  happiness — but  the  peace  of  my  life 
depends  upon  your  discretion." 

"  Ah!  be  satisfied!"  said  La  Mayeux,  both  affected  and  amazed  by  the 
sorrowful  expression  of  Florine's  countenance;  "I  will  not  be  ungrate- 
ful. No  one  in  the  world  but  Agricola  shall  know  that  I  have  seea 
you." 

"Thank  you— thank  you,  mademoiselle!"  cried  Florine,  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  You  thank  me?"  said  La  Mayeux,  astonished  to  see  the  large  tears 
roll  down  her  cheeks. 

"Yes;  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  moment  of  happiness— pure,  un- 
mixed happiness;  for  I  have  perhaps  rendered  a  service  to  my  dear 
mistress,  without  risking  to  augment  the  troubles  that  already  over- 
whelm me." 

"  You  are  not  happy,  then?" 

"  Does  that  astonish  you?  Believe  me,  whatever  may  be  your  fate,  I 
would  gladly  change  vrith  you." 

"Alas,  mademoiselle!"  said  La  Mayeux;  "you  appear  to  have  too 
good  a  heart  for  me  to  let  you  entertain  such  a  wish— particularly 
now." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  hope  sincerely,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  with  deep 
sadness,  "  that  you  may  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  work,  when  labor 
is  your  only  resource." 

"And  are  you  reduced  to  that  extremity?"  cried  Florine,  looking  anx- 
iously at  La  Mayeux. 

The  young  seamstress  hung  her  head,  and  made  no  answer.  She  re- 
proached herself,  in  her  excessive  delicacy,  with  having  made  a  com- 
munication which  resembled  a  complaint,  and  which  had  only  been 
wrung  from  her  by  the  thought  of  her  dreadful  situation. 

"  If  it  is  so,"  resumed  Florine,  "  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart;  and  yet 
I  know  not,  if  my  misfortunes  are  not  greater  than  yours." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  Florine  exclaimed  suddenly: 

"  But  let  me  seel  If  you  are  really  in  that  position,  I  think  I  can  pro- 
cure you  some  work." 

"Is  it  possible,  mademoiselle?"  cried  La  Mayeux.  "I  should  never 
have  dared  to  ask  you  such  a  service;  but  your  generous  offer  com- 
mands my  confidence,  and  may  save  me  from  destruction.  I  will  confess 
to  you,  that,  only  this  morning,  I  was  thrown  out  of  an  employment, 
wbieh  enabled  me  to  earn  four  francs  a  week." 

"  Four  francs  a  week!"  exclaimed  Florine,  hardly  able  to  believe  what 
ehe  heard. 
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"It  was  little,  doubtless,"  replied  La  Mayeux;  "  but  it  was  enough  to 
keep  me.  Unfortunately,  the  person  who  employed  me,  has  found  out 
where  it  can  be  done  still  cheaper." 

"  Four  francs  a  week!"  repeated  Florine,  deeply  touched  by  so  much 
misery  and  so  much  resignation.  "  Well,  I  think  I  can  introduce  you  to 
persons,  who  will  secure  you  wages  of  at  least  two  francs  a  day." 

"  I  could  earn  .two  francs  a  day?    Is  it  possible?" 

"  Yes.  there  is  no  doubt  of  it;  only  you  would  have  to  go  out  by  the 
day,  unless  you  chose  to  take  a  place  as  servarit." 

•'In  my  position,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  mixture  of  timidity  and 
pride,  "  one  has  no  right,  I  know,  to  be  over-nice;  yet  I  should  prefer  to 
go  out  by  the  day,  and  still  more  to  remain  at  home,  if  possible,  even 
though  I  were  to  gain  less." 

'•  To  go  out  is  unfortunately  an  indispensable  condition,"  said  Florine. 

"Then  I  must  renounce  this  hope,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  timidly; 
"not  that  I  refuse  to  go  oitt  to  work — bitt  those  who  do  so,  are  expected 
to  be  decently  clad — and  I  confess  without  shame,  because  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  honest  poverty,  that  I  have  no  better  clothes  than  these." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  said  Florine,  hastily,  "they  will  find  you  the  means 
of  dressing  yourself  properly." 

La  Mayeux  looked  at  Florine  with  increasing  surprise.  These  offers 
were  so  much  above  what  she  could  have  hoped,  and  what  indeed  was 
generally  earned  by  needle-women,  that  La  Mayeux  could  hardly  credii 
them. 

"But,"  resumed  she,  with  hesitation,  "why  should  any  one  be  so 
generous  to  me,  mademoiselle?    How  should  I  deserve  such  high  wages?" 

Florine  started.  A  natural  impulse  of  the  heart,  a  desire  to  be  uss> 
fnl  to  La  Maj'eux,  whose  mildness  and  resignation  greatly  interested  her, 
had  led  her  to  make  a  hasty  proposition;  she  knew  at  what  price  L^ 
Mayeux  would  have  to  purchase  the  advantages  she  proposed  to  her,  and 
she  now  asked  herself,  if  the  young  seamstress  would  ever  accept  them 
on  such  terms.  But  Florine  bad  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  she  durst 
ijot  tell  all  to  La  Mayeux.  She  resolved  then  to  leave  the  future  to 
chance;  andasthose,'who  have  themselves  fallen,  are  little  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  others,  Florine  said  to  herself,  that  perhaps 
La  Mayeux,  in  the  desperate  position  in  which  she  was,  would  not  be  so 
scnipulons  &fter  all. 

Therefore  she  resumed:  "  I'  see,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  astonished 
at  offers  so  much  above  what  'you  usually  gain;  but  I  must  tell  you,  that 
I  am  now  speaking  of  a  pions  institution,  destined  to  procure  work  for 
deserving  young  women.  This  estaV)lishment,  which  is  called  the  Soci- 
ety de  Saintc-Marie,  undertakes  to  placi'  them  out  as  servants,  or  by  the 
day  as  needle-women.  Now  this  institution  is  managed  by  such  chari- 
table persons,  that  they  themselves  undertake  to  supply  an  outfit,  when 
the  young  women  rtcei\Td  under  their  protection  are  not  sufiBciently 
well  clothed  to  accept  the  places  destined  for  tlicni." 

This  plausible  explanation  of  Florine's  m;igniliceiit  offers  appeared  to 
satisfy  Lay  Mayeux.  "I  can  now  iinderstiuid  tlie  hich  wages  of  which 
you  speyk,  mademoiselle,"  r<sumed  she;  "  only  1  have  no  claim  to  be 
patronized  by  the  charitable  jiersons  who  direct  this  establi.-^hment." 

"  You  suffer — you  are  laboriou.s  and  honest — those  are.  suflicient 
chiiins;  only,  I  must  tell  you,  they  will  ask  if  you  perform  regularly  yout 
religious  duties." 

"  No  one  loves  and  blesses  God  raoro  fervently  than  I  do,  mado- 
moiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  mild  firmness;  "  but  the  practices  of 
religion  are  an  affair  of  consciencre,  and  I  would  rather  renounce  this 
pntrf)nHge,  than  be  conipellod " 

"  Not  \ht'  leant  in  the  world.  Only,  na  I  told  you,  there  are  veiy  pions 
persons  at  the  head  of  this  in.stitution.  nnd  you  will  not  be  astonished 
itt  tLt;ir  que,st|(;;iH  on  >iirl.'  n  Miljjeel,    M..;,i'  tli(i  trial,  .it  all  ev;.iil.^;  \vhiit 
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do  you  risK?  If  the  propositions  are  suitable — accept  thera;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  appear  to  touch  your  liberty  of  conscience,  you 
can  always  refuse — your  position  will  not  be  the  worse  for  it." 

La  Mayeux  had  uothintr  to  object  to  tliis  reasoniuj;,  whicli  left  her  at 
perfect  freedom,  and  disaj'inod  her  of  all  suspicion.  "On  these  terms, 
mademoiselle,''  said  she,  "  1  accept  your  offer  and  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart.     But  who  will  introduce  me?"' 

"  I  will — to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

"  But  they  will  perhaps  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  about  mo." 

"  The  venerable  Mother  Saiutc-Perpetue,  supeiior  of  the  Convent  de 
Sainte-Marie,  where  the  institution  is  establislied,  will,  1  am  sure,  ap- 
preciate your  good  qualities  without  inquiry;  but,  if  otherwise,  she  will 
tell  you,  and  you  can  easily  satisfy  her.    It  is  then  agreed— to-morrow." 

"  Shall  I  call  upon  you  here,  mademoiselle?" 

"  No;  as  1  told  you  before,  they  must  not  know  that  you  came  here  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Agricola,  and  a  second  visit  might  be  discovered,  and 
excite  suspicion.  I  will  come  and  letch  you  in  a  coach:  where  do  you 
live?" 

"  At  No.  3,  in  the  Kue  Brise-]\Iiche;  as  you  are  ple.ased  to  give  yourself 
60  much  trouble,  mademoiselle,  you  have  only  to  ask  the  dyer,  who  acts 
as  porter,  to  call  down  La  Mayeux." 

"  La  Mayeux?"  said  Florine,  with  surprise. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  seamstress,  with  a  sad  smile:  "it 
is  the  surname  which  every  one  gives  me.  And  you  see,"  added  La 
Mayeux,  unable  to  restrain  a  tear,  "  it  is  because  of  my  ridiculous  in- 
firmity, to  which  this  surname  alludes,  that  I  dread  going  out  to  work, 
because  there  are  so  many  people  who  laugh  at  one,  without  knowing 
the  pain  they  occasion.  But,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  drying  her  eyes,  "I 
have  no  choice,  and  must  make  up  my  mind  to  it." 

Florine,  deeply  affected,  took  the  hand  of  La  Mayeux,  and  said  to  her: 
"  Do  not  fear.  Misfortunes  like  yours  must  inspire  compassion,  not 
ridicule.     May  I  not  inquire  for  you  by  your  real  name?" 

"  My  name  is  Magdalen  Soliveau;  but  I  repeat,  mademoiselle,  that  you 
had  better  ask  for  La  Mayeux,  as  I  am  hardly  known  by  any  other 
name." 

"  I  will  then  be  at  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!  how  can  I  ever  requite  your  goodness?" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it;  I  only  wish  my  interference  inay  be  of  use  to  you. 
But  of  this  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  As  for  Mr.  Agricola,  do  not 
answer  his  letter;  wait  till  he  is  out  of  prison,  and  then  tell  him  to  keep 
his  secret  till  he  can  see  my  poor  mistress." 

"  And  where  is  the  dear  j'oung  lady  now?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.    I  do  not  know  where  they  took  her  when  she  was 

Ittacked  by  th!s  frenzy.    You  will  expect  me  to-morrow?" 
"Yes — to-morrow,"  said  La  Mayeux. 
J  ******  * 

The  reader  has  not  forgotten  that  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  whithei 
Florine  was  to  conduct  La  Mayeux,  contained  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon,  and  was  next  door  to  the  lunatic-asylum  of  Doctor  Baleinier,  in 
which  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MOTHER   SAINTE-PBRPETUE, 

The  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  whither  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon 
had  been  conveyed,  was  a  large,  old  building,  the  vast  garden  of  which 
was  contiguous  to  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital,  one  of  the  most  retired 
places  in  Paris,  particularly  at  this  period. 

The  following  scenes  took  place  on  the  12th  February,  the  eve  of  the 
fatal  day  on  which  the  members  of  the  family  of  Rennepont,  the  l^sfc  de- 
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Bcendants  of  the  sister  cf  the  Wandering  Jew,  were  to  meet  together  ill 
the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 

The  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie  was  a  model  of  perfect  order  and  regu- 
larity. A  superior  council,  composed  of  influential  ecclesiastics,  with 
Father  d' Aigrigny  for  a  president,  and  of  women  of  great  reputed  piety, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  frequently  assembled 
in  deliberation,  to  consult  on  the  means  of  extending  and  oonflrming 
the  secret  and  powerful  influence  of  this  establishment,  which  had  already 
made  remarkable  progress.  . 

Skillful  combinations  and  deep  foresight  had  presided  at  the  foundationj 
of  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  which,  in  consequence  of  numerous  do- 
nations, possessed  already  real  property  to  a  great  extent,  and  was.  daily 
augmenting  its  acquisitions.  The  religious  commimity  was  only  a  pretexi, 
but,  thanks  to  an  extensive  connection,  kept  up  by  means  of  the  most 
decided  members  of  the  nltmmontane  party,*  a  great  number  of  rich  or- 
phans were  placed  in  the  convent,  there  to  receive  a  solid,  austere,  re- 
ligious education,  very  preferable,  it  was  said,  to  the  frivolous  instruction, 
which  might  be  had  in  the  fashionable  boarding-schools,  infected  by  the 
corruption  of  the  age.  To  widows  also,  and  lone  women,  who  happened 
moreover  to  be  ?-k7(,  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie  offered  a  sure  asylum 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  world;  m  this  peaceful  retreat, 
they  enjoj-ed  a  delightful  calm,  and  secured  their  salvation,  whilst  sur-- 
rounded  by  the  most  tender  and  delicate  attentions. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  the  superior  of  the  convent, 
undertook  in  the  name  of  the  institution,  to  procure  for  the  faithful,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  interior  of  their  houses  from  the  depravity  of  the 
age,  companions  for  aged  ladies,  domestic  servants,  or  needlewomen 
working  by  the  day,  all  selected  from  persons  whose  morality  could  be 
warranted  by  the  establishment.  Nothing  would  seem  more  worthy  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  than  such  an  institution;  but  we  shall 
presently  unveil  the  vast  and  dangerous  network  of  intrigue,  concealed 
under  these  charitable  and  holy  appearances. 

The  superior  of  the  convent.  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  was  a  tall  woman 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  stuff  dress  of  the  carmelite-color, 
and  with  a  long  rosary  at  her  waist;  a  white  cap,  with  a  piece  reaching 
below  the  chin,  and  a  long  black  veil,  closely  encircled  her  thin,  pale 
face.  A  number  of  deep  wrinkles  had  impressed  their  transverse  furrows 
in  her  forehead  of  j-ellow  ivory;  her  marked  and  prominent  nose  was 
bent  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey;  her  black  eye  was  sagacious  and 
piercing;  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  at  once  intelligent,  cold, 
and  Arm. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  community, 
Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  would  have  been  a  match  for  the  most  cunning 
attorney.  When  women  are  possessed  of  what  is  calltd  a  talent  for 
bntdnesx^  and  apply  to  it  their  keen  penetration,  their  indefatigable  per- 
severance, their  prudent  di.s.sinmlation,  and  above  all  that  quick  and 
exact  insight  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  the  results  are  often  prodigious. 

To  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  a  woman  of  the  coolest  and  strongo.'st 
intellect,  the  management  of  the  vast  transactions  of  the  community 
was  mere  play.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  purchase  a  depreciated 
property,  to  restore  it  to  its  former  value,  and  then  sell  it  with  advan- 
tage; the  price  of  stock,  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  current  value  of  the 
shares  in  the  different  companies,  all  were  familiar  to  her;  she  had  never 
yet  been  known  to  make  a  bad  speculation,  when  the  question  was  to 

*  The  distinction  of  (iallkan  and  VUnuiuiiitmte  has  long  been  known  in 
France,  and  had  at  one  lime  a  defniite  moaning;  but  the  latter  word  i.s 
now  used  to  designate  generally  the  huih  church  or  Catholic  party.  The 
Bftgacioua  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Mr.  Eugene  Sue  is  a  strong 
party -uiiiQ  on  the  other  side. 
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Invest  ahy  6f  the  funds  which  were  given  bj'  pious  souls  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Maric.  She  liad  established  in  the  house 
the  utmost  order  and  discipline,  and  above  all  an  extreme  economy. 
The  constant  aim  of  all  her  Efforts  was  to  enrich,  not  herself,  but  the 
community  which  she  directed:  for  the  spirit  of  association  may  be- 
come a  coUeclive  egotism,  and  give  to  corporations  the  faults  and  vices  of 
an  individual. 

Thus  a  congregation  may  dote  upon  power  and  money,  just  as  an  am- 
bitious man  or  a  miser  loves  them  for  their  own  sake.  But  it  is  chiefly 
with  regard  to  estates  that  congregations  act  like  a  single  man.  They 
dream  of  landed  property;  it  is  their  lixed  idea,  their  fruitful  monmnania. 
They  pursue  it  with  their  most  sincere,  and  warm,  and  tender  wishes. 

The  first  estate  is  to  a  little,  rising  community,  what  the  wedding- 
basket  is  to  a  young  bride,  his  first  horse  to  a  youth,  his  first  success  to 
a  poet;  because,  after  all,  in  this  material  age,  an  estate  gives  a  certain 
rank  to  a  society  on  the  Religious  Exchange,  and  has  so  much  the  more 
effect  upon  the  simple  minded,  that  all  tlu-se  partnerships  in  the  work  of 
salvation,  which  end  by  becoming  immensely  rich,  begin  with  modest 
poverty  as  their  stock  in  trade,  and  charity  toward  their  neighbors  as 
security  for  the  futm-e. 

We  may  therefore  imagine  what  bitter  and  ardent  rivalry  must  exist 
between  the  different  congregations,  witii  regard  to  the  various  estates 
that  each  can  lay  claim  to;  with  what  ineffable  satisfaction  the  richer 
society  crushes  the  poorer,  beneath  an  inventory  of  houses,  and  farms, 
and  paper  securities! 

Envy,  and  hateful  jealousy,  rendered  still  more  irritable  by  the  leisure 
of  a  cloistered  life,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  comparison; 
and  yet  nothing  is  less  Christian,  in  the  adorable  acceptation  of  that 
divine  word,  nothing  has  less  in  common  with  the  true,  essential,  and 
religiously  social  spirit  of  the  gospel,  than  this  insatiable  ardor  to  acquire 
wealth  by  every  possible  means — this  dangerous  avidity,  which  is  far' 
from  being  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion,  by  a  few  paltry  alms, 
fcestowed  in  the  narrow  spii'it  of  exclusion  and  intolerance. 

Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  was  seated  before  a  large  cabinet,  opening 
with  a  cylindrical  slide,  in  the  midst  of  an  apartment  simply  but  com- 
fortably furnished.  An  excellent  fire  burned  within  the  marble  chimney, 
and  a  soft  carpet  covered  the  floor. 

The  superior  to  whom  all  letters  addressed  to  the  sisters  or  the 
hoarders  were  every  day  delivered,  had  just  been  opening  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  her  acknowledged  right,  and  carefully  unsealing  the  second 
without  their  knowing  it,  according  to  a  right  that  she  ascribed  to  her- 
self. Of  course,  she  did  this  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  those  dear 
creatures,  and  partly,  perhaps,  a  little  to  make  herself  acquainted  with 
their  correspondence,  for  she  also  had  imposed  on  herself  the  duty  of 
reading  all  letters  that  were  sent  from  the  convent,  before  they  were  put 
into  the  post. 

The  traces  of  this  pious  and  innocent  inquisition  were  easily  effaced, 
for  the  good  mother  possessed  a  whole  arsenal  of  little  steel  utensils — 
same  very  sharp,  to  cut  the  paper  imperceptibly  round  the  seal — others, 
pretty  httle  circular  instruments,  to  be  slightly  heated  and  drawn  round, 
the  edge  of  the  seal,  when  the  letter  had  been  read  and  replaced  in  its 
envelope,  so  that  the  wax,  spreading  as  it  melted,  might  cover  the  first 
incision.  Moreover,  from  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  justice  and  equality, 
there  was  in  the  arsenal  of  the  good  motiier  a  WlWe  fumigator  of,  the  most 
ingenious  construction,  the  damp  and  dissolving  vapor  of  which  was  re- 
served for  the  letters  humbly  and  modestly  secured  with  wafers;  thus 
softened,  they  yielded  to  the  least  effort,  without  any  tearing  of  the 
paper. 

According  to  the  importance  of  the  indiscreet  revelations,  which  she 
thus  § leansd  from  the  writers  of  the  letters,  the  superior  took  Qot«s  moro 
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or  lets  extarsive.    She  -was  interrupted  in  this  investigation  by  two  geiv 
tie  knocks  at  the  bolted  door. 

Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  immediately  let  doTvn  the  sliding  cylinder  of 
her  cabinet,  so  as  to  cover  the  secret  arsenal,  and  went  to  open  the  door 
with  a  crave  and  solemn  air.  A  lay  sister  came  to  announce  to  her,  that 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  parlor,  and  that 
Mademoiselle  Florine.  accompanied  by  a  yonng  girl,  deformed  and  badly 
dressed,  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  little  corridor. 

"Introduce  the  princess  lii-st,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue.  And, 
with  charming  attention,  she  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire.  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  entered. 

Without  pretensions  to  juvenile  coquetry,  the  princess  was  tastefully 
and  elegantly  dressed.  She  wore  a  black  velvet  bonnet  of  the  most 
fashionable  make,  a  large  blue  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  black  satin  dress, 
trimmed  with  sable,  to  match  the  fur  of  her  muff. 

"  To  what  good  fortune  am  I  again  to-day  indebted  for  the  honor  of 
your  visit,  my  dear  daughter?-'  said  the  superior,  graciously. 

"  A  very  important  recommendation,  my  dear  mother,  though  I  am  in 
a  great  hurry.  I  am  expected  at  the  house  of  his  Eminence,  and  hare 
unfortunately  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  I  have  again  to  speak  of  the 
two  orphans,"  who  occupied  oiu'  attention  so  long  yesterday." 

"  They  continue  to  be  kept  separate  according  to  your  wish;  and  this 
separation  has  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
send  this  morning  for  Dr.  Baleinier  from  his  asylum.  He  found  much 
fever  joined  to  great  depression,  and,  singular  enough,  absolutely  tho 
same  symptoms  in  both  cases.  I  have  again  questioned  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures,  and  have  been  quite  confounded  and  terrified  to  find 
them  perfect  heathens." 

"It  was,  you  see,  very  urgent  to  place  them  in  your  care.  But  this  is 
the  subject  of  my  visit,  my  dear  mother:  We  have  just  learned  the  unex- 
rtcted  return  of  the  soldier  who  brought  these  j'oung  girls  to  France, 
•and  who  was  thought  to  be  absent  for  some  days;  he  is  then  at  Paris, 
fcfid,  notwithstanding  his  age,  a  man  of  extraordinary  boldness,  enter- 
prise, and  energy.  Should  he  discover  that  the  young  girls  are  hero 
(Which,  however,  is  fortunately  almost  impossible),  "in  his  rage  at  seeing 
them  removed  from  his  impious  influence,  he  would  be  capable  of  any- 
thing. Therefore,  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  redouble  your 
precautions,  that  no  one  may  effect  an  entrance  by  night.  This  quarter 
of  the  town  is  so  deserted!" 

"  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  daughter;  we  are  sufficiently  guarded.  Our 
porter  and  gardeners,  all  well-armed,  make  a  round  every  night, on  the 
side  of  the  Boulevard  de  riTopital.  Tho  walls  are  high,  and  tuniishcl 
with  iron  spikes  at  the  more  accessible  places.  But  I  thank  y<  n,  "  \- 
dear  daughter,  for  having  warned  me  We  will  redouble  our  i^Mtan- 
tions." 

"  Particularly  this  night,  my  dear  mother." 

"  Why  so?" 

"Because  if  this  infernal  soldier  has  the  audacity  to  attempt  such  a 
thiner,  it  will  be  this  very  night." 

"  How  do  yf)u  know,  my  dear  daughter?" 

"We  have  information,  which  makes  us  certain  of  it,"  replied  the 
princess  with  a  slight  embarrassment,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  tho  superior,  tiiough  slio  was  too  crafty  and  reserved  to  appear  to 
see  it;  only  she  suspected  that  many  fhinys  were  concealed  fi-otn  her. 

"This  liight  then,"  resumed  Mother  aainte-Perpetue,  "  we  will  be  more 
than  rver  on  our  guard.  But,  as  1  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  my 
dear  dnuifht/r,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  tho 
BubjfMa  of  that  niarri.ngo  we  mentioned." 

"  Yo.s,  uiv  dear  mother,"  said  tho  princess,  bastily,  "  for  it  is  very  im- 
portant.   The  young  Baron  do  Brisvlllo  is  a  man  full  of  ardent  devotion, 
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h  times  of  revolutionary  impiety;  he  practices  openly,  and  Is  able  to 
render  us  great  services.  He  is  listened  to  in  the  Chamber,  and  does 
not  want  for  a  sort  of  aggressive  and  provoking  eloquence;  I  know  not 
any  one  whose  tone  is  more  insolent  with  regard  to  his  faith,  and  the 
plan  is  a  good  one,  for  this  cavalier  and  open  mann«r  of  speaking  of 
sacred  things  raises  and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  indifferent.  Cir- 
cumstances are  happily  such,  that  he  may  show  the  most  audacious  vio- 
lence toward  our  enemies  without  the  least  danger  to  himself,  which, 
of  course,  redoubles  his  ardor  as  a  would-be  martyr.  In  a  word,  he  is 
altogether  ours,  and  we  in  return  must  bring  about  this  marriage.  You 
know,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  proposes  to  offer  a  donation  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  the  day 
that  he  gains  possession  of  the  fortune  of  Mademoiselle  Baudricourt. " 

•'  I  have  never  doubted  the  excellent  intentions  of  Mr.  de  Brisville, 
with  regard  to  an  iDstitutiou  which  merits  the  sympathy  of  all  pious 
persons,"  answered  the  superior,  discreetly;  "but  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  with  so  many  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  This  young  girl,  whom  I  always  believed  the  most  simple,  submis- 
sive, timid,  almost  idiotic  person — instead  of  being  delighted  with  this 
proposal  of  marriage,  asks  time  to  consider!" 

"  It  is  really  pitiable!" 

"  She  opposes  to  me  an  inert  resistance.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  speak 
severely,  and  tell  her,  that,  having  no  parents  or  friends,  and  being  ab- 
solutely confided  to  my  care,  she  ought  to  see  \vith  my  eyes,  hear  with 
my  ears;  and  when  I  affirm  that  this  union  is  suitable  in  "all  respects,  give 
her  adhesion  to  it  without  delay  or  reflection." 

"  No  doubt.    It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  sensibly."- 

"  She  answers  that  she  wishes  to  see  Mr.  de  Brisville,  and  know  his 
character  before  being  engaged." 

"  It  is  absurd — since  you  undertake  to  answer  for  his  morality,  and 
esteem  this  a  proper  marriage." 

"  Therefore,  I  remarked  to  Mademoiselle  Baudricotu't  this  morning, 
that  till  now  I  had  only  employed  the  gentle  means  of  persuasion;  but 
that  if  she  forced  me  to  it,  I  should  be  obliged,  in  her  own  interest,  to 
act  with  rigor,  to  conquer  so  much  obstinacy — that  I  should  have  to 
separate  her  from  her  companions,  and  to  confine  her  closely  in  a  cell, 
until  she  made  up  her  mind,  after  all,  to  consult  her  own  happiness,  and 
to  marry  an  honorable  man." 

"  And  these  menaces,  my  dear  mother?" 

"Will,  1  hope,  have  a  good  effect.  She  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  an  old  school-friend  in  the  country.  I  have  put  a  stop  to  this,  for 
it  appeared  to  me  dangerous.  She  is  now  under  my  sole  influence,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  attain  our  ends;  but  you  see,  my  dear  daughter,  it  is 
never  without  crosses  and  difficulties  that  we  succeed  in  doing  good." 

"  And  I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  de  Brisville  will  even  go  beyond  his  first 
promise,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  for  him,  that,  should  he  marry  Made- 
moiselle Baudricourt " 

"You  know,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  superior,  interrupting  thei 
princess,  "that  if  I  were  myself  concerned,  I  would  refuse  everything; 
but  to  give  to  this  institution  is  to  give  to  God,  and  I  cannot  prevent 
Mr.  de  Brisville  from  augmenting  the  amount  of  his  good  works.  Then, 
you  see,  we  are  exposed  to  a  sad  disappointment." 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  mother?" 

"The  ISacred  Heart*  disputes  an  estate  with  us  that  would  have  suited 
us  exactly.  Really,  some  people  are  quite  insatiable!  I  gave  the  supe- 
rior my  opinion  upon  it  pretty  freely." 

"  She  told  me  as  much,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  "and  laid 
t3»e  blame  on  the  steward." 

*  Name  of  another  religious  society. 
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"Ah!  you  see  her  then,  my  dear  daughter?"  exclaimed  the  superior, 
■with  an  air  of  great  surprise. 

"  I  met  her  at  the  bishop's,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  hesitation  that  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  did  not  appear 
to  notice. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  resumed  the  latter,  "why  our  establishment 
should  excite  so  violently  the  jealousy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  is 
not  an  evil  report  that  they  have  not  spread  with  regard  to  the  Convent 
de  Sainte-Marie.  Certain  persons  are  always  offended  by  the  success  of 
their  neighbors!" 

"Come,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  princess,  Jn  a  conciliating  tone, 
we  must  hope  that  the  donation  of  Mr.  de  Brisville  will  enable-  you  to 
outbid  the  Sacred  Heart.  Tins  maiTiage  will  then  have  a  double  ad-  , 
vantage,  my  dear  mother;  it  will  place  a  large  fortune  at  the  disposal  of 
a  man  who'is  devoted  to  us,  and  who  will  employ  it  as  we  wish — and  it 
will  also  greatly  increase  the  Importance  of  his  position  as  our  defender, 
by  the  addition  to  his  income  of  100,000  francs  a  year.  We  shall  have  at 
length  an  organ  worthy  of  our  cause,  and  shall  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
look  for  defenders  amongst  such  people  as  Mr.  Dumoulin." 

"  There  is  great  power  and  much  learning  in  the  writings  of  the  man 
you  name.  It  is  the  style  of  a  Saint  Bernard,  in  wrath  at  the  impiety  of 
the  age.  „  .      x, 

"  Alas,  my  dear  mother!  if  you  knew  what  a  strange  Samt  Bernard  we 
Bhould  make  of  Mr.  Dumoulin!  But  I  will  not  offend  your  ears;  all  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  such  defenders  would  compromise  the  most  sacred 
cause.  Adieu,  my  dear  mother!  pray  redouble  your  precautions  for  to- 
night—the return  of  the  soldier  makes  one  uneasy." 

"  Be  quite  satisfied,  my  dear  daughter!  Ah!  I  forgot.  Mademoiselle 
riorine  oegged  me  to  ask  you  a  favor.  It  is,  to  enter  your  service.  You 
know  the  fidelity  she  displayed,  in  watching  your  unfortunate  niece;  I 
think,  that,  by  rewarding  her  in  this  way,  you  will  attach  her  to  you  com- 
pletely, and  I  shall  feel  grateful  on  her  account." 

"If"?/a?«  interest  yourself  the  least  in  the  world  in  Florine,  my  dear 
mother,  the  thing  is  done,  I  will  take  her  into  my  service.  And  now  It 
strikes  me,  she  may  be  more  useful  to  me  than  I  thought." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  daughter,  for  such  obliging  attention  to 
my  request.  I  hope,  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  The  day  after  to-morrow, 
at  two  o'clock  wc  have  a  long  conference  with  his  Eminence  and  the 
bishop;  do  not  forget!" 

"  No.  ray  dear  mother;  I  shall  take  care  to  be  exact.  Only  pray 
redouble  your  precautions  to-night,  for  fear  of  a  great  scandal!" 

After  respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of  the  superior,  the  princess  went 
out  by  the  great  door,  which  led  to  an  apartment  opening  on  the  princi- 
pal staircase.  Some  minutes  after.  Florine  entered  the  room  by  another 
way.  The  superior  was  stated,  and  Florine  approached  her  with  timid 
humility. 

"  Yon  did  not  meet  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier?"  asked  Mother 
Sainte-Perpctue.  v         x,.        •   j 

"  No,  my  motlier;  I  was  waiting  in  the  passage,  where  the  wmaowa 

look  out  on  the  garden."  .,.,,.,   ^u-. 

"The  princess  takes  you  into  her  service  from  to-day,"  Bam  tne 

superior. 

Florine  made   a  movement  of  sorrowful  surprise,  and  exclaimed: 

"Me,  my  mother!  but " 

"  I  asked  her  in  your  name,  and  you  liave  only  to  accept,"  answered 
the  other,  imperiously. 

"  But,  my  mr-tlicr,  I  had  entreated  you " 

"  1  tell  you  that  you  accept  the  offer,"  said  the  superior,  in  so  firm  and 
poeitlve  a  tone  that  Florine  cast  down  ber  eyes,  and  replied  iO  ft  low 
vvioe:  "I  accept." 
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•*  It  Is  in  tne  name  of  Mr.  Rodin  that  I  give  you  this  ovJer." 
"  I  thought  so,  my  mother,"  replied  Florine,  sadly;  "  and  on  what  con- 
ditions am  I  to  serve  the  princess?" 
"  Ob  the  same  conditions  as  those  on  which  you  served  her  nieoe." 
Florine  shuddered,  and  said:  "I  am  then  to  make  frequent  secret 
reports  with  regard  to  the  princess?" 

"  You  will  observe,  you  will  remember,  and  you  will  give  an  account 
of  what  has  happened." 
"Yes,  my  mother."    • 

"  You  will,  above  all,  direct  your  attention  to  the  visits  that  the  prin- 
cess may  receive  from  the  superior  of  the  Sacred  Heart.    You  must  try 
and  listen — for  we  have  to  preserve  the  princess  from  evil  influences." 
"I  will  obey,  my  mother." 

"  You  will  also  try  and  discover  why  two  young  orphans  have  been 
brought  hither,  and  recommended  to  be  severely  treated,  by  Madame 
ttrivois,  the  confidential  waiting- woman  of  the  princess." 
"  Yes,  my  mother." 

"  Which  must  not  prevent  you  from  remembering  anything  else  that 
may  be  worthy  of  remark.      To-morrow,   I  will  give  you  particular 
instructions  upon  another  subject." 
"  It  is  well,  my  mother." 

"  If  you  conduct  yourself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  execute  faith- 
fully the  instructions  of  which  I  speak,  you  will  soon  leave  the  princess 
to  enter  the  service  of  a  young  bride;  it  will  be  an  excellent  and  last- 
ing situation — only  on  the  same  conditions.    It  is  therefore  perfectly 
understood  that  you  have  asked  me  to  recommend  you  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier." 
"  Yes,  my  mother;  I  shall  remember." 
"  Who  is  this  deformed  young  girl  that  accompanies  you?" 
"A  poor  creature  without  any  resource,  very  intelligent,  and  with  an 
education  above  her  class;  she  works  at  her  needle,  but  is  at  present 
without  employment,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.    I  have  made 
Inquiries  about  her  this  morning;  she  has  an  excellent  character." 
"She  is  ugly  and  deformed,  you  say?" 
"  She  has  an  interesting  countenance;  but  she  is  deformed." 
The  superior  appeared  pleased  at  this  information,  and  added,  after  a 
moment's  reflection: 
"  She  appears  intelligent?'" 
"  Very  intelligent." 

"  And  is  absolutely  without  resources?" 
"Yes,  without  any  resource." 
"  Is  she  pious?" 
\       ' '  She  does  not  practice. ' ' 

"'No  matter,"  said  the  superior  to  herself;  "  if  &xi8  be  Intelligent,  that 
will  suffice."    Then  she  resumed  aloud: 
"  Do  you  know  if  she  is  a  good  workwoman?" 
"I believe  so,  my  mother." 

The  superior  rose,  took  a  register  from  a  shelf,  appeared  to  be  looking 
Into  it  attentively  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  as  she  replaced  it: 

"Fetch  in  this  young  girl,  and  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  press- 
room." 

"  Deformed— intelligent— clever  at  her  needle,"  said  the  superior, 
reflecting;  "  she  will  excite  no  suspicion.    We  must  see." 

In  about  a  minute,  Florine  returned  with  La  Mayeux,  whom  she  in- 
troduced to  the  superior,  and  then  discreetly  withdrew.  The  young 
seamstress  was  agitated,  trembling,  and  much  troubled,  for  she  could  as 
it  were  hardly  believe  a  discovery,  which  she  had  chanced  to  make  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Florine.  It  was  not  vnthout  a  vague  -^nsc  of  terror, 
that  La  Mayeux  remained  alone  with  the  superior  of  the  Convent  de 
Sainte-Marie. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE     TEMPTATION. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  profound  emotion  of  La  Mayeux.  Florine, 
•when  she  went  to  see  the  superior,  had  left  the  young  seamstress  in  a 
passage  supplied  with  benches,  and  forming  a  sort  of  ante-chamber  on 
the  first  story.  Being  alone,  La  Mayoux  had  mechanically  approached 
a  window,  which  looked  upon  the  convent-garden,  shut  in  by  a  half- 
demolished  wall,  and  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  open  paling.  This 
wall  was  connected  with  a  chapel,  that  was  still  building,  and  bordered 
on  the  garden  of  a  neighboring  house. 

At  one  of  the  windows  on  Ihe  ground-floor  of  this  house — a  grated 
window,  still  more  remarkable  by  the  sort  of  tent-like  awning  above  it — 
La  Mayeux  beheld  a  young  girl,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  convent, 
making  signs  vrith  her  hand,  at  once  encouraging  and  affectionate. 

From  the  window  where  she  stood,  La  Mayeux  could  not  see  to  whom 
these  signs  were  addressed;  but  she  admired  the  rare  beauty  of  the  young 
girl,  the  bi'iiliancy  of  her  complexion,  the  shining  blackness  of  her  large 
eyes,  the  sweet  and  benevolent  smile  which  lingered  on  her  lips.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  some  answer  to  her  graceful  and  expressive  panto- 
mime; for,  by  a  movement  full  of  elegance,  the  young  girl  laid  her  left 
hand  on  her  bosom  and  made  a  gesture  with  her  right  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  her  heart  flew  toward  the  place  on  which  she  had  fixed  hei'Jeyes. 

One  faint  sunbeam,  piercing  the  clouds,  came  at  this  moment  to  play 
with  the  tresses  of  the  young  girl,  whose  pale  countenance,  now  held 
close  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  was  suddenly,  as  it  were,  illuminated 
by  the  dazzling  reflection  of  her  splendid  golden  hair. 

At  sight  of  that  charming  face,  set  in  its  admirable  frame  of  gold-red 
curls,  La  Mayeux  started  involuntarily;  the  thought  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  crossed  her  mind,  and  she  felt  persuaded  (nor  was  she  indeed 
mistaken)  that  the  protectress  of  Agricola  was  before  her. 

On  thus  beholding,  in  that  gloomy  asylum  of  the  mad,  this  young  girl 
so  marvelously  beautiful,  and  remembeiing  the  delicate  kindness  with 
which  a  few  days  before  she  had  received  Agricola  in  her  little,  luxurious 
palace  of  dazzling  splendor,  La  Mayeux  I'elt  her  heart  sink  within  her. 
She  believed  A drienne  insane,  and  yet,  as  she  looked  attentively  at  her, 
it  seemed  as  if  intelligence  and  grace  animated  that  sweet  counte- 
nance. 

Suddenly  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  made  an  expressive  gesture,  laid 
her  fingers  upon  her  lips,  sent  a  couple  of  kis.ses  in  the  direction  toward 
which  she  had  been  looking,  and  all  at  once  disiippeared. 

Reflecting  upon  the  important  revelations  which  Agricola  had  to  make 
to  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville,  La  Mayeux  ngretted  bitterly  that  she 
had  no  means  of  approaching  her;  for  she  felt  sure  that,  if  the  young 
lady  were  mad,  the  pr(\sent  was  a  lucid  interval. 

She  was  yet  absorbed  in  these  uneasy  reflections,  when  she  saw  Flor- 
ine return,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  nuns. 

La  Mayeux  was  obliged,  tlierefore,  to  keep  silence  with  regard  to  the 
discovery  she  had  made,  and  soon  after  she  found  hei-self  in  the  presence 
of  the  superior. 

This  latter,  after  a  rapid  and  searching  examination  of  the  countenance 
of  the  young  seamstress,  judged  her  appearance  so  timid,  gentle,  and 
hfinest,  that  slic  thought  she  might  repose  full  confidence  in  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Florinr. 

"My  df^ar  daughtcT,"  said  Mother  Saintc-Perpotue,  in  an  affectionate 
voice,  "Florine  has  told  me  in  wliiit  a  cruel  situation  you  are  placed, 
is  it  true  that  you  are  entirely  without  workV" 

"AlaHl  yes,  madume." 

"  Call  me  mother,  my  dear  daughter;  th&A  name  is  dearer  to  me,  and  it 
1b  the  rule  of  cur  house.    I  need  not  ask  you  what  are  your  priuclp2.>s." 
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"I  hare  always  lived  honestly  by  my  labor,  mother,"  answered  La 
Mayeux,  with  a  simplicity  at  once  dignified  and  modest. 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear  daughter,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  so 
doin^  We  must  thank  the  Lord,  who  has  delivered  you  from  tempta- 
tion   bu   teli  me — are  you  clever  at  your  trade?" 

"  1  di  my  best,  mother,  and  have  always  satisfied  my  employers.  If 
you  please  to  try  me,  you  will  be  able  to  judge." 

"  Your  aflarmalion  is  sufficient,  my  dear  daughter.  You  prefer,  I 
think,  to  go  out  by  the  day?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Florine  told  me,  mother,  that  I  could  not  have  work  at 
home." 

"  Why,  no — not  for  the  present,  my  child.  If  hereafter  an  opportU' 
nity  should  offer,  I  will  think  of  it.  Just  now,  this  is  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose to  you.  A  very  respectable  old  lady  has  asked  me  to  recommend 
to  her  a  needlewoman  by  the  day;  introduced  by  me  you  would  certainly 
suit  her.  The  institution  will  undertake  to  clothe  you  becomingly,  and 
this  advance  we  shall  retain  by  degrees  out  of  your  wages,  for  you  will 
look  to  us  for  payment.  We  propose  to  give  you  two  francs  a  day;  doc* 
that  appear  to  you  sufficient?" 

"Ah,  mother!  it  is  much  more  than  I  could  have  expected." 

"  You  will,  moreover,  only  be  occupied  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  six  in  the  evening;  you  will  thus  have  still  some  hours,  of  which 
you  might  make  use.     You  see,  the  situation  is  not  a  hard  one." 

"Oh!  quite  the  contrary,  mother." 

"  I  must  tell  you  first  of  all  with  whom  the  institution  intends  to  place 
you.  It  is  a  widow  lady,  named  Madame  de  Bremont,  a  person  of  the 
most  steadfast  piety.  In  her  house,  I  hope,  5'ou  will  meet  with  none  but 
excellent  examples.  If  it  should  be  otherwise,  you  will  come  and  inform 
me." 

"How  so,  mother?"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  surprise. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  in  a 
tone  ever  more  and  more  affectionate;  "  the  institution  of  Sainte-Marie 
has  a  double  end  in  view.  You  will  perfectly  understand,  that,  if  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  to  masters  and  mistresses  every  possible  security  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  persons  that  we  place  in  their  families,  we  are  like- 
wise bound  to  give  to  the  persons  that  we  so  place  out,  every  possible 
security  as  to  tlie  morality  of  their  employers." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  prudent,  mother." 

"  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  daughter?  for  even  as  a  servant  of  bad  morals 
may  cause  the  utmost  trouble  in  a  respectable  family,  so  the  bad  conduct 
of  a  master  or  mistress  may  have  the  most  baneful  influence  on  the  per- 
sons who  serve  them,  or  who  come  to  work  in  their  houses.  Now  it  u 
to  offer  a  mutual  guarantee  to  good  masters  and  honest  servants,  that 
we  have  founded  this  institution." 

"Ah,  madame,"  cried  La  Mayeux,  with  simplicity;  "such  designs 
merit  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  every  one." 

"  And  blessings  do  not  fail  us,  my  dear  daughter,  because  we  perforna 
our  promises.  Thus,  an  interesting  workwoman,  such  as  you,  for  example, 
is  placed  with  persons  that  we  suppose  irreproachable.  Should  she,  how- 
ever, perceive  on  the  part  of  her  employers,  or  in  that  of  the  persons  who 
frequent  the  house,  any  irregularity  of  morals,  any  tendency  to  what 
would  offend  her  modesty,  or  shock  her  religious  principles,  she  should 
immediately  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
caused  her  alarm.     Nothing  can  be  more  proper — is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  timidly,  for  she  toegan  to  find 
these  precatttions  somewhat  singular. 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  superior,  "  if  the  case  appears  a  serious  one,  wo 
exhort  our  pi-otegee  to  observe  what  passes  more  attentively,  so  as  to  con- 
vince herself  whether  she  had  really  reason  to  be  alarmed.  She  makes  a 
new  report  to  us,  and  should  it  confirm  our  first  fears,  faithful  to  our  pioua 
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guardianship,  we  withdraw  her  instantly  from  the  house.  Moreoref,  as 
the  majority  of  our  young  people,  notwithstanding  their  innocence  and 
virtue,  have  not  always  sufficient  experience  to  distinguish  what  may  be 
injurious  to  their  soul's  health,  we  think  it  greatly  to  their  interest 
that  they  should  confide  to  us  once  a  week,  as  a  child  would  to  her 
mother,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  whatever  has  chanced  to  occur  in 
the  house  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Then  we  can  judge  for  them, 
whether  to  withdraw  them  or  not.  We  have  already  about  a  hundred 
persons,  companions  to  ladies,  young  women  in  shops,  servants,  and 
needlewomen  by  the  day,  whom  we  have  placed  in  a  great  number  of 
families,  and,  for  the  interest  of  all,  we  have  every  reason  to  congratu- 
,  late  ourselves  on  this  mode  of  proceeding.  You  understand  me,  do  you 
not,  my  dear  daughter?" 

"Yes — yes,  mother,"  said  La  Mayeux,  more  and  more  embarrassed. 
She  had  too  much  uprightness  and  sagacity  not  to  perceive  that  thi« 
plan  of  mutually  insuring  the  morality  of  masters  and  servants,  resem- 
bled a  vast  spy-system,  brought  home  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and  carried 
on  by  the  protegees  of  the  institution  almost  without  their  knowledge,  for 
it  would  kave  been  difficult  to  disguise  more  skillfully  the  employment 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

"  If  I  have  entered  into  these  long  details,  my  dear  daughter,"  resumed 
Mother  Saint-Perpetue,  taking  the  silence  of  La  Mayeux  for  consent,  "  it 
is  that  you  may  not  suppose  yourself  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house  ia 
question,  if,  against  our  expectation,  you  should  not  find  there  holy  and 
pious  examples.  I  believe  Madame  de  Bremont's  house  to  be  a  pure  and 
godly  place;  only  I  have  heard  (though  I  will  not  believe  it),  that  Ma- 
dame de  Bremont's  daughter,  Madame  de  Noisy,  who  has  lately  com6  to 
reside  with  her,  is  not  so  exemplary  in  her  conduct  as  could  be  desired, 
that  she  does  not  fulfill  regularly  her  religious  duties,  and  that  during 
the  absence  of  lier  husband,  who  is  in  America,  she  receives  visits,  un- 
fortunately too  frequent,  from  a  Mr.  Hardy,  a  rich  manufacturer." 

At  the  liame  of  Agricola's  master.  La  Mayeux  could  not  suppress  a 
movement  of  surprise,  and  also  blushed  slightly.  The  superior,  who  nat- 
urally mistook  this  surprise  and  confusion  for  a  proof  of  the  modest 
«usccptit)ility  of  the  young  seamtress,  imniediately  added:  "I  have  told 
you  all  this,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  might  be  on  your  guard.  I  hava 
even  mentioned  reports  that  I  believe  to  be  completely  erroneous,  for 
the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Bremont  has  always  had  such  good  exam- 
ples before;  her,  that  she  cannot  have  so  forgotten  them.  But,  being  in 
the  house  from  morning  to  night,  you  will  be  able  better  than  any  on© 
to  discover  if  these  reports  have  any  foundation  in  truth;  should  it 
unfortunately  so  turn  out,  my  dear  daughter,  you  would  come  and  -con- 
•  fide  to  me  all  the  circumstances  that  have  led  you  to  such  a  conclusion, 
and,  should  I  then  agree  in  your  opinion,  I  would  withdraw  you  instant- 
ly from  the  house — for  the  piety  of  the  mother  would  not  compcnsalo 
'sufficiently  for  the  deplorable  example  of  the  daughter's  conduct.  As 
soon  as  you  form  part  of  the  institution,  I  am  responsible  foryoursalva- 
tion,  and,  in  case  your  susceptibility  should  oblige  you  to  leave  Madanio 
de  Bremont's,  as  you  mlgtit  be  some  time  without  employment,  the  In- 
stituliou  would  allow  you,  if  satislied  witli  your  zeal  and  conduct,  one 
franc  a  day  till  we  could  find  you  another  place.  You  see,  my  dear 
daughter,  that  you  have  everything  to  gain  with  us.  It  Is  therefore 
agreed,  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  go  to  Madame  de  Bremont's." 

La  Mayeux  found  iMTself  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Sometimes  she 
thought  that  her  lirst  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  timidity,  her  i>ri(le  felt  hurt  at  the  supposition  that,  becau.so  they 
knew  hor  po(jr,  they  should  believe  her  capable  of  selling  herself  as  a 
spy,  for  the  sake  of  high  wages.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  her 
natural  delicacy  revolted  at  tlie  idea  tliat  a  woman  of  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  superior  could  deacend  to  make  a  proposition  so  dlsgracf- 
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ful  both  to  the  accepter  and  the  proposer,  and  she  reproached  herself 
with  her  first  doubts,  and  asked  herself  if  the  superior  had  not  wfshed  to 
try  her,  before  employing  her,  to  see  if  her  probity  would  enable  her  to 
resist  a  comparatively  brilliant  offer. 

La  Mayeux  was  naturally  so  inchned  to  think  well  of  every  one,  that 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  this  last  conclusion,  saying  to  herself  that  if, 
after  all,  she  were  deceived,  it  would  be  the  least  offensive  mode  of  re- 
fusing these  unworthy  offers.  With  a  movement,  exempt  from  all 
iiaughtiness,  but  expressive  of  natural  dignity,  the  young  seamstress 
raised  her  head,  which  she  had  hitherto  held  humbly  cast  down,  looked 
the  superior  full  in  the  face,  that  the  latter  might  read  in  her  counte- 
nance the  sincerity  of  her  words,  and  said  to  her  in  a  slightly  agitated 
Voice,  forgetting  this  time  to  call  her  wo^/icr.-  "  Ah,  madame!  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  exposing  me  to  such  a  trial.  You  see,  that  1  am  very 
boor,  and  I  have  yet  done  nothing  to  command  your  confidence.  But 
believe  me,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  never  stoop  to  so  despicable  an  actior 
as  that  which  you  have  thought  fit  to  propose  to  me,  no  doubt  to  assure 
yourself  by  my  refusal  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  j'our  kindness.  No, 
no.  madame— I  could  never  bring  myself  to  be  a  spy  at  any  price." 

La  Mayeux  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so  much  animation  that 
her  cheeks  became  slightly  flushed.  The  superior  had  too  much  tact 
and  experience  not  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  La  Mayeux's  words. 
Thinking  herself  lucky,  that  the  young  girl  should  put  this  construction 
upon  the  affair,  she  smiled  upon  her  affectionately,  and  stretched  out 
her  arms  to  her,  saying:  "  It  is  well,  my  dear  daughter.  Come  and  em- 
brace me." 

"  Mother — I  am  really  confused — with  so  much  kindness " 

"  No — you  deserve  it — your  words  are  so  full  of  truth  and  honesty. 
Only  be  persuaded  that  I  have  not  put  you  to  any  trial,  because  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  act  of  a  spy  and  the  marks  of  filial  confi- 
dence that  we  require  of  out  protegees,  for  the  sake  of  watching  over  their 
morals.  But  certain  persons — and  you  are  of  the  number,  my  dear 
daughter — have  such  fixed  principles  and  so  mature  a  judgment,  that 
they  can  do  without  our  advice  and  guardianship,  and  can  appreciate 
themselves  whatever  might  be  dangerous  to  their  salvation.  I  will  there- 
fore leave  the  entire  responsibility  to  yourself,  and  only  ask  you  lor  such 
communications  as  you  may  think  proper  to  make." 

"  Ah,  madame!  how  good  you  are!"  said  poor  La  Mayeux,  for  she  was 
not  aware  of  the  thousand  devices  of  the  monastic  spirit,  and  thought 
herself  already  sure  of  gai  ning  just  wages  honorably. 

"It  is  not  goodness — it  is  justice!"  answered  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue, 
Whose  tone  was  becoming  more  and  more  affectionate.  "  Too  much  ten- 
derness cannot  be  shown  to  pious  young  women  like  you,  whom  poverty 
has  only  pmified,  because  they  have  always  faithfully  observed  the  law 
ef the  Lord." 

"  Mother " 

"  One  last  question,  my  child!  how  many  times  a  month  do  you  ap- 
proach the  Lord's  table?" 

"Madame,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  "I  have  not  taken  the  sacrament 
since  my  first  communion  eight  years  ago.  I  am  hardly  able,  by  work- 
ing every  day,  and  all  day  long,  to  earn  my  bread.     I  have  no  time^ " 

"  Gracious  Heaven!"  cried  the  superior,  interrupting  La  Mayeux,  and 
clasping  her  hands  with  all  the  signs  of  painful  astonishment.  "  Is  It 
possible?  you  do  not  piuu-tlceP' 

"Alas,  madame!  I  tell  you,  that  T  have  no  time,"  answered  La  Mayeux, 
looking  disconcertedly  at  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue. 

"  lam  grieved,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  latter,  sorrowfully,  after  » 
moment's  silence;  "  but  I  told  you,  that,  as  we  place  our  j^rofegces  in  none 
but  pious  houses,  so  we  are  asked  to  recommend  none  but  pious  per 
80US,  who  practice  their  religious  duties,    It  is  one  of  the  iudispeusabl© 
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couditions  of  our  institution.  It  will  therefore,  to  my  great  regret,  b© 
impossible  for  me  to  employ  you  as  I  had  hoped.  If,  hereafter,  you 
should  renounce  your  present  indifference  to  those  duties,  we  will  then 
see." 

"iladame,"  said  La  Mayeux,  her  heart  swollen  with  tears,  for  she  was 
thus  forced  to  abandon  a  cheering  hope,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  ha^-ing  de- 
tuiaed  you  so  long — for  nothing." 

"  It  is  I,  my  dear  daughter,  who  regret  not  to  be  able  to  attach  you  to 
the  institution:  but  I  am  not  altogether  hopeless,  that  a  person,  already 
so  worthy  of  interest,  will  one  day  deserve  by  her  piety  the  lasting  sup- 
port of  religious  people.  Adieu,  mj'  dear  daughter!  go  in  peace,  and  may 
God  be  merciful  to  you,  until  the  day  that  you  return  with  your  whole 
heart  to  Him!" 

So  saying,  the  superior  rose,  and  con<Jucted  La  Maj'eux  to  the  door, 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  most  maternal  kindness.  At  the  moment  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  she  said  to  her: 

"  Follow  the  passage,  go  down  a  few  steps,  and  knock  at  the  second 
door  on  the  right  hand.  It  is  the  press-room,  and  there  you  will  find 
Florine.     She  will  show  you  the  way  out.     Adieu,  my  dear  daughter." 

As  soon  as  La  Mayeux  had  left  the  presence  of  the  superioF,  her  tears, 
until  now  restrained,  gushed  forth  abundantly.  Not  wishing  to  appear 
before  Florine  and  the  nuns  in  this  state,  she  stopped  a  moment  at  one 
of  the  windows,  to  dry  her  eyes.  As  she  looked  mechanically  toward 
the  window  of  the  next  house,  where  she  fancied  she  had  seen  Adrienno 
de  Cardoville,  she  beheld  the  latter  come  from  a  door  in  the  building, 
and  advance  rapidly  toward  the  open  paling  that  separated  the  two 
gardens.  At  the  same  instant,  and  to  her  great  astonishment.  La  Ma- 
3'eux  saw  one  of  the  two  sisters,  whose  disappearance  had  ciuised  tlie 
despair  of  Dagobert,  with  pale  and  dejected  countenance,  approach  the 
fence  that  separated  her  from  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  trembling 
with  fear  and  anxiety,  as  though  she  dreaded  to  be  discovered. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

LA  MATECX   AND   MADEMOISELLE   DE    CAKDOVILLE. 

Ag/tated,  attentive,  uneasy,  leaning  from  one  of  the  convent-win- 
dows. La  Mayeux  followed  with  her  eyes  the  movements  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  and  of  Rose  Simon,  whom  she  so  little  expected  to 
find  together  in  such  a  place.  The  orphan,  approaching  close  to  the 
fence,  which  separated  the  garden  of  the  conuuunity  from  that  of  Dr. 
Baleinicr's  asylum,  spoke  a  few  words  to  Adriennc,  whose  features  at 
once  expressed  astonishment,  indignation,  and  jjity. 

At  this  moment,  a  nun  came  running,  and  looking  right  and  left,  as 
though  anxiously  seeking  for  some  one;  tlioii,  perceiving  Rose,  who 
timidly  pressed  close  to  the  paling,  slm  si'ized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
aeumed  to  scold  her  severely,  and  notwitiistanding  some  energt-lic 
words,  addressed  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  ile  Cardoville,  she  haVtily 
carried  off  the  orphan,  who,  with  weeping  eye.«!,  turned  several  tinies  to 
look  back  at  Adrienne;  whilst  the  latter,  after  .showing  tht?  interest  she 
took  in  her  by  expressive  gestures,  turned  away  suddenly,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal her  tears. 

The  passage  in  which  La  Mayeux  stood,  during  this  touching  soene,, 
was  situated  on  the  first  story.  The  thouglit  immediately  oceiirrv'd  to 
tiie  seamstress  to  go  down  to  tiie  gnnind-tluor,  and  to  try  to  get  into  tli-^ 
garden,  so  tliat  she  might  have  an  opjjortnnlty  of  speaking  to  the  fair 

§irl  with  the  goldt^n  hair,  and  asccitaining  if  it  were  really  Mademoiselle 
0  Cardoville^  to  wlioni,  if  she  found  licr  in  a  lucid  interval,  she  miuht 
flay  that  AKincoJa  hud  things  of  tiic  gravest  importance  to  communicate, 
but  tliat  he  did  not  know  how  to  iiil'onn  her  of  them. 
The  day  w;is  advancing,  the  sun  wu«  on  its  decline,  aud  La  Mayeu*, 
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ttearrtiff  that  Florine  would  be  tired  of  waiting  for  her,  made  haste  to  act; 
with  »  lii?bt  step,  listening  anxiously  as  she  went,  she  reached  the  end  of 
the  passage,  where  a  few  stairs  led  down  to  the  landing-place  of  the 
press  room,  and  then  formed  a  spiral  descent  to  the  ground-floor. 

Hearing  voices  in  the  press-room,  the  seamstress  hastened  down  the 
stairs,  and  found  herself  in  a  long  passage,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a 
glass-door,  opening  on  that  part  of  the  garden  reserved  for  the  superior. 

A  path,  bordered  by  a  high  box-hedge,  sheltered  La  Mayeux  from  the 
gaze  of  curious  ejes,  and  she  crept  along  it  till  she  reached  the  open 
paling,  which,  at  this  spot,  separated  the  convent-garden  from  that  of 
Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum.  She  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  at  a  few 
steps  from  her,  seated,  and  with  her  arm  resting  upon  a  rustic  bench. 

The  firmness  of  Adrieune's  character  had  for  a  moment  been  shaken 
by  fatigue,  astonishment,  fright,  despair,  on  the  terrible  night  when  she 
had  been  taken  to  the  asylum  by  Dr.  Baleiuier;  and  the  latter,  taking  a 
diabolical  advantage  of  her  weakness  and  despondency,  had  succeeded 
for  a  moment  in  making  her  doubt  of  her  own  sanity. 

But  the  calm,  which  necessarily  follows  the  most  painful  and  violent 
emotions,  combined  with  the  reflection  and  reasoning  of  a  clear  and 
subtle  intellect,  soon  convinced  Adrienne  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
fears  inspired  by  the  craft  of  the  doctor.  She  no  longer  believed  that  it 
could  even  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  science.  She  saw 
clearly  in  the  conduct  of  this  man,  in  which  detestable  hypocrisy  was 
united  with  rare  audacity,  and  both  served  by  a  skill  no  less  remarkable, 
that  Mr.  Baleinier  was,  in  fact,  the  blind  instrument  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier. 

From  thatmoment  she  remained  silent  anci  calm,  but  full  of  dignity;  not 
a  complaint,  not  a  reproach  was  allowed  to  pass  her  lips.  She  waited. 
Yet,  though  they  left  her  at  liberty  to  walk  about  (carefully  depriving  her 
of  all  means  of  communicating  with  any  one  beyond  "the  walls),  the 
situation  of  Adrienne  was  harsli  and  painful,  particularly  for  her,  who  so 
loved  to  be  surrounded  by  pleasant  and  harmonious  objects.  She  felt, 
however,  that  this  situation  could  not  last  long.  She  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  action  of  the  laws;  but  her  good  sense  taught  her  that  a 
confinement  of  a  few  days,  under  the  plea  of  some  appearances  of 
insanity,  more  or  less  plausible  in  themselves,  might  be  attempted,  and 
even  executed,  witl)  impunity;  but  that  it  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond 
certain  limits,  because,  after  all,  a  young  girl  of  her  rank  in  society 
could  not  disappear  suddenly  from  the  world  without  inquiries  being 
made  on  the  subject — and  the  pretense  of  a  sudden  attack  of  madness 
would  lead  to  a  serious  invest  igation.  Whether  true  or  false,  this  convic- 
tion had  restored  Adrienne  to  her  accustomed  elasticity  and  energy  of 
character. 

And  yet  she  sometimes  in  vain  asked  herself  the  cause  of  this  attempt 
on  herliberty.  She  knew  too  well  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  to  believe 
her  capable  of  acting  in  this  way,  without  a  certain  end  in  view,  and 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  momentary  pang.  In  this,  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  was  not  deceived.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the 
princess  were  both  persuaded,  that  Adrienne,  better  informed  than 
she  wished  to  acknowledge,  knew  how  important  it  was  for  her  to  find 
herself  at  the  Rue  Saint-Francois,  on  the  i:;tti  of  February,  and  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  her  richts.  In  shutting  up  Adrienne  as  mad,  it 
was  intended  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  her  future  prospects;  but  this  last 
precaution  was  useless,  for  Adi'ienne,  though  upon  the  true  scent  of  the 
family-secret  they  had  wished  to  conceal  from  her,  had  not  yet  entirely 
penetrated  its  moaning,  for  want  of  certain  documents,  which  had  been 
lost  or  hidden. 

Whatever  had  been  the  motives  for  the  odious  conduct  of  Made- 
moiselle rle  Cardoville's  enemies,  she  was  not  the  less  disgusted  at  it. 
Ko  one  could  be  inoie  frey  iwiix  haired  or  reveu^ie,  than  was  this  gener- 
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ons  j'ouiig  girl;  but  when  she  thought  of  all  the  snffcrinGfs,  whiih  l\r.i,» 
dame  de  Suiiit-l.'izier,  the  Ab'oe  d' Aigriguy,  and  Dr.  Bakiiiier  had 
occasioned  her,  she  promised  herself,  not  reprisals,  but  a  striking  repara- 
tion. If  it  v,'as  refused  lier,  she  was  resolved  to  combat  without  truce 
or  rest,  this  combination  of  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  cruelty,  not  from 
resentment  for  what  she  had  endured,  but  to  preserve  from  the  same 
torments  otlier  innocent  victims,  who  might  not,  like  her,  be  able  to 
struggle  and  defend  themselves. 

Still  under  the  painful  impression,  which  had  been  caused  by  her  in- 
terview with  Rose  Simon,  Adrienne  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  rustic  bench  on  which  she  was  seated,  and  held  her  left  hand  overi 
her  eyes.  She  had  laid  down  her  bonnet  beside  her,  and  the  inclined 
position  of  her  head  brought  the  long  golden  curls  over  the  fair,  shining 
cheeks.  In  this  recumbent  attitude,  so  full  of  careless  grace,  the  cliarm- 
ing  proportions  of  her  ligure  were  seen  to  advantage  beneath  a  watered 
green  dress,  whilst  a  broad  collar  fastened  with  a  rose-colored  satin  bovi", 
and  fine  lace  cuffs,  prevented  too  strong  a  contrast  between  the  hue  of 
her  dress  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  tlie  swan-like  neck  and  Raphael- 
shaped  hands,  imperceptibly  veined  with  little  azure  lines.  Over  tl)a 
high  and  well-formed  instep,  were  crossed  the  delicate  sandals  of  a  little, 
black  satin  shoe — for  Dr.  Baleinier  had  alloAved  her  to  dress  herself 
with  her  usual  taste;  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  elegance  of  costume 
was  not  with  Adrienne  a  mark  of  coquetry,  but  of  duty  toward  herself, 
because  God  had  made  her  so  beautiful. 

At  sight  of  this  young  lady,  whose  dress  and  appearance  she  admired 
In  all  simplicity,  williont  any  envious  or  bitter  comparison  with  her  own 
poor  clothes  and  deformity  of  person.  La  Mayeux  said  immediately  to 
herself,  with  the  good  sense  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  her,  that  it  waa 
strange  a  mad  woman  sliouid  dress  so  sanchj  and  gracefully.  It  waa 
therefore  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  emotion,  that  she  approactied 
the  fcmce  which  separated  her  from  Adrienne — reflecting,  however,  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  niiglit  still  be  insane,  and  that  this  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  lucid  interval. 

And  now,  witli  a  timid  voice,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  La  Mayeux, 
in  order  to  assin-c  hcrscl"  of  Adrienne's  identity,  said,  whilst  her  heart 
beat  fust:  "  Madcmoireilc  de  Cardovillel" 

"  "Who  cails  meV"  stid  Adrienne.  Then,  hastily  raising  her  head,  and 
perceiving  La  Mayeux.  she  could  not  repress  a  slight  cry  of  surprise, 
almost  fright.  For  indi'.ed  this  poor  creature,  pale,  deformed,  miserably 
clad,  tiius  appearing  suddenly  Ix^fore  her,  nnist  have  inspired  Mademoi- 
selle do  Cardovill(!,  so  passionately  fond  of  grace  and  beauty,  with  a 
feeling  of  repugnance,  if  not  of  terror— and  these  two  sentiments  were 
both  visible  in  that  expressive  countenance. 

La  Mayeux  did  not  perceive  the  impression  she  had  made.  Motion- 
less, with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  of  adoring 
admiration,  she  gazed  on  the  dazzling  beauty  of  x\drieinie,  whom  she 
had  oidy  lialf  .-(■'■ii  through  the  grated  window.  All  that  Agrieola  had 
told  hi;r  of  the  charms  of  liis  protectress  api)earc<l  to  her  infinitely  be- 
low the  reality;  and  nevei',  even  in  l)cr  poetic  visions,  had  slic  dreamed 
of  such  rare  i)crlecti<)n. 

Thus,  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  feeling  of  inulual  surpriso  camo  over 
those  two  young  girls — the  two  extreme  types  of  deformity  and  beauty, 
of  wealth  and  wretchediK^ss. 

Aft(5r  rendciing,  as  it  were,  this  involuntary  homage  to  Adrienne,  La 
Maycsux  advancu-d  another  step  toward  the  fttiice. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Clardoville,  rising  with  a 
Beiitiment  of  reiiuj?iiance,  which  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  La  Vla- 
jronx;  uci'ordingly.  ."lie  held  down  lier  head  timidly,  and  said.  At  a  soft 
yolve:    "I    beg    your    pardon,   mad' iu.'is<  1!'\   to    appt^ar   so    .■-uiWeuly 
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before'  you.    But  the  moments  are  precious;  I  come  on  the  part  of 
Agricola." 

As  she  pronounced  these  words,  the  seamstress  raised  her  eyes  anx- 
iously, fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  ha^e  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  workman.  But,  to  her  great  surprise  and  joy,  the 
fears  of  Adrienne  seemed  to  diminish  at  the  name  of  Agricola,  and, 
approaching  the  fence,  she  looked  at  La  Mayeux  with  benevolent  cu- 
riosity. 

•'You  come  from  Mr.  Agricola  Baudoin?"  said  she.  "And  who  are 
you?" 

"I  am  his  adopted  sister,  mademoiselle— a  poor  seamstress,  who  lives 
in  the  same  house." 

Adrienne  appeared  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  said,  smiling  kindly, 
after  a  moment's  silence:  "  It  was  you,  then,  who  persuaded  Mr.  Agri- 
cola to  apply  to  me  to  procure  him  bail." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!  you  remember?" 

"I  never  forget  anything  that  is  generous  and  noble.  Mr.  Agricola 
•was  much  affected  when  he  spoke  of  your  devotion.  I  remember  it  well; 
it  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not.  But  how  came  you  here,  in  this  con- 
vent?" 

"They  told  me  that  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  get  some  occupation 
here,  as  I  am  out  of  work.  Unfortunately,  1  have  been  refused  by  the 
superior." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  me?" 

"By  your  great  beauty,  mademoiselle,  of  which  Agricola  had  told 
me." 

"Or  rather  by  this,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  as  she  lifted,  with  the 
tips  of  her  rosy  fingers,  one  end  of  a  long  and  silky  ringlet  of  golden 
hair. 

"  Ton  must  pardon  Agricola,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with 
one  of  those  half-smiles  which  rarely  settled  on  her  lips;  "he  is  a  poet, 
and  omitted  no  single  perfection,  in  the  respectful  and  admiring  descrip- 
tion which  he  gave  of  his  protectress." 

"And  what  induced  you  to  come  and  speak  to  me?" 

"  The  hope  of  being  useful  to  you,  mademoiselle.  Yon  received  Agri- 
cola with  so  much  goodness  that  I  have  ventured  to  go  shares  in  his 
gratitude." 

"  You  may  well  venture  to  do  so,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
ineffable  grace.  "Until  now,  unfortunatelj',  I  have  only  been  able  to 
serve  your  adopted  brother  by  intention." 

As  they  exchanged  these  words,  Adrienne  and  La  Mayeux  looked  at 
each  other  with  increasing  surprise.  La  Mayeux  was  first  of  all  aston- 
ished, that  a  person  who  passed  for  mad  should  express  herself  as 
Adrienne  did;  next,  she  was  amazed  at  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which 
sire  herself  answered  the  questions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cordoville — not 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  endowed  with  the  precious  privilege  of  lofty 
and  benevolent  natures,  to  draw  out  from  those  who  approached  her 
whatever  sympathized  with  herself. 

On  her  side,  Mademoiselle  de  Cordoville  was  deeply  moved  and  aston- 
ished, to  hear  this  young,  low-born  girl,  dressed  almost  like  a  beggar, 
express  herself  in  terms  selected  with  so  much  propriety.  The  more  she 
looked  at  La  Mayeux,  the  more  the  feeling  of  repugnance  she  at  first 
experienced  wore  off,  and  was  at  length  converted  into  quite  the  opposite 
sentiment.  With  that  rapid  and  minute  power  of  observation  which  is 
natural  to  women,  she  remarked  beneath  the  black  crape  of  La  Mayeux's 
cap,  the  smoothness  and  brilliancy  of  the  fair,  chestnut  hair.  She  re- 
marked, too,  the  whiteness  of  the  long,  thin  liand,  though  it  displayed 
itself  at  the  end  of  a  patched  and  tattered  .sleeve — an  infallible  proof 
that  care  and  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  were  in  this  case  sti-ugglinr 
Ugainst  fearful  symptoms  of  distre  -s.    Adrienne  discovered  also  in  tb» 
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pale  and  melancholy  features  of  the  young  seamstress,  in  the  P5*press5ofl 
of  her  blue  eyes,  at  once  inielli-jreiit,  mild,  and  timid,  a  soft  and  modest 
dignity,  'which  made  one  forget  her  deformed  figure. 

Adrienne  loved  physical  beauty,  and  admired  it  passionately;  but  sha 
had  too  superior  a  mind,  too  noble  a  soul,  too  sensitive  a  heart,  not  to 
know  how  to  appreciate  moral  beauty,  even  when  it  be&rae d  from  a 
humble  and  suffering  countenance.  Only  this  kind  of  appreciation  was 
new  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  until  now,  her  large  fortune  and 
elegant  habits  had  kept  her  at  a  distance  from  persons  of  La  Mayeiix'3 
class. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  fair  patricicin  and  the  poor 
seamstress  had  closely  examined  each  other,  Adrienne  said  to  La  Ma- 
yeux:  "  It  is  easy,  I  think,  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  mutual  astonish- 
ment. You  have  no  doubt  discovered  that  I  speak  pretty  reasonably 
for  a  mad  woman,  if  they  have  told  you  I  am  one.  And  I,"  added  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  in  atone  of  respectful  commiseration,  "find  that 
the  delicacy  of  your  language  and  manners  so  singularly  contrasts  with 
the  position  in  which  you  appear  to  be,  that  my  surprise  must  be  even 
greater  than  yours." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  with  an.  expression  of  such 
deep  and  sincere  joy,  that  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes:  "it  is  then  true? 
they  have  deceived  me — you  are  not  mad?  Just  now,  when  I  beheld 
you  so  kind  and  beautiful,  when  I  heard  (he  sweet  tone  of  your  voice, 
I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  misfortune  had  happened  to  you.  But, 
alas!  how  is  it  then,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  in  rliis  place?" 

"Poor  child,"  said  Adrienne,  touched  by  the  affectionate  interest  of 
this  excellent  creature;  "  how  is  it  that  you,  with  such  a  heart  and  head, 
should  be  in  such  distress?^But  be  satisfied!  I  shaU  not  always  be  here 
— and  that  will  sufiBce  to  teJl  you,  that  we  shall  both  resume  the  place 
which  becomes  us.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  how,  in  spite  of  the 
painful  ideas  which  must  needs  occupy  your  mind,  on  seeing  yourself 
deprived  of  work,  3'our  only  resource,  you  have  still  thought  of  coming 
to  me,  and  of  trying  to  serve  me.  You  may,  indeed,  be  eminently  use- 
ful to  me,  and  I  am  delighted  at  it,  for  then  I  sliall  owe  you  much — and 
you  shall  see  howl  will  take  advantage  of  my  gratitude!"  said  Adrienne, 
with  a  sweet  smile.  "But,"  resumed  she,  "before  talking  of  myself, 
let  us  think  of  others.     Is  not  your  adopted  brother  still  in  prison?" 

"  By  tills  time,  mademoiselle,  I  hope  he  has  obtained  his  freedom, 
thanks  to  the  gentTosity  of  one  of  his  comrades.  His  father  went  yester- 
day to  offer  bail  for  him,  and  they  promised  that  he  should  be  released 
to-<3ay.  But,  from  his  prisori,  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  reveal  to  you." 

"  To  me?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle.  Should  Apricola  be  released  immediately,  by 
what  means  can  ho  communicate  with  you?" 

"  lie  has  secrets  to  tell  nn-?"  resumed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with 
an  air  of  thoughtful  surprise.  "I  seek  in  vain  to  imagine  what  they 
can  be;  but  so  long  as  I  am  confined  in  this  house,  and  secluded  from 
every  one,  Mr.  Agricola  nuist  not  tiiink  of  addressing  himself  directly 
or  indirectly  to  me.  He  must  wait  till  I  am  at  liberty;  but  that  is  not 
all;  ho  must  deliver  fn)m  this  convent  two  poor  children,  who  are  much 
more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  Tlie  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are 
detaitu'd  here  against  Ihrir  will." 

"  You  know  their  name,  mademoiselle?" 

"When  Mr.  Agrieola  ii)fonnc<l  me  of  their  arrival  at  Paris,  he  fold  mo 
they  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  that  they  resembled  each  other  exactly 
— HO  that,  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  took  my  accustomed  walk, 
and  observed  two  poor  little  weci>ing  faces  come  close  to  the  windows 
of  their  separate  cells,  one  on  the  ground  flof)r,  the  other  on  the  first 
Btory,  H  uecrot  presentiment  told  nio  that  I  saw  in  them  the  orphans  ot 
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whom  Mr.  Agrlcola  had  spoken,  and  in  whom  I  already  took  a  lively 
interest,  as  being  my  relations." 

"  Thev  are  your  relations,  mademoiselle?" 

*'  Yes^  certainly.  So,  not  being  able  to  do  more,  I  tried  to  express  by 
signs  how  mucli  1  felt  for  them.  Their  tears,  and  the  sadness  of  their 
charming  faces  sufficiently  told  me  that  they  were  prisoners  in  the  con- 
vent, as  I  am  myself  in  this  house." 

"Ah!  I  understand,  mademoiselle — the  victim  of  the  animosity  of 
your  family?" 

"  tVTiatever  may  be  my  fate,  1  am  much  less  to  be  pitied  than  these 
two  children,  whose  despair  is  really  alarming.  Their  separation  is  what 
chiefly  oppresses  them.  By  some  words,  that  one  of  them  just  now  said  to 
me,  I  see  that  they  are,  like  me,  the  victims  of  an  odious  machination. 
But,  thanks  to  you,  it  will  be  possible  to  save  them.  Since  I  have  been 
in  this  house,  I  have  had  no  conununication  with  any  one;  they  have 
not  even  allowed  me  pen  or  paper;  I  am  therefore  not  able  to  write. 
Now  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  defeat  an  odious 
persecution." 

"Oh,  speak!  speak,  mademoiselle!" 

"  The  soldier,  who  brought  these  orphans  to  France,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Agrlcola,  is  still  here?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  Ah,  if  you  knew  his  furj-,  his  despair,  when*,  on 
his  return  home,  he  no  longer  found  the  children,  that  a  dying  mother 
had  confided  to  him!" 

"  He  must  take  care  not  to  act  with  the  least  violence.  It  would  ruin 
all.  Take  this  ring,"  said  Adrienne,  drawing  it  from  her  finger,  "and 
give  it  to  him.  He  must  go  instantly — are  you  sure  that  you  can  remem- 
ber a  name  and  address?" 

"Oh!  yes,  mademoiselle.  Be  satisfied  on  that  point.  Agrlcola  only 
mentioned  your  name  once,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  There  is  a 
memory  of  the  heart." 

"I perceive  it,  my  dear  girl.  Remember  then  the  name  of  the  Count 
de  Montbron." 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron — I  shall  not  forget." 

"  He  is  one  of  my  good  old  friends,  and  lives  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
No.  7." 

"Place Vendome,  No.  7—1  shall  remember." 

"  Mr.  Agricola's  father  must  go  to  him  this  evening,  and  if  he  is  not 
at  home,  wait  for  his  coming  in.  He  must  ask  to  speak  to  him,  as  if 
from  me,  and  send  him  this  ring  as  a  proof  ol  what  he  says.  Once  with 
him,  he  must  tell  him  all — the  abduction  of  the  young  girls,  the  name 
of  the  convent  where  they  are  confined,  and  my  own  detention  as  a  luna- 
tic in  the  asylum  of  Dr.  Baleinier.  Truth  has  an  accent  of  its  owii, 
which  Mr.  de  Montbron  will  recognize.  He  is  a  man  of  much  experience 
and  judgment,  and  possessed  of  great  influence.  He  will  immediately 
take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  these  poor 
orphans  and  myself  will  be  restored  to  liberty — all  thanks  to  you! — 
But  the  moments  are  precious;  we  might  be  discovered;  make  haste, 
dear  child!" 

Then,  at  the  moment  of  drawing  back,  Adrienne  said  to  La  M^yeux, 
with  so  sweet  a  smile  and  affectionate  a  tone,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  her  sincere:  "Mr.  Agricola  told  me,  that  I  had  a  heart  like 
yours.  I  now  understand  how  honorable,  how  flattering  those  words 
were  for  me.  Pray  give  me  your  hand!"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
Tille,  whose  eyes  were  filling  with  tears;  and,  passing  her  beautiful  hand 
through  an  opening  in  the  fence,  she  offered  it  to  La  Mayeux. 

The  words  and  the  gesture  of  the  fair  patrician  were  full  of  so  much  . 
real  cordiality,  that  the  seamstress,  with  no  false  shame,  placed  trem- 
blingly her  own  poor,  thin  hand,  in  that  of  Adrienne;  whilst  the  latter, 
lyith  a  feeling  of  pious  respect,  lifted  it  spontaneously  to  her  lips,  and 
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iaid:  "Since  I  cannot  embrace  you  as  my  sister,  let  me  at  least  kiss  this 
iand  ennobled  by  labor!" 

Suddenly,  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Baleinier, 
Aarienne  withdrew  abruptly,  and  disappeared  behind  some  trees,  saying 
to  LaMayeux:  "Courage!  memory!  hope!" 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the  young  seamstress  had  no  time 
to  speak  or  move;  tears,  sweet  tears,  flowed  abundantly  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  For  a  young  lady  like  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  to  treat  her  as  a 
Bister,  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  proud  to  resemble  her  in 
heart — ^her,  a  poor  creature  vegetating  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery — • 
was  to  show  a  spirit  of  fraternal  equality,  divine  as  the  essence  of  the 
gospel. 

There  are  words  and  impressions  which  make  a  noble  soul  forget  year3 
of  suffering,  and  which,  as  by  a  sudden  flash,  reveal  to  it  something  of  its 
own  worth  and  grandeur.  Thus  it  was  with  La  Mayeux.  Thanks  to  those 
generous  words,  she  was  for  a  moment  conscious  of  her  own  value.  And 
though  this  feeling  was  rapid  as  ineffable,  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  with  an  expression  of  fervent  gratitude;  for,  if 
the  poor  seamstress  did  not  ^jj-ac/jw,  to  use  the  jargon  of  uUrammitane 
cant,  no  one  was  more  riclily  endowed  with  that  deep,  religious  genti- 
ine,nt,  which  is  to  mere  dogmas  what  the  immensity  of  the  starry  heaven 
is  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  church. 

******* 

Five  minutes  after  quitting  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  La  Mayeux, 
having  left  the  garden  without  being  perceived,  reascended  to  the  flrst 
Btory,  and  knocked  discreetly  at  the  door  of  the  press-room.  A  sister 
came  to  open  the  door  to  her. 

"  Is  not  Mademoiselle  Fiorine,  with  whom  I  came,  still  here,  sister?" 
Rsked  La  Mayeux. 

"She  could  not  wait  for  you  any  longer.  No  doubt,  you  have  come 
from  our  mother,  the  superior?" 

"Yes,  yes,  sister,"  answered  the  seamstress,  casting  down  her  eyes, 
"would  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  way  out?" 

"Come  with  nie." 

La  Mayeux  followed  the  nun,  trembling  at  every  step  lest  she  should 
meet  the  superior,  who  would  naturally  have  inquired  the  cause;  of  her 
long  stay  in  tiie  convent. 

At  length,  the  inner  gate  closed  upon  La  Mayeux.  Passing  rapidly  across 
the  vast  courtyard,  and  approaching  the  porter's  lodge,  to  ask  him  to  let 
her  out,  she  hoard  these  words  pronounced  in  a  gruff  voice:  "It  seems, 
old  Jerome,  that  we  are  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard  to-night.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  put  two  extra  balls  in  my  gun,  and  the  superior  says  we  are  to 
make  two  rounds  iii'^tcad  of  one." 

"  I  want  no  gun,  Nicholas,"  said  the  other  voice;  "I  have  my  sharp 
scythe,  a  true  gardener's  weapon — and  none  the  worse  for  that." 
'     Feeling  an  invokintary  uneasiness  at  these  words,  which  she  had  heard 
by  mere  chance,  La  Mayeux  approached  the  porter's  lodge  and  asked 
him  to  draw  the  string.* 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  said  the  porter,  leaning  half-way  out  of 
his  lodge,  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  which  he  was  occupied  iu  load- 
ing, in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  regarding  the  seamstress  with  a 
auspicious  air. 

"I  came  from  speaking  to  the  superior,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  tim- 
idly 

"Is  that  true?"  said  Nichola.s,  roughly.  "You  look  like  a  rum  cus- 
tomer.    Nevermind.     Make  haste,  and  cut!" 

Tho  gate  opened,  and  La  Mayeux  went  out.  Hardly  had  she  gone  a 
few  Bteps  in  the  street,  when,  to  her  j^nrnt  surprise,  she  saw  Kabat-jole 

•To  open  the  outer  gale. 
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mn  up  to  her,  and  Dagobert  a  little  way  behind  him,  arriving  also  with 
precipitation. 

La  Mayeus  was  hastening  to  meet  the  soldier,  when  a  fnll,  sonorous 
voice  exdaiinod  from  a  little  distance:  "  Ah,  my  good  Mayeux!"  which 
caused  ths  young  girl  to  turn  round.  From  the  opposite  side  to  that 
whence  Dagobert  was  coming,  she  saw  Agricola  hurrying  toward  the 
spot. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    MEETING. 

At  sight  of  Dagobert  and  Agricola,  La  Mayeux  remained  motionless 
with  surprise,  at  a  few  steps  from  the  convent-gate.  The  soldier  did  not 
yet  perceive  the  seamstress.  He  advanced  rapidly,  following  Rabat-joie, 
who,  though  lean,  half-starved,  roughcoated,  and  dirty,  seemed  to  frisk 
with  pleasure,  as  he  turned  his  intelligent  face  toward  his  master,  to 
whom  he  had  gone  back,  after  caressing  La  Mayeux. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  understand  thee,  old  fellow!"  said  the  soldier,  with  emo- 
tion. "  Thou  art  more  faithful  than  I  was;  thou  didst  not  leave  the  dear 
children  for  a  minute.  Yes;  thou  hast  followed  them,  and  watched  day 
and  night,  without  food,  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  they  were 
taken— and,  at  length,  weary  of  waiting  to  see  them  come  forth,  thou 
hast  run  home  to  fetch  me.  Yes;  whilst  I  was  giving  way  to  despair,  like 
a  furious  madman,  thou  wast  doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done— taking 
measm-es  to  discover  their  retreat.  What  does  it  all  prove?  Why,  that 
beasts  are  better  than  men— which  is  a  well-known  fact.  Well!  at  length, 
I  shall  see  them  again.  When  I  think  that  to-morrow  is  the  13th,  and 
that  without  thee,  my  old  Rabat-joie,  all  would  be  lost— it  makes  me 
shudder.  But  I  say,  shall  we  soon  be  there?  W^hat  a  desert  quarter! 
and  the  night  coming  on!" 

Dagobert  had  held  this  discourse  with  Rabat-joie  as  he  walked  along, 
following  the  good  dog,  who  kept  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  Suddenly,  seeing 
the  faithful  animal  start  aside  with  a  bound,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  per- 
ceived the  dog  frisking  about  La  Mayeux  and  Agricola,  who  had  just 
met  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent-gate. 

"  La  Mayeux!"  exclaimed  both  father  and  son,  as  they  approached  the 
young  seamstress,  and  looked  at  her  with  extreme  surprise. 

"There  is  good  hope,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  she,  with  inexpressible  joy. 
"  Rose  and  Blanche  are  found!" 

Then,  turning  toward  the  smith,  she  added:  "There  is  good  hope, 
Agricola;  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  not  mad.   I  have  just  seen  her." 

"  She  is  not  mad?  what  happiness!"  cried  the  smith. 

"  The  children!"  cried  Dagobert,  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he  took 
the  hands  of  La  Maj'eux  in  his  own.     "  You  have  seen  them?" 

"  Yes;  just  now — very  sad — very  unhappy — but  I  was  not  able  to  speak 
to  them." 

"  Ah!"  said  Dagobert,  stopping  as  if  suffocated  by  the  news,  and 
pressing  his  two  hands  to  his  bosom;  "I  never  thought  that  my  old 
heart  could  beat  so!  And  yet — thanks  to  my  dog — I  almost  expected 
what  has  taken  place.     No  matter;  I  am  quite  dizzy  with  joy." 

"  Well,  father,  'tis  a  good  day,"  said  Agricola,  looking  gratefully  at 
the  seamstress. 

"  Kiss  me,  my  dear  child!"  added  the  soldier,  as  he  pressed  La  Mayeux 
affectionately  in  his  arms;  then,  full  of  impatience,  he  added:  "Come! 
let  us  go  and  fetch  the  children." 

"Ah,  my  good  Mayeux!"  said  Agricola,  deeply  moved;  "thou  wilt 
restore  peace,  perhaps  life  to  my  father — and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
— but  how  dost  thou  know?" 

"A  mere  chance,    And  how  didst  thou  come  here?" 
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"  Rabat-joie  stops  and  barks,"  cried  Dagobert,  who  had  already  made 
several  steps  in  advance. 

And,  in  fact,  the  dog,  who  was  as  impatient  a6  his  master  to  see  the 
orphans,  and  far  better  informed  as  to  the  place  of  their  retreat,  had 
posted  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  was  beginning  to  bark  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Dagobert. 

Understanding  his  dog,  the  latter  said  to  La  Mayeux,  whilst  he  pointed 
In  that  direction  with  his  finger:  "  The  children  are  there." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dagobert." 

"I  was  sure  of  it.  Good  dog!  Oh,  yes!  beasts  are  better  than  men^ 
jjxcept  you,  my  dear  Mayeux,  who  are  better  than  either  man  or  beast, 
^ut  my  poor  children!  1  shall  see  them,  I  shall  have  them  once  more!" 

So  saying,  Dagobert,  in  spite  of  his  age,  began  to  run  very  fast  in  the 
direction  of  Rabat-.loie. 

"Agricola,"  cried  La  Mayeux,  "prevent  thy  father  from  knocking  at 
that  door.    He  would  ruin  all." 

In  two  bounds  the  smith  had  reached  his  father,  just  as  the  latter  was 
raising  his  hand  to  the  knocker.  "  Stop,  father!"  cried  the  smith,  as  he 
«eized  Dagobert  by  the  arm. 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  now?" 

"  La  Mayeux  says  that  to  knock  would  ruin  all." 

"How  so?" 

"  She  will  explain  it  to  you."  And,  although  not  so  nimble  as  Agric- 
ola, La  Mayeux  soon  came  up,  and  said  to  the  soldier:  "  Mr.  Dagobert, 
do  not  let  us  remain  before  this  gate.  They  might  open  it  and  see  us; 
and  that  would  excite  suspicion.     Let  tis  rather  follow  the  wall. " 

"  Suspicion!"  cried  the  veteran,  much  surprised,  but  without  moving 
from  the  gate.     "  What  suspicion?" 

"  I  conjure  you,  do  not  remain  there!"  said  La  Mayeux,  vrith  .so  much 
earnestness  that  Agricola  joined  her,  and  said  to  his  father:  "  Since  La 
Mayeux  wi-shes  it,  father,  she  has  some  reason  for  it.  The  Boulevard  de 
VHopital  is  at  two  steps  from  here;  nobody  passes  that  way;  we  can  talk 
there  without  being  interrupted." 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  understand  a  word  of  all  this!"  cried  Dagobert, 
without  moving  from  his  post.  "The  children  are  there,  and  I  will  fetch 
them  away  with  me     It  is  an  affair  of  ten  minutes." 

"Do  not  think  that,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  La  Mayeux.  "  It  is  much 
more  difficult  than  you  imagine.  But  come — come! — I  can  hear  them 
talk  in  the  courtyard." 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  voices  was  now  distinctly  audible.  "Come, 
father!"  said  Agricola,  forcing  away  the  soldier,  almost  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Rabat-joie,  who  appeared  much  astonished  at  these  hesitations, 
barked  two  or  three  times  without  quitting  his  post,  as  if  to  protest 
against  this  humiUating  retreat.  But,  being  called  by  Dagobert,  he 
hastened  to  rejoin  the  main  cojys  cTrntnce. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  high  wind  carried 
thick  ma.H.ses  of  grayi.sh,  rainy  cloutl  rapidly  across  the  sky.  The  Boule- 
vard de  I'llopital,  which  bordered  on  this  portion  of  the  convent-garden, 
was,  as  we  before  said,  almost  deserted.  Dagobert,  Agricola,  and  La 
Mayeux  could  hold  a  private  conference  in  this  solitary  place. 

The  soldier  did  not  disguise  the  extreme  impatience  that  these  delays 
occasioned  in  him.  Hardly  had  tlioy  turmd  the  corner  of  the  street, 
when  he  said  to  La  Mayeux:  "  Come,  my  child,  explam  yourself.  I  am 
upon  hot  coals." 

"  Tlie  house  in  which  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  confined,  is 
R  convent,  Mr.  Dagob«!rt." 

"A  convent!"  cried  the  soldier;  "I  might  have  suspected  it."  Then 
he  added:  "  Well,  what  then?  I  will  fetch  them  from  a  convent  as  from 
any  otlier  plaa;.    Once  la  not  always." 
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"  But,  Mr.  Dagobert,  they  are  confined  against  their  will,  and  against 
yours.     They  will  not  give  them  up." 

They  will  not  give  them  up?  Zounds!  we  will  see  that."  And  he 
made  a  step  toward  the  street. 

"Father,"  said  Agricola,  holding  him  back,  "  one  moment's  patience; 
let  us  hear  La  Mayeux." 

"  I  will  hear  nothing.  What!  the  children  are  there — at  two  steps  from 
me — I  know  it — and  I  shall  not  have  them,  either  by  fair  means  or  force? 
Ah!  that  would  indeed  be  curious!  let  me  go." 

*'  Listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  La  Mayeux,  taking 
his  hand;  "  there  is  another  way  to  deliver  these  poor  children.  And 
that  without  violence — for  violence,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  told 
me.  would  ruin  all." 

''If  there  is  any  other  way— quick— let  me  know  it!" 

"  Here  is  a  ring  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's." 

"  And  who  is  this  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville?" 

"Father,"  said  Agricola,  "  it  is  the  generous  young  lady  who  offered 
to  be  my  bail,  and  to  whom  I  have  such  important  matters  to  communi- 
cate." 

"Good,  good,"  replied  Dagobert;  "we  will  talk  of  that  presently. 
Well,  my  dear  Mayeux — this  ring?" 

"  You  must  take  it  directly,  Mr.  Dagobert,  to  the  Count  de  Montbron, 
at  Ko.  7  in  the  Place  Vendome.  He  appears  to  be  a  person  of  influence, 
and  is  a  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's.  This  I'ing  will  prove 
that  you  come  on  her  behalf,  and  you  will  tell  him  that  she  is  confined 
as  a  lunatic  in  the  asylum  next  door  to  this  convent,  in  which  the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  detained  against  their  will." 

"  Well,  well— what  next?" 

"  Then  the  Count  de  Montbron  will  take  the  proper  steps  with  persons 
in  authority,  to  restore  both  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Marshal  Simon  to  liberty — and  perhaps,  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after "  ^  f        ^  ^  ,  j 

"  To-morrow  or  the  day  after!"  cried  Dagobert;  "  and  j^erhaps  ?  It  is  to- 
day, it  is  on  the  instant,  that  I  must  have  them.  The  day  after  to-morrow! 
that  would  be  of  much  use.  Thanks,  my  good  Mayeux,  but  keep  your 
ring;  I  will  manage  my  own  business.     Wait  for  me  here,  my  boy." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  father?"  cried  Agricola,  still  holding  back 
the  soldier.     "It  is  a  convent,  remember." 

"  Thou  art  only  a  conscript;  I  have  my  theory  of  convents  at  the  tip 
of  my  fingers.  In  Spain  I  have  put  it  in  practice  a  hundred  times.  Here 
is  what  will  happen.  I  knock;  a  portress  opens  the  door  to  me;  she 
asks  me  what  I  want,  but  I  make  no  answer;  she  tries  to  stop  me,  but  I 
pass  or ;  once  in  the  convent,  I  walk  over  it  from  top  to  bottom,  f-alling 
my  children  with  all  my  might." 

"  But,  Mr.  Dagobert,'  the  nuns?"  said  La  Mayeux,  still  trying  to  detain 
the  soldier. 

"The  nuns  run  after  me,  screaming  like  so  many  magpies.  I  know 
fchem.  At  Seville,  I  fetched  out  an  Andalusian  girl  whom'they  were  try- 
ing to  keep  by  force.  Well,  I  walk  about  the  convent,  calling  for  Rose 
and  Blanche.  They  hear  me,  and  answer.  If  they  are  shut  in,  I  take 
the  first  piece  of  furniture  that  comes  to  hand,  and  break  open  the 
door." 

"  But,  Mr.  .Dagobert — the  nuns?  the  nuns?" 

"  The  nuns,  wii;h  all  their  squalling,  will  not  prevent  my  breaking  open 
the  door,  seizmg  my  children  in  my  arms,  and  carrying  them  off.  Should 
the  outer  door  be  shut,  there  will  be  a  second  breakage,  that's  all.  '  So," 
added  Dagobert,  disengaging  himself  from  the  grasp  of  La  Mayeux, 
"  wait  for  me  here.  In  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  back  again.  Go  and  fetch 
a  hackney-coach  in  the  meantime,  my  boy." 

More  calm  than  Dagobert,  and,  above  all,  better  informed  as  to  the 
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proTisions  of  tbe  Penal  Code,  Agricola  was  alarmed  at  the  conseqneHces 
that  might  attend  the  veteran's  strange  mode  of  proceeding.  So,  throw- 
ing himself  before  him,  he  exclaimed:  "  One  word  more,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Zounds!  make  haste!" 

"  If  you  attempt  to  enter  the  convent  by  force,  you  will  ruin  all." 

"How  so?" 

"  First  of  all,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  La  Mayenx,  "  there  are  men  in  the 
convent.  As  I  came  out  just  now,  I  saw  the  porter  loading  his  gun,  and 
heard  the  gardener  talking  of  his  sharp  scythe,  and  the  rounds  he  was  to 
make  at  night." 

"  Much  I  care  for  the  porter's  gun,  and  the  gardener's  scythe!" 

"Well,  father;  but  listen  to  me  a  moment,  I  conjure  you.  Suppose 
you  knock,  and  the  door  is  opened,  the  porter  will  ask  you  what  you 
want." 

"  I  tell  him  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  superior,  and  so  walk  into  the 
convent." 

"  But,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  La  Mayeux,  "  when  once  you  have  crossed 
tke  courtyard,  you  reach  a  second  door  with  a  wicket.  A  nun  comes  to 
it,  to  see  who  rings,  and  does  not  open  the  door  till  she  knows  the  object 
of  the  visit." 

"  I  will  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  see  the  superior." 

"  Then,  father,  as  you  are  not  known  in  the  convent,  they  will  go  and 
inform  the  superior." 

"  Well,  what  then?" 

"  She  will  come  down." 

"  What  then?" 

"  She  will  ask  you  what  you  w>int,  Mr.  Dagobert." 

"  What  I  want? — the  devil!    I  want  my  children!" 

"One  minute's  patience,  father.  You  cannot  doubt,  from  the  pre- 
cautions they  have  taken,  that  they  wish  to  detain  these  young  ladies 
against  /Mr  will,  and  against  yours." 

"  Doubt!  I  am  sure  of  it.  To  come  to  that  point,  they  began  by  turn- 
ing the  head  of  my  poor  wife." 

"  Then,  father,  the  superior  will  reply  to  you,  that  she  does  not  know 
•what  you  mean,  and  that  the  young  ladies  are  not  in  the  convent." 

*'  And  I  will  reply  to  her,  that  they  are  in  the  convent — witness  La 
Mayeux  and  Rabat-joie." 

"  The  superior  will  answer  that  she  does  not  know  you,  that  she  has  no 
explanations  to  give  you,  and  she  will  close  the  wicket." 

"  Then  I  break  it  open^since  one  must  come  to  that  in  the  end — so 
leave  me  alone,  1  tell  you!  leave  me  alone!" 

"  And,  at  this  noise  and  violence,  the  porter  will  run  and  fetch  the 
guard,  and  they  will  begin  by  arresting  you." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  your  poor  children  then,  Mr.  Dagobert?" 
Baid  La  Mayeux. 

Agricola's  father  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  feel  the  truth  of 
these  observations  of  Lu  Mayeux  and  his  son;  but  he  knew  also,  tliat, 
cost  what  it  niiglit,  the  orf)lians  mu.st  be  delivered  before  tlie  morrow. 
The  alternative  w'as  tt;rriblc — so  terrible,  that,  pressing  his  two  hands 
to  his  burning  forehead,  Dagol)ert  sank  back  upon  a  stone  bench  as  if 
Btruck  down  by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  his  position. 

Agricola  and  La  Mayeux,  deeply  moved  by  this  mute  despair,  ox- 
changt'd  a  l(«)k  of  sadness.  The  .wniith,  seating  himself  bcsich'  the  soi- 
dier,  said  to  liim:  "  Do  not  bi'  down-litarted,  father.  Iteinember  what 
La  Mayeux  has  told  you.  By  going  with  this  ring  cf  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardovillo's  to  the  influential  gentlemen  she  named,  the  j'oung  ladies 
may  b(!  free  by  to-morrow,  or,  at.  worst,  by  the  day  after." 

"  lilood  and  tlumdcr!  you  wish  to  (lri\e  me  mad!"  exclaimed  Dago- 
bert, uturtiug  up  from  the  bench,  and  looking  at  La  Mayeux  and  bis  soo 
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with  so  savage  an  expression  that  Aa:ricola  and  the  seamstress  drew 
baek  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  nneasiness. 

"Pardon,  my  children!"  said  Dairobert,  recoverins  himself  after  a 
long  silence.  "  I  am  wrong  to  get  in  a  passion,  for  we  do  not  understand 
one  another.  What  you  say  is  true;  and  yet  I  am  right  to  spt  ak  as  I  do. 
Listen  to  me.  Thou  art  an  honest  man,  Agricola;  thou  art  an  honest 
girl,  La  Mayeux;  what  I  tell  you  is  meant  for  you  alone.  I  have  brought 
these  children  from  the  depths  of  Siberia;  do  yon  know  whyV  That 
they  may  be  to-morrow  morning  at  the  Rue  Saint-Francois.  If  they  are 
not  there  I  have  failed  to  execute  the  last  wish  of  their  dying  mother." 

"■  At  the  Rue  Saint-Fraucois,  No.  3  ?"  cried  Agricola,  interrupting  his 
father. 

"Yes;  how  dost  thou  know  the  number?"  said  Dagobert. 

"  Is  not  the  date  inscribed  on  a  bronze  medal?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dagobert,  more  and  more  surprised;  "  who  told  thee?" 

"  One  instant,  father!"  exclaimed  Agricola;  "let  me  reflect.  I  think  I 
guess  it.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  my  good  Mayeux,  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  was  not  mad?" 

"  She  is  not  mad.  They  detain  her  in  this  asylum,  to  prevent  her  com- 
municating with  any  one.  She  believes  herself,  like  the  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon,  the  victim  of  an  odious  machination." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  cried  the  smith:  '•  I  understand  all  now.  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  has  the  same  interest  as  the  orphans,  to  appear  to- 
morrow at  the  Rue  Saint-Francois.     And  she  does  not  perhaps  know  it." 

"  How  so?" 

"  One  word  more,  my  good  Mayeux.  Did  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
tell  thee,  that  she  had  a  powerful  motive  to  obtain  her  freedom  by  to- 
morrow?' 

"  No;  for  when  she  save  me  this  ring  for  the  Count  de  Montbron,  she 
said  to  me:  'By  his  means,  both  I  and  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  will 
be  at  liberty,  either  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  ' " 

"But  explain  thyself  then,"  .said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  with  impatience. 

"  Just  now,"  replied  the  smith,  "  when  j'ou  came  to  seek  me  in  prison, 
I  told  you,  father,  that  I  had  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  and  that  I  would 
rejoin  j-ou  at  home." 

"  Yes;  and  I  went  on  my  side,  to  take  some  measures  of  which  I  will 
speak  to  you  presently." 

"I  ran  instantly  to  the  pavilion  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  not  knowing 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  mad,  or  passed  for  mad.  A  servant, 
who  opened  the  door  to  me,  informed  me  that  tlie  young  lady  had  been 
seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  madness.  You  may  conceive,  father, 
what  a  blow  that  was  to  me  I — I  asked  where  she  was;  they  answered,  that 
they  did  not  know.  I  asked  if  I  could  speak  to  any  of  the  family;  as  my 
blouse  did  not  inspire  any  great  confidence,  they  replied  that- none  of  her 
family  are  at  present  here.  I  was  in  despair,  but  an  idea  occurred  to  me. 
I  said  to  myself;  "If  she  is  mad,  her  doctor  must  know  where  they  have 
taken  her;  if  she  is  in  a  state  to  hear  me,  he  will  take  me  to  her;  if  not, 
I  will  speak  to  her  doctor,  as  I  would  to  her  relations.  A  doctor  is  often 
a  friend.'  I  asked  the  servant  therefore  to  give  me  tlie  doctor's  address. 
I  obtained  it  without  difficulty — Dr.  Baleinier,  No.  12,  Rue  Taranne. 
I  ran  thither,  but  he  had  gone  out;  they  told  me,  that  I  should  find  him 
about  five  o'clock  at  his  asylum,  which  is  -next  door  to  the  convent.  That 
is  how  we  have  met." 

"  But  the  medal?  the  medal?"  said  Dagobert,  impatiently;  "  where 
didst  thou  see  it?" 

"It  is  with  regard  to  this  and  other  things,  that  I  wished  to  make  im- 
portant comni'-ii-ations  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"And  these  co)L.mur.ications — what  are  thej  ?"' 

"  The  fact  is  this,  father,  I  had  gone  to  her  the  day  of  your  departure, 
to  beg  her  to  get  me  bail.    I  was  followed;  and,  when  she  learned  thi.j 
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from  her  waiting-woman,  .<he  concealed  me  in  a  hiding-place  in  her  pj*. 
vilion.  It  was  a  sort  of  little  vaulted  room,  in  which  no  light  was  aci- 
mitted,  except  through  a  tunnel,  made  like  a  chimney;  yet,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  could  see  pretty  clearly.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
looked  all  about  me,  and  saw,  that  the  walls  were  covered  with  wainscot- 
ing. Tlie  entrance  to  this  room  was  composed  of  a  sliding  panel,  mov- 
ing by  means  of  weights  and  wheels  admirably  contrived.  As  these 
concern  my  trade,  I  was  interested  in  them,  so  I  examined  the  springs 
with  curiosity,  and  understood  the  nature  of  their  play,  but  there  was  one 
brass  knob,  of  which  I  could  not  discover  the  use.  It  was  in  vain  to 
pull  and  move  it  from  right  to  left,  none  of  the  springs  were  touched. 
I  said  to  myself:  'This  knob  no  doubt  belongs  to  another  piece  of 
mechanism ' — and  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  instead  of  drawing  it  toward 
me,  to  push  it  with  force.  Directly  after.  I  heard  a  grating  sound,  and 
perceived,  .just  above  the  entrance  of  the  hiding-place,  one  of  the  panels, 
about  two  feet  square,  fly  open  like  the  door  of  a  secretary.  As  I  had 
no  doubt  pushed  tlie  spring  rather  too  abruptly,  a  little  bronze  medal 
and  chain  fell  out  with  the  shock." 

"  And  thou  sawest  the  address — Rue  Saint-Francois?"  cried  Dago- 
bert. 

"Yes,  father;  and,  with  this  medal,  a  sealed  letter  fell  to  the  ground. 
On  picking  it  up,  I  saw  that  it  was  addressed  in  large  letters:  For 
Madanoiselle  de  Uardoville.  To  be  opened  by  her,  the  tnoment  it  is  delivered. 
Under  these  words,  I  saw  the  initials  R.  and  C,  accompanied  by  a 
flourish,  and  this  date:  Paris,  the  ]2th  yorertibcr,  1830.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  envelope,  I  perceived  two  seals,  with  the  letters  R.  and  C,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet." 

"And  these  seals  were  unbroken?"  asked  La  Mayeux. 

"  Perfectly  whole." 

"  No  doubt,  then,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  papers,"  said  the  seamstress. 

"That  was  my  first  idea,  since  she  was  recommended  to  cper  t'i<=  Is^tev 
immediately,  and,  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  which  bore 
date  two  years  back,  the  seals  remained  untouched." 

"It  is  evident,"  said  Dagobcrt.     "What  didst  thou  do?" 

"  I  replaced  the  whole  where  it  was  before,  promising  myself  to  info:"" 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  of  it.  But  a  few  minutes  after,  tliey  entere<* 
my  hiding-place,  which  had  been  discovered,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again. 
1  was  only  able  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  doubtfnl  meaning  to  one  of 
her  waiting-women,  on  the  subject  of  what  I  had  found,  hoping  thereby 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  her  mistress— and,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
write  to  thee,  my  good  Mayeux,  I  begged  thee  to  go  and  call  upon 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  But  this  medal,"  said  Dagobert,  "  is  exactly  like  that  possessed  by 
the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.     How  canst  thou  account  for  this?" 

"  Nothing  is  so  plain,  father.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardcvilie  is  theii'  re- 
lation.    I  remember  now,  that  she  told  mo  so." 

"  A  relation  of  Rose  and  Blanclie?" 

"  Yes,"  added  La  Mayeux;  "  she  told  that  also  to  me,  just  now." 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  Dagobert,  looking  anxiously  at  his  son,  "dost 
thou  now  understand  why  I  must  have  my  cliildren  this  very  day?  Doat 
thou  now  understand,  as  their  poor  mother  told  mo  on  her  death-bed, 
that  out!  day's  delay  might  ruin  all?  Dost  tliou  now  see  that  I  cannot 
be  Hatisfied  with  a  jMihaps lu-nwrrow  when  I  have  come  all  the  way 
from  Siberia  only  that  those  eliildnii  niiiclit  be  to-morrow  in  tho  Ruo 
Sainl-FrancoisV  Dost  tiioii  at  last  perceive  that  I  must  have  them  thia 
night,  even  if  I  were  to  set  fire  to  the  convent?" 

"Hut,  fatlier,  if  you  employ  violence- " 

"  Zound«I  (lost  know  wliat  tho  (ioinmissary  of  police  answered  rae  this 
morning,  when  I  went  to  him,  to  renew  my  charge  against  thy  mother's 
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confessor.    He  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  proof,  and  that  they  could 
do  nothing." 

"  But  now  there  is  proof,  father,  for  at  least  we  know  where  the  yoang 
girls  are.  With  that  certainty  we  shall  be  strong.  The  law  is  more 
powerfnl  than  all  the  superiors  of  convents  in  the  world." 

"And  the  Count  de  Montbron,  to  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
begs  j'ou  to  apply,"  .«aid  La  Mayeux,  "  is  a  man  of  influence.  Tell  him 
the  reasons  that  make  it  so  important  for  these  young  ladies,  as  well  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  to  be  at  liberty  this  evening — and  he  will 
certainly  hasten  the  course  of  justice,  and  to-night  your  children  will  be 
'restored  to  you." 

"La  May eux  is  in  the  right,  father.  Go  to  the  count.  Meanwhile,  I 
will  run  to  tlie  commissary,  and  tell  him  that  we  now  know  where  the 
young  girls  are  confined.  Do  thou  go  home,  and  wait  for  us,  my  good 
Mayeux — is  it  not  so  father?    We  will  meet  at  our  own  house." 

Dagobcrt  had  remained  plunged  in  ttiought;  suddenly  he  said  to 
Agricola:  "Be  it  so.  I  will  follow  thy  counsels.  But  .suppose  the  com- 
missary says  to  thee:  'We  cannot  act  before  to-morrow.' — suppose  the 
Count  de  Montbron  says  to  me  the  same  thing — do  not  think  I  shall  stand 
with  my  arms  folded  till  the  morning." 

"But,  father " 

"It  is  enough,"  resumed  the  soldier,  in  a  firm  voice;  "I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  Run  to  the  commissary,  my  boy;  wait  for  us  at  home, 
my  good  Mayeux;  I  will  go  to  the  count.  Give  me  the  ring.  Now  for 
the  address!" 

"The  Count  de  Montbron,  No.  7,  Place  Vendome,"  said  La  Mayeux; 
"you  come  on  behalf  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"I  have  a  good  memory,"  answered  the  soldier.  "We  will  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche." 

"  Yes,  father;  have  good  courage.  You  will  see  that  the  law  protects 
and  defends  honest  people." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  the  soldier;  "because,  without  that,  hon- 
est people  would  be  obliged  to  protect  and  defend  themselves.  Farewell, 
my  children!  we  will  meet  soon  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche.'* 

******* 

When  Dagobert,  Agricola,  and  La  Mayeux  departed,  it  was  already 
dark  night. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

THE     MEETING. 

It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rain  dashes  against  the  windows 
of  Frances  Baudoin's  apartment  in  tlie  Rue  Brise-Miche,  whilst  violent 
squalls  of  Vvind  shake  the  badly-closed  doors  and  casements.  The 
disorder  aud  confusion  of  this  humble  abode,  usually  kept  with  so  much 
care  and  neatness,  bore  testimony  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  sad 
events  which  had  thus  disturbed  existences  hitherto  peaceful  in  their 
obscurity. 

The  paved  floor  was  soiled  with  mud,  and  a  thick  layer  of  ■«  ust  covered 
the  fui-niture,  once  so  bright  and  clean.  Since  Frances  was  taken  away 
by  the  commissary,  the  bed  had  not  been  made;  Dagobert  had  thrown 
himself  upon  it  for  a  few  hours  in  his  clothes,  when,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  crushed  by  despair,  he  had  returned  at  night  from  new  and 
vain  attempts  to  discover  the  retreat  of  Rose  and  Blanche.  Upon  the 
drawers  stood  a  bottle,  a  glass,  and  some  fragments  of  dry  bread, 
proving  the  frugality  of  the  soldier,  whose  means  of  subsistence  were 
reduced  to  the  money  lent  by  the  pawnbroker,  upon  the  things  pledged 
by  La  Mayeux,  after  the  arrest  of  Frances. 

By  the  faint  light  ol  a  candle,  placed  upon  the  little  stove,  now  cold 
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as  marble,  for  the  stock  of  wood  had  long  been  exhansted,  one  might 
have  seen  La  Maycux  sleeping  upon  a  chair,  her  head  resting  on  her 
bosom,  her  hands  concealed  beneath  her  little  cotton  apron,  and  her  feet 
resting  on  the  last  bar;  whilst,  from  time  to  time,  she  shivered  in  her 
damp  and  chill  garments. 

After  a  long  day  of  fatigue  and  divers  emotions,  the  poor  creature  had 
eaten  nothing.  Had  she  even  thought  of  it,  she.would  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  bread.  Waiting  for  the  return  of  Dagobert  and  Agricola,  she 
had  sunk  into  an  agitated  sleep— very  different,  alas!  from  calm  and  re^ 
fpe.shing  slumbers.  From  time  to  time,  she  half  opened  her  eyes 
uneasily,  and  looked  around  her.  Then  again,  overcome  by  an  ii-resist- 
ible  heaviness,  her  head  fell  upon  her  bosom. 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the 
•wind,  a  slow  and  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  landing-place.    The  door 
■  opened,  and  Dagobert  entered,  followed  by  Eabat-joie. 

Waking  with  a  start,  La  Mayeux  raised  her  head  hastily,  sprang  from 
her  chair,  and,  advancing  rapidly  to  meet  Agricola's  father,  said  to  him: 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dagobert!  have  you  "good  news?    Have  you " 

La  Mayeux  could  not  continue,  she  was  so  struck  with  the  gloomy  ex- 
pression of  the  soldier's  features.  Absorbed  in  his  reflections,  he  did 
not  at  first  appear  to  perceive  the  seamstress,  but  threw  himself  de- 
gpondingly  on  a  chair,  rested  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  After  a  'ong  meditation,  he  rose,  and  said  in  a  low  voice: 
"  It  must — yes,  it  must  be  done!" 

Taking  a  few  steps  up  and  down  the  room,  Dagobert  looked  around 
him,  as  if  in  search  of  something.  At  length,  after  about  a  minute's 
examination,  he  perceived,  near  the  stove,  a  bar  of  iron,  perhaps  two 
feet  long,  servinsr  to  lift  the  lid  of  the  boiler,  when  too  hot  for  the  lingers. 
Taking  this  in  hi^s  hand,  he  looked  at  it  closely,  balanced  it  to  judge  of 
Its  weight,  and  then  laid  it  down  upon  the  drawers  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction.   • 

La  Mayeux,  surprised  at  the  long  silence  of  Dasobert,  followed  his 
movements  with  timid  and  uncasv  curiosity.  But  soon  her  sui-prise  gave 
■way  to  fright,  when  she  .saw  tlie  soldier  take  down  his  knapsack,  place 
it  upon  a  chair,  open  it  and  draw  from  it  a  pair  of  pocket-pistols,  the 
locks  of  which  he  tried  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Seized  with  terror,  the  seamstress  could  not  forbear  exclaiming: 
"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Dagobert!  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

The  soldier  looked  at  La  Mayeux,  as  if  he  only  now  perceived  lier  for 
the  first  time,  and  said  to  her  in  a  cordial,  but  abrupt  voice:  "  Good 
evening,  mv  good  girl!    Wliat  is  the  time?"  ,     ^  „ 

"  Eight  o'clock  has  just  struck  at  Saint-Mciry's,  Mr.  Dagobert." 
"  Ei"ht  o'elO!;k,"  said  the  soldier,  speaking  to  himself;  "only  eight!" 
A  ikL  placing  the  pistols  by  the  side  of  the  iron  bar,  he  appeared  again 
ii;  r.fltvt,  wliilst  he  cast  his  eyes  around  him. 

"Mr.  Dagobert,"  ventured  to  ask  La  Mayeux,  "you  have  not  then 
good  n('Wb?" 
"No." 

That  single  word  was  pronounced  by  the  soldier  in  so  sharp  a  tone, 
that  La  Mayenx,  not  daring  to  question  him  further,  sat  down  in  silence. 
Rabat-joic  came  to  lean  his  head  on  the  knees  of  tlie  young  girl,  and 
followed  the  movements  of  Dagobert  with  as  much  curiosity  as  herself. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  pensive  and  .silent,  the  soldier 
appronched  tlie  l)ed,  took  a  sheet  from  it,  appeared  to  measure  its  length, 
and  then  said,  tutning  toward  La  Mayeux:  "The  scissors!" 

"  But,  Mr.  Dagobert "  . 

"  Vaww,  my  good  girl,  the  scissors!"  replied  Dagobert,  in  a  kind  tone, 
but  on<(  that  commanded  obedience.     Tlie  seamstress  took  the  ^cisso^s 
InjiM  tlici  work  bawket  of  Frances,  and  presented  them  to  the  soldier. 
*'  I^owhold  tlie  other  end  of  the  sheet,  my  gfirl,  and  draw  it  out  tight." 
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Jn  a  few  minutes,  Dagobert  had  cut  the  sheet  into  four  strips,  which 
«e  rolled  up  in  the  fashion  of  cords,  fastening  them  here  and  theie 
Vvith  bits  of  tape,  so  as  to  preserve  their  form,  and  tying  them  strongly 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  rope  of  about  twenty  feet  long.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  suffice  him,  for  he  said  to  himself:  "  Now  I  must  have  a 
hook." 

Again  he  looked  around  him;  and  La  Mayeux,  more  and  more  fright- 
ened, for  she  now  no  longer  doubted  the  designs  of  Dagobert,  said  to 
him  timidly:  "  Mr.  Dagobert,  Agricola  has  not  yet  come  in.  It  may  be 
some  good  news  that  makes  him^o  late." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  bitterly,  as  he  continued  to  cast  round  his 
eyes,  in  search  of  something  he  wanted;  "good  news  like  mine!  But  I 
must  have  a  strong,  iron  hook." 

Still  looking  about,  he  found  one  of  the  coarse,  gray  sacks,  that  Fran- 
ces was  accustomed  to  make.  He  took  it,  opened  it,  and  said  to  La 
Mayeux: 

"  Put  me  the  iron  bar  and  the  cord  into  this  bag,  my  girl.  It  will  be 
easier  to  carry. 

"  Heavens!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  whilst  she  obeyed  his  directions;  "  you 
will  not  go  without  seeing  Agricola,  Mr.  Dagobert?  He  may  perhaps 
have  some  good  news  to  tell  you." 

"Be  satisfied!    I  shall  wait  for  my  boy.    I  must  not  start  before  ten 
o'clock — so  I  have  time  " 
"Alas,  Mr.  Dagobert!  have  you  then  lost  all  nope?" 
"  On  the  contrary.     I  have  good  hope — in  myself." 
So  sa}ing,  Dagobert  twisted  the  upper  end  of  the  sack,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  drawers,  by  the  side  of  his  pistols. 
"  At  all  events,  you  will  wait  for  Agricola,  Mr.  Dagobert?" 
"  Yes — if  he  arrive  before  ten  o'clock." 
"  Alas!  you  have  then  quite  made  up  your  mind?" 
"  Quite.     And  yet,  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  believe  in  bad  omens- — " 
"  Sometimes,   Mr.   Dagobert,   omens  do  not  deceive  one,"  said  L» 
Mayeux,  hoping  to  induce  the  soldier  to  abandon  his  dangerous  resolu- 
tion, 

"Yes,"  resumed  Dagobert;  "  old  women  say  so — and,  although  I  am 
not  an  old  woman,  what  I  saw  just  now  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
After  all,  I  may  have  taken  a  feeling  of  anger  for  a  presentiment." 
"  What  have  you  then  seen?" 

"  I  will  tell  it  you,  my  good  girl;  it  may  help  to  pass  the  time,  which 
appears  long  enough.  Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  exclaimed:  "  Was 
it  the  half-hour,  that  just  struck?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dagobert;  it  is  half-past  eight." 

"  Still  an  hour  and  a  half,"  said  Dagobet,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  This," 
he  added,  "  is  what  I  saw.  As  I  came  along  the  street,  my  notice  was 
attracted  by  a  large  red  placard,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  black  pan- 
ther devouring  a  white  horse.  That  sight  gave  me  a  turn;  for  you 
must  know,  my  good  Mayeux,  that  a  black  panther  destroyed  a  poor 
old  white  horse  that  I  had,  the  companion  of  Rabat-joie,  and  whose 
name  was  Jovial." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  once  so  familiar,  Rabat-joie,  who  was 
crouching  at  the  feet  of  La  Mayeux,  raised  his  head  hastily,  and  looked 
at  Dagobert. 

"You  see  that  beasts  have  memory — he  recollects,"  said  the  soldier, 
sighing  himself  at  the  remembrance.  Then,  addressing  his  dog,  he 
added:  "  Dost  remember  Jovial?" 

On  hearing  this  name  a  second  time  pronounced  by  his  master,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  Rabat-joie  gave  a  low  growl,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  old  traveling-companion. 

"It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  incident,  J[r.  Dagobert,"  said  La 
Mayeux,  "  to  find  upon  this  placard  a  panther  devouring  a  horse." 
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"  That  IS  nothing  yet;  51011  shall  hear  the  rest.  I  dreiv  ncpf  the  hill, 
and  read  in  it  that  one  Morok,  just  arrived  from  Germanj-,  is  about  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  theater  different  wild  beasts  that  he  has  tamed,  and  amongst 
others  a  magniflcent  lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  black  panther  of  Java,  named 
Peath." 

"  What  an  awful  name!"  said  La  Mayeux. 

"Tou  will  think  it  more  awful,  my  child,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is 
the  very  panther  which  strangled  my  horse  at  Leipsic,  four  months  ago." 

•'Good  heaven!  you  are  right,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  La  Mayeux.  "It 
ikr  truly  awful." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Dagobert,  whose  countenance  was  growing  more 
and  more  gloomy;  "  that  is  not  all.  It  was  by  means  of  this  very  Morok, 
the  owner  of  the  panther,  that  I  and  my  poor  children  were  imprisoned 
in  Leipsic." 

"  And  this  wicked  man  is  in  Paris,  and  wishes  you  evil?"  said  La 
Mayeux.  "Oh!  you  are  right,  Mr.  Dagobert;  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself;  it  is  a  bad  omen." 

"  It  will  be  a  bad  one  for  him,  if  I  catch  him,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a 
hollow  tone.     "  We  have  old  accounts  to  settle." 

"  Mr.  Dagobert,  cried  La  Mayeux,  listening;  "  some  one  is  running  up 
the  stairs.     It  is  Agricola's  footstep.    I  am  sure  he  has  good  news." 

"  That  will  just  do,"  said  the  soldier,  hastily,  without  answering  La 
Maj'eux.  "  Agricola  is  a  smith.  He  will  be  able  to  find  me  the  iron 
hook." 

A  few  moments  after,  Agricola  entered  the  room;  but,  alas!  the  seam- 
stress perceived  at  the  first  glance,  in  the  dejected  countenance  of  the 
workman,  the  ruin  of  her  cherished  hopes. 

"  W^ell!"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  in  a  tone  which  clearly  announced 
the  little  faith  he  attached  to  the  steps  taken  by  Agricola;  "  well,  what 
news?" 

"  Father  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad — to  make  one  dash  one's  brains 
out  against  the  wall!"  cried  the  smith,  in  a  rage. 

Dagobert  turned  toward  La  Mayeux,  and  said  to  her:  "  You  see,  my 
poor  child — I  am  sure. of  it." 

"And  you,  father?"  cried  Agricola;  "have  you  seen  the  Count  de 
Montbron? " 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron  set  out  for  Lorraine  three  days  ago.  That 
is  my  good  news,"  continued  the  soldier,  with  bitter  irony;  "  let  us  have 
thine — I  long  to  know  all.  I  long  to  know,  if,  on  appealing  to  the  laws, 
which,  as  you  told  me,  protect  and  defend  honest  people,  it  ever  happen 
that  the  rogues  get  the  best  of  it.  I  want  to  know  tLis,  and  then  I  want 
an  iron  hook — so  I  count  upon  thee  for  both." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  father?" 

"First,  tell  m«  what  thou  hast  done.  We  have  time.  It  is  not  much 
more  than  half-pa.st  eight.    On  leaving  me,  where  didst  thou  go  first?" 

"  To  the  coiniuissary,  who  had  already  received  your  depositions." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  thee?" 

"After  having  very  kindly  listened  to  all  I  had  to  state,  he  answered, 
that  these  young  girls  were  placed  in  a  respectable  house,  a  convent — so 
that  there  did  not  appear  any  urgent  necessity  for  their  immediate  removal 
— and  besides,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  a  religious  dwelling,  upon  your  simple  testimony;  to-morrow,  he  will 
make  his  report  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  steps  will  be  taken  accord- 
ingly." 

"  Yes,  yes — they  wouM  put  off  everything,"  said  the  .soldier. 

"  'But,  sir,' answered  I  to  liini,"  itsumcd  Agricola,  "  '  it  is  now,  it  is  thi.s 
very  night,  that  you  ought  to  act,  for  if  these  young  girls  should  not  bo 
present  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Itiie  Haiut-Francois,  their  interests 
may  suffer  incalculable  damage.'  '  1  urn  sorry  for  it,'  replied  he,  '  but  I 
cauDut,  upuu  your  simple  declaration,  or  that  of  your  father,  who  (likQ 
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yourself)  is  no  relation  or  connection  of  these  young  persons,  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  forms,  which  could  not  be  set  aside,  even  on  the  demand  of 
a  family.  Tlie  law  has  its  delays  and  its  formalities,  to  which  we  aro 
obliged  to  submit.' " 

"Certainly!"  said  Dagobert.  "We  must  submit  to  them,  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  cowardly  and  ungrateful  traitors!" 

"  Didst  speak  also  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  him?"  asked  La 
Mayeux. 

"  Yes— but  he  answered  me  on  this  subject  in  much  the  same  manner; 
'  It  was  very  serious;  there  was  no  proof  in  support  of  my  deposition.  A 
third  party  had  told  me  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  affirmed  she  was 
not  mad;  but  all  mad  people  pretend  to  be  sane.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, upon  my  sole  testimony,  take  upon  himself  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
respectable  physician.  But  he  would  report  upon  it,  and  the  law  would 
have  its  course  ' " 

"  When  I  wished  to  act  just  now  for  myself,"  said  Dagobert,  "  did  I 
not  foresee  all  this?    And  yet  I  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  you." 

"  But,  father,  what  you  wished  to  attempt  was  impossible,  and  you 
agreed  that  it  would  expose  you  to  far  too  dangerous  consequences." 

"So,"  resumed  the  soldier,  without  answering  his  son,  "  they  told  me 
in  plain  terms,  that  we  must  not  think  of  obtaining  legally  the  release  of 
Rose  and  Blanche  this  evening,  or  even  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  father.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  no  special  urgency,  The 
question  may  not  be  decided  for  two  or  three  days." 

"  That  is  all  I  wished  to  know,"  said  Dagobert,  rising,  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  his  son,  "I  did  not  consider  myself  beaten.  In 
despair,  but  believing  that  justice  could  not  remain  deaf  to  such  equi- 
table claims,  I  ran  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  hoping  to  find  there  a  judge,  a 
magistrate,  who  would  receive  my  complaint,  and  act  upon  it." 

"Well?"  said  the  soldier,  stopping  him. 

"  I  was  told  that  the  har  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi  shuts  every  day  at  five 
o'clock,  and  does  not  open  again  till  ten  in  the  morning.  Thinking  of 
your  despair,  and  of  the  position  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  I 
determined  to  make  one  more  attempt.  I  entered  a  guard-house  of 
troops  of  the  line,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant.  I  told  him  all.  He  saw 
that  I  was  so  much  moved,  and  I  spoke  with  such  warmth  and  convic- 
tion, that  he  became  interested.  '  Lieutenant, '  said  I  to  him,  '  grant  me 
one  favor.  Let  a  petty  officer  and  two  soldiers  go  to  the  convent,  to 
obtain  a  legal  entrance.  Let  them  ask  to  see  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon,  and  learn  whether  it  is  their -choice  to  remain,  or  to  return  to  my 
father,  who  brought  them  from  Russia.  You  will  then  see  if  they  are  not 
detained  against  their  will '  " 

"  And  what  answer  did  he  give  thee,  Agricola?"  asked  La  Mayeux, 
whilst  Dagobert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down. 

" '  My  good  fellow,'  said  he,  '  what  you  ask  me  is  impos.iiblo.  I  under- 
stand your  motives,  but  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  so  serious  a  measure. 
I  should  lose  my  commission,  were  I  to  enter  a  convent  by  force.' 
' Then,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do?  It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  head.'  'Faith. 
I  don't  know,'  said  the  lieutenant;  '  it  will  be  safest,  I  think,  to  wait.' 
Then,  believing  I  had  done  all  that  was  possible,  father,  I  resolved  to 
come  back,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  have  been  more  fortunate  than  I 
— but,  alas!  I  was  deceived!" 

So  saying,  the  smith  sank  upon  a  chair,  for  he  was  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  fatigue.  There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence,  after 
those  words  of  Agricola,  which  destroyed  ttie  last  hopes  of  these  three 
persons,  mute  and  cru.shed  beneath  the  strokes  of  an  inexorable  fatality. 

A  new  lucideut  came  to  augment  the  sad  and  painful  character  of  this 
«ceue. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISCOVERIES. 

f  The  door,  which  Agricola  had  not  thought  of  fastening,  opened  as  it 
were  timidly,  and  Frances  Baudoin,  the  wife  of  Dagobert,  pale,  sinking, 
hardly  able  to  support  herself,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

The  soldier,  Agricola,  and  La  Mayeux  were  plunged  in  such  deep  de- 
jection, that  neither  of  them  at  first  perceived  the  entrance  of  Frances. 
This  latter  advanced  about  two  steps  into  the  room,  fell  upon  her  knees, 
,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  said  in  a  weak  and  humble  voice: .  "My 
'  poor  husband — pardon!" 

At  these  words,  Agricola  and  La  Mayeiix,  whose  backs  were  toward 
the  door,  turned  round  suddenly,  and  Dagobert  hastily  raised  his  head. 

"My  mother!"  cried  Agricola,  running  to  Frances. 

"  My  wife!"  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  also  rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
unfortunate  woman. 

"  On  thy  knees,  dear  mother!"  said  Agricola,  stooping  down  to  em- 
brace her  affectionately.     "  Get  up,  I  entreat  thee!" 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  Frances,  in  her  mild,  firm  accent.  "I  will  not 
rise,  till  thy  father  has  forgiven  me.  I  have  wi'onged  him  much — now  I 
know  it." 

"  Forgive  thee,  my  poor  wife?"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  drew  near  with 
emotion.  "Have  I  ever  accused  thee,  except  in  my  first  moment  of 
despair?  ,No,  no;  it  was  the  bad  priests  that  I  accused,  and  there  I  was 
right.  Well!  I  have  thee  again,"  added  he,  assisting  his  son  to  raise 
Frances;  "that  is  one  grief  the  less.  They  have  then  restored  thee  to 
liberty?  Yesterday,  I  could  not  even  learn  in  what  prison  they  had  put 
thee.  I  have  so  many  cares,  that  I  could  not  think  of  thee  only.  But 
come,  dear  wife;  sit  down!" 

"  How  feeble  thou  art,  dear  mother! — ^how  cold — ^how  pale!"  said 
Agricola  with  anguish,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  Why  didst  thou  not 
let  us  know!"  added  he.  "  We  would  have  gone  to  fetch  thee.  But  how 
thou  tremblest!  Thy  hands  are  frozen!"  continued  the  smith,  as  he 
knelt  down  before  Frances.  Then  turning  toward  La  Mayeux;  "  Pray 
make  a  little  fire  directly." 

"  I  thought  of  it,  as  soon  as  thy  father  came  in,  Agricola,  but  there  is 
neither  wood  nor  charcoal  left." 

"  Then  pray  borrow  some  of  Father  Loriot,  my  dear  Mayeux.  He  is 
too  cood  a  fellow  to  refuse.  My  poor  mother  trembles  so— she  might 
fall  ill." 

Hardly  had  he  said  the  words,  than  La  Mayeux  went  out.  The  smith 
rose  from  tlie  ground,  took  the  blanket  from  the  bed,  and  carc^fuUv 
wrapped  it  about  the  knees  and  feet  of  his  mother.  Then,  again  kjieol-' 
ing  down,  he  said  to  her:  "Thy  hands,  dear  mother!" — and,  taking 
those  feeble  palms  in  his  own,  he  tried  to  warm  them  witli  his  breath. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  tliis  picture — the  robust  young 
man,  with  his  energetic  and  resolute  countenance,  expressing  by  his 
looks  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  paying  the  most  delicate  attentions  to 
his  i)Oor,  pale,  trembling  mother. 

Dagobert,  kind-hearted  as  his  son,  went  to  fetch  a  pillow,  and  brought 
It  to  his  wife,  saying:  "Lean  forward  «,  little,  and  I  will  put  this  pillow 
behind  thee;  thou  wilt  be  more  comfortable,  and  warmer." 

"  How  you  bolli  spoil  me!"  said  Frances,  trying  to  siinle.  "  And  thou 
to  be  so  kind,  after  all  tiie  ill  I  iiave  done  thee!"  added  siie  to  Dagobert, 
as,  disengaging  one  of  her  hands  from  tho.se  of  her  son,  she  took  tlio 
hand  of  the  soldier  and  pressed  it  to  her  tearful  eyes.  "  In  prison,"  said 
she,  in  a  low  voic  e,  "  1  had  time  to  repent." 

"The  heart  of  Agricola  was  near  breaking  at  the  thought  that  his 
laotber— with  all  her  piety,  and  goodness,  and  angelic  purity— should  for 
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a  moment  have  been  confined  in  prison  with  so  many  miserable  creat- 
ures. He  would  have  made  some  attempt  to  console  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  painful  past,  but  he  feared  to  give  a  new  shock  to  Dagobert,  and 
was  silent. 

"I  have  seen  Gabriel  too,"  said  Frances,  dryinjghcr  tears;  "  he  is  coi 
fined  at  home.     His  superiors  have  rigorously  forbidden  his  going  oU 
Luckily,  thev  did  not  prevent  his  receiving  me;  for  his  words,  his  coun- 
sels, have  opened  my  eyes  to  many  things;  it  is  from  him  that  1  learned 
how  guilty  I  had  been  to  thee,  my  poor  husband." 

"  How  so?"  asked  Dagobert. 

"  Why,  thou  knowcst  that  if  I  caused  thee  so  much  grief,  it  was  not 
from  wickedness.  When  I  saw  thee  in  such  despair,  I  suffered  almost  as 
much  myself;  but  I  durst  not  tell  thee  so,  for  fear  of  breaking  my  oath. 
I  had  resolved  to  keep  it,  believing  that  I  did  well,  believing  that  it  was 
my  duty.  And  j  et  something  told  mc  that  it  could  not  be  my  duty  to 
cause  thee  so  much  pain.  '  Alas,  my  God!  enlighten  mel'  I  exclaimed 
in  n)y  prison,  as  I  knelt  down  and  prayed,  in  spite  of  the  mockeries  of 
the  other  women.  '  Why  should  a  just  and  pious  work,  commanded  by 
my  confessor,  the  most  respectable  of  men,  overwhelm  mc  and  miiio 
with  so  much  misery  ?  Have  mercy  on  me,  my  God,  and  teach  me  if  I 
have  done  wrong  without  knowing  it!'  As  I  pi-ayed  with  fervor,  God 
heard  me,  and  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  addressing  myself  to  Gabriel. 
'  I  thank  thee,  Father!  I  will  obey,'  said  I  within  myself.  'Gabriel  is 
like  my  own  child;  but  he  is  also  a  priest,  a  martyr — almost  a  saint.  If 
any  one  in  the  world  imitates  the  charity  of  our  Bles.sed  Saviour,  it  is 
surely  he.  When  I  leave  this  prison,  I  will  go  and  coasult  him,  and  he 
will  clear  up  my  doubts.'  " 

"Thou  art  right,  dear  mother,"  cried  Agricola;  "it  was  a  thought 
from  Heaven:  Gabriel  is  an  angel  of  purity,  courage,  nobleness — the 
type  of  the  true  and  good  priestl" 

"  Ah,  poor  wife!"  said  Dagobert,  with  bitterness;  "  if  thou  hadst  never 
had  any  confessor  but  Gabriel!" 

"  I  thought  of  it  before  he  went  on  his  journey,"  said  Frances,  with 
simplicity.  "  I  should  have  liked  to  confess  to  the  dear  boy — but  I 
fancied  the  Abbe  Dubois  would  be  offended,  and  that  Gabriel  would  bo 
too  indulgent  with  regard  to  my  sins." 

"  Thy  sins,  poor,  dear  mother?''  said  Agricola.  "  Didst  thou  ever  com- 
mit  any?" 

•'And  what  did  Gabriel  tell  thee?"  asked  the  soldier. 

"Alas!  my  dear;  had  I  but  had  such  an  interview  with  him  sooner! 
What  I  told  him  of  the  Abbe  Dubois  roused  his  suspicions,  &vl  he  ques- 
tioned me  (dear  child)  as  to  many  things,  of  which  he  had  never  soeken 
to  me  before.  Then  I  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart,  and  he  diil  t^e 
same  to  me,  and  we  both  made  sad  discoveries  with  regard  to  person^ 
whom  we  had  always  thought  very  respectable — and  who  yet  had  deceivea 
each  of  us,  unknown  to  the  other." 

"  How  so?" 

"  Why,  they  used  to  tell  him,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  things  tha* 
were  supposed  to  come  from  me — and  they  used  to  tell  me,  under  the 
came  seal  of  secrecy,  things  that  were  supijosed  to  come  from  him.  Thus, 
he  confessed  to  me,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  first  any  vocation  for  the 
priesthood;  but  they  told  him  that  I  should  not  believe  myself  safe  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  he  did  not  take  orders,  because  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  I  could  best  serve  the  Lord  by  giving  Him  so  good  a  servant; 
and  that  yet  I  had  never  dared  to  a.sk  Gabriel  himself  to  give  me  this 
proof  of  his  attachment,  though  I  had  taken  him  from  the  street,  a 
deserted  orphan,  and  brought  him  up  as  my  own  son,  at  the  cost  of  labor 
and  privations.  Then,  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  poor,  dear  child, 
thinkinw  he  could  please  me,  sacrificed  himself — and  entered  the  sem- 
inary." 
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"  That  is  horrible,"  said  Agrricola;  "  'tis  an  infamous  snare,  and,  for 
the  priests  who  were  guilty  of  it,  a  sacrilegious  lie!" 

"During  all  that  time,"  resumed  Frances,  "  they  were  holding  very 
different  language  to  me.  I  was  told  that  Gabriel  felt  his  vocation,  but 
that  he  durst  not  avow  it  to  me,  tor  fear  of  my  being  jealous  on  account 
of  Agricola,  who,  being  brought  up  for  a  workman,  would  not  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  as  those  which  the  priesthood  would  secure  to 
Gabriel.  So  when  he  asked  my  permission  to  enter  the  seminary — dear 
child!  he  entered  it  with  regret,  but  he  thought  he  was  making  me  so 
happy! — instead  of  discouraging  this  idea,  I  did  all  in  ray  power  to  per- 
suade him  to  follow  it,  assuring  him  that  he  could  not  do  better,  and 
that  it  would  occasion  me  great  joy.  You  understand,  I  exaggerated, 
for  fear  he  should  think  me  jealous  on  account  of  Agricola." 

"  What  an  odious  machination!"  said  Agricola,  in  amazement,  "  They 
were  speculating  in  this  unworthy  manner  upon  your  mutual  devotion. 
Thus,  Gabriel  saw  the  exj^ression  of  thy  dearest  wish,  in  the  almost 
forced  encouragement  given  to  his  resolution." 

"  Little  by  little,  however,  as  Gabriel  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  the 
vocation  really  came  to  him.  That  was  natural  enough;  he  was  born  to 
console  those  who  suffer,  and  devote  liimself  for  the  unfortunate.  He 
would  never  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  past,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
morning's  interview.  But  then  I  beheld  him,  who  is  usually  so  mild  and 
gentle,  become  indignant,  exasperated,  against  Mr.  Rodin  and  another 
person  whom  he  accuses.  He  had  serious  complaints  against  them 
already,  but  these  discoveries,  he  says,  will  make  up  the  measure." 

At  these  words  of  Frances,  Dagobert  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
as  if  to  recall  something  to  his  memory.  For  some  minutes,  he  had  list- 
ened with  surprise,  and  almost  terror,  to  the  account .  of  these  secret 
plots,  conducted  with  such  deep  and  crafty  dissimulation. 

Frances  continued:  "  When  at  last  I  acknowledged  to  Gabriel  that,  by 
the  advice  of  the  abbe  Dubois,  my  confessor,  I  had  delivered  to  a  stran- 
gtT  the  children  confided  to  my  husband — the  daughters  of  General 
Simon — the  dear  boy  blamed  me,  though  with  great  regret,  not  for  hav- 
ing wished  to  instruct  the  poor  orphans  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion, 
but  for  having  acted  without  the  consent  of  my  husband,  wlio  alone 
was  answerable  before  (Jod  and  man  for  the  charge  intrusted  to  him. 
Gabriel  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had 
given  me,  he  said,  bad  and  perfidious  counsels;  and  then,  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  an  angel,  the  dear  boy  consoled  me,  and  exhorted  me  to  come 
and  tell  thee  all,  my  poor  husband!  He  would  fain  have  accompanied 
me,  for  I  had  scarcely  courage  to  come  hither,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  the 
wrong  I  had  done  thee;  but,  unfortunately,  Gabriel  is  confined  at  the 
seminary,  by  strict  order  of  his  superiors;  he  could  not  come  with  me, 
and " 

Here  Dagobert,  who  seemed  much  agitated,  abruptly  interrupted  his 
wife.  "  One  word.  Francos,"  said  he;  "  for,*in  truth,  in  the  Tuidst  of  so 
many  cares  and  black,  dial)oli(;al  plots,  one  loses  oiu^'s  memory,  and  the 
head  begins  to  wander.  Didst  not  tell  me,  the  day  tlic  children  disap- 
jieared.  that  Gabriel,  when  taken  in  by  thee,  had  about  his  neck  a  bronze 
medal,  and  in  his  dress  a  pocket-book,  filled  with  papers  in  a  foreign 
languageV" 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"And  this  medal  and  these  papers  were  afterward  delivered  to  thy  con- 
fessor?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Anil  has  Gabriel  never  spoken  of  them  since?" 

"No." 

Agricola,  who  had  listened  to  these  confessions  of  his  mother,  looked 
at  her  with  surprise,  and  exclaimed:  "  Then  Gabriel  has  the  suine  inter 
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est  as  the  daughters  of  General  Simon,  or  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
to  be  at  the  Rue  Saint-Francois  to-morrow?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Dagobert.  "  And  now  dost  remember  what  he  said 
to  us,  just  after  my  arrival— that  in  a  few  days  he  would  need  our  sup- 
port in  a  serious  matter." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"And  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  at  his  seminary!  And  he  tells  thy  mother 
that  he  has  to  complain  of  his  superiors!  and  he  asked  us  for  our  sup- 
poi't  with  so  sad  and  grave  an  air,  that  1  said  to  him " 

"  He  would  speak  so,  if  about  to  engage  in  a  deadly  duel,"  inter- 
rupted Agricola.  "  True,  father!  and  yet  thou,  who  art  a  good  judge  of 
valor,  didst  acknowledge  that  Gabriel's  coui-age  was  equal  to  thine.  For 
him  so  to  fear  his  superiors,  the  danger  must  be  great  indeed." 

"  Now  that  I  have  heard  thy  mother,  I  understand  it  all,"  said  Dago- 
bert. "  Gabriel  is  like  Rose  and  Blanche,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, like  thy  mother,  like  all  of  us,  perhaps— the  victim  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  wicked  priests." 

"  Now  that  I  know  their  dark  machinations,  their  infernal  persever- 
ance, I  see,"  added  the  soldier,  in  a  whisper,  "that  it  requires  strength 
to  struggle  against  tiiem.     I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  their  power." 

"  Thou  art  right,  lather;  for  those  who  are  hypocritical  and  wicked 
Ao  as  much  harm  as  i,hose  who  are  good  and  charitable,  like  Gabriel,  do 
good.     There  is  no  more  implacable  enemy  than  a  bad  priest." 

"  I  know  it,  and  'tis  that  which  frightens  me;  for,  after  all,  my  poor 
children  are  in  their  hands.  But  is  all  lost?  Sliall  I  bring  myself  to  give 
them  up  without  an  effort?  Oh,  no!  no!  I  will  not  show  any  weak- 
ness— and  yet,  since  thy  mother  told  us  of  these  diabolical  plots,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is — but  I  seem  less  strong,  less  resolute.  Wiiat  is  pass- 
ing around  me  appears  so  terrible.  The  captiu'e  of  these  children  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  fact;  it  is  one  of  the  ramifications  of  a  vast  conspiracy, 
which  surrounds  and  threatens  us  all.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  and  those  I 
love  walked  together  in  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  serpents,  in  the  midst 
of  snares,  that  we  can  neither  see  nor  struggle  against.  "Well,  what 
would  you  have  me  say?  I  have  never  feared  death — I  am  not  a  cow- 
ard— and  yet  I  confess — yes,  I  confess  it  —  these  black  robes  frighten 
me " 

Dagobert  pronounced  these  words  in  so  sincere  a  tone,  that  his  son 
started,  for  he  shared  the  same  impression.  And  it  was  quite  naturaL 
Frank,  energetic,  resolute  characters,  accustomed  to  act  and  to  combat 
in  the  light  of  day,  never  feel  any  but  one  fear — and  that  is  to  be  in- 
snared  and  struck  in  the  dark  by  enemies  that  escape  their  grasp.  Thus, 
Dagobert  had  encountered  death  twenty  times;  and  yet,  on  hearing  his 
wife's  simple  narrative  of  this  dark  tissue  of  lies,  and  treachery,  and 
crime,  the  soldier  felt  a  vague  sense  of  fear;  and  though  nothing  wass 
changed  in  the  conditions  of  his  nocturnal  enterprise  against  the  con- 
vent, it  now  appeared  to  him  in  a  darker  and  more  dangerous  light. 

The  silence  which  had  reigned  for  some  moments,  was  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  La  Mayeux.  The  latter,  knowing  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Dagobert  and  his  wife,  and  Agricola,  ought  not  to  have  any  im- 
portunate witness,  knocked  lightly  at  the  door,  and  remained  in  the  pas- 
sage with  Father  Loriot. 

"  C^B  we  come  in,  Madame  Frances?"  said  the  seamstress.  "  Here  is 
Father  Loriot  bringing  some  wood." 

"  Yes,  yes;  come  in,  my  good  Mayenx,"  said  Agricola,  whilst  his  father 
wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  worthy  dyer  appeared  with  his  hands  and 
arms  of  an  amaranthine  color;  on  one  side  he  carried  a  basket  of  wood, 
and  on  the  other,  some  live  coals  in  a  shovel. 

"Good  evening  to  the  companyl"  said  Father  Loriot.  "Thank  you 
for  having  thought  of  me,  Madame  Frances.     You  know  that  D»y  shop 
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and  everj'thing  in  it  are  at  your  service.  Neighbors  shouU  help  one 
another;  that  is  but  right.  Y'ou  were  kind  enough,  I  should  think,  to  iny 
late  wife." 

Then,  placing  the  wood  in  a  comer,  and  giving  the  shovel  to  Agricola, 
the  worthy  dyer,  gues.sing  fromthesorrowful  appearance  of  the  different 
actors  in  this  scene,  that  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  prolong  his  visit, 
added:  *'  You  do  not  want  anything  else,  Madame  Frances?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Father  Loriot." 

"Then,  good-evening  to  the  company!"  said  the  dyer;  and,  addressing 
La  Mayeux,  he  added:  "Do  not  forget  the  letter  for  Mr.  Dagobcrt.  I 
durst  not  touch  it.  for  fear  of  leaving  the  marks  of  my  four  fingers 
and  thumb.  But  good  evening  to  the  company!"  and  Father  Loriot  went 
out. 

"Mr.  Dagobert,  here  is  the  letter,"  said  La  Mayeux.  And  she  set 
herself  to  light  the  fire  in  the  stove,  whilst  Agricola  drew  his  mother's 
arm-chair  to  the  hearth. 

"  See  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son;  "  my  head  is  so 
heavv,  that  I  cannot  read." 

Agricola  took  the  letter,  which  contained  only  a  few  hues,  and  read  it, 
before  he  looked  at  the  signature: 

"  '  At  Sea,  the  25th  December,  1831. 

"  '  I  avail  myself  of  a  few  minutes'  communication  with  a  ship  bound 
direct  for  Europe,  to  write  to  thee,  my  old  comrade,  a  few  hasty  lines, 
which  will  reach  thee  probably  by  way  of  Havre,  before  the  arrival  of 
my  last  letters  from  India.-  You  must  now  be  at  Paris,  with  my  wife  and 
child — tell  them 

"  '  I  am  unable  to  say  more;  the  boat  is  departing.  Only  one  word;  I 
shall  soon  be  in  France.  Do  not  forget  the  13th  February;  the  fate  of  my 
wife  and  child  depends  upon  it. 

" '  Adieu,  my  friend!  Believe  in  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Simo".'  " 

"Agricola— quick!  thy  father!"  cried  La  Maj'eux. 

From  the  first  words  of  this  letter,  which  present  circumstances  made 
so  cruelly  applicable,  Dagobert  had  become  deadly  pale.  Emotion, 
fatigue,  exhaustion,  joined  to  this  last  blow,  made  him  stagger. 

His  son  hastened  to  him,  and  supported  him  in  his  arms.  But  soon 
the  momentary  weakness  passedaway,  and  Dagobert.  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  raised  his  tall  figure  to  its  full  height.  Then,  whilst  his 
eye  sparkled,  his  rough  countenance  look  an  expression  of  determined 
resolution,  and  he  exclaimed  in  wild  excitement:  "No,  no!  I  will  not  be 
a  traitor,  I  will  not  be  a  coward.  The  black  robes  shall  not  frighten  me, 
and  this  night  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  shall  be  free!" 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE    PENAL    CODE. 

Startled  for  a  moment  by  the  dark  and  secret  machinations  of  the 
blwk  robes,  as  he  called  thein,  against  the  persons  he  most  loved,  Dago- 
hf-rt  niigtit  have  hesitated  an  instatit  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  Rose 
and  Blanche;  but  his  indecision  ceased,  directly  on  the  read i tie:  of  Mar- 
shal Simon's  letter,  which  came  as  it  were  to  remind  him  of  his  sacred 

To  the  passincr  dejection  of  the  soldier  had  succeeded  a  resolution  full 
of  calm  and  collectrd  energy. 

"  AtTicola,  what  o'clock  is  it?"  asked  he  of  his  son. 

"  It  lias  just  struck  nine,  fatlx'r." 

Tliou  must  make  me  directly  a  strong  iron  hook— strong  enough  to 
sni>port  my  weight,  and  wide  enough  to  hold  on  the  coping  of  a  wall. 
Tills  stove  will  be  thv  forgo  and  anvil;  thou  wilt  find  a  hammer  in  the 
house;  and,  as  for  iron,"  said  the  soldier,  hesitating,  and  looking  around 
hira,  "  as  for  iron— hero  is  some!  ' 
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So  saj'ing,  the  soMior  took  from  the  hearth  a  strong  pair  of  tongs,  and 
presented  them  to  his  son,  adding:  "Come,  my  boyi  blow  up  the  tire, 
blow  it  to  a  white  heat,  and  forge  me  this  iron!" 

At  these  words,  Frances  and  Agricohi  looked  at  each  other  with  sur- 
prise; the  smith  remained  mute  and  confounded,  not  knowing  the  reso- 
lution of  his  father,  and  the  preparations  he  had  already  commenced 
with  the  aid  of  La  Ma3'eux. 

"Thou  dost  not  hear  me  then,  Agricola,"  repeated  Dagobert,  still 
holding  the  pah'  of  tongs  iu  his  hand;  "thou  must  make  me  a  hook 
directly." 

"  A  hook,  father? — and  for  what  purpose?" 

"To  attach  to  the  end  of  a  cord  that  I  have  here.  There  must  be  a 
hole  large  enough  to  fix  it  securely."  • 

"  But  this  cord — this  hook — for  what  purpose  are  they?" 

"To  scale  the  walls  of  the  convent,  if  I  cannot  get  in  by  the  door." 

"What  convent?"  asked  Frances  of  her  son. 

"  How,  father?"  cried  the  latter,  rising  abruptly.  "  You  still  thmk  of 
that?" 

"  Why!  what  should  I  think  of?" 

"But,  father,  it  is  impossible;  you  will  not  attempt  such  an  en- 
terprise." 

"What  is  it  then,  my  child?"  asked  Frances,  with  anxiety.  "Where 
is  thy  father  going?" 

"He  is  going  to  break  into  the  convent  where  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters  are  confined,  and  carry  them  off." 

"Great  God!  my  poor  husband — a  sacrilege!"  cried  Frances,  faithful 
to  her  pious  traditions,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  endeavored 
to  rise  and  approach  Dagobert. 

The  soldier,  foreseeing  that  he  would  have  to  contend  with  observa- 
tions and  prayers  of  all  sorts,  and  resolved  not  to  yield,  determined  to 
cut  short  all  useless  supplications,  which  would  only  make  him  lose  pre- 
cious time.  He  resumed,  therefore,  with  a  grave,  severe,  and  almost 
solemn  air,'  which  showed  the  inflexibility  of  his  determination:  "  Listen 
to  me,  wife — and  thou  also,  my  son — when,  at  my  age,  one  makes  up 
one's  mind  to  anything,  one  knows  the  reason  why.  And  when  one  has 
once  made  up  one's  mind,  neither  wife  nor  cliild  can  alter  it.  I  have  re- 
solved to  do  my  duty;  so  spare  yourselves  u^;eless  words.  It  may  be 
your  duty  to  talk  to  me  as  you  have  done;  but  it  is  over  now,  and  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it.  This  evening,  I  must  be  master  in  my  own 
house." 

Timid  and  alarmed,  Frances  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  word,  but  .she 
turned  a  supplicating  glance  toward  her  son. 
I     "  Father,"  said  the  latter,  "one  word  more — only  one." 
'     "Let  us  hear,"  replied  Dagobert,  impatiently. 

"  I  will  not  combat  your  resolution;  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
do  not  know  to  what  you  expose  yourself." 

"I  know  it  all,"  replied  the  soldier,  in  an  abrupt  tone.  "  The  under- 
taking  is  a  serious  one;  but  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  neglected  any 
means  to  accomplish  what  I  promised  to  do." 

"But,  father,  you  do  not  know  to  what  danger  you  expose  yourself," 
said  the  smith,  much  alarmed. 

"  Talk  of  danger!  talk  of  the  porter's  gun  and  the  gardener's  scythe!" 
said  Dagobert,  shrugging  his  shoulders  contemptuoiisly.  "  Talk  of  them, 
and  have  done  with  it — for,  after  all,  suppose  I  were  to  leave  my  carcass 
in  the  convent,  wouldst  not  thou  remain  to  thy  mother?  For  twenty 
years,  you  were  accustomed  to  do  w'ithout  me.  It  will  be  all  the  less 
trying  to  you." 

"And  i,  alas!  I  ara  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes!"  cried  the  poor 
mother.     "Ah!  Gabriel  had  good  reason  to  blame  me." 
"Madajue  Frauces,  be  comforted,"  whispered  La  Mayeux,  who  bad 
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drawn  near  to  Dagobert's  wife.  "  Agricola  will  not  suffer  his  father  t« 
expose  himself  thus." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  smith  resumed  in  an  agitated  Toice: 
"  I  know  you  too  well,  father,  to  think  of  stopping  you  by  the  fear  of 
death." 

"  Of  what  danger  then  dost  thou  speak?" 

"Of  a  danger  from  which  even  you  will  shrink — you,  that  are  so 
brave,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  that  forcibly  struck 
his  father. 

"Agricola,"  said  the  soldier,  roughly  and  severely,  "that  remark  \h 
cowardly  and  insulting." 

"  Father " 

•^Cowardlyl"  resumed  the  soldier,  angrily;  " because  it  is  cowardice 
to  wish  to  frighten  a  man  from  his  duty — insulting!  because  thou  ttiink- 
est  me  capable  of  being  so  frightened." 

"Ah,  J»Ir.  Dagobert!'"  exclaimed  La  Mayeux;  "  you  do  not  understand 
Agricola." 

"  I  understand  him  too  well,"  answered  the  soldier,  harshly. 

Painfully  affected  by  the  severity  of  his  father,  but  tirm  in  his  resolu- 
tion, which  sprang  from  love  and  respect,  Agricola  resumed,  whilst  his 
heart  beat  violently:  "  Forgive  me  if  I  disobey  you,  father;  but,  wei-e 
you  to  hute  me  for  it,  I  must  tell  you  to  what  you  expose  yourself  by 
scaling  at  night  the  walls  of  a  convent " 

"  My  son!  dost  thou  dare  ?"  cried  Dagobert,  his  countenance  inflamed 
with  rage. 

"Agricola!"  exclaimed  Frances,  in  tears.     "  My  huisband!" 

"Mr.  Dagobert,  listen  to  Agricola!"  exclaimed  La  Mayeux.  "It  is 
only  in  your  interest  that  he  speaks." 

"Not  one  word  more!"  replied  the  soldier,  stamping  his  foot  with 
anger. 

"  I  tell  you,  father,"  exclaimed  the  smith,  growing  fearfully  pale  as  he 
spoke,  "that  j'ou  risk  being  sent  to  the gaUeys P' 

"  Unhappy  boy!"  cried  Dagobert,  seizing  his  son  by  the  arm; 
"couldst  thou  not  keep  that  from  me — rather  Than  expose  me  to  become 
a  traitor  and  a  coward?"  And  the  soldier  shuddered,  as  he  repeated: 
"  The  galleys!" — and,  bending  down  his  head,  remained  mute,  pensive, 
crushed  as  it  were  by  those  dreadful  words. 

"  Yes,  to  enter  an  inhabited  p'aoe  by  night,  in  such  a  manner,  is  what 
the  law  calls  burglary,  and  is  punished  with  the  galleys,"  cried  Agricola, 
at  once  grieved  and  rejoiced  at  his  father's  depression  of  mind — 
"  yes,  father,  the  galleys,  if  you  are  taken  in  the  fact;  and  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  tliat  you  would  be  so.  La  Mayeux  has  told  you  the 
convent  is  guarded.  This  morning,  had  you  attempted  to  carry  off  the 
two  youTig  ladies  in  broad  daylight,  you  would  liave  been  arrest- 
ed; biat  at  It-u-st  the  attempt  would  have  been  an  open  one,  with  a 
eiiaracter  of  honest  audacity  about  it,  that  henafter  might  have  pro- 
flured  your  acquittal.  But  to  enter  by  night,  and  to  do  so  by  scaling  the 
walls— I  tell  you,  the  galleys  would  be  tlie  consequence.  Now,  father, 
decide.  Whatever  yoii  do,  I  will  do  also— for  you  shall  not  go  alone. 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  forg^the  hook  for  you — 1  have  there  a  ham- 
mer and  pincers! — and  in  an  hour  we  will  set  out." 

A  i)rofounil  silence  followed  these  words  of  the  smith — a  sileJice  that 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Frances,  who  muttered  to  her- 
flelf  in  despair:  '*  Alas!  this  is  the  consequence  of  listening  to  the  Abbo 
Dubois!" 

Jt  was  in  vain  that  La  Mayeux  tried  to  console  Frances.  She  was  her- 
self ulanned,  for  the  soldier  was  capable  of  braving  even  infamy,  and 
Agricola  had  di:terniincd  to  share  the  perils  of  his  father. 

In  spite  of  his  energetic  and  resolutt;  character,  Dagobert  remained  f»r 
aoiao  time  iu  s  'kiud  o'l  stupor.     Acuordiui;  to  his  mllitoxy  habits,  he  had 
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looked  at  this  nocturnal  enterprise  only  as  a  rusr  df  guerre,  aui^orieed  by 
his  good  cause,  and  by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  his  position;  but  the 
words  of  his  son  brought  him  back  to  the  ftapful  reality,  and  left  him 
the  choice  of  a  terrible  alternative — either  to  betray  the  contidence  of 
Marshal  Simon,  and  set  at  nought  the  last  wishes  of  the  mother  of  the 
orphans — or  else  to  expose  himself,  and  above  all  his  son,  to  lasting  dis- 
grace—without even  the  certainty  of  delivering  the  orphans  after  all. 

Drying  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  Frances  exclaimed,  as  if  by  a  suddea 
inspiratron:  "  Dear  me!  I  have  just  thought  of  it.  There  is  perhaps  a 
way  of  getting  these  dear  children  from  the  convent,  without  violence." 

"  How  so,  mother?"'  said  Agricola,  hastily. 

"It  is  the  Abbe  Dubois  who  had  them  conveyed  thither;  but  Gabriel 
supposes  that  he  probably  acted  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rodin." 

"  And  if  that  were  so,  mother,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Rodin.     We  shoidd  get  nothing  from  him." 

"  Not  from  him — but  perhaps  from  that  powerful  abbe,  who  is  Gab- 
riel's superior,  and  has  always  patronized  him  since  his  first  entrance  at 
the  seminary." 

"  What  abbe,  mother?" 

"The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"True,  mother;  before  being  a  priest,  he  was  a  soldier — he  may  be 
more  accessible  than  others — and  yet " 

"  D'Aigrigny!"  cried  Dagobert,  with  an  expression  of  hate  and  horror. 
"There  is  then  mixed  up  with  these  treasons,  a  man,  who  was  a  soldier 
before  being  a  priest,  and  who  is  called  d'Aigrigny?" 

"  Yes,  father;  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny — before  the  Restoration,  in  the 
service  of  Russia — but,  in  1815,  the  Bourbons  gave  him  a  regiment." 

"  It  is  he!"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  Always  the  samel 
like  an  evil  spirit — following  the  mother,  father,  children." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean,  father?" 

"  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny!"  reglied  Dagobert.  "Do  you  know  what  this 
man  is?  Before  he  was  a  priest  he  was  the  murderer  of  Rose  and  Blanche's 
mother,  because  she  despised  his  love.  Before  he  ws  a  priest,  he  fought 
against  his  country,  and  twice  met  General  Simon  face  to  face  in  war.  Yes; 
whdst  the  general  was  prisoner  at  Leipsic.  covered  with  wounds  at 
Waterloo,  the  renegade  marquis  triumphed  with  the  Russians  and  En- 
glish! — Under  the  Bourbons,  this  same  renegade,  loaded  with  honors, 
found  himself  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  persecuted  soldier  of  the 
empire.  Between  them,  this  time,  there  was  a  mortal  duel — the  marquis 
was  wounded — General  Simon  was  prescribed,  condemned,  driven  into 
exile — the  renegade,  you  say,  has  become  a  priest.  Well!  I  am  now  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  he  who  has  carried  off  Rose  and  Blanche,  in  order  to 
wreck  on  them  his  hatred  of  their  father  and  mother.  It  is  the  infa- 
mous d'Aigrigny,  who  holds  them  in  his  power.  It  is  no  longer  the  fort- 
une of  these  children  that  I  have  to  defend;  it  is  their  life — do  you  hear 
what  I  say?— their  life!" 

"What,  father!  do  you  think  this  man  capable " 

"  A  traitor  to  his  country,  who  finishes  by  becoming  a  false  priest,  is 
capable  ol  anything.  I  tell  you  that,  perhaps  at  this  moment,  he  may 
be  killing  those  children  by  slow  torture!"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  in  a 
voice  of  agony.  "  To  separate  them  from  one  another  was  to  begin  to 
kill  them.  Yes!"  added  Dagobert,  with  an  exasperation  impossible 
to  desribe;  "the  daughters  of  ^Marshal  Simon  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Marquis  d'Aigrigny  and  his  band,  and  I  hesitate  to  attempt  their  rescue, 
for  fear  of  the  galleys!  The  galley.s!"  added  he,  with  a  convulsive  burst 
of  laughter;  "what  do  I  care  for  the  galleys?  Can  they  send  a  corpse 
there?  If  this  last  attempt  fails,  shall  I  not  have  the  right  to  blow  my 
brains  out?  Put  the  iron  in  the  fire,  my  boy — quick!  the  time  presses — 
and  forge — forge  away!" 
"But  thy  son  goes  with  thee!"  exclaimed  Frances,  witli  a  cry  of 
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maternal  despair.    Then,  rising,  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Dago- 
bert,  and  saicl:  "  If  thou  art  arrested,  he  will  be  arrested  also." 

"  To  escape  the  galleys,  he  will  do  as  I  do;  I  have  two  pistols." 

"And  without  thee — without  him,"  cried  the  unhappy  mother,  ex- 
tending her  hands  in  supplication;  "  what  will  become  of  me?" 

"  Thou  art  right— I  was  too  selfish,"  said  Dagobert.  "  I  will  go  alone." 
.    "  You  shall  not  go  alone,  father,"  replied  Agricola. 
^       "  And  thy  mother?" 

•;  "  La  Mayeux  sees  what  is  passing;  she  will  go  to  Mr.  Hardy,  my  mas- 
ter, and  tell  him  all.  He  is  the  most  generous  of  men,  and  my  mother 
will  have  food  and  shelter  for  the  rest  of  her  days." 

"And  I  am  the  cause  of  all!"  cried  Frances,  wringing  her  hands  in 
despair.  "Punish  me,  my  God!  for  it  is  my  fault.  I  gave  up  those 
children.     I  shall  be  punished  by  the  death  of  my  child!" 

"Agricoia,  thou  shalt  not  go  with  me -I  forbid  it!"  said  Dagobert, 
clasping  his  son  closely  to  his  breast. 

"What!  when  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger,  I  be  the  first  to  sluiuk 
from  it? — you  cannot  think  thus  lowly  of  me,  father.  Have  I  not  also 
some  one  to  deliver?  The  good,  the  generous  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  who  tried  to  save  me  from  a  prison.  And  is  she  not  a  captive  in 
hor  turn?  I  will  follow  you,  father.  It  is  my  right,  my  duty,  my  deter- 
mination." 

So  saying,  Agricola  put  into  the  heated  stove  tlie  tongs  that  were  des- 
tined to  form  the  hook.  "Alas,  may  Heaven  have  pity  upon  us!"  cried 
his  poor  mother,  sobbing  as  she  still  knelt,  whilst  the  soldier  seemed  a 
prey  to  the  most  violent  internal  struggle. 

"  Do  not  cry  so,  dear  mother;  thou  wilt  break  my  heart,"  said  Agric- 
ola, as  he  raised  her  with  the  help  of  La  Mayeux.  "Be  comforted!  I 
have  exaggerated  the  danger  of  my  father.  By  acting  prudently,  we  two 
may  succeed  in  our  enterprise,  without  much  risk — is  it  not  so,  father?" 
added  he,  -with  a  significant  glance  at  Dagobert.  "Once  more,  be  com- 
forted, dear  mother.  I  will  answer  for  everj-thing.  We  will  deliver 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  too.  La 
Mayeux,  give  me  the  hammer  and  pincers,  which  are  there  in  ihe  press." 

The  seamstress  drying  her  tears,  did  as  Agricola  desired,  whilst  he, 
by  the  help  of  beTlow"s,  revived  the  fire  in  which  the  tongs  were  heating. 

"Here  are  thy  tools,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  a  deeply  agitated 
voice,  as  she  presented  them  with  trembling  hands  to  the  smith,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  pincers,  soon  drew  from  the  fire  the  red-hot  tongs, 
and,  with  vigorous  strokes  of  the  hammer,  formed  them  into  a  hook, 
taking  the  stove  for  his  anvil. 

Dagobert  had  remained  silent  and  pensive.  Suddenly  he  said  to  Fran- 
ces, taking  her  by  the  hand,  "Thou  kiiowest  thy  son.  To  prevent  his 
following  me  would  now  be  impossible.  But  do  not  be  afraid,  dear  wife; 
we  shall  succeed— at  least,  I  hope  so.  And  if  we  should  not  succeed 
—if  we  should  be  arrested,  Agricola  and  ine— well!  we  are  not  cowards; 
we  shall  not  commit  suicide;  but  father  and  son  will  go  arm  in  arm  to 
prison,  with  heads  high  and  proud  look,  like  two  brave  men  who  have 
done  their  duty.  The  day  of  trial  must  come,  and  we  will  explain  all, 
honestly,  frankly— we  will  say,  that,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  find-, 
ing  no  support,  no  protection  in  the  law,  we  were  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  violence.  Tlien,  forge  away,  my  boy!"  added  Dagobett, 
ad«lrcH.sing  his  son,  who  was  hammering  the  hot  iron;  "  forge,  forge, 
without  fear.     Honest  judges  will  absolve  honest  men." 

"Yes,  fattier,  thou  art  riglit;  be  satisfied,  dear  mother!  The  judges 
will  SCO  the  difTcrence  between  l)an(iits  who  scale  walls  in  order  to  rob, 
and  an  old  soldier  and  his  son,  wiio,  at  ttie  peril  of  their  liberty,  their  life, 
their  honor,  have  sought  only  to  deliver  uidiappy  victims." 

"And  If  tills  languag(!  should  not  be  heard,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "so 
much  the  worse  for  them!  It  will  not  be  thy  son,  or  thy  husband,  who  wiU 
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te  dish^:l,^red  in  the  eyes  of  honest  people.  If  they  send  us  to  tlie 
galleys,  and  vre  have  the"  courase  to  survive— the  young  and  the  old  con- 
vict will  wear  their  chains  proudly— and  the  renegade  marquis,  the  traitor 
priest,  will  bear  the  shame— not  we.  Then,  forge  without  fear,  my  boy'. 
There  are  things  which  the  galleys  themselves' cannot  disgrace— our  good 
conscience  and  our  honor! 

"But  now,"  he  added,  "two  words  with  thee,  my  good  Mayenx.  It 
prows  late,  and  time  presses.  On  entering  the  garden,  didst  thou  remark 
if  the  windows  of  the  convent  were  far  from  the  ground':'" 

"  No,  not  very  far,  Mr.  Dasobert— particularly  on  tiiat  side  which  Ig 
opposite  to  the  niaiihouse,  where  Mademoi.sclle  de  Cardoville  is  confined.'' 

"How  didst  th')n  manage  to  speak  to  that  young  lady?" 

"  She  was  on  the  other  side  of  an  open  paling,  which  separates  the  two 
gardens." 

"  Excellent!"  said  Agricola.  as  he  continued  to  hammer  the  iron;  "  we 
can  easily  pass  from  one  garden  to  the  other.  The  madhouse  may  per- 
haps be  the  readier  way  out.  Unfortunately,  thou  dost  not  know  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville's  chamV^er." 

"Yes?  I  do,"  resumed  La  Ma3'eux,  recollecting  herself.  "She  ia 
lodged  in  one  of  the  wings,  aiid  there  is  a  shade  over  her  window, 
painted  like  canvas,  with  blue  and  white  stripes."  i 

"Good!  I  shall  not  forget  that." 

"  And  canst  thou  form  no  guess  as  to  where  are  the  rooms  of  my  poor 
cliildren?"  said  Dagobert. 

After  a  moment's  reflection.  La  Mayenx  answered:  "  They  are  oppo- 
sice  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  JIademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  for  she 
makes  signs  to  them  from  her  window;  and  I  now  remember  she  told 
me  that  their  two  rooms  are  on  different  stories,  one  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  other  up  one  pair  of  stairs." 

"  Are  these  windows  grated?"  asked  the  smith. 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Nevermind,  my  good  girl;  with  these  indications,  we  shall  do  very 
well,"  said  Dagobert.     "  For  the  rest  I  have  my  plan!" 

"  Some  water,  my  little  Mayeux,"  said  Agricola,  "  that  I  may  cool  my 
Iron."    Then,  addressing  his  father:  "  Will  this  hook  do?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy;  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  we  will  fasten  the  cord." 

For  some  time  Frances  Baudoin  had  remained  upon  her  knees,  pray- 
ing with  fervor.  She  implored  heaven  to  have  pity  on  Agi-icola  and 
Dagobert,  who,  in  their  ignorance,  were  about  to  commit  a  great  crime; 
and  she  entreated  the  Almighty  that  the  celestial  vengeance  might  fall 
i:pon  her  only,  as  she  alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  resolution  of 
her  sou  and  husljand. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  finished  their  preparations  in  silence.  They  ] 
were  both  very  pale,  and  solemnly  grave.  They  felt  all  the  danger  of  so  f 
desperate  an  enterprise."       '  I 

The  clock  at  Saint-Merry's  struck  ten.  The  sound  of  the  bell  was 
faint  and  almost  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain,  which  had 
not  ceased  for  a  moment. 

"  Ten  o'clock!"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  start.  "  There  is  not  a  minute 
to  lose.     Take  the  sack,  Agricola." 

"Yes,  father." 

As  he  went  to  fetch  the  sack,  Agricola  approached  La  Mayenx,  who 
was  hardly  able  to  sustain  herself,  and  said  to  her  in  a  rapid  whisper: 
"If  we  are  not  here  to-morrow,  take  care  of  my  mother.  Go  to  ?,Ir. 
Hardy,  who  will,  perhaps,  have  returned  from  his  journey.  Courage, 
my  sister!  embrace  mo.  I  leave  my  poor  mother  to  thee."  And  the 
smith,  deeply  affected,  pressed  the  almost  fainting  La  Mayeux  in  his 
arms. 

"  Come,  old  Rabat-joie,"  said  Dagobert;  "thou  shalt  be  our  vidctte." 
.ihen,  approaching  his  wife,  who.   iust  risen  from  the  ground,   Waa 
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clasping  her  son's  head  to  her  bosom,  and  covering  it  vrith  tears  and 
Jiisses,  he  said  to  her,  with  an  appearance  of  calmness  and  serenity: 
"Come,  my  dear  wife,  be  reasonable!  Make  us  a  good  fire.  In  two  or 
three  hours  we  will  bring  home  the  two  poor  children,  and  a  fine  younjf 
lady.     Kiss  me!  that  will  bring  me  luck. 

Frances  threw  herself  on  her  husband's  neck,  without  uttering  a 
Tvord.  This  mute  despair,  mingled  with  convulsive  sobs,  was  heart- 
eliding.  Dagobert  was  obliged  to  tear  himself  from  the  arms  of  his 
.lie,  and,  striving  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  said  to  his  son,  in  an 
mltated  voice:  "Let  us  go — she  unmans  me.  Take  care  of  her,  my 
^od  Mayeux.    Agricola — come!" 

The  soldier  slipped  the  pistols  into  the  pocket  of  his  great-coat,  and 
rushed  toward  the  door,  followed  by  Rabat-joie. 

"  My  son,  let  me  embrace  thee  once  more — alas!  it  is  perhaps  for  the 
last  time!"  cried  the  unfortunate  mother,  incapable  of  rising,  but 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  Agricola.     "  Forgive  me,  it  is  all  my  fault." 

The  smith  tm-ned  back,  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his  mother — 
for  he  also  wept — and  murmured,  in  a  stifled  voice:  "  Adieu,  dear 
mother!    Be  comforted.     We  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Then,  escaping  from  the  embrace  df  Frances,  be  joined  his  father  upon 
the  stairs. 

Frances  Baudoin  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  fell  almost  lifeless  into  the 
arms  of  La  Mayeux. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  left  the  Rue  Brise-^Iiche  in  the  midst  of  the 
etorm,  and  hastened  with  great  strides  toward  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopi- 
tal,  followed  by  Rabat-joie. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

nODSEBRE AKINQ. 

Haxf-past  eleven  had  just  struck,  when  Dagobert  and  his  son  arrived 
on  the  Boulevard  de  I'llopital. 

The  wind  blew  violently,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  thickness  of  the  watery  clouds,  it  was  tolerably  light,  thanks 
to  the  late  rising  of  the  moon.  The  tall,  dark  trees  and  the  white  walls 
at  the  convent-garden  were  distinguishable  in  the  midst  of  the  pale  glim- 
mer. Afar  off,  a  street  lamp  movei  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  and  with  its 
red  light  hardly  vi.><ible  through  the  mist  and  rain,  swung  backward  and 
forward  over  the  dirty  causeway  of  the  solitary  boulevard.* 

At  rare  intervals,  they  heard,  at  a  very  great  distance,  the  noise. of  a 
coach,  returning  home  late  with  company;  then  all  was  again  silent. 

Since  their  departure  from  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  Dagobert  and  his  son 
had  hardly  exchanged  a  word.  The  design  of  these  two  brave  men  was 
noble  and  generous,  and  j-et,  resolute  but  pensive,  they  glided  througa 
the  darkness  like  bandits,  at  the  hour  of  nocturnal  crimes. 

Agricola  carried  on  his  shoulders  the  sack  containing  the  cord,  the 
hook,  and  the  iron  bar;  Dagobert  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  son,  and 
Rabat-joie  followed  liis  master. 

"The  bench,  where  we  sat  down,  must  be  close  by,"  said  Dagobert, 
Btopping. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ayricola,  lookiug  round;  "here  it  is,  father." 

"  It  is  only  half  pa.st  vIcvom— we  must  wait  for  midnight,"  resumed 
Dagobert.  "  Let  us  be  seated  for  an  instant,  to  rest  ourselves,  and  agree 
upon  our  plan." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  soldier  took  his  son's  hands  between  hia 
own,  and  thus  continued: 

"  Agricola,  my  child,  it  is  yet  time.  Let  rae  go  alone,  I  entreat  thee. 
I  shall  know  very  well  how  to  get  through  the  business:  but  the  nearer 

*  Many  of  the  French  lampu  are  suspended  from  rop«s  stretching 
•cross  the  road. 
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the  moment  comes,  the  more  I  fear  to  compromise  thee  in  this  danger- 
ous enterprise." 

"  And  the  nearer  the  moment  com.GS.  father,  the  more  I  feel  I  may  be 
of  some  use;  but,  be  it  good  or  bad,  I  will  share  the  fortune  of  your  ad- 
yenture.  Our  object  is  praiseworthy;  it  is  a  debt  of  honor  that  you  have 
to  pay,  and  I  will  take  one  half  of  it.  Do  not  think  that  i  w  ill  now  draw 
back.'    And  so,  dear  father,  let  us  think  of  our  rilan  of  action." 

"  Then  thou  wilt  come,"  said  Dagobert,  stifling  a  sigh. 

•'We  mu.st  do  everything,"  resumed  Atrricola,  "to  secure  success. 
Ton  have  already  noticed  the  little  garden-door,  near  the  angle  of  the 
wall-  that  is  excellent." 

"  We  shall  get  by  that  way  into  the  garden,  and  look  immediately  for 
the  open  paling." 

"Yes;  for  on  one  side  of  this  paling  is  the  wing  inhabited  by  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  and  on  the  other  that  part  of  the  convent  in  which 
the  daughters  of  the  general  are  confined." 

At  this  moment  Rabat-joie,  who  was  crouching  at  Dagobert's  feet,  rose 
suddenly,  and  pricked  up  his  ears,  as  if  to  listen. 

"  One  would  think  that  Eabat-joie  heard  something,"  said  Agricola. 

They  listened,  but  heard  only  the  wind,  sounding  through  the  tall  trees 
of  the  boulevard. 

"  Now  I  think  of  it.  father,  when  the  garden-door  is  once  open,  shall 
we  take  Rabat-joie  with  usV" 

"  Yes;  for,  if  there  is  a  watchdog,  he  will  settle  him.  And  then  ho 
will  give  us  notice  of  the  approach  of  those  who  go  the  rounds.  Besides, 
he  is  so  intelligent,  so  attached  to  Rose  and  Blanche,  that  (who  knows?) 
he  may  help  to  discover  tlie  place  where  they  are.  Twenty  times.  I 
have  seen  him  find  them  in  the  woods,  by  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stinct." 

A  slow  and  solemn  note  here  sounded  above  the  noise  of  the  wind:  it 
was  the  first  stroke  of  twelve. 

That  note  seemed  to  echo  mournfully  through  the  souls  of  Agricola 
and  his  father.  Mute  with  emotion,  tht^y  shuddered,  and,  by  a  sponta- 
neous movement,  each  grasped  the  hand  of  the  other.  In  spite  of  them- 
selves, their  hearts  kept  time  to  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  as  each  suc- 
cessive vibration  was  prolonged  through  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  uieht. 

At  the  last  stroke,  Dagobert  said  to  his  son,  in  a  firm  voice:  "It  is 
twelve  o'clock.    Embrace  me,  and  let  us  forward!" 

The  father  and  son  embraced.  The  tnoment  was  decisive  and  solemn. 
"  Now,  father,"  said  Agricola,  "  we  wnll  act  with  as  much  craft  and  dar- 
ing as  bandits  going  to  pillatre  a  strong-box." 

So  saying,  the  smith  took  from  the  sack  the  cord  and  hook;  Dagober; 
»  armed  himself  with  the  iron  bar;  and  both  advanced  cautiously,  follow- 
ing the  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  little  door,  situated  not  far  from  the 
angle  formed  ty  the  street,  and  the  boulevard.  They  .stopped  from  time 
to  time,  to  listen  attentively,  trying  to  distinguish  those  noises  which 
were  not  caused  either  by  the  wind  or  the  rain. 

It  continued  light  enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  see  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  the  smith  and  the  soldier  soon  gained  the  little  door,  which 
appeared  much  decayed,  and  not  very  strong. 

•'  Good!"  said  Agricola  to  his  father.     "It  will  yield  at  one  blow." 

And  the  smith  was  abottt  to  apply  his  shoulder  vigorously  to  the  door, 
when  Rabat-joie  growled  hoarsely,  and  made  a  full  stop.  Dagoberr 
silenced  the  dog  with  a  word,  and,  grasping  his  son's  arm,  said  to  him 
in  a  whisper;  "Do  not  stir.  Rabat-joie  has  ecented  some  one  in  the 
garden." 

Agricola  and  his  father  remained  for  some  minutes  motionless,  hold- 
ing their  breath,  and  listening.  The  dog,  in  obedience  to  his  master,  no 
longer  growled;  but  ,'iis  uneasiness  and  agitation  were  displayed  more 
aad  more.    Yet  they  iieard  nothing. 
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"The  dog  must  have  been  deeeired,  father,"  whispered  Agricola. 

"  1  am  sure  of  tiie  contraiy.     Do  not  move." 

After  some  seconds  of  expectation,  Rabat-joie  crouched  down 
abruptly,  and  pushed  his  nose  as  far  as  possible  under  the  door,  snuffing 
up  the  air. 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  Dagobert  hastily,  to  his  son. 

"  Let  us  keep  at  a  little  distance,"  replied  Agricola. 

"  No,"  said  his  father:  "  we  must  listen.  It  will  be  time  to  retire,  if 
they  open  the  door.     Here,  Rabat-joie!  down!" 

The  dog  obeyed,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  door,  crouched  down  at 
the  feet  of  his  juaster.  Some  seconds  after,  they  heard  a  sort  of  splash- 
ing on  the  damp  ground,  caused  by  heavy  footsteps  in  puddles  of  water, 
and  then  the  sound  of  words,  which,  carried  away  by  the  wind,  did  not 
reach  distinctly  the  ears  of  the  soldier  and  the  smith. 

"They  are  the  people  of  v.-hom  La  Mayeux  told  us,  making  their 
round,"  said  Agricola  to  his  father. 

"  So  much  the  better.  There  will  be  an  interval  before  they  come 
round  again,  and  we  shall  have  some  two  hours  before  us,  without  inter- 
ruption.    Our  affair  is  all  right  now." 

By  degrees,  the  sound  of  footsteps  became  less  and  less  distinct,  and 
at  last  died  away  altogether. 

"Now,  quick!  we  must  not  lose  any  time,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son, 
after  waiting  about  ten  minutes;  "  they  are  far  enough.  Let  us  try  to 
open  the  door." 

Agricola  leaned  his  powerful  shoulder  against  it,  and  pushed  vigor- 
ously; but  the  door  did  not  give  way,  notwithstanding  its  age. 

"  tonfonnd  it!"  said  Asricola;  "  there  is  a  bar  on  the  inside.  I  am 
Bure  of  it,  or  these  old  planks  would  not  have  resisted  my  weight." 

"  What  is  to  be  doner" 

"I  will  scale  the  wall  by  means  of  the  cord  and  hook,  and  open  the 
door  from  the  other  side." 

So  saying,  Agricola  took  the  cord,  and,  after  several  attempts,  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  hook  on  the  coping  of  the  wall. 

"  Now,  father,  give  me  a  hoist-  I  will  help  myself  up  with  the  cord; 
once  astride  on  the  wall,  I  can  easily  turn  the  hook,  and  get  down  into 
the  garden." 

The  soldier  leaned  against  the  wall  and  joined  his  two  hands,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  his  son  placed  one  of  his  feet;  then,  mounting  upon  the 
robu.st  shoulders  oi  his  father,  he  was  able,  by  help  oif  the  cord,  and  some 
irregularities  in  the  wall,  to  reach  the  top.    Unfortunately,  the  smith  luid 
Dot  perceived  that  the  coping  of  the  wall  was  strewed  with  broken  bot- 
tles, so  that  he  wounded  his  knees  and  hands:  hut,  for  feiir  of  alarming 
Dagobert,  he  repressed  every  exclamation  of  pain,  and,  placing  th(;  hoolv 
as  he  intended,  he  glided  down  the  cord  to  the  ground.    The  door  was  \ 
ciose  by,  and  lie  hastened  to  it;  a  strong  wooden  bar  iiad  in  fact  .secured  ' 
it  on  the  inside.     Th'.a  was  removed,  and  the  lock  was  in  so  bad  a  state   . 
that  it  offered  no  resistance  to  a  violent  effort  of  Agricola.    The  door  ^as 
oriened,  and  Dagobert  entered  the  garden  with  Rabat- joio. 

"  Now,"  said  the  .'^oMier  to  his  son,  "  thanks  to  thee,  \ho  worst  is  over. 
Here  is  a  means  of  escnpe  for  the  poor  children,  and  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  The  thing  is  now  to  linci  them,  without  nceident  or  de- 
\i.x.  Rabat-joie  will  go  befon^  as  a  scout.  Come,  my  good  dog!''  added 
Dagobert;  "abovt^  all— fair  and  softly!'' 

immediately  the  intelligent  animal  advanced  a  few  steps,  snifBng 
and  listening  with  the  care  and  caution  of  a  hound  searching  for  the 
game. 

By  the  half-light  of  the  clouded  moon,  Dagobert  and  hi.s  son  perceived 
round  Ihem  a  quincunx  of  tall  trees,  at  which  several  paths  met.  Vn- 
©ertalu  which  to  cuooee,  Agricola  8Hid  to  his  father;    "Let  us  tuk^ 
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the  path  that  runs  alongside  the  wall,  it  will  surclj-  lead  to  some 
building." 

"Right!  Let  us  walk  on  the  strips  of  grass,  instead  of  through  the 
mud.    It  will  make  less  noise." 

The  father  and  son,  preceded  by  Rabat- joie,  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
little  winding  path,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  wall.  They  stopped 
now  and  then  to  listen  or  to  satisfy  themselves  before  continuing  their 
advance,  with  regard  to  the  clianging  aspect  of  the  trees  and  l)ushes,i 
which,  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  faintly  illumined  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  often  took  strange  and  doubtful  forms. 

Half-past  twelve  struck,  as  Agricola  and  his  father  reached  a  large 
h*on  gate,  which  shut  in  that  part  of  the  garden  reserved  for  the 
superior — the  same  into  which  La  Mayeux  had  intruded  herself,  after 
seeing  Rose  Simon  converse  with  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 

Through  the  bars  of  this  gate,  Agricola  and  his  father  perceived  at  a 
little  distance  an  open  paling,  which  joined  a  half-finished  chapel,  and 
beyond  it  a  little  square  building. 

"  That  is  no  doubt  the  building  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville," said  Agricola. 

"  And  the  building  which  contains  the  chambers  of  Rose  and  Blanche, 
but  which  we  cannot  see  from  here,  is  no  doubt  opposite  to  it,"  said 
Dagobert.  "Poor  children!  they  are  there,  weeping  tears  of  despair," 
added  he,  with  profound  emotion. 

"  Provided  the  gate  be  but  open,"  said  Agricola. 

"  It  will  probably  be  so— being  within  the  walls." 

"  Let  us  advance  gently." 

The  gate  was  only  fastened  by  the  catch  of  the  lock.  Dagobert  was 
about  to  open  It,  when  Agricola  said  to  him:  "  Take  care!  do  not  make  it 
creak  on  its  hinges." 

"  Shall  I  push  it  slowly  or  suddenly?" 

"Let  me  manage  It,"  said  Agricola;  and  he  opened  the  gate  so  ab- 
ruptly that  it  creaked  very  little-"  still  the  noise  might  have  been  plainly 
heard  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  the  night,  during  one  of  the  inter- 
vals between  the  squalls  of  wind. 

Agricola  and  his  father  remained  motionless  for  a  moment,  listening 
uneasily,  before  they  ventured  to  pass  through  the  gate.  Nothing 
stirred,  however;  all  remained  calm  and  still.  With  fresh  courage  they 
entered  the  reserved  garden. 

Hardly  had  the  dog  arrived  at  this  spot  when  he  exhibited  tokens  of 
extraordinary  delight.  Pricking  up  his  ears,  wagging  his  tail,  bounding 
rather  than  running,  he  had  soon  reached  the  paling,  where,  in  the 
morning.  Rose  Simon  had  for  a  moment  conversed  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  He  stopped  an  instant  at  this  place,  as  if  at  fault,  and 
turned  about  like  a  dog  seeking  for  the  scent. 

Dagobert  and  his  son,  leaving  Rabat-joie  to  the  guidance  of  his  in- 
stinct, followed  his  least  movements  with  intense  interest,  hoping  every- 
thing from  his  intelligence  and  his  attachment  to  the  orphans. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  near  this  paling  that  Rose  stood  when  La  Mayeux 
aaw  her,"  said  Dagobert.     "  Rabat-joie  is  on  her  track.     Let  him  alone." 

After  a  few  seconds  the  dog  turned  his  head  toward  Dagobert,  and 
started  at  full  trot  in  the  direction  of  a  door  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  building  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  Adrienne.  Arrived  at  this  door, 
the  dog  lay  down,  waiting  for  Dagobert. 

"  No  doubt  of  it!  the  children  are  there!"  said  Dagobert,  hastening  to 
FBJoin  Rabat-joie."  It  was  by  this  door  that  they  took  Rose  into  the 
hotise." 

"  We  must  see  if  the  windows  are  grated,"  said  Agricola,  following 
his  father. 

"Well,  old  fellow!"  said  the  soldier  in  a  whisper,  as  he  came  up  to 
JUlbat-joie,  and  pointed  to  the  building;  "Rose  and  Blanche  are  there?" 
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The  dog  lifted  his  head,  and  answered  by  a  joyful  bark.  Dagobert 
had  only  lime  to  seize  the  mouth  of  the  animal  with  his  hands. 

"  He  will  ruin  all!"  exclaimed  the  smith.  "  They  have,  perhaps,  hear(? 
him." 

"No,"  said  Dagobert.  "But  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt — the  chil- 
dren are  there." 

At  this  instant,  the  iron  gate,  by  which  the  soldier  and  his  son  had  en- 
tered the  reserved  garden,  and  which  they  had  left  open,  fell  to  with  t 
loud  noise. 

"They  shut  us  in,"  said  Agricola,  hastily;  "and  there  is  no  othei 
issue." 

For  a  moment,  the  father  and  son  looked  in  dismay  at  each  other;  but 
Agricola  instantly  resumed:  "  the  gate  has  perhaps  fallen  to  of  itself.  ] 
will  make  haste  to  assure  myself  of  this,  and  to  open  it  again  if  pos- 
sible." 

"  Go  quickly;  I  will  examine  the  windows." 

Agricola  flew  toward  the  gate,  whilst  Dagobert,  gliding  along  the  wall, 
soon  reached  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor.  There  were  four  in 
number,  and  two  of  them  were  not  grated.  He  looked  up  at  the  first 
story;  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  ground,  and  none  of  the  windows  had 
bars.  It  would  then  be  easy  for  that  one  of  the  two  sisters,  who  inhab- 
ited this  story,  once  informed  of  their  presence,  to  let  herself  down  by 
means  of  a  sheet,  as  the  orphans  had  already  done  to  escape  from  the 
inn  of  the  White  Falcon.  But  the  difBcult  thing  was  to  know  which  room 
she  occupied.  Dagobert  thouglit  tliey  might  learn  this  from  the  sister 
on  the  ground-floor;  but  then  there  was  another  difficulty — at  which  of 
the  four  windows  should  they  knock? 

Agricola  returned  precipitately.  "It  was  the  wind,  no  doubt,  which 
shut  the  gate,"  said  he.  "  I  have  opened  it  again,  and  made  it  fast  with 
a  stone.     But  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  And  how  shall  we  know  the  windows  of  the  poor  children?"  said 
Dagobert,  anxiously. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Agricola,  with  uneasiness.  "What  is  to  be 
done?" 

"To  call  them  at  hap-hazard,"  continued  Dagobert,  "would  be  to 
give  the  alarm." 

"My  God!  my  God!"  cried  Agricola,  with  increasing  angiiish.  "To 
have  arrived  here,  under  their  windows,  and  yet  not  to  know!" 

"  Time  presses,"  said  Dagobert,  hastily,  interrupting  his  son;  "we 
must  run  all  risks." 

"But  how,  father?" 

"  I  will  call  out  loiid,  '  Rose  and  Blanche  — in  their  state  of  despair,  I 
am  sure  they  do  not  .sl(>ep.  They  will  be  stirring  at  my  first  summons 
By  means  of  a  sheet,  fastened  to  the  window,  she,  wlio  is  on  the  tirst 
fitor}%  will,  in  five  minutes,  be  in  our  arms.  As  for  the  one  on  the  ground 
floor-^if  lier  window  is  not  prated,  we  can  have  her  in  a  second.  If  it  is, 
we  sliall  soon  kiosen  one  of  the  l»#rs." 

"But,  father— this  calling  out  aloud?" 

"  Will  not  perhaps  be  heard." 

"But  if  it  in  heard— all  will  be  lost." 

"  ^Vho  knows?  Befon!  they  liave  time  to  call  the  watch,  and  open 
several  doors,  the  children  may  be  delivered.  Once  at  the  entrance  of 
the  boulevard,  and  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  course;  but  I  sec  no  other." 

"  If  there  are  are  oidy  two  men,  I  and  Rabat-joie  will  keep  them  in 
check,  whil.><t  thou  will  have  time  to  carry  oft  tiie  cliildr<!n." 

"Fathcir,  there  is  a  better  way — a  sure  one,"  cried  Agricola,  suddeni>. 
"From  what  La  Maycux  told  u.'t,  Mademoisello  de  Cardovillo  has  00i> 
leapondtid  by  signs  with  Koso  a»d  Blutiche. " 

•'yea." 
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•  ■She  knows  then  whc^e  thej'are  lodged,  as  the  poor  children  answered 
her  rrom  their  windows."   . 

"  Tliou  art  right.  There  is  onlj'  that  course  to  take.  But  how  find  hei 
room?" 

'•  La.Mavcux  told  me  there  was  a  shade  over  the  window." 

"Quick!"  we  have  only  to  break  through  a  wooden  fence.  HasttLou 
the  iron  bar?" 

"ilere  it  is." 

"  Then,  quick!" 
•■   In  a  few  steps,  Dngobert  and  his  son  had  reached  the  paling.    Thre« 
planks,  torn  away  by  Agricola,  opened  an  easy  passage. 

"  Remain  tliere,  father,  and  keep  watph,"  said  he  to  Dagobert,  as  he 
entered  the  garden  of  Dr.  Baluinicr. 

The  window,  indicated  by  La  Alayenx,  was  easily  recognized.  It  Avas 
high  and  broad;  a  sort  of  siiade  surmounted  it,  for  this  window  had  once 
been  a  door,  since  walled  in  to  the  third  of  its  heiglit.  It  was  protected 
by  bars  of  iron,  pretty  far  apart. 

For  some  minutes,  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  moon,  breaking  through 
the  clouds  slione  full  upon  the  building.  Agricola,  approaching  the 
window,  saw  that  the  room  was  perfectly  dark;  but  light  came  from  a 
room  beyond,  through  a  door  left  half  open. 

The  smith,  liopmg  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  be  still 
awake,  tapped  lightly  at  the  window.  Soon  after,  the  door  in  the  back- 
ground opened  entirely,  and  ?iaderaoiselle  de  t'ardoville,  who  had  not 
yet  gone  to  bed,  came  from  the  other  chamber,  dressed  as  she  had  been 
at  her  interview  with  La  Maycux.  Her  charming  features  were  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  taper  she  "held  in  her  hand.  Their  present  expression 
was  that  of  surprise  and  anxiety. 

The  young  girl  set  down  the  candlestick  on  the  table,  and  appeared  to 
listen  attentively  as  she  approached  the  window .  Suddenly  she  started, 
and  stopped  abruptly.  She  had  just  discerned  the  face  of  a  man,  look- 
ing at  her  through  the  window. 

Agricola,  fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  wotild  retire  in  terroi 
to  the  next  room,  again  tapped  on  the  glass,  and,  running  the  risk  of 
being  heard  by  others,  said  lu  a  pretty  loud  voice:  "It  is  Agricola 
Baudoin." 

These  words  reached  the  ears  of  Adrienne.  Instantly  remembering 
her  interview  with  La  Mayeux,  she  thought  tnat  Agricola  and  Dagobert 
must  have  entered  the  convent,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Rose  and 
Blanche.  She  ran  to  the  window,  recognized  Agricola  in  the  clear  moon- 
light, and  cautiously  opened  the  casement. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  the  smith,  hastily,  "there  is  not  an  instant  to 
lose.  The  Count  de  Montbron  is  not  in  Paris.  My  father  and  myself 
have  come  to  deliver  you." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  Mr.  Agricola!"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in 
a  tone  expressive  of  the  most  touching  gratitude;  "  but  think  first  of  the 
daughters  of  General  Simon." 

"  We  think  of  them,  mademoiselle;  I  have  come  to  ask  you  which  are 
their  windows." 

"  One  is  on  the  ground-floor,  the  last  on  the  garden-side;  the  other  is 
exactly  over  it,  on  the  flvst  story." 

"Then  they  are  saved!"  cried  the  smith. 

'■But  let  me  see!"  resumed  Adrienne,  hastily;  "the  first  story  is  pretty 
high.  You  will  find,  near  the  chapel  they  are  building,  some  long  poles 
belonging  to  the  scaffolding.     They  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  They  will  be  as  good  as  a  ladder,  to  "reach  the  up-stairs  window.  But 
now  to  think  of  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Think  only  of  the  dear  orphans.  Time  presses.  Provided  they  are 
delivered  'to-night,  it  makes  little  diffex'ence  to  me  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  longer  in  this  house." 
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"No,  mac.emoiselle,"  cried  the  smith,  "it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  yon  should  have  this  place  to-night.  Interests  are  concerued,  of 
which  j'ou  know  nothing.     I  am  now  sure  of  it.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  have  not  time  to  explain  myself  further;  but  I  conjure  you,  made- 
moiselle, to  come.  I  can  wrench  out  two  of  these  bars;  I  will  fetch  a 
piece  of  iron " 

'  It  is  not  necessary.  They  are  satisfied  with  locking  the  outer  door 
of  this  building,  which  I  inhabit  alone.  You  can  easily  break  open  oiie 
lock." 

"  And,  in  ten  minutes,  we  shall  be  on  the  boulevard,"  said  the  smith. 
"Make  yourself  ready,  mademoiselle;  take  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  for  th« 
night  is  cold.     I  will  return  instantly." 

"  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Adrienne,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  know  what 
you  risk  for  my  sake.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  I  hope,  that  I  have  as  good  a 
memory  as  you  have.  You  and  your  adopted  sister  are  noble  and  valiant 
creatures,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  indebted  to  you.  But  do  not  return  for 
me,  till  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  in  safety?" 

"Thanks  to  your  directions,  the  thing  will  be  done  directly,  mademoi- 
selle.    I  fly  to  rejoin  my  father,  and  we  will  come  together  to  fetch  you." 

Following  the  excellent  advice  of  JIademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Agric- 
ola took  one  of  the  long  and  strong  poles  that  rested  against  the  wall  of 
the  chapel,  and,  placing  it  on  his  robust  shoulders,  hastened  to  rejoin  his 
father. 

Hardly  had  Agricola  passed  the  fence,  to  direct  his  steps  toward  the 
chapel,  obscured  in  shadow,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  thought 
she  perceived  a  human  form  issue  from  one  of  the  clumps  of  trees  in  the 
convent-garden,  cross  the  path  hastily,  and  disappear  behhid  a  high 
hedge  of  Idox.  Alarmed  at  the  sight,  Adrienne  in  vain  called  to  Agricola 
in  a  low  voice,  to  bid  him  beware..  He  could  not  hear  her:  he  had 
already  rejoined  his  father,  who,  devoured  by  impatience,  went  from 
window  to  window  with  ever-increasing  anguisli. 

"We  are  saved,"  whispered  Agricola.  "Those  are  the  windows  of 
the  poor  children — one  on  the  ground-floor,  the  other  on  the  flrst  story." 

"  At  last!"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  burst  of  joy  impossible  to  describe. 
He  ran  to  examine  the  windows.     '•  They  are  not  grated!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Let  us  make  sure  that  one  of  them  is  there,"  said  Agricola;  "  then, 
by  placing  this  pole  against  the  wall,  I  will  hoist  myself  up  to  the  first 
story,  wliich  is  not  so  very  high." 

"Right,  my  boy! — once  there,  tap  at  the  window,  and  call  Rose  or 
Blanche.  Whmi  she  answers,  come  down.  We  will  rest  the  pole  against 
the  window,  and  the  poor  child  will  slide  along  it.  They  are  bold  anqj 
active.     Quick,  quick!  to  work!"  s 

"  And  tlien  we  will  deliver  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

Whilst  Agricola  placed  his  pole  against  the  wall,  and  prepared  to 
Mount,  Dagobert  tapped  at  the  panes  of  the  last  window  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  .said  aloud   "  It  is  I — Dagobert." 

It  was  indeed  the  chamber  occupied  by  Rose  Simon.  The  unhappy 
child,  in  despair  at  being  separated  from  her  sister,  was  a  prey  to  a  burn- 
ing fever,  and,  unable  to  sleep,  watered  her  pillow  with  her  tears. 

Ai,  the  sound  of  Ihts  tapping  at  tlie  glass  she  started  up  alTrighted; 
then,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  soldier — that  voice  so  familiar  and  so  dear 
— she  sat  up  in  her  bed,  passed  lier  liands  across  her  forehead,  ,to  assure 
herself  that  slie  was  not  the  plaything  ot  a  dreaui,  and,  wrapped  in  her 
long  night-dress,  run  to  tlie  window  with  a  cry  of  joy.  But  suddenly — 
and  before  she  could  open  the  casenjent— two  reports  of  firearms  were 
heard,  accompanied  by  loud  <;ries  of  "  Help!  thieves!" 

The  orphan  stood  petrified  witli  terror,  her  eyes  mechanically  fixed 
apoti  the  window,  through  whicli  she  saw  confusedly,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  acvcrul  luvu  eugaycd  iu  a  uiurtul  struggle,  wUilat  the  furious 
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barking  of  Rabat- joie  was  heard  from  aVove,  witn  ^he  incessant  crie    of 
"Helpl  helpl    Thieves!    Murder T' 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EVE  OF  A  GREAT  DAT. 

About  two  hours  before  the  events  last  reiated  t.ook  place  at  the 
Convent  de  Sainte  Marie,  Rodin  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  met  m  {h» 
rocnu  where  we  have  already  seen  them,  in  f;he  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursina. 
Since  the  RevoUition  of  July,  Father  d'Aigrign/,  had  thought  proper  to 
remove,  for  the  moment  to  Ihis  temporary  habitation,  all  the  secret 
archives  and  correspondence  of  his  order — a  prudent  measure,  since  a« 
had  every  reason  .o  fear  that  the  reverend  fathers  would  be  expelled  by 
the  state  from  that  magnificent  establishment,  witn  which  tue  Restora- 
tion had  so  liberally  endowed  their  society. 

Rodin,  dressea  in  his  usual  sordid  style,  mean  and  dirty  as  ever  »n  ap- 
pearance, was  writing  modestly  at  his  desk,  faithful  to  his  humble  part 
of  secretary,  which  conceaied,  as  we  have  already  :?een,  a  far  more  im- 
portant ofiBce— that  of  Socius — a  .^unction  which;  accoraing  to  tfee  con- 
stitutions of  the  order,  consists  in  never  quitting  nis  superior,  but  iu 
watching  his  least  actions,  spying  into  this  very  thoughts^  and  reporting 
all  to  Rome. 

In  spite  of  his  habitual  impassibility,  Rodin  appeared  visibly  uneasy 
and  absent  in  mind;  he  answered  even  more  briefly  than  usual  to  the 
commands  and  questions  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  had  but  just  entered 
the  room. 

" Has  anything  new  occurred  during  my  absence?"  asked  he.  "Are 
the  reports  still  favorable?" 

"Very  favorable." 

"  Read  them  to  me." 

"  Before  giving  this  account  to  your  reverence,  -'  said  Rodin,  •  i  must 
inform  you  that  Morok  is  since  two  days  m  Paris." 

"  Morok?"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  with  surprise.  "  I  thought  that, 
on  leaving  Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  had  received  from  Friburg  the 
order  to  proceed  southward  At  Nismes,  at  Avignon,  he  would  at  this 
moment  be  useful  as  an  agent;  for  the  Protestants  begin  to  move,  and 
we  fear  a  reaction  against  the  Catholics." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Rodin,  "  if  Morok  has  any  private  reasons  tor 
changing  his  route.  His  ostensible  reasons  are,  that  he  comes  here  to 
give  representations." 

"  How  so?" 

"  A  dramatic  agent,  passing  through  Lyons,  engaged  him  and  hh; 
menagerie  for  the  theater  of  the  Porte  Saints-Martin,  at  a  very  high  price. 
He  says  that  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  such  an  offer." 

"Well,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  -'but,  by 
distributing  his  little  books,  and  selling  prints  and  chaplets,  as  well  as 
by  the  influence  he  would  certainly  exercise  over  the  pious  and  ignorant 
people  of  the  South  or  of  Brittany,  he  might  render  services,  such  as  he 
can  never  perform  in  Paris." 

"  He  is  now  below,  with  a  kind  of  giant,  who  travels  about  with  him. 
In  his  capacity  of  your  reverence's  old  servant,  Morok  hoped  to  have 
the  honor  of  kissing  your  hand  this  evening." 

"Impossible— impossible — you  know  how  much  I  am  occupied. 
Have  j'ou  sent  to  the  Rue  Saint-Francois?'- 

"  Yes,  I  have.  The  old  Jew  guardian  has  had  notice  from  the  notary 
To  morrow,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  masons  will  unwall  the  door,  anil, 
for  the  first  time  since  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  house  will  be 
opened." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  remained  in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
(•  Rodin:  "  On  the  eve  of  such  a  decisive  day,  we  must  neglecL  nothing, 
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and  call  every  circumstance  to  memory,  Read  me  the  copy  of  the  note 
inserted  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont." 

The  secretary  took  the  note  from  the  case,  and  read  as  follows: 

" '  This  19th  day  of  February,  ±682,  the  Reverend  Father-Provincial 
Alexander  Bourdon  sent  the  following  advice,  with  these  words  in  the 
margin:  Ofexi7-eme  importance  for  tht  future. 

" '  We  have  just  discovered,  by  the  confession  of  a  dying  person  to 
one  of  our  fathers,  a  very  great  secret, 

"  'Mr.  Marius  de  Rennepont,  one  of  the  most  active  and  redoubtable 
partisans  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
enemies  of  our  Holy  Society,  bad  apparently  re-entered  the  pale  -of  our 
Mother- Church,  but  with  the  sole  design  of  saving  his  worldly  goods, 
threatened  with  confiscation  because  of  his  irreligious  and  damnable 
errors.  Evidence  having  been  furnished  by  different  persons  of  our 
company  to  prove  that  the  confession  of  Mr.  Rennepont  was  not  sin- 
cere, and  in  reality  covered  a  sacrilegious  lure,  the  confessions  of  the 
said  gentleman,  now  considered  a  relapsed  heretic,  were  confiscated  by 
our  gracious  sovereign,  His  Majesty  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  said  Mr. 
de  Rennepont  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.*  He  escaped  his 
doom  by  a  voluntary  death;  in  consequence  of  which  abominable  crime 
his  body  was  di-agged  upon  a  hurdle,  and  abandoned  to  t'^'^dogs  on  the 
highway. 

"  '  From  these  preliminaries,  we  come  to  the  great  set  r:  which  is  ot 
such  importance  to  the  future  interests  of  our  Society. 

"  '  His  Majesty  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  paternal  and  Catholic  goodness, 
toward  the  church  in  general,  and  onr  order  in  particular,  had  granted 
to  us  the  profit  of  this  confiscation,  in  acknowledgment  of  our  .services 
in  discovering  the  infamous  and  sacrilegious  relapse  of  the  said  Mi",  de 
Rennepont. 

"  '  But  we  have  just  learned, /or  certoiw,  that  a  house  situated  at  Paris, 
No.  3,  Rue  Saint-Francois,  and  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns, 
have  escaped  this  confiscation,  and  have  consequently  been  stolen  from 
our  Society. 

"  '  The  house  was  conveyed,  before  the  confiscation,  by  means  of  a 
feigned  purchase,  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont's — a  good  Catholic, 
Against  whom,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  take  any  severe  measures. 
Thanks  to  the  culpable,  but  secure  connivance  of  his  friend,  the  house 
bas  been  walled-up,  and  is  only  to  bo  opened  in  a  century  and  half, 
according  to  the  last  will  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont. 

"  '  As  for  tht!  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns,  they  have  been  placed  in 
hands  which  unfortunately  are  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  in  order  to  be 
Invested  and  put  out  to  use  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  they  are  to  be  divided  between  the  then  existing 
descendants  of  the  .'!a id  Rennepont;  and  it  is  calculated  that  this  sum, 
increased  by  so  many  accumulations,  will,  by  then,  have  become 
enormous,  and  will  amount  to  at  least  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  Im-es. 

"  '  From  motives  which  are  not  known,  but  which  are  duly  stated  in  a 
testamentary  document,  the  said  Rennepont  has  concealed  from  his 
family,  whom  the  edicts  against  the  Protestants  have  driven  out  of 
France,  the  investment  of  these  fifty  thousand  crowns;  and  has  only 
desired  his  relations  to  preserve  in  their  line,  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  charge  to  the  last  survivors,  to  meet  in  Paris,  at  the  Rue 
Haint-Francois,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence,  on  the  VMh  Fchnuutj, 
1832.     And  that  tliis  (iharge  might  not  be  forgotten,  he  employed  a  perr 

*  Louie  XrV.,  the  great  king,  punished  with  the  galleys  those  Prot- 
eBtants  who,  once  converted,  often  by  force,  afterward  returned  to 
their  first  belief.  Ah  for  those  Protestants  who  remained  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  uditrts  against  them,  they  were  depriveq 
•(  burial,  dragged  upon  a  hurdle,  and  given  to  the  dogs.— K.  S. 
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aon,  whose  description  is  known,  bnt  not  his  roal  occupation,  to  cause 
to  be  tuanufactnred  sundry  bronze  medals,  on  which  the  request  and  date 
are  engraved,  and  to  deliver  one  to  each  member  of  the  family — a  meas- 
ure the  more  necessary,  as,  from  some  other  motive  equally  unknown, 
but  probably  explained  in  the  testament,  the  heirs  are  to  present  them- 
selves on  the  day  in  question,  before  noon,  in  person^  and  not  by  anj 
attorney  or  representative,  or  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  inheritance. 

" '  The  Unknown,  who  undertook  to  distribute  the  medals  to  the  dif 
ferent  members  of  the  family  of  Rennepont,  is  a  man  of  thirty  to  thirty 
six  years  of  age,  of  tall  stature,  and  with  a  pvoud  and  sad  expression  o'/ 
countenance.  lie  lias  black  eyebrows,  very  thick,  and  singularly  joined 
together.  He  is  called  Joseph,  and  is  much  suspected  of  beinfj  an  active 
and  dangerous  emissary  of  the  wretched  republicans  and  heretics  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces. 

"  '  It  results  from  these  premises,  that  this  sum,  surreptitiously  con- 
fided by  a  relapsed  heretic  to  uuknown  hands,  has  escaped  the  confisca- 
tion decreed  in  our  favor  by  our  well-beloved  king.  A  serious  fraud  and 
injury  has  therefore  been  committed,  and  we  are  bound  to  take  every 
means  to  recover  this  our  right,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  some 
future  time. 

"  '  Our  Society  being  (for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Father)  imperishable,  it  will  be  easy,  thanks  to  the  connection  we  keep 
up  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  means  of  missions  and  other  establish- 
ments, to  follow  the  line  of  this  family  of  Rennepont  from  generation  to 
generation,  without  ever  losing  sight  "of  it— so  that,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  hence,  at  the  moment  of  the  division  of  this  immense  accumulu- 
tiou  of  property,  our  company  may  claim  the  inheritance  of  which  it  has 
been  so  treacherously  deprived,  and  recover  it  by  any  means  in  its 
power,  per  fas  et  nefas,  even  by  craft  or  violence — our  company  not  being 
bound  to  keep  any  measures  with  the  future  detainers  of  our  goods,  of 
which  we  have  been  maliciously  deprived  by  an  infamous  and  sacrile- 
gious heretic — and  because  it  is  right  to  defend,  preserve,  and  recover 
one's  own  property,  by  every  means  which  the  Lord  may  place  within 
one's  reach. 

"  '  Until,  tnerefore,  the  complete  restitution  of  this  wealth,  the  family 
of  Rennepont  must  be  considered  as  reprobate  and  damnable,  as  the 
cursed  seed  of  a  Cain,  and  always  to  be  watched  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. 

" '  And  it  is  recommended  that  every  year  from  this  present  date,  a 
sort  of  inquisition  should  be  held,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  successive 
members  of  this  family.' " 

Rodin  paused,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "  Here  follovcs  the  ac- 
count, year  by  year,  of  the  history  of  this  family,  :'rora  the  year  1682  to 
our  own  day.     It  will  be  useless  to  read  this  to  your  reverence?" 

"Quite useless,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  "The  note  contains  all 
the  important  facts."  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  expression  of  triumphaiit  pride:  "  How  great  is  the  power  of 
association,  when  founded  upon  tradition  and  perpetuity!  Thanks  to 
this  note  inserted  in  our  archives  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  this  family 
has  been  watched  from  generation  to  generation — our  order  has  always 
had  its  eyes  upon  them,  following  them  to  all  points  of  the  globe,  to 
which  exile  had  distributed  them — and  at  last,  to-morrow,  we  shall  ob" 
tain  possession  of  this  property,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  which  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  raised  to  a  royal  fortune.  Yes,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed, for  we  have  foreseen  every  eventuality.  One  thing  only  troubles 
me." 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Bndin. 

"  The  information  that  we  have  In  vaintried  to  obtain  from  the  guard- 
ian of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois.  Has  the  attempt  been  onco 
Iii«:eiuade,as  I  directed ii'i—       '-  .     , 
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"  It  has  been  made." 

"Well?" 

This  time,  as  always  before,  the  old  Jew  has  remained  Impenetrable. 
Besides,  he  es  almost  in  his  second  childhood,  and  his  wife  not  much 
better." 

"When  I  think,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "that,  for  a  century 
and  a  half  this  iiouse  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois  has  remained  waUed  up, 
and  that  the  care  of  it  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  this  family  of  the  Samuels — I  cannot  suppose  that  they  have  all 
been  ignorant  as  to  who  were  and  are  the  successive  holders  of  thee» 
funds,  now  become  immense  by  accumulation." 

"  You  have  seen,"  said  Rodin,  "by  the  notes  upon  this  affair,  that  the 
order  has  always  carefully  followed  it  up,  ever  since  1682.  At  different 
periods,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  information  upon  subjects 
not  fully  explained  in  the  note  of  Father  Bourdon.  But  this  race  of  Jew 
guardians  has  ever  remained  dumb,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  That  has  always  struck  me  as  impossible;  for  the  ancestor  of  these 
Samuels  was  present  at  the  closing  of  the  house,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was,  according  to  the  file,  a  servant  or  confidential  clerk 
of  Mr.  de  Rennepout.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  known 
many  things,  the  tradition  of  which  must  have  been  preserved  in  the 
family." 

"If  I  were  allowed  to  hazard  a  brief  observation,"  said  Rodin, 
humbly. 

"Speak." 

"A  few  years  ago,  we  obtained  certain  information  through  the  con- 
fessional that  the  funds  were  m  existence,  and  that  they  had  attained  to 
an  enormous  amount." 

"  Doubtless;  and  it  was  that  which  called  the  attention  of  the  Fathep* 
General  so  strongly  to  this  affair." 

"  We  know,  then,  what  probably  the  descendants  of  the  family  do  not 
— the  immense  value  of  this  inheritance?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "the  person  who  certified  this 
fact  in  confession  is  worthy  of  all  belief.  Only  lately  the  same  declara- 
tion was  renewed;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  confessor  could  not  obtain 
the  name  of  the  trustee,  or  anything  beyond  the  assertion  that  the  money 
could  not  be  in  more  honest  hands." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  that  we  are  certain  of  what 
is  most  important." 

"  And  who  knows,  if  the  holder  of  this  enormous  sum  will  appear  to- 
morrow, in  spite  of  the  honesty  ascribed  to  him?  The  nearer  the  mo- 
ment, the  more  my  anxiety  increases.  Ah!"  continued  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, after  a  moment's  silence,  "  the  interests  concerned  are  so  immense, 
that  the  consequences  of  success  are  quite  incalculable.  However,  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  has  been  at  least  tried." 

To  these  words,  which  Father  d'Aigrigny  addressed  to  Rodin,  as  if 
•sking  for  his  assent,  ih^HociuH  returned  no  answer. 

The  abbe  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  said:  "Are  you  not  of  my 
opinion — could  more  have  been  attempted!  Have  we  not  gone  to  th« 
extreme  limit  of  the  possible?" 

Rodin  bowed  respectfully,  but  remained  mute. 

"  If  you  think  we  have  oniilted  eome  precaution,"  cried  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy  impatience,  "speak  out! — We  have 
Btill  time.  Once  more,  do  yon  tliink  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  I  have 
done?  All  the  otliiT  desccndaiiis  Ixiiig  removed,  when  Gabriel  appears 
to-morrow  In  the  Hue  Saint-Friincdis,  will  he  not  be  the  only  represent- 
ative of  this  family,  and  con.seciiiciitly  the  rightful  possessor  of  this 
Immense  fortune?  Now,  according  to  his  act  of  rtn.inciation  and  the 
f  rovlsious  of  our  statutes,  it  if  not  to  him,  but  to  the  order,  that  these 
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possessions  must  fall.  Could  I  have  acted  better,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner?   Speak  frankly!" 

"  I  cannot  permit  m.vsclf  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  subject,"  replied 
Rodin,  humbly,  and  ajjain  bowing;  "the  success  of  the  measures  taken 
must  answer  your  reverence." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  slirugged  his  shoulders,  and  reproached  himself  for 
having  asked  advice  of  this  writing-miuiliiue,  that  served  him  as  a  secre- 
tary, and  to  whom  he  only  ascribed  three  qualities— memory,  discretion, 
and  exactness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  STRANGLER, 

Atteb  a  moment's  silence,  Father  d'Aigrigny  resumed:  "  Read  ma 
io-day's  report  on  tlie  situation  of  each  of  the  persons  designated." 

"Here  is  that  of  this  evening,  it  has  just  come." 

"Let  us  hear." 

Rodin  read  as  follows:  "Jacques  Rennepont,  called  Couche-tout-Nu, 
Was  seeti  in  the  interior  of  the  debtors'  prison,  at  eight  o'clock  this  even- 
ing." 

"  He  will  not  disturb  us  to-morrow.    Go  on." 

"The  superior  of  tlie  Convent  de-Sainte-Marie,  warned  by  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  has  thought  fit  to  conline  still  more  strictly  the  Demoi- 
selles Rose  and  Blanche  Simon.  This  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  they 
have  been  carefully  locked  in  their  cells,  and  armed  men  will  make 
their  rounds  in  the  convent-garden  during  the  night." 

"  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  that  side," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny.     "  Go  on." 

"  Dr.  Baleinier,  also  warned  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  con- 
tinues to  have  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  very  closely  watched.  At  a 
quarter  to  nine,  the  door  of  the  building,  in  which  she  is  lodged,  was 
locked  and  bolted." 

"  That  is  one  cause  the  less  for  uneasiness." 

"As  for  Mr.  Hardy,"  resumed  Rodin,  "I  have  received  this  morning 
from  Toulouse,  a  letter  from  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  de  Bresac,  who 
has  been  of  such  service  to  us,  in  keeping  the  manufacturer  away  for 
Bome  days  longer.  Tliis  letter  contains  a  note,  addressed  by  Mr.  Hardy 
to  a  confidential  person,  and  which  Mr.  de  Bresac  has  thought  tit  to  in- 
tercept, and  to  send  to  us  as  another  proof  of  the  success  of  the  steps  he 
has  taken,  and  for  which  he  hopes  we  shall  give  him  credit — as  to  serve 
us,  he  adds,  he  betrays  his  friend  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and 
acts  a  part  in  an  odious  comedy.  Mr.  de  Bresac  trusts  tliat,  in  return 
tor  these  good  offices,  we  shall  deliver  up  to  him  those  papers  which 
t)lace  him  in  our  absolute  dependence,  as, they  might  ruin  forever  a 
(voman  he  loves  with  an  adulterous  passion.  He  says,  that  we  ought 
to  have  pity  on  the  horrible  alternative  in  which  he  is  placed — either  to 
dishonor  and  ruin  the  woman  he  adores,  or  infamously  to  betray  the 
confidence  of  his  intimate  friends." 

"  These  adulterous  lamentations  are  not  deserving  of  pity,"  answered 
Father  d'Airgrigny,  with  contempt.  "  We  will  see  about  that;  Mr.  de 
Bresac  may  still  be  useful  to  us.  But  let  us  hear  this  letter  of  Mr.  Har- 
dy, that  impious  and  republican  manufacturer,  who  is  worthy  to  be  de- 
scended from  an  accursed  race,  and  whom  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
lo  keep  away." 

"Here  is  Mr.  Hardy's  letter,"  resumed  Rodin.  "To-morrow,  we  will 
send  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

And  Rodin  read  as  follows: 

"  ■  TotTLOTJSE,  the  10th  February. 

"  'At  length  I  find  a  moment  to  w-rite  to  you,  and  to  explain  th.e  causa 
ot  the  sudden  departure,  which,  without  aiarmiug,  wufct  at  least  hav* 
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astonished  you.  I  write  also  to  ask  you  a  service:  the  facts  may  b« 
etated  in  a  few  words.  I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of  Felix  de  Bresac, 
one  of  the  comrades  of  my  youth,  though  not  nearly  .so  old  as  myself. 
We  have  always  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  have  shown  too  many 
proofs  of  mutual  affection,  not  to  count  upon  one  another,  lie  is  a 
brother  to  me.  You  know  all  I  mean  by  that  expression.  Well — a  few 
days  ago,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Toulouse,  where  he  was  to  spend  soma 
time:  '  If  you  love  me,  come;  I  have  the  greatest  need  of  you.  Your  con- 
solations may  perhaps  give  me  the  courage  to  live.  If  you  arrive  too 
late — wh}',  forgive  me — and  thiuk  sometimes  of  him  who  will  be  yours  to 
the  last.' 

"  '  Judge  of  my  grief  and  fear  on  receipt  of  the  above.  I  sent  instantly 
for  post-horses.  My  old  foreman,  whom  I  esteem  and  revere  (the  father 
of  General  Simon),  hearing  that  I  was  going  to  the  South,  begged  me  to 
take  him  with  me,  and  to  leave  him  for  some  days  in  the  department  of 
the  Creuse,  to  examine  some  iron-works  recently  founded  there.  I  con- 
sented willinglj'  to  this  proposition,  as  I  should  thus  at  lea.st  have  some 
one  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  the  grief  and  anxiety  which  had  been 
caused  me  by  this  letter  of  Bresac. 

"  '  I  arrive  at  Toulouse;  they  tell  me  that  he  has  left  the  evening  be- 
fore, taking  arms  with  him,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  despair.  It 
was  impossible  at  first  to  tell  whither  he  had  gone;  after  two  days,  some 
indications,  collected  with  great  trouble,  put  me  upon  hi.s  track.  At 
last,  after  a  thousand  adventures,  I  found  him  in  a  miserable  village. 
Never — no,  never,  have  I  seen  despair  like  his.  No  violence,  but  a 
di'cadful  dejection,  a  savage  silence.  At  first,  he  almost  repulsed  me;  then, 
this  horrible  agony  having  reached  its  height,  he  softened  by  degrees, 
and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  threw  himself  into  my  arms,  bathed 
in  tears.  Beside  him  were  his  loaded  pistols;  one  day  later  and  uH  would 
have  been  over.  I  cannot  teU  you  the  reason  of  his  dcspau;  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  do  so;  but  it  did  not  greatly  astonish  me.  Now  there  is  a 
complete  cure  to  effect.  We  must  calm  and  soothe  this  poor  soul,  which 
has  been  cruelly  wounded.  The  hand  of  friendship  is  alone  equal  to 
this  delicate  task,  and  I  have  good  hope  of  success.  I  have  therefore 
persuaded  him  to  travel  for  some  time;  movement  and  change  of  scene 
will  be  favorable  to  him.  I  shall  take  him  first  to  Nice;  we  set  out  to- 
morrow. If  he  wishes  to  prolong  this  excursion,  I  shall  do  so  too,  for 
my  affairs  do  not  imperiously  demand  my  presence  in  Tans  before  the 
end  of  March. 

'"As  for  the  service  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  it  is  conditional.  These 
are  the  facts.  According  to  some  family-papers  that  belonged  to  my 
mother,  I  should  have  a  certain  interest  to  present  myself  at  No.  3,  Ru» 
Saint- Francois,  in  Paris,  on  the  13th  February.  I  had  inquired  about  it, 
and  could  learn  nothing,  esfcept  that  this  house,  of  very  antique  appear- 
ance, has  been  shut  up  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  through  a 
whim  of  one  of  my  maternal  ancestors,  and  that  it  is  to  be  ()p(uud  on 
the  13th  of  this  month,  in  presence  of  the  co-heirs,  who,  if  1  have  any, 
are  quite  unknown  to  me.  Not  being  able  to  attend  myself,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  my  forenum,  the  father  of  (Jeneral  Simon,  in  whom  I  have  the 
ereatest  confidence,  and  whom  I  had  left  behind  in  the  department  of  the 
Creuse,  to  set  out  for  Paris,  and  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this 
house,  not  as  an  agent  (which  would  be  useless),  but  as  a  sptclntor,  and 
inform  me  at  Nice  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  romantic  notion  of 
my  ancestor's.  As  it  is  possible  that  my- foreman  may  arrive  too  late  to 
accomplish  this  mission,  I  shouUl  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  inquire 
at  my  houue  at  Plessy,  if  helms  yet  come,  and.  in  case  of  his  still  beinjc 
absent,  if  you  would  take  his  place  at  tlie  opening  of  the  ho.usc  in  tha 
Kue  Saint-Francois. 

"  I  bolievo  that  I  have  made  a  very  siaall  sacrifice  for  my  friend  Bresac, 
In  not  bvin^  at  Purifi  on  that  day.    But  Uud  the  suerilicQ  beeu  imiueo^^ 
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1  should  have  made  it  with  pleasure,  for  my  care  and  friendship  are  at 
present  most  necessary  to  the  man  ■whom  1  look  upon  as  a  brother. 

"  •  I  count  upon  your  compliance  with  my  request,  and  begeing  you  to 
be  kind  enongli  to  "write  to  me.  ;>o.s^e  rf.sto«<e  at  Nice,  the  result  of  your 
visit  of  inquiry,  I  remain,  etc.,  etc.,  Fkancis  IIaudy.'  " 

"  Though  his  presence  cannot  be  of  any  great  importance,  it  would  be 
preferable  that  Marshal  Simon's  father  should  not  attend  at  the  opening 
of  this  house  to-morrow,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny.  "But  no  matter. 
Mr.  Hardy  himself  is  out  of  the  way.  There  only  remains  the  young 
Indian." 

"As  for  him."  continued  the  abbe,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  "we  acted 
wisely  in  lettin^:  A.r.  Norval  set  out  with  the  presents  of  Mademoisella 
de  Cardoville.  The  doctor,  who  accompanies  Mr.  Norval,  and  who  was 
chosen  bv  Mr.  Baleinier,  will  inspire  no  suspicion." 

"None,"  answered  Rodin.  "His  letter  of  yesterday  is  completely 
satisfactory." 

"  There  is  nothing  then  to  fear  from  the  Indian  prince,"  said  d'Aigri- 
gny.    "  All  goes  well." 

"As  for  Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin,  "he  has  again  written  this  morn- 
ing, to  obtain  from  your  reverence  the  interview  that  he  has  vainly  solic- 
ited for  the  last  three  days.  He  is  affected  by  the  rigor  exercised  to- 
ward him,  in  forbidding  him  to  leave  the  house  for  these  five  days 
past." 

"  To-morrow,  when  we  take  him  to  the  Rue  Saint-Francois,  I  will 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  It  will  be  time  enough.  Thus,  at  this  hour," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  "all  the 
descendants  of  this'fa'mily,  whose  presence  might  ruin  our  projects,  are 
so  placed,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  be  at  the  Rue  Saint- 
Francois  to-morrow  before  noon;  whilst  Gabriel  will  be  sure  to  be  there. 
At  last  our  end  is  gained." 

Two  cautious  knocks  at  the  door  interrupted  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
"Come  in,"  said  he. 

An  old  servant  in  black  presented  himself,  and  said:  "  There  is  a  man 
down-stairs  who  wishes  to  speak  instantly  to  Mr.  Rodin  on  very  urgent 
business." 

"  His  uarne?"  asked  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"He  would  not  tell  his  name,  but  he  says  that  he  comes  from  Mr. 
Joshua,  a  merchant  of  Java. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  exchanged  a  glance  of  surprise,  almost 
of  alarm. 

"See  what  this  man  is,"  said  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  unable  to  conceal 
his  uneasiness,  "And  then  come  and  give  me  an  account  of  it." 

Then,  addressing  the  servant,  he  added:  "Show  him  in"— and,  ox- 
changing  another  expressive  sign  with  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny  dis- 
appeared by  a  side-door. 

A  minute  after,  Faringhea,  the  ex-chief  of  the  Stranglers,  appeared 
before  Rodin,  who  instantly  remembered  having  seen  him  at  the  Chateau 
de  Cardoville. 

The  socius  started;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  recollect  his  visitor. 
Still  bending  over  his  desk,  he  seemed  not  to  see  Faringhea,  but  wrote 
hastily  some  words  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  lay  before  hira. 

"Sir,"  said  the  servant,  astonished  at  the  silence  of  Rodin,  "here  is 
the  person." 

Rodin  folded  the  note,  that  he  had  so  precipitately  written,  and  said  to 
the  servant:  "  Let  this  be  taken  to  its  address,  and  bring  me  the  answer." 

The  servant  bowed,  and  went  out.  Then  Rodin,  without  rising,  fixed 
bis  little  reptile-eyps  on  Faringhea,  and  said  to  him  cautiously:  "  To 
Wiom,  sir,  have  I' the  honor  '>f  speaking?" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS  OF   THE  GOOD  'WORK. 

Fartnghea,  as  we  have  before  stated,  though  born  in  India,  had  tr». 
veled  a  good  deal,  and  frequented  the  European  factories  in  different 
parts  of  Asia.  Speaking  well  both  English  and  French,  and  full  of  intel- 
ligence and  sagacity,  he  was  perfectly  civilized. 

Instead  of  answering  the  question  of  Rodin,  he  turned  upon  him  8 
fixed  and  searching  look.  Theso«;<s,  provoked  by  this  silence,  and  fore- 
seeing vaguely,  that  the  arrival  of  Faringhea  had  some  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  tlie  destiny  of  Djalma,  repeated,  though  still 
with  the  greatest  coolness:  "  To  whom,  sir,  have  I  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing?" 

"  Do  you  not  recognize  me?"  said  Faringhea,  advancing  two  steps 
nearer  to  Rodin's  chair. 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,"  answered 
the  other,  coldly. 

"  But  I  recognize  you,"  said  Faringhea;  "  I  saw  you  at  the  Chateau 
de  Cardoville,  the  day  that  a  ship"  and  a  steamer  were  wrecked  together." 

"  At  the  Cliateau  de  Cardoville?  It  is  very  possible,  sir.  I  was  there, 
when  a  shipwreck  took  place." 

"  And  that  day,  I  called  you  by  your  name,  and  you  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  I  replied:  'Nothing  new,  brother — hereafter,  much.'  The 
time  has  arrived.    I  have  come  to  ask  for  much." 

"  My  dear  sir,''  said  Rodin,  still  impassible,  "  before  we  continue  this 
conversation,  which  appears  hitherto  tolerably  obscure,  I  must  repeat 
my  wish  to  be  informed,  to  whom  I  have  tlie  advantage  of  speaking. 
You  have  introduced  yourself  here,  under  pretext  of  a  commission  from 
Mr.  Joshua  Yan-Dael,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Batavia — --" 

"  You  know  the  writing  of  Mr.  Joshua?"  said  Faringhea,  interrupting 
Rodin. 

"I  know  it  perfectly." 

"Look!" — and  the  half-caste  drew  from  his  pocket  (he  was  shabbily 
dressed  in  European  clothes)  the  long  despatch  he  had  taken  from 
Mahal,  the  smuggler  of  Java,  after  strangling  him  on  the  beach  near 
Batavia.  These  papers  he  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Ridon,  but  without 
quitting  his  hold  of  them. 

"  It  is  indeed  Mr.  Joshua's  writing,"  said  Rodin;  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  toward  the  letter,  which  Faringhea  quickly  and  prudently  re- 
turned to  his  pocket. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  a  singular  manner 
of  executing  a  commission,"  said  Rodin.  "  This  letter,  being  to  my  ad- 
dress, and  having  been  intrusted  to  you  by  Mr.  Joshua,  you  ought " 

*'This  letter  was  not  intrusted  tome  by  Joshua,"  said  Faringhea,  in- 
terrupting Rodin. 

"  How,  then,  is  it  in  your  possession?" 

"  A  smuggh.T  of  Java  had  betrayed  me.  Joshua  had  secured  a  passage 
to  Alexandria  for  this  man,  and  had  given  him  this  letter  to  carry  with 
him  for  the  European  mail.  I  strangled  the  smuggler,  took  the  letter, 
made  the  passage— and  lierc  I  am." 

The  Strangler  had  profiounced  these  words  with  an  air  of  cavage 
boasting;  liis  wild,  intrepid  glance  did  not  quail  before  the  piercing  look 
of  Rodin,  who,  at  this  strange  confession,  had  hastily  raised  his  head  to 
ob.serve  the  speaker.  v 

Faringhea  thougiit  to  astonish  or  intimidate  Rodin  by  these  ferocious 
words;  but,  to  his  great  suri)rise,  the  .s(«"i(/.s,  impassible  as  u  corpse, said 
to  him,  (juite  simply:  "Ah,  they  strangle,  tlien,  at  Java?" 

"  Yes,  and  elsowliere,"  answered  Faringhea,  witli  a  bitter  smile. 

"I  will  not  di.sbelie\e  you;  but  1  am  surprised  ut  jour  wnoerttyi 
Mr. what  la  your  nauiel'" 
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"Faringhea." 

"Well,  then,  ISfr.  Faringhea,  what  do  you  wish  to  come  to?  fou  havo 
•btainfd,  b.v  an  abominable  crime,  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  now  you 
(fcesitate  to  deliver  it " 

"  Because  I  have  read  it,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  me." 

"Ab,  you  have  read  it?"  said  Rodin,  disconcerted  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  resumed:  "  It  is  true  that,  judging  by  your  mode  of  possessing 
yourself  of  other  people's  correspondence,  we  cannot  expect  any  great 
amount  of  discretion  on  your  part.  And  pray,  wbat  have  you  found  so 
useful  to  you  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Joshua?" 

"  I  have  found,  brother,  that  you  are,  like  myself,  a  son  of  the  Good 
"Work." 

"  Of  what  good  work  do  you  speak?"  ask-^d  Rodin,  not  a  little  sur 
prised. 

Faringhea  replied  with  an  expression  of  bitter  irony:  "  Toshua  says  to 
you  in  his  letter:  Obedience  and  courage,  secrecy  and  patience,  craft  and 
mitdacitij,  union  and  demotion — these  become  vs,  who  have  the  icorld  for  our 
country,  the  brethren  for  our  family,  J^ome  for  our  queen.'" 

"  It  is  possible,  that  Mr.  Joshua  may  have  written  thus  to  me.  Pray, 
Bir,  fyhat  do  you  conclude  from  it?" 

"  We  too  have  the  world  for  our  country,  brother,  our  accomplices  for 
our  family,  and  for  our  queen  Bohica7iie." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  saint,"  said  Rodin,  humbly. 

"It  is  o?/r  Rome,"  answered  the  Strangler.  "  Joshua  speaks  to  you 
of  those  of  yoiu'  order,  who,  scattered  over  all  the  earth,  labor  for  the 
glory  of  Rome,  your  queen.  Those  of  our  band  labor  also  in  divers 
countries,  for  the  glory  of  Bohwanie." 

"  And  who  are  these  sons  of  Bohwanie,  Jfr.  Faringhea?" 

"  Men  of  resolution,  audacity,  patience,  craft,  obstinacy,  who  to  make 
the  good  work  succeed,  would  sacrifice  country,  parents,  and  sis»- 
ier  and  brother,  and  who  regard  as  enemies  all  who  are  not  of  their 
band!" 

"  There  seems  to  be  much  that  is  gofjd  in  the  persevering  and  exclu- 
fiively  religious  spirit  of  such  an  order,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  modest  and 
eanctified  air;  "only  one  must  know  your  ends  and  objects." 

"The  same  as  yours,  brother — to  make  corpses." 

"  Corpses!"  cried  Rodin. 

"In  his  letter,"  resumed  Faringhea,  "Joshua  tells  you,  that  the 
greatest  glory,  of  your  order  is  to  make  a  corpse  of  man.  Our  work  also 
is  to  make  corpses  of  men.     Man's  death  is  sweet  to  Bohwanie." 

"But,  sir."  cried  Rodin,  "Mr.  Joshua  speaks  of  the  soul,  of  the  will, 
of  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  brought  down  by  discipline." 

"  It  is  true — you  kill  the  soul,  and  we  the  body.  Give  me  your  hand, 
brother;  for  you  also  are  hunters  of  men." 

"  But  once  more,  sir — understand,  that  we  only  meddle  with  the  will, 
the  miud,"  said  Rodin. 

"  And  what  are  bodies  deprived  of  soul,  will,  thought,  but  mere 
corpses?  Come,  come,  brother,  the  dead  we  make  by  the  cord  are  not 
more  icy  and  inanimate  than  those  you  make  by  your  discipline.  Take 
my  hand,  brother;  Rome  and  Bowhanie  are  sisters." 

Notwithstanding  his  apparent  calmness,  Rodin  could  not  behold,  with- 
out some  secret  alarm,  a  wretch  like  Faringhea  in  possession  of  a  long 
letter  from  Joshua,  wherein  mention  must  necessarily  have  been  made 
of  Djalma.  Rodin  believed,  indeed,  that  he  had  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  young  Indian  to  be  at  Paris  on  the  morrow,  but,  not  knowing 
what  connection  might  have  been  formed  since  the  shipwreck,  between 
the  prince  and  the  half-caste,  he  looked  upon  Faringhea  as  a  man  who 
might  probably  be  very  dangerous.  But  the  more  uneasy  the  socivs 
felt  it  himself,  the  more  he  ^t^eateS  to  app^f^p  calta  and  disdainfu.lj 
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He  replied,  therefore:  "  This  comparison  between  Rome  and  Bowhanl* 
is  no  doubt  very  amusing;  but  what,  sir,  do  you  deduce  from  it?" 

"  I  wish  to  show  you,  brother,  what  I  am,  and  of  what  I  am  capable, 
to  convince  you  that  it  is  better  to  have  me  for  a  friend  tha!i  an  enemy." 

"  In  otherterms,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  with  contemptuous  irony,  "  you  be- 
long to  a  jnurderous  sect  in  India,  and  you  wish,  by  a  transparent  alle- 
gorv,  to  lead  me  tc:)  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  man  from  whom  you  have 
.stolen  the  letter  that  was  addressed  to  me.  In  my  turn,  I  will  take  the 
ft-eedom  just  to  observe  to  you,  in  all  humility,  Mr.  Faringhea,  that 
here  it  is  not  permitted  to  strangle  anybody,  and  that  if  you  were  to 
think  fit  to  make  any  corpses  for  the  love  of  Bohwanie,  your  goddess^ 
we  should  make  you  a  head  shorter  for  the  love  of  another  divinity,  com- 
monly called  Justice." 

"And  what  would  they  do  to  me,  if  I  tried  to  poison  any  one?" 

*'  I  wid  agaio  humbly  observe  to  you,  Mr.  Faringhea,  that  I  have  not 
the  time  to  give  you  a  course[of  criminal  jurisprudence;  but,  believe  me, 
you  had  better  resist  the  temptation  to  strangle  or  poison  any  one.  One 
•word  more:  will  yoa  deliver  up  to  me  the  letters  of  Mr.  Joshua,  or 
not?" 

"  The  letters  relative  to  Prince  Djalma?"  said  the  half-caste;  ana  he 
looked  fixedly  at  Rodin,  who,  notwithstanding  a  sharp  and  sudden 
twinge,  remained  impenetrable,  and  answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity: 
"Not  knowing  what  the  letters  which  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to  keep 
from  me,  may  contain,  it  is  impossilile  for  me  to  answer  your  question. 
I  beg,  and  if  necessary,  I  demand,  that  you  will  hand  me  those  letters 
— or' that  you  will  retire." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  brother,  you  will  entreat  me  to  remain." 

"I  doubt  of  it." 

"  A  few  words  will  operate  this  miracle.  If  just  now  I  spoke  to  you 
about  poisoning,  brotlier,  it  was  that  yoia  sent  a  doctor  to  the  Chateau  de 
Cardoville,  to  poison  (at  least  for  a  time)  the  Prince  Djalma." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Rodin  shuddered  imperceptibly,  as  he  replied:  "1 
do  not  understand  you." 

"  It  is  true,  that  I  am  a  poor  foreigner,  and  doubtless  speak  with  an 
accent;  I  will  try  and  explain  myself  better.  I  know,  by  the  letters  of 
Joshua,  the  int(>rest  you  have,  that  Prince  Djalma  should  not  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  all  that  you  have  done  with  this  view.  Do  you  understand 
me  now?" 

'•  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  you." 

Two  cautious  taps  at  the  door  here  interrupted  the  conversation. 
**  Come  iu,''  said  Rodin. 

"  Th*^  letter  has  been  taken  to  its  address,  sir,"  said  the  old  servant, 
bowing,  •'  and  here  is  the  answer." 

Rodin  took  the  paper,  and,   before  he  opened  it,  said  courteously  to 
.  .iringheu:  "  With  your  permission,  sir?" 
•  Make  no  ceremoni<)S,"  said  the  half-caste. 

'  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Rodin,  as,  having  read  the  letter  he  re- 
ceived, he  wrote  hastily  some  words  at  the  bottom,  saying.  "  Send  this 
to  the  same  address." 

The  servant  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdrew. 

"  Now  can  I  continue?"  asked  the  half-caste  of  Rodin. 

♦'Certaiuly." 

"  I  will  continue,  tlien  "  resumed  Faringhea.  "  The  day  before  yester- 
day just  as  the  prince,  all  wounded  as  he  was,  was  about,  by  my  advice 
to  take  his  departure  for  Paris,  a  line  carriage  arrivt-d,  with  superb  pres- 
ents for  Djalma,  from  an  unknown  friend.  In  this  carriage  were  two 
men — ono  sent  by  the  unknown  friend— the  other  a  doctor,  sent  by  you 
to  attend  upon  Djalrna,  and  accompany  IjilU  to  Pttris?.  Jt  was  a  obM> 
^able  act,  brother — was  it  not  not" 

'' Go  on  With  your  jjtory.  i»ir,*' 
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"  DJalraa  set  out  yesterday.  By  dedarinj?  that  the  prince's  wound 
would  gFow  seriously  worse,  if  he  did  not  lie  down  in  the  carriage 
duriiio:  nil  the  journey,  the  doctor  got  rid  of  the  envoy  of  the  unknown 
friend,  and  sent  him  away  by  himself.  The  doctor  wished  to  get  rid  ot 
,ue,  too;  but  Djalma  so  strongly  insisted  upon  it  that  I  accompanied  the 
prince  and  doctor.  Yesterday  evening  he  had  come  about  half  the  dis- 
tance. The  doctor  chose  tluit  we  should  ])ass  the  niglit  at  an  inn.  '  We 
have  plenty  of  time,'  said  lie,  '  to  reach  Paris  by  to-morrow  evening  ' — 
the  prince  having  told  him  that  he  must  absolutely  be  in  Paris  by  the 
evening  of  the  12th.  The  doctor  had  been  very  pressing,  to  set  out 
alone  with  the  prince.  I  knew  by  the  letter  of  Joshua,  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  yon  for  Djalma  not  to  be  here  on  the  13th.  I  had  my 
suspicions,  and  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew  you;  he  answered  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  and  then  suspicion  became  certainty.  When  we  reached 
the  inn,  whilst  the  doctoi-  was  occupied  with  Djalma,  I  went  up  to  the 
room  of  the  former,  and  examined  a  box  ft;ll  of  vials  that  he  had 
brought  with  him.  One  of  them  contained  opium — and  then  I  guess- 
ed  " 

"  What  did  you  guess,  sir  ?" 

"You  shall  know.  The  doctor  said  to  Djalma,  before  he  left  him: 
•  Your  wound  is  doing  well,  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  might  bring 
on  inflammation;  it  will  be  good  for  you,  in  the  course  of  to  morrow,  to 
take  a  soothing  potion,  that  I  will  make  ready  this  evening,  to  have  with 
ns  in  the  carriage.'  The  plan  of  the  doctor  was  a  simple  one,"  added 
Faringhea;  ''to-day,  the  prince  was  to  take  the  potion  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep — the  doctor  to  grow 
uneasy,  and  stop  the  carriage — to  declare,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
continue  the  journey — to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn,  and  keep  close  watch 
on  the  prince,  whose  stupor  was  only  to  cease  when  it  suited  your  pur- 
poses. That  was  your  design — it  was  cleverly  planned — I  chose  to  make 
ase  of  it  for  myself,  and  I  have  succeeded." 

"All  that  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  biting  hij 
nail.s,  "is  pure  Hebrew  to  me." 

"  No  doubt,  because  of  my  accent.  But  tell  me,  have  you  heard  speak 
of  aiTay-7tioio P^ 

"No." 

"So  much  the  worse.  It  is  an  admirable  production  of  the  island  o/ 
Java,  which  is  fertile  in  poisons." 

"What  is  that  to  me?"  said  Rodin,  in  a  sharp  voice,  but  hardly  able  to 
dissemble  his  growing  anxiety. 

"It  concerns  you  nearly.  We  sons  of  Bohwanie  have  a  horror  of 
shedding  blood,"  resumed  Faringhea;  "  to  pass  the  cord  round  the  neck 
of  our  victims,  we  wait,  till  tbey  are  asleep.  When  their  sleep  is  not 
deep  enough,  we  know  how  to  make  it  deeper.  We  are  skillful  at  our 
work,  the  serpent  is  not  more  cunning,  or  the  lion  more  valiant.  Djalma 
himself  bears  our  mark.  The  array-mow  is  an  impalpable  power,  and,  by 
letting  the  sleeper  inhale  a  few  grains  of  it,  or  by  mixing  it  with  to- 
bacco to  be  smoked  by  a  waking  man,  we  can  throw  our  victim  into  a 
stupor,  from  which  nothing  will  rouse  him.  If  we  fear  to  administer 
too  strong  a  do.se  at  once,  we  let  the  sleeper  inhale  a  little  at  different 
times,  and  we  can  thus  prolong  the  trance  at  pleasure,  and  without  any 
danger,  so  long  as  the  man  does  not  require  meat  and  drink — say  thirty 
or  forty  hours.  You  see,  that  opium  is  mere  trash  compared  to  this 
divine  narcotic.  1  had  brought  some  of  this  with  me  from  Java — as  a 
curiosity,  you  know — without  forgetting  the  counter-poison." 

"  Ah!  there  is  a  counter-poison  then?"  said  Rodin,  mechanically 

"  Jtist  as  there  are  people  quite  contrary  to  what  we  are,  brother  of 
the  good  work.  The  Javanese  call  the  juice  of  this  root  touboe;  it  du  ■ 
sipates  the  stupor  caused  by  the  array-mow,  as  the  sun  disperses  the 
doiK.ls-    Now,  yostei'diiy  evvuiug,  Wm^  oevtuiu  of  the  prcj^^^ets  of  you: 
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emissary  agaibot  Djalma,  I  waited  till  the  iloctor  was  in  bed  and  aeleep^ 
I  crept  into  his  room,  and  made  him  inhale  such  a  dose  of  arraij-mow—^ 
that  he  is  probably  sleeping  still." 

"  Unhappy  man!"  cried  Rodin,  more  and  more  alarmed  by  this  narra- 
tive, for  Faringhea  had  dealt  a  terrible  blow  at  the  machinations  of  the 
socius  a^J  his  friends.     "  You  ran  the  risk  of  poisoning  the  doctor." 

"  Yes,  brother;  just  as  he  ran  the  risk  of  poisoning  Djalnia.  This 
morning  we  set  out,  leaving  your  doctor  at  the  inn,  plunged  in  a  deep 
sleep.  I  was  alone  in  the  carriage  with  Djalma.  lie  smoked,  like  a  trua 
Indian;  some  grains  of  arraij-mow^  mixed  with  the  tobacco  in  his  long 
pipe,  first  made  him  drowsy:  a  second  dose,  that  he  inhaled,  sent  him  te 
sleep;  and  so  I  left  him  at  the  inn  where  we  stopped.  Now,  brother,  it 
depends  upon  me  to  leave  Djalma  in  his  trance,  which  will  last  till  to- 
morrow evening,  or  to  rouse  him  from  it  on  the  instant.  Exactly  as  you 
comply  with  ray  demands  or  not,  Djalma  will  or  will  not  be  at  the  Rue 
Saint-Francois  to-morrow." 

So  saying,  Faringhea  drew  from  his  pocket  the  medal  oelonging  to 
Djalma,  and  observed,  as  he  showed  it  to  Rodin:  "  You  see,  that  I  tell 
you  the  truth.  During  Djalma's  sleep,  I  took  from  him  this  medal,  the 
only  indication  he  has  of  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be  to-morrow.  I 
finish  then  as  I  began:  Brother,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  foi*  a  great 
deal." 

For  some  minutes,  Rodin  had  been  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick,  aswas 
his  custom  when  seized  with  a  fit  of  dumb  and  concentrated  rage.  Just 
then,  the  bell  of  the  porter's  lodge  sounded  three  times  in  a  particular 
manner.  Rodin  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  and  yet  a  sudden  light 
sparkled  in  his  little  reptile-eyes;  whilst  Faringhea,  with  his  arms 
folded,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and  disdainful 
•uperiority. 

The  socials  bent  down  his  head,  remained  silent  for  some  seconds,  took 
mechanically  a  pen  from  his  desk,  and  began  to  gnaw  the  feather,  as  if 
in  deep  reflection  upon  what  Faringhea  had  just  said.  Then,  throwing 
down  the  pen  upon  the  desk,  he  turned  suddenly  towai-d  the  half-caste, 
and  addressed  him  with  an  air  of  profoupd  contempt:  "Now  really,  Mr. 
Faringhea — do  you  think  to  make  game  of  us  with  your  stories?" 
Amazed,  in  spite  of  his  audacity,  the  half-caste  recoiled  a  step. 
"  What,  sir!"  resumed  Rodin.  "  You  come  here,  into  a  respectable 
house,  to  boast  that  you  have  stolen  letters,  strangled  this  man, 
poisoned  that  other?  Why,  sir,  it  is  downright  madness.  I  wished  to 
hear  you  to  the  end,  to  see  to  what  extent  you  would  carry  your  audac- 
ity—for none  but  a  monstrous  rascal  would  venture  to  plume  himself  on 
■uch  infamous  crimes.  But  I  prefer  believing  that  they  exist  only  in 
your  imagination." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  with  a  degree  of  animation  which  wai 
not  usual  in  him,  Rodin  rose  from  his  seat,  and  approached  the 
ihimney,  whilst  Faringhea,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  {Sur- 
prise, looked  at  him  in  silence.  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  the  half- 
caste  resumed  with  a  gloomy  and  savage  mien:  "  Take  care,  bi'Other;  do 
not  force  me  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  told  the  truth." 

"Come,  come,  sir;  one  must  have  arrived  from  the  antipodes,  to  be- 
lieve us  Fronchinen  sucli  ea.sy  dupes.  You  have,  you  say,  tlie  prudence 
of  a  serpent,  and  the  courage  of  a  lion.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  a 
courageous  lion,  but  ywu  arc  ciTtainly  not  a  prudent  .serpent.  Wliati 
you  have  ab(mt  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joshua,  by  which  I  niiglit  be  com- 
promised—supposing all  this  not  to  bo  a  fable— you  have  left  Prince 
Djalma  in  a  sluiwr,  which  would  serve  my  projects,  and  from  which  you 
alone  can  rouse  him — you  are  able,  you  say,  to  strike  a  terrible  blow  at 
my  interests— and  yet  you  do  not  consider  (bold  lion!  crafty  serpent  aa 
you  are!)  that  I  only  require  to  gain  twrnty-Iour  hours  upon  you.  Now, 
»nu  come  from  tlj^  UejplUu  <>i  India  to  r»ri8,  *n  unUnowu  strapper— jrovi 
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beliete  me  to  be  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  yourself,  since  you  call  me 
brother— and  do  not  once  consider,  that  you  are  here  in  my  power— that 
this  street  and  house  are  solitary,  and  that  I  could  have  three  or  four 
persons  to  bind  you  in  a  second,  all  strangler  as  you  are! — and  that  just 
by  pulling  this  bell-rope,"  said  RodiTi,  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand.  "  Do  not 
be  alarmed,"  added  he,  with  a  diabolical  smile,  as  he  saw  Faringhea 
make  an  abrupt  movement  of  surprise  and  fright;  "  should  I  give  you 
notice,  if  I  meant  to  act  in  this  manner?  But  just  answer  me!  Once 
bound  and  put  in  confinement  for  twenty-four  hours,  how  could  you  in- 
jure me?  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  me  to  posess  myself  of  Joshua's  let- 
ter and  Djalma's  medal?  and  the  latter,  plunged  in  a  stupor  till  to-mor- 
row evening,  need  not  trouble  me  at  all.  You  see,  therefore,  that  your 
threats  are  vain — because  they  rest  upon  falsehood — because  it  is  not 
true,  that  Prince  Djalma  is  here  and  in  your  power.  Begone,  sir— leave 
the  house;  and  when  next  you  wish  to  make  dupes,  show  more  judgment 
in  the  selection." 

Faringhea  seemed  struck  with  astonishment.  All  that  he  had  just 
heard  seemed  very  probable.  Rodin  might  seize  upon  him,  the  letter 
and  the  medal,  and,  by  keeping  him  prisoner,  prevent  Djalma  from  be- 
ing awakened.  And  yet  Rodin  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house,  at  the 
moment  when  Faringhea  had  imagined  himself  so  formidable. 

As  he  sought  for  the  motives  of  this  inexplicable  conduct  of  the 
sociiis,  it  struck  him  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  he  had 
brought  him,  did  not  yet  believe  that  Djalma  was  in  his  power.  On 
that  theory  the  contempt  of  Joshua's  correspondent  admitted  of  a 
natural  explanation. 

But  Rodin  was  playing  a  bold  and  skillful  game;  and,  whilst  he  ap- 
peared to  mutter  to  himself,  as  in  anger,  he  was  observing  with  intense 
anxiety  the  countenance  of  the  Strangler. 

The  latter,  almost  certain  that  he  had  divined  the  secret  motive  of 
Rodin,  replied:  "  I  am  going — but  one  word  more.  You  think  I  deceive 
you." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  You  have  told  me  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  fables, 
and  I  have  lost  much  time  in  listening  to  them.  Spare  me  the  rest;  it  is 
late — and  I  should  like  to  be  alone." 

"  One  minute  more;  you  are  a  man,  I  see,  from  whom  nothing  should 
be  hid,"  said  Faringhea.  "  From  Djalma  I  could  now  only  expect  alms 
and  disdain — for,  with  a  character  like  his,  to  say  to  him:  'Pay  me,  be- 
cause I  might  have  betrayed  you,  and  did  not,'  would  be  to  provoke  hi? 
anger  and  contempt.  I  could  have  killed  him  twenty  times,  but  his  daj 
is  not  yet  come,"  said  the  Strangler,  with  a  gloomy  air;  "  and  to  wait  fol 
that  and  other  fatal  days,  I  must  have  gold,  much  gold.  You  alone  can 
pay  me  for  the  betrayal  of  Djalma,  for  you  alone  profit  by  it.  You  re- 
fuse to  hear  me,  because  you  think  I  am  deceiving  you.  But  I  took  the 
direction  of  the  inn  where  we  stopped— and  here  it  15.  Send  some  one 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  and  then  you  will  believe  me. 
But  the  price  of  my  services  will  be  high,  for  I  told  you  that  I  wanted 
much." 

So  saying,  Faringhea  offered  a  printed  card  to  Rodin;  the  sodni^,  who, 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  half-caste, 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  thought,  and  to  take  no  heed  of  fniything. 

"  Here  is  the  address,"  resumed  Faringhea,  as  he  held  out  tli*  card  to 
Rodin;  "  assure  your-self  that  I  do  not  lie." 

"  Eh?  what  is  it?"  said  the  other,  casting  a  rapid  but  stolen  glance  at 
the  address,  which  he  read  without  touching  the  card. 

"  Take  this  address,"  repeated  the  half-caste,  "  and  you  may  then  as- 
sure yourself " 

"Really,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  pushing  back  the  card  with  his  hand, 
"  your  impudence  confounds  me.  I  repeat  tliat  I  wish  to  have  nothing 
ill  common  with  you.    For  the  last  time,  I  tell  you  to  leave  the  hoClse.    J 
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know  nothing  about  yonr  Prince  Djalma.     Ton  say  yon  can  injure  me— 
do  so — make  no  ceremonies — but,  in  Heaven's  name,  leave  me  to  myseli." 

So  saying,  Rodin  rang  the  bell  violently.  Faringhea  made  a  movement, 
as  ii;  he  would  have  stood  iipon  the  defensive;  but  only  the  old  servant, 
with  his  quiet  and  placid  mien,  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Lapierre,  light  the  gentleman  out,"  said  Rodin,  pointing  to  Faring- 
hea. 

Terrified  at  the  calmness  of  Rodin,  the  half-caste  hesitated  to  leave  the 
room.  ^ 

"Why  do  you  wait,,  sir?"  said  Rodin,  remarking  his  hesitation.  "I 
wish  to  be  alone." 

"So,  sir,"  said  Faringhea,  as  he  withdrew  slowly;  "you  refuse  my 
offers?    Take  care;  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  humble  servant,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  bow- 
ing courteously.     The  Strancler  went  out,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him. 

Immediately  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  from  the  next  room.  His 
countenance  was  pale  and  agitated. 

"  What  have  you  done?"  exclaimed  he,  addressing  Rodin.  "I  have 
heard  all.  I  am,  uufortunately,  too  sure  that  this  wretch  spoke  the  truth. 
The  Indian  is  in  his  power,  and  he  goes  to  rejoin  him." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Rodin,  humbly,  as,  bowing,  he  reassumed  his  dull 
and  submissive  countenance. 

"  What  will  prevent  this  man  from  rejoining  the  prince?" 

"  Allow  me.  As  soon  as  the  rascal  was  shown  in,  1  knew  him;  and  so, 
before  speaking  a  word  to  him,  I  ^v^ote  a  few  lines  to  Morok,  who  was 
waiting  below  with  Goliah  till  your  reverence  should  be  at  leisure.  Aft- 
erward, in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  when  they  brought  me  Mo- 
rok's  answer,  I  added  some  fresh  .  instructions,  seeing  the  turn  that 
affairs  were  taking. 

"  And  what  was  the  use  of  all  this,  since  you  have  let  the  man  leave 
the  house?" 

"  Your  reverence  will  perhaps  deign  to  observe  that  he  did  not  leave 
it  till  he  had  given  me  the  direction  of  the  hotel  where  the  Indian  now 
is,  thanks  to  my  innocent  stratagem  of  appearing  to  desjiise  him.  But, 
if  it  had  failed,  Faringhea  would  always  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Goliah  and  Morok,  who  are  waiting  for  him  in  the  street,  at  two  steps 
from  the  door.  Only  we  should  liave  been  rather  embarrassed,  a«  we 
should  not  have  known  where  to  find  Prince  Djalma." 

"  More  violence!"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  repugnance. 

"It  is  to  be  regi-etted,  very  much  regretted,"  replied  Rodin;  "but  it 
•was  necessary  to  follow  out  the  system  already  adopted." 

"  Is  that  meant  for  a  reproach?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  began 
to  think  that  Rodin  was  something  more  than  a  mere  writing-nuichine. 

"  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  blame  your  reverence,"  said  Rodin,  > 
bowing  almost  to  tlie  ground.     "  But  all  that  will  be  required  is  to  con- 
fine this  man  for  twenty-four  hours." 

"  And  afterward — his  complaints?" 

"  Such  a  scoundrel  as  he  is  will  not  dare  to  complain.  Besides,  ne  left 
this  house  in  freedom.  Morok  and  Goliah  will  bandage  his  eyes,  when 
they  have  seizt^d  him.  The  house  has  another  entrance  in  the  Rue 
Vieile-des-Ursins.  At  this  hour,  and  in  such  a  storm,  no  one  will  be 
passing  throutrh  this  deserted  c(uarter  of  the  town.  The  knave  will  be 
confu.scd  l)y  the chunfre  of  i)iace;  they  will  put  him  into  a  ct-Har of  Mio 
new  building,  and  to-morrow  night,  about  the  same  hour,  ihey  will 
re.st(jre  him  to  liberty  with  the  like  precautious.  As  for  tlie  Indian, 
we  now  know  wliore  to  (ind  him;  we  must  send  to  him  a  eontidentinl 

Eer8f)n,  and,  if  ho  recovers  from  liis  trance,  there  would  bo,  in  my 
unibU)  opinion,"  said  Rodiu,  modestly,  "a  very  simple  and  quiet 
manner  of  kaeyiug  him  awuy  from  the  Rue  Saiut-Fruuci^ls  all  day  ut- 
moiTOfW."  » 
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The  same  servant  with  the  mild  conntonance,  who  hnrl  introdncerl  and 
Bhov.nout  Fariughea,  hore  entered  the  room,  alter  I^nockine; discreetly  ct 
the  door.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  leathern  poiieh,  whieh  he  gave 
to  Rodin,  saying:  "Here  is  what  Mr.  Morok  nas  just  brought;  he  came 
Inby  theRiie  Vielle." 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  Rodin,  opening  the  bag,  said  to  Father 
d'Aigriguy,  as  he  showed  .him  th6  contents:  "The  medal  and  the  letter 
of  Joshua.     Morok  has  bee7i  quick  at  his  work." 

"One  more  danger  avoided,"  said  the  marquis;  "it  is  a  pity  to  be 
forced  to  such  measures." 

"  We  must  only  blame  the  rascal  who  has  obliged  us  to  have  re- 
course to  them.  I  will  send  instantly  to  the  hotel,  where  the  Indian 
lodges." 

"  And,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  will  conduct  Gabriel  to 
the  Rue  Saiut-Francois.  It  is  there  tluit  I  must  have  with  him  the  inter- 
view, which  he  has  so  earnestly  demanded  tliese  three  days." 

"  I  informed  him  of  it  this  evening,  and  he  awaits  your  orders." 

"  At  last  then,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "after  so  many  .struggles, 
and  fears,  and  crosses,  only  a  few  liours  separate  us  from  the  moment 
which  we  have  so  long  and  ardently  desired!" 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Francois. 


PABT  IX. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  KITE   SAINT-FRANCOIS. 

On  entering  the  Rue  Saiat-Gervais,by  the  Rue  Dorefin  the  Marais),  you 
(vould  have  found  yourself,  at  the  epoch  of  this  narrative,  directly  op- 
posite to  an  enormously-high  wall,  the  stones  of  wliich  were  black  and 
moldering  with  age.  This  wall,  which  extended  nearly  tlie  whole 
length  of  that  solitary  street,  served  to  support  a  terrace  shaded  by  trees 
of  some  huudred  years  old,  whieh  thus  grew  about  forty  feet  above  the 
pavement.  Through  their  thick  branches  appeared  the  stone  pediment, 
painted  roof,  and  tall  brick  chimneys  of  a  very  antique  house,  the  en- 
trance of  whick  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois,  not  far  from  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Gervais. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  exterior  of  this  hou.se.  On  the 
entrance-side  also  was  a  high  wall,  pierced  with  two  or  three  loopholes, 
strongly  grated.  A  pair  of  gates  in  massive  oak,  barred  with  iron,  and 
studded  with  large  heads  of  nails,  while  their  primitive  <;olor  disap- 
peared beneath  a  thick  layer  of  mud  and  rust,  fitted  close  into  the  arch 
of  a  deep  recess,  constructed  in  the  vast  thickness  of  the  wall.  In  one 
of  these  massive  gates  was  a  smaller  door,  which  served  for  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  Jew  Samuel,  the  guardian  of  this  dreary  abode. 

On  passing  the  threshold,  you  came  to  a  vaulted  passage,  formed  in 
the  building  which  stood  nest  to  the  street.  In  this  building  was  the 
lodging  of  Samuel,  with  its  windows  opening  upon  the  inner  courtyard, 
through  the  railing  of  which  you  perceived  the  garden. 

In  the  midst  of  this  garden  stood  a  stone  house  of  two  stories,  so 
strangely  built,  that  you  had  to  mount  a  flight  of  steps,  or  rather  a  double 
flight  of  at  least  twenty  steps,  to  reach  the  door,  which  had  been 
walled-up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  window-blinds  of  this  habitation  had  been  replaced  by  large  and 
thick  plates  of  lead,  hermetically  soldered,  and  kept  in  by  frames  of  iron 
fastened  in  the  stone.    Moreover,  completely  to  intercept  the  air  and 
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light,  and  thus  to  guard  against  decay  within  and  without,  the  roof  had 
been  covered  with  thick  plates  of  lead,  as  well  as  the  openings  of  the  tall 
chimneys,  which  had  previously  been  bricked  up. 

The  same  precautions  had  been  taken,  with  regard  to  a  little  square 
belvedere,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  house:  this  glass  cage  was  covered 
with  a  sort  of  dome,  soldered  to  the  roof.  Only,  in  consequence  of 
some  singular  fancy,  in  every  one  of  the  four  leaden  plates,  which  con- 
cealed the  four  sides  of  the  belvedere,  and  stood  opposite  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  seven  little  round  holes  had  been  bored  in  the  form  of  a 
.  cross,  and  were  easily  distinguishable  from  the  outside. 

Everywhere  else  the  plates  of  lead  were  completely  solid.  Thanks  to 
j  these  precautious,  and  to  the  substantial  structure  of  the  building,  noth- 
ing but  a  few  outward  repairs  had  been  necessary;  and  the  apartments, 
entirely  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  external  air,  must  have 
remained,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  exactly  In  the  same  state  as  at 
the  time  of  their  being  shut  up. 

The  aspect  of  walls  in  crevices,  of  broken,  worm-eaten  shutters,  of  a 
roof  half  fallen  in,  and  windows  covered  with  pellitory  plants,  would 
perhaps  have  been  less  sad  than  the  appearance  of  this  stone  house, 
plated  with  iron  and  lead,  and  preserved  like  a  mausoleum. 

The  garden,  completely  deserted,  and  only  visited  once  a  week  by 
Samuel,  presented  to  the  view,  particularly  in  summer,  an  incredible 
confusion  of  parasite  plants  and  brambles.  The  trees,  left  to  themselves 
had  shot  forth  and  mingled  their  branches  in  all  directions;  some  strag- 
gling vines,  reproduced  from  off -shoots,  had  crept  along  the  ground  to 
the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  climbing  up  their  trunks,  had  twined  them- 
selves about  them,  and  encircled  their  highest  branches  with  their  inex- 
tricable net. 

You  could  only  pass  through  this  virgin  forest,  by  following  the  path 
made  by  the  guardian,  to  go  from  the  railing  to  the  house,  the  approaches 
to  which  were  a  little  sloped  to  let  the  water  run  off,  and  carefully  paved 
to  the  width  of  about  ten  feet.  Another  narrow  path,  which  extended 
all  around  the  inclosure,  was  every  night  perambulated  by  two  or  three 
huge  dogs  of  the  Pyrenees — a  faithful  race,  which  had  been  perpetuated 
in  the  house  during  a  century  and  a  half. 

Such  was  the  habitation,  destined  for  the  meeting  of  the  descendants 
of  the  family  of  Rennepont. 

The  night  which  separated  the  12th  from  the  13th  of  February,  was 
near  its  close.  A  calm  had  succeeded  the  storm,  and  the  rain  had 
ceased;  the  sky  was  clear  and  full  of  stars;  the  moon,  on  its  de(!line, 
shone  with  a  mild  luster,  and  threw  a  melancholy  litflit  over  that  de> 
serted,  silent  house,  where,  for  so  many  years,  no  human  footstep  had 
crossed  the  threshold. 

A  right  gleam  of  light,  issuing  from  one  of  the  windows  of  tb« 
guardian's  dwelling,  announced  that  Samuel  had  not  yet  retired  to 
irest. 

'  FiguK  to  yourself  a  tolerably  large  room,  lined  from  top  to  bottom 
with  old  walnut-tree  wainscoting,  become  almost  black  with  atje.  Two 
half-extinguished  brand.s  are  smoking  amidst  the  cinders  on  tlio  hearth. 
On  the  stone  chimney-piece,  painted  to  resemble  gray  granite,  stands  an 
old  iron  candlestick,  furnished  with  a  meager  candle,  covered  l)y  an  ex- 
tinguisher. Near  it  one  sees  a  pair  of  double-barreled  pistols,  and  a 
sharp  outlaws,  with  a  handle  of  carved  bronze  belonging  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Moreover,  a  heavy  carbine  rests  against  one  of  the 
jambs  of  the  chimney. 

Four  low  stools,  an  old  oak  press,  and  a  square  table  with  twisted  logs, 
formed  tlic  sole  furniture  of  this  apartment.  Against  the  wall  were  sys- 
tematically suspended  a  number  of  keys  of  different  sizes,  the  shape  of 
which  bore  evideuco  to  their  auticiuity,  while  to  their  rings  were  afllxwi 
^y«ra  IttbelA.  '■^~ 
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The  back  of  the  old  press,  which  moved  by  a  secret  spring,  had  beea 
J)nshed  aside,  and  discovered,  flxed  in  the  wall,  a  large  and  deep  iron 
chest,  the  lid  of  which,  being  open,  displaj'ed  the  wondrous  mechanism 
of  one  of  those  Florentine  locks  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  better 
than  any  modern  invention,  set  all  picklocks  at  defiance;  and,  moreover, 
according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  are  supplied  with  a  thick  lining  of 
cloth  of  asbestos,  suspended  by  gold  wire  at  a  distance  from  the  sides  of 
the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  incombustible  the  articles  con- 
tained in  it. 

A  large  casket  of  cedar-wood  had  been  taken  from  this  chest,  and 
placed  upon  a  stool;  it  contained  numerous  papers,  carefully  arranged  j 
and  marked.  i 

By  the  light  of  a  copper  lamp,  the  old  guardian  Samuel  was  writing  in  a 
small  register,  while  Bathsheba,  his  wife,  was  dictating  to  him  from  an 
account. 

Samuel  was  about  eighty-two  years  old,  and,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  a  forest  of  gray,  curling  hair  covered  his  head.  He  was 
short,  thin,  nervous,  and  the  involuntary  petulance  of  his  movements 
proved  that  3'ears  had  not  weakened  his  energy  and  activity;  though, 
out  of  doors,  where,  indeed,  he  made  his  appearance  very  seldom,  he  af- 
fected a  sort  of  second  childhood,  as  had  been  remarked  by  Rodin,  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  An  old  dressing-gown,  of  maroon-coiored  camlet, 
with  large  sleeves,  completely  enveloped  the  old  man,  and  reached  to  his 
feet. 

The  features  of  Samuel  were  cast  in  the  pure.  Eastern  mold  of  his 
race.  His  complexion  was  of  a  dead  yellow,  his  nose  ac|uiline,  his  chin 
shaded^  by  a  little  tuft  of  white  beard,  while  projecting  cheek-bones 
threw  a  harsh  shadow  upon  the  hollow  and  wrinkled  cheeks.  His  ^coun- 
tenance was  full  of  intelligence,  quickness,  and  sagacity.  On  his  broad, 
high  forehead,  one  might  read  frankness,  honesty,  and  firmness;  his 
eyes,  black,  and  brilliant  as  those  of  an  Arab,  were  at  once  mild  and 
piercing. 

His  wife,  Bathsheba,  some  fifteen  years  younger  than  himself,  was  of 
tall  stature,  and  dressed  entirely  in  black.  A  low  cap,  of  starched  lawn, 
which  reminded  one  of  the  grave  head-dresses  of  the  Dutch  matrons,  en- 
circled a  pale  and  austere  countenance,  formerlj'  of  a  rare  and  haughty 
beauty,  and  impressed  with  the  scripture-character.  Some  lines  in  the 
forehead,  caused  by  the  almost  continual  knitting  of  her  gray  brows, 
showed  that  this  woman  had  often  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  severe 
grief. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  countenance  of  Bathsheba  betrayed  inexpres- 
sible sorrow.  Her  look  was  fixed,  her  head  resting  on  her  bosom.  She  had 
let  her  right  hand,  which  held  the  little  account-book,  fall  upon  her  lap; 
while,  with  the  other  hand,  she  grasped  convulsively  a  long  tress  of  jet- 
black  hair,  which  she  bore  about  her  neck.  It  was  fastened  by  a  golden 
clasp,  aboat  an  inch  square,  in  which,  under  a  plate  of  crystal,  that 
shut  in  one  side  of  it  like  a  relic-  case,  could  be  seen  a  little  piece  of  linen 
folded  in  a  square  form,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark,  red 
spots,  that  resembled  blood  a  long  time  dried. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  Samuel  was  occupied  vrith  his 
register,  he  read  aloud  what  he  had  just  been  writing:  "  Per  contra^ 
5,000  Austrian  metallics  of  1,000  florins,  under  date  of  the  19th  October, 
1836." 

After  which  enumeration,  Samuel  raised  his  head,  and  said  to  his 
wife:  "  "Well,  is  it  right,  Bathsheba?  Have  you  compared  it  with  the 
account-book?" 

Bathsheba  did  not  answer;  Samuel  looked  at  her,  and,  seeing  that  she 
was  absorbed  in  grief,  said  to  her  with  an  expression  of  tender  anxiety; 
*'  "What  is  the  matter?    Good  Heaven!  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  Tbe  Wtb  Of  October,  1836,"  saia  she,  slowlj-,  -svitU  her  ej-e.-?  still  fixe^ 
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and  pressing  yet  more  closely  tbe  lock  of  black  hair,  wlilch  she  Tt'ore 
about  her  ueck;  "  it  was  a  fatal  daj' — for,  Saujuel — it  was  the  date  of 
the  last  letter  which  we  received  from  *  *  *  *." 

Bathsheba  was  unable  to  proceed.  She  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  con- 
cealed her  face  in  her  bauds. 

"Ah!  1  understand  you,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  a  father  may  be  takvu  up  by  the  thoughts  of  other  cares,  but  the  heart 
of  a  mother  is  ever  waketul."  Aud,  throwing  his  pen  do vvu  upon  the 
table,  Samuel  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  bauds,  in  sorrow. 

Bathsheba  resumed,  as  if  she  found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  these 
cruel  reruembrances:  "Yes;  that  was  the  last  day  on  which  our  son, 
our  Abel,  wrote  to  us  from  Gcrmauy,,to  announce  to  us,  that  he  had 
invested  the  funds  according  to  your  desire,  and  that  he  was  goiug  thence 
into  Poland,  to  t  ffect  another  operation." 

"And  ia  Poland  he  nit.'t  the  death  of  a  martyr,"  added  Samuel. 
"  With  no  motive  and  no  proof,  they  accused  him  falsely  of  coming  to 
orgauize  smuggling,  and  the  Russian  governor,  treating  him  as  they  treat 
our  brothers  in  that  land  of  cruel  tyranny.  Condemned  him  to  the  dread- 
ful puuishment  of  the  knout,  without  even  hearing  him  in  his  defense. 
Why  should  they  hear  a  Jew?  What  is  a  Jew?  A  creature  below  a 
serf,  whom  they  reproach  for  all  the  vices  that  a  degrading  slavery  has 
engendered.  A  Jew  beaten  to  death!  Who  would  trouble  themselves 
about  it?" 

"And  our  poor  Abel,  so  mild,  so  good,  so  honest, 'died  beneath  their 
stripes,  partly  from  shame,  partly  from  the  wounds,"  said  Bathsheba, 
shuddering.  "  One  of  our  Polish  brethren  obtained,  with  great  difBculty, 
permission  to  bury  him.  He  cut  off  this  lock  of  beautiful  black  hair^- 
which,  with  this  piece  of  liuen,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  our  dear  son,  is  all 
that  now  remains  to  us  of  him."  And  Bathsheba  covered  the  hair  and 
clasp  with  convulsive  kisses. 

"Alas!"  said  Samuel,  drying  his  tears,  which  had  burst  forth  at  these 
sad  recollections,  "  the  Lord  did  not  at  least  remove  our  child,  until  the 
task  which  our  family  has  accomplished  faithfully  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  was  nearly  at  an  end.  Of  what  use  will  our  race  be  henceforth 
upon  earth?"  added  Samuel,  bitterly.  "  Our  duty  is  performed.  This 
casket  contains  a  royal  fortune — and  j'cmder  house,  walled- up  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  will  be  opened  to-morrow  to  the  descendants  of  the 
benefactor  of  my  ancestor." 

So  saying,  Samuel  turned  his  face  sorrowfully  toward  the  house, 
which  he  could  see  through  the  window.  Tlie  dawn  was  just  about  to 
appear.  The  moon  had  set;  belvedere,  roof,  and  chimneys,  formed  a 
black  mass  on  the  dark  blue  of  the  starry  firmament. 

Suddenly,  S.amtiel  grew  pale,  and,  rising  abruptly,  said  to  his  wife  in  a 
trembling  tone,  whilst  he  still  pointed  to  tlie  house:  "Bathstieba!  tho 
seven  points  of  light — just  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Look!  look!" 
1  And,  in  fa<'t,  the  seven  round  holes,  boriid  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in 
the  It  adcu  plates  whieli  covered  the  window  of  the  belvedere,  sparkled 
like  .seven  luniinous  points,  as  if  some  one  had  entered  the  house,  and 
ascended  with  a  light  to  tho  roof. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DEBIT     AND     CKEDIT. 

FoK  Bomo  .seconds,  Sanmel  and  Bathsheba  remained  motionless,  with 
their  ey«'8  ll.xed  in  fotir  and  uneasiness  on  tho  seven  luminous  points:, 
which  shone  llirough  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  the  summit  of  the 
belv<'d(.Ti!;  whilst  on  th(;  horizon,  behind  the  house,  a  pale,  rosy  hue  an- 
nounced tho  dawn  of  day. 

Huniuel  was  the  first  to  break  tho  ailenco,  and  ho  said  to  his  wife,  as  he 
drew  bis  hand  acro.ss  his  brow:  "Tho  grief  (.•}tu.-icd  by  tho  rotwombranco 
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of  our  poor  child,  has  prevented  us  from  reflecting,  that,  after  aJ/,  there 
should  be  nothiug  to  alarm  us  in  what  we  see." 

"  How  so,  Samuel?" 

"  My  father  always  told  me,  that  he,  and  my  grandfather  before  him, 
had  seen  such  lights  at  long  intervals." 

"Yes,  Samuel — but  without  being  able,  anymore  than  ourselves,  to 
explain  the  cause." 
J  "  Like  my  lather  and  grandfather,  we  can  only  suppo.se  that  some 
secret  passage  gives  admittance  to  persons  who,  like  u.s,  have  -somii 
mysterious  duty  to  fulfill  in  this  dwelling.  Besides,  my  father  warned  nie 
not  to  be  uneasy  at  these  appearances,  which  are  now  visible  for  the 
second  time  in  thirty  years." 

"  No  matter  for  that,  Samuel;  it  does  strike  one  as  something  super- 
natural." 

"  The  days  of  miracles  are  over,"  said  the  Jew,  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfully; "  many  of  the  old  houses  in  this  quarter  have  subterraneous 
communications  with  distant  places — some  extending  even  to  the  Seine 
and  the  Catacombs.  Doubtless  this  house  is  so  situated,  and  the  per- 
sons who  make  thc^c  rare  visits  enter  by  some  such  means." 

"  But  that  the  belvedere  should  be  thus  lighted  up?" 

"  According  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  you  know  that  the  belvedere 
forms  a  kind  of  lantern  to  the  apartment  called  the  Great  Hall  of  Mourn- 
ing, and  situated  on  the  upper  story.  As  it  is  completely  dark,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  all  the  windows,  they  must  use  a  light  to 
visit  this  Hall  of  Mourning — a  room  which  is  said  to  contain  some  very 
strange  and  gloomy  things,"  added  the  Jew,  with  a  shudder. 

Bathsheba,  as  well  as  her  husband,  gazed  attentively  on  the  seven 
luminous  points,  which  diminished  in  brightness  as  the  daylight  gradu- 
ally increased. 

"As  you  say,  Samuel,  the  mystery  may  be  thus  explained,"  resumed 
the  wife  of  the  old  man.  "  Besides,  the  day  is  so  important  a  one  fcr 
the  family  of  Rennepont  that  this  apparition  ought  not  to  astonish  us 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Only  to  think,"  resumed  Samuel,  "  that  these  lights  have  appeared 
at  several  different  times  during  a  century  and  a  half!  There  must 
then  be  another  family,  that,  like  ours,  has  devoted  itself  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  to  accomplish  a  pious  duty." 

"  But,  what  is  this  duty?    It  will  perhaps  be  explained  to-day." 

"Come,  come,  Bathsheba,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Samuel,  as  if  roused 
from  his  reverie,  and  reproaching  himself  with  idleness,  "this  is  the 
day,  and,  before  eight  o'clock  our  cash  account  must  be  in  order,  and 
these  titles  to  immense  property,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  delivered 
to  the  rightful  owners  " — and  he  pointed  to  the  cedar- wood  casket. 
1  "  You  are  right,  Samuel;  this  day  does  not  belong  to  us.  It  is  a  sol- 
emn day — and  one  that  would  have  been  sweet,  oh!  very  sweet  to  you 
and  me — if  now  any  days  could  be  sweet  to  us,"  said  Bathsheba,  bit- 
terly— for  she  was  thinking  of  her  son. 

"  Bathsheba,"  said  Samuel,  mournfully,  as  he  leaned  his  hand  on  that 
of  his  wife,  "we  shall  at  least  have  the  austere  satisfaction  of  having 
done  our  duty.  And  has  not  the  Lord  been  very  favorable  to  us,  though 
he  has  thus  severely  tried  us  by  the  death  of  our.son?  Is  it  not,  thanks 
to  liis  providence,  that  three  generations  of  my  family  have  been  able  to 
commence,  continue,  and  finish  this  great  work?" 

"  Yes,  Samuel,"  said  the  Jewess,  affectionately,  "  and  for  you  at  least 
this  satisfaction  will  be  combined  with  calm  and  quietness,  for  at 
t<he  stroke  of  noon  you  will  be  delivered  from  a  very  terrible  responsi- 
bihty." 

So  saying,  Bathsheba  also  pointed  to  the  casket. 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  old  man;  "  I  had  rather  these  immense  riches 
wwe  in  the  hands  ot  tho.^e  to  wtiom  they  belong  than  i»  mine;  to-day,  j 
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shall  cease  to  be  their  trustee.  Once  more  then,  I  will  check  the  account 
lor  ilie  last  time,  and  compare  the  register  with  the  cash-book  that  you 
hold  in  j'our  hand." 

Bathsheba  bowed  her  head  affirmatively,  and  Samuel,  taking  up  his 
pen,  occupied  himself  once  more  with  his  calculations.  His  wife,  in 
spite  of  herself,  again  yielded  to  the  sad  thoughts  which  that  fatal  date 
had  awakened,  by  reminding  her  of  the  death  of  her  son. 

Let  us  now  trace  rapidly  the  history,  in  appearance  so  romantic  and 
marvelous,  in  reality  so  simple,  of  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which, 
thanks  to  the  law  of  accumulation,  and  to  a  prudent,  intelligent,  and 
faithful  management,  had-  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  necessarily^  been 
transformed,  in  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  into  a  sum  far  more 
important  than  the  forty  millions,  estimated  by  Father  d'Aigrigny — who, 
partially  informed  on  this  subject,  and  reckoning  the  disastrous  acci- 
dents, losses,  and  bankruptcies,  which  might  have  occurred  during  so 
long  a  period,  believed  that  forty  millions  must  be  considered  enormous. 

The  history  of  this  fortune  being  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
family  of  the  Samuels,  by  whom  it  had  been  managed  for  three  gene- 
rations, we  shall  give  it  again  in  a  few  words. 

About  the  period  1670,  some  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Marius  de 
Rennepont,  who  was  then  traveling  in  Portugal,  had  been  enabled,  by 
means  of  powerful  interest,  to  save  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  Jew,  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  by  the  Inquisition,  because  of  his  religion.  This 
Jew  was  Isaac  Samuel,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  guardian  of  the 
house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 

Generous  men  often  attach  themselves  to  those  they  have  served,  as 
much  at  least  as  the  obliged  parties  are  attached  to  their  benefactors. 
Having  ascertained  that  Isaac,  who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  small  busi- 
ness at  Lisbon,  was  industrious,  honest,  active,  laborious,  and  intelli- 
gent, Mr.  de  Rennepont,  wlio  then  po.ssessed  large  property  in  France, 
proposed  to  the  Jew  to  accompany  him,  and  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs.  The  same  hatred  and  suspicion  with  which  the 
Israelitish  race  have  always  been  followed,  was  then  at  its  height.  Isaac 
was  therefore  doubly  grateful  for  tliis  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  de  Rennepont.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  promised  from  that  day 
to  devote  his  existence  to  tlie  service  of  him  who  had  first  saved  his  life, 
and  then  trusted  implicitly  to  his  good  faith  and  uprightness,  although  he 
was  a  Jew,  and  belonged  to  a  race  generally  suspected  and  despised.  Mr. 
de  Rennepont,  a  man  of  great  soul,  endowed  witli  a  good  spirit,  was  not 
deceived  in  his  choice.  Until  he  was  deprived  of  his  fortune,  it  pros- 
pered wonderfully  in  the  hands  of  Isaac  Samuel,  who,  gifted  with  an 
admirable  aptitude  for  business,  applied  liimself  exclusively  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  benefactor.  ^ 

Then  came  the  persecution  and  ruin  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont,  whose 
property  was  confiscated  and  given  up  to  tlie  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  (jnly  a  few  days  before  his  (h^atli.  Concealed  in  tlie 
retreat  he  had  chosen  to  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life,  ho  sent  secretly  for 
Isaac  Samuel,  and  delivered  to  him  fifty  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  the 
last  remains  of  his  fortune.  This  faithful  servant  was  to  invest  the 
money  to  the  best  advantage!,  and,  if  he  should  have  a  son,  traii.sniit  to 
him  the  same  obligation;  or,  should  he  have  no  child,  he  was  to  seek 
out  some  relation  worthy  of  (•ontiiuiing  this  trust,  to  which  would  more- 
over be  annexed  a  fair  retribution.  It  was  thus  to  be  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  from  relativis  to  relative,  until  the  expiraticm  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  Mr.  de  Rennepont  also  begged  Isaac  to  take  charge,  during 
his  life,  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint -Francois,  where  he  would  bo 
lodged  .7 ra^'.t,  and  to  leave  this  function  likewise  to  his  descendants,  if  it 
were  po8Hil)lo. 

If  even  Lsauc  Samuel  had  not  had  children,  the  powerful  bond  of 
■nlon  which  exints   between    ceTtain  Jewish   fumilies,  would  have  ren- 
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dered  practicable  the  last  will  of  Mr.  flo  Fu'iineponf .  The  rela  ns  of 
Isaac  would  have  become  partiicrt;  in  lii.s  gratitude  to  his  benelactor,  and 
they,  and  their  succeeding  generations,  would  have  religiously  accom- 
lilished  the  task  imposed  upon  one  ol'  their  race.  But,  several  years  after 
the  death  of  ilr.  de  Kennepont,  Isaac  had  a  son. 

This  son,  Levy  Samuel,  born  in  1C89,  not  having  had  any  children  by  his 
first  wife,  married  again  at  iiearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  in  1750,  he 
also  had  a  sou— David  Samuel,  the  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Francois,  wiio,  in  1832  (tlie  date  of  this  narrative),  was  eighty-two  yean 
old,  and  seemed  likely  to  live  as  long  as  his  father,  who  had  died  at  th« 
a^e  of  ninety-three.  Finally,  Abel  Samuel,  the  sou  whom  Bathsheba  so 
bitterly  regretted,  born  in  1790,  had  perished  under  the  Russian  knout, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

Having  established  this  humble  genealogy,  we  shall  easily  understand 
how  this  successive  longevity  of  tliree  meml)ers  of  the  Samuel  family, 
all  of  whom  had  been  guardians  of  the  walled  house,  by  uniting,  as  it 
were,  the  nineteenth  with  the  seventeenth  century,  simplified  and  facile 
itated  the  execution  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont's  will:  the  latter  having  de- 
clared his  desire  to  the  grandfather  of  the  Samuels,  that  the  capital 
should  only  be  augmented  by  interest  at  five  per  cent. — so  that  the  fort- 
une might  come  to  his  descendants,  free  from  all  taint  of  usurious  spec- 
ulation. 

The  race  of  men  to  which  the  Samuel  family  belonged,  the  first  in- 
ventors of  the  bill  of  exchange,  which  served  them  in  the  middle  ages  to 
transport  mysteriously  considerable  amounts  from  oTie  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  to  conceal  their  fortune,  and  to  shield  it  from  the  rapacity 
of  tkeir  enemies — the  Jews,  we  say,  having  almost  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  money  and  exchanges,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
dided  the  secret  transactions  and  financial  operations  of  this  familj', 
■which,  up  to  about  1820,  placed  their  differenc  securities,  which  had  be- 
come progressively  immense,  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  Israelitish 
bankers  and  merchants  of  Europe.  This  sure  and  secret  manner  of  act- 
ing had  enabled  the  present  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Fran- 
cois to  effect  enormous  investments,  unknown  to  aU;  and  it  was  more 
especially  during  the  period  of  his  management,  that  the  capital  sum 
had  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  accumulation,  an  almost  incalculable 
development.  Compared  with  him,  his  father  and  grandfather  had  only 
■  small  amounts  to  manage. 

Though  it  had  only  been  necessary  to  find  successively  sure  and  im- 
mediate investments,  so  that  tne  money  might  not  remain,  as  it  were, 
one  day  without  bearing  interest,  it  had  required  financial  capacity  to 
attain  to  this  result,  when  so  many  millions  were  in  question.  The  last 
of  the  Samuels,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  his  father,  bad  exhibited  this 
capacity  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  will  be  seen  immediately  by  the  re- 
sults. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching,  noble,  and  respectable,  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  this  Jewish  family,  who,  partners  in  the  engago- 
ment  of  gratitude  taken  by  their  ancestor,  devote  themselves  for  lo»g 
years,  with  as  much  disinterestedness  as  intelligence  and  honesty,  to  the 
slow  acquisition  of  a  kingly  fortune,  of  which  they  expect  no  part  for 
themselves,  but  which,  thanks  to  them,  is  to  come  pure  as  it  is  immense, 
to  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  their  benefactor! 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  honorable  to  him  who  made,  and  him  who 
received  this  deposit,  than  the  simple  promise  by  word  of  mouth,  unac- 
companied by  any  security  save  mutual  confidence  and  reciprocal 
esteem,  when  the  result  was  only  to  be  produced  at  the  end  of  a  century 
and  a  half! 

*  ****** 

After  once  more  reading  his  inventory  with  attention,  Samuel  said  to 
bis  wife:  "  I  am  •<*i:taiii  of  the  correctness  of  ray  ad'^Hions.    Now  plsaea 
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to  eo'Tipare  •with  the  aceoiTnt-book  in  your  hand,  the  suminary  of  the 
investments  that  I  have  just  entered  In  the  register.  I  will  assure  my- 
self at  the  same  time,  that  the  bonds  and  vouchers  are  properly  arranged 
in  this  casket,  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  will,  they  may  be  delivered 
in  order  to  the  notary." 

"  Begin,  my  dear,  and  I  will  check  you,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Samuel  read  as  follows,  examining  as  he  went  on,  the  contents  of  his 
casket: 


Summary  of  the  Account  of  the  Heirs  of  Mr.  de  Kennepont,  deliver 

Samuel. 


.;:/  I'.'s.vin 


DEBrr. 

.2,000,000  francs  per  annum.  In 
the  French  Five  per  Cents, 
bought  trom  1S25  to  1832,  at  an 
average  price  of  99f .  5l)e 39,800,000 

960,000  francs,  ditto,  in  the 
French  Three  per  Cents, 
bought  during  the  same 
vears,  at  an  average  of  74f. 
25c 22,275,000 

5,0(X)  shares  In  the  Bank  of 
France,  boiight  at  1.900 9,500,000 

8,(KiO  shares  in  the  Four  Canals, 
lu  H  certificate  from  the  Com- 
pany, boughtat  1.115 3,345,000 

]a5,t)UU  ducats  of  Neapolitan 
Kentes,  at  an  average  of  82— 
2,1/50,000  ducats,  at  4f.  40c 9,020,000 

5,«)0  Austrian  Metalics  of  1,(XI0 
fiorlns,  at  93— say  4,650,0)0 
florins,  at2f.50c 11,625,000 

75,000  pounds  sterling  pf  r  an- 
num. English  Three  per  Cents, 
at  88  3-4— say,  £2,218,750  at  25f .    55,468,750 

1,2(10,000  florins,  ditto,  Dutch 
Two  and-a-Half,  at  60—28,860,- 
IKIO  florins,  at  2f.  10c 60,606,000 

Cash,  In  bank-notes,  gold  and 
silver 535,250 


CREDIT. 

150,000  francs,  r  e  - 
celved  from  Mr.  de 
Renuepont,  In  1682, 
by  Isaac  Samuel, 
my  grandfather; 
and  placed  by  him, 
my  father,  and  my- 
self. In  different 
securities,  at  an  in- 
terest of  Five  per 
Cent,  with  a  settle- 
ment of  account 
and  lnve,stnient  of 
Interest  every  six 
months,  pi-odue- 
Ing,  as  by  annexed 
vouchers 225,950,000 

Less  losses  sustained 
by  failures,  ex- 
penses of  commis- 
sion and  broker- 
age, and  salary  of 
three  generations 
oftrustees 13,775,000 


212,175,(m 


Francs  212,175.000 


Francs  212,175,000 

Paris,  the  12ih  February,  1832. 

"It  is  quite  richt,"  resumed  Samuel,  after  examining  the  papers  con- 
tained in  the  cedar-wood  casket.  "There  remains  in  hand,  at  the  ab- 
solute disposal  of  the  heirs  of  the  Renuepont  family,  the  sum  of  two 

HUNDUEU     AND     TWELVE     MILLIONS,     ONE    HUNUUED    AND    SEVENTY-FIVK 

THOUS.VNU  KRANCS."  And  the  old  man  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  expres- 
sion of  legitimate  pride. 

"  It  is  hardly  credible!"  cried  Bathsheba,  struck  with  surprise.  "  I 
knew  that  you  had  immense  i>roperty  in  your  hands;  but  1  conlti  never 
have  believed,  that  one  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  francs,  lel  t  a  century 
and  a  hah  ago,  should  be  the  only  source  of  this  imuien.se  lortune." 

'•  It  is  even  .so,  Bathsheba,"  answered  the  old  man,  proudly.  "  Doubt- 
less, my  grantlfather,  my  father,  and  myself,  have  all  been  exact  and 
faithful  in  the  nuiiutsoment  of  these  funds;  doubtless,  we  have  required 
some  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  investments,  in  times  of  revolution  and 
commercial  crisis;  but  all  this  was  ea.sy  to  us,  tiianks  to  our  relatiou.s 
with  our  brethren  in  all  countries — and  never  have  1,  nor  any  of  juine. 
made  an  usurious  investment,  or  t^viMi  taken  the  full  advantage  of  th<i 
legal  rate  of  interest.  Such  were  the  i)ositivc  conimaiuis  of  Mr.  de 
Kennepont,  given  to  my  grandfather;  nor  is  there  in  the  world  a  fortune 
that  has  been  obtained  by  purer  means.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  liisin- 
terestedness,  we  might  have  much  augmented  this  two  hundred  and 
twelve  millions,  only  by  taking  advaiitage  of  a  few  favorable  circum- 
Btances." 

"  Dear  me!  is  it  possible?" 

"  Nothing  Is  more  uimple,  Bathsheba.    Every  one  knows,  that  in  torxf 
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teen  years  a  capital  will  be  doubled,  by  the  mere  accumulation  of 
interest  and  compound  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Now  reflect,  that  in 
a  century  and  a  half  there  are  ten  times  fourteen  years,  and  that  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  have  thus  been  doubled  and  re- 
doubled, over  and  over  again.  All  that  astonishes  you  will  then  appear 
plain  enough.  In  1682  Mr.  de  Kennepont  intrusted  my  grandfather  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs;  this  sum,  invested  as  I  have  told 
you,  must  have  produced  in  1090,  fourteen  years  after,  three  huudrtyl 
thousand  francs.  These  last,  doubled  in  1710,  would  produce  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  On  the  death  of  my  grandfather  in  1719,  the  amount 
was  already  near  a  million;  in  1724,  it  would  be  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs;  in  1738,  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand;  m  1752,  about  two 
,  years  after  my  birth,  four  millions  eight  hundred  thousand;  in  1T(36,  nine 
millions  six  hundred  lliousand:  in  1780,  nineteen  millions  two  hundred 
thousand;  in  1794,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  my  father,  thirty- 
eight  millions  four  hundred  thousand;  in  1808,  seventy-six  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand;  in  1822,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  six 
hundred  thousand;  and,  at  this  time,  taking  the  compound  interest  lor 
ten  j'ears,  it  should  be  at  least  two  himdred  and  tventy-Jlve  millious.  But 
losses  and  inevitable  charges,  of  which  the  account  has  been  strictly 
kept,  have  reduced  the  sum  to  two  himdred  and  twelve  millions  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  francs,  the  securities  for  which  are 
in  this  box." 

"  I  now  understand  you,  my  dear,"  answered  Bathsheba,  thoughtfully; 
"bat  how  wonderful  is  this  power  of  accumulation!  and  what  admirable 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  future,  with  the  smallest  present  re- 
sources!" 

"  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  idea  of  Jlr.  de  Renntpont;  for  my  father  has 
often  lold  me,  and  he  had  derived  it  from  his  father,  that  Mr.  de  Renne- 
pont  was  one  of  the  best  intellects  of  his  time,"  said  Samuel,  as  he 
closed  the  cedar-wood  casket. 

"  God  grant  his  descendants  may  be  worthy  of  this  kingly  fortune,  and 
make  a  noble  use  of  it!"  said  Bathsheba,  rising. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  the  clock  had  just  struck  seven. 

"  The  masons  will  soon  be  here,"  said  Samuel,  as  he  replaced  the 
cedar-wood  box  in  the  iron  safe,  concealed  behind  the  antique  press. 
"  Like  you,  Bathsheba,  I  am  curious  and  anxious  to  know,  what  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  de  Rennepont  will  now  present  themselves." 

Two  or  three  loud  knocks  at  the  outer  gate  resounded  through  the 
house.     The  barking  of  the  watch-dogs  responded  to  this  noise. 

Samuel  said  to  his  wife:  "  It  is  no  doubt  the  masons,  whom  the  notary 
»has  sent  with  his  clerk.  Tie  all  the  keys  and  their  labels  together;  I  wlU 
(come  back  and  fetch  them." 

So  saying,  Samuel  went  down  to  the  door,  with  much  nimbleness,  con- 
sidering his  age,  prudently  opened  a  small  wicket,  and  saw  tliree  work- 
men, in  the  garb  of  masons,  accompanied  by  a  yx)ung  man  dressed  in 
black. 

"What  may  you  want,  gentlemen?"  said  the  Jew,  before  opening  the 
door,  as  he  wished  first  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  personages. 

"lam  sent  by  Mr.  Dumesuil,  notary,"  answered  the  clerk,  "to  be 
present  at  the  unwalling  of  a  door.  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  master, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel,  guardian  of  the  house." 

"I  am  he,  sir,"  said  the  Jew;  "please  to  put  the  letter  into  the  box, 
andl  will  take  it." 

The  clerk  did  as  Samuel  desired,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  what 
he  considered  the  ridiculous  precautions  of  a  suspicious  old  man 

The  guardian  opened  the  box,  took  the  letter,  went  to  the  end  of  the 
vaulted  passage  in  order  to  read  it,  and  carefully  compared  the  signa- 
ture with  that  of  another  letter  which  he  drew  from  the  pocket  ot  i)\^ 
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long  coat;  t\»en,  after  all  these  precautions,  he  chained  up  his  dogs,  and 
returned  to  open  the  gate  to  the  clerk  and  masons. 

"What  the  devil,  my  good  man!"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  entered;  "there 
would  not  be  more  formalities  in  opening  the  gates  of  a  fortress!" 

The  Jew  nodded,  but  without  answering. 

"Are  you  deaf,  my  good  fellow?"  cried  the  clerk,  close  to  his  ears. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  advanced  several 
steps  beyond  the  passage.  Then,  pointing  to  the  old  house,  he  added: 
"  That,  sir,  is  the  door  which  you  will  have  to  dismember;  you  will  also 
have  to  remove  the  lead  and  iron  from  the  second  window  to  the  right." 

"  Why  not  open  all  the  windows?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Because,  sir,  as  guardian  of  this  house,  I  have  received  particular 
orders  on  the  subject." 

"  Who  gave  you  these  orders?" 

"  My  father,  sir,  who  received  them  from  his  father,  who  transmitted 
them  from  the  master  of  this  house.  When  I  cease  to  have  the  care  of 
it,  the  new  proprietor  will  do  as  he  pleases." 

"Oh!  very  well,"  said  the  clerk,  not  a  little  surprised.  Then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  masons,  he  added:  "  This  is  your  business,  my 
fine  fellows;  you  are  to  unwall  the  door,  and  remove  the  iron  framework 
of  the  second  window  to  the  right." 

Whilst  the  masons  set  to  work,  under  the  inspection  of  the  notaiy's 
clerk,  a  coach  stopped  before  the  outer  gate,  and  Rodin,  accompanied 
by  Gabriel,  entered  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  HEIR. 

Samuel  opened  the  door  to  Gabriel  and  Rodin. 

The  latter  said  to  the  Jew:  "  You,  sir,  are  the  guardian  of  this  house?" 

"Yes,  sir," replied  Samuel. 

"  This  is  the  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,"  said  Rodin  as  he  intro- 
duced his  companion,  "  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the 
Renneponts." 

"  Ah!  so  much  the  better,  sir,"  said  the  Jew,  almost  involuntarily, 
struck  with  the  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel — for  nobleness  and  seren- 
ity of  soul  were  visible  in  the  glance  of  the  young  priest,  and  were  writ- 
ten upon  his  pure,  white  brow,  already  crowned  with  the  halo  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Samuel  looked  at  Gabriel  with  curiosity  and  benevolent  interest;  but 
feeling  that  this  silent  contemplation  must  cause  some  embarrassment 
to  his  guest,  he  said  to  him:  "  Mr.  Abbe,  the  notary  will  not  bo  here 
before  ten  o'clock." 

Gabriel  looked  at  him  in  turn,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  answered: 
"  What  notary,  sir?" 

"  Fattier  d'Aigrigny  will  explain  all  this  to  you,"  said  Rodin,  hastily. 
Then,  addressing  Samuel,  ho  added:  "  We  are  a  little  before  the  time. 
Will  you  allow  us  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  notary?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Samuel,  "if  you  please  to  walk  this  way." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Rodin,  "  and  accept  your  offer." 

"Follow  me,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man. 

A  few  moments  after  the  yf)ung  priest  and  the  sodus,  preceded  by 
Samuel,  entered  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  latter,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building,  looking  out  upon  the  courtyard. 

"The  Al>be  d'Aigrigny.  who  has  been  the  guardian  of  Mr.  Gabriel, 
"ivlll  soon  bo  coming  to  aslc  for  us,"  added  Rodin;  "will  you  have  the 
<£indneHH,  sir,  to  show  him  into  this  room?" 

"  1  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  as  he  went  out. 

The  nwnuH  and  Gabriel  were  left  alone.  To  the  adorable  gentleness 
Which  UBually  gave  to  the  fine  fe«,tur«8  of  th-i  missionary  bo  touching  a 
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cliarra,  there  had  succeeded  in  this  moment  a  remarkable  expression  of 
sadness,  resolution,  and  severity.  Rodin,  not  having  seen  Gabriel  for 
some  days,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  change  he  remarked  in  him. 
He  had  watched  him  silently  all  the  way  from  the  Rue  des  Postes  to'the 
Rue  Saint-Francois. 

The  young  priest  wore,  as  usual,  a  long  black  cassock,  which  made 
sHU  more  visible  the  transparent  paleness  of  his  countenance.  When 
tlie  Jew  had  left  the  room  Gabriel  said  to  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice:  "  Will 
you  at  length  inform  me,  sir,  why,  for  some  days  past,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented from  speaking  to  his  reverence  Father  d'AigrignyV  Why  has  he 
ohosen  this  house  to  grant  me  an  interview?" 

''It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  these  questions,"  replied  Rodin, 
coldly.  "  His  reverenoe  will  soon  arrive,  and  will  listen  to  you.  All  1 
can  tell  you  is  that  the  reverend  father  lays  as  much  stress  upon  this 
meeting  as  you  do.  If  he  has  chosen  this  house  for  the  interview,  it  is 
that  you  have  a  particular  interest  to  be  here.  You  know  it  well — though 
you  affected  astonishment  on  bearing  the  guardian  speak  of  a  notary." 

So  saying,  Rodin  fixed  a  scrutinizing,  anxious  look  upon  Gabriel,  whose 
countenance  expressed  only  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  Rodin.  "  What  inter- 
est have  I  to  be  in  this  house?" 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  know  it,"  answered  Rodin,  still 
looking  at  him  with  attention. 

"I  have  told  you,  sir,  that  I  do  not  know  it,"  replied  the  other,  some> 
what  hurt  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  socius. 

"  What,  then,  did  your  adopted  mother  come  to  tell  you  yestei-day? 
Why  did  you  presume  to  receive  her  without  permission  from  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  as  I  have  heard  this  morning?  Did  she  not  speak  with  you 
of  certain  family-papers,  found  upon  you  when  she  took  you  in?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Gabriel;  "  those  papers  were  delivered  at  the  time  to  my 
adopted  mother's  confessor,  and  they  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  This  is  the  first  I  hear  for  a  long  time  of  these 
papers." 

"  So  you  affirm  that  Frances  Raudoin  did  not  come  to  speak  to  you  on 
this  subject?"  resumed  Rodin,  obstinately,  laying  great  emphasis  on  his 
■words. 

"This  is  the  second  time,  sir,  that  you  seem  to  doubt  my  affirmation,* 
said  the  young  priest,  mildly,  whilst  he  repressed  a  movement  of  Impa, 
tience;  "  I  assure  you  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  He  knows  nothing,"  thought  Rodin,  for  he  was  too  well  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  Gabriel  to  retain  the  least  doubt  after  so  positive  a 
declaration. 

"I  believe  you," resumed  the sodM.s.  "The  idea  only  occurred  to  me 
in  reflecting  what  could  be  the  reason  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  you 
to  transgress  the  orders  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  regard  to  the  absolute 
retirement  he  Iiad  commanded,  which  was  to  exclude  all  communication 
with  those  without.  Much  more,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  our  house, 
you  ventured  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room,  whereas  it  ought  to  remain 
ialf-open,  that  the  mutual  inspection  enjoined  us  might  be  the  more 
easily  practiced.  I  could  only  explain  these  sins  against  discipline  by 
the  necessity  of  some  very  important  conversation  with  your  adopted 
mother." 

"It  was  to  a  priest,  and  not  to  her  adopted  son,  that  Madame  Baudoin 
wished  to  speak,"  replied  Gabriel  in  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness.  "I 
closed  my  door,  because  I  was  to  hear  a  confession?" 

"And  what  had  Frances  Baudoin  of  such  importance  to  confess?" 

"  Tou  will  know  tliat  by  and  by,  when  I  speak  to  his  reverence — if  it  be 
his  pleasure,  that  you  should  hear  me." 

These  words  were  so  plainly  and  firmly  spoben  that  a  long  silenflQ  en- 
sued. 
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Let  us  rc.'^^'d  the  reader,  that  Gabriel  had  hitherto  been  kept  by  nis 
superiors  in  '.lie  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  importance  ot  the  fam- 
ily interests,  which  required  his  presence  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 
The  daj"  before,  Frances  Baudoin,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  him  that  the  two  orphans  also  should  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  had  she  even  thought  of  it,  Dagobert  would  have  preyented 
her  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  the  young  priest. 

Gabriel  was  therefore  quite  itrnorant  of  the  family  ties,  which  united 
him  with  the  daughters  ot  Marshal  Simon,  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
Tille,  with  iMr.  Hardy,  Prince  Djalma,  and  Couche-tout-Xu.  In  a  word, 
if  it  had  then  been  revealed  to  him,  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Mr.  Marius 
de  Rennepont,  he  would  have  believed  himself  the  only  descendant  of 
the  family. 

During  the  moment's  silence  which  succeeded  his  conversation  with 
Rodin,  Gabriel  observed  through  the  windows  the  masons  at  their  work 
of  unwalling  the  door.  Having  finiched  this  first  operation,  they  set 
about  removing  the  bars  of  ii'on,  by  which  a  plate  of  lead  was  fi^ed  over 
the  same  entrance. 

At  this  moment,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  conducted  by  Samuel,  entered  the 
room.  Before  Gabriel  could  turn  round,  Rodin  had  time  to  whisper  to 
the  reverend  father:  "He  knows  nothing — and  we  have  no  longer  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  Indian." 

Notwithstanding  his  affected  calmness,  the  countenance  of  Father 

d'Aigrigny  was  pale  and  contracted,  like  that  of  a  plaj'er  who  is  about 

to  stake  all  on  a  last,  decisive  game.     Hitherto,  all  had  favored  the  de- 

.signs  of  the  Society;  but  he  could  not  think  without  alarm  of  the  four 

.  hours  which  still  remained,  before  they  should  reach  the  fatal  moment. 

Gabriel  having  turned  toward  him,  Father  d'Aigrigny  offered  him.  his 
hand  with  a  smile,  and  said  to  him  in  an  affectionate  and  cordial  tone: 
"  My  dear  son,  it  has  pained  me  a  good  deal,  to  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  you  till  now  the  interview  that  you  so  much  desired.  It  has  been 
no  lessdistressing  to  me  to  impose  on  you  a  confinement  of  some  days. 
Though  I  am  not  bound  to  give  any  explanation  of  what  I  may  think  fit 
to  order,  I  will  just  observe  to  you  that  I  have  acted  only  for  your  in- 
terest." 

"I  am  bound  to  believe  your  reverence,"  answered  Gabriel,  bowing 
his  head. 

In  spite  of  himself  the  young  priest  felt  a  vague  sense  of  fear;  for, 
until  his  departure  for  his  American  mi.'-sion.  Father  d'Aigrigny,  at 
whose  feet  he  had  pronounced  the  formidable  vows  which  bound  him 
irrevocably  to  the  Society  of  .Jesus,  had  exercised  over  him  that  fright- 
ful species  of  influence,  which,  acting  only  by  despotism,  suppression, 
and  intimidation,  breaks  down  all  the  living  forces  of  the  soul,  and 
leaves  it  inert,  trembling  and  terrified. 

The  impressions  of  our  first  youth  are  indelible,  and'  this  was  the  first  i 
time,  since  his  return  from  America,  that  Gabriel  found  himself  in  pres- 
ence of  Father  d'Aigrigny;  and  although  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
resolution  be  had  taken,  ho  regretted  not  to  have  been  able,  as  he  had 
hoped,  to  gather  new  strength  and  courage  from  an  interview  with  Agric- 
ola  and  Dagobert. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  knew  mankind  too  well  not  to  have  remarked  the 
emotion  of  the  young  priist,  and  to  have  endcavortd  to  explain  its 
cause.  This  emotion  appeared  to  him  a  favorable  omeu;  he  redoubled 
therefore  his  seductive  arts,  his  air  of  tenderness  and  amenity,  reserv- 
ing to  himself,  if  necessary,  the  choice  of  assuming  another  mask.  He 
eat  down,  whil.st  Gabriel  and  Rodin  remained  standing  in  a  respectful 
position,  and  said  to  th>'  former:  "'  You  desire,  my  dear  son,  to  have  an 
Important  interview  with  me?" 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Gabriel,  involuntarily  casting  down  hia  eyes,  b» 
fore  the  large,  glittering,  gray  punils  of  the  superior. 
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"'And  I  also  have  matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  you. 
Listen  to  me  first;  you  shall  speak  afterward." 

"  I  listen,  father." 

"It  is  about  twelve  years  ago,  my  dear  .son,"  said  Father  d'AigrigTiy, 
nffectioiiately  "  that  the  confessor  of  your  adopted  mother,  addressinjj 
himself  to  me  through  Mr.  Rodin,  called  my  attention  to  yourpe:!, 
by  reporting  the  astonishing  progress  you  had  made  at  the  School  of  t.lv! 
Christian  Brothers.  I  soon  found  indeed,  that  your  excellent  cond.ici 
your  gentle,  modest  character,  and  your  precocious  intelligence,  weie 
worthy  of  the  most  tender  interest.  From  that  moment,  I  kept  my  eye  • 
upon  you,  and,  at  the  end  of  some  time,  seeing  that  you  did  not  fall 
off,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  soniethins  more  in  you  than  the 
stuff  that  makes  a  workman.  We  agreed  with  your  adopted  mother, 
and,  through  my  intervention,  you  were  admitted  gratuitously  to  one  of 
the  schools  of  our  Company.  Thus  one  burden  the  less  weighed  upon 
the  excellent  woman  who  "had  taken  charge  of  you,  and  you  received 
from  our  paternal  care  all  the  benefits  of  a  religious  education.  Is  not 
this  true,  my  dear  son?" 

"It  is  true,  father,"  answered  Gabriel,  casting  down  hig  eyes. 

"  As  you  grew  up,  excellent  and  rare  virtues  displayed  themselves  in 
your  character.  Your  obedience  and  mildness  were  above  all  excmplaiy. 
You  made  rapid  progress  in  your  studies.  I  knew  not  then  to  what 
career  you  wislied  to  devote  'yourself;  but  I  felt  certain  that,  in  every 
station  of  life,  you  would  remain  a  faithful  son  of  the  church.  I  was 
not  deceived  in  my  hopes;  or  rather,  my  dear  son,  you  surpassed  them 
all.  Learning  by  a  friendly  communication  that  your  adopted  mother 
ardently  desired  to  see  you  take  orders,  you  acceded  generously  and 
religiously  to  the  wish  of  the  excellent  woman  to  whom  you  owed  so 
much.  But  as  the  Lord  is  always  just  in  his  recompenses,  he  willed  that 
the  most  touching  work  of  gratitude  you  could  show  to  your  adopted 
mother,  should  at  the  same  time  be  divinely  profitable,  by  making  you 
one  of  the  militant  members  of  our  holy  church." 

At  these  words  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Gabriel  could  not  repress  a  sig- 
nificant movement,  as  he  remembered  the  .sad  confidences  of  Frances. 
But  he  restrained  himself,  while  Rodin  stood  leaning  with  his  elbow  on 
the  corner  of  the  chimney-piece,  continuing  to  examine  him  with  singu- 
lar and  obstinate  attention. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  resumed:  "  I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  my  dear  son, 
that  your  resolution  filled  me  with  joy.  I  saw  in  you  one  of  the  future 
lights  of  the  church,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  shine  in  the  midst  of  our 
Company.  You  submitted  courasreously  to  our  painful  and  difii^'uit 
tests;  you  were  judged  worthy  of  belonging  to  us,  and,  after  making  in 
my  presence  the  irrevocable  and  sacred  oath,  which  binds  you  forever  to 
our  Company  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  yot;  answered  the  appeal  of 
our  Holy  Father  to  willing  souls,  and  offered  yourself  as  a  missionary,  to 
preach  to  savages  the  one  Catholic  faith.  Though  it  was  painful  to  us 
to  part  with  our  dear  son,  we  could  not  refuse  to  accede  to  such  pious 
wishes.  You  set  out  a  humble  missionary — you  return  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr— and  we  are  justly  proud  to  reckon  you  among  our  nuin her.  This 
rapid  sketch  of  the  past  was  necessary,  my  dear  son,  to  arrive  at  what 
follows;  for  we  wish  now,  if  it  be  possible,  "to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds 
that  unite  us.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  son;  what  I  am  about  to  say  is 
confidential,  and  of  the  highest  Importance,  not  only  for  you,  but  the 
whole  Company." 

"Then,  father,"  cried  Gabriel,  hastily,  interrupting  the  Abbe  d'Ai- 
grigny, "  I  cannot,  I  must  not  hear  you." 

And  the  young  priest  became  deadly  pale;  one  saw,  by  the  alteration 
of  his  features,  that  a  violent  struggle  was  taking  place  within  him:  but, 
recovering  his  first  resolution,  he"  raised  his  brow,  and,  casting  an  as- 
sured look  on  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  who  glanced  at  each  other 
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in  mute  surprise,  he  resumed:  "  I  repeat  to  you,  father,  that  if  it  con- 
earns  confidential  matters  of  the  Company,  I  must  not  hear  you." 

"Really,  my  dear  son,  you  occasion  me  the  greatest  astonishment. 
What  then  is  the  matter? — Your  countenance  changes,  your  emotion  is 
visible.     Speak  without  fear:  why  can  you  not  hear  me?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  father,  until  I  also  have,  in  my  turn,  rapidly  sketch- 
ed the  past — such  as  I  have  learned  to  judge  it  of  late.  You  will  then 
understand,  father,  that  I  am  no  longer  entitled  to  your  confidence,  for 
an  abyss  will  soon  separate  us." 

At  these  words  of  Gabriel,  it  is  impossible  to  paint  the  look  rapidly 
exchanged  between  Rodin  and  Father  d'Aigi'igny.  The  socius  began  to 
bite  his  nails,  fixing  his  reptile-eye  angrily  upon  Gabriel;  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny  grew  livid,  and  his  brow  was  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.  He  asked 
himself  with  terror,  if,  at  the  moment  of  reaching  the  goal,  the  obstacle 
■would  come  from  Gabriel,  in  favor  of  whom  all  other  obstacles  had  been 
removed. 

This  thought  filled  him  with  despair.  Yet  the  reverend  father  re- 
strained himself  admirably,  remained  calm,  and  answered  with  affec- 
tionate unction: 

"  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  my  dear  son,  that  you  and  I  can  ever  be 
separated  by  an  abyss — unless  by  the  abyss  of  grief,  which  would  be 
caused  by  any  serious  danger  to  your  salvation.  But  speak;  I  listen  to 
you." 

"It  is  true,  that  twelve  years  ago,  father."  resumed  Gabriel,  in  a  firm 
voice,  growing  more  animated  as  he  proceeded,  "  I  entered,  through  your 
intervention,  a  college  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  I  entered  it,  loving, 
truthful,  confiding — how  did  they  encourage  those  precious  instincts  of 
childhood?  I  will  tell  you.  The  day  of  my  entrance,  the  superior  said 
to  me,  as  he  pointed  out  two  children  a  little  older  than  myself:  '  These 
are  the  companions  that  you  wdl  prefer.  You  will  always  walk  three 
together.  The  rules  of  the  house  forbid  all  intercourse  between  two 
persons  only.  They  also  require  that  you  should  listen  attentively  to 
what  your  companions  say,  so  that  you  may  report  it  to  me;  for  these 
dear  children  may  have,  without  knowing  it,  bad  thoughts  or  evil  proj- 
ects. Now,  if  you  love  your  comrades,  you  must  inform  me  of  these 
evil  tendencies,  that  my  paternal  remonstrances  may  save  them  from 
punishment;  it  is  better  to  prevent  evil  than  to  punish  it ' " 

"Such  are  indeed,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "the  rules 
of  our  house,  and  the  language  we  hold  to'  our  pupils  on  their  en- 
trance." 

"  I  know  it,  father,"  answered  Gabriel,  bitterly;  "three  days  after,  a 
poor  and  credulous  child,  I  was  already  a  spy  upon  my  comrades,  hear- 
ing and  remembering  their  conversation,  and  reporting  it  to  the  superior, 
who  congratulated  me  on  my  zeal.  What  they  thus  made  me  do  was 
shameful,  and  yet,  God  knows!  I  thought  I  was  accomplishing  a  chari- 
table duty.  1  was  happy  in  obeying  the  commands  of  a  superior  whom  I 
respected,  and  to  whose  words  I  listened,  in  my  childish  faith,  as  I 
should  have  listened  to  those  of  Heaven.  One  day,  that  I  had  broken 
some  rule  of  the  house,  tlie  superior  said  to  nic:  '  My  child,  you  have 
deserved  a  severe  punishment;  but  you  will  be  pardoned,  if  you  succeed 
in  surprising  one  of  your  comrades  in  the  same  fault  that  you  have  com- 
mitted.' And  for  fear  that,  notwithstanding  my  faith  and  blind  obedi- 
ence, this  encouragement  to  turn  informer,  from  tli(>  mo'ive  of  personal 
interest,  niit:lit  api)car  odious  to  me,  the  supt^rior  addtvl:  '  1  speak  to 
you.  my  child,  for  the  sake  fif  your  comrade's  salvation.  Were  he  to 
escape  punishment,  his  evil  habits  would  become  habitual.  But,  by 
detecting  him  in  a  fault,  and  exposing  him  to  a  salutary  correction,  you 
will  have  the  double  ailvantage  of  aiding  in  his  salvation,  and  eKcaping 
yourself  a  merited  punishment,  which  will  have  been  remitted  becauso 
t»f  your  zeal  for  your  neighbor '_ " 
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•'Doubtless,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  more  and  more  terrified  by 
Galoriel's  language;  "  and  in  trutli,  my  dear  son,  all  this  is  conformable 
to  the  rule  followed  in  our  colleges,  and  to  the  habits  of  the  members  of 
our  Company,  who  may  denounce  each  other  wilhout  prejudice  to  lone  and 
rmitual  charity,  avd  only  for  their  greater  spiritual  advancement,  particularly 
ichen  questioned  by  their  superior,  or  cornmandedfor  the  greater  glory  of  Qod.* 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  Gabriel;  "  I  know  it.  'Tis  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
most  sacred  among  men,  that  we  are  encouraged  to  do  evil." 

"My  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  trying  to  conceal  his  secret 
and  growing  terror  beneath  an  appearance  of  wounded  dignity,  "from 
you  to  me,  these  words  are  at  least  strange." 

At  this  moment,  Kodin,  quitting  the  chimney-piece,  on  which  he  had 
been  leaning,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  a  meditative 
air,  and  without  ceasing  to  bite  his  nails. 

"  It  is  cruel  to  be  obliged  to  remind  you,  my  dear  son,"  added  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  "  that  you  are  indebted  to  us  for  the  education  you  have 
received." 

"Such  were  its  fruits,  father,"  replied  Gabriel.  "Until  then,  I  had 
been  a  spy  on  the  other  children,  from  a  sort  of  disinterestedness;  but 
the  orders  of  the  superior  made  me  advance  a  step  on  that  shameful 
road.  I  had  become  an  informer,  to  escape  a  merited  punishment. 
And  yet  such  was  my  faith,  ray  humility,  my  confidence,  that  1  per- 
formed with  innocence  and  candor  this  doubly  odious  part.  Once, 
indeed,  tormented  by  vague  scruples,  the  last  remains  of  generous  aspi- 
rations that  they  were  stifling  within  me,  I  asked  myself  if  the  charitable 
and  religious  end  could  justify  the  means,  and  I  communicated  my 
doubts  to  the  superior.  He  replied,  that  I  had  not  to  judge,  but  to  obey, 
and  that  to  him  alone  belonged  the  responsibility  of  my  acts." 

"Goon,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  yielding,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  the  deepest  deiection.  "  Alas!  I  was  right  in  opposing  your 
journey  to  America." 

"  And  yet  it  was  the  will  of  Providence,  that  in  that  new,  productive, 
and  free  country,  enlightened  by  a  singular  chance,  mine  eyes  were  at 
length  opened.  Tes!"  cried  Gabriel,  "  it  was  in  America,  that,  released 
from  the  gloomy  abode  where  I  had  spent  so  many  years  of  my  youth, 
and  finding  myself  for  the  fiist  time  face  to  face  with  the  divine  majesty 
of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  immense  solitudes  through  which  I  journej^ed 
— it  was  there,  that,  overcome  by  so  much  magnificence  and  grandeur,  I 

made  a  vow "    Here  Gabriel    interrupted   himself,   and   resumed: 

"Presently,  father,  I  will  explain  to  you  that  vow;  but  believe  me," 
added  the  missionary,  with  an  accent  of  deep  sorrow,  "it  was  a  fatal 
day  to  me  when  I  first  learned  to  fear  and  condemn  all  that  I  had  hither- 
to most  revered  and  blessed.  Oh!  I  assure  you,  father,"  added  Gabriel, 
with  moist  eyes,  "  it  was  not  for  myself  alone  that  I  then  wept." 

"  Tknow  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  catching  a  glimpse  of  hope,  on  seeing  the  emotion  of  Gabriel. 
"  I  fear  that  you  have  been  led  astray.  But  trust  yourself  to  us,  as  to 
your  spiritual  fatliers,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  confirm  your  faith,  so 
unfortunately  shaken,  and  disperse  the  darkness  which  at  present  ob- 
scures your  sight.  Alas,  my  dear  son!  in  yoar  vain  illusions,  you  have 
mistaken  some  false  glimmer  for  the  pure  light  of  day.    But  go  on!" 

While  Father  d'Aigrigny  was  thus  speaking,  Rodin  stopiied,  took  a 
pocket-book  from  his  coat,  and  wrote  down  several  notes. 

Gabriel  was  becoming  more  and  more  pale  and  agitated.  It  required 
no  small  courage  in  him,  to  speak  as  he  was  now  speaking,  for,  since  his 
journey  to  America,  he  had  learned  to  estimate  the  formidaljie  power  of 
ine  Company.  But  this  revelation  of  the  past,  looked  at  from  tlie  van^ 
*  ta,ge-ground  of  a  more  enlightened  present,  v>as  for  the  youn?  priest  the 
excuse,  or  rather  the  cause  of  the  determinatioo  he  had  just  si^nilied  t« 
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his  superior,  and  he  wished  to  explain  all  faithfully,  notwithstanding  thO 
danger  he  might  eucouuter. 

He  continued,  therefore,  in  an  agitated  voice:  "  Tou  know,  father, 
that  the  last  days  of  my  childhood,  that  happy  age  of  frankness  and 
innocent  joy,  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  terror,  suspicion,  and 
restraint.  Alas!  how  could  I  resign  myself  to  the  least  movement  of 
confiding  trust,  when  I  was  recommended  to  shun  the  looks  of  him  who 
spoke  with  me,  in  order  to  hide  the  impression  that  his  words  might 
cause — to  conceal  whatever  I  felt,  and  to  observe  and  listen  to  everj'- 
thing  ?  Thus  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen;  by  degrees  the  rare  visits 
that  I  was  allowed  to  pay,  but  always  in  presence  of  one  of  our  fathers, 
to  my  adopted  mother  ami  brother,  were  quite  svippressed,  so  as  to  shut 
my  heart  to  all  soft  and  tender  emotions.  Sad  and  fearful  in  the  midst 
of  that  large  and  gloomy  house,  I  felt  that  I  became  more  and  more 
isolated  from  the  affections  and  the  freedom  of  the  world.  My  time  was 
divided  between  mutilated  studies,  without  connection  and  without  ob- 
ject, and  long  hours  of  minute,  devotional  exercises.  I  ask  you,  father, 
did  they  ever  seek  to  warm  our  younar  souls  by  words  of  tenderness  or 
■  evangelic  love  ?  Alas,  no!  For  the  words  of  the  divine  Saviour — Love 
(me  another,  they  had  substituted  the  command:  tiuspect  oneaiioiher.  Did 
they  ever,  father,  speak  to  us  of  our  country,  or  of  liberty  ?  No!  ah,  no! 
for  those  words  make  the  heart  beat  high;  and  with  them  the  heart  must 
not  beat  at  all.  To  our  long  hours  of  study  and  devotion  there  only 
succeeded  a  few  walks,  three  by  three — never  two  and  two — because  by 
threes  the  spy-sjstem  is  more  practicable,  and  because  intimacies  are 
more  easily  formed  by  two  alone;  and  thus  might  have  arisen  some  of 
those  generous  friendships  which  also  make  the  heart  beat  more  than  it 
should.  And  so  by  the  habitual  repression  of  every  feeling,  there  came 
a  time  when  I  could  not  feel  at  all.  For  six  months  I  had  not  seen  my 
adopted  mother  and  brother;  they  came  to  visit  me  at  the  college;  a  few 
years  before  I  should  have  received  them  with  transports  and  tears;  this 
time  my  eyes  were  dry,  my  heart  was  cold.  My  mother  and  my  brother 
quitted  me  weeping.  The  sight  of  this  grief  struck  nic,  and  1  became 
conscious  of  the  icy  insensibility  which  had  been  creeping  upon  me  since 
I  inhabited  this  tomb.  Frightened  at  myself,  I  wished  to  leave  it,  whilst 
I  bad  still  strength  to  do  so.  Then,  fatlier,  I  .spoke  to  you  of  the  choice 
of  a  profession;  for  sometimes,  in  waking  moments,  I  seemed  to  catch 
from  afar  the  sound  of  an  active  and  usefial  life,  laborious  and  free,  sur- 
rounded by  family  affections.  Oh!  then  1  felt  the  want  of  movement 
and  liberty,  of  noble  and  warm  emotions — of  that  life  of  the  soul,  which 
fled  before  me.  •  I  told  it  y(ju,  father,  on  my  knees,  bathing  your  hands 
with  my  tears.  The  life  of  a  workman  or  a  suldier— anything  would 
have  suited  me.  It  was  then  you  informed  me  that  my  adopted  mother,  to 
whom  I  owed  my  life— for  she  had  taken  me  in.  dying  of  want,  and,  poor 
herself,  had  shared  with  me  the  .scanty  bread  of  her  child— admirable 
sacrifice  for  a  mother!— that  she,"  continued  Gabriel,  hesitating  and 
casting  down  his  eyes,  for  noble  natures  blush  for  the  guilt  of  others,  and 
are  ashamed  of  the  infamies  of  which  they  are  themselves  victims, 
"that  she,  that  my  adopted  mother,  had  but  one  wish,  one  desire " 

"  That  of  seeing  you  take  orders,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny;  "  for  this  pious  and  perfect  creature  hoped  that,  in  securing 
your  salvation,  she  would  provide  for  her  own;  but  she  did  not  venture 
to  Inform  you  of  this  thought,  for  fear  you  might  ascribe  it  to  an  inter- 
ested motive." 

"Enough,  father!''  said  Gabrii;!,  interrupting  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny, 
with  a  movement  of  involuntary  indignation;  "  it  is  painful  for  me  to 
hear  you  assert  an  error.     P'rances  hjuidoin  never  had  such  a  thought." 

"  My  dear  son,  you  are  too  hasty  in  your  judgments,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  mildly.  "  I  tell  you  that  such  was  the  one,  sole  thought  w 
your  adopted  mother." 
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"  Yesterday,  father,  she  told  me  all.  She  and  1  were  both  equally  de- 
•eived."      ^ 

"Then,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  sternly,  "you  take  the 
word  of  your  adopted  mother  before  mine?" 

"Spare  me  an  answer  painful  for  both  of  us,  father,"  said  Gabriel, 
casting  down  his  eyes. 

"Will  you  now  tell  me,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  anxiet.*" 
"  what  you  mean  to " 

The  reyerend  father  was  unable  to  finish.  Samuel  entered  the  room, 
and  said:  "  a  man  of  a  certain  age  wishes  to  speak  to  Mr.  Rodin." 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  answered  the  socins  in  surprise;  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you."  Then  before  following  the  Jew,  he  gave  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny  a  few  words  written  with  a  pencil  upon  one  of  the  leaves  of 
his  pocket-book. 

Rodin  went  out  in  very  uneasy  mood,  to  learn  who  could  have  come  to 
Beek  him  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Gabriel 
were  left  alone  together. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     RUPTUBE, 

Plunged  in  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety.  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  taken  me- 
chanically the  note  written  by  Rodin,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  without 
thinkingof  opening  it.  The  reverend  father  asked  him  in  alarm,  what 
conclusion  Gabriel  would  draw  from  these  recriminations  upon  the 
past;  and  he  durst  not  make  any  answer  to  his  reproaches,  for  fear  of 
irritating  the  young  priest,  upon  whose  head  such  immense  interests 
-  now  reposed. 

Gabriel  could  possess  nothing  for  himself,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Moreover  the  reverend  father  had  ob- 
tained from  him,  in  favor  of  the  order,  an  express  renunciation  of  all 
property  that  might  ever  come  to  him.  But  the  commencement  of  this 
conversation  seemed  to  announce  so  serious  a  change  in  the  views  of  Ga- 
briel, with  regard  to  the  Company,  that  he  might  choose  to  break 
through  the  ties  which  attached  him  to  it;  and  in  that  case,  he  would 
not  be  legally  hound  to  fulfill  any  of  his  engagements.  The  donation 
would  thus  be  canceled  cle facto,  just  at  the  moment  of  being  so  mar- 
Telously  realized  by  the  possession  of  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Ren- 
nepont  family,  and  the  hopes  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  would  thus  be  com- 
pletely and  forever  frustrated. 

Of  all  the  perplexities  which  the  reverend  father  had  experienced  for 
some  time  past,  with  regard  to  this  inheritance,  none  had  been  more 
unexpecteci  and  terrible  than  this. 

Fearing  to  interrupt  or  question  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  waited,  ia 
mute  terror,  the  end  of  this  interview,  which  already  bore  so  threatening 
an  aspect. 

The  missionary  resumed:  "It  is  my  duty,  father,  to  continue  this 
sketch  of  my  past  life,  until  the  moment  of  my  departure  for  America. 
You  will  understand  presently,  why  I  have  imposed  on  myself  this 
obligation." 

Father  d'Aigrignj'  made  liim  a  sign  to  proceed. 

"  Once  informed  of  the  pretended  wishes  of  my  adopted  mother,  I  re^ 
signed  myself  to  them,  though  at  some  cost  of  feeling.  I  left  the  gloor:?y 
abode,  in  which  I  had  passed  a  portion  of  my  youth  and  childhood,  to 
enter  one  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Company.  My  resolution  was  not 
caused  by  an  irvesistibl"  religious  vocation,  but  by  a  wish  to  discharge  the 
sacred  debt  I  owed  my  adoi.'^f'd  mother.  Yet  the  true  spirit  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  is  so  vivifying,  th?*^^  I  felt  myself  animated  and  warmed 
bj'  the  idea  of  practicing  the  adorable  precepts  rf  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  my  imagination,  a  seminary,  instead  of  resembling  the  college  wb:rfa 
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I  had  lived  in  painful  restraint,  appeared  iike  a  holy  place,  where  all 
that  was  pure  and  \Yarm  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Gospel  would  be  ap- 
plied to  common  life — where,  for  example,  the  lessons  most  fi'cquently 
taught  would  be  the  ardent  love  of  humanity,  and  the  ineffable  sweets 
of  commiseration  and  tolerance — where  the  everlasting  words  of  Christ 
would  be  interpreted  in  their  largest  sense — and  where,  in  fine,  by  the 
habitual  exercise  and  expansion  of  the  most  generous  sentiments,  men 
were  prepared  for  the  magnificent,  apostolic  mission  of  making  the  rich 
and  happy  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren,  by  unveiling 
the  frightful  miseries  of  humanity — a  sublime  and  sacred  morality, 
which  none  are  able  to  withstand,  when  it  is  preached  with  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  hearts  overflowing  with  tenderness  and  charity!" 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words  with  profound  emotion,  the  eyes 
of  Gabriel  became  moist,  and  his  countenance  shone  with  angelic  beauty. 

"Such  is,  indeed,  my  dear  son,  the  ^irit  of  Christianity;  but  one 
must  also  study  and  explain  the  letter,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
coldly.  "  It  is  to  this  study  that  the  seminaries  of  our  Company  are 
specially  destined.  Now  the  interpretation  of  the  letter  is  a  work  of 
analysis,  discipline,  submission — and  not  one  of  heart  and  sentiment." 

"I  perceived  it  only  too  well,  father.  On  entering  this  new  house,  I 
found,  alas!  all  my  hopes  defeated.  Dilating  for  a  moment,  my  heart 
soon  sunk  within  me.  Instead  of  this  center  of  life,  affeetion,  youth,  of 
which  I  had  dreamed,  I  found,  in  the  silent  and  ice-cold  seminary,  the 
same  suppression  of  every  generous  emotion,  the  same  inexorable  dis- 
cipline, the  same  system  of  mutual  prying,  the  same  suspicion,  tlie  same 
invincible  obstacles  to  all  ties  of  friendship.  The  ardor,  which  had 
warmed  my  soul  for  an  instant,  soon  died  out;  little  by  litile,  1  fell  back 
into  the  habits  of  a  stagnant,  passive,  mechanical  life  governed  by  a  piti- 
less power  with  mechanical  precision,  just  like  the  inanimate  works  of  a 
watch." 

*'But  order,  submission,  and  regularity  are  the  first  foundations  of  our 
Company,  my  dear  son." 

"Alas,  father!  it  was  death,  not  life,  that  I  found  thus  regularly  or- 
ganized. In  the  midst  of  this  destruction  of  every  generous  principle,  I 
devoted  mj'self  to  scholastic  and  theological  studies— gloomy  studies — 
a  wily,  mc^nacing,  and  hostile  science,  which,  alwas's  awake  to  ideas  of 
peril,  contest,  and  war,  is  opposed  to  all  those  of  peace,  progress,  and 
liberty." 

"  Theology,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  sternly,  "  is  at  once 
a  buckler  and  a  sword;  a  buckler,  to  protect  and  cover  the  Catholic 
faith— a  sword,  to  attack  and  combat  heresy." 

"  And  yet,  father,  Christ  and  his  apostles  knew  not  this  subtle  science; 
though  their  simple  and  touching  words  regenerated  mankind,  and  gave 
freedom  to  the  slave.  Does  not  the  divine  code  of  the  Gospel  suffice  to 
teach  men  to  love  one  another?  But,  alas!  far  from  speaking  to  us  this 
language,  our  attention  was  too  often  occupied  with  wars  of  religion,  and 
the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  flowed  in  honor  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  heresy.  These  terrible  lessons  made  our  life  still  more 
melancholy.  As  we  grew  near  to  manhood,  our  relations  at  the  semi- 
nary assumed  a  growing  character  of  bitterness,  jealousy,  and  suspicion. 
The  habit  of  informing  against  each  other,  applied  to  more  serious  sub- 
jects, engendered  silent  hate  and  profound  resentments.  I  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  others.  All  of  us,  bowed  down  for  years  be- 
neath the  iron  yoke  of  passive  obedience,  unacciistomcd  t,<>  r^  (lection  or 
free-will,  humble  and  trembling  before  our  superiors,  we  liad  all  the 
same  pale,  dull,  colorless  disposition.     At  last  I  took  orders:  once  a 

Friest,  you  invited  me,  father,  to  enter  the  Company  of  Jesus,  or  rather 
found  myself  insensiljly  brought  to  this  determination.  How,  I  do  not 
know.  I'or  a  long  time  before,  my  will  was  not  my  own.  I  went 
through  all  my  j)roof8;  tlie  most  terrible  was  deeiMive;  for  some  moDtbtl 
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1  lived  in  the  silence  of  my  cell,  practicing  with  resignation  the  strange 
and  mechanical  exercises  that  j^ou  ordered  me.  With  the  exception  of 
your  reverence,  nobody  approached  me  during  that  long  space  of  timcj 
no  human  voice  but  youijs  sounded  in  my  ear.  Sometimes,  in  the  niglit, 
I  felt  vague  terrors;  my  mind,  weakened  by  fasting,  austerity,  and  soli- 
tude, was  impressed  with  frightful  visions.  At  other  times,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  a  sort  of  quiescence,  in  the  idea  that,  having  once  pro- 
nounced my  vows,  I  should  be  delivered  forever  from  the  burden  of 
thought  and  will.  Then  I  abandoned  myself  to  an  insurmountable 
torpor,  like  those  unfortunate  wretclies  who,  surprised  by  a  snow-storm, 
yield  to  a  suicidal  repose.  Thus  I  awaited  the  fatal  moment.  At  last, 
according  to  the  rule  of  discipline,  suffocating  in  my  agony,  I  hastened 
the  moment  of  accomplishing  the  linalact  of  my  expiring  will— the  vow 
to  renounce  it  forever." 

"  Remember,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  pale,  and  tort- 
ured by  increasing  anguish,  "  remember  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  your  vows,  I  offered  you,  according  to  the  rule  of 
our  Company,  to  absolve  you  from  joining  ns — leaving  you  completely 
free,  for  wo  accept  none  but  voluntary  vocations." 

"It  is  true,  father,"  answered  Gabriel,  with  sorrowful  bitterness; 
"  when,  worn  out  and  broken  by  three  months  of  solitude  and  trial,  I 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  move  a  step,  you  opened  the 
door  of  my  cell,  and  said  tome: '  If  you  like,  rise  and  walk;  you  are  freel' 
Alas!  I  had  no  more  strength  to  do  so.  The  only  desire  of  my  soul,  in- 
ert and  paralyzed  for  so  long  a  period,  was  the  repose  of  the  tomb;  and 
pronouncing  tiiose  irrevocable  vows,  I  fell,  as  it  were  a  corpse,  into  your 
hands." 

"  And,  till  now,  my  dear  .son,  you  have  n^ver  failed  in  this  corpseUke 
obedience — to  use  the  expression  of  our  glorious  founder,  because  the 
more  absolute  this  obedience,  the  more  meritorious  it  must  be." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Gabriel  resumed:  "  Tou  had  always  concealed 
from  me,  father,  the  true  ends  of  the  Society  into  which  I  entered.  I 
was  asked  to  abandon  my  free-will  to  my  superiors,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Great  Glory  of  God.  My  vows  once  pronounced,  I  was  to  be  in  your 
hands  a  docile  and  obedient  instrument;  but  I  was  to  be  employed,  you 
told  me,  in  a  holy,  great,  and  beauteous  work.  I  believed  you,  father- 
how  should  I  not  have  believed  you? — but  a  fatal  event  changed  my  des- 
tiny—a painful  malady " 

"My  son,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  interrupting  Gabriel,  "it  is  use- 
less to  recall  these  circumstances." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,  I  must  recall  them.  I  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 
I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  any  of  the  facts  which  have  led  me  to  take 
the  immutable  resolution  that  I  am  about  to  announce  to  you." 

"Speak  then,  my  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrign}%  frowning;  for  he  was 
much  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  young  priest,  whose  cheeks,  until 
now  pale,  were  covered  with  a  deep  blush. 

"Six  months  before  my  departure  for  America,"  resumed  Gabriel, 
casting  down  his  eyes,  "you  informed  me  that  I  was  destined  to  con- 
fess penitents;  and,  to  prepare  me  for  that  sacred  ministry,  j'ou  gave  me 
a  book." 

Gabriel  again  hesitated.  His  blushes  increased.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  movement  of  impatience  and  anger. 

"  You  gave  me  a  book,"  resumed  the  young  priest,  with  a  great  effort 
to  control  himself,  "  a  book  containing  questions  to  be  addressed  by  a 
confessor  to  ycuths,  and  j"oung  girls,  and  married  women  when  they 

E resent  themselves  at  the  tribunal  of  penance.  My  God!"  added  Ga- 
riel,  shuddering  at  the  remembrance,  "  1  shall  never  forget  that  ter- 
rible moment.  It  was  at  night.  I  had  retired  to  my  chamber,  taking 
with  me  this  book,  composed,  you  told  me,  by  one  of  our  fathers,  and 
completed  by  a  holy  bishop.    Full  of  respect,  faith  and  confidence,  \ 
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opened  those  papfes.  At  first,  I  did  not  understand  them— afterward,  1 
understood — and  then  I  was  seized  vrith  shame  and  horror — struck  'with 
stupor— and  had  hardly  strength  to  close,  with  trembling  hand,  this 
abominable  volume.  I  ran  to  you,  father,  to  accuse  myself  of  having 
involuntarily  cast  my  eyes  on  those  nameless  pages,  which,  by  mistake, 
you  had  placed  in  my  hands." 

"  Remember  also,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  gravely, 
"  that  I  calmed  your  scruples,  and  told  you,  that  a  priest,  who  is  bound 
to  hear  everything  under  the  seal  of  confession,  must  be  able  to  know 
and  appreciate  everything;  and  that  our  Company  imposes  the  task  of 
reading  this  '  Compendium,' as  a  classical  work,  upon  young  deacons, 
seminarists  and  priests,  who  are  destined  to  be  confessors." 

"  I  believed  you,  father.  In  me  the  habit  of  inert  obedience  was  so 
powerful,  and  I  was  so  unaccustomed  to  independent  reflection,  that, 
notwithstanding  my  horror  (with  which  I  now  reproached  myself  as 
with  a  crime),  I  took  the  volume  back  into  ray  chamber,  and  read.  Oh, 
fatherl   what  a  dreadful   revelation  of  criminal  and  disordered  fan,' 

cies! " 

******* 

''Tou  speak  of  this  book  in  blamable  terms,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
severely;  "you  were  the  victim  of  a  too  lively  imagination.  It  is  to  it 
that  you  must  attribute  this  fatal  impression,  and  not  to  an  excellent 
work,  irreproachable  for  its  special  purpose,  and  duly  authorized  by  the 
church." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"I  will  speak  of  it  no  more,  father,"  said  Gabriel,  and  he  thus  re 
sumed:  "  A  long  illness  followed  this  terrible  night.  Many  times,  they 
feared  for  my  reason.  Whe'h  I  recovered,  the  past  appeared  to  me  like 
a  painful  dream.  You  told  me  then,  fatlier,  that  I  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
certain  functions;  and  it  was  then  that  I  earnestly  entreated  you,  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  the  American  missions.  After  having  long  refused  my 
prayer,  you  at  length  consented.  From  my  childhood,  I  had  always 
lived  in  the  college  or  seminary,  in  a  state  of  continual  restraint  and 
subjection.  By  constantly  holding  down  ray  head  and  eyes,  I  had  lost 
the  habit  of  contemplating  the  heavens  and  the  splendors  of  nature. 
But,  oh!  what  deep,  religious  happiness  I  felt,  when  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  seas — half-way  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  sky! — I  seemed  to  come  forth  from  a  place  of 
thick  darkness;  for  the  first  time,  for  many  years,  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
freely  in  my  bosom;  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  myself  master  of  my  own 
thoughts,  and  ventured  to  examine  my  past  life,  as,  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  one  looks  down  into  a  gloomy  vale.  Then  strange  doubts 
rose  within  me.  I  asked  myself,  by  what  right,  and  for  what  end,  they 
had  so  long  repressed,  almost  annihilati'd  tlie  exercise  of  my  will,  of  my 
liberty,  of  my  reason,  since  God  had  endowed  me  with  these  gifts.  But 
I  said  to  myself,  that  perhaps,  one  day,  the  great,  beauteous,  and  holy 
work,  in  which  I  was  to  have  my  share,  would  be  revealed  to  me,  and 
would  recompense  my  obedience  and  resignation." 

At  this  moment,  Kodin  re-entered  the  room.  Father  d'Aigrigny  ques- 
tioned him  with  a  significant  look.  The  socIuh  approaclied,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  Gabriel  could  not  hear:  "  Nothing  serious. 
They  only  came  to  inform  me,  that  Marshal  Simon's  father  is  arrived  at 
Mr.  Hardy's  factory." 

Then  glantnng  at  Gabriel,  Rodin  appeared  to  interrogate  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  who  hung  liis  head  with  a  desponding  air.  Yet  he  resumed, 
again  addressing  (iabriel,  while  Kodin  took  Ins  old  jdace,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  chlmncy-picce:  "  (io  on,  my  dear  son.  I  am  an.vious  to  leara 
what  resolution  you  have  adopted." 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  mijuient,  fatlier.  I  arrived  at  Charleston.  ITi* 
■uperlor  of  our  establishment  in  that  place,  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
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doubts  as  to  the  objects  of  our  Society,  took  upon  himself  to  clear  them 
up,  and  unveiled  it  all  to  uie  with  terrible  frankness.  He  told  me  tlio 
tendency— not  perhaps  of  all  the  nionibors  ot  the  Company,  for  a  great 
number  must  have  shared  my  ignorance— but  the  objects,  wliicii  our  lead- 
ers have  pertinaciously  licpt  in  viciv,  ever  since  tho  foundation  of  the 
order.  I  was  tenifled.*  I  read  the  casuists.  Oli,  father!  that  was  a  new 
and  dreadful  revelation,  when  at  every  page,  1  read  the  excuse  and  justi- 
lication  of  robbery,  calumny,  adultery,  ;:x'ryM?-y,  murder,  ngieide~aud 
when  I  considered,  that  I,  the  priest  ot  a  God  of  charity,  justice,  pardon, 
and  love,  was  to  belong  hencefortli  to  a  Company,  whose  chiefs  professed 
and  gloried  in  such  doctrines,  I  made  a  solemn  oath  to  break  forever  the 
ties  which  bound  me  to  it!"  * 

At  these  words  of  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  exchanged  a 
look  of  terror.     All  was  lost;  their  prey  had  escaped  tlicm. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  remembrances  he  recalled,  Galiriel  did  not  per- 
ceive the  movement  of  the  reverend  father  and  tlie  s(x-his,  and  thus  con- 
tinued: "In  spite  of  my  resolution,  father,  to  quit  the  Company,  the 
discovery  I  had  made  was  very  painful  to  me.  Ah!  believe  me,  for  the 
honest  and  loving  soul,  nothing  is  more  frightful  than  to  have  to  re- 
nounce what  it  has  long  respected! — I  suffered  so  much,  that  when  1 
thought  of  the  dangers  of  my  mission,  I  hoped  with  a  secret  joy,  that 
God  would  perhaps  take  me  to  himself  under  these  circumstances;  but 
on  the  contrary  he  watched  over  me  with  providential  solicitude." 

As  he  said  this,  Gabriel  felt  a  thrill  at  the  remembrance  of  that  mys- 
terious woman,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  America.  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  he  resumed:  "  My  mission  terminated,  I  returned  hither, 
to  beg,  father,  that  you  would  release  me  from  my  vows.  Many  times, 
but  in  vain,  I  solicited  an  interview.  Yesterday  it  pleased  Providence 
that  I  should  have  a  long  conversation  with  my  adopted  mother;  from 
her  I  learned  the  trick  by  which  my  vocation  had  been  forced  upon  me — 
and  the  sacrilegious  abuse  of  the  confessional,  by  which  she  had  been 
induced  to  intrust  to  other  persons,  the  orphans  that  a  dying  mother  had 
confided  to  the  care  of  an  honest  soldier.  You  understand,  father,  that, 
if  even  I  had  before  hesitated  to  break  these  bonds,  wliat  1  heard  yester- 
day must  have  rendered  my  decision  irrevocable.  But  at  this  solemn 
moment,  father,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  accu.se  the  whole 
Society;  many  simple,  credulous,  and  confiding  men  like  myself,  must, 
no  doubt,  form  part  of  it.  Docile  instruments,  they  see  not  in  their 
blindness  the  work  to  which  they  are  destined.  I  pity  them,  and  pray 
God  to  enlighten  them,  as  he  has  enhghtened  me." 

"So,  my  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  rising  with  livid  and  despair- 
ing look,  ""  you  come  to  ask  of  me  to  break  the  ties  which  attach  you  to 
the  Society?" 

"Yes,  father;  you  received  my  vows — it  is  for  you  to  release  me  from 
them." 

"  So,  my  son,  you  understand  that  engagements  once  freely  taken  by 
you.  are  now  to  be  considered  as  null  and  void"?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"  So,  my  son,  there  is  to  be  henceforth  nothing  in  common  between 
you  and  our  Company?" 

"  No,  father— since  I  request  you  to  absolve  me  of  my  vows." 

"But  you  know,  my  son,  that  the  Society  may  release  you — but  that 
you  cannot  release  yourself." 

*  Though  the  translator  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  this  work,  he  feels  bound  to  caution  the  EngUsh  reader 
against  the  extravagant  misstatements  in  the  present  chapter;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  Jesuits  in  general,  he  would  respectfully  advise  all  those 
^ho  have  not  hitherto  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  to  examine 
<he  evidence  for  themselves,  before  confounding  the  inventions  of  ro- 
tnanceVi'ith  the  facts  of  history       _.  -, 
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"  The  step  I  take  proves  to  you,  father,  the  importance  I  attach  to  an 
oath,  since  1  come  to  j'ou  to  release  me  from  it.  Yet,  were  j'ou  to  refuse 
me,  I  should  not  think  mj'self  bound  in  the  ej'es  of  God  or  man." 

"It  is  perfectly  clear,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin;  and  his  voice 
expired  upon  his  lips,  so  deep  was  his  despair. 

Suddenly,  whilst  Gabriel,  with  downcast  eyes,  waited  for  the  answer  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  remained  mute  and  motionless,  Rodia  appeared 
struck  with  a  new  idea,  on  perceiving  that  the  reverend  father  still  held 
in  his  hand  the  note  written  in  pencil. 

The  socius  hastily  approached  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  said  to  him  in 
a  whisper,  with  a  look  of  doubt  and  alarm:  "  Have  you  not  read  my 
note?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  answered  the  reverend  father,  mechanically. 

Rodin  appeared  to  make  a  great  effort  to  repress  a  movement  of  vio- 
lent rage.  Then  he  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  calm  voice:  "Read 
it  now." 

Hardly  had  the  reverend  father  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  note,  than  a 
sudden  ray  of  hope  illumined  his  hitherto  despairing  countenance. 
Pressing  the  hand  of  the  soc-iws  with  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude,  he 
said  to  him  in  alow  voice:    "  You  are  right.    Gabriel  will  yet  be  ours." 


CHAPTER  V, 

THE    CHANGE. 

Betore  again  addressing  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  carefully  reflect- 
ed; and  his  countenance,  lately  so  disturbed,  became,  gradually,  once 
more  serene.  lie  appeared  to  meditate  and  calculate  the  effects  of  the 
eloquence  he  was  about  to  employ,  upon  an  excellent  and  safe  theni^, 
which  the  socius,  struck  with  the  danger  of  the  situation,  had  suggested 
in  a  few  lines  rapidly  written  with  a  pencil,  and  which,  in  his  despair, 
the  reverend  father  had  at  first  neglected. 

Rodin  resumed  his  post  of  observation  near  the  chimnej'-piece,  on 
which  he  leaned  his  elbow,  after  casting  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  a  glance 
of  disilaniful  and  angry  superiority,  accompanied  by  a  siguihcant  shrug 
of  the  .shoulders. 

After  this  involuntary  manifestation,  which  was  luckily  not  perceived 
by  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  scH'ius  resumed  its  icy 
calmness,  and  his  flabby  eyelids,  raised  a  moment  with  anger  and  im- 
patience, fell,  and  lialf- veiled  his  little,  dull  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Father  d'Aigrigny,  notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  sjieech,  n<jtwithstanding  the  seduction  of  his 
exquisite  manners,  his  agreeable  features,  and  the  exterior  of  an  ac- 
complished and  refined  man  of  the  world,  was  often  subdued  and  gov- 
erned by  the  unpitying  firmness,  the  diabolical  craft  and  depth  of  Rodin, 
the  old,  repulsive,  dirty,  miserably  dressed  man,  who  seldom  abandone*! 
his  humble  part  of  secretary  and  mute  auditor. 

The  influence  of  educatioti  is  so  i)owerful,  that  Gabriel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  formal  rupture  he  had  ,iust  provoked,  felt  himself  still  intimidated 
in  presence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  waited  with  painful  anxiety  for 
the  answer  of  the  reverend  father,  to  his  express  demand  to  be  released 
from  his  old  vows. 

His  reverence  having,  doubtless,  regularly  laid  his  plan  of  attack,  at 
length  l)roke  silence,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  gave  to  his  countenance,  lately 
8o  .severe  and  irritate(i,  a  touching  expression  of  kindness,  and  said  to 
Gabriel,  in  an  affectiortate  voice:  '•  Forgive  me,  my  dear  son,  for  having 
kept  silence  so  long;  but  your  abrupt  determination  has  .so  stunned  me, 
and  has  raised  within  me  bo  many  painful  thoughts,  that  I  have  had  to 
reflect  for  some  moments,  to  try  and  penetrate  the  cause  of  this  rupture, 
and  I  think  I  have  siurceeded.  You  have  well  considered,  my  dear  S0B| 
the  serious  nature  of  the  step  you  are  takingj"'  _  .^ 
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"Yes,  father." 

"  And  you  have  absolutely  decided  to  abandon  the  Society,  even  against 
my  will?'"' 

"It  would  be  painful  to  me,  father — but  I  must  resign  myself  to  it." 

"  It  should  be  very  painful  to  you,  indeed,  my  dear  sou;  for  you  took 
the  irrevocable  vow  freely,  and  this  vow,  according  to  our  statutes^ binds 
you  not  to  quit  the  Society,  unless  with  the  consent  of  your  superiors." 

"I  did  not  then  know,  father,  the  nature  of  the  engagement  I  took. 
More  enlightened  now,  I  ask  to  withdi-aw  myself;  my  only  desire  is  to 
obtain  a  curacy  in  some  village  far  from  Paris.  I  feel  an  irresistible 
vocation  for  these  humble  and  useful  functions.  In  the  country,  there 
is  so  much  misery,  and  such  ignorance  of  all  that  could  contribute  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  that  his  existence  is 
as  unhappy  as  that  of  a  negro  slave;  for  what  liberty  has  he?  and  what 
instruction?  Oh!  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  God's  help,  I  might,  as  a 
village  curate,  render  some  services  to  humanity.  It  would  then  be 
painful  to  me,  father,  to  see  you  refuse " 

"Be  satisfied,  my  son,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "I  will  no 
longer  seek  to  combat  j'oiir  desire  to  separate  yourself  from  us." 

"Then,  father,  you  will  release  me  from  my  vows?" 

"I  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  my  dear  son;  but  I  will  write  immedi- 
ately to  Rome,  to  ask  the  necessary  authority  from  our  general." 

"  1  thank  you,  father." 

"  Soon,  my  dear  son,  you  will  be  delivered  from  these  bonds,  which 
you  deem  so  heavy;  and  the  men  you  abandon  will  not  the  less  continue 
to  pray  for  you,  that  God  may  preserve  you  from  still  greater  wanderings. 
You  think  yourself  released  with  regard  to  us,  my  dear  son;  but  we  do 
not  think  ourselves  released  with  regard  to  you.  It  is  not  th^ls  that  we 
can  g*  rid  of  the  habit  of  paternal  attachment.  What  would  you  have? 
We  look  upon  ourselves  as  bound  to  our  children,  by  the  very  benefits 
with  which  we  have  loaded  them.  You  were  poor,  and  an  orphan;  we 
stretched  out  our  arms  to  you,  as  much  from  the  interest  which  you  de- 
served, my  dear  son,  as  to  spare  your  excellent  adopted  mother  too  great 
a  burden." 

"Father,"  said  Gabriel,  with  suppressed  emotion,  "I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful." 

"I  wish  to  believe  so,  my  dear  son.  For  long  years,  we  gave  to  you, 
as  to  our  beloved  child,  food  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  pleases  you 
now  to  renounce  and  abandon  us.  Not  only  do  we  consent  to  it — but 
now  that  I  have  penetrated  the  true  motives  of  your  rupture  with  us,  it 
is  my  duty  to  release  you  from  your  vow." 

"  Of  what  motives  do  you  speak,  father?" 

"Alas!  my  dear  son,  I  understand  your  fears.  Dangers  menace  us — 
you  know  it  well."  ^ 

"Dangers,  father?"  cried  Gabriel. 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  son,^tha.t  j'ou  should  not  be  aware,  that, 
since  the  fall  of  our  legitimate  sovereigns,  our  natural  protectors,  revolu- 
tionary impiety  becomes  daily  more  and  more  threatening.  We  are  op- 
pressed with  persecutions.  I  can,  therefore,  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate, my  dear  son,  the  motive  which,  under  such  circumstances,  induces 
you  to  separate  from  us." 

"Father!"  cried  Gabriel,  with  as  muoh  indignation  as  grief,  "  you  do 
not  think  that  of  me — you  cannot  think  it." 

Without  noticing  the  protestation  of  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  con- 
tinued his  imaginary  picture  of  the  dangers  af  the  Company,  which,  far 
from  being  really  in  peril,  was  already  beginning  secretly  to  recover  its 
influence. 

"Oh!  if  our  Company  were  now  as  powerful  as  it  was  some  j'ears 
ago,"  resumed  the  reverend  father:  "if  it  were  still  surrounded  by  the 
veapect  and  homage,  which  are  due  to  it  from  all  true  believers — ia 
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spite  of  the  abominable  calumnies  with  'which  ■we  are  assailed — then,  my 
dear  sou,  we  should  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  release  you  from  your 
TOWS,  and  have  rather  endeavored  to  opeu  your  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
save  you  from  the  fatal  illusion  to  which  you  are  a  prey.  But  now  that 
we  are  weak,  oppressed,  threatened  on  every  side,  it  is  our  duty,  it  is  an 
act  of  charity,  not  to  force  jou  to  share  in  perils,  from  which  you  have 
the  prudence  to  wish  to  withdraw  yourself.'' 

So  saying,  Father  d'Aigrigny  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  his  socius,  who  •  ■. 
swered  with  a  sign  of  approbation,  accompanied  by  a  movement  oi  i.  .- 
patience  that  seemed  to  say:  "Goon!  goon!" 

Gabriel'was  quite  overcome.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  world  a 
heart  more  generous,  loyal,  and  brave  than  his.  We  may  judge  of  what 
he  must  have  suffered,  on  hearing  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  thus 
misinterpreted. 

"  Father,"  he  resumed,  In  an  agitated  voice,  whilst  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "  your  words  are  cruel  and  unjust.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a 
coward." 

"  No,"  said  Eodin,  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice,  addressing  Father 
d'Aigrignj',  and  pointing  to  Gabriel  with  a  disdainful  look;  "your  dear 
son  is  only  prudent.''^ 

At  these  words  of  Rodin,  Gabriel  started;  a  slight  blush  colored  his  pale 
cheeks;  his  large,  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  a  generous  anger;  then,  faitli- 
ful  to  the  precepts  of  Christian  humility  and  resignation,  he  conquered 
this  hritable  movement,  hung  down  his  head,  and,  too  much  agitated  to 
reply,  remained  silent,  and  brushed  away  an  unseen  tear. 

This  tear  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  soeius.  He  saw  in  it  no  donbt 
a  favorable  symptom,  for  he  exchanged  a  glance  of  satisfaction  with- 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  latter  was  about  to  touch  on  a  question  of  fiery  interest;  so,  not- 
vrithstauding  his  empire  over  himself,  his  voice  trembled  slightly;  but 
encouraged,  or  rather  pushed  on  by  a  look  from  Rodin,  who  had  become 
extremely  atteniive,  he  said  to  Gabriel:  "  Another  motive  obliges  us  not 
to  hesitate  in  releasing  you  from  your  vows,  my  dear  son.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  delicacy.  You  probably  learned  yesterday  from  j'our 
adopted  mother,  that  you  will  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  take  possession 
of  an  inheritance,  of  which  the  value  is  unknown." 

Gabriel  rai.sed  his  head  hastily,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "As  I 
have  already  stated  to  Mr.  Rodin,  my  adopted  mother  only  talked  of  her 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  I  was  completely  iguorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  inheritance  of  wliich  you  speak." 

The  expression  of  indifference,  with  which  the  young  priest  pro- 
nounced these  last  words,  was  remarked  by  Rodin. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny.  ""  You  were  not  aware  of  it — 
I  believe  yon — though  all  appearances  would  tend  to  jirove  the  contrary 
— to  prove,  indetnl,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  inheritance  was  not  uucou- 
nected  with  your  resolution  to  separate  from  us." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  father." 

"  It  is  V(T\  simple.  Your  rupture  with  us  would  then  have  two 
motives.  First,  wo  are  in  danger,  and  you  think  it  prudent  to  Icavo 
us " 

•'  Father! " 

"  Allow  me  to  finish,  my  dear  son,  and  come  to  tlie  second  motive.  If 
I  am  deceiwd,  you  will  icll  inc^  so.  Tlu-se  are  the  facts: — Formerly,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  your  family,  of  which  you  knew  nothing,  might  one 
day  leave  you  some  property,  you  made,  in  return  for  the  care  bestowed 
on  you  by  the  Company,  a  free  gift  ot  all  you  might  liereafter  possess, 
not  to  us— but  to  the  poor,  of  whom  wc  are  the  liatural  guardians." 

"  Well,  father?"  asked  Gabriel,  not  seeing  to  what  this  preamble 
tended. 

»'  Well,  my  dear  sou  -hqw  that  ym  arc  sure  pf  enjoying  (^  competent 
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yoxi  wish,  no  doubt,  by  separating  from  us,  to  annul  this  donation  made 
under  other  circumstances." 

"  To  speak  plainly,  you  violate  your  oath,  because  we  are  persecuted, 
and  because  you  wish  to  take  back  your  gifts,"  added  Rodin,  in  a  sharp 
voice,  as  if  to  describe  in  the  clearest  and  most  brutal  manner  the  situa- 
tion of  Gabriel  with  regard  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

At  this  infamous  accusation,  Gabriel  could  only  raise  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaim  with  an  expression  of  despair:  "Oh,  God! 
oh,  God!" 

Once  more  exchanging  a  look  of  intelligence  with  Kodin,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  said  to  him  in  a  severe  tone,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his 
too  savage  frankness:  "  I  think  you  go  too  far.  Our  dear  son  could 
only  have  acted  in  the  base  and  cowardly  manner  you  suggest,  had  ho 
known  his  position  as  heir;  but,  since  he  afiSrms  the  contrary,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  him — in  spite  of  appearances." 

"  Father,"  said  Gabriel,  pale,  agitated,  trembling,  and  with  half- 
suppressed  grief  and  indignation,  "I  thank  you  at  least  for  having  sus- 
pended your  judgment.  No,  I  am  not  a  coward;  for  Heaven  is  my 
witness  that  I  knew  of  no  dangers  to  which  the  Society  was  exposed. 
Nor  am  I  base  and  avaricious;  for  Heaven  is  also  my  witness,  that  only 
at  this  moment  I  learn  from  j  ou,  father,  that  I  may  be  destined  to  in- 
herit property,  and " 

"  One  word,  my  dear  son.  It  is  quite  lately  that  I  became  informed  of 
this  circumstance,  by  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world,"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  iutermpting  Gabriel;  "  and  that  was  thanks  to  .some  family 
papers,  which  your  adopted  mother  had  given  to  her  confessor,  and 
which  were  intrusted  to  us  when  you  entered  our  college.  A  little  before 
your  return  from  America,  in  arranging  the  archives  of  the  Company, 
your  file  of  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  father- attorney.  It  was 
examined,  and  we  thus  learned  that  one  of  your  paternal  ancestors,  to 
whom  the  house  in  which  we  now  are  belonged,  left  a  wll  which  is  to 
be  opened  to-day  at  noon.  Yesterday,  we  believed  you  one  of  us;  our 
statutes  command  that  we  should  possess  nothing  of  our  own;  you  had 
corroborated  those  statutes,  by  a  donation  in  favor  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor — which  we  administer.  It  was  then  no  longer  you,  but  the 
Company,  which,  in  my  person  presented  itself  as  the  inheritor  in  your 
place,  furnished  with  j-our  titles,  Avhich  I  have  here  ready  and  in  rule. 
But  now,  my  dear  son,  that  you  separate  from  us,  you  must  present 
yourself  in  your  own  name.  We  came  here  as  the  representatives  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  iu  former  days  you  piously  abandoned  whatever  goods 
might  fall  to  your  share.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  hope  of  a  fortune 
may  change  your  sentiments.    You  are  free  to  resume  your  gifts." 

Gabriel  had  listened  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  painful  impatience. 
At  length  he  exclaimed:  "It  is  then  you,  father — you,  that  think  me 
capable  of  canceling  a  donation  freely  made,  in  favor  of  the  Company 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  my  education?  It  is  you  that  believe  me 
infamous  enough  to  break  my  word,  in  the  hope  df  possessing  a  modest 
patrimony?" 

"  This  patrimony,  my  dear  son,  may  be  small — but  it  may  also  be  con- 
siderable." 

"Well,  father!  and  if  it  were  a  king's  fortune,"  cried  Gabriel,  with  a 
noble  and  proud  indifference,  "I  should  not  speak  otherwise— and  I 
have,  I  think,  the  right  to  be  believed.  Here,  tnen,  is  my  fixed  resolu- 
tion. The  Company  to  which  I  belong  runs,  you  say,  great  dangers.  I 
will  inquire  into  these  dangers.  Should  they  prove  threatening — strong 
in  the  determination  which  morally  separates  me  from  you,  I  will  not 
leave  you  till  I  see  the  end  of  your  perils.  As  for  the  inheritance,  of 
which  you  believe  me  so  desirous,  I  resign  it  to  you  formally,  father,  as  I 
once  freely  promised.  My  only  wish  is  that  this  property  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  the  poor,    I  do  not  know  what  may  be  tli» 
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amount  of  this  fortune,  hut,  large  or  small,  it  belongs  to  the  Compan*, 
because  I  have  once  pledged  ray  word.  I  have  told  you,  father,  that  niy 
chief  desire  is  to  obtain  a  humble  curacy  in  some  poor  village— poor, 
above  all— because  there  my  services  will  be  most  useful.  Thus,  father, 
•when  a  man,  who  never  spoke  a  falsehood  in  his  lite,  aifirms  to  you  that 
he  only  sighs  for  so  humble  an  existence,  you  ought,  I  think,  to  belieye 
him  incapable  of  resuming,  from  motives  of  avarice,  gifts  already  made." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  had  now  as  much  trouble  to  restrain  his  joy,  as  he 
before  had  to  conceal  his  terror.  He  appeared,  however,  tolerably  calm, 
)and  said  to  Gabriel:  "  I  did  not  expect  less  from  you,  my  dear  son." 
'  Then  he  made  a  sign  to  Rodin,  to  invite  hira  to  interpose.  The  latter 
perfectly  understood  his  superior.  lie  left  the  chimney,  drew  near  to 
Gabriel,  and  leaned  against  the  table,  upon  which  stood  paper  and  ink- 
stand. Then,  beginning  mechanically  to  beat  the  tattoo  with  the  tips  of 
his  coarse  fingers,  cased  in  their  flat  and  dirty  nails,  lie  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny:  "  All  this  is  very  fine!  but  your  dear  son  gives  you  no 
security  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise — except  an  oath — and  that,  we 
know,  is  of  little  valite." 

"Sir!"  cried  Gabriel. 

"Allow  me,"  said  Eodin,  coldly.  "The  law  does  not  acknowledge 
our  existence,  and  therefore  can  take  no  cognizance  of  donations  made 
in  favor  of  the  Company.  You  might  resume  to-motrow  what  you  are 
pleased  to  give  us  to-day." 

"And  my  oath,  sir!"  cried  Gabriel. 

Rodin  looked  at  him  fixedly,  as  he  answered:  "  Your  oatfi?  Did  3'ou 
not  swear  eternal  obedience  to  the  Company,  and  never  to  separate  from 
us?  and  of  what  weight  now  are  these  oaths?" 

For  a  moment,  Gabriel  was  embarrassed;  but,  feeling  how  false  was~ 
this  comparison,  he  rose  with  calmness  and  dignity,  went  to  seat  him- 
self at  the  desk,  took  up  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Before  God,  who  sees  and  hears  me,  and  in  presence  of  you.  Father 
d'Aigrigny  and  Mr.  Rodin,  I  renew  an<l  confirm,  freely  and  voluntarily, 
the  absolute  donation  made  by  me  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  person 
of  the  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  of  all  the  property  which  may  hereafter 
belong  to  me,  whatever  may  be  its  value.  I  swear,  on  pain  of  infamy,  to 
perform  this  irrevocable  promise,  the  accomplishment  of  which  I  regard, 
in  my  soul  and  conscience,  as  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  <and  the  fulfillment 
of  a  pious  duty. 

"  Tills  donation  having  for  its  object  the  acknowledgment  of  past  serv- 
ices, and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  no  future  occurrences  can  at  all  modify 
it.  For  the  very  reason  that  I  know  1  could  one  day  %«%  cancel  the 
present  free  and  deliberate  act,  I  declare  that  if  ever  1  were  to  attempt 
each  a  thing,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  I  should  deserve  the 
contempt  and  horror  of  all  honest  people. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  written  this  paper  on  the  13th  February. 
1832,  at  Paris,  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  testament  of  one  ox 
my  paternal  ancestors. 

"Gabriel  he  Rennepont." 

Then,  as  he  arose,  the  young  priest  delivered  this  document  to  Rodin, 
without  uttering  aword."  The  sarins  read  it  attentiv<>ly,  and,  still  impas- 
sible, answered  as  he  looked  at  (labriel:  "Well,  it  is  a  written  oath— 
that  is  all." 

Gabriel  remained  stupefied  at  the  audacity  of  Rodin,  who  ventured  to 
tell  him  that  this  document,  in  whicli  hr  renewed  his  doiiMtion  in  so 
noble,  generous,  and  spontaneous  a  manner,  was  not  yet  snflicicnt. 

The  sorius  was  the  first  again  to  break  th(>  silence,  and  he  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  witli  liis  usual  cool  impudence:  "One  of  two  things  most 
be.     Either  your  dear  eon  meann  to  render  this  donation  absolute— 

or — " 
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"  Sir,"  exolaimf«l  Gabriel,  interrupting  him,  and  hardly  able  to  re» 
strain  himself,  "spare  yourself  and  me  these  shameful  suppositions." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Rodin,  impassible  as  ever,  "  as  you  are  perfectly 
decided  to  make  this  donation  a  serious  reality,  what  objection  can  you 
have  to  secure  it  legally'?'' 

"None,  sir,"  said  Cabriel,  bitterly,  "since  my  written  and  sworn 
promise  will  notsuflBce  you." 

"My  dear  .son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  aflfectionatelj',  "  if  this  were  a 
donation  for  my  own  advantage,  believe  me  I  should  require  no  better 
security  than  your  word.  But  here  I  am,  as  it  were,  the  agent  of  the 
Society,  or  rather  the  trustee  of  the  poor,  who  will  prolit  by  your  gener- 
osity. For  the  sake  of  humanity,  therefore,  we  cannot  secure  this  gift  by 
too  many  legal  precautions,  so  that  the  unfortunate  objects  of  our  care 
may  have  certainty  instead  of  vague  hopes  to  depend  upon.  God  may 
call  you  to  him  from  one  moment  to  the  other,  and  who  shall  say  that 
your  heirs  will  be  so  ready  to  keep  the  oath  you  have  taken?" 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  said  Gabriel,  .sadly;  "1  had  not  thought  of 
the  case  of  death,  which  is  yet  so  probable." 

At  this  moment,  Samiiel  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  said: 
"  Gentlemen,  the  notary  has  just  arrived.  Shall  I  -show  him  in?  At  ten 
o'clock  precisely,  the  door  of  the  house  will  be  opened." 

"We  shall  be  the  more  glad  to  see  the  notarj',"  said  Rodin,  "as  we 
just  happen  to  have  some  business  with  him.    Pray  a.sk  him  to  walk  in." 

"I  will  bring  him  to  you  instantly,"  replied  Samuel,  as  he  went  out'. 

"Here  is  a  notary,"  said  Rodin  to  Gabriel.  "If  you  have  still  the 
same  intentions,  you  can  legalize  your  donation  in  presence  of  this 
public  officer,  and  thus  save  yourself  from  a  great  burden  for  the  future." 

"  Sir,"  said  Gabriel,  "  happen  what  may,  I  am  as  irrevocably  engaged 
by  this  written  promise,  which  I  beg  j-ou  to  keep,  father" — and  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Father  d'Aigrigny — "as  by  the  legal  document 
which  I  am  about,  to  sign,"  he  added,  turning  to  Rodin. 

"  Silence,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "  here  is  the  notary," 
just  as  the  latter  entered  the  room. 

During  the  interview  of  the  administrative  oflScer  with  Rodin,  Gabriel, 
and  Father  d'Aigrigny,  we  shall  conduct  the  reader  to  the  interior  of  tha 
Wulled-up  house. 


CHAPTER  VI.  > 

THE     RED    SALOON. 

As  Samuel  had  said,  the  door  of  the  v/alled-up  house  had  just  been 
disencumbered  of  the  bricks,  lead,  and  iron,  which  had  kept  it  from 
view,  and  its  panels  of  cari^ed  oak  appeared  as  fresh  and  sound,  as  on 
the  day  when  they  had  ftrst  been  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
air  and  time. 

The  laborers,  having  Completed  their  work,  stood  waiting  upon  the 
steps,  as  impatient  and  curious  as  the  notarj-'s  clerk,  who  had  superin- 
tended the  operation,  when  they  saw  Samuel  slowly  advancing  across 
the  garden,  with  a  great  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  old  man,  when  he  had  reached  the  steps, 
"  your  work  is  finished.  The  master  of  this  gentleman  will  pay  you, 
and  I  have  only  to  show  you  out  by  the  street-door." 

"Come,  come,  luy  good  fellow,"  cried  the  clerk,  "you  must  not  think 
of  it.  We  are  just  at  the  most  interesting  and  curious  moment;  I  and 
these  honest  masons  are  burning  to  s(  e  the  interior  of  this  mysteriou.s 
house,  and  yo^i  would  be  cruel  enough  to  send  us  nway.   Impossible!" 

"  I  regret  tho  neci  ssity,  sir,  but  so'  it  must  be.  I  must  be  the  first  to 
enter  this  dwelling,  absolutely  alc^e,  before  introdiicing  the  heirs,  in 
onler  to  read  ttie  testamecS." 
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"  And  who  gave  you  such  ridiculous  and  barbarous  orders?"  cried  the 
clerk,  greatly  disappointed. 

"My  father,  sir." 

"  A  most  respectable  authority,  no  doubt;  but  come,  my  worthy  guard- 
ian, my  excellent  guardian,"  resumed  the  clerk,  "  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  let  us  just  take  a  peep  in  at  the  door." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir,  only  a  peep!"  cried  the  heroes  of  the  trowel,  with  a  sup- 
plicating air. 

"  It  is  disagreeable  to  me  to  refuse  you,  gentlemen,"  answered  Samuel; 
"  but  I  cannot  open  this  door  until  1  am  alone." 

The  laborers,  seeing  the  inflexibility  of  the  old  man,  unwillingly  de- 
scended the  steps;  but  the  clerk  had  resolved  to  dispute  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  and  exclaimed:  "I  shall  wait  for  my  master.  I  do  not  leave 
the  house  without  him.  He  may  want  me — and  whether  I  remain  on 
these  steps  or  elsewhere,  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  you,  my  worthy 
guardian." 

The  clerk  was  interrupted  in  his  appeal  by  his  master  himself,  who 
called  out,  from  the  further  side  of  the  courtyard,  with  an  air  of  business: 
"Mr.  Piston!  quick,  Mr.  Piston — come  directly!" 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  want?"  cried  the  clerk,  in  a  passion.  "  He 
calls  me  just  at  the  moment  when  I  might  have  seen  something." 

"Mr.  Piston,"  resumed  the  voice,  approaching,  "doyoii  not  hear?" 

Whilst  Samuel  let  out  the  masons,  the  clerk  saw,  through  a  clump  of 
trees,  his  master  running  toward  him  bareheaded,  and  with  an  air  of  sin- 
gular haste  and  importance.  The  clerk  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave* 
the  steps,  to  answer  the  summons  of  the  notary,  toward  whom  he  went 
with  a  very  bad  grace. 

"But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dumesnil,  "I  have  been  calling  you  this  hour, 
with  all  my  might." 

"  I  did  not  hear  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Piston. 

"  You  must  be  deaf,  then.    Have  you  any  money  about  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  clerk,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  go  instantly  to  the  nest  stamp-oflRce,  and  fetch 
me  three  or  four  large  sheets  of  stamped  paper,  to  draw  up  a  deed.  Run! 
it  is  wanted  directly." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  casting  a  rueful  and  despairing  glance  at 
the  door  of  the  walled-up  house. 

"  But  make  haste,  then,  Mr.  Piston,"  resumed  the  notary. 

"I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  to  get  any  stamped  paper." 

"  Here  is  the  guardian,"  replied  Mr.  Dumesnil.  "  He  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  tell  you." 

And  indeed,  at  this  instant,  Samuel  returned,  after  showing  the  masons 
out  by  tlie  street-door. 

"Sir,"  said  the  notary  to  him,  "will  you  please  to  tell  me  where  we 
can  get  any  stamped  paper?" 

"Close  by,  sir,"  answered  Samuel;  "at  the  tobacconist's,  No.  17,  in 
the  Rue  Vicllc-du-Temple." 

"You  hear,  Mr.  Piston,"  said  the  notary  to  his  olerk.  "  You  can  get 
the  stamps  at  the  tobacconist's,  No.  17.  in  the  Rue  Vielle-dn-Trmple.  Be 
quick!  for  this  deed  must  be  executed  immediately,  before  the  opening 
of  the  will.     Time  presses." 

"  Very  well,  sir;  I  will  make  haste,"  answered  the  rlofk,  discontent- 
edly, as  he  followed  his  master,  who  Inirriod  back  into  the  room  where 
he  bad  left  Rodin,  (jiabriel,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

During  this  time  Saimicl,  ascending  the  stcp.s,  had  na(lK'<l  the  door, 
now  disencumbered  of  the  stone,  iron  and  loud  with  which  it  had  been 
bl(>(k<'<l  up.  It  was  witli  deep  emotion  lliat  the  old  man,  iiaving  S6- 
lectod  from  his  bunch  of  keys  tlio  one  lie  wanUd,  iu.scrt'.d  it  in  tho  kej- 
h»lo,  and  made  the  door  turn  u|>on  its  liingtH, 
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Immediately  he  felt  on  his  face  a  current  of  damp,  cold  air  like  that, 
which  exhales  from  a  cellar  suddenly  opened. 

Having  carefully  reclosed  and  double-locked  the  door,  the  Jew  ad- 
vanced alona:  the  hall,  lighted  by  a  sort  of  glass  trefoil  over  the  arch  of 
the  door.  The  panes  had  lost  their  transparency  by  the  effect  of  time, 
and  now  had  the  appearance  of  ground-glass. 

This  hall,  paved  with  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
was  vast  and  sonorous,  and  contained  a  broad  staircase  leading  to  the 
first  story.  The  walls  of  smooth  stone  offered  not  the  least  appearance 
of  decay  or  dampness;  the  stair-rail  of  wrought  iron  presented  no  traces 
of  rust;  it  was  inserted,  just  above  the  bottom  step,  into  a  column  of 
gray  granite,  which  supported  a  statue  of  black  marble,  representing  a 
negro  bearing  a  flambeau.  This  statue  had  a  strange  countenance,  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  being  made  of  white  marble. 

The  sound  of  the  Jew's  heavy  tread  sounded  beneath  the  lofty  dome  of 
the  hall.  The  grandson  of  Isaac  Samuel  experienced  a  melancholy 
feeling,  as  he  reflected  that  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestor  had  probably 
been  the  last  which  had  resounded  through  this  dwelling,  of  which  he 
had  closed  the  doors  a  hiinclred  and  litty  years  before;  for  the  faithful 
friend,  in  favor  of  whom  Mr.  de  Rennepont  had  made  a  feigned  transfer 
of  the  property,  had  afterward  parted  with  the  same,  to  place  it  in  the 
name  of  Samuel's  grandfather,  who  liad  transmitted  it  to  his  descend- 
ants, as  if  it  had  been  his  own  inheritance. 

To  these  thoughts,  in  which  Samuel  was  wholly  absorbed,  was  joined 
the  remembrance  of  the  light  seen  that  morning  through  the  seven 
openings»in  the  leaden  cover  of  the  belvedere;  and,  in  spite  of  the  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  the  old  man  could  not  repress  a  shudder,  as,  tak- 
ing a  second  key  from  his  bunch,  and  reading  upon  the  label:  "  The  key 
of  the  Red  Saloon,"  he  opened  a  pair  of  large  folding  doors,  leading  to 
the  inner  apartments. 

The  window,  which,  of  all  those  in  the  house,  had  alone  been  opened, 
lighted  this  large  room,  hung  with  damask,  the  deep  purple  of  which  had 
undergone  no  alteration.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and 
large  arm-chairs  of  gilded  wood,  in  the  severe  st3ie  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  were  symmetrically  arranged  along  the  wall.  A  second  door, 
leading  to  the  next  room,  was  just  opposite  the  entrance.  The  wainscot- 
ing and  the  cornice  were  white,  relieved  with  fillets  and  moldings  of 
burnished  gold. 

On  each  side  of  this  door  were  two  large  pieces  of  buhl-furniture,  in- 
laid with  brass  and  other  metals,  supportiugornam.entalsets  of  sea-green 
vases.  The  window  was  hung  with  heavy,  deep-fringed,  damask  cur- 
tains, surmounted  by  scalloped  drapery,  with  silk  tassels,  directly  oppo- 
fiite  to  the  chimney-piece  of  bluish  marble,  adorned  with  carved  brass- 
work.  Rich  chandeliers  and  a  clock  in  the  same  style  as  the  furniture, 
were  reflected  in  a  large  Venice  glass,  cut  round  in  diamond  fashion. 

A  round  table,  covered  with  a  cross  of  crimson  velvet,  was  placed  in 
the  center  of  this  saloon. 

As  he  approached  this  table,  Samuel  perceived  a  piece  of  white 
vellum,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  words:  "My  testament  is  to  be 
opened  in  this  saloon.  The  other  apartments  are  to  remain  closed  until 
after  the  reading  of  my  last  will. — M.  de  R." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Jew,  as  he  perused  with  emotion  these  lines  traced  so 
long  ago;  "this  is  the  same  recommendation  as  that  which  I  received 
from  my  father,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  other  apartments  of  this 
house  are  filled  with  objects,  on  which  Mr.  de  Rennepont  set  a  high 
value,  not  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  of  their  origin.  The 
Hall  of  Mour/iing  must  be  a  strange  and  mysterious  chamber." 

"  But,"  added  Samuel,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  register  bound  in 
black  shagreen,  with  a  brass  lock,  from  which  he  drew  the  key,  after 
placing  it  upon  the  table,  "  ^"'•e  is  the  statement  of  property  in  han^ 
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which  I  have  been  ordered  to  bring  hither,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
heirs." 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  saloon,  at  the  moment  when  Samuel 
placed  the  register  on  the  table.  SuddenU',  a  simple,  and  yet  most 
startling  occurence,  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

In  the  next  room  was  heard  the  clear,  silvery  tone  of  a  clock,  striking 
slowly  ten. 

And,  in  fact,  the  hour  was  ten! 

Samuel  had  too  much  sense  to  believe  in  the  perpetual  motion,  or  in  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  clock  to  go  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
He  asked  himself,  therefore,  with  surprise  and  alarm,  how  this  clack 
could  still  be  going,  and  how  it  could  mark  so  exactly  the  hour  of  the 
day. 

Agitated  with  unquiet  curiosity,  the  old  man  was  about  to  enter  the 
room;  but,  recollecting  the  recommendation  of  his  father,  which  had 
now  been  confii-med  by  the  few  lines  he  had  just  read  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  de  Rennepont,  he  had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  listened  with  ex- 
treme attention. 

He  heard  nothing— absolutely  nothing,  but  the  last,  djing  vibration 
of  the  clock.  After  having  long  reflected  upon  this  strange  fact,  Samuel, 
comparing  it  with  the  no  less  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  light 
perceived  that  morning  through  the  apertures  in  the  belvedere,  con^ 
eluded  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between  these  two  incjdents. 

If  the  old  man  could  not  penetrate  the  true  cause  of  these  extraor- 
dinary appearances,  he  at  least  explained  them  to  himself,  by  remember- 
ing the  subterraneous  communications,  which,  according  to  Tradition, 
were  said  to  exist  between  the  cellars  of  this  house  and  distant  places; 
and  he  conjectured  that  unknown  and  myterious  personages  thus  gained 
access  to  it  two  or  three  times  in  a  century. 

Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  Samuel  approached  the  chimney,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  directly  opposite  to  the  window.  Just  then  a  bright 
ray  of  light,  piercing  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  two  l9.rge  portraits, 
hung  upon  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  not  before  remarked  by  the 
Jew.  They  were  painted  the  size  of  life,  and  represented,  the  one  a 
woman,  the  other  a  man. 

In  the  sober,  yet  powerful  coloring  of  these  paintings,  in  the  large  and 
vigorous  style,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  models  more  fitted  to  inspire  the  genius  of  a 
great  painter. 

The  woman  appeared  to  be  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age. 
Magnificent  brown  hair,  with  golden  tints,  crowned  a  forehead,  white, 
noble,  and  lofty.  Her  head-dress,  far  from  recalling  the  fashion,  which 
Madame  de  Sevigne  brought  in  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  reminded 
one  rather  of  some  of  the  portraits  of  Paul  Veronese,  in  which  the  hair 
encircles  the  face  in  broad,  undulating  bands,  surmounted  by  a  thick 
l)lait,  like  a  crown,  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  eyebrows,  finely  pen- 
ciled, were  arched  over  large  eyes  of  a  bright,  sapphire  blue.  Their 
glance,  at  once  proud  and  mournful,  had  something  fatal  about  it.  The 
nose,  finely  formed,  terminated  in  .slightly  dilated  nostrils;  a  half-smile, 
almost  of  pain,  contracted  the  moutli;  the  face  was  a  long  oval,  and  the 
complexion,  extremely  pale,  was  hardly  shaded  on  the  cheek  by  a  light 
rose-color.  The  position  of  the  head  and  neck  announced  a  rare  mixture 
of  grac;e  and  dignity.  A  sort  of  tunic  or  robe  of  black  and  glossy 
material,  made  iu  the  fashion  of  a  Maihjnna'a  dre.ss,  came  as  high  as  the 
commencement  of  her  shoulders,  and  just  marking  her  liglit  and  tall 
figure,  reaclied  down  to  her  feet,  which  were  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  the  folds  of  tliis  garment. 

The  attitude  of  this  woman  was  full  of  nobleness  and  simplicity.  Th« 
bead  looked  white  and  luminous,  standing  out  from  a  d(irk  gray  sky, 
JlfiifVM^  at  th«  bprj^on  by  purpl?  clouds,  upQO  whiob  worjj  visible  tU« 
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bluish  summits  of  distant  hills,  in  deep  shadow.  The  arrangement  of  the 
picture,  as  well  as  the  warm  tints  of  the  foreground,  contrasting  strongly 
with  these  distant  objects,  showed  that  the  woman  was  placed  upon  an 
eminence,  from  which  she  could  embrace  the  view  of  the  whole  horizon. 

The  countenance  of  this  woman  was  deeply  pensive  and  desijonding. 
There  was  an  expression  of  supplicating  and  resigned  grief,  paiticularly 
in  her  look  half  raised  to  heaven,  which  one  would  have  thought  impos- 
sible to  represent. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  fireplace  was  the  other  portrait,  also  painted 
with  great  vigor.  It  represented  a  man  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  of  tall  stature.  A  large  brown  cloak,  which  hung  round  him  is 
graceful  folds,  did  not  quite  conceal  a  kind  of  black  doublet,  buttoned 
up  to  the  neck,  and  over  which  fell  a  square,  white  collar.  The  hand- 
some and  expressive  head  was  marked  with  stern,  powerful  lines,  which 
did  not  exclude  an  admirable  look  of  suffering,  resignation,  and  ineffable 
goodness.  The  hair,  as  well  as  the  beard  and  eyebrows,  was  black;  and 
the  latter,  by  some  singular  caprice  of  Nature,  instead  of  being  separated 
and  forming  two  distinct  arches,  extended  from  one  temple  to  the  other 
in  a  single  bow,  and  seemed  to  mark  the  forehead  of  this  man  with  a 
black  line. 

The  background  of  this  picture  also  represented  a  stormy  sky;  but, 
beyond  some  rocks  in  the  distance,  the  sea  was  visible,  and  appeared  to 
mingle  with  the  dark  clouds. 

The  sun,  just  now  shining  upon  these  two  remarkable  figures  (which  it 
appeared  impossible  to  forget,  after  once  seeing  them)  augmented  their 
brilliancy. 

Starting  from  his  reverie,  and  casting  his  eyes  by  chance  upon  these 
portraits,  Samuel  was  greatly  struck  with  them.  They  appeared  almost 
alive.  "What  noble  and  handsome  faces!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ap- 
proached to  examine  them  more  closely.  "  What  are  these  portraits? 
They  are  not  those  of  any  of  the  Rennepont  family,  for  my  father  told 
me  that  they  are  all  in  the  Malt  of  Mourning.  Alas!"  added  the  old  man, 
"one  might  think,  from  the  great  sorrow  expressed  in  their  counte- 
nances, that  they  ought  to  have  a  place  in  that  mourning-chamber." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Samuel  resumed:  "Let  me  prepare  everj"^- 
thing  for  this  solemn  assembly.  It  has  struck  ten."  So  saying,  he  placed 
the  gilded  arm-chairs  round  ttie  table,  and  then  continued,  with  a  pensive 
air:  "The  hour  approaches,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  benefactor 
of  my  grandfather,  we  have  seen  only  this  young  priest  with  the  angelic 
countenance.  Can  he  be  the  only  representative  of  the  Rennepont 
family?— He  is  a  priest,  and  this  family  will  then  finish  with  him.  Well! 
the  moment  is  come  when  I  must  open  this  door,  that  the  will  may  be 
read.  Bathsheba  will  bring  hither  the  notary.  They  knock  at  the  door; 
it  is  time!"— and  Sanmel,  after  casting  a  last  glance  toward  the  place 
where  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  hastened  to  the  outer  door,  behind  which 
voices  were  now  audible. 

lie  turned  the  key  twice  in  the  lock,  and  threw  the  portals  open.  To 
hi.^  ureat  regret  he  saw  only  Gabriel  on  the  steps,  between  Rodin  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  notary  and  Bath.sheba,  who  had  served  them  as 
a  guide,  waited  a  little  behind  the  principal  group. 

Samuel  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  as  he  stood  bowing  on  the  threshold, 
and  said  to  them:  "  Allis  r^ady,  gentlemen.     You  may  walk  in," 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     TESTAMENT. 

When  Gabriel,  Rodin,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  the  Red  Saloon, 
tiiey  were  all  three  differently  affected. 

Gabriel,  pale  and  sad,  felt  a  kind  of  painful  impatience.  He  was 
fUixious  to  quit  this  house,  though  he  had  already  relieved  himself  of  a 
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great  weight,  by  executing  before  the  notary,  secured  by  every  legal 
formality,  a  deed  maidng  over  all  his  rights  of  inheritance  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 

Until  now,  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  priest  that  in  bestowing 
the  care  upon  him,  which  he  was  about  to  reward  so  generously,  and  in 
forcing  his  vocation  by  a  sacrilegious  falsehood,  the  only  object  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny  might  have  been  to  secure  the  success  of  a  dark  intrigue. 

In  acting  as  he  did,  Gabriel  was  not  yielding,  in  his  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  a  sentiment  of  exaggerated  delicacy.  He  had  made  this  dona- 
tion freely,  many  years  before.  He  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  infamy 
now  to  withdraw  it.  It  was  hard  enough,  to  be  suspected  of  cowardice; 
for  nothing  in  the  world  would  he  have  incurred  the  least  reproach  of 
cupidity. 

The  missionary  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  very  rare  and  excel- 
lent nature,  or  this  flower  of  scrupulous  probity  would  have  withered 
beneath  the  deleterious  and  demoralizing  influence  of  his  education;  but 
happily,  as  cold  sometimes  preserves  from  corruption,  the  icy  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  had  passed  a  portion  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  had 
benumbed,  but  not  vitiated  his  generous  qualities,  which  had  indeed 
soon  revived  in  the  warm  air  of  liberty. 

Father  d'Aigrignj',  much  paler  and  more  agitated  than  Gabriel,  strove 
to  excuse  and  explain  his  anxiety  by  attributing  it  to  the  sorrow  he 
experienced  at  the  rupture  of  his  dear  son  with  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Rodin,  calm,  and  perfectly  master  of  himself,  saw  with  secret  rage  the 
strong  emotion  of  Father  d'Aio:rigny.  which  might  have  inspired  a  man 
less  confiding  than  Gabriel  witli  strange  suspicions.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing his  apparent  indifference,  the  sot'iMS  was  perhaps  still  more  ardently 
impatient  than  his  superior,  for  the  success  of  this  important  affair. 

Samuel  appeared  quite  desponding,  no  other  heir  but  Gabriel  having 
presented  himself.  No  doubt,  the  old  man  felt  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
young  priest;  but  then  he  vms  a  priest,  and  with  him  would  finish  the  line 
of  Rennepont;  and  this  immense  fortune,  accumulated  with  so  much 
labor,  would  either  be  again  distributed,  or  emploj'ed  otherwise  than  the 
testator  had  desired. 

The  different  actors  in  this  scene  were  standing  round  the  table.  At 
the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  seat  themselves,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  notary,  Samuel  pointed  to  the  register  bound  in  black  shagreen, 
and  said:  "  I  was  ordered,  sir,  to  deposit  here  this  register.  It  is  locked. 
I  will  deliver  up  the  key,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  will." 

"This  course  is  in  fact  directed  by  the  note  which  accompanies  the 
will,"  said  Mr.  Dumesnil,  "as  it  was  deposited,  in  the  year  1682,  in  the 
hands  of  Master  Thomas  Le  Semelier,  counselor  of  the  king,  and  notary 
of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris,  then  living  at  No.  13,  Place  Royale." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dumesnil  drew  from  a  portfolio  of  red  morocco,  a  large 
parchment  envelope  grown  yellow  with  time;  to  this  envelope  was  an- 
iiexed,  by  a  silken  thread,  a  note  also  upon  vellum. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "if  you  please  to  sit  down,  I  will  read 
iho  subjoined  note,  to  regulate  the  formalities  at  the  opening  of  the 
,irill." 

The  notary,  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  Gabriel,  sat  down.  The 
young  priest,  having  his  back  turned  toward  the  fireplace,  could  not 
,>ee  the  two  portraits. 

In  spite  of  the  notary's  invitation,  Samuel  remained  standing  behind 
the  chair  of  that  functionary,  who  read  as  follows: 

"  On  the  13th  February,  1882,  my  will  shall  be  carried  to  No.  3,  in  th« 
Rue  Saint-Francois. 

"At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  the  door  of  the  Red  Saloon  shall  be  opened 
to  my  heirs,  who  will  no  doubt  have  arrived  hong  before  at  Paris,  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  day,  and  wiU  baye  bad  time  to  establish  their  Uae  o( 
dtv^ceot. 
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"As  soon  as  they  are  assembled,  the  will  shall  be  read,  and,  at  the  last 
stroke  of  noon,  the  inherirance  shall  be  finally  settled  in  favor  of  those 
of  my  kindred,  who,  according  to  my  recommendation  (preserved  I 
hope  "by  tradition  in  my  family,  during  a  century  and  a  half),  shall  pre- 
sent themselves  in  person,  and  not  by  representative  or  attorney,  before 
twelve  o'clock,  on  the  13th  February,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois." 

Having  read  these  words  in  a  sonorous  voice,  the  notary  stopped  an 
Instant,  and  resumed,  in  a  solemn  tone:  "Mr.  Gabriel  Francois  Marie 
de  Rennepont.  priest,  havitig  established,  by  notarial  act,  his  descent 
on  the  father's  side,  and  his  relationship  to  the  testator,  and  being  at 
this  hour  the  only  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Rennepont  family  hero 
present,  I  open  the  testament  in  his  presence,  as  it  has  been  ordered." 

So  saying,  the  notary  drew  from  its  envelope  the  will,  which  liad  been 
previously  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Tribunal,  with  the  formali- 
ties required  by  law. 

Father  d'Aig'-isny  leaned  forward,  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
seemed  to  pant  for  breath.  Gabriel  prepared  himself  to  listen  with  more 
curiosity  than  interest. 

Rodiii  was  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  table,  with  his  old  hat  be- 
tween his  krees,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a 
shabby,  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  he  had  placed  his  watch.  The  atten- 
tion oif  the  sorii/s  was  divided  between  the  least  noise  from  without,  and 
the  slow  evolution  of  the  hands  of  the  watch,  which  he  followed  with  his 
little,  wrathful  eye.  as  if  hastening  their  progress,  so  great  was  his  im- 
patience for  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  notary,  unfolding  the  sheet  of  parchment,  read  what  follows,  in 
the  mids*-  of  profound  attention: 

"  JIameau  de  Villetaneuse, 

"the  13th  February,  1682. 

"I  am  about  to  escape  by  death  from  the  disgrace  of  the  gallej's,  to 
which  the  implacable  eneniies  of  my  family  have  caused  me  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  relapsed  heretic. 

"And  then — life  is  too  bitter  for  me  after  the  death  of  my  son,  the 
victim  of  a  mvsterions  crime. 

"  At  nineteen  years  of  age— my  poor  Henry — and  his  murderers  un- 
known— no,  not  unknown — if  I  may  trust  my  presentiments. 

"  To  preserve  my  fortune  for  my  son,  I  had  feigned  to  abjure  the 
Protestant  faith.  As  long  as  that  beloved  boy  lived,  I  scrupulously  kept 
up  Catholic  appearances.  The  imposture  revolted  me,  but  the  interest 
of  my  son  was  concerned. 

"  When  they  had  killed  him,  this  restraint  became  insupportable  to 
me.  I  was  watched,  accused,  and  condemned  as  relapsed.  My  property 
has  been  condscated,  and  I  am  sentenced  to  the  galleys. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  time  we  live  in!— -Misery  and  servitude!  sanguinary 
despotism  and  religious  intolerance! — Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  abandon  life! 
jweet  to  rest,  and  see  no  more  such  evils  and  such  sorrows! 

"  In  1  few  hours,  I  shall  enjoy  that  rest.  I  shall  die.  Let  me  think  of 
Jhose  who  will  survive — or  rather  of  those  who  will  live  one  day,  perhaps 
In  better  times. 

"  Of  all  ray  fortune,  there  remains  to  me  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
erowns,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend. 

"I  have  no  longer  a  son;  but  I  have  numerous  relations,  exiled  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  divided 
between  them,  would  profit  each  of  them  very  little.  I  have  disposed  of 
It  differently. 

"In  this  I  have  followed  the  wise  counsels  of  a  man,  whom  I  venerate 
as  the  image  of  God  on  earth,  for  his  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
»re  almost  divine. 

"  Twice  in  the  coarse  of  1117  life  hare  I  »eeu  tliis  man,  uad«r  very  fatal 
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circumstances — ^twice  have  I  owed  him  safety,  once  of  the  soul,  once  oj 
the  body. 

"  Alas!  he  might  perhaps  have  saved  my  poor  child:  but  he  came  too 
late — too  late! 

"  Before  he  left  me,  he  wished  to  divert  me  from  the  intention  of  dy- 
ing— for  he  knew  all.  But  his  voice  was  powerless.  My  grief,  my  regret, 
my  discouragement,  was  too  much  for  him. 

"It  is  strange!  when  he  was  convinced  of  my  resolution  to  finish  my 
days  by  violence,  some  words  of  terrible  bitterness  escaped  him,  making 
me  believe  that  he  envied  me — my  death! 

"Is  he  then  perhaps  condemned  to  live? 
'      "  Yes;  he  has  no  doubt  condemned  himself  to  be  useful  to  huinan- 
ity,  and  j^et  life  is  heavy  with  him:  for  I  heard  him  repeat  one  day,  with 
an  expression  of  despair  and  weariness  that  I  have  never  forgotten: 
'  Life!  life!  who  will  deliver  me  from  it?' 

"  Is  life  then  so  very  burdensome  to  him? 

"  He  is  gone.  His  last  words  have  made  me  look  for  my  departure 
with  serenity.     Thanks  to  him,  my  death  shall  not  be  without  fruit. 

"  Thanks  "to  him,  these  lines,  written  at  this  moment  by  a  man  who, 
in  a  few  hours,  will  have  ceased  to  live,  may  perhaps  ber  the  parents  of 
great  things  a  century  and  a  half  hence — yes!  great  and  noble  things, 
if  my  last  will  is  piously  followed  by  my  descendants,  for  it  is  to  them 
that  I  here  address  myself. 

,  "  That  they  may  understand  and  appreciate  this  last  will — which  I 
commend  to  "the  care  of  the  unborn,  who  yet  float  in  that  fathomless 
gulf  whither  I  am  hastening — they  must  know  the  persecutors  of  my 
family,  and  avenge  their  ancestor,  but  by  a  noble  vengeance. 

"  My  grandfather  was  a  Catholic.  Induced  by  perfidious  counsels, 
rather  than  religious  zeal,  he  attached  himself,  though  a  layman,  to  a 
Society  whose  power  has  always  been  terrible  and  mysterious — the 
Society  of  Jesus " 

At  these  words  of  the  testament.  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Rodin  and 
Gabriel  looked  iuviluntarily  at  each  other.  The  notary,  who  had 
perceived  this  morement,  continued  to  read : 

"  After  some  years,  during  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  profess  the 
most  absolute  devotion  to  this  Society,  he  was  suddenly  enlightened  by 
fearful  revelations,  as  to  the  secret  ends  it  pursued,  and  the  means  it 
employed. 

"  This  was  in  IGIO,  a  month  before  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 

"  My  grandfather,  terrified  at  the  secret  of  which  he  had  become  the 
unwilliug  depository,  and  winch  was  to  be  fully  explained  by  the  death 
of  the  best  of  kings,  not  only  broke  with  the  Society,  but,  as  if  Catholic- 
ism in  itself  had  been  answerable  for  the  crimes  of  its  members,  ho 
/  abandoned  the  Romish  religion,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  and  be- 
'  came  a  Protestant. 

"  Undeniable  proofs,  attesting  the  connivance  of  two  members  of  th« 
Company  with  Ravaillac,  a  connivance  also  proved  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Chatel,  the  regicide,  were  in  my  grandfather's  possession. 

"This  was  tlie  first  cause  of  the  violent  hatred  of  the  Society  for  our 
family.  Thank  God,  these  papers  have  been  placed  in  safety,  and,  if  my 
last  will  is  executed,  will  be  found  marked  A.  M.  C.  D.  G.  In  the  ebony 
casket  in  the  Hall  of  Mourning,  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 

"My  father  was  also  exposed  to  these  secret  i)crsc(;utions.  His  ruin, 
and  perhaps  death,  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  an  angelic  woman,  toward  whom  he  felt  an  almost  re- 
ligious veneration. 

"  Tilt!  j.ortrait  of  this  woman,  whom  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  man,  whom  I  hold  In  the  greatest  reverence,  were  painted  by 
jae  froQi  m^e.morv  ^nd  have  bevu  placed  iu  the  Red  Saloon  in  the  Ruo 
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Saint-Francole— to  be  gratefully  valued,  I  hope,  by  the  descendants  of  my 
family." 

For  some  moments,  Gabriel  had  become  more  and  more  attentive  to 
the  reading  of  this  testament.  He  thought  within  himself,  by  how  strange 
a  coincidence  one  of  his  ancestors  had,  two  centuries  betore,  beginning 
with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  he  himself  had  just  done;  and  that  from 
this  rupture,  two  centuries  old,  dated  also  that  species  of  hatred  with 
which  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  always  pursued  hi.s  family. 

Nor  did  the  young  priest  find  it  less  strange,  than  thi.s  inheritance, 
transmitted  to  him  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  one  of 
his  kindred  (the  victim  of  the  Society  of  Jesus),  should  return  by  a 
voluntary  act  to  the  coffers  of  this  same  society. 

When  the  notary  read  the  passage  relative  to  the  two  portraits,  Ga- 
briel, who  like  Father  d'Aigrigny,  sat  with  his  back  toward  the  pictures, 
turned  round  to  look  at  them. 

Hardly  had  the  missionary  cast  his  eyes  on  the  portrait  of  the  woman, 
than  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  surprise,  and  almost  terror.  The  notary 
paused  in  his  reading,  and  looked  uneasily  at  the  young  priest. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LAST  STROKE  OF  NOON. 

At  the  cry  uttered  by  Gabriel,  the  notary  stopped  in  reading  the  tes- 
tament, and  Father  d'Aigrigny  hastily  drew  near  to  the  young  priest. 
The  latter  rose  trembling  from  his  seat,  and  gazed  with  increasing  stupor 
at  the  portrait  of  the  woman. 

Then  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself:  "  Good  Heaven! 
is  it  possible  that  nature  can  produce  such  resemblances?  Those  eyes — 
at  once  so  proud  and  so  sad — that  forehead — that  pale  complexion — yes, 
all  her  features  are  the  same — all  of  theml" 

"My  dear  son,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  as- 
tonished as  Samuel  and  the  notary. 

"  Eight  months  ago,"  replied  the  missionary,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion, without  once  taking  his  ej-es  from  the  picture,  "  I  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had  crucified 
and  were  beginning  to  scalp  me;  I  was  on  the  point  of  death — when  Di- 
vine Providence  sent  me  unexpected  aid — sent  me  this  woman  for  a  de- 
liverer." 

"  This  woman!"  cried  Samuel,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  the  notary,  all 
together. 

Rodin  alone  appeared  completely  indifferent  to  this  episode  of  the 
picture.  His  face  contracted  wirti  angry  impatience,  he  bit  his  nails  to 
the  quick,  as  he  contemplated  with  agony  the  slow  progress  of  the  hands 
of  his  watch. 

"  What!  this  woman  saved  your  life?"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"Yes,  this  woman,"  replied  Gabriel,  in  a  still  lower  and  more  trem- 
bling voice;  "  this  woman — or  rather  a  woman  so  much  resembling  her, 
that,  if  this  picture  had  not  been  here  for  a  century  and  a  half,  I  should 
have  felt  sure  it  was  the  same — nor  can  I  explain  to  myself,  that  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  could  be  the  effect  of  chanc«.  Well,"  added  he,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  as  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  "  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  and  the  will  of  God,  are  alike  impenetrable." 

And  Gabriel  fell  back  into  his  chair,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Father  d'Aigrigny  saying: 

"  It  is  a  case  of  extraordinary  resemblance;  that  is  all,  my  dear  son. 
Only,  the  natural  gratitude  which  you  feel  toward  your  benefactress, 
makes  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  singular  coincidence." 

Rodin,  bursting  with  imp9tie««»,  bere  said  to  the  Rotary,  by  whos^ 
fide  he  stood;  -         <     ^      - 
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"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  all  this  little  romance  has  nothing  to  do  witk 
the  testament." 

"  You  are  right, "  answered  the  notary,  resuming  his  seat;  "but  the 
lact  is  so  extraordinary,  and  as  you  say,  romantic,  that  one  cannot  help 
sharing  in  the  astonishment  of  this  gentleman." 

He  pointed  to  Gabriel,  who,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  leaned  bis  forehead  upon  his  hand,  apparently  quite  absorbed  in 
thought.     The  notary  continued  the  reading  of  the  will,  as  follows: 

"  Such  are  the  persecutions  to  which  my  family  has  been  exposed  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

"  The  Society  possesses,  at  this  hour,  the  whole  of  my  confiscated 
property.  1  am  about  to  die.  May  its  hatred  perish  with  me,  and  spare 
my  kindred  I 

"  At  this  solemn  moment,  the  fortune  of  my  race  is  my  last  and  only 
thought. 

"This  morning,  I  sent  for  a  man  of  long-tried  probity — Isaac  Samuel. 
He  owes  his  lifelo  me,  and  every  day  I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
been  able  to  preserve  to  the  world  so  honest  and  excellent  a  creature. 

"Before  the  confiscation  of  my  property,  Isaac  Samuel  had  long  man- 
»ged  it  with  as  much  intelligence  as  uprightness.  I  have  intrusted  him 
With  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  returned  to  me  by  a  faithful  friend. 
Isaac  Samuel,  and  his  descendants  after  him,  to  whom  he  will  leave  this 
debt  of  gratitude,  will  invest  the  above  sum,  and  allow  it  to  accumulate, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  from  this  time. 

"  The  amount  thus  accumulated  may  become  enormous,  and  consti- 
tute a  royal  fortune,  if  no  unfavorable  event  should  occur.  May  my  de- 
scendants attend  to  my  wishes,  as  to  the  division  and  employment  of  this 
immense  sum! 

"In  a  century  and  a  half,  there  happen  so  many  changes,  so  many 
varieties  of  fortunes,  such  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  condition  of  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  a  family,  that  probably,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
hence,  my  descendants  will  belong  to  various  classes  of  society,  and  thus 
represent  the  divers  social  elements  of  their  time. 

"  There  may,  perhaps,  be  among  them  men  of  great  intelligence,  great 
courage,  great  virtue — learned  men,  or  names  illustrious  in  arb  and  arms. 
There  may,  perhaps,  also  be  obscure  workmen,  or  humble  citizens — per- 
haps also,  alas!  great  criminals. 

"  However  this  may  be,  my  most  earnest  desire  is,  that  my  descend- 
ants should  combine  together,  and,  reconstituting  one  family  by  a  close 
and  sincere  union,  put  into  practice  the  divine  words  of  Christ:  '  Love 
oiie  wnother.^ 

"  This  union  would  have  a  salutary  tendency,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
upon  union^  upon  the  association  of  men  together,  must  depend  the 
future  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  The  Company,  which  so  long  persecuted  my  family,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  power  of  association,  even  when  applied 
to  evil. 

"There  is  something  so  fruitful  and  divine  in  tliis  principle,  that  it 
rsometimes  forces  to  good  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  conibination.s. 

"Thus,  the  missions  have  thrown  a  pure  and  generous  light  on  tho 
darkness  of  this  Company  of  Jesus — founded  with  the  detestable  and 
impious  aim  of  destroying,  by  a  homicidal  education,  all  will,  thought, 
liberty,  and  intelligence  in  the  people;  so  as  to  deliver  tliem,  trembling, 
superstitious,  brutal,  and  helpless,  to  the  despotism  of  kings,  governed 
in  their  turn  by  confessors  belonging  to  the  Society." 

At  this  passage  of  the  will,  there  was  another  strange  look  exchanged 
between  (iabriel  and  Father  d'Aigrigny.     The  notary  continued: 

"If  a  perverse  association,  ba.sod  upon  the  degradation  of  humanity, 
ypon  fear  and  despotism,  and  followed  by  the  mftlodietions  of  tho  peo 
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^le,  has  surrired  for  centuries,  and  often  governed  the  world  by  craft 
ftnd  terror — how  would  it  be  with  an  association,  which,  taking  fra- 
ternity and  evangelical  love  for  its  means,  had  for  its  end  to  deliver  man 
and  woman  from  all  degrading  slavery,  to  invite  to  the  enjoyment  of 
terrestial  happiness  those  who  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  life  but 
its  sorrows  and  miseries,  and  to  glorify  and  enrich  the  labor  that  feeds 
the  state? — to  enlighten  those  whom  ignorance  has  depravcd?^to  favor 
the  free  expansion  of  all  the  passions,  which  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
and  inexliaustible  goodness,  gave  to  man  as  so  many  powerful  levers? — 
to  sanctify  all  the  gifts  of  heaven — love,  maternity,  strength,  intelli- 
gence, beanty,  genius? — to  make  men  truly  religious,  and  deeply  grate- 
ful to  their  Creator,  by  making  them  understand  the  splendors  ot  nature, 
and  bestowing  on  them  their  rightful  share  in  the  treasures  which  have 
been  poured  upon  us? 

"  Oh!  if  it  be  Heaven's  will,  that,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  the  descend- 
ants of  my  family,  faithful  to  the  last  wishes  of  a  heart  that  loved  hu- 
manity, meet  in  this  sacred  union!  If  it  be  Heaven's  will,  that  amongst 
them  be  found  charitable  and  passionate  souls,  full  of  commiseration  for 
those  who  suffer,  and  lofty  minds,  ardent  for  liberty!  warm  and  eloquent 
natures!  resolute  cliaracti'rs!  women,  who  unite  beauty  and  wit  with 
goodness— oh!  then,  how  fruitful,  how  powerful  will  be  the  harmonious 
union  of  all  these  ideas,  and  influences,  and  forces — of  all  these  attrac- 
tions grouped  round  that  princely  fortune,  which,  concentrated  by 
association,  and  wisely  managed,  would  render  practicable  the  most 
admirable  of  Utopian  dreams! 

"  What  a  wondrous  center  of  fertile  and  generous  thoughts!  what 
precious  and  life-giving  rays  would  stream  incessantly  from  this  focus 
of  charity,  emancipation,  and  love!  What  great  things  might  be  at- 
tempted, what  magnificent  examples  given  to  the  world!  What  a  divine 
mission!  What  an  irresistible  tendency  toward  good  might  be  impressed 
on  the  whole  human  race,  by  a  family  thus  situated,  and  in  possession 
of  such  means! 

"  And  then,  such  a  beneficent  association  would  be  able  to  combat  the 
fatal  conspiracy,  of  which  I  am  the  victim,  and  which,  in  a  century  and 
a  half,  may  have  lost  none  of  its  formidable  power. 

"  Then  to  this  work  of  darkness,  restraint,  and  despotism,  which 
weighs  heavily  on  the  Christian  world,  my  family  would  oppose  their 
work  of  light,  expansion,  and  liberty. 

"  The  genii  of  good  and  evil  would  stand  face  to  face.  The  struggle 
would  commence,  and  God  would  protect  the  right. 

"  And  that  these  immense  pecuniary  resources,  which  will  give  so 
much  power  to  my  family,  may  not  be  exhausted  with  the  course  of 
years,  my  heirs,  following  my  last  will,  are  to  place  out,  upon  the  same 
conditions,  double  the  sum  that  I  have  invested— so  that,  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  a  new  source  of  power  and  action  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
their  descendants.     What  a  perpetuitj'-  of  good! 

"In  the  ebony  cabinet  of  the  Hall  of  Mourning,  will  be  found  some 

practical  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  this  association. 

"Such  is  my  last  will — or  rather,  such  are  my  last  hopes. 

"  If  I  require  absolutely,  that  the  members  of  my  family  should  appear 

inperson  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois,  in  the  day  of  the  opening  of  this 

testament,  it  is  that,  united  in  that  solemn  moment,  they  may  see  and 

know  each  other.    My  words  may  then  perhaps  have  some  effect  upon 

them;  and,  instead  of  living  divided,  they  will  combine  together.     It 

will  be  for  their  own  interest,  and  my  wishes  will  thus  be  accomplished. 

"  When  I  sent,  a  few  days  ago,  to  those  of  my  family  whom  exile  has 

dispersed  over  Europe,  a  medal  on  which  is  engraven  the  date  of  the 

convocation  of  my  heirs,  a  century  and  a  half  from  this  time,  I  was 

forced  to  keep  secret  my  true  motive,  and  only  to  tell  them,  that  my 

descendants  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  attend  this  roeetinf. 
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"I  have  acted  thus,  because  I  know  the  craft  and  perseverance  of  the 
Society  of  which  I  have  been  the  victim.  If  they  could  guess  that  my 
descendants  would  hereafter  have  to  divide  immense  sums  between  them, 
my  family  would  run  the  risk  of  much  fraud  and  malice,  through  the 
fatal  recommeudations  handed  down  from  age  to  age  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

"May  these  precautions  be  succes.'-ful!  May  the  wish,  expressed 
upon  these  medals,  be  faitt^fully  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion! 

"  If  I  fixed  a  day  and  hour,  in  which  my  inheritance  shall  irrevocably 
fall  to  those  of  my  descendants  who  shall  appear  in  the  Rue  Saint-Fran- 
cois on  the  13th  February,  1682,  it  is  that  all  delays  must  have  a  term, 
and  that  my  heirs  will  have  ])een  sufficiently  informed  years  before  of  the 
great  importance  of  tnis  meeting. 

"  After  the  reading  of  my  testament,  the  person  who  shall  then  be  the 
trustee  of  the  accumulated  funds,  shall  make  known  their  amount,  so 
that,  with  the  last  stroke  of  noon,  they  may  be  divided  between  my  heirs 
then  and  there  present. 

"  The  different  apartments  of  the  house  shall  then  be  opened  to  them. 
They  will  see  in  them  divers  objects,  well  worthy  of  interest,  pity,  and 
respect — particularly  in  the  Hall  of  Mourning. 

"  My  desire  is,  that  the  house  may  not  be  sold,  but  that  it  may  remain 
furnished  as  it  is,  and  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  my  descendants,  if, 
as  I  hope,  they  attend  to  my  last  wishes. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  divided  amongst  themselves — if,  instead 
of  uniting  for  one  of  the  most  generous  enterprises  that  ever  signalized  an 
age,  they  yield  to  the  influence  of  selfish  passions — if  they  prefer  a  sterile 
individuality  to  a  fruitful  association — if.  In  this  immense  fortune,  they 
see  only  an  opportunity  for  frivolous  dissipation,  or  sordid  interest — 
may  they  be  accursed  by  all  those  whom  they  might  have  loved,  suc- 
cored, and  emancipated — and  then  let  this  house  be  utterly  demolished 
and  destroyed,  and  the  papers,  of  which  Isaac  Samuel  possesses  the  in- 
ventory, as  well  as  the  two  portraits  in  the  Red  Saloon,  be  burnt  by  the 
guardian  of  the  property. 

"  I  have  done.  My  duty  is  accomplished.  In  all  this,  I  have  followed 
the  counsels  of  the  man  whom  I  revere  and  love  as  the  image  of  God 
upon  earth. 

"  The  faithful  friend,  who  preserved  for  me  the  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
the  wreck  of  my  fortune,  knows  the  use  I  mean  to  make  of  them.  I 
could  not  refuse  to  his  friendship  this  mark  of  confidence.  But  I  have 
concealed  from  him  the  name  of  Isaac  Samuel — for  to  have  mentioned 
it  might  have  exposed  this  latter  and  his  descendants  to  great  dangers. 

"  In  a  .short  time,  this  friend,  who  knows  not  that  my  resolution  to 
die  is  so  near  its  accomplisliment,  will  come  hither  with  my  notary. 
Into  their  hands,  after  the  usual  formalities,  I  shall  deliver  my  scaled 
testament. 

"  Such  is  my  last  will.  I  leave  its  execution  to  the  superintending 
care  of  Providence.  God  will  protect  the  cauoc  of  love,  peace,  union, 
and  liberty. 

"  'I'his  wystk  testament*  having  been  freely  made  by  me,  and  vFTitten 
••ntirely  with  my  own  hand,  I  look  for  its  scrupulous  execution  both  ia 
the  spirit  and  the  letter. 

"  This  13tli  daj  of  February,  1682,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Mauhjs  pk  Rknnei'ont." 

As  the  notary  had  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the  testament,  Ga- 
briel was  suc(;essiv(!ly  agitated  by  diver-s  painful  impressions.  At  lirst, 
a.s  we  have  before  said,  he  wh.s  struck  with  the  singular  fatality  which 
rflfitoved  this  immense  fortune,  derived  from  a  victim  of  the  Society  o( 

*  This  term  is  wnctioned  by  legftl  usage,— E.  S. 
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Jesus,  to  the  hands  of  that  very  association,  by  the  renewal  of  his 
deed  of  gift.  Then,  as  his  charitable  and  lofty  soul  began  to  compre- 
hend the  admirable  tendency  of  the  association  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended byMarius  de  Rennepont,  he  reflected  with  bitter  remorse,  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  act  of  renunciation,  and  of  the  absenoe  of  any 
other  heir,  this  great  idea  would  never  be  realized,  and  a  fortune,  far 
more  considerable  than  had  even  been  expected,  would  fall  to  the  share 
of  an  ill-omened  society,  in  whose  hands  it  would  become  a  terribk 
means  of  action. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  soul  of  Gabriel  was  to« 
pure  and  noble  to  feel  the  slightest  personal  regret  on  hearing  the  great 
probable  value  of  the  property  he  had  renounced.  He  rejoiced  rather  in 
withdrawing  his  mind,  by  a  touchint,  conirast,  from  the  thought  of  the 
wealth  he  had  abandoned,  to  the  humble  parsonage,  where  he  hoped  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  holiness  and  every  evan- 
gelical virtue. 

These  ideas  passed  confusedly  through  his  brain.  The  sight  of  that 
woman's  portrait,  the  dark  revelations  contained  in  the  testament,  the 
grandeur  of  the  views  exhibited  in  this  last  will  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont, 
all  these  extraordinary  incidents  had  thrown  Gabriel  into  a  sort  of  stu- 
por, in  which  he  was  still  plunged,  when  Samuel  offered  the  key  of  the 
register  to  the  notary,  saying:  "You  will  find,  sir,  in  this  register,  the 
exact  statement  of  the  sums  in  my  possession,  derived  from  the  invest- 
ments and  accumulation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  in- 
trusted to  my  grandfather  by  Mr.  Mariusde Rennepont." 

"Your  grandfather!"'  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  the  greatest  sur- 
prise. "  It  is  then  your  family  that  has  always  had  the  management  of 
this  propertv." 

"  Yes,  sir;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  my  wife  will  bring  hither  the  casket, 
which  contains  the  vouchers." 

"And  to  what  sum  does  this  property  amount?"  asked  Rodin,  with  aq 
air  of  the  most  complete  indifference. 

"  As  Mr.  Notarv  may  convince  himself  by  this  statement,"  replied 
Samuel,  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  as  if  he  were  only  talking  of  the 
original  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  "I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion various  current  securities  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions,  one  hundred  and  seventj- " 

"  You  say,  sir?"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  without  giving  Samuel  tfme 
to  finish,  for  the  odd  money  did  not  atall  interest  hin  reverence. 

"  Yes,  the  sum!"  added  Rodin,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  his  life,  losing  his  presence  of  mind;  "  the  sum— th« 
Bum — the  sum  I" 

"1  say,  sir,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "that  I  hold  securities  for  two 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
francs,  payable  to  self  or  bearer — as  you  may  soon  convince  yourself, 
Mr.  Notary,  for  here  is  my  wife  with  the  casket." 

And  indeed,  at  tliis  moment,  Bathsheba  entered,  holding  m  her  arms 
the  cedar-wood  chest  which  contained  the  securities  in  question;  she 
placed  it  upon  the  tablo,  and  withdrew  after  exchanging  an  affectionate 
glance  with  Samuel. 

When  the  latter  declared  the  enormous  amount  of  the  sum  in  hand, 
his  words  were  received  with  silent  stupor.  All  the  actors  in  this  scene, 
except  himself,  believed  that  they  were  the  sport  of  some  delusion. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  had  counted  upon  forty  millions.  This 
Bum,  in  itself  enormous,  had  been  more  than  quintupled. 

Gabriel,  when  he  heard  the  notary  read  those  passages  In  the  testa- 
ment which  spoke  of  a  princely  fortune,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
digious effects  of  eliylble  investments,  had  valued  the  property  at  some 
three  or  four  millions.  He  was,  therefore,  struck  dumb  with  amazement 
»t  the  exorbitant  amount  named.    Notwithstanding  his  admirable  dis;^' 
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terestednesR  and  scrupulous  honor,  he  felt  dazzled  and  {flddy  at  tha 
thought  that  all  these  immense  riches  might  have  belonged  to  him 
alone. 

The  notary,  almost  as  much  amazed  as  Gabriel,  examined  the  state- 
ment, and  could  hardly  believe  his  ej'es.  The  Jew  also  remained  mute, 
and  seemed  painfully  absorbed  in  thought  that  no  other  heir  made  hia 
appearance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  profound  silence  the  clock  in  the  next  room  began 
slowly  to  strike  twelve.  Samuel  started  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  A  few 
seconds  more,  and  the  fatal  term  would  beat  an  end. 

Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Gabriel,  and  the  notary,  were  all  under  the 
Influence  of  such  complete  surprise,  that  not  one  of  them  even  remarke(J 
how  strange  it  was  to  hear  the  sound  of  this  clock. 

"Noon!"  cried  Rodin,  as,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  he  hastily 
placed  his  two  hands  upon  the  casket,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it. 

"  At  last!"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  an  expression  of  joy,  tri- 
umph, transport,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Then  he  added,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Gabriel,  whom  he  embraced  warmly: 
"  Ahl  my  dear  son!  how  the  poor  will  bless  you!  You  will  be  a  second 
Vincent  de  Paul.    You  will  be  canonized,  I  promise  you." 

"Let  us  first  thank  Providence,"  said  Rodin,  in  a  grave  and  solemn 
tone,  as  he  fell  upon  his  knees;  "let  us  thank  Providence  that  He  has 
permitted  so  much  wealth  to  be  employed  for  His  glory!" 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  having  again  embraced  Gabriel,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said: 

"  Rodin  is  right.  Let  us  kneel,  my  dear  son,  and  render  thanks  to 
Providence!" 

So  saying.  Father  d'Aigrigny  knelt  down,  dragging  Gabriel  with  him, 
and  the  latter,  confused  and  giddy  with  so  many  precipitate  events, 
yielded  mechanically  to  the  impulse.  It  was  the  last  stroke  of  twelve,  and 
they  an  rose  together. 

Then  the  notary  said,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  for  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  solemn  in  this  scene: 

"  No  other  heir  of  Mr.  Marius  de  Rennepont  having  presented  him- 
self, before  noon  on  this  day,  I  execute  the  will  of  the  testator,  by  de- 
claring, in  the  name  of  law  and  justice,  that  Mr.  Francois  Marie  Gabriel 
de  Rennepont,  here  present,  is  the  sole  heir  and  possessor  of  all  the 
estate,  real  and  personal,  bequeathed  under  the  said  will;  all  which 
estate,  the  said  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  priest,  has  freely  and  voluntarily 
made  over  by  deed  of  gift  to  Frederic  Emanuel  de  Bordeville,  Marquis 
d'Aigrigny,  priest,  who  has  accepted  the  same,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
only  legal  holder  of  such  property,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Gabriel  de 
Rennepont,  by  virtue  of  the  said  deed,  drawn  up  and  engrossed  by  me 
this  morning,  and  signed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Gabriel  do  Renne- 
pont and  Frederic  d'Aigrigny." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  loud  voices  was  heard  from  the  garden. 
Bathsheba  entered  hastily,  and  said  to  her  husband  with  an  agitated  air: 
"  Samuel — a  soldier — who  insists " 

She  had  not  time  to  finish.  Dagobert  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Ro^ 
Saloon. 

\r  The  soldier  was  fearfully  pale.  He  seemed  almost  fainting;  his  left 
arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  he  leaned  upon  Agincola  for  support. 

At  sight  of  Dagobert,  the  pale  and  flabby  eyelids  of  Rodin  were  sud- 
denly distended,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  flowed  toward  the 
head. 

Then  the  soclus  threw  himself  upon  the  casket,  with  a  movement  of 
ferocious  rage  and  avidity,  as  if  he  wore  resolved  to  COTW  U  with  hia 
KKly,  and  defend  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DEED  OF  GIFT 

Father  d'Aigrignt  did  not  recognize  Dagobert,  and  had  never  seea 
Agricola.  He  could  not,  therefore,  at  first  explain  the  kind  of  angry 
alarm  exhibited  by  Rodin.  But  the  reverend  father  understood  it  all, 
■when  he  heard  Gabriel  utter  a  cry  of  joy,  and  saw  him  rush  into  the 
arms  of  the  smith,  exclaiming:  "My  brother!  my  second  father!  Ah!  it 
Is  Heaven  that  sends  you  to  me." 

Having  pressed  the  hand  of  Gabriel,  Dagobert' advanced  toward  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  a  rapid  but  tottering  step. 

As  he  remarked  the  threatening  countenance  of  the  soldier,  the  rev- 
erend father,  strong  in  his  acquired  rights,  and  feeling  that,  since  noon, 
he  was  in  his  own  house,  drew  back  a  little,  and  said  imperiously  to  the 
vet^an:  "  Who  are  you,  sir?    What  do  you  want?" 

Instead  of  answering,  the  soldier  continued  to  advance;  then,  stop- 
ping just  opposite  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  he  looked  at  him  for  a  second 
with  such  an  astounding  mixture  of  curiosity,  disdain,  aversion,  and 
audacity,  that  the  ex-colonel  of  hussars  quailed  before  the  pale  face  and 
sparkling  eye  of  the  veteran. 

The  ndtary  and  Samuel,  struck  with  surprise,  remained  mute  specta* 
tors  of  this  scene,  whilst  Agricola  and  Gabriel  followed  with,  anxiety  the 
least  movements  of  Dagobert. 

As  for  Rodin,  he  pretended  to  be  leaning  on  the  casket,  In  order  atlll 
to  cover  it  with  his  body. 

Surmounting  at  length  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  steadfast  look 
of  the  soldier.  Father  d'Aigrigny  raised  his  head,  and  repeated:  "I  ask 
you,  sir,  who  you  are,  and  what  you  want?" 

"Do  you  not  recognize  me,  then?"  said  Dagobert,  hardly  able  to  re- 
strain himself. 

"  No,  sir " 

"  In  truth,"  resumed  the  soldier,  with  profound  contempt,  "you  cast 
down  your  eyes  for  shame,  when,  at  Leipsic,  you  fought  for  the  Rus- 
sians against  the  French,  and  when  General  Simon,  covered  with 
wounds,  answered  you,  renegade  as  you  were,  when  you  asked  him  for 
his  sword:  '  I  do  not  surrender  to  a  traitor!'  and  dragged  himself  along 
to  one  of  the  Russian  grenadiers,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  his  weapon. 
Well!  there  was  then  a  wounded  soldier  by  the  side  of  General  Simon — 
and  I  am  he." 

"  But,  sir— what  do  you  want?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  hardly  able  to 
control  himself, 

"I  have  come  to  unmask  you — you,  that  are  as  false  and  hateful  a 
priest,  as  Gabriel  is  admirable  and  beloved." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  marquis,  becoming  livid  with  rage  and  emotion. 

"I tell  you,  that  you  are  false  and  infamous,"  resumed  the  soldier, 
with  still  greater  force.  *'  To  rob  Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  and 
Gabriel,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  of  their  inheritance,  you  have 
had  recourse  to  the  most  shameful  means." 

"  What  do  you  say?"  cried  Gabriel,  "  The  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon?" 

•'  Are  thy  relations,  my  dear  boy;  as  is  also  that  worthy  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  the  benefactress  of  Agricola.  Now,  this  priest,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  has  had  them  shut  up — the  one 
as  mad,  in  a  lunatic  asylum — the  others  in  a  convent.  As  for  thee,  my 
dear  boy,  I  did  not  hope  to  find  thee  here,  believing  that  they  would 
have  prevented  thee,  like  the  others,  from  coming  hither  this  morning. 
But,  thank  God,  thou  art  here,  and  I  arrive  in  time.  I  should  have  been 
sooner,  but  for  my  wound;  I  have  lost  so  much  blood  thftt  I  have  dOM 
nothing  but  teiat  all  the  moroing." 
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"Truly!"  replied  Gabriel,  with  uneasiness.  "I  bad  not  remarked 
your  arm  in  a  sling.    What  is  the  wound?" 

At  a  sign  from  Agricola,  Dagobert  answered: 

"  Nothing;  the  consequences  of  a  fall.  But  here  I  am,  to  unveil 
many  infamies." 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  curiosity,  anguish,  surprise  or  fear  of  the 
different  actors  in  this  scene,  as  they  listened  to  the  threatening  words 
of  Dagobert.  But  the  most  overcome  was  Gabriel.  His  angelic  coun- 
tenance was  distorted,  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  Struck  by  the 
communication  of  Dagobert,  which  revealed  the  existence  of  other  heirs, 
he  was  unable  to  speak  for  some  time;  at  length  he  cried  out  in  a  tone 
•f  despair: 

"And  it  is  I — oh,  God!  it  is  I — who  am  the  cause  of  the  spoliation  of 
khis  family!" 

"  Thou^  brother?"  exclaimed  Agiicola. 

"  Did  they  not  wish  to  rob  thee  also?"  added  Dagobert. 

"The  will,"  resumed  Gabriel,  with  increasing  agony,  "gave  the 
property  to  those  of  the  heirs  that  should  speak  before  noon." 

"Well?"  said  Dagobert,  alarmed  at  the  emotion  of  the  young  priest. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  has  struck,"  resumed  the  latter.  "Of  all  the  fam- 
ily, I  alone  was  present.  Do  you  understand  it  now?  The  term  is  ex- 
pired.   The  heirs  have  been  despoiled  by  me!" 

"By  thee?"  said  Dagobert,  stammering  with  joy.  "By  thee,  my 
brave  boy?    Then  all  is  well. " 

"But " 

"  All  is  well,"  resumed  Dagobert,  radiant  with  delight.  "Thou  wilt 
share  with  the  others — I  know  thee!" 

"  But  all  this  property  I  have  irrevocably  made  over  to  another,"  cried 
Gabriel,  in  despair. 

"  Made  over  the  property!"  said  Dagobert,  quite  petrified.  "  To  whom, 
then? — to  whom?" 

"  To  this  gentleman,"  said  Gabriel,  pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"To  Aim.'"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  overwhelmed  by  the  news;  "to  Aim 
—the  renegade — who  has  always  been  the  evil  genius  of  this  family!" 

"But,  brother,"  cried  Agricola,  "didst  thou  then  know  thy  claim  to 
this  inheritance?" 

"No,"  answered  the  young  priest  with  deep  dejection;  "no,  I  only 
learned  it  this  morning  from  Father  d'Aigrigny.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
only  recently  been  informed  of  my  rights,  by  family-papers,  long  ago 
found  upon  me,  and  sent  by  our  mother  to  her  confessor." 

A  sudden  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  smith,  as  he  ex- 
claimed: "  I  understand  it  all  now.  They  discovered  in  'these  papers 
that  thou  wouldst  one  day  have  a  chance  of  becoming  rich.  Therefore 
they  interested  themselves  about  thee— therefore,  thoy  took  thee 
into  their  college,  where  we,  could  never  see  thee  —  therefore,  they 
deceived  thee  in  thy  vocation  by  shameful  falsehoods,  to  force  thee  to 
become  a  priest,  and  to  lead  thee  to  make  this  deed  of  gift.  Ah,  sir!" 
resumed  Agricola,  turning  toward  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  indignation, 
"my  father  is  right— such  macliiiiations  are  indeed  infamous." 

During  this  scene,  the  reverened  father  and  his  iocim,  at  first  alarmed 
and  shaken  in  their  audacity,  had  by  degrees  recovered  all  their  coolness. 
Rodin,  still  leaning  upon  the  casket,  had  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice 
to  Father  d'Aigrigny.  So  that  when  Agricola,  carried  away  by  his  indig- 
nation, reproached  the  latter  with  his  infamous  machinations,  lie  bowed 
his  head  humbly,  and  answered:  "  We  are  bound  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
offer  them  to  tlic  Lord  as  a  mark  of  our  humility." 

Dagobert,  confounded  at  all  he  had  just  heard,  felt  his  reason  begin  to 
wander.  After  so  much  anxiety,  his  strength  failed  beneath  this  new 
and  terrible  blow. 

The  just  and  sensible  words  of  Agricola,  In  connection  with  certal* 
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passages  of  the  testament,  at  once  enlightened  Gahriel  as  to  the  views 
.-f  Father  d'Aigrign.y,  in  taking  charge  of  his  education,  and  leading  him 
to  join  the  Society  of  Jesus.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Gabriel  was 
able  to  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  dark  intrigue,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  victim.  Then,  indignation  and  despair  sur- 
mounting his  natural  timidit)-,  the  missionaiy  with  fla^jhiiig  eye,  iind 
cheeks  inflamed  with  noble  wrath,  exclaimed,  as  he  addressed  P'athcr 
d'Aigrigny:  "  Thus,  father,  when  you  placed  me  in  one  of  your  colleges, 
jt  was  not  from  any  feeling  of  kindness  or  commiseration,  but  only  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  me  one  day  to  renounce  in  favor  of  your  order  my 
share  in  this  inheritance;  and  it  did  not  f  ven  suffice  you  to  sacrifice  mo 
to  your  cupidity,  but  I  must  also  be  rendered  the  involuntary  instru- 
ment of  a  shameful  spoliation!  If  only  I  were  concerned — if  you  only 
coveted  my  claim  to  all  this  wealth,  should  not  complain.  I  am  the 
minister  of  a  religion  which  honors  and  sanctifies  poverty;  I  have  con- 
sented to  the  donation  in  j'our  favor,  and  I  have  not,  I  could  never  have 
any  claim  upon  it.  But  property  is  concerned,  which  belongs  to  poor 
orphans,  brought  from  a  di.stant  exile  by  my  adopted  father,  and  I  will 
not  see  thoyi  wronged.  But  the  benefactress  of  my  adopted  brother  is 
concerned,  and  I  will  not  see  her  wronged.  But  the  last  will  of  a  dying 
man  is  concerned,  who,  in  his  ardent  love  of  humanity,  bequeathed  to 
his  descendants  an  evangelic  mission — an  admirable  mission  of  progress, 
love,  union,  liberty — and  I  will  not  see  this  mission  blighted  in  its  bud. 
No,  no;  I  tell  you,  that  this  mission  shall  be  accomplished,  though  I 
have  to  cancel  the  donation  I  have  made." 

At  these  words,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  At  a  sign  from  the  socius,  the  rev- 
erend father  began  to  speak  with  immovable  calmness,  in  a  slow  and 
sanctified  voice,  keeping  his  eyes  con.stantly  cast  down: 

"  There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  this  inheritance  of  Mr.  de 
Rennepont,  which  appear  very  complicated — many  phantoms,  which 
seem  unusually  menacing— and"  yet,  notiiiug  could  be  really  more  simple 
and  natural.  Let  us  proceed  in  regular  order.  Let  us  put  aside  all  these 
calumnious  imputations;  we  will  return  to  them  afterward.  Mr.  Gabriel 
de  Rennepont — and  I  humbly  bsg  him  to  contradict  me,  if  I  depart  in 
the  least  instance  from  the  exact  truth — Mr.  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  care  formerly  bestowed  on  him  by  the  society 
to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  made  over  to  me,  as  its  represent- 
ative, freely  and  voluntarily,  all  the  property  that  might  come  to  him 
one  day,  the  value  of  whicli  was  unknown  to  him,  as  well  as  to  mystlf.'' 

Father  d'Aigrigny  here  looked  at  Gabriel,  as  if  appealing  to  him  for 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  young  priest;  "  I  made  this  donation  freely." 

"  This  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  private  conversation,  which  I  i 
will  not  repeat— and  in  this,  I  am  certain  beforehand,  of  the  Abbn  | 
Gabriel " 

"True,"  replied  Gabriel,  generously;  "the  subject  of  this  conversa- 
tion is  of  little  importance." 

"  It  was  then,  in  consequence  of  this  conversation,  that  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  manifested  the  desire  to  confirm  this  donation — not  In  my  favor, 
for  I  have  little  to  do  with  eartlily  wealth — but  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
and  charitable  works  of  which  our  Company  is  the  trustee.  I  appeal  to 
the  honor  of  Mr.  Gabriel,  to  declare  if  he  have  not  engaged  himself  tc 
■ward  us,  not  only  by  a  solemn  oath,  but  by  a  perfectly  legal  act,  ex- 
ecuted in  presence  of  Mr.  Dumesnil." 

"It  is  all  true,"  answered  Gabriel. 

"The  deed  was  prepared  by  me,"  added  the  notary. 

"  But  Gabriel  could  only  give  you  what  belonged  to  him,"  cried 
Dagobert.  .  "  The  dear  boy  never  supposed  that  you  would  make  use  of 
Jllm  to  rob  other  people." 
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"  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  allow  me  to  explain  myself,"  replied  Fathef 
d'Aigrigny,  courteously;  ','yon  can  afterward  make  answer." 

Dagobert  repressed  with  difficulty  a  movement  of  painful  impatience. 
The  rererend  father  continued:  "  The  Abbe  Gabriel  has  then,  by  the 
double  engagement  of  an. oath  and  a  legal  act,  confirmed  his  donation. 
Much  more,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment and  to  ours,  the  euorraous  amount  of  the  inheritance  became 
known,  Abbe  Gabriel,  faithful  to  his  own  admirable  generosity,  far  from 
repenting  of  his  gifts,  consecrated  them  once  more  by  a  pious  movement 
of  gratitude  to  Providence — for  Mr.  Notary  will  doubtless  remember, 
that,  after  embracing  the  Abbe  Gabriel  with  transport,  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  a  second  Vincent  de  Paul  in  charity,  I  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  we  both  knelt  down  together  to  thank  Heaven  for  having  in- 
spired him  with  the  though  to  offer  these  immense  riches  to  the  Greater 
Glory  of  the  Lord." 

"That  is  true  also,"  answered  Gabriel,  honestly;  "so  long  as  myself 
was  concerned,  though  I  might  be  astounded  for  a  moment  by  the  reve- 
lation of  so  enormous  a  fortune,  I  did  not  think  for  an  instant  of  can- 
celing the  donation  I  had  freely  made." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "the  hour 
fixed  for  the  settlement  of  the  inheritance  having  struck,  and  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  being  the  only  heir  that  presented  himself,  he  became  neces- 
sarily the  only  legitimate  posses.s^or  of  this  immense  wealth — enormous 
no  doubt — and  charity  makes  me  rejoice  that  it  is  enormous;  for,  thanks 
to  it,  many  miseries  will  be  relieved,  and  many  tears  wiped  away. 
But  all  of  a  sudden,  here  comes  this  gentleman,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
pointing  to  Dagobert,  "  and,  under  some  delusion,  which  I  forgive  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  which  I  am  sure  he  will  himself  regret,  ac- 
cuses me,  with  insult  and  threats,  of  having  carried  off  (I  know  not 
where)  some  persons  (1  know  not  who),  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
here  at  the  proper  time " 

"  Yes,  1  accuse  you  of  this  infamy!"  cried  the  soldier,  exasperated  by 
the  calmness  and  audacity  of  the  reverend  father;  "'yes,  and  I  will '• 

"  Once  again,  sir,  1  conjure  j'ou  to  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  finish;  you 
can  reply  afterward,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  humbly,  in  the  softest 
and  most  honied  accents. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reply  to  your  confusion,"  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Let  him  finish,  father,"  said  Agricola;  "you  can  speak  presently." 

The  soldier  was  silent,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  continued  with  new 
assurance:  "  Doubtless,  if  there  should  really  be  any  other  heirs,  besides 
the  Abbe  Gabriel,  it  is  unfortunate  for  tiiein,  that  they  have  not  appeared 
in  proper  time.  And  if,  instead  of  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
ne^y,  I  had  only  to  look  to  my  own  interest,  I  should  be  far  from  avail- 
ing myself  of  tills  advantage,  due  only  to  chance;  but,  as  a  trustee  for  the 
great  family  of  the  poor,  I  am  obliged  to  maintain  my  absolute  right  to 
this  inheritance;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Notary  will  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  my  claim,  and  deliver  to  me  these  securities,  which  are 
now  my  legitimate  proi)erty." 

"My  only  mission,"  replied  the  notary,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "is 
faithfully  ti  execute  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Ren- 
nepont  alone  presented  himself  within  the  term  fixed  by  the  testament. 
The  deed  of  gift  is  in  rule;  I  cannot  refuse  therefore  to  deliver  to  the 
person  nam«d  in  the  deed " 

At  these  words,  Samuel  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh;  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  rigorous  justice  of  the  notary's 
observations. 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  i>agobert,  addressing  the  man  of  law,  "  it  cannot  be. 
You  will  not  allow  two  poor  orphans  to  be  despoiled.  It  is  in  tlie  nam« 
of  their  father  and  mother,  that  i  .-^peak  to  you.  i'  give  you  my  Qonor-^ 
tlj*j  honor  of  a  soldier— tliat  tb^v  to"k  advuutage  of  the  weakness  of  mj 
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wife,  to  carry  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  a  convent,  and  thus  to 
prevent  me  from  bringing  them  here  this  moaning.  It  Is  so  true,  that  I 
have  already  laid  my  complaint  before  a  magistrate." 

"  And  what  answer  did  you  receive?"  said  the  notary. 

"  That  my  deposition  was  not  suflBcient  for  the  law  to  remove  these 
young  girls  from  the  convent  in  which  they  were,  and  that  inquiries 
would  be  made " 

"Yes,  sir,"  added  Agricola,  "and  it  was  the  same  with  regard  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  detained  as  mad  in  a  lunatic-asylum,  though 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  reason.  Like  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon,  she  too  has  a  claim  to  tliis  inheritance.  I  took  the  same  steps  fer 
her,  as  my  father  took  for  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon." 

"  Well?"  asked  the  notary. 

"Unfortunately,  sir,"  answered  Agricola,  "they  told  me  as  they  did 
my  father,  that  my  deposition  would  not  suffice,  and  that  they  must 
make  inquiries." 

At  this  moment,  Bathsheba,  having  heard  the  street-bell  ring,  left  the 
Red  Saloon  at  a  sign  from  Samnel.  The  notary  resumed,  addressing 
Agricola  and  his  father:  "  Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen,  to  call  in  ques- 
tion your  good  faith;  but  I  cannot,  to  my  great  regret,  attach  such  im- 
portance to  your  accusations,  which  are  not  supported  by  proof,  as  to 
suspend  the  regular  legal  couise.  According  to  your  own  confession. 
gentlemen,  the  authorities,  to  whom  you  addressed  yourselves,  did  not 
see  fit  to  interfere  on  your  depositions,  and  told  you  they  would  inquire 
further.  Now  really,  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you:  how  can  I,  in  so  seri- 
ous a  matter,  take  upon  myself  a  responsibiUty,  which  the  magist»-ates 
themselves  have  refused  to  take?" 

"Yes,  you  should  do  so,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  honor!"  cried 
Dagobert. 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir,  in  your  opinion;  but,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  I  re- 
main faithful  to  justice  and  honor,  by  executing  with  exactness  the  last 
will  of  the  dead.  For  the  rest,  you  have  no  occasion  to  despair.  If  the 
persons,  whose  interest  you  represent,  consider  themselves  injured,  they 
may  hereafter  have  recourse  to  an  action  at  law,  against  the  person  re- 
ceiving as  do7iee  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel — but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  my 
duty  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  securities.  I  should  be 
gravely  compromised,  were  I  to  act  in  any  other  manner." 

The  observations  of  the  notary  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  Samuel, 
Dagobert,  and  Agricola,  were  quite  confounded.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  Gabriel  appeared  to  take  a  desperate  resolution,  and  said  to  the 
notary  in  a  firm  voice:  "  Since,  under  these  cu-cum stances,  the  law  Is 
powerless  to  maintain  the  right,  I  must  adoDt,  sir,  an  extreme  course. 
9  Before  doing  so,  1  will  ask  Mr.  Abbe  d'Aigrfgny  for  the  last  time,  if  he 
will  content  himself  with  that  portion  of  the  property  which  falls  justly 
to  me,  on  condition  that  the  rest  shall  be  placed  in  safe  hands,  till  the 
heirs,  whose  names  have  been  brought  forward,  shall  prove  their 
claim?" 

"  To  this  proposition  I  must  answer  as  I  have  done  already,"  replied 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  "It  is  not  I  who  am  concerned,  but  an  immense 
■work  of  charity.  I  am  then  obliged  to  refuse  the  part-ojBEer  of  the  Abbe 
Gabriel,  and  to  remind  him  of  his  engagements  of  every  kind." 

"Then  you  refuse  this  compromise?"  said  Gabriel,  in  an  agitated 
Toice. 

"  Charity  commands  me  to  do  so." 

"  You  refuse  it — absolutely?" 

"I  think  of  all  the  good  and  pious  institutions  that  these  treasures 
will  enable  us  to  establish  for  the  Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord,  and  I  have 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  desire  to  make  the  least  concession." 

"  Then,  sir,"  resumed  the  good  priest,  in  a  still  more  agitated  manner, 
•'since  you  force  me  to  it^I  revoke  my  donation.    I  only  intended  to 
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dispose  of  my  own  property,  and  not  of  that  which  did  not  belong  to 
ine." 

"Take  care,  Mr.  Abbe,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "I  would  just  ob- 
serve, that  I  hold  in  ray  hand  a  written,  formal  promise." 

"  I  know  it,  sir;  you  have  a  written  paper;  in  which  I  take  an  oath 
never  to  revoke  this  donation,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  and  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  aversion  and  contempt  of  all  honest  men.  Well,  sir!  be 
it  so,"  said  Gabriel,  with  deep  bitterness;  "  I  will  expose  myself  to  all 
the  consequences  of  perjury;  you  may  proclaim  it  everywhere;  I  may  be 
hated  and  despised  by  all— but  God  will  judge!"  And  the  young  priest 
dried  a  tear,  which  trickled  from  his  eye. 

"  Oh!  do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  boy!"'cried  Dagobert,  with  reviving 
hope.     "  All  honest  men  will  be  with  thee!" 

"Well  done,  brother!"  said  Agricola. 

"Mr.  Notary,"  said  Rodin,  in  his  little,  sharp  voice,  "please  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  that  he  may  perjure  himself  as  much  as  he 
thinks  fit,  but  that  the  Civil  Code  is  much  less  easy  to  violate,  than  a 
mere  promise,  which  is  only — sacred!" 

"Speak,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Please  to  inform  the  Abbe  Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  that  a  deed  of 
gift,  like  that  made  in  favor  of  Father  d'Aigiigny,  can  only  be  canceled 
for  one  of  three  reasons — is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  for  three  reasons,"  said  the  notary. 

"  The  first  is  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,"  said  Rodin — "and  I 
should  blush  to  mention  such  a  contingency  to  the  Abbe  Gabriel.  The 
second  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  donee — and  the  Abbe  Gabriel  may  be  cer- 
tain of  our  deep  and  lasting  gratitude.  The  last  case  is  the  non-fulfill- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  his 
gifts.  Now,  although  the  Abbe  Gabriel  may  have  suddenly  conceived  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  us,  he  will  at  least  give  us  some  time  to  show  that 
his  gifts  have  been  di.sposed  of  according  to  his  wishes,  and  applied  to 
the  Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Notary,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "it  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide and  say,  if  the  Abbe  Gabriel  can  revoke  the  donation  he  has 
made." 

Just  as  the  notary  was  going  to  answer,  Bathsheba  re-entered  the 
room,  followed  by  two  more  personages,  who  appeared  in  the  Red  Sa- 
loon at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    GOOD    OENIirs. 

The  first  of  the  two  personages,  whose  arrival  had  interrupted  the  an- 
swer of  the  notary,  was  Faringhea.  ; 

At  the  sight  of  this  man,  with  the  forbidding  countenance,  Samuel  ap-  J 
proached,  and  said  to  him:  "  Who  are  you,  sir?" 

After  casting  a  piercing  glance  at  Rodin,  who  shuddered  impercepti- 
bly, and  soon  recovered  his  habitual  coolmss,  Faringhea  replied  to 
Samuel:  "  Prince  Djalma  arrived  lately  from  India,  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent here  this  day,  as  it  was  ref-ommendcd  to  him,  by  an  inscription  on  a 
medal,  which  ho  wore  about  his  neck." 

"  He,  also!"  cried  Gabriel,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  been  the  shij)- 
mate  of  the  Indian  from  the  Azores,  where  the  vessel,  in  which  he  came 
from  Alexandria,  had  been  driven  into  port;  "  he  also  one  of  the  heirs! 
— In  fact,  the  prince  fold  mo  during  the  voyage,  that  his  mother  was  of 
French  origin.  Hut,  doubtless,  he  thought  it  right  to  conceal  from  me 
the  object  of  his  journey.  Oh!  that  Iiidian  is  a  noble  and  courageous 
young  man.     Where  is  he?" 

The  stranger  again  looked  at  Rodin,  and  said,  laying  strong  emphasis 
upon  his  words;  "  I  left  the  priuce  yesterday  evening.     He  informed  m« 
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that  althongh  he  had  a  great  Interest  to  be  here,  he  might  possibly  sac 
i-ifiop  that  interest  to  other  motives.  I  passed  the  night  in  th's  sftniib  ho- 
tel, and  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  call  hira,  the.v  told  me  he  was 
already  gone  out.  My  friendship  for  him  led  me  to  come  hither,  hoping 
the  information  I  should  be  able  to  give  might  be  of  use  to  the  prince." 

In  making  no  mention  of  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  the  day 
before,  in  concealing  the  machinations  of  Rodin  with  regard  to  Djalnia", 
and  in  attributing  the  absence  of  this  latter  to  a  voluntary  cause,  tho 
Strangler  evidently  wished  to  serve  the  socius^  trusting  that  llodin  would 
know  how  to  recompense  his  discretion. 

It  is  useless  to  observe  that  all  this  story  was  impudently  false.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  that  morning  in  escaping  from  his  prison,  by  a  prodigious 
effort  of  cunning,  audacity,  and  skill,  he  had  run  to  the  hotel  where  he 
had  left  Djalma:  there  he  had  learned  that  a  man  and  woman,  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  most  respectable  appearance,  calling  themselves  rela- 
tions of  the  young  Indian,  had  asked  to  see  him— and  that,  alarmed  at 
the  dangerous  state  of  somnolency  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  plunged, 
they  had  taken  him  home  in  their  carriage,  in  order  to  pay  him  the 
necessary  attention. 

"  It  is  unfortunitte,"  said  the  notary,  "  that  this  heir  also  did  not  make 
his  appearance— but  he  has,  unhappily,  forfeited  his  right  to  the  im- 
mense inheritance  that  is  in  question." 

"  Oh!  an  immense  inheritance  is  in  question,"  said  Faringhea,  looking 
fixedly  at  Rodin,  who  prudently  turned  away  his  eyes. 

The  second  of  the  two  personages  we  have  mentioned  entered  at  this 
moment.  It  was  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon,  an  old  man,  of  tall 
stature,  still  active  and  vigorous  for  his  age.  His  hair  was  white  and 
thin.  His  countenance,  rather  fresh-colored,  was  expressive  at  once  of 
quickness,  mildness,  and  energy. 

Agricola  advanced  hastily  to  meet  him.  "You  here,  Mr.  Simon!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  father  of  the  marshal,  cordially  pressing  the 
hand  of  Agricola;  "  I  have  just  arrived  from  my  journey.  Mr.  Hardj' 
was  to  have  been  here  about  some  matter  of  inheritance,  as  he  supposed: 
but,  as  he  will  still  be  absent  from  Paris  for  some  time,  he  has  charged 
me " 

"  He  also  an  heir! — Mr.  Francis  Hardy!"  cried  Agricola,  interrupting 
the  old  workman. 

-*But  how  pale  and  agitated  thou  art,  my  boy!"  said  the  marshal's 
father,  looking  round  with  astonishment.     "  What,  then,  is  the  matter?" 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Dagobert,  in  despair,  as  he  approached 
the  foreman.  "  The  matter  is,  that  they  would  rob  j'our  grand-daugh- 
ters, and  that  I  have  brought  them  from  the  depths  of  Siberia,  only  to 
witness  this  infamy." 

"  You?"  cried  the  old  workman,  striving  to  recognize  the  face  of  th« 
soldier;  "  you  are  then " 

"  Dagobert." 

*'  You — the  generous,  the  devoted  friend  of  my  son!"  cfied  the 
marshal's  father,  pressing  the  hands  of  Dagobert  in  his  own  with  strong 
emotion;  "  but  did  you  not  speak  of  Simon's  daughter?" 

"  Of  his  daughters;  for  he  is  more  fortunate  than  he  imagines,"  said 
Dagobert.     "The  poor  children  are  twins." 

"  And  where  are  they?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"In  a  convent." 

"In  a  convent!" 

"Yes;  by  the  treachery  of  this  man,  who  keeps  them  there  in  order  to 
disinherit  them." 

"Whatman?" 

'•'The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny." 

"iiy  son's  mortal  enemy!"  cried  tbe  old  workman,  m  he  tJiwVk  < 
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glance  of  aversion  at  Father  d'Aljpigny,  whose  audacity  did  not  fail  hino. 
"'And  that  is  not  all,"  added  Agricola.  "Mr.  Hardy,  my  Svorthy  and 
excellent  master,  has  also  lost  his  right  to  this  immense  inheritance." 

"What?"  cried  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon;  "but  Mr.  Hardy 
did  not  know  that  such  important  interests  were  concerned.  He  set  out 
hastily  to  join  some  of  his  friends  who^were  in  want  of  him." 

At  "each  of  these  successive  revelations,  Samuel  felt  his  trouble  in- 
crease: but  he  could  only  sigh  over  it,  for  the  will  of  the  testator  was 
couched,  unhappily,  in  precise  and  positive  terms. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  impatient  to  end  this  scene,  which  caused  him  cruel 
embarrassment,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  calmness,  said  to  the  notary,  in 
a  grave  and  expressive  voice:  "It  is  necessary,  sir,  that  all  this  should 
have  an  end.  If  calumny  could  reach  me,  I  would  answer  victoriously  by 
the  facts  that  have  just  come  to  light.  Why  attribute  to  odious  conspira- 
cies the  absence  of  the  heirs,  in  whose  name  this  soldier  and  his  son 
have  so  uncourteously  urged  their  demands?  Why  should  such  absence 
be  less  explicable  than  that  of  the  young  Indian;  or  than  that  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  who,  as  his  confidential  man  "has  just  told  us,  did  not  even  know 
the  importance  of  the  interests  that  called  him  hither?  Is  it  not  probable, 
that  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
have  been  prevented  from  coming  here  to-day  by  some  very  natural  rea- 
sons? But,  once  again,  this  has  lasted  too  "long.  I  think  Mr.  Notary 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  discovery  of  new  heirs  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  question,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose  to  him  just  now; 
namely — whether,  as  trustee  for  the  poor,  to  whom  the  Abbe  Gabriel 
made  a  free  gift  of  all  he  possessed,  I  remain,  notwithstanding  his 
tardy  and  illegal  oppo.sition.  the  only  possessor  of  this  property,  which 
I  have  promised,  and  which  I  now  again  promise,  in  presence  of  all  here 
assembled,  to  employ  for  the  Greiit«r  Glory  of  the  Lord?  Please  to 
answer  me  plainly,  Mr.  Notary;  and  thus  terminate  a  scene  which  must 
needs  be  painful  to  us  all." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  notary,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  on  my  soul  and  conscience 
and  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice,  as  a  faithful  and  impartial  executor 
of  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Marius  de  Rennepont,  I  declare  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  deed  of  gift  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  you,  Mr.  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny,  are  the  only  possessor  of  this  property,  which  I  place  at  your 
immediate  disposal,  that  you  may  employ  the  same  according  to  ths 
intention  of  the  donor." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  conviction  and  gravity,  destroyed  th? 
last  vague  hopes  that  the  representatives  of  the  heirs  might  till  then 
have  entertained.  Samuel  became  paler  than  usual,  and  pressed  convul 
3ively  the  hand  of  Bathsheba,  who  had  drawn  near  to  him.  Large  tears 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  two  old  people. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  dejection.  Struck 
with  the  reasoning  of  the  notary,  who  refused  lo  give  more  credenc* 
and  authority  to  their  remonstrances  than  the  magistrates  had  don» 
before  him,  they  saw  themselves  forced  to  abandon  every  hope.  But 
Gabriel  suffered  more  than  anyone;  he  felt  the  most  terrible  remorse  in 
reflecting  that,  by  his  blindness,  he  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  and 
Instrument  of  this  abominable  spoliation. 

So,  when  the  notary,  after  having  examined  and  verified  the  amount 
of  securities  contained  In  the  cedar-wood  box,  said  to  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny: 

"  Take  possession,  sir,  of  this  casket " 

Gabriel  exclaimed  witli  bitter  disappointment,  and  profound  despair: 

"  AlasI  one  would  fancy,  under  these  circumstances,  that  an  inexor- 
able fatality  pursues  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  interest,  affection,  or 
r««pect.  Oh,  my  God!"  added  the  young  priest,  clasping  his  hands  with 
f(>rvrir,  "  thy  BCFTweign  juettoe  will  not  permit  the  triumph  of  euoU  lA 
i»iquitjrl" 
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It  was  as  If  Heaven  had  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  misslonarj-. 
Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  a  strange  event  took  place. 

SVithout  wailiiiR  for  the  end  of  Gabriel's  invocation,  Rodin,  profiting 
by  the  decision  of  the  notary,  had  seized  the  casket  in  his  arms,  unable 
to  repress  a  deep  aspiration  of  joy  and  triumph.  At  the  very  moment 
Vi'hen  Father  d'Ai^rigiiy  and  his  socius  thought  themselves  at  last  in  safe 
possession  of  tlit'  treasure,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  clock 
had  been  heard  striking,  was  suddenly  opened. 

A  woman  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

At  sight  of  her,  Gabriel  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  remained  as  if  riveted 
to  the  spot.  Samuel  and  Bathsheba  fell  on  their  knees  together,  and 
raised  their  clasped  hands.  The  Jew  and  Jewess  felt  inexplicable  hopes 
'reviving  within  them. 

All  the  other  actors  in  this  scene  appeared  struck  with  stupor.  Rodin 
— Rodin  himself — recoiled  two  steps,  and  replaced  the  casket  on  the 
table  with  a  trembling  hand. 

Though  the  incident  might  appear  natural  enough — a  woman  appear- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  a  door,  which  she  had  just  thrown  open — there 
was  a  moment  of  deep  and  solemn  silence.  Every  bosom  seemed  op 
pressed,  and  as  if  struggling  for  breath.  All  experienced,  at  sight.  > 
this  woman,  surprise  mingled  with  fear,  and  undefinable  anxiety- -for 
this  woman  Mas  the  living  original  of  the  portrait,  which  bad  been, 
placed  in  the  saloon  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  same  head-dress,  the  same  flowing  robe,  the  same  countenance, 
so  full  of  poignant  and  resigned  grief! 

She  advanced  slowly,  and  without  appearing  to  perceive  the  deep  im- 
pression she  had  caused.  She  approached  one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture, 
inlaid  with  brass,  touched  a  spring  concealed  in  the  molding  of  gilded 
bronze,  so  that  an  upper  drawer  flew  open,  and  taking  from  it  a  sealed 
parchment  envelope,  she  walked  up  to  the  table  and  placed  this  packet 
befoig  the  notary,  who,  hitherto  silent  and  motionless,  received  it  me- 
chanically from  her. 

Then,  casting  upon  Gabriel,  who  seemed  fascinated  by  her  presence, 
a  long,  mild,  melancholy  look,  this  woman  directed  her  steps  toward  the 
hall,  the  door  of  which  had  remained  open.  As  she  passed  near  Samuel 
and  Bathsheba,  who  were  still  kneeling,  she  stopped  an  instant,  bowed 
her  fair  head  toward  them,  and  looked  at  them  with  tender  solicitude. 
Then,  giving  the*  her  hands  to  kiss,  she  retired  as  slowly  as  she  had  en- 
tered— throwing  a  last  glance  toward  Gabriel. 

The  departure  of  this  woman  seemed  to  break  the  spell  under  which 
all  present  had  remained  for  the  last  few  minutes.  Gabriel  was  the  first 
to  speak,  exclaiming,  in  an  agitated  voice:  "  It  is  she — again — ^here — in 
this  house!" 

"  Who,  brother?"  said  Agricola,  uneasy  at  the  pale  and  almost  wild 
looks  of  the  missionary;  for  the  smith  had  not  yet  remarked  the  strange 
resemblance  of  the  woman  to  the  portrait,  though  he  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  amazement,  without  being  able  to  explain  it  to  himself. 
Dagobert  and  Faringhea  were  in  a  similar  state  of  mind. 

"  Who  is  this  woman?"  resumed  Agricola,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
Gabriel,  which  felt  damp  and  icy  cold. 

"Lobkl"  said  the  young  priest.  "  Those  portraits  have  been  there  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half." 

He  pointed  to  the  portraits,  before  which  he  was  now  seated,  anoi 
Agricola,  Dagobert  and  Faringhea  raised  their  eyes  to  the  pictures  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace. 

Three  exclamations  were  now  heard  at  once. 

"It  is  she — it  is  the  same  woman  I"  cried  the  smith.  In  amazementj 
"and  her  portrait  has  been  here  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yearsi" 

"  What  do  I  see  ?"  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  gazed  at  the  portrait  of  th« 
Stan.    "  The  fpendl  luad  emissary  of  Marshal  ^igioa.    Yesl  it  is  the  sam* 
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face  that  I  saw  laat  year  In  Siberia.  Oh,  yes!  I  recognfjse  that  mUd  aod 
sorrowful  air— those  black  eyebrows,  which  make  only  one  I" 

"  My  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,"  muttered  Faringhea  to  himself,  shud- 
dering with  horror.  "  It  is  the  same  man,  with  the  black  mark  on  hia 
forehead,  that  we  strangled  and  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — ^the 
same  man,  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Bohwanie  told  me,  in  the  ruins  of 
Tohandi,  he  had  met  afterward  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Bombay — the  man 
of  the  fatal  curse,  who  scatters  death  upon  his  passage — and  his  piotiire 
has  existed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years!" 

And,  like  Dagobert  and  Agricola,  the  Strangler  could  not  withdmw 
his  eves  from  that  strange  portrait. 

"  What  a  mysterious  resemblance!"  thought  Father  d'Aigrigny.  Then 
as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea,  he  said  to  Gabriel:  "  But  this  woman  is 
the  same  that  saved  your  life  in  America?" 

*'  It  Is  the  same,"  answered  Gabriel,  with  emotion:  "  and  yet,  she  told 
me  she  was  going  toward  the  North,"  added  the  young  priest,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  But  how  came  she  in  this  house?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  address- 
ing Samuel.  "  Answer  me  I  did  this  woman  come  in  with  you,  or  before 
you?" 

"  I  came  in  first,  and  alone,  when  this  door  was  first  opened  for  a 
century  and  a  half,"  said  Samuel,  gravely. 

"  Then  how  can  you  explain  chc  presence  of  this  woman  here?"  said 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"I  do  not  try  to  explain  it,"  said  the  Jew.  "  I  see,  I  believe,  and  now 
I  hope,"  added  he,  looking  at  Bathsheba  with  an  undefinable  expres- 
sion. 

"  But  you  ought  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  woman!"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  vague  uneasiness.  *'Who  is  she?  How  came  she 
hither?" 

"  All  I  know  Is,  sir,  that  father  has  often  told  me.  there  are  subter- 
raneous communications  between  this  house  and  distant  parts  of  the 
quarter." 

"  Ahl  then  nothing  can  be  clearer,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  *'lt  only 
remains  to  be  known,  what  this  woman  intends  by  coming  hither.  As 
for  jier  singular  resemblance  with  this  portrait,  it  is  one  of  the  sports  of 
nature." 

Rodin  had  shared  in  the  general  emotion,  at  the  apparition  of  this 
mysterious  woman.  But  when  he  saw  that  sne  had  delivered  a  sealed 
packet  to  the  notary,  the  socius,  Instead  of  thinking  of  the  strangeness  of 
this  unexpected  vision,  was  only  occupied  with  a  violent  desire  to  quit 
the  house  with  the  treasure  which  had  just  fallen  to  the  Company,  He 
felt  a  vague  anxiety  at  sAght  of  the  envelope  with  the  black  seal,  which 
the  protectress  of  Gabriel  had  delivered  to  the  notary,  and  which  the  lat- 
ter still  held  mechanically  in  his  hands. 

The  sociui,  therefore,  judging  this  a  very  good  opportunity  to  walk  off 
with  the  casket,  during  the  general  silence  and  stupor  which  still  con- 
tinued, slightly  touched  Father  d'Aigrigny's  elbow,  made  him  a  sign  of 
Intelligence,  and,  tucking  the  cedar-wood  chest  under  his  arm,  was 
hastening  toward  the  door. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  rising,  and  standing  In  his  path; 
"I  request  Mr.  Notary  to  examine  the  envelope,  that  has  just  been 
delivered  to  him.     You  may  then  go  out." 

•'But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  trj-ing  to  force  a  passage,  "  the  question  Is 
definitively  decided  In  favor  of  Father  d'Aigrigny.  Therefore,  with  your 
permis.sion " 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  a  loud  voice,  "that  this 
•askct  shall  not  leave  the  house,  until  Mr.  Notary  has  examined  the 
Mvelope  Just  delivered  to  him." 

Tbese  \7ord8  of  Sanmel  drew  the  attention  of  all.    Rodin  was  forced  tm 
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retrt»o«  m<»  >,teps.  Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his  character,  the 
Jew  shuddered  at  the  look  of  implacable  hate  which  Rodin  turned  upon 
him  at  this  moment. 

Yielding  to  the  wish  of  Samuel,  the  notary  examined  the  envelop© 
with  attention.  "  Good  HeavenI"  he  cried,  suddenly;  "what  do  I  see? 
— Ahl  so  much  the  better!" 

At  this  exclamation  of  the  notary  all  eyes  turned  upon  him.  "  Oh! 
read,  read,  sir!"  cried  Samuel,  clasping  his  hands  together.  "My  pro* 
sentiments  have  not  then  deceived  me!" 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  the  notary,  for  he  began  to  share 
in  the  anxiety  of  Rodin,  "  what  is  this  paper?" 

"  A  codicil,"  answered  the  notary;  "  a  codicil  which  reopens  the  whole 
question." 

"How,  sir?"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  In  a  fury,  as  he  hastily  drew 
Bearer  to  the  notary.  "  Reopens  the  whole  question!  and  by  what 
right?" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  added  Rodin.     "  We  protest  against  it." 

•'Gabriel!  father!  listen,"  cried  Agricola.  "All  is  not  lost.  There  la 
yet  hope.    Dost  thou  hear,  Gabriel?    There  is  yet  hope." 

"What  dost  thou  say?"  exclaimed  the  young  priest,  rising,  and  hardly 
believing  the  words  of  his  adopted  brother. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "I  will  read  to  j'ou  the  superscription 
of  this  envelope.  It  changes,  or  rather,  it  adjourns  the  whole  of  the 
testamentary  provisions." 

"Gabriel!"  said  Agricola,  throwing  himself  on  the  neck  of  the  mis- 
sionary, "  all  is  adjourned;  nothing  Is  lost!" 

♦'  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  the  notary;  and  he  read  as  follows: 

" '  This  Is  a  Codicil,  which,  for  reasons  stated  within,  adjourns  and  pro- 
rogues to  the  1st  day  of  June,  1832,  though  without  any  other  change, 
all  the  provisions  contained  in  the  testament  made  by  me  at  one  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  The  house  shall  be  reclosed,  and  the  funds  left  in  tho 
hands  of  the  same  trustee,  to  be  distributed  to  the  rightful  claimants  ott 
the  1st  June,  1833. 

" '  Villetaneuse,  this  18th  February,  1682,  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

" '  Makius  de  Rennepont.'  " 

"I  protest, against  this  codicil  as  a  forgery!"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
livid  with  rage  and  despair. 

"  The  woman  who  delivered  it  to  the  notary  is  a  suspicious  character," 
added  Rodin.    "  The  codicil  has  been  forged," 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  notary,  severely;  "I  have  just  compared  the  two 
signatures,  and  they  are  absolutely  alike.  For  the  rest — what  I  said  this 
morning,  with  regard  to  the  absent  heirs,  is  now  applicable  to  you — the 
flaw  is  open;  you  may  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  codicil.  Mean- 
while everything  will  remain  suspended — since  the  term  for  the  adjust- 
Blent  of  the  inheritance  is  prolonged  for  three  months  and  a  half." 

When  the  notary  had  uttered  these  last  words,  the  nails  of  Rodin 
were  full  of  blood;  for  the  first  time  his  wan  lips  became  red. 

"  Oh,  God!  thou  hast  heard  and  granted  my  prayer!"  cried  Gabriel, 
kneeling  down  with  religious  fervor,  and  turning  his  angelic  face  toward 
heaven.     "  Thy  sovereign  justice  has  not  let  iniquitj'  triumph!" 

"  What  dost  thou  say,  my  brave  boy?"  cried  Dagobert,  who  in  the 
first  tumult  of  joy  had  not  exactly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  cod- 
icil. 

"All  is  put  off,  father,"  exclaimed  the  smith;  "the  heirs  will  have 
three  months  and  a  half  more  to  make  their  claim.  And  now  that  these 
people  are  unmasked,"  added  Agricola,  pointing  to  Rodin  and  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  '*  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  them.  We  shall  be 
on  our  gxiard;  and  the  orphans,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  my  worthy 
master,  Mr.  Haray,  and  this  young  Indian,  will  all  recover  their  own." 

r      • 
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We  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  the  delight,  the  transport  ol 
Gabriel  and  Agricola,  of  Dagobert  and  Marshal  Simon's  father,  of  Samuel 
and  Bathsbeba. 

Faringhea  alone  remained  in  gloomy  silence,  before  the  portrait  of 
the  man  with  the  black  marks  on  t  's  forehead. 

As  for  the  fury  of  Father  d'Aig!  igny  and  Rodin,  when  they  saw  Sam- 
uel resume  possession  of  the  caskci,  we  must  also  renounce  any  attempt 
to  describe  it. 

Ou  the  suggestion  of  the  notary,  who  took  with  him  the  codicil  to 
have  it  opened  according  to  the  formalities  of  the  law,  Samuel  agreed 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  deposit  at  the  Bank  of  France  the  se- 
curities of  immense  value  that  were  now  known  to  be  in  his  possession. 

Whilst  all  the  generous  hearts,  which  had  for  a  moment  suffered  so 
much,  were  overflowing  with  happiness,  hope,  and  joy.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
and  Rodin  quitted  the  house,  with  rage  and  death  in  their  souls. 

The  reverend  father  got  into  his  carriage,  and  said  to  the  servants: 
"  To  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier!"  Then  worn  out  and  crushed,  he  fell  back 
upon  the  seat,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  whilst  he  uttered  a  deep 
groan. 

Rodin  sat  next  to  him,  and  looked  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  dis- 
dain at  this  dejected  and  broken-spirited  man. 

"  The  coward!"  said  he  to  himself.    "  He  despairs — and  yet '* 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  carriage  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone, 
In  the  coiu-tyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FIRST  LAST,  AND  THE  LAST  FIRST. 

The  carriage  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  traveled  rapidly  to  the  Hotel  de 
Saint-Dizier.  During  all  the  way,  Rodin  remained  mute,  contenting 
himself  with  -observing  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  listening  attentively  to 
him,  as  he  poured  forth  his  grief  and  fury  in  a  long  monologue,  inter- 
mpted  by  exclamations,  lamentations,  and  bursts  of  rage,  directed 
against  the  strokes  of  that  inexorable  destiny,  which  ruins  in  a  moment 
the  best  founded  hopes. 

When  the  carriage  entered  the  courtyard,  and  stopped  before  the  por- 
tico of  the  hotel,  tlie  face  of  the  princess  could  be  seen  through  one  of 
the  windows,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain;  in  her  burning  aux- 
iety,  she  came  to  see  if  it  was  really  Father  d'Aigrigny  who  arrived  at  the 
house.  Still  more,  in  defiance  of  ail  ordinary  rules,  this  great  lady,  gener- 
ally so  scrupulous  as  to  appearances,  hurried  from  her  apartment,  and 
descended  several  steps  of  the  staircase,  to  meet  Father  d'Aigrignj', 
who  was  coming  up  with  a  dejected  air. 

At  the  sight  of  tiie  livid  and  agitated  countenance  of  the  reverend 
lather,  the  princess  stopped  suddenly  and  grew  pale.  She  suspected  that 
all  was  lost.  A  look  rapidly  exchanged  with  her  former  lover  left  hei 
no  doubt  of  the  issue  she  so  much  feared. 

Rodin  humbly  followed  the  reverend  father,  and  both,  preceded  by  th« 
princess,  entered  the  room.  The  door  once  closed,  the  princess,  ad- 
dressing Father  d'Ai^ritrnv,  txclaimcd,  with  unspeakable  anguish: 

"  What  then  has  hai)p jnedl"' 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  reverend  father,  his  eyes 
•parkling  with  rage,  his  lips  white,  his  features  contracted,  looked 
fixedly  at  the  princess,  and  said  to  her: 

"  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  this  inheritance,  that  we  estimated  at 
forty  milllonH?" 

"I  understand,"  cried  the  prlncesK;  "wo  have  been  deceived.  Th» 
inheritance  amounta  to  aothiug,  and  all  yoa  hare  doue  has  been  if 
▼aiu." 
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**  Tes,  it  has  been  Indeed  in  yain."  answered  the  reverend  father, 
grinding  his  teetli  in  rage;  "  it  was  no  question  of  forty  millions,  but  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions." 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions!"  repeated  the  princess  in  amaze- 
ment,  as  she  drew  back  a  step.     "  It  is  impossible." 

"  I  tell  you  I  ^aw  the  vouchers  in  a  casket,  which  was  examined  by 
the  notary." 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions!"  resumed  the  princes.s,  with  deep 
dejection.  "  It  is  an  immense  and  sovereign  power — and  you  have  re- 
nounced— you  have  not  struggled  for  it,  by  every  possible  means,  and 
till  the  last  moment?" 

"Madame,  I  have  done  all  that  I  could! — notwithstanding  the 
treachery  of  Gabriel,  who  this  very  morning  declared  that  he  renounced 
us,  and  separated  from  the  Society." 

"  Ungrateful!"  said  the  princess,  simply  enough. 

"  The  deed  of  gift,  which  I  had  the  precaution  to  have  prepared  by 
the  notary,  was  in  such  good,  legal  form  that,  in  spite  of  the  objec- 
tions of  that  accursed  soldier  and  his  son,  the  notary  had  put  me  in 
possession  of  the  treasure." 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millton-j!"  repeated  the  princess,  clasping 
her  hands  together.     "  It  is  like  a  dream!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  bitterly,  "  for  us,  this  possession  i» 
indeed  a  dream,  for  a  codicil  has  been  discovered,  which  puts  olf  for 
three  months  and  a  half  all  the  testamentary  provisions.  Now  that  our 
very  precautions  have  roused  the  suspicion  of  all  tl>ese  heirs— now  that 
they  know  the  enormous  amount  at  stake — they  will  be  upon  their 
guard;  and  all  is  lost." 

"  But  this  codicil?  who  is  the  wretch  that  produced  it?" 

"A  woman." 

"  What  woman?" 

•'Some  wandering  creature  that  Gabriel  says  he  met  in  America, 
where  she  saved  his  life." 

"  And  how  could  this  woman  be  there — how  could  she  know  the 
existence  of  this  codicil?" 

"  I  think  it  was  all  arranged  with  a  miserable  Jew,  the  guardian  of  the 
house,  whose  family  has  had  charge  of  the  funds  for  three  generations; 
he  had  no  doubt  some  secret  instructions,  in  case  he  su.spected  the  de- 
tention of  any  of  the  heirs,  for  this  Marius  de  Eeunepont  had  foreseen 
that  our  Company  would  keep  their  eyes  open  upon  his  race." 

"  But  can  j'ou  not  dispute  the  validity  of  this  codicil?" 

"  What,  go  to  law  in  these  times— litigate  about  n  will — incur  the 
certainty  of  a  thousand  clamors,  with  no  security  for  success?  It  is  bad 
enough,  that  all  this  should  get  wind.  Alas!  it  is  terrible.  So  near 
the  goal!  after  so  much  care  and  trouble.  An  affair  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  so  much  perseverance,  during  a  century  and  a  half!" 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millionsl"  said  the  princess.  "  Tlie  order 
would  have  had  no  need  to  look  for  establishments  in  foreign  countries; 
with  such  resources,  it  would  have  been  able  to  impose  itself  upon 
France." 

•♦Yes,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  bitterness;  "by  means  of 
education,  we  might  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  consequences  were  altogether  incalculable."  Then,  stamping  with 
his  foot,  he  resumed:  "  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  with 
rage.    An  affair  so  wisely,  ably,  patiently  conducted!" 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope?" 

"  Only  if  Gabriel  should  not  revoke  his  donation,  in  as  far  as  concerns 
himself.  This  alone  would  be  a  considerable  sum — not  loss  than  thirty 
millions." 

"It  is  enormous — it  is  almost  what  you  hoped,"  said  the  princes*? 
**Ui©ii  why  despair?"  ?.  — 
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"  Because  it  is  evident  that  Gabriel  ^nll  dispute  this  donation.  How. 
ever  legal  it  may  be,  lie  will  find  means  to  annul  it,  now  that  he  is  free< 
informed  as  to  our  designs,  and  surrounded  by  his  adopted  family.  I 
tell  you  that  all  is  lost.  There  is  no  hope  left.  I  think  it  will  even  be 
prudent  to  write  to  Rome,  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  Paris  for  awhile. 
This  town  is  odious  to  me!" 

"  Oh,  yes!  I  see  that  no  hope  is  left — since  you,  my  friend,  have  de- 
cided to  almost  fly." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  completely  discouraged  and  broken  down;  this 
terrible  blow  had  destroyed  all  life  and  energy  within  him.  He  threw 
Tiimself  back  in  an  arm-chair,  quite  overcome. 

During  the  preceding  interview,  Rodin  was  standing  humbly  near  th« 
door,  with  his  old  hat  in  his  hand. 

Two  or  three  times,  at  certain  passages  in  the  conversation  between 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  sodus, 
whose  wrath  appeared  to  be  concentrated,  was  slightly  colored,  and  his 
flabby  eyelids  were  tinged  with  red,  as  if  the  blood  mounted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  interior  struggle;  iiut,  immediately  after,  his  dull  counte- 
nance resumed  its  pallid  hue. 

"I  must  write  instantly  to  Rome,  to  announce  this  defeat,  which  haa 
become  an  event  of  much  importance,  because  it  overthrows  immenso 
hopes,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  much  depressed. 

The  reverend  father  had  remained  seated;  pointing  to  a  table,  he  said 
to  Rodin,  with  au  abrupt  and  haughty  air:  "Write!" 

The  sochis  placed  his  hat  on  the  ground,  answered  with  a  respectful 
bow  the  command  of  the  reverend  father,  and  with  stooping  head,  and 
slanting  walk,  went  to  seat  himself  on  a  chair,  that  stood  before  a  desk. 
Then  taking  pen  and  paper,  he  waited,  silent  and  motionless,  for  the 
dictation  of  his  superior. 

"With  your  permission,  princess?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier.  The  latter  answered  by  a  movement  of  impatienc.'",  as 
if  she  reproached  him  for  the  formal  demand  at  such  a  time.  Ti'j 
reverend  father  bowed,  and  dictated  these  words  in  a  hoarse  and  holL/W 
voice:  "  All  our  hopes,  which  of  late  had  become  almost  certaintieij, 
iave  been  suddenly  defeated.  The  affair  of  the  Rennepont  inherit- 
ance, in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  employed  upon  it,  has  completely 
and  finally  feiled.  At  the  point  to  which  matters  had  been  brought,  it  is 
unfortunately  worse  than  a  failure;  it  is  a  most  disastrous  event  for  the 
Society,  which  was  clearly  entitled  to  this  property,  fraudulently  with- 
drawn from  a  confiscation  made  in  our  favor.  My  conscience  at  least 
bears  witness,  that,  to  the  last  moment,  I  did  all  that  was  possible  to  de- 
fend and  secure  our  rights.  But  I  repeat,  we  must  consider  this  import- 
ant afTair  as  lost  absolutely  and  forever,  and  think  no  more  about  it." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  dictating.  Father  d'Aigrigny's  back  was  turned  to- 
ward Rodin.  At  a  sudden  movement  made  by  the  socim,  in  rising  and 
throwing  his  pen  upon  the  table,  instead  of  continuing  to  write,  the 
reverend  father  turned  round,  and,  looking  at  Rodin  with  profound  as- 
tonishment, said  to  him:  "  Well!  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

"It  iS  time  to  end  this— the  man  is  mad!"  said  Rodin  to  himself,  as  ho 
advanced  slowly  toward  the  chimney-piece, 

"  Whatl — you  quit  your  place — you  cease  writing?"  said  the  reverend 
father,  in  amazement.  Then,  addressing  the  princess,  who  shared  in  his 
astonishment,  he  added,  as  he  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  soclus: 
"  He  is  losing  his  senses." 

"  Forgive  him,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Dizicr;  **  It  is,  no  doubt, 
the  emotion  caused  by  the  ruin  of  this  alTair." 

"  Thank  the  princess,  return  to  your  place,  and  contiiuie  to  writfi," 
aald  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  in  a  tone  of  disdainful  compassion,  as, 
with  Imperious  finger,  he  iiointed  to  the  table. 

Tbe  t0piu9,  perfectly  iudifferont  to  this  uow  order,  appruHghed  the  &r» 
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place,  toward  -which  he  turned  his  arched  back,  planted  hlmseif  firmly 
on  his  logs,  stamped  on  the  carpet  with  the  heel  of  his  great,  oiled  shoes, 
crossed  his  hands  beneath  the  flaps  of  his  old,  greasy  coat,  and,  lifting 
his  head,  looked  fixedly  at  Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  socius  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  but  his  hideous  countenance,  now  flushed,  suddenly 
revealed  such  a  sense  of  superiority,  and  such  sovereign  contempt  for 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  mingled  with  so  calm  and  serene  a  daring,  that  the 
reverend  father  and  the  princess  were  quite  confounded  by  it.  They  felt 
themselves  overawed  ^)y  this  little,  old  man,  so  sordid  and  so  ugly. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  knew  too  well  the  customs  of  the  Company  to  believe 
his  humble  secretary  capable  of  assuming  so  suddenly  these  airs  of  tran- 
scendant  superiority,  without  a  motive,  or  rather  without  a  positive 
right.  Late,  too  late,  the  reverend  father  perceived,  that  this  subordinate 
agent  might  be  partly  a  spy,  partly  an  experienced  assistant,  who, 
according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  order,  had  the  power  and  mission 
to  depose  and  provisionally  replace,  in  certain  urgent  cases,  the  incapa- 
iDle  person  over  whom  he  was  stationed  as  a  guard. 

The  reverend  father  was  not  deceived!  From  the  general  to  the  pro- 
Tincials,  and  to  the  rectors  gf  the  colleges,  all  the  superior  members  of 
the  order  have  stationed  near  them  often  without  their  knowledge,  and 
In  apparently  the  lowest  capacities,  men  able  to  assume  their  functions 
at  any  given  moment,  and  who,  with  this  view,  constantly  keep  up  a 
direct  correspondence  with  Rome. 

From  the  moment  Rodin  had  assumed  this  position,  the  manners  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  generally  so  haughty,  underwent  a  change.  Though 
it  cost  him  a  good  deal,  he  said  with  hesitation,  mingled  with  deference: 
"  You  have,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  command  me — though  hitherto  I  have 
commanded." 

Rodin,  without  answering,  drew  from  his  well-rubbed  and  greasy 
pocket-pook  a  slip  of  paper,  stamped  upon  both  sides,  and  on  which  were 
written  several  lines  in  Latin. 

"When  he  had  read  it.  Father  d'Aigriguy  pressed  the  paper  respectfully, 
even  religiously,  to  his  lips;  then  he  returned  it  to  Rodin,  with  a  low 
bow.  When  he  again  raised  his  head  he  was  purple  with  shame  and  vex- 
ation. Notwithstanding  his  habits  of  passive  obedience  and  immiitable 
respect  for  the  will  of  the  order,  he  felt  a  bitter  and  violent  rage  at  see- 
ing himself  thus  abruptly  deposed  from  power.  That  was  not  all. 
Though,  for  a  long  time  past,  all  relations  of  gallantry  had  ceased  be- 
tween him  and  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  the  latter  was  not  the  less  a 
woman;  and  for  him  to  suffer  this  humiWation  171  presence  of  a  woman  was, 
undoubtedly,  cruel,  as,  notwithstanding  his  entrance  into  the  order,  he 
had  not  wholly  laid  aside  the  character  of  the  man  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  princess,  instead  of  appearing  hurt  and  offended  by  this 
sudden  transformation  of  the  superior  into  a  subaltern,  and  of  the 
subaltern  into  the  superior,  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  sort  of  curiosity 
mingled  with  interest. 

As  a  woman — as  a  woman,  intensely  ambitious,  seeking  to  connect 
herself  with  every  powerful  influence — the  princess  loved  this  strange 
species  of  contrast.  She  found  it  curious  and  interesting,  to  see  this 
man,  almost  in  rags,  mean  in  appearance,  and  ignobly  ugly,  and  but 
lately  the  most  humble  of  subordinates,  look  down  from  the  height  of 
his  superior  intelligence  upon  the  nobleman  by  birth,  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  just  before  so  considerable  a  personage 
lu  the  Society. 

From  that  moment,  as  the  more  important  personage  of  the  two, 
Rodin  completely  took  the  place  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  in  the  mind  of  the 
princess. 

The  first  pang  of  humiliation  over,  the  reverend  father,  though  his 
pride  bled  inwardly,  applied  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  behav« 
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with  redoabled  courtes>'  toward  Rodin,  who  had  become  his  snperior  by 
ttiis  abrupt  change  of  fortune. 

But  the  ex-sodus,  incapable  of  appreciating,  or  rather  acknowledging 
these  delicate  shades  of  manner,  established  himself  at  once,  firmly. 
Imperiously,  brutally,  in  his  new  position,  not  from  any  reaction  of 
offended  pride,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  what  he  was  really  worth. 
A  long  acquaintance  with  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  revealed  to  him  the 
inferiority  of  the  latter. 

"  You  threw  away  your  pen,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  with 
an  extreme  deference,  "  whilst  I  was  dictating  a  note  for  Rome.  Will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  how  I  have  acted  wrong?" 

"Directly,"  replied  Rodin,  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice.  "For  a  long 
time  this  affair  appeared  to  me  above  your  strength;  but  I  abstained 
from  interfering.  And  yet  what  mistakes! — what  poverty  of  invention! 
— what  coarseness  in  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  to  bear!" 

"lean  hardly  understand  your  reproaches,"  answered  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, mildly,  though  a  secret  bitterness  made  its  way  through  his  ap- 
parent submission.  "  Was  not  the  success  certain,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  codicil?  Did  you  not  yourself  assist  in  the  measures  that  you  now 
blame?" 

"  Yon  commanded  then,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  obey.  Besides,  you 
■were  just  on  the  point  of  succeeding — not  because  of  the  means  you  had 
taken — but  in  spite  of  those  means,  vrtth  all  their  awkward  and  revolt- 
ing brutality." 

"  Sir — you  are  severe,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  am  just.  One  must  be  prodigiously  clever,  truly,  to  shut  up  any 
one  in  a  room,  and  then  lock  the  door!  And  yet,  what  else  have  you  • 
done?  The  daughters  of  General  Simon? — imprisoned  at  Leipsic,  shut 
lip  in  a  convent  at  Paris!  Adrienne  de  Cardoville? — placed  in  con- 
flnement.  Couche-tout-Nu? — put  in  prison.  Djalma? — quieted  by  a 
narcotic.  One  only  ingenious  method,  and  a  thousand  times  safer, 
because  it  acted  morally,  not  materially,  was  employed  to  remove  Mr. 
liardy.  As  for  your  other  proceedings — they  were  all  bad,  uncer- 
tain, dangerous.  Why? — Because  they  were  violent,  and  that  violence 
provokes  violence.  Then  it  is  no  longer  a  straggle  of  keen,  skillful, 
persevering  men,  seeing  tlirough  the  darkness  in  which  they  love  to  walk 
— but  a  match  of  fisticuffs  in  the  open  day.  Though  we  should  be 
always  in  action,  we  should  always  shrink  from  view;  and  yet  you  could 
find  no  better  plan  than  to  draw  universal  attention  to  us  by  proceedings 
at  once  brutal  and  deplorably  notorious.  To  make  them  more  secret, 
you  call  in  the  guard,  the  commissary  of  police,  the  jailers,  for  your  ac- 
complices! It  is  pitiable,  sir;  nothing  but  tlie  most  brilliant  success 
could  cover  wretched  folly,  and  this  success  has  been  wanting." 

"Sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  deeply  hurt,  for  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  unable  to  conceal  the  sort  of  admiration  caused  in  her  by  the 
plain,  decisive  words  of  Rodin,  looked  at  her  old  lover  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  say,  ?ie  is  rifjht;  "  sir,  you  are  mi)re  than  severe  in  your  judg- 
ment: and,  notwithstanding  the  deference  I  owe  to  you,  I  must  observe, 
that  I  am  not  accustomed " 

"  Tliere  are  many  other  tilings  to  which  you  are  not  accustomed," 
aald  Rodin,  harshly,  interrupting  the  reverend  father;  "  but  you  will  ac- 
custom yourself  to  them.  You  have  hitherto  had  a  false  idea  of  your 
own  value.  Tliere  is  the  old  h^avt^n  of  tlie  soldier  and  the  worldling  fer- 
menting within  you,  which  deprives  your  reason  of  tlie  coolness,  lucid- 
ity, and  penetration  that  it  ouglit  to  possess.  You  liave  been  a  fine 
military  olllcer,  brisk  and  gay,  forenio.st  in  wars  antl  fostivals,  with 
plciiHUre  and  women.  These  tilings  have  half  worn  you  out.  You  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  siibalt(Tii;  you  are  already  judged.  You  will 
always  want  that  vigor  and  concentration  of  Jiiind  wliich  governs  men 
aod  events.    The  vigor  and  coiiecMtialit/a  o£  uiiud  I  have— and  do  J9% 
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know  why?  It  is  because,  solely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  (jo'mpany, 
I  have  always  been  ugly,  dirty,  unloved,  unloving — I  have  all  my  numhood 
about  me!" 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  full  of  cynical  pride,  Rodin  was  truly 
fearful.  The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  thought  him  almost  handsome  with 
energy  and  audacity. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  feeling  himself  overawed,  invincibly  and  inexor- 
ably, by  this  diabolical  being,  made  a  last  effort  to  resist,  and  ex- 
claimed: "  Oh,  sir!  these  boastings  are  no  proofs  of  valor  and  power. 
We  shall  see  you  at  work." 

"Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  coolly;  "and  do  you  know  at  what  work?" 
Rodin  was  fond  of  this  interrogative  mode  of  expression.  "  Why,  at 
the  work  that  you  so  basely  abandon." 

"  Whatl"  cried  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  for  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
stupefied  at  the  audacity  of  Rodin,  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  I  say,"  resumed  Rodin,  slowly,  "  that  I  undertake  to  bring  to  a  good 
Issue  this  affair  of  the  Rennepont  inheritance,  which  appears  to  you  so 
desperate." 
"  You  9"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny.    "  You  ?" 
"I." 

"  But  they  have  unmasked  our  maneuvers." 
"  So  much  the  better;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  invent  others." 
"  But  they  will  suspect  us  in  everything." 

"  So  much  the  better:  the  success  that  is  diflScult  is  the  most  certain.'* 
"  What!  you  hope  to  make  Gabiyel  consent  not  to  revoke  his  donation, 
which  is  perhaps  already  illegal  ?' ' 

"  I  mean  to  hring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  two 
hundred  and  twelve  millions,  of  which  they  wish  to  cheat  us.  Is  that 
slear?"  » 

"It  is  clear— but  impossible." 

"  And  I  tell  yoii  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  possible.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand, short-sighted  as  you  are!"  cried  Rodin,  animated  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  cadaverous  face  became  sligntly  colored;  "do  you  not  under- 
Btand  that  it  is  no  longer  in  our  choice  to  hesitate?  Either  these  two 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  must  be  ours — and  then  the  re-establish- 
ment of  our  sovereign  influence  in  France  is  sure — for,  in  these  venal 
times,  with  such  a  sum  at  command,  you  may  bribe  or  overtlirow  a 
government,  or  light  up  the  flame  of  civil  war,  and  restore  legitimacy, 
which  is  our  natural  ally,  and,  owing  all  to  us,  would  give  us  all  in 

return " 

"  That  is  clear,"  cried  the  princess,  clasping  her  hands  in  admiration. 
"  If,  on  the  contrary,"  resumed  Rodin,  "these  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  the  Renneponts,  it  will  bo 
our  ruin  and  destruction.  We  shall  create  a  stock  of  bitter  and  implac- 
able enemies.  Have  you  not  heard  the  execrable  designs  of  that  Ren- 
nepont, with  regard  to  the  association  he  recommends,  and  which,  by 
an  accursed  fatality,  his  race  are  just  in  a  condition  to  realize?  Think 
of  tlie  forces  that  would  rally  round  these  millions.  There  would  be 
Marshal  Simon,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  daughters — that  is,  the  man 
of  the  people  become  a  duke,  without  being  the  vainer  for  it,  which 
secures  his  influence  with  the  mob,  because  the  military  spirit  and  Bona- 
pariis7n  still  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  populace,  the  traditions 
of  national  honor  and  glory.  There  would  be  Francis  Hardy,  the  liberal, 
independent,  enlightened  citizen,  the  type  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
the  friend  of  progress,  the  benefactor  of  liis  workmen.  There  would  be 
Gabriel— the  good  priest  as  they  say! — the  apostle  of  the  primitive  gospel, 
the  representative  of  the  democracy  of  the  churclv,  of  the  poor  country- 
curate  as  opposed  to  the  rich  bishop,  the  tiller  of  the  vine  as  opposed  to 
bimwho  sits  in  the  shade  of  it;  the  propagator  of  a'l  the  ideas  of  frater- 
Wty,  emancipation,  progress — «o  use  their  own  jargMi — «.nd  that,  ndt  ia 
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the  name  of  revolntionarj'  and  incendiary  politics,  but  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  in  the  name  of  a  religion  of  charity,  love,  and  peace — to  speak 
as  they  speak.  There,  too,  would  be  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  the  type  of 
elegance,  grace,  and  beauty,  the  priestess  of  the  senses,  which  she 
deifies  by  refining  and  cultivating  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  her  wit 
and  audacity;  you  know  them  but  too  well.  No  one  could  be  mora 
\i\  ngerous  to  us  than  this  creature,  a  patrician  in  blood,  a  plebeian  in 
iitart,  a  poet  In  imagination.  Then,  too,  there  would  be  the  Priuo* 
Djalma,  chivalrous,  bold,  ready  for  adventure,  knowing  nothing  of 
civilized  life,  implacable  in  his  hate  as  in  his  affection,  a  terrible  in- 
strument for  whoever  can  make  use  of  him.  In  this  detestable  family, 
even  such  a  wretch  as  Couche-tout-Nu,  who  in  himself  is  of  no  value, 
raised  and  purified  by  the  contact  of  these  generous  and  expansive 
natures  (even  as  they  call  him),  might  represent  the  working  class,  and 
take  a  large  share  in  the  influence  of  that  association.  Now  do  you  not 
think  that  if  all  those  people,  akeady  exasperated  against  us,  because 
(as  they  say)  we  have  wished  to  rob  them,  should  follow  the  detestable 
counsels  of  this  Rennepoint,  should  unite  their  forces  around  this  immense 
fortune,  which  would  strengthen  them  a  hundred-fold — do  you  not  think 
that,  if  they  declare  a  deadly  war  against  us,  they  will  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  that  we  have  ever  had?  I  tell  you,  that  the  Company 
has  never  been  in  such  serious  peril-;  yes,  it  is  now  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  We  must  no  longer  defend  ourselves,  but  lead  the  attack,  so  as 
to  annihilate  this  accursed  race  of  Rennepont,  and  obtain  possession  of 
these  millions." 

At  this  picture,  drawn  by  Rodin,  witn  a  feverish  animation,  which 
had  only  the  more  influence  fi'om  its  rarity,  the  princess  and  father 
d'Aigrigny  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion. 

"  I  confess,"  said  the  reverend  father  to  Rodin,  "  I  had  not  considered 
all  th^  dangerous  consequences  of  this  association,  recommended  by  Mr. 
de  Rennepont.  I  believe  that  the  heirs,  from  the  characters  we  know 
them  to  be  possessed  of,  would  wish  to  realize  this  Utopia.  The  peril  la 
great  and  pressing;  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  What,  sir?  You  have  to  act  upon  ignorant,  heroic,  enthusiastic  nat- 
ures like  Djalma's — sensual  and  eccentric  characters  like  Adrienne  de 
Cardoville's — simple  and  ingenuous  minds  like  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon's 
— honest  and  frank  dispositions  like  Frances  Hardy's — angelic  and 
pure  souls  like  Gabriel's — brutal  and  stupid  instincts  like  Couche-tout- 
Nu's — and  you  ask:     What  is  to  be  doneP' 

*'  In  truth,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  believe  it.  Yoiu-  past  conduct  shows  as  much,"  replied  Rodin, 
contemptuously.  "  You  have  had  recourse  to  the  lowest  and  most  me- 
chanical contrivances,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  noble  and  generous 
passions,  which,  once  united,  would  constitute  so  formidable  a  bond; 
but  wliich,  now  divided  and  isolated,  are  open  to  every  surprise,  every 
ccduction,  every  attack! — Uo  you  at  length  imderstand  me? — not  yet?" 
•dded  Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Answer  me— do  people  die  of 
despair?" 

"Yes." 

•  May  not  the  gratitude  of  successful  love  reach  the  last  Uniita  of  in- 
naoe  generosity?'' 

'-  Yea" 

"  May  there  not  be  such  horrible  deceptions,  that  suicide  is  the  only 
refuge  from  frightful  reulitiosV" 

"Yes." 

"  May  not  the  excess  of  Jiensuality  lead  to  the  tomb  by  a  slow  and 
ToluptuouB  agony?" 

"Yes." 

"  Are  there  not  in  life  such  terrible  circumstances,  that  the  most 
irorldly,  the  Urmest,  the  most  impioiu  characters,  throw  themselye* 
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blindly,  overwhelmed  ■with  despair,  into  the  arms  of  roligion,  and  aban« 
don  all  earthly  greatness  for  sackcloth,  and  prayers,  and  solitude?" 

"Yes." 

"  Are  there  not  a  thousand  occasions  in  which  the  reaction  of  the  pas- 
sions works  the  most  extraordinary  changes,  and  l)riug3  about  the  most 
tragic  catastrophies  in  the  life  of  man  and  woman?" 

"No  doubt."  • 

"Well,  then!  why  ask  me:     What  ix  to  be  dom? — What  would  you  say, 

'  for  example,  if,  before  three  montlis  are  over,  the  most  dangerous  mem- 

I  bers  of  this  family  of  the  Rennepoiits  should  come  to  implore,  upon  their 

knees,  admission  to  that  very  Society  wliich  they  now  hold  in  horror, 

and  from  which  (ialjricl  has  just  separated?" 

"Such  a  conversion  is  impossible,"  cried  Father d'Aigrigiiy. 

"Impossible?  "What  were  ?/o«then,  sir,  fifteen  years  ago?"  said  Rodin. 
"  An  impious  and  debauched  man  of  tlie  world.  And  yet  you  came  to 
■Ds,  and  your  wealth  became  ours.  What'  we  have  conquered  princes, 
kings,  popes!  we  have  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  our  unity  magnifi- 
cent intelligences,  which,  from  afar,  shone  with  too  dazzling  a  light;  we 
have  all  but  governed  two  worlds;  we  have  perpetuated  our  Society,  full 
of  life,  rich,  and  formidable,  even  to  this  day,  through  all  the  hate,  and 
all  the  persecutions  that  have  assailed  us;  and  yet  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  a  single  family,  Avhich  threatens  our  Company,  and  has 
despoiled  us  of  a  large  fortune? — "What!  we  are  not  skillful  enough  to  ob- 
tain this  result,  without  having  recourse  to  awkward  aud  dangerous  vio- 
lence?— You  do  not  know,  then,  the  immense  tield  tliat  is  thrown  open,  by 
the  mutually  destructive  power  of  human  i)assions,  skillfully  combined, 
opposed,  restrained,  excited? — particularly,"  added  Rodin,  with  » 
strange  smile,  "  when,  thanks.'  to  a  powerful  allj',  these  passions  are  sure 
to  be  redoubled  in  ardor  and  energy." 

"What  ally?"  asked  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who,  as  well  as  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  felt  a  sort  of  admiration  mixed  with  terror. 

*  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  without  answering  the  reverend  father;  "this 
formidable  ally,  who  comes  to  our  assistance,  may  bring  about  the  most 
astonishing  transformations — make  the  coward  brave,  aud  the  impious 
credulous,  and  the  gentle  ferocious " 

"But  this  ally!"  cried  the  princess,  oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of 
fear.    "  This  great  and  formidable  ally — who  is  he?" 

"If  he  comes,"  resumed  Rodin,  still  impassible,  "the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous,  every  moment  in  danger  of  death,  will  have  no  advantaga 
over  the  sick  man  at  his  last  gasp." 

"  But  who  is  this  ally?"  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  more  and  more 
alarmed,  for  as  the  picture  became  darker  the  face  of  Rodin  became 
more  cadaverous. 
■  "  This  ally,  wlio  can  decimate  a  population,  may  carry  with  him  in  the 
f  shroud  that  he  drags  at  his  heels,  the  whole  of  an  accursed  race!  bu8 
even  he  must  respect  the  life  of  that  great  body,  which  does  not  perish 
With  the  death  of  its  members — for  the  spirit  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is 
immoral!" 

"And  this  ally?" 

"  Oh!  this  ally,''  resumed  Rodin,  "who  advances  with  slow  steps,  an4 
Whose  terrible  coming  is  announced  by  mournful  presentiments " 

"Is " 

"  The  Cholera!" 

At  these  words,  pronounced  by  Rodin  in  an  abrupt  voice,  the  princesg 
and  Father  d'Aierigny  ^-ew  pale,  and  treml)led. 

The  look  of  Rodin  was  gloomy,  and  icy  cold,  like  that  of  a  specter. 
For  some  moments,  the  silence  of  the  tomb  reigned  in  the  saloon, 

Rodia  was  the  first  to  break  it.  Still  impassible,  he  pointed  with  im- 
perious gesture  to  ths  table,  where  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  himaetf 
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been  humbly  seated,  and  said  in  a  sharp  voice  to  Father  uAigrignyt 
"Write!" 

The  reverend  father  started  at  first  with  surprise;  then,  remembering 
that  from  a  superior  he  had  become  a  subaltern,  he  rose,  bowed  lowly 
to  Rodin,  as  he  passed  before  him,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  took  the 
pen,  and  said:  "  I  am  ready." 

Rodin  dictated,  and  the  reverend  father  wrote  as  follows:  "  By  the 
"mismanagement  of  the  Reverend  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  affair  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Rennepont  family  has  been  seriously  compromised. 
The  sum  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  check  we  have  received,  we  believe  we  may  safely  promise  to 
prevent  these  Renneponis  from  injuring  the  Society,  and  to  restore  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  to  their  legitimate  possessors.  We  only 
ask  for  the  most  complete  and  extensive  powers." 

******* 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Rodin  left  the  Hotel  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  brushing  with  his  sleeve  the  old  greasy  hat,  which  he  had  pulled 
off  to  return  the  galute  of  the  porter  by  a  very  low  bow. 

[bind  of  vol.  I.J 
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PART  X. 

THE  PROTECTOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    UNXNOWH. 

Thb  following  scene  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  In  whlck 
Father  d'Agrigny  had  been  so  rudely  degraded  by  Kodin  to  the  subaltern 
position  formerly  occupied  by  the  sodus. 

*  *****  4f- 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rue  Clovis  is  one  the  most  solitary  streets  In 
the  quarter  of  the  Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve.  At  the  epoch  of  this  narra- 
tive, the  house  No.  4,  in  this  street,  was  composed  of  one  principal  build- 
ing, through  which  ran  a  dark  passage,  leading  to  a  little,  gloomy  court, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  second  building,  in  a  singularly  miserable  and 
dilapidated  condition. 

On  the  ground- floor,  in  front  of  the  house,  was  a  half-subterranean 
shop,  in  which  they  sold  charcoal,  fagots,  vegetables,  and  milk. 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  bad  just  struck.  The  mistress  of  the  shop, 
named  Mother  Arseue,  an  old  woman  of  a  mild,  sickly  countenance,  clad 
in  a  divss  of  brown ^tuff,  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  round  hor  head, 
was  mounted  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs  which  led  down  to  her  door, 
and  was  emploj'ed  in  setting  out  her  goods — that  is,  on  one  side  of  the 
door  she  placed  a  tin  milk-can,  and  on  the  other  some  bunches  of  stale 
vegetables,  flanked  with  yellow  cabbages.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  in 
the  shadowy  depths  of  the  cellar,  one  could  see  the  light  of  the  bm'ning 
charcoal  in  a  little  stove. 

This  shop,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  passage,  served  as  a  porter's 
lodge,  and  the  old  woman  acted  as  portress. 

On  a  sudden,  a  pretty  little  creature,  coming  from  the  house,  entered 
lightly  and  merrily  the  shop  of  Mother  Arsene. 

This  young  girl  was  Kose-Fompon,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal — Rose-Pompon,  a  icidoic  for  the  moment,  whose  baechaualiau 
cicisbio -Kas  Xiai-Moidin,  the  orthodox  scapegrace,  who  on  occasion,  after 
drinking  his  fill  could  transform  himself  into  Jacques  Dumouliu,  the  re- 
ligious writer,  and  pass  gayly  from  disheveled  dances  to  ultramontane 
polemics;  frooi  JuH-Uovm  tulips  to  Catiiolic  pamphlets. 
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Rose-rompon  had  just  quitted  her  bed,  as  appeared  by  the  negii^eno* 
of  her  strange  morning  costume;  no  doubt  for  want  of  "any  other  Jiead- 
dress,  en  her  beautiful  light  hair,  smooth  and  well-combed,  was  stuck 
jauntily  a  foragiug-cap,  borrowed  from  her  masquerading  equipments. 
Nothing  could  be  more  sprightly  than  that  face,  seventeen  years  old, 
rosy,  fresh,  dimpled,  and  brilUautly  liglited  up  by  a  pair  of  gf  y,  spark- 
ling blue  eyes.  Rose-Pompon  was  so  closely  enveloped  from  t be  neck 
to  the  feet  in  a  re  i  and  green  plaid  cloak,  rather  faded,  that  one  could 
guess  the  cause  of  her  modest  embarrassment.  Hernakvd  feet,  so  whit3 
that  one  could  not  tell  whether  she  woj-e  stcckingsor  not,  were  slipped 
into  little  morocco  shoes,  with  plated  bttckles.  It  was  easy  to  perceivs 
that  her  cloak  concealed  some  article  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"Good-day,  Mademoiselle  Rose-Pompon,"  said  Mother  Arsene,  witb 
a  kindly  an-;  '•  you  are  early  this  morning.  Have  you  not,  then,  had  a 
dance  last  night?" 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.  Mother  Arsene;  I  have  no  heart  to  dance.  That 
poor  Cepliyse" — the  Queen-Bacchanal,  sister  of  La  Mayeux — "has 
done  nothing  but  cry  all  night.  She  cannot  console  herself  that  her  lover 
should  be  in  prison." 

"Now  look,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  must  speak  to 
jrou  about  your  ^iend  Cephyse.     You  won't  be  angry?" 

"Am  I  ever  angry?"  sii.id  Rose-Pompon  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Philemon  will' scold  me  on  his  return?" 

"  Scold  you!  for  what?" 

"  Because  of  his  rooms,  that  you  occupy." 

"Why,  Mother  Arsene,  did  notl'hilemon  tell  you  that,  in  his  absence, 
I  was  to  be  as  much  mistress  of  his  two  rooms  as  I  am  of  himself?" 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  you,  mademoiselle,  but  of  your  friend  Cephyse,  ' 
whom  you  have  also  brought  to  occupy  Mr.  Philemon's  lodgings." 

"  And  where  would  she  have  gone  without  me,  niy  good  Mother  Arsene? 
Bince  her  lover  was  arrested  she  has  not  dared  to  return  home,  because 
8he  owes  so  many  quarters.  Seeing  her  troubles,  I  said  to  her:  'Come 
and  lodge  at  t'hiiemon's.  When  he  returns,  we  must  tiud  another  place 
for  thee.'" 

"  Well,  mademoiselle— if  you  only  assure  me  that  Mr.  Philemon  will 
not  be  angry " 

"Angry!  and  for  what?  That  we  spoil  liis  things?  A  fine  set  of 
things  he  has  to  spoil!  1  broke  his  last  cup  yesterday — and  am  forced 
to  fetch  the  milk  in  this  droll  affair." 

So  saying,  and  laughing  with  all  her  might,  Rose-Pompon  drew  her 
pretty  little  white  arm  from  under  her  cloak,  and  presented  to  Mother 
Arsene  one  of  those  champagne  glasses  of  colossal  capacity  whicii  hold 
about  a  bottle.  • 

"Ah,  dear!"  said  the  greengrocer,  in  amazement;  "  it  is  like  a  g.ass 
trumpet." 

"  It  is  Philemon's  grand  gala-glass,  which  tlicy  gave  hmz  when  he  too^ 
his  derives  in  lioatiug,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  gravely. 

"And  to  think  you  must  put  your  milk  in  it,"  I  am  really  ashamed," 
»aid  Mother  Arsene. 

"So  am  1!  If  I  were  to  meet  any  one  on  the  stairs,  holding  this  glass 
In  my  hiitid  like  a  wax  lajier,  I  should  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  I 
should  break  th(!  last  rcmuant  of  Philemon's  bazar,  and  he  would  givo 
me  his  malediction." 

"  There  is  no  danger  that  you  will  meet  any  one.  The  flrst-floor  is  gonn 
out,  and  the  Kecf)nd  gets  up  late." 

"Talking  of  lodgers,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  is  there  not  a  room  to  let 
on  the  sec'ond-floor  at  the  bottom  of  the  court?  It  might  do  for  Cephys« 
when  Pliilemon  comes  ba(;k." 

"  Ye.s,  there  is  a  little  closet  In  the  roof — ^Just  over  the  rooms  of  th* 
ipvfterlous  o'd  fellow,"  "^id  Mother  A-.senft 
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"  Ah,  yes'.  Tavner  Charlemagne.  Have  you  found  out  anything  more 
about  him?" 

"  Dear  me,  no,  mademoiselle!  only  that  he  came  this  mnrnin|w  at  break 
cf  day,  and  knocked  at  my  shutterf.  '  Have  you  received  a  letter  for 
me,  my  good  lady?'  said  he — for  he  is  always  so  polite,  the  dear  man  I — 
•No,  sir,'  said  I. — '"Well,  then,  pray  don't  disturb  yourself,  my  good 
lady!'  said  be;  '  1  will  call  again.'    And  so  he  went  away," 

"  Does  he  never  sleep  in  the  house?" 

"  Never.  No  doubt,  he  lodges  somewhere  else — but  be  passes  8ome 
hours  here,  once  every  four  or  five  days." 

•'And  he  always  comes  alone?" 

"Always." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?  Does  he  never  manage  to  slip  In  some  littl« 
puss  of  a  woman?  Take  care,  or  Philemon  will  give  you  notice  to  quit," 
said  Rose-Pompon,  with  an  air  of  mock  modesty. 

"Mr.  Charlemagne  with  a  woman!  Ah,  poor,  dear  man!"  said  th« 
greengrocer,  raising  her  hands  to  heaven;  "if  you  saw  him,  witli  his 
greasy  hat,  his  old  gray  coat,  liis  patched  umbrella,  and  his  simple  face, 
he  looks  more  like  a  saint  than  anything  else." 

"  But  then,  Mother  Arseue,  what  does  he  do  here,  all  alone  for  hours, 
in  that  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  court,  where  one  can  hardly  see  at  noon- 
day?" 

"  That's  what  I  ask  myself,  mademoiselle;  what  can  he  be  doing?  It 
can't  be,  that  he  comes  to  look  at  his  furniture,  for  he  has  nothing  but 
a  flock-bed,  a  table,  a  stove,  a  chair,  and  an  old  trunk." 

"Somewhat  in  the  style  of  Philemon's  establishment,"  said  Rose- 
Pompon. 

"  Well,  notwithstanding  that,  mademoiselle,  he  is  as  much  afraid  that 
any  one  should  come  into  his  room,  as  if  we  were  all  tliieves,  and  his 
furniture  was  made  of  massy  gold.  He  has  had  a  patent  lock  put  on  the 
door,  at  his  own  expense;  he  ne'^er  leaves  me  his  key;  and  he  lights  the 
fire  himself,  rather  than  let  anybody  into  his  room." 

"  And  you  say  that  he  is  old?" 

"  Yes,  maderaoisslle — fifty  or  sixty." 

"And  ugly?" 

"  Just  fancy,  too  little  viper's  eyes,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  bored 
with  a  gimlet,  in  a  face  as  pale  as  death — so  pale,  that  the  lips  are  white. 
That's  for  his  appearance.  As  for  his  character,  tlie  good  old  man  is  so 
polite! — he  pulls  off  his  iiat  so  often,  and  makes  you  sucli  low  bows,  that 
it  is  quite^embarrassing." 

"  But  to  come  back  to  the  point,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon,  "  what  can 
he  do  all  alone  in  those  two  rooms?  If  Cephyse  should  take  the  closet  on 
Philemon's  return,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  finding  out  something 
about  it.     How  much  do  they  want  for  the  little  room?" 

"  Why,  mademoiselle,  it  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  I  think  the  land- 
lord would  let  It  go  for  fifty  or  fifty-flve  francs  a  year,  for  there  is  no 
room  for  a  stove,  and  the  only  light  comes  through  a  small  pane  in  the 
roof." 

"  Poor  Cephyse!"  said  Rose-Pompon,  sighing,  and  shaking  her  head 
sorrowfully.  "  After  having  amused  herself  so  well,  and  spent  so  rauch 
money  with  Jacques  Rennepont,  to  live  in  such  a  place,  and  support  her- 
self by  hard  work!    She  must  have  courage!" 

"Why,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  that  closet  and  the 
coach-and-four  in  which  Mademoiselle  Cephyse  came  to  fetch  you  the 
other  day,  with  all  the  fine  masks,  that  looked  so  gay — particularly  the 
fat  man  In  the  silver  helmet,  with  the  plume  and  the  top-boots.  What  a 
jolly  fellow!" 

"  Yes,  Nini-Moulin.  There  is  no  one  like  him  to  dance  the  'Forbidden 
Fruit.'  You  should  see  him  with  Cephyse,  the  Queen-Bacchanal.  Pooi^ 
iftughlng,  noisy  thing!— the  only  noise  shf>  makes  now  is  with  crying  " 
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"  Ahl  these  young  people,  these  young  people!"  said  the  gfeengrocer. 

"  Listen,  Mother  Arsene;  you  have  been  young,  too,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  have  ahvai's  thought  myself  much  the  same  as  I 
»m  now." 

"  And  your  lovers,  Mother  Arsene?" 

"  Lovers!  Oh,  yes!  I  was  too  ugly  for  that— and  too  well  taken 
care  of." 

"  Tour  mother  looked  after  you,  then  ?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle;  but  I  was  harnessed." 

"Harnessed!"  cried  Rose-Pompon,  in  amazement,  Interrupting  the 
gi'eengrocer. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle — harnessed  to  a  water-cask,  along  with  my 
brother.  So,  you  see,  when  we  had  drawn  like  two  horses  for  eight  of 
ten  hours  a  day,  I  had  no  heart  to  think  of  nonsense." 

"  Poor  Mother  Arsene,  what  a  hard  life,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  in- 
terest. 

"  In  the  winter  when  it  froze,  it  was  hard  enough.  I  and  my  brother 
were  obliged  to  be  rough-shod,  for  fear  of  slipping." 

"  What  a  trade  for  a  woman!  It  breaks  one's  heart.  And  they  forbid 
people  to  harness  dogsl"  added  Rose-Pompon,  judiciously.* 

"  Why,  'tis  true,"  resumed  Mother  Arsene.  "Animals  are  sometimes 
better  off  than  people.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  One  must  live,  you 
know.  Where  the  beast  is  tied,  there  it  must  graze.  It  was  hard  enough, 
and  I  got  a  disease  of  the  lungs  by  it — which  was  not  my  fault.  The 
strap,  vrith  which  I  was  harnessed,  pressed  so  hard  against  my  chest, 
that  I  could  scarcely  breathe;  so  I  left  the  trade,  and  took  to  a  shop; 
but  it  is  just  to  tell  you,  that,  if  I  had  had  a  pretty  face  and  opportunity, 
I  might  have  done  like  so  many  other  young  people,  who  begin  with 
laughter  and  finish " 

"  With  quite  the  contrary,  you  would  say;  it  is  true.  Mother  Arsene. 
But,  you  see,  every  one  has  not  the  courage  to  go  into  harness,  in  order 
to  remain  virtuous.  One  says  to  oneself,  you  nm.st  have  some  amuse- 
ment, whilst  you  are  young  and  pretty — you  will  not  alwaj's  be  seven- 
teen years  old — and  then — and  then — there  will  be  an  end,  or  you  will 
get  married." 

"  But,  perhaps,  mademoiselle,  it  would  have  been  better  to  begin  by 
that." 

"  Yes,  but  one  is  too  stupid;  one  does  not  know  how  to  catch  the  men, 
or  to  frighten  them.  One  is  simple,  contiding,  and  they  only  laugh  at 
Us.  Wliy,  Mother  Arsene,  I  am  myself  an  example  that  would  make  you 
shudder;  but  'tis  quite  enough  to  have  had  one's  sorrows,  without  fret- 
ting oneself  at  the  remembrance." 

"  What,  mademoiselle!  you,  that  are  so  young  and  gay,  have  had  your 
sorrows?" 

"  Ah,  Mother  Arsene!  I  believe  you.  At  fifteen  and  a  half,  I  began 
to  cry,  and  never  left  off  till  I  was  sixteen.    That  was  enough,  1  think." 

"  They  deceived  you,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"They  did  worse.  They  treated  me  as  they  have  treated  many  a  poor 
rlrl,  who  had  no  more  wish  to  go  wrong  thaii  I  had.  My  story  is  not  a 
long  one.  My  father  and  mother  are  peasants  near  Saint-Valery,  but  so 
poor,  so  poor,  that,  having  five  children  to  provide  for,  they  were  obliged 
to  send  rae,  at  eight  years  old,  to  my  aunt,  who  was  a  cliarwoman  here 
in  Paris.  The  good  woman  took  mo  out  of  charity,  and  very  kind  it 
Was,  for  I  earned  but  little.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  she  sent  mo  to  work 
In  one  of  the  factories  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  I  don't  wish  to 
speak  ill  of  the  masters  of  tiiese  factories,  but  wlmt  do  they  care,  if  little 
girls  and  boys  are  mixed  up  pell-mell  with  young  men  and  women  of 

•  There  are,  in  fact,  ordinances,  full  of  a  touching  lutereat  for  tiM 
paniue  rac«,  which  forbid  the  haraessiug  of  dogs.— £.  S. 
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eighteen  to  twenty  ?  Now  yon  see,  there  a5?  everywhere,  some  are  no 
better  than  they  shouhi  be;  they  are  not  particular  in  word  or  deed,  and 
I  ask  you,  what  an  example  for  the  children,  who  hear  and  see  more 
than  vbu  think  for.  Then,  what  happens?  They  get  accustomed,  as  they 
grow"  older,  to  hear  and  see  things,  that  afterward  will  not  shock  them 
at  all." 

"What  you  say  there  is  true,  Mademoiselle  Rose-Pompon.  Poor 
children!  who  takes  any  trouble  about  them?  Not  their  father  or 
mother,  for  they  are  at  their  daily  work." 

Yes,  yes  Mother  Arsene,  it  is  all  very  well;  it  is  easy  to  cry  down  a 
young  girl  that  has  gone  wrong;  but  if  they  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs, 
they  would  perhaps  pity  rather  than  blame  her.  To  come  back  to  my- 
self, at  fifteen  years  old  I  was  tolerably  pretty.  One  day,  I  had  som€>- 
thing  to  ask  of  the  first  clerk  of  the  establishment.  I  went  to  him  in  his 
private  room.  He  told  me  he  would  grant  what  I  wanted,  and  even  tak« 
me  under  his  patronage,  if  I  would  listen  to  him;  and  he  began  by  trj'ing 
to  kiss  me.  I  resisted.  Then  he  said  to  me.  "  You  refuse  my  offer  ? 
You  shall  have  no  more  work;  I  discharge  you  from  the  factory." 

"  Oh,  the  wicked  man!"  said  Mother  Arsene. 

•'I  went  home  all  in  tears,  and  my  poor  aunt  encouraged  me  not  to 
yield,  and  she  would  try  to  place  me  elsewhere.  Yes — but  it  was  impos- 
sible; the  factories  were  all  full.  Misfortunes  never  come  .single;  my  aunt 
fell  ill,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  house;  I  plucked  up  my  courage, 
and  returned  to  entreat  mercy  of  the  clerk  at  the  factory.  Nothing 
would  do.  '  So  much  the  worse,  said  he;  you  are  throwing  away  your 
luck.  If  you  had  been  more  complying,  I  should  perhaps  have  married 
you.'  What  could  I  do.  Mother  Arsene? — misery  was  .staring  me  in  the 
face;  I  had  no  work;  my  aunt  was  ill;  the  clerk  said  that  he  would 
marry  me — I  did  like  so  many  others." 

"  And  when,  afterward,  you  spoke  to  him  about  marriage  ?" 
•  "  Of  course  he  laughed  at  me,  and  in  six  months  left  me.  Then  I 
wept  all  the  tears  in  my  body,  till  none  remained — then  I  was  very  111^ 
and  then — I  consoled  myself,  as  one  may  console  oneself,  for  anything. 
After  some  changes,  I  met  Philemon.  It  is  upon  him  that  I  revenge 
myself  for  what  others  have  done  to  me.  I  am  his  tyrant,"  added  Rose- 
Pompon,  with  a  tragic  air,  as  the  cloud  passed  away  which  had  darkened 
her  pretty  face  during  her  recital  to  Mother  Arsene. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  latter,  thoughtfully.  "  They  deceive  a  poor  girl 
— there  are  none  to  protect  or  defend  her,  Ah!  the  evil  we  do,  does  not 
always  come  from  ourselves,  and  then " 

"Look!  Nini-Moulin!"  cried  Rose-Pompon,  interrupting  the  green- 
grocer, and  pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  "  How  early  abroad! 
What  can  he  want  with  me  ?"  and  Rose- Pompon  wrapped  herself  still 
more  closely  and  modestly  in  her  cloak.  I 

It  was  indeed  Jacques  Dumoulin  who  advanced  with  his  hat  stuck  on 
one  side,  with  rubicund  nose  and  sparkling  eye,  dressed  in  ^Joose  coav,, 
which  displayed  the  rotundity  of  his  abdomen.  His  two  hands,  one  of 
which  held  a  "huge  cane  shouldered  like  a  musket,  were  plunged  into  the 
vast  pockets  of  his  outer  garment. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  threshold  of  the  door,  no  doubt  with  the  inten- 
tion of  speaking  to  the  portress,  he  perceived  Rose-Pompon.  "  What!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  my  pupil  already  stirring!  That  is  fortunate.  I  came 
on  purpose  to  bless  her  at  the  rise  of  morn!" 

So  saying,  Nini-Moulin  advanced  with  open  arms  toward  Rose-Pompon, 
who  drew  back  a  step. 

•'  What,  ungrateful  child !"  resumed  the  writer  on  divinity.  ••  Will  yoa 
refuse  me  the  morning's  paternal  kiss  ?" 

"  I  accept  paternal  kisses  from  none  but  Philemon.  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday,  with  a  jar  of  preserves,  two  geese,  a  bottle  of  family- 
ifttafia,  and  an  eel.    What  ridiculous  pre^^nts.    X  kept  the  rat*fia,  an4 
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changed  the  rest  for  two  darling  live  pigeons,  which  I  hare  Installed  la 
Philemon's  cabinet,  and  a  very  pretty  dove-cote  it  malces  me.  For  ths 
rest,  my  husband  is  coming  baeli  with  seven  liundred  francs,  which  he 
got  from  his  respectable  family  under  pretense  of  learning  the  bass-riol, 
the  coniet-a-pistmi,  and  tlie  speaking-trumpet,  so  as  to  make  his  way  in 
society,  and  a  slap-up  marriage — to  use  your  expression,  my  friend." 

"  Well,  my  dear  pupil,  we  will  taste  the  family-ratafia,  and  enjoy  our- 
selves in  expectation  of  Pliilemon,  and  his  seven  hundred  francs." 

So  saying  Nini-Moulin  struck  the  pockets  of  his  waistcoat,  which  gave 
forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  added:  "  I  come  to  propose  to  you  to  embel- 
lish my  life,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  even  the  day  after,  if  your  heart 
Ja  willing." 

"  If  the  amusements  are  decent  and  paternal,  my  heart  does  not 
say  no." 

"  Be  satisfied;  I  will  act  by  you  as  your  grandfather,  your  great-grand- 
father, your  family-portrait.  We  will  have  a  ride,  a  dinner,  the  play,  a 
masked  ball,  and  a  supper  afterward.    Will  that  suit  you?" 

"  On  condition  that  poor  Cephyse  is  to  go  with  us.  It  will  raise  her 
epirits." 

"  Well,  Cephyse  shall  be  of  the  party." 

"  Have  you  come  into  a  fortune,  great  apostle?" 

"Better  than  that,  most  rosy  of  all  Rose-Pompons!  I  am  editor-in- 
chief  of  a  religious  journal;  and  as  I  must  make  some  appearance  in  so 
respectable  a  concern,  I  ask  every  month  for  an  advance,  and  three  days 
of  liberty.  On  this  condition  I  consent  to  play  the  saint  for  twenty- 
seven  days  out  of  thirty,  and  to  be  always  as  grave  and  heavy  as  the 
paper  itself." 

"A  journal!  That  will  be  something  droll;  and  dance  forbidden  steps 
all  alone  on  the  tables  of  the  cafes.-' 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  droll  enough;  but  not  for  everybody.  They  are  rich 
sacristans,  who  pay  the  expenses.  They  don't  look  to  money,  provided  • 
the  journal  bites,  tears,  burns,  pounds,  exterminates  and  destroys.  On 
my  word  of  honor,  I  shall  never  have  been  in  such  a  fury!"  added 
Nini-Moulin,  with  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh.  "  I  shall  wash  the  wounds  of 
my  adversaries  with  venom  of  the  finest  vintage,  and  gall  of  the  first 
quality. 

And,  for  his  peroration,  Nini-Moulin  imitated  the  sound  of  uncorking 
a  bottle  of  champagne — which  made  Rose-Pompon  laugh  heartily. 

"  And  what,"  resumed  she,  "  will  be  the  name  of  your  journal  of 
eacristans?" 

"  It  will  be  called  Love  your  Ndghbory 

•'  Come!  that  is  a  very  "pretty  name." 

"  Wait  a  little!  there  is  a  second." 

"Let  us  hear  it." 

"  Loi'e  your  Neighbor^  or  the  Exteiminator  of  the  lncred?doii.i,  the  IndifftT' 
ent,  the  Luke-warm  and  otht-rs,  with  this  motto  from  the  great  Bossuet: 
27iose  who  are  not  v>ith  ns  are  against  ws." 

"That  is  what  Philemon  says  in  the  battles  at  the  Chaumiere,*  when  ho 
■aakestho  moulinct.'^-f 

"  Which  proves  that  the  genius  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  is  universal 
I  only  reproach  him  for  having  been  j'alous  of  Moliere." 

"Bah!  actor's  jealou.sy,"  said  Kose-Ponipon. 

"  Naughty  girl!"  cried  Nini-Moiilin,  thrt-atening  her  with  his  finger. 

"  Then  yon  are  ffoing  to  externiitiato  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe, 
who  Is  somewhat  lukewarm — and  your  marriage?" 

"  My  Journal  will  advance  it,  on  the  contrary.    Only  thinki  editor-in' 

•  A  tavern. 

i  Tomnke  the  movlOwt  is  to  twirl  a  stiwk  violently  round  one's  head,  so 
M  to  hit  any  one  within  its  reach. 
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ehlef  Is  a  superb  position;  the  sacristans  will  praise  and  push  and  «np- 

fort  and  bless  me;  I  shall  get  La  Sainte-Colombe— and  then— what  ft  lif« 
11  lead!" 

A.t  this  moment  a  postanan  entered  the  shop,  and  delivnred  a  letter  to 
the  greengrocer,  siiying:  "  For  Mr.  Charlemagne,  postpaiil." 

"  There,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  it  is  for  the  little  mystt-rious  ©Id  man, 
who  has  such  extraordinary  ways.    Does  it  come  from  afarV" 

"  I  believe  you;  it  comes  from  Italy,  from  Rome,"  said  Nini-Moulin, 
looking  in  his  turn  at  the  letter,  which  the  greengrocer  held  in  her  hand. 
"  Who  is  the  astonishing  little  old  man  of  whom  you  speak?" 

"Just  imagine  to  yourself,  my  great  apostle,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  a 
little  old  man,  who  has  two  rooms  at  the  bottom  of  that  court.  He  never 
sleeps  there,  but  comes  from  time  to  time  and  shuts  himself  up  for 
hours,  without  ever  allowing  any  one  to  enter  his  lodging,  and  without 
any  one  knowing  what  he  does  there." 

"  He  is  a  conspirator,"  said  Nini-Moulin,  laughing,  "  or  else  » 
coiner." 

"Poor,  dear  man,"  said  Mother  Arene;  "what  has  he  done,  then, 
with  his  false  money?  He  pays  me  always  in  sous  for  the  bit  of  bread 
and  the  radish  I  furnish  him  for  his  breakfast." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  mysterious  sire?"  asked  Dumoulin. 

"Mr.  Charlemagne,"  said  the  greengrocer.  "But  look,  when  on« 
speaks  of  the  devil,  one  is  sure  to  see  his  horns." 

"Where  then?" 

"  There,  by  the  side  of  the  house— that  little  old  man,  who  walks  with 
his  neck  awry,  and  his  umbrella  under  his  arm." 

"Mr.  Rodin,"  cried  Nini-Moulin,  retracting  hastily,  and  descending 
three  steps  into  the  shop,  in  order  not  to  be  seen.  Then  he  added:  "  You 
say  that  this  gentleman  is  called " 

"Mr.  Charlemagne — do  you  know  him?"'  asked  the  greengrocer. 

*' What  the  devil  does  he  here,  under  a  false  name?"  said  Jacques 
Dumoulin  to  himself. 

"You  know  him,  then?"  resumed  Rose-Pompon,  with  impatience. 
•*  You  are  quite  confused." 

"And  this  gentleman  has  two  rooms  in  this  house,  and  comes  here 
mysteriously?"  said  Jacques  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon;  "you  can  see  his  windows  from  the 
dove-cote  of  Philemon." 

"  Quick!  quick!  let  me  get  into  the  passage,  that  Imaynot  meet  him," 
said  Dumoulin. 

And,  without  having  been  perceived  by  Rodin,  he  glided  from  the  shop 
into  the  passage,  and  thence  mounted  to  the  stairs,  which  led  to  th« 
apartment  occupied  by  Rose-Pompon. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Charlemagne,"  said  Mother  Arsene  to  Rodin, 
who  made  his  appearance  on  the  threshold.  "You  come  twice  in  a 
day;  that  is  right,  for  your  visits  are  extremely  rare," 

"  You  are  too  polite,  my  good  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  very  cosrteoa* 
bow;  and  he  entered  the  shop  of  the  greengrocer, 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DEN. 

Thb  countenance  of  Rodin,  when  he  entered  Mother  Arsene's  shopi, 
was  expressive  of  the  most  simple  candor;  he  leaned  his  two  hands  on 
the  knob  of  his  umbrella,  and  said: 

"I  much  regret,  my  good  lady,  that  I  roused  you  so  early  this  morn- 
ing." 

' '  You  do  not  come  often  enough,  my  dear  sir,  for  me  to  find  fault  with 
yon." 

"How  can  I  help  it,  my  good  lady?  I  live  in  the  country,  and  oalf 
•ein«  hither  from  time  to  time,  to  settle  my  little  affairs." 
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••  Talking  of  that,  sir,  the  letter  you  expected  yesterday  has  arrived 
this  morning.  It  is  large,  and  comes  from  far.  Here  it  is,"  said  the 
greengrocer,  drawing  it  from  her  pocket;  "  it  costs  nothing  for  postage." 

"Thank  yon,  my  good  lady,"  said  Rodin,  taking  the  letter  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  and  putting  it  into  the  side-pocket  of  his  great  coat, 
which  he  carefully  buttoned  over. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  your  rooms,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  lady." 

"Then  I  will  get  ready  your  little  provisions,"  said  Mother  Arsent; 
,*'as  usual,  I  suppose,  my  dear  sir?" 

"Just  as  usual." 

"  It  shall  be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  sir." 

So  saying,  the  greengrocer  took  down  an  old  basket;  after  throwing 
into  it  three  or  four  pieces  of  turf,  a  little  bundle  of  wood,  and  some 
charcoal,  she  covered  all  this  fuel  with  a  cabbage-leaf;  then,  going  to  the 
further  end  of  the  shop,  she  took  from  a  chest  a  large  roiind  loaf,  cut  off 
a  slice,  and,  selecting  a  magnificent  radish  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
divided  it  in  two  parts,  made  a  hole  in  it  which  she  filled  with  gray  salt, 
joined  the  two  pieces  together  again,  and  placed  it  carefully  by  the  side 
of  the  bread,  on  the  cabbage-leaf  which  separated  the  eatables  from  the 
combustibles.  Finally,  taking  some  embers  from  her  stove,  she  put  them 
into  a  little  earthen  pot,  containing  ashes,  which  she  placed  also  -in  the 
basket. 

Then,  reascending  to  her  top  step,  Mother  Arsene  said  to  Rodin: 
•*  Here  is  your  basket,  sir." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  good  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  and,  plunging 
his  hand  into  the.pocket  of  his  trousers,  he  drew  forth  eight  sous,  which 
he  counted  out  one  by  one  to  the  greengrocer,  and  said  to  her  as  he  car- 
ried off  his  store:  "  Presently,  when  I  come  down  again,  I  will  return 
your  basket  as  usual." 

"  Quite  at  your  service,  my  dear  sir,  quite  at  your  service,"  said  Mother 
Arsene. 

Rodin  tucked  his  umbrella  under  his  left  arm,  took  up  the  greengro- 
cer's basket  with  his  right  hand,  entered  the  dark  passage,  crossed  the 
little  court,  and  mounted  with  light  step  to  the  second  story  of  a  dilapi- 
dated building;  then,  drawing  a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  opened  a  door, 
•which  he  locked  carefully  after  him. 

The  first  of  the  two  rooms  which  he  occupied,  was  completely  unfur- 
nished; as  for  the  second,  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  gloomy  and 
miserable  den. 

A  paper  so  much  worn,  torn,  and  faded,  that  no  one  could  recognize 
Its  'primitive  color,  bedecked  the  wall.  A  wretched  flock-bed,  covered 
with  a  moth-fretted  blanket;  a  stool,  and  a  little  table  of  worm-eaten 
wood;  an  earthenware  stove,  as  cracked  as  old  china;  a  trunk  with  a 

Eadlock  placed  under  the  bed — such  was  the  furniture  of  this  desolate 
ole. 

A  narrow  window,  with  dirty  panes,  hardly  gave  light  to  this  room, 
which  was  almost  deprived  of  air  by  the  height  of  the  building  in  front; 
two  old  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  fastened  together  with  pins,  and 
made  to  slide  upon  a  string  stretched  across  the  window,  served  for  cur- 
tains. The  plast(!r  of  tlie  floor,  seen  tliroutjh  the  broken  and  disjointed 
tiles,  showed  the  extreme  neglect  of  tiio  iiihabitunt  of  this  abode. 

After  lociving  his  door,  Rodin  threw  his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the  bed, 
placed  his  basket  on  the  ground,  set  the  radish  and  bread  on  tlie  table, 
and  kneeling  down  before  his  stove,  stuffed  it  with  fuel,  and  lighted 
It  by  blowin<»;  with  vigorous  lungs  on  the  e^^bera  contained  in  his  earthed 
pot. 

When,  to  use  the  consecrated  exp'^-pgsion,  the  stove  began  to  draw^ 
Rodin  sfiroad  out  the  two  handkerch',f>|!M.  wbieb  e^rved  him  for  ourtalnai 
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tl»en,  thinking  himself  quite  safe  from  every  eye,  he  took  from  the  side- 
pocket  of  his  great-coat,  the  letter  that  Mother  Arseiie  had  given  him. 

In  making  this  movement,  he  brought  out  several  papers  and  different 
articles;  one  of  these  papers,  folded  into  a  thick  and  rumpled  packet, 
fell  upon  the  table,  and  flew  open.  It  contained  a  silver  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  black  with  time.  The  red  ribbon  of  this  cross  had 
almost  entirelj'  lost  its  original  color. 

At  sight  of  this  cross,  which  he  replaced  in  his  pocket  with  the  medal 
of  which  Faringbea  had  ;lespoiled  Djalma,  Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  contemptuous  and  sardonic  air;  then,  producing  his  large  silveri 
watch,  he  laid  it  on  the  tabfe  by  the  side  of  the  letter  from  Rome. 

lie  looked  at  this  letter  with  a  singular  mixture  of  suspicion  and  hope, 
©f  fear  and  impatient  curiosity. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  prepared  to  unseal  the  envelope;  but 
suddenly  he  threw  it  down  again  upon  the  table,  as  if,  by  a  strange 
caprice,  he  had  wished  to  prolong  for  a  few  minutes  that  agony  of  un- 
certainty, as  poignant  and  irritating  as  the  emotion  of  the  gambler. 

Looking  at  his" watch,  Rodin  resolved  not  to  open  the  letter,  until  the 
hand  should  mark  half-past  nine,  of  which  it  still  wanted  seven  minutes. 

In  one  of  those  whims  of  puerile  fatalism,  from  which  great  minds 
have  not  been  exempt,  Rodin  said  to  himself:  "I burn  with  impatience 
to  open  this  letter.  If  I  do  not  open  it  till  half-past  nine,  the  news  will 
be  favorable." 

To  employ  these  minutes,  Rodin  took  several  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  stood  in  admiring  contemplation  before  two  old  prints, 
stained  with  damp  and  age,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  by  two  rusty  nails. 

The  first  of  these  um-ka  of  art— the  only  ornaments  with  which  Rodin 
had  decorated  this  hole— was  one  of  those  coarse  pictures,  illuminated 
with  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  such  as  are  sold  at  fairs;  an  Italian 
inscription  announced  that  this  print  had  been  manufactured  at   Rome. 

It  represented  a  woman  covered  with  rags,  bearing  a  wallet,  and  hav- 
ing a  little  child  upon  her  knees;  a  horrible  fortune-teller  held  in  her 
hands  the  hand  of  the  little  child,  and  seemed  to  read  there  his  future 
fate,  for  these  words  in  large  blue  letters  issued  from  her  mouth:  Sara 
Fapa  (he  shall  be  Pope). 

The  second  of  these  works  of  art,  which  appeared  to  inspire  Rodin  with 
deep  meditation,  was  an  excellent  copper-plate  engraving,  whose  careful 
finish  and  bold,  correct  drawing,  contrasted  singularly  with  the  coarse 
coloring  of  tlie  other  picture. 

This  rare  and  splendid  engraving,  which  had  cost  Rodin  six  louis  (an 
enormous  expense  for  him),  represented  a  young  boy  dressed  in  rags. 
The  ugliness  of  his  features  was  compensated  by  the  intellectual  expres- 
sion of  his  strongly-marked  countenance.  Seated  on  a  stone,  surrounded 
by  a  herd  of  swine,  that  he  seemed  employed  in  keeping,  he  was  seen  in 
front,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  In  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

The  pensive  and  reflective  attitude  of  this  young  man,  dressed  as  a 
beggar,  the  power  expressed  in  his  large  forehead,  the  acuteness  of  his 
penetrating  glance,  and  the  firm  lines  of  the  mouth,  seemed  to  reveal 
indomitable  resolution,  combined  with  superior  intelligence  and  ready 
craft. 

Beneath  this  figure,  the  emblems  of  the  papacy  encircled  a  medallion, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  the  head  of  an  old  man,  the  lines  of  which, 
strongly  marked,  recalled  in  a  striliing  manner,  notwithstanding  their 
look  of" advanced  age,  the  features  of  the  young  swineherd. 

This  engraving  was  called  The  Youth  of  Sixtus  V.;  the  colored 
print  was  entitled  7'he  FredicHwi.* 

*  According  to  the  tradition,  it  was  predicted  to  the  mother  of  Sixtus 
V.  that  he  would  be  Pope;  and,  in  his  youth,  he  is  said  to  have  kept 
fTriue.— £.  S. 
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In  contemplating  these  prints  more  and  more  nearly,  with  ardent  and 
inquiring  eye,  as  though  lie  had  asked  for  hopes  or  inspirations  from 
tiem,  Rodin  had  come  so  close  that,  still  standing  with  his  right  arm 
Ifent  behind  liis  head,  he  rested,  as  it  were,  against  the  wall,  whilst,  hid- 
ing his  left  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  black  trousers,  he  thus  held  back 
cne  of  the.  flaps  of  his  olive  great-coat. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  in  this  meditative  attitude. 

******* 

Rodin,  as  we  have  said,  carac  seldom  to  this  lodging;  according  to  the 
rules  of  hi^  order,  he  had  till  now  lived  with  father  d'Aigrigny,  whom  he 
was  specially  charged  to  watch.  No  member  of  the  Society,  particularly 
in  the  subaltern  position  which  Rodin  had  hitherto  held,  could  either  shut 
himself  in  or  possess  an  article  of  furniture  made  to  lock.  By  this 
means  nothing  interferes  with  the  mutual  spy-system,  incessantly  carried 
on,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  resources  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus. 

It  was  on  account  of  certain  combinations,  purely  personal  to  him- 
self, though  connected  on  some  points  with  the  interests  of  the  order, 
that  Rodin,  unknown  to'  all,  h?d  taken  these  rooms  in  the  Rue  Clovis. 
And  it  was  from  the  depths  of  this  obscure  den  that  the  socius  cor- 
responded directly  with  the  most  eminent  and  infiueutial  personages  of 
the  sacred  college. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that,  in  the  early  part  of  this  story, 
when  Rodin  wrote  to  Rome,  that  Father  d'Aigrigny,  having  received 
orders  to  quit  France  without  seeing  his  dying  mother,  had  hesitated  to 
set  out,  the  soeins  had  added,  in  form  of  postscri])tu»i,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letter,  denouncing  to  the  general  of  the  order  the  hesitation  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny: 

"  Tell  the  Cardinal-Pi-bice  tliat  he  may  count  upon  me,  but  I  hope  for  hit 
active  aid  in  return.''^ 

This  familiar  manner  of  corresponding  with  the  most  powerful  dig- 
nitary of  the  order,  the  almost  patronizing  tone  of  the  recommendation 
tiiat  Rodin  addressed  to  the  Cardinal-Prince,  proved  that  the  sovins,  not- 
withstanding liis  apparently  jsubaltern  position,  was  looked  upon  at  that 
epoch  as  a  very  important  personage  by  many  of  the  princes  of  the 
church,  who  wrote  to  him  at  Paris  under  a  false  name,  making  use  of  a 
cipher  and  other  customary  precautions. 

After  some  moments  passed  in  contemplation  before  the  portrait  of 
Sixtus  v.,  Rodin  returned  slowly  to  the  table  on  which  lay  the  letter, 
which,  by  a  sort  of  superstitious  delay  he  had  deferred  opening,  uotwith- 
Btandiug  his  extreme  curiosity. 

As  it  still  wanted  some  minutes  of  half-past  nine,  Rodin,  in  order  not 
|o  lose  time,  set  about  making  preparations  for  his  frugal  breakfast.  He 
placed  on  the  table,  by  the  side  of  an  inkstand,  furnished  with  pens,  the 
piece  of  bread  and  the  radish;  then,  seating  himseU'  on  his  stool,  with 
the  stove,  as  it  were,  between  his  legs,  he  drew  a  horn-handled  knife 
from  his  pocket,  and,  cutting  alternately  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  morsel 
of  ra<li.sii,  with  the  sharp,  well-worn  blade,  he  began  iiis  temperate  re- 
past with  a  vigorous  appetite,  kcepnig  Ids  eye  fixed  on  the  hand  of  his 
watch.  Wlien  it  reached  the  fatal  liour,  heun.sealed  the  envelope  with  a 
tremblitig  hand. 

It  contained  two  letters.  The  first  appeared  to  j^ive  him  little  satisfac- 
tion; for,  after  some  minutes,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  struck  the  table 
Imimtiently  with  the  handle  of  liis  knife,  disdainfully  inished  aside  the 
Jotter  with  the  l)jiek  of  his  dirty  hand,  and  i)erused  the  second  epistle, 
holdint;  his  bread  in  one  liand,"iinii  with  tiie  other  mechanieally  dipping 
asliee  of  radish  into  the  gray  s;ilt  spill  on  a  corner  of  the  tabic. 

Suddenly  the  hand  of  lioilin  rcunalned  motionless.  As  he  advanced 
\n  hlH  reading,  ho  appeared  mot«  »ad  more  interested,  surprised,  and 
ftruck. 
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Rising  abruptly,  he  ran  to  the  window,  as  if  to  assure  himself,  by  a 
second  examination  of  the  cipher,  that  he  was  not  deceived.  The  news 
announced  to  him  in  the  letter  seemed  to  be  unexpected. 

No  doubt  Rodin  found  that  he  had  deciphered  correctly,  for,  letting 
fall  his  arms,  not  in  dejection,  but  with  the  stupor  of  satisfaction  as  un- 
foreseen as  extraordinary,  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  head  down 
Rud  his  eye  fixed — the  only  mark  of  joy  that  he  gave  being  manifested  bj 
a  sonorous,  frequent,  and  prolonprcd  respiration. 

Men  who  are  as  audacious  in  their  ambition,  as  they  are  patient  and 
obstinate  in  their  mining  and  countermining,  are  surprised  at  thoir  own 
success,  when  this  latter  precedes  and  surpasses  their  sage  and  prudent 
expectations. 

Rodin  was  now  in  this  case.  Thanks  to  prodigies  of  craft,  address, 
and  dissimulation,  thanks  to  mighty  promises  of  corruption,  thanks  to 
the  singular  mixture  of  admiration,  fear,  and  confldence*  with  which  his 
genius  inspired  many  influential  persons,  Rodin  now  learned  from  mem- 
bers of  the  pontifical  governm.cnt.  that,  in  case  of  a  possible  and  proba*^ 
ble  occurrence,  he  might,  within  a  given  time,  aspire,  with  a  good  chance 
of  success,  to  a  position  which  has  too  often  excited  the  fear,  the  hate,  or 
the  envy  of  many  sovereigns,  and  which  has,  in  turn,  been  occupied  bf 
great,  good  men,  by  abominable  scoundrels,  and  by  persons  risen  from 
the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

But  for  Rodin  to  attain  this  end  with  certainty,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  succeed  in  that  project,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish without  violence,  and  only  by  the  play  and  the  rebound  of  pas- 
sions skillfully  managed.  The  project  was:  To  secure  for  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  fortune  of  the  Rennfpont  family. 

This  possession  would  thus  have  a  double  and  immense  result;  for 
Rodin,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  personal  views,  intended  to  make 
of  his  order  (whose  chief  was  at  his  discretion)  a  stepping-stone  and  a 
means  of  intimidation. 

When  his  first  impression  of  surprise  had  passed  away — an  impres- 
sion that  was  only  a  sort  of  modesty  of  ambition  and  self-ditfldence  not 
uncommon  with  men  of  really  superior  powers — Rodin  looked  more 
coldly  and  logically  on  the  matter,  and  almost  reproached  himself  with 
his  surprise. 

But  soon  after,  by  a  singular  contradiction,  yielding  to  one  of  those 
puerile  and  absurd  ideas,  by  which  men  are  often  carried  away  when 
they  think  themselves  alone  and  unobserved,  Rodin  rose  abruptly,  took 
the  letter  which  had  caused  him  such  glad  surprise,  and  went  to  display 
it,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  swineherd  in  the  picture; 
then,  shaking  his  head  proudly  and  triumphantly,  casting  his  reptile 
glance  on  the  portrait,  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  he  placed  his 
dirty  finger  on  the  pontifical  emblem:  "  Efi,  brother?  and  I  also— per- 
haps!" 

After  this  ridiculous  interpolation,  Rodin  returned  to  his  seat,  and, 
as  if  the  happy  news  he  had  just  received  had  increased  his  appetite,  he 
placed  the  letter  before  him,  to  read  it  once  more,  whilst  he  plunged  hig 
teeth,  with  a  sort  of  joyous  fury,  into  his  hard  bread  and  radish,  chant- 
ing an  old  air  of  the  Litanies. 

**«»»*♦ 

There  was  something  strange,  great,  and,  above  all  frightful,  in  the 
contrast  afforded  by  this  immense  ambition,  already  almost  justified  by 
events,  and  contained,  as  it  were,  in  so  miserable  an  abode. 

Father  d'Aiarigny,  who,  if  not  a  very  superior  man,  had  at  least  a  real 
value,  was  a  person  of  high  birth,  very  haughty,  and  placed  in  the  best 
society,  would  never  have  ventjnred  to  aspire  to  what  Rodin  thus  looked 
to  from  the  first.  The  only  aim  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  eveji  this  he 
thought  presumptuous,  was  to  be  one  day  elected  general  of  his 
order  —that  order  which  embraced  the  world. 
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The  difference  of  the  ambitious  aptitudes  of  these  two  personage«  Is 
conceivable.  When  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  of  a  healthy  and  viva- 
cious nature,  concentrates  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  upon  a 
single  point,  remaining,  like  Rodin,  obstinately  chaste  and  frugal,  and 
renouncing  every  gratification  of  the  heart  and  the  senses — the  man,  who 
revolts  against  the  sacred  designs  of  his  Creator  does  so  almost  always 
in  favor  of  some  monstrous  and  devouring  passion — some  infernal  divin- 
ity, which  by  a  sacrilegious  pact,  asks  of  him,  in  return  for  the  bestowal 
of  formidable  power,  the  destruction  of  every  noble  sentiment,  and  of 
all  those  ineffable  attractions  and  tender  instincts,  with  which  God,  in 
his  eternal  wisdom  and  inexhaustible  munificence,  has  so  paternally  en- 
dowed his  creatures. 

*  *  »  *  *  *  * 

During  the  mute  scene  that  we  have  just  described,  Rodin  had  not 
perceived  that  the  curtains  of  a  window  on  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing opposite  had  been  partially  drawn  aside,  and  had  half  revealed  the 
sprightly  face  of  Rose-Pompon,  and  the  Silenus-like  countenance  of 
Nini-Moulin. 

It  ensued  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  barricade  of  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, had  not  been  completely  sheltered  iv<nn  the  indiscreet  and 
curious  examination  of  the  two  dancers  of  the  full-blown  tulip. 

CHAPTER   m. 

AN   UNEXPECTED   VISIT, 

Though  Rodin  had  experienced  much  surprise  on  reading  the  second 
letter  from  Rome,  he  did  not  choose  that  his  answer  should  betray  any 
such  amazement.  Having  finished  his  frugal  breakfast,  he  took  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  rapidly  wrote  in  cipher  the  following  note,  in  the  short,  ab- 
rupt style  that  was  natural  to  him  when  not  obliged  to  restrain  him- 
self:— 

"  The  information  does  not  surprise  me.    I  had  foreseen  it  all.    Inde- 
cision and  cowardice  always  bear  such  fruit.    It  is  not  yet  enough. 
Heretical  Russia  murders  Catholic  Poland.    Rome  blesses  the"  murderers, 
and  curses  the  victims.* 
"  That  is  well. 

"  In  return,  Russia  guarantees  to  Rome,  by  means  of  Austria,  th« 
bloody  suppression  of  the  patriots  of  Romagna. 
"  That  too  is  well. 

"  The  bands  of  cut-throats  of  the  good  Cardinal  Albanl  are  not  sufB- 
cient  for  the  massacre  of  the  impious  liberals.    They  are  weary  of  the 
task. 
"  That  is  not  so  well.    They  must  go  on." 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  had  written  these  last  words,  his  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  clear  and  sonorous  voice  of  Rose-Pom- 
pon, who,  knowing  her  Berangerf  by  heart,  had  opened  the  window  of 
Philemon,  and,  seated  on  the  sill,  sang  with  much  grace  and  prettines* 
this  verse  of  the  immortal  poet: 

"  But,  oh,  what  an  error! — God  is  not  severe; 
If  all  he  created,  he  .smiles  upon  all; 
The  wine  that  he  givis,  and  the  friendship  sincere, 
And  the  love  that  creates  in  its  turn,  I  would  call, 
To  lend  to  my  notions  their  beauty  and  charm. 
And  drive  away  dreams  that  with  grief  are  imbued. 
The  glass  in  my  hand,  1  am  free  from  alarm. 
For  I  trust  in  the  care  of  the  Cod  of  the  good!" 
This  song,  in  its  divine  gentleness,  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the 
•old  cruelty  of  the  few  lines  written  by  Rodin,  that  he  .started  and  bit 

♦  See  "  Lamennais,  Affaires  deRome,"  p.  110.     Pagncrre,  1844. 
t  Tb«  great  national  8oog-wrlt«r  of  tbe  French  people. 
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his  lips  with  rage,  as  he  recognized  the  words  of  the  great  poet,  tnily 
Christian  in  spirit,  who  had  dealt  such  rude  blows  to  the  false  church. 

Rodin  waited  for  some  moments  witli  angry  impatience,  thinking  the 
voice  would  continue;  but  Rose-Pompon  was  silent,  or  only  continued 
to  hum,  and  soon  changed  to  another  air,  that  of  the  "Good  Pope," 
which  she  sang  out  loud,  but  without  words. 

Rodin,  not  venturing  to  look  out  of  his  window,  to  see  who  was  thig 
troublesome  singer,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  resumed  his  pen,  and  con- 
tinued; 

"To  proceed.  We  must  exasperate  the  independent  spirits  in  all 
countries — excite  the  rage  of  your  philosophers  all  over  Europe — make 
liberalism  foam  at  the  mouth — raise  all  that  is  wild  and  noisy  against 
Rome.  To  effect  this,  we  must  proclaim  in  the  face  of  the  world  these 
three  propositions:  1.  It  is  abominable  to  assert  that  a  man  may  be  saved 
in  any  faith,  provided  his  dfe  and  morals  be  pure.  3.  It  is  odious  and 
absurd  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  people.  3.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  cannot  be  held  in  too  much  horror. 

"  We  must  bring  the  weak  man*  to  declare  these  propositions  in  every 
respect  orthodox — show  him  their  good  effect  upon  despotic  government* 
— upon  true  Catholics,  the  muzzlers  of  the  people.  He  will  fall  into  the 
snare.  The  propositions  once  published,  the  storm  will  burst  forth.  A 
general  rising  against  Rome — a  wide  schism — the  sacred  college  divided 
Into  three  parties.  One  approves — the  other  blames — the  third  trembles. 
The  weak  man,  still  more  frightened  than  he  is  now,  at  having  allowec) 
the  destruction  of  Poland,  will  shrink  from  the  clamors,  the  reproaches, 
the  threats,  the  violent  ruptures  that  he  has  occasioned. 

"  That  is  well — excellently  well.    ■ 

"  Then  it  will  be  for  our  V.  F.  to  shake  the  conscience  of  the  weakman^ 
to  disturb  his  mind,  and  terrify  his  soul. 

"To  sum  up  all.  Make  everything  bitter  to  him — divide  his  council- 
isolate  him — frighten  him — redouble  the  ferocious  ardor  of  the  gooil 
Albani — revive  the  appetite  of  the  Sanfedists^—g\\e  them  a  glut  of  lib- 
erals— let  there  be  pillage,  rape,  massacre,  as  at  Cesena — a  true  river  of 
CarbonaTO  blood — the  tceak  man  will  have  a  surfeit  of  it.  So  many  mur- 
ders in  his  name! — he  will  shrink,  be  sure  he  will  shrink — 6 very  day  will 
have  its  remorse,  every  night  its  terror,  every  minute'its  anguish;  and 
the  abdication  he  already  threatens  will  come  at  last — perhaps,  too  soon. 
That  is  now  the  only  danger;  you  must  provide  against  it. 

"  In  case  of  an  abdication,  the  grand-penitentiary  understands  me. 
Instead  of  confiding  to  a  general  the  direction  of  our  order,  the  best 
militia  of  the  Holy  See,  I  should  command  it  myself.  Then  this  militia 
would  give  me  no  uneasiness.  For  example:  The  Janissaries  and  the 
Prastorian  Guards  were  always  fatal  to  authority — why? — because  they 
were  able  to  organise  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  government,  inde- 
r)endently  of  the  government;  hence  their  power  of  intimidation. 

"  Clement  XIV.  was  a  fool.  To  condemn  and  abolish  our  Company 
was  an  absurd  mistake.  To  protect  and  make  it  harmless,  by  declaring 
himself  the  general  of  the  order,  that  is  what  he  should  have  done.  The 
Oompany,  then  at  his  mercy,  would  have  consented  to  anything.  He 
would  have  absorbed  us,  made  us  vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  would 
no  longer  have  had  to  fear  our  services.  Clement  XIV.  died  of  the  colic. 
Let  him  hear  who  can  understand.  In  a  similar  case,  I  should  not  die 
the  same  death." 

Just  then,  the  clear  and  liquid  voice  of  Rose-Pompon  was  again  heard. 
Rodin  bounded  with  rage  upon  his  seat;  but  soon,  as  he  listened  to  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  which  he  had  not  known  previously  (for,  unlike  Phile- 
mon's widowy  he  had  not  his  Beranger  at  his  fingers'  ends),  the  Jesait, 

*  The  Pope. 
t  Volunteer  bands  in  the  serrice  of  Rome. 

t 
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accessible  to  certain  odd,  superstitious  notions,  was  confused  and  al- 
most frighte-iea  ^i  «o  singular  a  coincidence.  It  is  the  "Good  Pope"  of 
Bemnger  Avho  spealis: — 

"  What  are  kings  but  foolish  knaves, 
Brigands,  for  their  pride  notorious — 
Taking  crimes  for  actions  glorious, 
Till  they  stumble  into  graves  ? 
I  can  absolve  them  for  golden  treasure, 
Or  change  their  scepters  to  wands  at  pleasurt. 
Then  laugh  and  spring 
.  My  little  thing! 

/  Look  at  me  hurling  the  thunder? 

I  am  the  heii* 
Of  Jupiter, 
And  at  me  the  world  must  wonder." 

Hodin,  half-risen  from  his  cliair,  with  outstretched  neck  and  attentive 
eye,  was  still  listening,  when  Rose- Pompon,  flitting  like  a  bee  from  flower 
to  flower,  had  already  begun  the  delightful  air  of  "  Colibri." 

When  he  iieard  no  more,  the  Jesuit  re-seated  himself  in  a  sort  of  stu- 
por; but,  after  some  minutes  of  reflection,  his  countenance  again 
brightened  up,  and  he  seemed  to  see  a  lucky  omen  in  this  singular  inci- 
dent. 

He  resumed  his  pen,  and  the  first  words  he  wrote  partook  as  it  were  of 
this  strange  confidence  in  fate. 

"  I  have  never  had  more  hope  of  sitccess  than  at  this  moment.     It  is 
only  another  reason  to  neglect  nothing.     Every  presentiment  demands , 
redoubled  zeal.     A  new  thought  occurred  to  me  yesterday. 

"  We  shall  act  here  in  concert.     I  have  founded  an  ultra-Catholic  pa- 

{)er,  called  Love  your  Neighbor.  From  its  ultramontane,  tyrannical, 
iberticide  fury,  it  will  be  thought  the  organ  of  Rome.  I  will  confirm 
these  reports.    They  will  cause  new  terrors. 

"  Tliat  will  be  well. 

"  I  shall  raise  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  instruction.  The  raw  lib- 
erals will  support  us.  Like  fools,  they  admit  us  to  equal  rights;  when 
our  privileges,  our  influence  of  the  confessional,  our  obt;dienee  to  Rome, 
all  place  us  beyond  the  circle  of  equal  rights,  by  the  advantages  which 
we  enjoy.  Doiible  fools!  they  think  us  disarmed,  because  they  are  dis- 
armed themselves. 

"  A  burning  question — irritating  tflamors — new  causes  of  disgust  for 
the  weak  man.     Every  rivulet  will  swell  the  torrent. 

"  That  also  is  wry  well. 

"  To  sum  up  all  in  two  words.  The  end  is  abdication — the  means,  vex- 
ation, incessant  torture.  The  Rennepont  inheritance  wU  pay  for  the 
election.     The  price  ai^reed,  the  merchandise  will  be  sold." 

Rodin  hero  paused  abruptly,  thinking  he  had  heard  some  noi.se  at  tlie 
door  which  opened  on  the  staircase;  therefore  he  Jistened  with  sus- 
pended breath;  but  all  remaining  silent,  he  thought  he  must  have  been 
deceived,  and  resumed  liis  pen: 

"I  will  take  care  of  the  Rennepont  business — the  hinge  on  which  will 
turn  our  temporal  operations.  We  must  begin  from  the  foundation — sub- 
Bfitute  theplay  of  interests,  and  thcspiiiigsof  passion,  forthe  stupid  club- 
law  of  Father  d'Ai«rigny.  He  nearly  (H)inpr(>mised  everythinp: — and  yet 
he  has  good  parts,  knows  the  world,  has  powers  of  seduction,  quick  in- 
eight— but  plays  ever  in  a  single  key,  and  is  not  great  enough  to  make 
himself  little.  In  his  jiroper  place,  I  shall  know  how  to  make  u.se  of 
him.  ThrTC  is  good  stuff  in  the  man.  I  availid  iny.self  in  time  of  the 
full  powers  given  by  the  R.  F.  G.;  I  may  inform  Fatlur  d'-Mgriicny,  in 
case  of  need,  of  the  secret  engagements  takrn  by  the  (ieneml  toward 
myself.   Until  now,  I  have  let  him  invent  for  this  inheritance  tbo  t^stiiuir 
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tion  that  you  know  of.  A  good  thought,  but  unseasonable.  The  same 
end.  by  other  means. 

"  The  information  was  false.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  mill- 
ions. Should  the  eventiuilitij  occur,  what  was  doubtful  must  become 
certain.  An  immense  latitude  is  left  us.  The  Rennepont  business  will 
henceforth  be  doubly  mine;  and,  within  three  months,  the  two  hundred 
millions  will  be  ours"  by  the  free  will  of  the  heirs  themselves.  It  must  be 
so;  for.  this  failing,  the  temporal  part  would  escape  me,  and  my  chances 
be  diminished  by  one  half.  I  have  asked  for  full  powers;  time  presses, 
and  1  act  as  if  I  had  them.  One  piece  of  information  is  indispensable 
for  the  success  of  my  projects.  I  expect  it  from  yon,  and  I  must  have  it; 
do  you  understand  me?  The  powerful  influence  of  your  brother  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  will  serve  you  in  this.  I  wish  to  have  the  most  precise 
details,  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt — the  Napo- 
leon II.  of  the  Imperialists.  Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  your  brother,  to 
open  a  secret  correspondence  with  Lhe  prince,  unknown  to  his  attend- 
ants? 

"  Think  of  this  promptly.  It  is  urgent.  This  note  will  be  sent  off  to- 
day. I  shall  complete  it  to-mon-ow.  It  will  reach  you,  as  usual,  by  the 
hands  of  the  little  merchant." 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  was  sealing  this  letter  beneath  a  double 
envelope,  he  thought  that  lie  again  heard  a  noise  at  the  door.  He  listened. 
After  some  moments  of  silence,  several  knocks  were  distinctly  audible. 

Rodin  started.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  knocked  at  his  door, 
since  nearly  a  twelvemonth  that  he  occupied  this  room. 

Hastily  placing  the  letter  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  the  Jesuit  opened 
the  old  trnnk  under  his  bed.  took  from  it  a  packet  of  papers  wrapped  in 
a  tattered  cotton  handkerchief,  added  to  them  the  two  letters  in  cipher 
he  had  just  received,  and  carefully  relocked  the  tinink. 

The  knocking  continued  withont,  and  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
significant  of  impatience.  Rodin  took  the  greengrocer's  basket  in  his 
hand,  tucked  his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  went  with  some  uneasi- 
ness, to  ascertain  who  was  this  indiscreet  visitor. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Rose-Pom- 
pon, who  had  disturbed  him  by  her  singing,  and  who  now,  with  a  light 
and  pretty  courtesy,  said  to  him  in  the  simplest  manner  in  the  world: 
"  Mr.  Rodin,  if  you  please?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRIENDLY   SERVICE.S. 

Notwithstanding  his  surprise  and  uneasiness,  Rodin  did  not  frown. 
He  began  by  locking  his  door  after  him,  as  he  noticed  the  inquisitive 
glance  of  the  young  girl.  Then  he  said  to  her,  good-naturedly:  "  What 
do  you  want,  my  dear?" 

"Mr.  Rodin,"  replied  Rose-Pompon,  bravely,  opening  her  bright  blue 
«yes  to  their  full  extent,  and  looking  Rodin  full  in  the  face. 

"  It's  not  here,"  said  he,  moving  toward  the  stairs.  "  I  do  not  know 
him.    Inquire  above  or  l>c low." 

"Very  pretty!  giving  j'ourself  airs  at  your  \ge!"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "As  if  we  did  not  know  that  you  were  called 
Mr.  Rodin." 

"  Charlemagne,"  said  the  sochts,  bowing;  "  Charlemagne,  at  your  serv- 
ice— if  I  am  able." 

"  You  are  not  able,"  answered  Rose-Pompon,  majestically;  then  she 
ndded  with  a  mocking  air:  "So,  we  have  onr  little  pussy-cat  hiding- 
places;  we  change  our  name;  we  ai"e  afraid  that  Mamma  Rodin  should 
find  us  out." 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  socius,  with  a  paternal  smile;  "  yos 
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have  come  to  the  right  quarter.  I  am  an  old  man,  bnt  I  love  youth-, 
happy,  joyous  youth!  Amuse  yourself,  pray,  at  my  expense.  Only  let 
me  pass,  for  iam  in  a  hurry."  And  Rodin  again  advanced  toward 
the  stairs. 

"Mr.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "I  have  very 
important  things  to  say  to  s'ou,  aud  advice  to  ask  about  a  love-affair." 

"  AVhy,  little  madcap  that  you  are!  have  you  nobody  to  tease  in  your 
own  house,  that  you  must  come  here?" 

"  I  lodge  in  this  house,  Mr.  Rodin,"  answered  Rose-Pompon,  laying  a 
malicious  stress  on  the  name  of  her  victim. 

"  You?  ah,  bah!  I  did  not  know  of  my  pretty  neighbor." 

"  Yes,  I  have  lodged  here  six  months,  Mr.  Rodin." 

''  Really!  and  where?" 

"  On  the  third  story,  in  the  front  building,  Mr.  Rodin," 

"  It  was  you,  then,  that  sang  so  well  just  now?" 

"  It  was  so." 

"  You  gave  me  great  pleasure,  I  must  say." 

"  You  are  very  polite,  Mr.  Rodin." 

"  You  lodge,  i  suppose,  with  your  respectable  family?" 

"I  believe  you,  Mr.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  casting  down  her 
eyes  with  an  air  of  simplicity.  "  I  lodge  with  Grandpapa  Philemon,*and 
Grandmamma  Bacchanal — who  is  a  queen,  and  no  mistake." 

Rodin  had  hitherto  been  seriously  uneasy,  not  knowing  in  what  man- 
ner Rose-Pompon  had  discovered  his  real  name.  But,  on  hearing  her 
mention  the  Queen- Bacchanal,  with  the  information  that  she  lodged  in 
the  house,  he  found  something  to  compensate  for  the  disagreeable  mci- 
dent  of  the  appearance  of  Rose-Pompon.  It  was,  indeed,  important  to 
Rodin,  to  find  out  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  the  mistress  of  Couche-tout-Nu, 
and  the  sister  of  La  Mayeux — of  La  Mayeux,  who  had  been  noted  as 
dangerous,  since  her  interview  with  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  projected  escape  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville.  Moreover,  Rodin  hoped,  thanks  to  what  he  had  just  heard,  to 
bring  Rose-Pompou  to  confess  to  him  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
she  had  learned  that  Mr.  Charlemagne  was  called  Mr.  Rodin. 

Hardly  had  the  young  girl  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Queen-Bac- 
chanal, "when  Rodin  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  appeared  surprised 
and  greatly  interested. 

"Ah,  my  dear  child!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  conjure  you  not  to  jest  on 
this  subject.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  j-oung  girl,  who  bears  that  nick- 
name, and  who  is  the  sister  of  a  deformed  needlewoman?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  is  her  nickname,"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
astonished  in  her  turn;  "she  is  called  Cephyse  Soliveau,  and  ska  is  my 
friend." 

"  Ah,  she  is  your  friend?"  said  Rodin,  reflecting. 

"  Ye.s,  sir,  my  intimate  friend." 

"And  you  love  her?" 

"  Like  a  sister.  Poor  girl!  I  do  what  I  can  for  her,  and  that's  not 
much.  But  how  comes  it  that  a  respectable  man  of  your  age  should 
know  the  Queen-Bacchanal?  Ali!  ttiat  accounts  for  your  having  a  fal.se 
name." 

"My  dear  child,  I  am  no  longer  inclined  to  laugh,"  .said  Rodin,  with 
BO.  sorrowful  an  air,  that  Rose-Pompon,  reproaching  herself  with  lier 
pleasantry,  .said  to  him:     "  But  how  comes  it  that  you  know  C'epliyse?" 

"  Alas!  I  do  not  know  M'- — but  a  young  fellow  that  I  like  caccess- 
ively " 

"Jacques  Rennepont?" 

"Otherwise  called  Couche-tont-Nu.  lie  is  now  in  prison  for  debt," 
reBuined  Kodin,  with  a  sigh.     "  I  saw  him  yesterday." 

"  TCqu  »aw  him  ycBterday? — how  strange!"  said  Uose-Pompon,  clapping 
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her  hands.     "  Quick,  quick! — come  to  Philemon's,  to  give  Cephyse  news 
of  her  lover.    She  is  so  uneasy  about  him." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  should  like  to  give  her  good  news  of  that  worthy 
fellow,  whom  I  love  in  spite  of  his  follies,  for  who  has  not  been  guilty  of 
follies?''  added  Rodin,  with  indulgent  good-nature. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  t\Aisting  about  as  if  she  had  still 
worn  the  costume  of  a  dcbardcio: 

"I  will  say  more,"  added  Rodin;  "I  love  him  becatise  of  his  follies; 
for,  tallc as  we  may,  my  dear  child,  there  is  alwaj's  something  good  at 
bottom,  a  good  heart  or  something,  in  those  who  spend  generously  their 
money  for  other  people." 

"  Well,  come!  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of  man,"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
enchanted  with  Rodin's  philosophy.  "  But  why  will  you  not  come  and 
see  Cephyse,  and  talk  to  her  of  Jacques?" 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  tell  her  what  she  knows  already — that 
Jacques  is  in  prison?  What  I  should  like  would  be  to  get  the  worthy 
fellow  out " 

"Oh,  sir!  only  do  that,  only  get  Jacques  out  of  prison,"  cried  Rose- 
Pompon,  warmly,  "  and  we  will  both  give  you  a  kiss — I  and  Cephyse!" 

"  It  would  be  throwing  kisses  away,  dear  little  madcap!"  said  Rodin, 
smiling.  "But  be  satisfied;  I  want  no  reward  to  induce  me  to  do  what 
little  good  I  can." 

"  Then  you  hope  to  get  Jacques  out  of  prison?" 

Rodin  shook  his  head,  and  answered  with  a  grieved  and  disappointed 
air:  "  I  did  hope  it.     Certainlj-,  I  did  hope:  but  now  all  is  changed." 

"And  why  so?"  asked  Rose-Pompon,  with  surprise. 

"  That  foolish  joke  of  calling  me  Mr.  Rodin,  may  appear  very  amusing 
to  you,  my  dear  child.  I  understand  it;  you  are  only  an  echo.  Some 
one  has  said  to  you:  'Go  and  tell  Mr.  Charlemagne,  that  he  is  called 
Mr.  Rodin.     That  will  be  very  droll.'  " 

"  Certainly,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  calling  you  Mr.  Rodin. 
One  does  not  invent  such  names,"  answered  Rose-Pompon. 

"  AVell!  that  person,  with  his  foolish  jokes,  has  done,  without  know- 
ing it,  a  great  injury  to  Jacques  Rennepont." 

"  What!  because  I  called  you  Mr.  Rodin  instead  of  Mr.  Charlemagne?" 
cried  Rose-Pompon,  much  rcEretting  the  pleasantry  which  she  bad  car- 
ried on  at  the  instigation  of  Nini-Moulin.  "But,  really,  sir,"  she  added, 
"  wha.  can  this  joke  have  to  do  with  the  service  that  you  were  about  to 
render  Jacques?" 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  my  child.  In  truth,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  poor  Jacques.    Believe  me,  I  am;  but  do  let  me  pass." 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,  I  beg,"  said  Rose-Pompon;  "  if  I  told  you  the  name 
«f  the  person  who  told  me  to  call  j-ou  Mr.  Rodin,  would  you  interest 
yourself  for  Jacques?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  the  secrets  of  any  one,  my  dear  child.  In  all 
this  you  have  been  the  echo  of  persons  who  are,  perhaps,  very  danger- 
ous; and,  notwithstanding  the  interest  I  feel  for  Jacques  Rennepont.  I 
do  not  wish,  you  understand,  to  make  myself  enemies.     Heaven  forbid!" 

Rose-Pompon  did  not  at  all  comprehend  the  fears  of  Rodin,  and  upon 
this  he  had  counted;  for,  after  a  second's  reflection,  the  young  girl  re- 
sumed: "  Well,  sir — that  is  too  deep  for  me;  I  do  not  understand  it.  All 
I  know  is,  that  I  am  truly  sorry  if  I  have  injured  a  good  young  man  by  a 
pleasantry.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  It  happened.  My  frankness  may 
be  of  some  use." 

"  Frankness  will  often  clear  up  the  most  obscure  matters,"  said  Rodin, 
sententiously. 

"  After  all,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  Nini-Moulin. 
Why  does  he  tell  me  nonsense,  that  mifrht  injure  the  lover  of  poor 
Cephyse?  You  see,  sir,  it  happened  in  this  way.  Nini-Moulin,  who  is 
fond  of  ft  joke,  saw  you  just  now  ia  the  street,    Tue  portress  told  him 
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that  yoii  were  called  ISfr.  Cliarlemagne.  He  said  to  me:  '  No;  his  nana« 
is  Rodin.  We  must  play  him  a  trick.  Go  to  his  room,  Rose-Pompon, 
knock  at  the  door,  and  "call  him  Mr.  Rodin.  You  will  see  what  a  droll 
face  he  will  make.'  I  had  promised  Nini-Moulin  not  to  name  him;  but  I 
do  it,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  Jacques." 

At  the  name  of  Nini-Moulin,  Rodin  had  not  been  able  to  repress  a 
movement  of  surprise.  Tiiis  pamphleteer,  whom  he  had  emploj'ed  to 
edit  the  Love  your  Neighbor,  was  not  personally  formidable;  but,  being 
fond  of  talking  in  his  drink,  he  might  become  troublesome,  particularly 
if  Rodin,  as  was  probable,  had  often  to  visit  this  house,  to  execute  his 
projects  upon  Couche-tout-Nu,  through  the  medium  of  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal.  The  socius  resolved,  therefore,  to  provide  against  this  incon- 
venience. 

"  So,  my  dear  child,"  said  he  to  Rose-Pompon,  "it  is  a  Mr.  Desmou- 
lins  that  persuaded  you  to  play  off  this  silly  joke?" 

"Not  Desmoulins,  but  Dnmoulin,"  answered  Rose-Pompon.  ''He 
writes  in  the  journals  of  the  sacristans,  and  defends  the  snints  for 
money;  for,  if  Nini-Moulin  is  a  saint,  his  patrons  are  Habit  Soifford  and 
Saint  Chicard,  a.s  he  himself  declares." 

"  This  gentleman  appears  to  be  very  gay." 

"  Oh!  a  very  good  fellow." 

"  I5nt,  stop,"  resumed  Rodin,  appearing  to  recollect  himself:  "  is  he 
not  a  man  of  thirty-six  to  forty,  fat,  with  a  ruddy  complexion?" 

"Ruddy  as  a  glass  of  red  wine,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "and  with  a 
pimpled  nose  like  a  raspberry." 

"  That  is  the  man — Mr.  Dnmoulin.  Oh!  in  that  case,  I  am  quite  sat- 
isfied, my  dear  child.  The  jest  no  longer  makes  me  uneasy;  for  Mr; 
Dumouli'n  is  a  very  worthy  man,  only  perhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  pleas- 
ure." 

"Then,  sir,  you  will  try  to  be  iiseful  to  Jacques?  The  stupid  pleas- 
antry of  Nini-Moulin  will  not  prevent  you?" 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  But  I  must  not  tell  Nini-Moulin  that  you  know  it  was  he  who  taught 
me  to  call  you  Mr.  Rodin — eh,  sir?" 

"  Why  not?  In  every  case,  my  dear  child,  it  is  always  better  to  speak 
frankly  the  truth." 

"  But,  sir,  Nini-Moulin  so  recommended  me  not  to  name  him  to 
you " 

"If  you  have  named  him,  it  is  from  a  very  good  motive;  why  not 
avow  it?  However,  my  dear  child,  this  concerns  you,  not  me.  Do  as 
you  think  best." 

"  And  may  I  tell  Cephyse  of  your  good  intentions  toward  Jacques?" 

"  The  truth,  my  dear  cliild,  always  the  truth.  One  need  never  hesitate 
to  say  what  /.s." 

"  Poor  (;cphyse!  how  happy  slic  will  be!"  cried  Rose-Pompon,  cheer- 
fully; "  and  the  news  will  come  just  in  time." 

"Only  you  must  not  exaggerate;  I  do  not  promise  positively  to  take 
this  good  fellow  out  of  prison;  1  say  that  I  will  do  what  I  can.  But 
what  I  promise  positively  is — for  since  the  imprisonment  of  poor  Jacques, 
your  friend  must  be  very  nmch  straitened " 

"  Ala.s,  sir!" 

"  Wliat  Tpromiso  positively  is  Bome  little  assistance,  which  j'our  friend 
will  receiv(!  to-day,  to  enable  her  to  live  honestly;  and  if  she  behaves  well 
— hereafter— why,  Ixireafter,  we  shall  see." 

"Ah,  sir!  you  do  not  know  how  weh^ome  will  be  your  assisf.nnce  to 
poorf!epli.\s<-.  One  niifjht  fiiney  \(ni  weiv  her  t'ootl  angel.  Faith!  you 
may  call  yourself  .Mr.  Rodin,  or  Mr.  ('Iiailcmagno;  all  I  know  is,  that  you 
are  an  excellent " 

"(,'onie,  come,  do  not  exaggerato,"  ,'iaid  ltt)din;  "  1  arti  simply  a  prood 
§urt  of  o)''  f'-'iow  nothing  more,  my  dei^r  child.    But  sco  how  thlngj 
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Work -together  sometimes.  Wlio  could  have  toUlmewhfn  I  heard  you 
knock  at  my  door — wliicli,  I  must  say,  vexed  me  a  good  deal — thafit  was 
a  pretty  little  neighbor  of  mine,  who,  under  the  pretest  of  playine:  off  a 
joke,- was  to  put  mc  m  the  way  of  doiiiir  a  good  action?  (in  and  comfort 
yoiir  friend;  this  evening  she  will  receive  some  assistance;  and  let  ua 
have  hope  and  confidence.  Thank  God,  there  are  still  some  good  people 
in  the  world." 

"  Ah,  sir;  you  prove  it  yourself." 

"Nay,  nay — that  is  nothing.  The  happiness  of  the  old  is  to  see  th« 
young  happy." 

This  was  said  by  Rodin  with  so  much  apparent  kindness,  that  Rose- 
Pompon  felt  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes,  and  answered  with  much 
emotion:  "Look,  sir;  Cephyse  and  I  are  only  poor  girls;  there  are  many 
more  virtuous  in  the  world;  but  I  venture  to  say,  wc  have  good  hearts. 
Now,  if  ever  you  should  be  ill,  unly  send  for  us;  there  are  no  Sisters  of 
Charity  that  will  take  better  care  of  you.  It  is  all  that  we  can  offer  you, 
without  reckoning  Philemon,  who  shall  go  through  tire  and  water  for 
you,  I  give  you  my  word  of  it — and  Cephyse,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  for 
Jacques  also,  that  he  will  be  yours  in  life  and  death." 

"  You  see,  then,  my  dear  child,  that  I  was  right  in  saying — a  mad  head, 
and  a  good  heart.    Adieu,  till  we  meet  agaiu." 

Then  Rodin,  taking  up  his  ba.sket,  which  he  had  placed  on  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  his  umbrella,  prepared  to  descend  the  stairs. 

"  First  of  all,  you  shall  give  me  this  basket;  it  will  incommode  you  in 
going  down,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  taking  the  basket  from  the  hands  of 
Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  resistance.  Then  she  added:  "Lean  upon 
my  arm.     The  stairs  are  so  dark.     You  miirht  slip." 

"  I  will  accept  your  offer,  my  dear  child,  for  I  am  not  verj^  courageous." 
And,  leaning  paternally  on  the  right  arn.  of  Rose-Pompon,  who  held  the 
basket  in  her  left  hand,  Rodin  descended  the  staii-s,  and  crossed  the 
courtyard. 

"  Up  there,  on  the  third  story,  do  you  see  that  big  face  close  to  the  win- 
dow-frame?" said  Rose-Pompon,  suddenly,  to  Rodin,  stopping  in  the 
center  of  the  little  court.  "  That  is  Niui- Moulin.  Do  you  know  him? 
Is  he  the  same  as  yours?" 

"The  same  as  mine,"  said  Rodin,  rai.sing  his  head,  and  making  with 
his  hand  a  very  affectionate  salute  to  Jacques  Dumoulin,  who,  stupefied 
thereat,  retired  abruptly  from  the  window. 

"  The  poor  fellow!  I  am  sure  he  is  afraid  of  me  since  his  foolish  joke," 
said  Rodin,  smiling.     "He  is  very  wrong." 

And  he  accompanied  these  words — he  is  very  wrong — with  a  sinister 
pinching  of  the  lips,  that  was  not  perceived  by  Rose-Pompon. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  as  they  both  entered  the  passage, 
"  I  no  longer  need  your  assistance;  return  to  your  friend,  and  tell  her  the 
good  news  you  have  heard." 

"Yes,  sir,  you  are  rigl4.  T  burn  with  impatience  to  tell  her  what  a 
■  good  man  you  are."    And  Rose- Pompon  sprung  toward  the  stairs. 

"Well!  well!  and  my  basket,  that  the  little  madcap  carries  off  with 
her!"  said  Rodin. 

"Ah,  true!  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Poor  Cephyse!  how  pleased  she 
will  be.  Adieu,  sir!"  And  the  pretty  figure  of  Rose-iPompon  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  of  the  staircase,  which  she  mounted  with  an  alert  and 
impatient  step. 

Rodin  i.ssued  from  the  passage.  "  Here  is  your  basket,  my  good  lady," 
said  he,  stopping  at  the  tliret^liold  of  ^Mother  Arsene's  shop.  "  I  give 
you  my  humble  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

"  For  nothing,  my  dear  sir,  for  nothing.  It  is  all  at  your  service. 
Well!  was  the  radi.sti  good?" 

"  Succulent,  my  dear  madam,  and  excellent." 

•' Ab!  I  i^m  glad  ol  it.   ShwU  we  sooo  see  you  again?" 
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"  I  hope  so.   But  conld  you  tell  me  where  is  the  next  post-ofBce?" 

"  Take  to  your  left,  the  third  house  at  the  grocer's." 

"  A  thousand  thanks." 

"  I  wager  it's  a  love-letter,  for  your  sweetheart,"  said  Mother  Arsene, 
enlivened  probably  by  the  contact  of  Kose-Pompon  and  Nini-Moulin. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  the  good  lady!"  said  Rodin,  with  a  titter.  Then,  sud- 
denly resutning  his  serious  aspect,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  green- 
grocer, adding:  "  Tour  most  obedient,  humble  serA^ant!" — And  he 
Walked  into  the  street. 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  in 
^bich  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE      ADVISER. 

Adhiekne  de  Cardoville  had  been  still  more  strictly  confined  in  th» 
house  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  since  the  double  nocturnal  attempt  of  Agricola 
and  Dagobert,  in  which  the  soldier,  though  severely  wounded,  had  suc- 
ceeded, thanks  to  the  intrepid  devotion  of  his  son,  seconded  by  the 
heroic  Rabat-joie,  in  gaining  the  little  garden-door  of  the  convent,  and 
escaoing  by  the  boulevard  along  with  the  young  smith. 

Four  o'clock  had  just  struck.  Adrienne,  since  the  previous  day,  had 
been  removed  to  a  chamber  on  the  second  story  of  the  asjium.  The 
grated  window,  sheltered  by  a  penthouse,  only  admitted  a  faint  light  to 
this  apartment. 

The  young  lady,  since  her  interview  with  La  Mayeux,  expected  to  be 
delivered  from  one  day  to  the  other,  by  the  intervention  of  her  friends. 
But  she  felt  a  painful  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Agricola  and  Dago- 
bert, being  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  which  her 
intended  liberators  had  been  engaged  with  the  people  of  the  asylum  and 
convent.  She  had  in  vain  questioned  her  keepers  on  the  subject;  they 
had  remained  perfectly  mute. 

These  new  incidents  had  augmented  the  bitter  resentment  of  Adri- 
enne against  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  their 
creatures. 

The  slight  paleness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  charming  face, 
and  her  fine  eyes  a  little  drooping,  betrayed  her  recent  sufferings;  seated 
before  a  little  table,  with  her  forehead  resting  upon  one  <Sf  her  hands, 
half  veiled  by  the  long  curls  of  her  golden  hair,  she  was  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Baleinier  entered. 

The  doctor,  a  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  a  docile  and  passive  instrument 
of  the  will  of  his  order,  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  only  half  in  the 
confldene<!  of  F'iither  d'Aigrigny  and  the  Prince.«s  de  Saint-Dizier.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  imprisontuent  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville; he  was  ignorant  also  of  the  sudden  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  after  the 
reading  of  the  testament  of  Marius  de  ReiiiiejK)nt.  The  doctor  had,  only 
the  day  before,  received  tlie  order  frotn  Fatlier  d'.\igrigny  (now  acting 
by  the'direetions  of  Kodin)  to  confine  Mademoisellt!  de  Cardoville  still 
more  strictly,  to  act  toward  hor  with  redoubled  severity,  and  to  emleavor 
to  forci'  hiT,  it  will  be  seen  by  what  expedients,  to  renounce  the  judicial 
procceilings  which  she  promised  herself  to  take  hereafter  against  her 
persecutors. 

At  the  .sight  of  the  doctor,  Mndemoisello  do  Cardoville  could  not  hida 
the  aversion  arul  disdain  with  which  this  man  inspired  her. 

•Mr.  lialeinier,  on  tlic;  contrary,  always  smiling,  always  courteous,  ap- 
proaclird  A<lri»nne  with  pfrfrct  case  and  cnnfldenee,  stopped  at  a  few 
gtcps  froin  her,  hb  if  to  examine  her  couut^iwiic^  wor<?  fttteptivoly,  Aa4 
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then  added,  like  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  observations  He  has 
made:  "  Come!  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  niyht  before  last  have  had 
a  less  injurious  influence  than  I  anticipated.  There  is  some  improvement; 
the  complexion  is  less  flushed,  the  look  calmer,  the  eyes  still  somewhat 
too  bright,  but  no  longer  shining  wit) i  such  morbid  fire.  You  were  get- 
ting on  so  well:  Now  the  cure  must  be  prolonged— for  this  unfortunate 
night-affair  threw  you  into  a  state  of  excitement  that  was  only  the  more 
dangerous  from  your  not  being  conscious  of  it.  Happily,  with  care, 
your  recovery  will  not,  I  hope,  be  very  much  delayed. 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  audacity  of  this  tool  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not  forbear  sajing  to  him,  with 
a  smile  of  bitter  disdain:  "  What  impudence,  sir,  there  is  in  your  probity! 
What  effrontery  in  yom*  zeal  to  earn  your  money!  Never,  for  a  moment, 
do  you  lay  aside  your  mask;  craft  and  falsehood  are  ever  on  your  lips. 
Really,  if  this  shameful  comedy  causes  you  as  much  fatigue  as  it  does 
me  disgust  and  contempt,  tliey  cannot  pay  you  enough." 

"  Alas!"  said  the  doctor,  in  "a  sorrowflil  tone;  "  always  this  unfortunate 
delusion,  that  you  are  not  in  want  of  our  care! — that  I  am  playing  a 
part,  when  1  talk  to  you  of  the  sad  state  in  which  you  were,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  bring  you  hither  by  stratagem.  Still,  with  the  exception 
of  this  little  .sign  of  "rebellious  insanity,  your  condition  has  marvelously 
improved.  You  are  on  the  high-road  of  a  complete  cure.  By  and  by, 
your  excellent  heart  will  render  me  the  justice  that  is  due  to  me,  and, 
one  day,  I  shall  be  judged  as  I  deserve." 

"  I  believe  it,  sir;  the  day  approaches,  in  which  you  will  be  judged  as  you 
deserve,^^  said  Adrienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words. 

"Always  that  other  fixed  idea,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sort  of  com- 
miseration.   "Come,  be  reasonable.    Do  not  think  of  this  childishness." 

"  What!  renounce  my  intention  to  «lemand  at  the  hands  of  justice, 
reparation  for  myself,  and  disgrace  for  you  and  your  accomplices? 
Never,  sir — never!" 

"Well!"  said  the  doctor,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "once  at  liberty, 
thank  God,  you  will  have  many  other  things  to  think  of,  my  fair  enemy." 

"  You  forget  piously  the  evil  that  you  do;  but  I,  sir,  have  a  better 
memory." 

"  Let  us  talk  seriously.  Have  you  really  the  intention  of  applying  to 
the  tribunals?"  resumed  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  a  grave  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  you  know  that  what  I  intend — I  intend  firmly." 

"Well!  I  can  only  conjure  you  not  to  follow  out  this  idea,"  replied 
the  doctor,  in  a  still  more  solemn  tone;  "  I  ask  it  as  a  favor.  In  the  name 
of  your  own  interest." 

"I  think,  sir,  that  you  are  a  little  too  ready  to  confound  your  interest 
with  mine." 

"  Now,  come,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  with  a  feigned  impatience,  as  if 
quite  certain  of  convincing  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  the  instant; 
"  would  you  have  the  melancholy  courage  to  plunge  into  despair  two 
persons  full  of  heart  and  generosity?" 

"Only  two?  The  jest  would  be  complete,  if  you  were  to  reckon  three: 
you,  sir,  and  my  aunt,  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny;  for  these  are,  no  doubt, 
the  generous  persons  in  whose  name  you  implore  my  pity." 

"  No,  mademoiselle;  I  speak  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  yotu*  aunt,  nor 
of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Of  whom,  then,  do  you  speak,  sir?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  surprise. 

'  Of  two  poor  devils,  who,  no  doubt  sent  by  those  whom  you  call 
your  friends,  got  into  the  neighboring  convent  the  other  night,  and 
thence  into  this  garden.  The  guns  which  you  heard  go  off,  were  fired 
at  them." 

"Alas!  I  thought  so.  And  they  have  refused  to  tell  me  if  either  of 
them  is  wounded,"  said  Adrienne,  with  painful  emotion. 
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"  One  of  them  received  a  wound,  but  not  very  serious,  since  he  W4» 
able  to  fly  and  escape  pursuit." 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo villa,  clasping  her  hands 
with  fervor. 

"  It  is  quite  natural  you  should  rejoice  at  their  escape;  but  by  what 
strange  contradiction  do  you  now  wish  to  put  the  officers  of  justice  on 
their  track?    A  singular  manner,  truly,  to  reward  their  devotion!" 

"  What  do  you  say,  sir?"  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"For  if  they  should  be  arrested,"  resumed  Dr.  Baleinier,  without 
answering  her,  "  as  they  have  been  guilty  of  house-breaking  and  at- 
tempted burglary,  they  would  be  sent  to  the  galleys." 

"Heavens!  and  for  my  sake!" 

"  fes;  it  would  be /or  you,  and  what  is  worse,  hy  you,  that  they  would 
be  condemned." 

"  By  me,  sir?" 

"  Certainly;  that  is,  if  you  follow  up  your  vengeance  against  your  aunt 
and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny — I  do  not  speak  of  myself,  for  I  am  quite  safe; 
in  a  word,  if  you  persist  in  laying  your  complaint  before  the  magistrates, 
that  you  have  been  unjustly  confined  in  this  house." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Explain  yourself,"  said  Adrienne, 
with  growing  uneasiness. 

"  Child  that  you  are !"  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  an  air  of 
conviction;  "do  you  think  that  if  the  law  once  takes  cognizance  of  this 
affair,  you  can  stop  short  its  action  where  and  when  you  please?  When 
you  leave  this  house,  you  lodge  a  complaint  against  me  and  against  your 
family:  well,  what  happens?  The  law  interferes,  inquires,  calls  wit- 
nesses, enters  into  the  most  minute  investigations.  Then,  what  follows? 
Why,  that  this  nocturnal  escalade,  which  the  superior  of  the  convent  has 
a  certain  interest  in  hushing  up,  for  fear  of  scandal — that  this  nocturnal 
attempt,  I  say,  which  I  also  would  keep  quiet,  is  necessarily  divulged, 
and  as  it  involves  a  serious  crime,  to  which  a  heavy  penalty  is  attached, 
the  law  will  seek  into  it,  and  find  out  these  unfortunate  men,  and  if,  as 
is  probable,  they  are  detained  in  Paris  by  their  duties  or  occupations,  or 
even  by  a  false  security,  arising  from  the  honorable  motives  which  they 
know  have  actuated  them,  they  will  be  arrested — and  who  will  be  the 
cause  of  this  arrest?    You,  by  your  deiiosition  against  us." 

"Ah,  sir!  that  would  be  horrible:  but  it  is  impossible." 
."It  is  very  possible,  on  the  contrary,"  resumed  Mr.  Balelnier;  "so 
that,  whilst  I  and  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who  alone  are  really  en- 
titled to  complain,  only  wish  to  keep  quiet  this  unpleasant  affau",  it  is 
you — you,  for  whom  these  unfortunate  men  have  risked  the  galleys — that 
will  deliver  them  up  to  justice." 

Though  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  not  completely  duped  by  the 
Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  she  guessed  that  the  merciful  intentions  which 
he  expressed  with  regard  to  Dagobert  and  his  son,  would  be  absolutely 
subordinate  to  the  course  she  might  take,  in  pressing  or  abandoning  th« 
legitimate  vcntccance  which  she  meant  to  ask  at  the  hands  of  authority. 
In  fact,  Kodin,  whose  instructions  the  doctor  was  following  without 
knowing  it,  was  too  cunning  to  have  it  said  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville: "  If  you  attempt  any  proceedings,  we  denounce  Dagobert  and  his 
son,"  but  he  attained  tlie  same  end,  by  inspiring  Adrienne  with  fears  on 
the  subject  of  her  two  liberators,  so  as  to  prevent  her  taking  any  hostile 
measures. 

Without  knowing  the  exact  law  on  the  subject.  Mademoiselle  d« 
Cardoville  had  toe  much  good  sense  not  to  understand,  that  Dagobert 
and  Agrlcola  miglit  be  very  serionsiy  involved  in  consequence  of  theii* 
nocturnal  adventure,  and  might  even  find  themselves  in  a  terrible  posi- 
tion. And  yet,  when  she  thoiurht  of  all  she  had  suffered  in  that  bouse, 
fiDd  of  «il  the  ju0t  reseutmeut  iihe  entertained  in  the  bottom  of  her  hearty 
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Adrienn©  felt  unwilling  to  renounce  the  stern  pleasure  of  exposing  those 
odious  machinations  to  the  ligiit  of  day. 

Dr.  Baleinier  watched  with  sullen  attention  her  whom  he  considerefl 
his  dupe,  for  he  thought  he  could  divine  the  cause  of  the  silence  and 
hesitation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"But,  sir,"  resumed  the  latter,  unable  to  conceal  her  anxiety,  "if  I 
were  disposed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  make  no  complamt,  and  to  for- 
get the  wrongs  I  have  suffered,  when  should  I  leave  this  place?" 

"  I  cannot  tell;  that  must  depend  upon  when  you  are  radically  cured," 
said  the  doctor,  benignantly.     "  You  are  in  a  very  good  way,  but " 

"Always  this  insolent  and  stupid  comedy,"  cried  Mademoiselle  d« 
Cardoville,  interrupting  the  doctor,  with  indignation.  "  I  a.sk,  and,  if  it 
must  be,  I  entreat  you,  to  tell  me  how  long  I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  thui 
dreadful  house,  for  I  shall  leave  it  one  day,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  hope  SQ,  certainly,"  said  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  unction: 
"  but  when,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  against  such  attempts  as  those  of  the  other 
night;  and  the  most  vigorous  watch  will  be  maintained  to  prevent  your 
communicating  with  any  one.  And  all  this  in  your  own  interest,  that 
your  poor  head  may  not  again  be  dangerously  excited." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  almost  terrified,  "compared  with  what 
awaits  me,  the  last  few  da5's  have  been  days  of  liberty." 

"  Tour  interest  before  everything,"  answered  the  doctor,  in  an  affec- 
tionate tone. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  feeling  the  impotence  of  her  indignation 
and  despair,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

At  this  moment  quick  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  one  of 
the  nurses  entered,  after  having  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Sir,"  said  she  to  the  doctor,  with  a  frightened  air,  "there  are  two 
gentlemen  below,  who  wish  to  see  you  instantly,  and  mademoiselle 
also," 

Adrienne  raised  her  head  hastily;  her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears. 

"  What  are  the  names  of  these  persons?"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  much 
astonished. 

"  One  of  them  said  to  me,"  answered  the  nurse:  "  '  Go  and  inform  Dr. 
Baleinier  that  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  that  I  come  to  exercise  my  oflQce 
with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.'  " 

"A  magistrate!"  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  grcfwing  purple  in 
the  face,  and  unable  to  hide  his  surprise  and  uneasiness. 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  cried  Adrienne,  rising  with  vivacity,  her  coun- 
tenance beaming  through  her  tears  with  hope  and  joy;  "my  friends 
have  then  been  informed  in  time,  and  the  hour  of  justice  is  arrived." 

"  Ask  these  persons  to  walk  up,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  Then,  with  a  still  more  agitated  expression  of  countenance, 
he  approached  Adrienne  with  a  harsh,  and  almost  menacing  air,  which 
contrasted  with  the  habitual  placidity  of  his  h}'pocritical  smile,  and 
•aid  to  her  in  a  low  voice:  "  Take  care,  mademoiselle!  do  not  rejoice 
too  soon." 

"I  no  longer  fear  you  now,"  answered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  bright,  flashing  eye,  "  Mr.  de  Montbron  is  no  doubt  returned  to 
Paris,  and  has  been  informed  in  time.  He  accompanies  the  magistrate, 
and  comes  to  deliver  me.  I  pity  you,  sir — both  you  and  yours,"  added 
Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of  bitter  irony. 

"Mademoiselle,"  cried  Mr.  Baleinier,  no  longer  able  to  dissemble  his 
growing  alarm,  "I  repeat  to  you,  take  care! — Remember  what  I  have 
told  you.  Your  accusations  would  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of 
what  took  place  the  other  night.  Beware!  the  fate  of  the  soldier  and 
his  Bop.  is  in  your  hands.    Recollect,  they  are  in  danger  of  the  galleys." 

"  OhI  I  am  not  your  dupe,  sir.    Tou  are  holding  out  a  covert  menao*^ 
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Save  at  least  the  courage  to  say  to  me,  that,  if  I  comi^ain  to  the  magis 
trate,  you  will  denounce  the  soldier  and  his  sou." 

"  I  repeat,  that,  if  you  make  any  complaint,  those  two  people  art; 
lost,"  answered  the  doctor,  ambiguously. 

Startled  by  what  was  really  dangerous  in  the  threats  of  the  doctor, 
Adrienne  exclaimed:  "  But,  sir,  if  this  magistrate  questions  me,  do  you ' 
think  I  will  tell  him  a  falsehood?" 

"  You  will  answer  what  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  hastily,  in  the 
hope  of  still  attaining  his  end.  "  You  will  answer  that  you  were  in  so 
excited  a  state  of  mind  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  was  thought  advisible,  for 
your  own  sake,  to  bring  you  hither  without  your  knowing  it.  But  you 
are  now  so  much  better,  that  you  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  with  regard  to  you.  I  will  confirm  these  words;  for,  after  all, 
it  is  the  truth."  ^ 

"  Never!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  indignation:  "never 
will  I  be  the  accomplice  of  so  infamous  a  falsehood;  never  will  I  be  base 
enough  to  justify  the  Indignities  that  I  have  suffered!" 

"  Here  is  the  magistrate,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  as  he  caught  the  Sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.     "Beware!" 

The  door  opened,  and,  to  the  indescribable  amazement  of  the  doctor, 
Rodin  appeared  on  the  threshold,  accompanied  by  a  man  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  dignified  and  severe  countenance. 

In  the  iutere'it  of  his  projects,  and  from  motives  of  craft  and  pru- 
dence that  will  hereafter  be  known,  Rodin  had  not  informed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  and  consequently  the  doctor,  of  the  unexpected  visit  he  in- 
tended to  pay  to  the  asylum,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  only  the  day  before  given  orders  to  Mr.  Baleinier  to  contint 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  still  more  strictly. 

We  may  then  imagine  the  stupor  of  the  doctor  when  he  saw  the  judi- 
cial officer,  whose  unexpected  presence  and  imposing  aspect  were  already 
sufficiently  alarming,  enter  the  room,  accompanied  by  Rodin,  the  humble 
and  obscure  secretary  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigi'igny. 

From  the  door,  Rodin,  who  was  very  shabbily  dressed,  as  usual, 
pointed  out  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  magistrate,  by  a  gesture 
at  once  respet tlul  and  compassionate.  Then,  whilst  the  latter,  who  had 
hot  been  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  admiration  at  sight  of  the  rare 
beauty  of  Adrienne,  seemed  ti)  examine  her  with  as  much  surprise  as  in- 
terest, the  Jesuit  modestly  retired  several  steps. 

Dr.  Baleinier,  in  his  extreme  astonishment,  hoping  to  be  under- 
stood by  Hodin,  made  sutVlcnly  several  private  signals,  as  if  to  interro- 
gate him  on  the  cause  of  the  magistrate's  visit.  But  this  was  only  pro- 
ductive of  fresh  amazement  to  Mr.  Baleinier;  for  Rodin  did  not  appear 
to  recognize  him,  or  to  understand  his  exj)ressive  pantomime,  and  looked 
at  him  with  affected  wonderment.  At  length,  as  the  doctor,  growing 
Impatient,  redoubled  his  mute  questionings,  Rodin  advanced  with  a 
ptride,  stretched  forward  his  crooked  neck,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice: 
*'  What  is  your  pleasure,  dpctor?" 

At  these  words,  which  completely  disconcerted  Baleinier,  and  broke 
the  silence  which  had  reigned  for  some  seconds,  the  magistrate  turned 
I'ound,  and  Rodin  added  with  imperturbable  coolness:  "Since  our  ar- 
rival, the  doctor  has  been  making  all  sorts  of  niysterion.<<  signs  to  me.  I 
nuppose  ho  has  something  particular  to  communicate,  and,  as  I  have  no 
eecn  ta,  I  must  beg  him  to  speak  out  loud." 

This  reply,  so  embarrassing  for  Mr.  Baleinier,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of 
figgression,  and  with  an  air  of  icy  (Mildness,  plunged  the  doctor  into  such 
licw  and  deep  amazement,  that  he  remained  for  some  moments  without 
answering. 

No  doubt  the  magistrate  was  struck  with  tliis  incident,  and  with 
the  sileuco  which  followed  H,  for  ho  cast  a  look  of  great  severity  on  tit* 
doctor. 
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Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville,  who  had  expected  to  have  seen  Mr.  d« 

MoDtbroB,  was  also  singularly  surpnst^d. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     ACCUSER. 

Mr.  Baleinier,  disconcerted  for  a  moment  by  the  unexpected  pres- 
ence (jf  a  magiistrate,  and  by  the  inexplicable  attitAde  of  Kodin,  soon 
veeovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  addressing  his  colleague  of  the 
longer  robe,  said  to  him:  "  It  I  made  signs  to  you,  sir,  it  wastiiat,  whilst 
I  wished  to  respect  the  gilence  which  this  gentleman" — glancing  at  the 
magistrate — "  has  preserved  since  his  entrance,  I  desire  to  express  my 
surprise  at  the  nuexpeated  honor  of  this  visit." 

"  It  is  to  mademoiselle  that  1  will  explain  the  reason  for  my  silence, 
and  beg  her  to  excuse  it,"  replied  the  magistrate,  as  he  made  a  half-bow 
to  Adrienne,  whom  he  tljus  continued  to  address:  "  I  have  just  received 
so  serious  a  declaration  with  regard  to  j'ou,  mademoiselle,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  looking  at  you  for  a  moment  in  silence,  to  see  if  I  could 
read  in  your  countenance,  in  your  attitude,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
accusation  tliat  has  beeu  placed  in  my  hands;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  but  too  well-founded." 

"May  I  at  length  be  informed,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  a  polite, 
but  flrrii  tone,  "  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking?" 

"  Sir,  I  avcijuge crmstniction,  and  I  have  come  to  inform  myself  as  to  a 
fact  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me " 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  explain  yourself,  sir?"  said  the  doctor, 
bowing. 

"Sir,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  who  was  called  Mr.  de  Gernande,  a 
man  of  about  flfty  years  of  age,  full  of  firmness  and  straight- forwardness, 
and  knowing  how  to  unite  tlie  austere  duties  of  his  position  with  benevo- 
lent politeness,  "you  are  accused  of  having  |committed — a  very  great 
error,  uot  to  use  a  harsher  expression.  As  for  the  nature  of  that  error,  I 
prefer  believing,  sir,  that  you  (a  first-rate  man  of  science)  may  have  been 
deceived  in  the  appreciation  of  a  medical  fact,  rather  than  suspect  you 
of  having  forgotten  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  that 
is  almost  a  priesthood." 

"When  you  have  specified  the  facts,  sir,"  answered  the  Jesuit  of  the 
short  robe,  with  a  degree  of  haiightiness,  "  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  prove 
that  my  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  is  no  less  free  from  reproach, 
than  my  conscience  as  a  man  of  honor." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Mr.  de  Gernande,  addressing  himself  to  Adri- 
enne, "  is  it  true  that  yoir  were  conveyed  to  this  house  by  stratagem?" 

"Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Baleinier,  "permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  manner 
in  which  you  state  this  question  is  an  insult  to  me." 

"  Sir,  it  is  to  mademoiselle  that  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  my- 
self," replied  Mr.  de  Gernande,  sternly;  "  and  I  am  the  only  judge  of  tlie 
propriety  of  my  questions." 

Adrienne  was  about  to  answer  affirmatively  the  question  of  the  magis- 
trate, when  an  expressive  look  from  Dr.  Baleinier  reminded  her  that  shP 
would  perhaps  expose  Dagobert  and  his  son  to  cruel  dangers. 

It  was  no  base  and  vulgar  feeling  of  vengeance  by  which  Adrienne 
was  animated,  but  a  lesjitimate  indignation,  inspired  by  odious  liypoc- 
risy.  She  would  have  thought  it  cowardly  not  to  unmask  the  criminals; 
but,  wishing  to  avoid  compromising  others,  she  said  to  the  magistrate 
with  an  accent  full  of  mildness  and  dignity:  "  Permit  me,  sir,  in  my  turn, 
to  ask  you  a  question." 
'  "Speak,  mademoiselle." 

"  ■'^ill  the  ans'rt-er  I  make  be  considered  a  formal  accusation?" 

"  I  have  come  hither,  mad»moiselle,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  no  COQ' 
If jderation  should  induce  you  to  di-ssemble  it." 
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*'  'Well,  sir,"  resumed  Adiienne;  "but  suppose,  having  just  causes  of 
complaint,  I  lay  them  before  you,  iu  order  to  be  allowed  to  leave  this 
house,  shall  I  afterward  be  at  liberty  not  to  press  the  accusations  I  have 
made?" 

"  You  may  abandon  proceedings,  mademoiselle,  but  the  law  will  take 
up  your  cause  in  the  name  of  society,  if  its  rights  have  been  injured  in 
your  person." 

"  Shall  I  then  not  be  allowed  to  pardon?  Should  I  not  be  suflSciently 
avenged  by  a  contemptuous  forgetfulness  of  the  wrongs  I  have  suf- 
fered?" 

"  Personally,  mademoiselle,  you  may  forgive  and  forget;  but  I  have 
the  honor  to  repeat  to  you,  that  society  cannot  show  the  same  indul- 
gence, if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  have  been  the  victim  of  a  criminal 
machination — and  I  have  every  reason  to  fear  it  is  so.  The  manner  in 
which  3'ou  express  yourself,  the  generosity  of  your  sentiments,  the  calm- 
ness and  dignity  of  your  attitude,  convince  me  that  I  have  been  well  in- 
formed." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  recovering  his  coolness,  ."that  you 
will  at  least  communicate  the  declaration  that  has  been  made  to  you." 

"  It  has  been  declared  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  a  st«rn 
Toice,  "  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  brought  here  by  strata- 
gem." 

"  By  stratagem?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  It  is  true.  Mademoiselle  was  brought  here  by  stratagem,"  answered 
the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"You  confess  it,  then?"  said  Mr.  de  Gernande. 

"  Certainly  I  do,  sir.  I  admit,  that  I  had  recourse  t )  means  which  we 
are  unfortunately  too  often  obliged  to  employ,  when  porsons  who  most 
need  our  assistance  are  unconscious  of  their  own  sad  state." 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  it  has  also  been  declared  to  me, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  never  required  such  aid." 

"Tbat,  sir,  is  a  question  of  medical  jurisprudence,  which  has  to  be 
examined  and  discu.ssed,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  recovering  his  assurance. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  sir,  be  seriously  di.scussed;  for  you  are  accused  of 
confiiiina:  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whilst  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties." 

"  And  may  I  ask  you  for  what  purpose?"  said  Mr.  BaleinieK  with  a 
slight  movement  of  the  shoulders,  and  in  a  tone  of  irony.  "  What  in- 
terest had  I  to  commit  such  a  crime,  even  admitting  that  my  reputation 
did  not  place  me  above  so  odious  and  absurd  a  charge?" 

"  You  are  said  to  have  acted,  sir,  in  furtherance  of  a  family-plot,  da- 
Tised  against  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  a  pecuniary  motive." 

"And  who  has  dared,  sir,  to  make  so  calumnious  a  charge?"  cried 
Dr.  Baleinier,  with  indignant  heat.  "  Who  has  had  the  audacity  to  accuse 
a  respectable,  and  I  dare  to  say,  respected  man,  of  having  been  the  ac- 
complice in  such  infamy?" 

"I,"  said  Rodin,  coldly. 

"  You!"  cried  Dr.  Baleinier,  fallins;  back  two  steps,  as  if  thunderstruck. 

"Yes,  I  accuse  you,"  resuniod  Koclin,  in  a  clear,  sluirp  voice. 

"Yes,  it  was  this  t;ciitlcinan  who  came  to  me  this  ntorning,  with 
ample  proofs,  to  demand  my  intcrriTcncc  in  favor  of  Mademoiselle  de 
(Cardoville,"  said  the  matristrate,  drawing  ba<'k  a  little,  as  if  to  give 
Adrienne  the  opportunity  of  secinj^  her  defender. 

Throughout  this  scene  the  name  of  K^idin  had  not  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned. Mademoiselle  de  C^arddvillc  h;ul  often  heard  speak  of  the  Abbo 
d'Aigrigny's  secretary.  In  no  very  fiiNorable  terni.s;  but,  never  having 
Hfjen  him,  she  did  not  know  that  lur  liberator  wasthis  very  Jesuit. 
8he  therefore  looketl  toward  him  wiili  a  glance  iu  which  were  mingled 
curiosity,  lutore^t,  surjirise  and  nrntJluUi*. 
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The  eadaterous  countenance  of  Rodin,  his  repulsive  ugliness,  his 
sordid  dress,  would  a  few  days  ago  have  occasioned  Adrienne  a  perhaps 
invincible  feeling  of  disgust.  But  the  young  girl,  remembering  how  La 
Mayeux,  poor,  feeble,  deformed,  and  dressed  almost  in  rags,  was  endowed, 
notwithstanding  her  wretched  exterior,  with  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
admirable  hearts,  recalled  this  recollection  in  favor  of  the  Jesuit.  She 
forgot  that  he  was  ugly  and  sordid,  only  to  remember  that  he  was  old, 
that  he  seemed  poor,  and  that  he  had  come  to  her  assistance. 

Dr.  Baleinier,  notwithstanding  his  craft,  notwithstanding  his  auda- 
cious hj-pocrisy,  in  spite  even  of  bis  presence  of  mind,  could  not  conceal 
how  much  he  was  disturbed  by  Rodin's  denunciation.  His  head  became 
troubled  as  he  remembered  how,  on  the  lirst  day  of  Adrienne's  confine- 
ment  in  this  house,  the  implacable  appeal  of  Rodin,  through  the  hole  in 
the  door,  had  prevented  him  (Baleinier)  from  yielding  to  emotions  of 
pity,  inspired  by  the  despair  of  this  unfortunate  young  girl,  driven 
almost  to  doubt  of  her  own  reason.  And  it  was  this  very  Rodin,  so 
cruel,  so  inexorable,  the  devoted  agent  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  wlio  de- 
nounced him  ^^Baleinier),  and  brought  a  magistrate  to  set  Adrienne  at 
liberty — when,  only  the  day  before,  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  ordered  an 
increase  of  severity  toward  her! 

The  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe  felt  persuaded  that  Rodin  was  betraying 
Father  d'Aigrigny  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville's  friends  had  bribed  and  bought  this  miserable  secretary. 
Exasperated  by  what  he  considered  a  monstrous  piece  of  treacliery,  the 
doctor  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  with  rage:  "And  it  is  you,  sir — you, 
that  have  the  impudence  to  accuse  me — you,  that  a  few  days  ago — ^" 

Then,  reflecting  that  the  retort  upon  Rodin  would  be  to  accuse  him- 
self, he  appeared  to  give  way  to  an  excess  of  emotion,  and  resumed  witK 
bitterness:  "Ah,  sir,  jou  are  the  last  person  that  I  should  have  thought 
capable  of  this  odious  denunciation.  "It  is  shameful!" 

"  And  who  had  a  better  right  than  I  to  renounce  this  infamy?"  an 
swered  Rodin,  in  a  rude,  overbearing  tone.  "  Was  I  not  in  a  position  to 
learn — unfortunately,  too  late — the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  of  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  others  have  been  the  victims?  Tlien, 
what  was  my  duty  as  an  honest  man?  Why,  to  inform  the  magistrate, 
to  prove  what  I  advanced,  and  to  accompany  him  thither.  That  is  what 
i  have  done." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  magistrate,  "  it  is  not  only 
myself  that  this  man  accuses,  but  he  dares  also " 

"Yes,  I  accuse  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a  still  louder 
and  more  imperiitive  tone,  interrupting  the  doctor,  "  I  accuse  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier,  I  accuse  you,  sir,  for  having,  from  a  vile  motive  of  self- 
interest,  confined  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  in  this  house,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  in  the  neighboring  convent.     Is  tJiat  clear?" 

"Alas!  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily.  "I  have  seen 
those  poor  children  all  in  tears,  making  signs  of  distress  to  me.'" 

The  accusation  of  Rodin,  with  regard  to  the  orphans,  was  a  new  and 
fearful  blow  for  Di.  Baleinier.  He  felt  perfectly  convinced  tliat  the 
traitor  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  embarrassing  scene,  he  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  in  spite  of  his  deep  emotion,  and  said  to  the  magistrate:  "I 
might  confine  myself,  sir,  to  silence — disdaining  to  answer  such  accusa- 
tions till  a  judicial  decision  had  given  them  some  kind  of  authorit)". 
But,  strong  in  a  good  conscience,  I  address  myself  to  .Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,and  I  beg  her  to  say  if,  this  very  morning,  I  did  not  inform  her 
that  her  health  would  soon  be  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  her  to  leave 
this  house.  I  conjure  mademoiselle,  in  the  name  of  her  well-known  love 
of  truth,  to  state  if  such  was  not  my  language,  when  I  was  alone  with 
her " 

"  Come,  sir!"  said  Rodin,  toterTupting  Baleinier,  with  an  insolent  airj 
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*' suppose  that,  from  pure  generosity,  this  clear  youtiorlaJy  were  to  sidnlft 
as  much — what  will  it  xirove  in  your  i'avor? — why,  iioihiug  at  all." 

"  What,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  you  permit  yourseli — —'^ 

"I  permit  myself  to  unmask  you,  without  asking  your  leave.  What 
\iave  you  just  told  us?  "Why,  that  being  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Oardoville,  you  talked  to  her  as  if  she  wei-fe  really  mad.  How  very  con> 
elusive!" 

"But,  sir "  cried  the  doctor. 

•'But,  sir,"  resumed  Rodiu,  without  allowing  him  to  continue,  "it  is 
evident  that,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  what  has  occurred  to-day,  and 
to  provide  yourself  with  a  hole  to  creep  out  at,  you  have  pretended  to 
believe  your  own  execrable  falsehood,  in  presence  of  this  poor  young 
lady,  that  you  miglit  afterward  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of,  your  own 
assumed  conviction.  Come,  sir!  such  stories  will  not  go  down  with  p.t;o- 
pie  of  common  sense  or  counuon  humanity."  ■  ,     . 

"Ah!  but  sir,"  exclaimed  Baleinier,  angrily.,     ■,•  ,   ,.,     ''. 

"Ah!  but,  sir,"  resumed  Kodin,  in  a  still  louder  voice,  which  com- 
pletely drowned  that  of  the  doctor;  "  is  it  tru^  or  is  it  not,  that  you 
have  recourse  to  the  mean  evasion  of  ascribing  this  odious  imprison- 
ment to  a  scientific  error?  I  affirm  that  yon  do  so,  and.  that  you  think 
yoiu'self  safe,  because  you  can  now  say:  'Thanks  to  my  care,  mademoi- 
selle has  recovered  her  reason.     What  more  would  you  have?'  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  say  that,  sir,  and  I  njaintaip  it." 

"You  maintain  a  falsehood;  for  it  is  proved  th.at  madnjiqiselle  lievfejf 
lost  her  reason  for  a  moment."    .  , 

"  And  I,  sir,  maintain  that  she  did  lose  it." 

"And  I,  sir,  will  prove  the  contrary,"  said  Rodiu. 

"  You?— how  will  you  do  that?"  cried  the  doctor. 

"  That  I  shall  take  care  not  to  tell  you  at  present,  as  you  may  well  sup- 
pose," answered  Rodin,  with  an  ironical  smile.  Then  he  added,  with 
indignation:  "But,  really,  sir,  you  ouRht  to  die  for  shame,  to  dare  to 
raise  such  a  question  in  presence  of  macleinoiselle.  You  should  at 
least  have  spared  her  this  discussion."  .      " 

"Sill" 

"  Oh,  fie,  sir!  I  say,  Jie!  It  is  odious  to  maintairi  this  argument  before 
mademoiselle — odious  if  you  speak  truth,  doubly  odious  it. you  lie,"  said 
Rodin  with  disgust.  '     '  ,, 

"  This  violence  is  inconceivable,"  cried  the  Jfcsuit  of  the  short  robe, 
furiously;  "  and  I  think  the  magistrate  shows  great  paftiality,  in  allow- 
ing such  gi'oss  calumnies  to  be  he;iiiotl  upon  mi'!" 

"Sir,"  answered  Mr.  de  Gernande,  severely,  "lam  entitled  not  only 
to  hear,  but  to  provoke  any  discussion  that  may  enlighten  me  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  my  duty;  it  results  from  all  this,  that,  even'  in  vour  opinion, 
sir,  .Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillo's  health  is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  her 
to  return  home  inunediately." 

"  At  least  I  do  not  see  any  very  serious  inconvenience  likely  to  arise 
from  it,  sir,"  said  tlie  doctor;  "only  I  maintain  that  tlie  cure  is  not  sn 
complete  a.s  it  might  have  been,  and,  on  this  subjdct,  I  decline  all 
rcpponsibility  for  the  future." 

"  You  can  do  so,  .safely,"  .said  Rodin:  "it  is  not  likely  that  mademoi- 
selle will  «ver  again  have  recourse  to  your  honest  assistance." 

"  It  is  useless,  tlieu,  to  employ  my  offlcial  autliority,  to  demand  the 
Immediate  liberation  of  Mademoi.selle  de  Cardoville,"  .said  the  magis- 
trate. 

"Mademoiselle  is  free,"  said  Baleinier,  "perfectly  free." 

"As  for  llie  question,  whether  you  have  imprisoned  mademoiselle  on 
♦he  pii^a  of  a  supi)(«ititioua  nuidne.ss,  the  law  will  intjuire  into  it,  sir,  and 
joii  will  be  heard." 

"I  am  quite  eu.sy,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Baleinier,  trying  to  look  so( 
*'aiy  coubuienvQ  i:e^roRcLe»  me  with  nothing." 
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"I  hope  it  may  turn  out  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  de  Gemande.  "  However 
bad  appearances" may  be,  more  especially  when  persons  of  your  rank  in 
Booietv  are  concerned,  we  should  always  wish  to  be  convinced  of  their 
innocence."  Then,  turning;  to  Adrienne,  he  added:  "I  understand, 
mademoiselle,  how  painful  this  scene  must  be  to  all  your  feelings  of 
delicacy  and  jrcnorosity;  hereafter,  it  will  depend  upon  yourself,  either 
to  bring  a  civil  action  against  Mr.  Bakiner,  or  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  One  word  more.  The  bold  and  upright  man" — here  the  magis- 
trate pointed  to  Rodin — "who  has  taken  up  your  cause  in  so  frank  and 
disinterested  a  manner,  expressed  a  belief  that  you  would,  perhaps,  take 
•charge  for  the  present  of  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  who.se  libera- 
tion I  am  about  to  demand,  from  the  convent  where  they  also  are  con- 
Sned  bj'  stratagem." 

"The  fact  is,"  replied  Adrienne,  "that,  as  soon  as  I  learned  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  at  Paris,  my  intention  was  to  offer 
them  apartments  in  my  house.  These  young  ladies  are  my  near  rela- 
tions. It  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  treat  them  as  sisters. 
I  shall  therefore,  be  doubly  grateful  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  trust  them  to 
my  care." 

"I  think  that  I  cannot  serve  them  better,"  answered  Mr.  de  Gemande. 
Then,  addressing  Mr.  Baleinier,  he  added:  "  Will  you  consent,  sir,  that  I 
bring  these  two  ladies  hither?  I  will  go  and  fetch  them,  whilst  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  prepares  for  her  departure.  They  will  then  be 
able  to  leave  this  house  with  their  relation." 

"  I  entreat  mademoiselle  to  make  use  of  this  house  as  her  own.  until 
the  leaves  it,"  replied  Mr,  Baleinier.  "My  carriage  shall  be  at  her 
orders  to  take  her  home." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  the  magistrate,  approaching  Adrienne,  "with- 
out prejudging  the  question,  which  must  soon  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
law,  I  may  at  lea.st  regret  that  I  was  not  called  in  sooner.  Your  situa- 
tion must  have  been  a  very  cruel  one." 

"  There  will  at  least  remain  to  me,  sir,  from  this  mournful  time,"  said 
Adrienne,  with  graceful  dignity,  "  one  precious  and  touching  remem- 
brance— that  of  the  interest  which  you  have  shown  me.  I  hope  that  you 
will  one  day  permit  me  to  thank  you,  at  my  own  home,  not  for  the 
justice  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  benevolent  and  paternal  manner 
in  which  you  have  done  it.  And  moreover,  sir,"  added  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  should  like  to  prove  to  you, 
that  what  they  call  my  cure  is  complete." 

Mr.  de  Gernande  bowed  respectfully  in  reply  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  During  the  short  interview  of  the  magistrate  with  Adrienne, 
their  backs  were  both  turned  to  Jlr.  Baleinier  and  Rodin.  The  latter, 
profiting  by  this  moment's  opportunity,  hastily  slipped  into  the  hand  of 
the  doctor,  a  note  just  written  with  a  pencil  in  the  bottom  of  his  hat. 

Baleinier  looked  at  Rodin  in  stupefied  amazement.  But  the  latter 
made  a  peculiar  sign,  by  raising  his  thumb  to  his  forehead,  and  drawing 
it  twice  across  his  brow.     Then,  he  remained  impassible. 

This  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that,  when  Mr.  de  Gernande  turned  round, 
Rodin  was  at  a  distance  of  several  steps  from  Dr.  Baleinier,  and  looking 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  respectful  interest. 

"Permit  me  to  accompany  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  preceding  the 
magistrate,  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  saluted  with  much  affa- 
bility. Then  both  went  out,  and  Rodin  remained  alone  with  the  yoang 
lady. 

After  conducting  Mr.  de  Gemande  to  the  outer  door  of  the  houas,  jfr. 
Baleinier  made  haste  to  read  the  pencil-note  written  by  Rodin;  it  ran  a,* 
follows: 

'  ■  The  magistrate  is  going  to  the  convent,  by  way  of  the  stre«-*  'l^va 
>utt«ci  by  the  garden,  and  tell  the  superior  to  obey  the  order  a  hff'  "o 
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.-^ireii  ^th  regard  to  the  two  young  girls.    It  is  of  the  ntmost  impMii 

tance." 

The  peculiar  sign  which  Rodin  had  made,  and  the  tenor  of  this  note, 
proved  to  Dr.  Baleinier,  who  was  passing  from  one  surprisn  to  the 
other,  that  the  secretary,  far  froTi  hetraying  the  reverend  father,  wa«  still 
acting  for  the  Greater  Glory  of  Ood. 

Only,  whilst  he  obeyed  the  orders,  Mr.  Baleinier  sought  in  vain  tc 
penetrate  the  motives  of  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  Rodin,  who  had 
himself  informed  the  authorities  of  an  affair  that  was  to  have  been 
hushed  up,  and  that  might  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  and  Baleinier  himself. 

But  let  us  return  to  Rodin,  left  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FATHER  D'AIGBIGNT'S  SECKETART, 

Hardly  had  the  magistrate  and  Dr.  Baleinier  disappeared,  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  countenance  was  beaming  with  joy, 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  grati 
tude:  "  At  leugth,  thanks  to  you,  sir,  I  am  free — free!  Oh,  I  had  nevei 
before  felt  how  much  happiness,  expansion,  delight,  there  is  in  thai 
adorable  word — liberty!" 

The  bosom  of  Adrienne  rose  and  fell,  her  rosy  nostrils  dilated,  her  Ver- 
million lips  were  half  open,  as  if  she  inhaled  with  rapture  the  pure  and 
vivifying  air. 

"I  have  been  only  a  few  days,  in  this  horrible  place,"  she  resumed, 
"  but  I  have  suffered  enough  from  my  captivity,  to  make  me  resolve 
neve*"  to  let  a  year  pass,  without  restoring  to  liberty  some  poor  prisoners 
for  '.ebt.  This  vow  no  doubt  appears  to  belonga little  to  the  mitUilt  a//«,s," 
added  she,  witii  a  smile;  "  but  I  would  fain  borrow  from  that  noble-, 
epoc' .  something  more  than  its  old  windows  and  furniture.  Then  doubly 
thar.ks.  .sir! — for  I  take  you  as  a  partnar  in  that  project  of  ddivrrance, 
which  has  just  Cyou  see)  unfolded  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  happiness  I 
owe  to  you.  and  by  which  you  seem  so  much  affected.  Ah!  let  my  joy 
speak  my  gratitude,  and  pay  you  for  your  generous  aid!"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  with  enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  in  fact  remarked  a  complete  trans- 
figuration in  the  countenance  of  Rodin.  This  man,  lately  so  harsh, 
nevere,  inflexible,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Baleinier.  appeared  now  under  the 
influence  of  the  mildest  and  most  tender  sentiments.  His  little  half- 
veiled  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Adrienne  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
interest.  Then,  as  if  he  wished  to  tear  himself  from  these  impressions, 
he  said,  speaking  to  himself:  "  Come,  come!  no  weakness.  The  time  i.^; 
too  precious;  my  mission  is  not  fulfilled.  My  dear  young  lady,"  addc*! 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Adrienne,  "believe  what  I  say— we  will  talk 
hereafter  of  gratitude — but  we  have  now  to  talk  of  the  present,  so  im- 
portant for  you  and  your  family.    Do  you  know  what  is  taking  place  ?' 

Adrienne  looked  at  the  Jesuit  with  surprise,  and  said:  "What  then  is 
taking  place,  sir?" 

"Do  you  know  the  real  motive  of  your  imprisonment  in  this  house? 
Do  you  know  what  influenced  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny?" 

At  the  sound  of  those  detested  names,  the  countenance  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Canloville,  but  now  so  full  of  happiness,  became  suddenly  sad, 
and  she  answered  with  bitterness:  "  It  is  hatred,  sir,  that  no  doubt  ani- 
mated ,\Ia<lame  de  Saint-Dizier  against  me." 

"  Yes,  hatred;  and  moreover  the  desire  to  rob  you  with  impunity  of 
an  Immense  fortune." 

"  Me,  sir!  and  how?" 
♦'•u  are  then  ignorant,  my  (>ew  jrou»g  lady,  of  the  lnt«r«it  you  sf^d 
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to  be  In  the  Eue  Saintrrrancoia  on  the  13th  February,  for  an  InhorA. 
ance?" 

"  I  was  ignorant,  sir,  of  the  date  and  details;  but  I  knew  by  som« 
family  papers,  and  thanks  to  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  one 
of  our  ancestors " 

"  Had  left  an  enormous  sum  to  be  divided  between  his  descendants:  is 
it  not  so?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
,  "  But  what  unfortunately  j-ou  did  not  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  wag 
that  the  heirs  were  all  bound  to  be  present  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  13th 
February.  This  day  and  hour  once  past,  the  absent  would  forfeit  their 
claim.  Do  you  now  understand  why  you  have  been  imprisoned  here,  my 
dear  young  lady?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  it,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  "  cupid- 
ity was  added  to  the  hatred  which  my  aunt  felt  for  me.  All  is  explained. 
The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  having  the  same  right  as  I  had,  havOf 
like  me,  been  imprisoned." 

"And  yet,"  cried  Rodin,  "you  and  they  were  not  the  only  victima.'^ 

""Who  then  are  the  others,  sir?" 

"  A  j'oung  Indian " 

"  The  Prince  Djalma?"  said  Adrienne,  hastily. 

"  For  the  same  interest,  he  has  been  nearly  poisoned  with  a  narcotic." 

"  Great  God!"  cried  the  young  girl,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror.  "It 
is  fearful.  That  young  prince,  who  was  said  to  have  so  noble  and  gen- 
erous Ji  characcer! — But  I  had  sent  to  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville " 

"  A  confidential  person  to  fetch  the  prince  to  Paris — I  know  it,  my 
dear  young  lady;  but,  by  means  of  a  trick,  your  friend  was  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  young  Indian  delivered  to  his  enemies." 

"And  where  is  he  now?" 

"  1  have  only  vague  information  on  the  Fubjecf .  I  know  that  he  is  in 
Paris,  and  do  not  despair  of  finding  him.  \  shall  pursue  my  researches 
with  an  almost  paternal  ardor;  for  we  cannot  too  much  love  the  rare 
qualities  of  that  poor  king's  son.  "What  a  heart,  my  dear  young  lady! 
what  a  heart!  0h,  it  is  a  heart  of  gold,  pure  and  bright  as  the  gold  of 
his  country!" 

"  But  we  must  find  the  prince,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  emotion;  "let 
me  entreat  you  to  neglect  nothing  for  that  end.  He  is  my  relation — alon* 
here — without  support — without  assistance." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Eodin,  with  commiseration.  "  Poor  boy! — for  ha 
is  almost  a  boy — eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age — thrown  into  "the  midst 
of  Paris,  of  this  hell — with  his  fresh,  ardent,  half-savage  passions — with 
hia  simplicity  and  confidence — to  what  perils  must  he  be  exposed!" 

"  Well,  v.e  must  first  find  him,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily,  "and  then 
;"we  Avill  save  Lim  from  these  dangers.  Before  I  was  confined  here,  I 
learned  his  arrival  in  France,  and  sent  a  confidential  person  to  offer  him 
the  services  of  an  unknown  friend.  I  now  see,  that  this  mad  idea,  with 
■  which  I  have  been  so  much  reproached,  was  a  very  sensible  one.  I  am 
more  convinced  of  it  than  ever.  The  prince  belongs  to  my  family,  and 
I  owe  him  a  generous  hospitality.  I  had  destined  for  him  the  pavilion  I 
occupied  at  my  aunt's." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  young  lady?" 

"  To-day  I  shall  remove  to  a  house,  which  I  had  prepared  some  time 
ago,  with  the  determination  of  quitting  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  and 
living  alone  as  I  pleased.  Then,  sir,  as  you  seem  bent  upon  being  the 
good  genius  of  our  family,  be  as  generous  with  regard  to  Prince  Djal- 
ma,  as  you  ha^e  been  to  me  and  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.  I  en- 
treat you  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  this  poor  son  of  a  king,  as  yon 
call  him;  keep  my  secret  for  me,  and  conduct  him  to  the  pavihon  offered 
by  the  unknown  friend.  Let  him  not  disquiet  himself  about  anything, 
All  hi»  wants  shall  be  provided  for,  he  ehall  live— like  a  princ«." 
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'•■  Tes,  he  will  indeed  live  like  a  prince,  thanks  to  your  rcral  mnnUl- 
cence.  But  never  was  such  kind  interest  better  deserved.  It  was 
enough  to  see  (as  I  have  seen)  his  fine,  melancholj'  countenance " 

"  You  have  seen  him  then,  sir?"  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  Eodin, 

"Tes,  my  dear  young  lady;  I  saw  him  for  about  two  hours.  It  was 
quite  enough  to  judge  of  him.  His  charming  features  are  the  mirror  of 
bis  soul." 

"And  where  did  you  see  him,  sir?" 

*'  At  your  old  Cliateau  de  Cardoville,  my  dear  young  lady,  near  which 

he  had  been  shipwrecked  in  a  storm,  and  whither  I  had  gone "  Rodin 

hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  yielding  to  the  frankness  of  his 
disposition,  added:  "Whither  I  had  gone  to  commit  a  bad  action — a 
shameful,  miserable  action,  I  must  confess." 

"  You,  sir? — at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville — to  commit  a  bad  action?" 
cried  Adrienne,  much  surprised. 

"  Alas!  yes,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with  simplicity. 
"In  one  word,  I  hatl  orders  from  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny,  to  place  your  former 
bailiff  in  the  alternative,  either  to  lose  his  situation,  or  to  lend  himself 
to  a  mean  action— something,  in  fact,  that  resembled  espionage  and  cal- 
umny; but  the  honest  and  worthy  man  refused." 

"  But  who  are  you  then,  sir?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  more 
and  more  astonished. 

"  I  am  Rodin,  the  ex-secretary  of  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny — a  person  of 
verj' little  importance,  as  you  see." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  accent,  at  once  humble  and  ingenuous, 
of  the  Jesuit,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  which  he  accompanied  with 
a  respectful  bow. 

At  this  revelation  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  drew  back  abruptly. 
We  have  said  tliat  Adrienne  had  sometimes  heard  talk  of  Rodin,  the 
humble  secretary  of  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny,  as  a  sort  of  obedient  and  pass- 
ive machine.  That  was  rot  all;  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  of  Cardoville, 
writing  to  Adrienne  on  the  subject  of  Prince  Djalma,  had  complained  of 
the  perfidious  and  dishonest  propositions  of  Rodin.  She.felt.  therefore, 
a  vague  suspicion  when  she  heard,  that  her  liberator  was  the  man  who 
had  played  so  odious  a  part.  Yet  this  unfavorable  feeling  was  balance* 
by  the  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  Rodin,  and  by  his  frank  denunciation 
of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  before  the  magistrate.  And  then  the  Jesuit,  by 
his  own  confession,  had  anticipated,  as  it  were,  the  reproaches  that 
might  have  been  addi-essed  to  him. 

Still,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  cold  reserve  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville resumed  this  interview,  which  she  had  commenced  with  so  much 
frankness,  warmth,  and  sympathy. 

Rodin  perceived  the  impression  he  had  made;  he  expected  it.  He  was 
not  the  least  disconcerted  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  said  to  him, 
as  she  fixed  upon  him  a  piercing  glance:  "Ah!  you  are  Mr.  Rodin — the 
secretary  of  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny?" 

"  The  e:(;-secretaiy,  if  you  please,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  the 
Jesuit;  "  for  you  see  clearly  that  I  can  never  again  enter  the  house  of  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigiiy.  I  have  made  of  him  an  implacable  enemy,  and  I  am 
now  without  employment — but,  no  matter — nay,  so  much  the  better — 
since,  at  this  price,  the  wicked  are  unmasked,  and  honest  people  rescued." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  much  simplicity  and  dignity,  revived  a 
feeling  of  pity  in  the  heart  of  Adrienne.  She  thought  within  herself  that, 
after  all,  the  poor  old  man  spoke  the  truth.  The  hate  of  the  Abbe  d'Ai- 
Krigny,  after  tnls  exposure,  would  be  inexorable,  and  Rodin  had  braved  1> 
for  the  .sake  of  a  generous  action. 

Still  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  coldly:  "  Since  you  knew, 
sir,  that  tlie  propositions  you  were  charged  to  make  to  the  bailifif  of  the 
estate  of  Cardoville  were  ffcamejttj  aod  perfidlpus,  bow  COUjd  you  undOT' 
1^9  tbo  mitiBloD?" 
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"  How?"  replied  Rodin.  Avith  a  sort  of  painful  impatience;  •'  why,  be- 
cause I  was  completely  under  the  charm  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  one  of 
the  most  prodigiously  clever  men  I  have  ever  known,  and,  as  I  only  dis- 
covered the  day  before  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  prodigiously  danger- 
ous men  there  are  in  the  world.  He  had  conquered  my  scruples,  by  per- 
suading me  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  I  must  confess  that  the 
end  he  seemed  to  propose  to  himself  was  great  and  beautiful;  but,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  I  was  cruelly  undeceived.  I  was  awakened,  as  it 
we're,  by  a  thunder-peal.  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady!"  added  Rodin,  with 
a  sort  of  embarrassment  and  confusion,  "let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  fatal 
journey  to  Cardoville.  Though  I  was  only  an  ignorant  and  blind  instru- 
ment, I  feel  as  ashamed  and  grieved  at  it,  as  if  I  liad  acted  for  myself. 
It  weighs  upon  me,  it  oppresses  me.  I  entreat  yon,  let  us  speak  rather 
•of  yourself,  and  of  what  interests  you — for  the  soul  expands  with  gener- 
ous thoughts,  even  as  the  che.st  is  dilated  with  pure  and  beautiful  air." 

Rodin  had  confessed  his  fault  so  spontaneously,  he  explained  it  so 
:haturally,  he  appeared  to  regret  it  so  sincerely,  that  Adrienne,  whose 
suspicions  had  no  other  grounds,  felt  her  distrust  a  good  deal  dimin- 
ished. 

"  So,"  she  resumed,  still  looking  attentively  at  Rodin,  "  it  was  at  Car- 
doville that  you  saw  the  Prince  Djalma?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  my  affection  for  him  dates  from  that 
interview.  Therefore  I  will  accomplish  my  task.  Be  satisfied,  my 
dear  young  lady;  like  you,  like  Marshal  Simon's  daugliters,  the  prince 
shall-  avoid  being  the  victim  of  this  detestable  plot,  which  unhappily 
does  not  stop  there." 

"  And  who  besides,  then,  is  threatened?" 

"  Mr.  Hardy,  a  man  full  of  honor  and  probity,  who  is  also  your  rela- 
tion, and  interested  in  this  inheritance,  but  kept  away  from  Paris  by 
infamous  treachery.  And  another  heir,  an  unfortunate  artisan,  who, 
falling  into  a  trap  cleverly  baited,  has  been  thrown  into  a  prison  for 
debt." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  suddenly,  "for  whose  advantage  was  this 
abominable  plot,  which  really  alarms  me,  first  devised?" 

"  For  the  advantage  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,"  answered  Rodin. 

"How,  and  by  what  right?    Was  he  then  also  an  heir?" 

"  It  would  be  too  long  to  explain  to  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  You 
will  know  all  one  day.  Only  be  convinced  that  your  family  has  no  more 
bitter  enemy  than  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Sir,"  said  Adrienne,  giving  way  to  one  last  suspicion,  "  I  will  speak 
frankly  to  you.  How  can  I  have  deserved  the  interest  that  you  seem 
to  take  in  me,  and  that  you  even  extend  to  all  the  members  of  my 
family?" 

"  ^ly  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  smile,  "  were  I  to  tell 
you  the  cause,  you  would  only  laugh  at,  or  misapprehend  me." 

"  Speak,  I  beg  of  you,  sir.     Do  not  mistrust  me  or  yourself." 

"  Well,  then.  I  became  interested  in  you — devoted  to  you — because 
your  heart  is  generous,  jour  mind  lofty,  your  character  independent  and 
proud.  Once  attached  to  you,  those  of  your  race,  who  are  indeed 
themselves  worthy  of  interest,  were  no  longer  indillerent  to  me.  To 
serve  them,  was  to  serve  you  also." 

"  But,  sir — admitting  that  you  suppose  me  worthy  of  the  too  flattering 
praises  you  bestow  upon  me — how  could  j^ou  judge  of  my  heart,  my 
mind,  my  character?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady;  but  first  I  must  make  another 
confession,  that  fills  me  with  shame.  If  you  were  not  even  so  wonder- 
fully endowed,  what  you  have  suffered  in  this  bouse  sliould  suffice  tO 
command  the  interest  of  every  houest  man— is  it  not  scV" 

"I  think  it  should,  sir." 

*•  I  might  thus  explain  the  interest  I  feel  In  you.    But  no — I  confess  i( 
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— chat  would  not  have  suflSced  with  me.  Had  you  been  only  irademol 
selle  de  Cardoville — a  rich,  noble,  beautiful  young  girl — I  should  doubt- 
3es8  have  pitied  your  misfortune;  but  I  should  have  said  to  myself: 
'This  poor  young  lady  is  certainly  much  to  be  pitied;  but  what  can  I, 
poor  man,  do  in  it?  My  only  resource  is  my  place  of  secretary  to  th« 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  he  would  be  the  first  that  must  be  attacked.  He  la 
all-powerful,  and  I  am  nothing.  To  engage  in  a  struggle  with  him  would 
be  to  ruin  myself,  without  the  hope  of  saving  this  unfortunate  person.' 
But  when  I  knew  what  you  were,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  revolted  in 
spite  of  my  inferiority.  'No,'  I  said,  'a  thousand  times,  no!  So  fine  an 
intellect,  so  great  a  heart,  shall  not  be  the  victmis  of  an  abominable 
plot.  I  may  perish  in  the  struggle,  but  I  will  at  least  make  the  at- 
tempt!' " 

No  words  can  paint  the  mixture  of  delicacy,  energy,  and  sensibility 
with  which  Rodin  uttered  these  sentiments.  As  it  often  happens  with 
people  singularly  repulsive  and  ill-favored,  if  they  can  once  bring  you  to 
forget  their  ugliness,  their  very  deformity  becomes  a  source  of  interest 
and  commiseration,  and  you  say  to  yourself:  "  What  a  pity  such  a 
mind,  such  a  soul,  should  inhabit  so  poor  a  body!" — and  you  are 
touched  and  softened  by  the  contrast. 

It  was  thus  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  began  to  look  upon  Rodin. 
He  had  shown  himself  as  simple  and  affectionate  toward  her,  as  he  had 
been  brutal  and  insolent  to  Dr.  Baleinier.  One  thing  only  excited 
the  lively  curiosity  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — she  wished  to 
know  how  Rodin  had  conceived  the  devotion  and  admiration  which  she 
seemed  to  inspire. 

"Forgive  my  indiscreet  and  obstinate  curiosity,  sir,  but  I  wish  to- 
know " 

"How  you  were  morally  revealed  to  me — is  it  not  so?  Oh,  my  dear 
young  lady!  nothing  is  more  simple.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  two 
words.  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  saw  in  me  nothing  but  a  writing-machine, 
an  obtuse,  mute,  blind  instrument " 

"  I  thought  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  had  more  penetration." 

"And  you  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady;  he  is  a  man  of  unparalleled 
sagacity;  but,  I  deceived  him  by  affecting  moi'e  than  simplicitj^  Do  not 
therefore  think  me  false.  No;  i  am  proud  in  my  mannei-— and  my  pride 
consists  in  never  appearing  above  my  position,  however  subaltern  it 
may  bel  Do  you  know  why?  It  is  tliat,  however  haughty  may  be  my 
superiors,  I  can  say  to  myself:  'They  do  not  know  my  value.  It  is  the 
Inferiority  of  my  condition,  not  me,  that  they  humiliate.'  By  this  I  gain 
doubly — my  self-love  is  spared,  and  I  hate  no  one." 

"  Yes,  1  understand  that  sort  of  pride,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  mora 
etruck  with  Rodin's  original  turn  of  mind. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  what  concerns  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  On 
the  eve  of  the  13th  of  February,  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  delivered  to  me  a 
paper  in  short-hand,  and  said  to  me:  '  Traii.scribe  tliis  examination; 
you  may  add,  that  it  is  to  support  the  di^eision  of  a  family-council, 
which  has  declared,  in  accordance  with  tlie  report  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  the 
atate  of  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  be  sufiieietilly  alarming 
to  render  it  necessary  to  confine  her  in  a  lunatic  asylum.'  " 

"  Yes,"  .said  Adrienne,  with  bitternessj  "  it  related  to  along  interview 
which  I  had  with  Madame  de  Saiiit-Dizier,  my  aunt,  and  which  was 
taken  down  without  my  knowledge." 

"  Behold  me  then,  poring  over  my  short-hand  report,  and  beginning  to 
transcribe  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  linesj  I  was  stmtik  with  stupor. 
I  knew  not  if  I  wore  awake,  or  dreaming.  '  W  hat!  nt(t<r^  Tliey  mu.st  be 
themselves  Insane,  who  dare  assert  so  monstrous  a  proposition!'  Mora 
and  UKjre  interested,  I  continued  my  reading -I  lliiislied  it.  OhI  then, 
what  shall  I  say?  Wliat  1  felt,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  is  impossible  t4| 
^pr«Ms.    It  woti  eym^atliy,  delight,  vuthusiiism!" 
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"Sir,"  said  Adriennp. 

"Yes,  niv  dear  youna:  lady,  enthusiasm!  Let  the  v:otc\  shock  your 
modesty.  Know  that  these  Ideas,  so  new,  so  independent,  so  courage- 
Dus,  which  you  expressed  to  your  aunt  with  so  much  brilliancy,  are, 
without  your  being  aware  of  it,  common  to  you  and  aii()th>'r  person,  for 
whom  you  will  one  day  feel  the  most  tender  and  religious  respect." 

"  Of  whom  then  do  you  speak,  sir?"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
more  and  more  interested. 

After  a  moment's  apparent  hesitation,  Rodin  resumed:  "  No,  no— it  ig 
Useless  now  to  inform  you  of  it.  All  I  can  tell  you,  my  diiar  young  lady, 
is  that,  when  I  had  finished  my  reading,  I  ran  to  the  Abbe  d  Aigrigny's, 
to  convince  him  of  the  error  Into  which  he  had  fallen  with  regard  to  you. 
It  was  impossible  then  to  find  him;  but,  yesterday  morning,  1  told  iiim 
plainlv  what  I  thought.  He  only  appeared  surprised  to  find  that  I  could 
think"  at  all.  He  received  my  communication  with  contemptuous 
silence.  I  thought  him  deceived.  I  continued  my  remonstrances,  but  all 
:n  vain.  He  ordered  me  to  follow  him  to  the  house,  where  the  testa- 
ment of  your  ancestor  was  to  be  opened.  I  was  so  blind  with  regard  to 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  that  it  required  the  successive  arrivals  of  the 
soldier,  of  his  son,  and  of  Marshal  Simon's  father,  to  open  my  eyes 
thoroughly.  Their  indignation  unveiled  to  me  the  extent  of  the  con- 
spiracy, plotted  long  ago,  and  carried  on  with  terrible  ability.  Then,  I 
understood  why  you  were  confined  here  as  a  lunatic;  why  the  daughters 
of  Marshal  Simon  were  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  Then  a  thousand 
recollections  returned  to  my  mind;  fragments  of  letters  and  statements, 
which  had  been  given  to  nie  to  copy  or  decipher,  and  of  which  I  had 
never  been  able  to  find  the  explanation,  put  me  on  the  track  of  thia 
odious  machination.  To  express  then  and  there  the  sudden  horror  I 
felt  at  these  crimes,  would  have  been  to  ruin  all.  I  did  not  make  this 
mistake.  I  opposed  cunning  to  cunning;  I  appeared  even  more  eager 
than  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  Had  this  immense  inheritance  been  destined 
for  me  alone,  I  could  not  have  shown  myself  more  grasping  and  merci- 
less. Thanks  to  this  stratagem,  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  had  no  suspicion. 
A  providential  occurrence  having  rescued  the  inheritance  from  bis 
hands,  he  left  the  house  in  a  state  of  profound  consternation.  For  my 
part,  I  felt  indescribable  joy;  for  I  had  now  the  means  of  saving  and 
avenging  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  As  usual,  I  went  yesterday  evening 
to  my  place  of  business.  During  the  absence  of  the  abbe,  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  peruse  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  inheritance.  In  this 
way  I  was  able  to  unite  all  the  threads  of  this  immense  plot.  Oh!  then, 
my  dear  young  lady,  I  remained  struck  with  horror,  in  presence  of  the 
discoveries  that  I  made,  and  that  I  never  should  have  made  under  any 
other  circumstances." 

"  What  discoveries,  sir?" 

"  There  are  some  secrets  which  are  terrible  to  those  who  possess  them. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  explain,  my  dear  young  lady;  but,  in  this  examination^ 
the  league  formed  against  you  and  your  relations,  from  motives  of  in- 
eatiable  cupidity,  appeared  to  me  in  all  its  dark  audacity.  Then,  th« 
lively  and  deep  interest  which  I  already  felt  for  you,  my  dear  young 
lady,  was  augmented  greatly,  and  extended  itself  to  the  other  innocent 
victims  of  this  infernal  conspiracy.  In  spite  of  my  weakness,  I  deter- 
mined to  risk  all,  to  unmask  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  I  collected  the  nec- 
essary proofs,  to  give  my  declaration  before  the  magistrate  the  needful 
authority;  and,  this  morning,  I  left  the  house  of  the  abbe  without  re- 
Tealing  to  him  my  projects.  He  might  have  employed  some  violent 
method  to  detain  me;  yet  it  would  have  been  cowardly  to  attack  him 
without  warning.  Once  out  of  his  house,  I  wrote  to  him,  that  1  h^d  in 
my  hands  proofs  enough  of  his  crimes,  to  attack  him  openly  in  the  face 
of  day.  I  would  accuse,  and  he  must  defend  bimself.  I  went  directly 
to  A  magistrate,  au4  yow  jtnow  the  rest." 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  nurses  appeared,  and 
said  to  Rodin:  "Sir,  the  messenger  that  you  and  the  magistrate  »%r\\  y? 
the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  has  just  come  back." 

"  Has  he  left  the  letter?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  taken  up-stairs  directly." 

"  Very  well.    Leave  usi"    The  nurse  went  out. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SYMPATHY. 

If  it  ba(?  been  possible  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  retain  any 
snspicion  of  tlie  sincerity  of  Rodin's  devotion,  it  must  have  given  way 
before  this  reasoning,  unfortunately  so  simple  and  undeniable.  How 
could  she  suppose  the  smallest  understanding  between  the  Abbe  d'Ai- 
grigny  and  his  secretai-y,  ^henit  was  the  latter  who  completely  unveiled 
the  machinations  of  his  master  and  advanced  them  to  the  tribunals? 
when,  in  this,  Rodin  went  even  further  than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovills 
would  herself  have  gone?  Of  what  secret  design  could  she  suspect  him? 
At  worst,  of  a  desire  to  earn  by  his  services  the  profitable  patronage  of 
the  young  girl.  And  then,  had  he  not  just  now  j)rotested  against  this 
supposition,  by  declaring  his  devotion,  not  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville— not  to  the  fair,  rich,  noble  lady — but  to  the  high-souled  and  gener- 
ous girl?  Finally,  as  Rodin  had  said  himself,  could  any  but  a  miserable 
wretch  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  Adrienne? 

A  strange  mixture  of  curiosity,  surprise,  and  interest,  was  joined  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Rodin.  Yet, 
as  she  recognized  the  superior  mind  under  that  humble  exterior,  sh6 
was  suddenly  .struck  with  a  grave  suspicion.  "  Sir,"  said  she  to  Rodin, 
"I  always  confess  to  the  persons  I  esteem  the  doubts  they  may  have  in- 
spired, so  that  they  may  justify  themselves,  and  excuse  me,  if  I  am 
wrong." 

Rodin  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  surprise,  as  if  men- 
tally calculating  the  suspicions  she  might  entertain,  and  replied,  after  a 
moment's  silence:  "  You  are  perhaps  thinking  of  my  journey  to  Cardo- 
ville, of  my  base  proposals  to  your  good  and  worthy  bailifif?  Ah!  if 
you " 

"  No  no,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  him;  "you  made  that  con- 
fession spontaneou.sly,  and  I  quite  understand  that,  blinded  with  regard 
to  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  you  passively  executed  instructions  repugnant  to 
your  delicacy.  But  how  comes  it,  that,  with  your  incontestable  merits, 
you  have  so  long  occupied  a  subaltern  position  in  his  service?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  smile;  "that  must  impre.ss  you  un- 
favorably, my  d(!ar  young  lady;  for  a  man  of  any  capainty,  who  remains 
long  in  an  inferior  condition,  has  evidently  some  radical  vice,  some  ba^ 
or  base  pa.ssion " 

"It  ItiyoieraUij  true,  sir." 

"  And  p<M-."!onally  trut; — with  regard  to  myself." 

"  What,  sir!  do  you  make  this  avowal?" 

"  Alas!  I  confess  that  I  have  a  bad  passion  to  which,  for  forty  years,  I 
have  .sacri(i(ted  all  chances  of  attaining  to  a  better  position." 

"  And  this  passion,  sir?" 

"Since  1  must  make  the  unpleasant  avowal,  this  passion  is  indolence 
— yes,  indolence — the  iiorror  of  all  activity  <>f  mind,  of  all  moral  respon- 
8ibility,  of  taking  the  lead  in  anything.  \Vitli  tlie  twdve  hundred  francs 
that  the  Abbi^  d'Aigrigny  gav(!  me,  I  was  the  iuippiest  man  in  the  world; 
1  Iru.sted  in  the  nol)leii(!ss  of  liis  \  iew.s,  his  tlioughts  became  mine,  his 
wi.slies  mini!.  My  work  once  llnislied,  1  rtaurncd  to  my  poor  little  cham- 
ber, I  lighted  my  (ire.  I  dined  on  v<'gctables — then,  taking  up  .some  book 
of  philosoptiy,  little  known,  and  dreaming  over  it,  I  gave  free  (ujurso  to 
my  iuiagiuuliuii,  whicl],  restrained  ttU  the  day  lony,  carried  me  tJirougli 
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numberless  theories  to  a  ielicious  Utopia.  Then,  from  the  high  places 
of  my  intelHgeuce,  lifted  up,  God  l^nows  whither,  by  the  audacity  of  my 
thoughts,  I  seemed  to  looi<  down  upon  my  master,  aud  upon  tlie  groat 
men  of  the  earth.  Tl)i:s  fever  lasted  for  three  or  four  hours,  after  which 
I  had  a  good  sleep;  and,  the  next  morning,  I  weut  lightly  to  my  work, 
secure  of  my  daily  bread,  without  cares  for  the  future,  living  content 
with  little,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  delights  of  my  solitary  even- 
ing, and  saying  to  myself,  as  I  went  on  writmg  like  a  stupid  machine: 

'  And  j-et— and  yet— if  T  chose!' " 

"  Doubtless,  you  could,  like  others,  better  than  others,  have  reached  a 
higher  position,"  said  Adriennc,  greatly  struck  with  Rodin's  practical 
philosophj'. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  have  done  so;  but  for  what  purpose?  You  see, 
my  dear  young  lady,  what  often  renders  people  of  some  merit  inexpli- 
cable to  the  vulgar,  is  that  they  arc  frequently  content  to  say:  Jflc/ioxP' 
"But,  sir,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  the  luxuries  of  life, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  which  age  renders  almost  indispen- 
sable, and  which  you  seem  to  have  utterly  renounced." 

"Undeceive  yourself,  if  you  please,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin, 
with  a  playful  smile.  "lama  true  sybarite;  I  require  absolutely  some 
warm  clothes,  a  good  stove,  a  good  mattress,  a  good  piece  of  bread,  a  good 
radish,  flavored  with  good  gray  salt,  and  some  good,  clear  water;  and, 
notwithstanding  this  complication  of  wants,  my  twelve  hundred  franca 
have  always  more  than  sufficed,  for  I  have  been  able  to  make  some  little 
savings." 

"  But  now  that  you  are  without  employment,  how  will  you  manage  to 
live,  sir?"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  interested  by  the  singularities 
of  this  man,  and  wishing  to  put  his  disinterestedness  to  the  proof. 

"I  have  made  myself  a  little  purse,  which  will  serve  me  until  I  havs 
Inraveled  the  last  thread  of  Father  d'Aigrigny's  dark  designs.  I  owe 
myself  this  reparation,  for  having  been  his  dupe;  three  or  four  days,  I 
hope,  will  complete  the  work.  After  that,  I  have  the  certainty  of  meet- 
ing with  a  small  place  in  my  native  province,  with  a  collector  of 
taxes:  some  time  ago  the  offer  was  made  me  by  a  filend;  but  then  I 
would  not  leave  Father  d' Aigrigny,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  pro- 
posed. Fancy,  my  dear  young  ladj' — eight  hundred  francs,  with  board 
and  lodging  gratis  /  As  I  am  a  little  of  the  roughest,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred lodgings  apart;  but,  as  they  already  give  me  so  much,  I  must  sub- 
mit to  this  little  inconvenience." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  ingenuity  of  Rodin  in  making  these  little 
household  confidences  (so  abominably  false  in  themselves)  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  who  felt  her  last  suspicions  give  way. 

"What,  sir!"  said  she  to  the  Jesuit,  with  interest,  "in  three  or  four 
days  you  mean  to  quit  Paris?" 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  my  dear  young  lady;  and  that,"  added  he,  in  a  mys- 
terious tone,  "  and  that  for  many  reasons.  But  what  would  be  very  pre- 
cious to  me,"  he  resumed,  in  a  serious  voice,  as  he  looked  at  Adrienne 
with  emotion,  "would  be  to  carry  with  me  the  conviction  that  you  did 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  on  merely  reading  your  interview  with 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  I  recognized  at  once  qualities  quite  unexampled 
in  our  day,  in  a  young  person  of  your  age  and  condition." 

"  Ah,  sir!"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  "  do  not  think  yourself  obliged 
to  return  so  soon,  the  sincere  praises  that  I  bestowed  on  your  superiority 
of  mind,    I  should  be  better  pleased  with  ingratitude." 

"Ah,  no!  I  do  not  flatter  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  Why  should  I? 
We  may  probably  never  meet  again.  I  do  not  flatter  you;  I  understand 
you — that  is  all— and  what  will  seem  strange  to  you,  is,  that  your  appear- 
ance completes  the  idea  which  I  had  already  formed  of  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  in  reading  your  interview  with  your  aunt;  and  somepartaof 
your  character,  hitherto  obscure  to  me,  are  now  fully  disjjlayed," 
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"  Really,  sir,  you  astonish  me  more  and  more." 

"  What  -would  j-ou  have?  I  merely  describe  my  impressions.  I  can 
now  explain  perfectly,  for  example,  your  passionate  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, your  religious  worship  of  the  refinements  of  the  senses,  your  ardent 
aspirations  for  abetter  state  of  things,  your  courageous  contempt  of  many 
degrading  and  servile  customs,  to  which  woman  is  condemned;  yes,  now 
I  understand  the  noble  pride  with  which  you  contemplate  the  mob  of 
Tain,  self-sufficient,  ridiculous  men,  who  look  upon  woman  as  a  creatur* 
destined  for  their  service,  acaording  to  the  laws  made  after  their  own  not 
very  handsome  image.  In  the  eyes  of  these  small  tyrants,  woman,  a 
kind  of  inferior  being,  in  whom  a  council  of  cardinals  deigned  to  recog- 
nize a  soul  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  ought  to  think  herself  supremely 
happy  to  be  the  servant  of  these  little  pashas,  old  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
worn  out,  exhausted  biases,  weary  v.ith  excesses,  wishing  only  for  repose, 
and  seeking,  as  they  say,  to  make  an  end  of  if,  which  thoy  set  about  by 
marrying  some  poor  girl,  who  is,  on  her  side,  desu'ous  to  make  a  bi- 
ginning.''^ 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  certainly  have  smiled  at  the  satirical 
remarks  of  Rodin,  if  she  had  not  been  greatly  struck  by  hearing  him  ex- 
press in  such  appropriate  terms  her  own  ideas,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  met  this  dangerous  man. 

Adrienne  forgot,  or  rather  she  was  not  aware,  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  Jesuit  of  rare  intelligence,  uniting  the  information  and  myste- 
rious resources  of  the  police-spy,  with  the  profound  sagacity  of  the  con- 
fessor; one  of  those  diabolical  priests,  who,  by  the  help  of  some  hints, 
avowals,  letters,  reconstruct  a  character  as  Cuvier  could  reconstruct  a 
body  from  zoological  fragments. 

Far  from  interrupting  Rodin,  Adrienne  listened  to  him  vrith  growing 
curiosity.  Sure  of  the  effect  he  hnd  produced,  he  continued  in  a  tone  of 
indignation:  "And  your  aunt  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  treated  you  aa 
mad,  because  you  revolted  against  the  yoke  of  these  tyrants!  because, 
hating  tha  shameful  vices  of  slavery,  you  chose  to  be  independent  witli 
the  noble  qualities  of  independence,  free  with  the  proud  virtues  of 
liberty!"  , 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  surprised,  "  how  can  my 
thoughts  be  so  familiar  to  you?" 

"  First,  I  know  you  perfectly,  thanks  to  your  interview  with  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizicr;  and  next,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  both  pursue  the 
same  end,  though  by  different  means,"  resumed  Rodin,  artfully,  as  he 
looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  an  air  of  intelligence,  "why 
should  not  our  convictions  be  the  same?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.    Of  what  end  do  you  speak?" 

"The  end  pursued  incessantly  by  all  lofty,  generous,  independent 
spirits — some  acting  like  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  from  passion,  front 
in.stinct,  without  perhaps  explaining  to  themselves  the  high  mission  they 
are  called  on  to  fulfill.  Thus,  for  example,  when  you  take  pleasure  in 
tlie  most  refined  delights,  when  you  surround  yourself  with  all  that 
charms  the  senses,  do  you  think  that  you  only  yield  to  the  attraction  of 
the  beautiful,  to  the  desire  of  exquisite  enjoyments  ?  No!  ah,  no!  for 
tlien  you  would  be  incomplete,  odiously  selfish,  a  dry  egotist  with  a  fine 
taste — nothing  more — and  at  your  age,  it  would  be  hideous,  my  deai 
young  lady,  it  would  be  hideous!" 

"And  do  j-ou  really  think  thus  severely  of  me?"  said  Adrienne,  witk 
uneasiness,  so  much  influence  had  this  man  already  attained  over  her. 

"Certainly,  I  should  think  thus  of  you,  if  you  "loved  luxury  for  lux- 
ury's sake;  but,  no — quite  another  sentiment  animates  you,"  resumed 
the  Jesuit.  "  Let  us  reason  a  little.  Feeling  a  i)assionate  desii-e  for  all 
these  enjoyments,  you  know  their  value  and  their  need  more  than  a»y 
one — Is  it  not  so?" 

"It  J«  8o,"  replied  Adrienoei  deeply  Interested. 
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"Totir  gfraiitnde  and  favor  are  then  necessarily  acquired  oy  those 
♦rho,  poor,  laborious,  and  unknown,  have  procured  for  you  these  marvels 
of  luxury,  which  you  could  not  do  without?" 

"  This  feeling  of  gratitude  is  so  strong  in  me,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne, 
more  and  more  pleased  to  find  herself  so  well  understood,  "  that  I  once 
had  inscribed  on  a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work,  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  seller,  that  of  the  poor  unknown  artist  who  designed  it,  and  who 
iia»  since  risen  to  his  true  place." 

"  You  see,  I  was  not  deceived,"  resumed  Rodin;  "the  taste  for  enjoy- 
ment renders  you  grateful  to  those  who  procure  it  for  you;  and  that  is 
not  all:  here  am  I,  for  example,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  neigh-' 
bors,  but  accustomed  to  privations,  which  cause  me  no  suflfering— so 
that  the  privations  of  others  necessarily  touch  me  less  nearly  than  they 
do  you,  my  dear  yoiang  lady;  for  your  habits  of  comfort  must  needs 
render  you  more  compassionate  toward  misfortune.  You  would  your- 
self sufifer  too  much.from  poverty,  not  to  pity  and  succor  those  who  are 
its  victims." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  who  began  to  feel  herself  subject  to  the 
fatal  charm  of  Rodin,  "the  more  I  listeu  to  you,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  you  would  defend  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  could, 
those  ideas  for  which  I  was  so  harshly  reproached  by  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  Oh!  speak,  speak,  sir!  I  cannot  tell 
you  with  what  happiness,  with  what  pride  I  listen." 

Attentive  and  moved,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Jesuit  with  as  much  inter- 
est as  sympathy  and  curiosity,  Adrienne,  by  a  graceful  movement  of  the 
head,  that  was  familiar  to  her,  threw  back  her  long,  golden  curls,  the 
better  to  contemplate  Rodin,  who  thus  resumed:  "  You  are  astonished, 
my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  were  not  understood  by  your  aunt,  or  by 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny?  What  point  of  contact  had  you  with  these  hypo- 
critical, jealous,  crafty  minds,  such  as  you  now  know  them?  Do  you 
wish  a  new  proof  of  their  hateful  blindness?  Among  what  they  called 
your  monstrous  follies,  which  was  the  worst,  the  most  damnable,  in  theip 
opinion?  Why,  your  resolution  to  live  alone  and  in  your  own  way,  to 
dispose  freely  of  the  present  and  the  future.  They  declared  this  to  be 
odious,  detestable,  immoral.  And  yet — was  this  resolution  dictated  by 
a  mad  love  of  liberty?  no! — by  a  disordered  aversion  to  all  restraint?  no! 
—by  the  desire  of  singularity?  no!— for  then  I,  too,  should  have  blamed 
you  severely." 

"  Other  reasons  have  indeed  guided  me,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  said  Adri- 
enne, eagerly,  for  she  had  become  anxious  for  the  esteem  with  which 
her  character  might  inspire  Rodin. 

"  Oh!  I  know-  it  well;  your  motives  could  only  be  excellent  ones,"  re- 
plied the  Jesuit.  "  Why,  then,  did  you  take  this  resolution,  so  much 
called  m  question?  Was  it  to  brave  existing  usages?  no!  for  you  re- 
spected them  until  the  hate  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  forced  yon  to 
withdraw  yourself  from  her  unbearable  guardianship.  Was  it  to  live 
alone,  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  world?  no!  you  would  be  a  hundred 
times  more  open  to  observation  in  this  than  any  other  condition.  Was 
It  to  make  a  bad  use  of  your  liberty?  no,  ah,  no!  those  who  design  evil, 
seek  for  darkness  and  solitude;  whilst  you  place  yourself  right  before  the 
jealous  and  envious  eyes  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Why,  then,  do  you  take 
this  determination,  so  courageous  and  rare,  that  is  unexampled  in  a 
young  person  of  your  age?  Shall  I  tell  you.  my  dear  young  lady?  It  is, 
that  you  wish  to  prove  by  your  example,  that  a  woman  of  pure  heart  an,d 
honest  mind,  with  a  firm  character  and  independence  of  soul,  may  nobly 
and  proudly  throw  off  the  humiliating  guardianship  that  custom  has  im- 
posed upon  her.  Yes,  instead  of  accepting  the  fate  of  a  revolted  slave, 
a  life  only  destined  to  hypocrisy  or  vice,  you  wish  to  live  freely  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  world,  independent,  honorable,  and  respected.  You  wish 
to  have,  like  man,  the  exercise  of  your  own  j&reo  \^iJl,  the  entire  reeponsi* 
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bility  of  all  your  actions,  so  as  to  establish  the  fact,  that  a  woman  left  com 

pletely  to  herself,  may  equal  man  in  reason,  wisdom,  uprightness,  and  sur 

pass  him  in  delicacy  and  dignity.  That  is  your  design,  my  dear  young  lady. 

.  It  is  noble  and  great.     Will  your  example  be  imitated?     I  hope  it  may; 

but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  your  generous  attempt,  believe  me,  wil! 

place  you  in  a  high  and  worthy  position.'' 

The  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ciirdoville  shone  with  a  clear  and  gentle 

I  brightness,  her  cheeks  were  slightly  cuiored,  her  bosom  heaved,  slie  raised 

[  her  charming  head  with  a  movement  of  involuntary  pride;  at  length, 

'  completely  under  the  charm  of  that  diabolical  man,  she  exclaimed: 

*'  But,  sir,  who  are  you  tlien,  that  can  thus  know  and  analyze  my  most 

secret  thoughts,  and  read  my  soul  more  clearly  than  myself,  so  as  to  give 

new  life  and  action  to  tliose  ideas  of  independence  which  have  long 

stirred  within  me?    ^Vho  are  you,  that  can  thus  elevate  me  in  my  own 

eyes,  for  now  I  am  conscious  of  accomplishing  a  mi^<sion,  honorable  to 

myself,  and  perhaps  useful  to  my  sisters  immersed  in  slavery?    Oa<M' 

again,  sir,  who  are  you?" 

"  Who  am  I,  mademoiselle?"  answered  Rodin  with  a  smile  of  the 
greatest  good-nature;  "I  liave  already  told  you,  that  I  am  a  poor,  old 
man,  who,  for  the  last  forty  years,  having  served  in  the  daytime  as  8. 
w^riting-machine  to  record  the  ideas  of  others,  went  home  every  evening 
1o  work  out  ideas  of  his  own — a  good  kind  of  man,  who  from  his  garret, 
takes  some  little  share  in  the  movement  of  generous  spirits,  advancinai 
toward  an  end  that  is  nearer  than  is  commonly  thought.  And  thus,  my 
dear  joung  lady,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  you  and  I  are  both  tending  to- 
ward the  same  objects,  though  you  may  do  the  same  without  reflection, 
and  merely  in  obedience  to  j'our  rare  and  divine  instincts.  Then,  believe  , 
me,  continue  so  to  live,  fair,  free  and  happy! — it  is  your  mission — mow 
providential  than  you  may  think  it.  Yes;  continue  to  surround  yoursell 
with  all  the  marvels  of  luxury  and  art;  refine  your  senses,  purify  your 
tastes,  by  the  exquisite  choice  of  your  enjoyments;  by  genius,  grac^ 
and  purity,  raise  yourself  above  the  stupid  and  ill-favored  mob  of  mei\ 
that  will  instantly  surround  you,  when  they  know  you  alone  and  free; 
they  will  consider  you  an  easy  prey,  destined  to  please  their  cupidity, 
their  egotism,  their  folly.  Laugh  at  them,  and  mock  these  idiotic  and 
sordid  pretensions.  Be  the  queen  of  your  own  world,  and  make  j-otur- 
self  respected  as  a  qtieen.  Love— shine — enjoy — it  is  your  part  upon 
earth.  All  the  flowers  with  which  God  has  loaded  you  in  profusion,  will  one 
day  bear  fruit.  You  think  that  you  will  have  lived  only  for  pleasure; 
in  reality,  you  will  have  lived  for  the  noblest  aims  that  could  tempt  a 
great  and  lofty  soul.  And  so — ^,»(?;7m/;6' — some  years  hence — we  shall 
meet  again;  you,  fairer,  and  more  followed  than  over;  I,  older  and  more 
obscure:  but,  no  matter — a  secret  voice,  I  am  sure,  says  to  you  at  this 
moment,  that  between  us  two,  however  different,  there  exists  an  invisi- 
ble bond,  a  mysterious  communion,  which  nothing  hereafter  will  ever  be 
able  to  destroy!" 

He  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  such  profound  emotion, 
that  Adrienne  started.  Rodin  liad  approached  without  her  perceiving 
it,  and  without,  as  it  were,  walking  at  all,  for  he  drugged  his  steps  along 
the  floor  with  a  sort  of  .serpent  mc)tion;  and  he  had  spoken  with  so  much 
»varmth  and  enthusiasm,  that  his  pale  face  had  become  slightly  colored, 
and  his  repulsive  ugliness  had  almost  disappeared  before  the  brilliancy 
of  his  little,  sharp  eyes,  now  wide  open,  and  fixed  full  upon  Adrienne. 
The  latter  leaned  forward,  witli  hiill'-oi)eTi  lips,  and  deep-drawn  breath, 
nor  could  sIic  take  her  eyes  from  tliose  of  thi^  Jesuit;  he  had  ceased  to 
apeak,  and  yet  she  was  still  lisiening.  The  feelings  of  the  fair,  young, 
eieganf,  girl  in  presence  of  this  little,  old  man,  dirty,  ugly,  antl  poor, 
were  iiiexplieable.  That  eoiiii)arison,  so  common,  and  yet  so  true,  of 
the  friKhtlnl  fascination  of  tlie  bird  by  the  S(?v»*«iUt,  might  give  some  ide;^ 
r)f  the  singular  impression  D>ttde  upou  jb^it, 
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The  tactics  of  Rodin  were  skillful  and,  sure.  Until  now,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  had  never  analyzed  her  tastes  or  instincts.  She  had  fol- 
lowed them,  bccanee  they  were  inoffensive  and  charming.  How  happy 
and  proud  niui^t  she  then  be  to  hear  a  man  of  superior  mind  not  only 
praise  these  tendencies,  for  which  she  had  been  heretofore  so  severely 
tlamed,  but  congratulate  her  upon  them  as  upon  something  great,  nobl^, 
31(1  divine! 

II  Rodin  had  only  addressed  himself  to  the  self-love  of  Adrienne,  lie 
would  have  failed  in  his  perfidious  designs,  for  she  had  not  the  least 
spark  ot  vanity.  But  he  addressed  himself  to  all  that  was  enthusiastic 
and  generous  "in  the  heart  of  this  young  girl:  that  vihich  he  appeared  to 
encourage  and  admire  in  her  was  really  Viorthy  of  encuurageuieut  and 
admiration.  How  could  she  fail  to  be  th(3  (hipe  of  such  language,  con- 
cealing, as  it  did,  such  dark  and  fatal  projects? 

Siruck  with  the  rare  intelligence  of  the  Jesuit,  feeling  her  curiosity 
greatly  excited  by  the  few  mysterious  words  that  he  had  purposely  ut- 
tered, hardly.explaiuing  to  herself  tlic  t^trange  iiiflaence  which  this  per- 
nicious counselor  already  exercised  over  her  and  animated  by  respect- 
ful compassion  for  a  man  of  his  ago  and  talents  placed  in  so  precarious 
a  position,  Adrienne  said  to  him,  with  all  her  natural  cordiality:  "A  Juan 
of  your  merit  and  character,  sir,  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caprice  of  circumstances.  Some  of  your  words  have  opened  a  new  hori- 
zon before  me;  I  feel  that,  on  many  points,  your  counsels  may  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  me.  Moreover,  in  coming  to  fetch  me  from  this 
house,  and  in  devoting  yourself  to  the  service  ot  other  persons  of  my 
family,  you  have  shown  me  marks  of  interest  which  I  cannot  forget 
without  ingratitude.  Tou  have  lost  a  humble  but  secure  situation.  Per- 
mit me " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  interrupting 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  an  air  of  chagrin.  "  I  feel  for  you  the 
deepest  sympathy;  I  am  honored  by  having  ideas  in  common  with  you; 
I  believe  firmly  that  some  day  you  will  iiave  to  ask  advice  of  the  poor 
oid  philosopher;  and  precisely  because  of  all  that,  I  must  and  onghtto 
maintain  toward  you  the  most  complete  independence." 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  1  that  would  be  the  obliged  party,  if  you  deigned  to  ac- 
cept what  I  off  er. " 

"Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  emile,  "I  know  that 
your  generosity  would  always  know  how  to  make  gratitude  light  and 
easy;  but,  once  more,  I  cannot  accept  anything  from  you.  One  day, 
perhaps,  you  will  know  why." 

"One  day?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  more.  And  then,  supposing  I  was 
under  an  obligation  to  you,  how  could  I  tell  you  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  your  actions?  Hereafter,  if  you  are  soraevv'hat  indebted  to 
me  for  my  advice,  so  much  the  better;  I  shall  be  the  more  ready  to  blame 
you  if  I  find  anything  to  blame." 

"  But  then,  sir,  you  would  forbid  me  to  be  grateful  to  you." 

"No,  no,"  said  Rodin,  with  apparent  emotion.  "Oh,  believe  me! 
there  will  come  a  solemn  moment  in  which  you  may  repay  all,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  yourself  and  me." 

This  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  nurse,  who  said  to 
Adrienne  as  she  entered:  "  Mademoiselle,  there  is  a  little  deformed 
workwoman  down-stairs,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  As,  according 
to  the  doctor's  new  orders,  you  are  to  do  as  you  like,  I  have  come  to 
ask,  if  I  am  to  bring  her  up  to  you.  She  is  so  badly  dressed,  that  I  did 
not  venture." 

"  Bring  her  up,  by  all  means,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily,  for  she  had  recog- 
nized La  Mayeux,  by  the  nurse's  description.     "  Bring  her  up,  directly." 

"  The  doctor  has  also  left  word,  that  his  carriage  is  to  be  at  your  orders 
Biadeinoiselle;  are  the  horses  %q  be  put  to?" 
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"  Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  answered  Adrienne  to  the  niirse,  whi 
went  out;  then  addressing  Rodin,  she  continued;  ''I  do  not  think  tha 
magistrate  can  now  be  long,  before  he  returns  with  the  two  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon." 

"I  think  not,  my  dear  young  lady;  but  who  is  this  deformed  work- 
woman?" asked  Rodin  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  She  is  the  adopted  sister  of  a  gallant  fellow  who  risked  all  in  endeav- 
oring to  rescue  me  from  this  house.  And,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
emotion,  "  this  young  workwoman  is  a  rare  and  excellent  creature. 
Never  was  a  nobler  mind,  a  more  generous  heart,  concealed  beneath  an 
exterior " 

But  reflecting  that  Rodin  seemed  f  o  unite  in  his  own  person  the  same 
moral  and  physical  contrasts  as  La  Mayeux,  Adrienne  stopped  short, 
and  then  added,  with  inimitable  grace,  as  she  looked  at  the  Jesuit,  who 
was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  sudden  pause:  "No;  this  noble  girl  is 
not  the  only  person  who  proves  how  loftiness  of  soul,  and  superiority  of 
mind,  can  make  us  indifferent  to  the  vain  advantages  which  belong  only 
to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune." 

At  the  moment  when  Adrienne  pronounced  these  last  words,  La 
Mayeux  entered  the  room. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

SUSPICIONS. 

Mademoiselxe  de  Cardoville  advanced  hastily  to  meet  La  Mayeux, 
and  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  as  she  extended  her  arms  toward 
her:     "  Come — come — there  is  no  grating  to  separate  us  now!" 

At  this  allusion,  which  reminded  her  how  her  poor,  laborious  han(2 
bad  been  respectfully  kissed  by  the  fair  and  rich  patrician,  the  young 
workwoman  felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  which  was  at  once  ineffable 
and  proud.  But,  as  she  hesitated  to  respond  to  the  cordial  reception  of 
Adrienne,  the  latter  embraced  her  with  touching  affection. 

When  La  Mayeux  found  herself  clasped  in  the  fair  arms  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  when  she  felt  the  fresh  and  rosy  lips  of  the  young 
lady  fraternally  pressed  to  her  own  pale  and  sickly  cheek,  she  burst  into 
teal's  without  being  able  to  utter  a  woi-d. 

Rodin,  retired  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  looked  on  this  scene  with 
secret  uiiea.sincss.  Informed  of  the  refusal,  so  full  of  dignity,  which  La 
Mayeux  had  oppcsed  to  the  perfidious  temptations  of  the  superior  of  the 
Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  and  knowing  the  deep  devotion  of  this  gen- 
erous creature  for  Agricola — a  devotion  which  for  some  days  she  had  so 
bravely  extended  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — the  Jesuit  did  not 
hke  to  see  tlie  latft^r  thus  laboring  to  increase  that  affection.  He  thouglit 
wisely,  tlial  one  sliould  never  despise  friend  or  enemy,  however  small 
tbc-y  may  appear.  Now,  devotion  to  Mademoi.selle  de  Cardoville  con- 
stituted an  enemy  in  liia  eyes;  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  Rodin  com- 
bined in  his  character  rare  firmness,  with  a  certain  degree  of  superstitiou.s 
weakness,  and  lie  now  felt  uneasy  at  the  singular  impression  of  tear 
which  La  Mayeux  inspired.  lie  determined  to  recollect  this  presenti- 
ment. 

«  *  *  *  »  «  * 

Delicate  natures  sometimes  display  In  the  smallest  things  the  most 
charming  instincts  of  grace  and  goodness.  Thus,  when  La  Mayeux  was 
•bedding  abundant  and  sweet  tears  of  gratitude,  Adrienne  took  a  richly 
embroidered  handkerchief,  and  piously  dried  the  pale  and  melancholy 
face  of  the  young  stanislreaB. 

Thifl  movennnit,  so  slnijile  and  spontaneous,  spared  I.,a  Mayeux  one 
humiliation;  for,  alas!  humiliation  and  suffering  are  the  two  gulfs,  along 
the  edge  of  which  roisfortuno  continually  passes.  Therefore,  tke  lowrt 
kiDdoeM  U  in  geoeral  a  doublt  benefit  to  Ui«  unfortunAto. 
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Perhaps  the  reader  mav  smile  in  disdain  at  the  puerile  circumstance 
we  are  about  to  mention.  But  poor  La  Mayeux,  not  venturing  to  take  from 
her  pocket  her  little  old  ragged  handkerchief,  would  long  have  remained 
blinded  by  her  tears,  if  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  not  come  to  her 

"Oh'  you  are  so  good— so  nobly  charitable,  mademoiselle!"  was  all 
that  the  seamstress  could  say,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion;  for  she  was 
Btill  more  touched  by  the  attention  of  the  young  lady,  than  she  wouia 
perhaps  have  been  by  a  service  rendered.  i,  „4,i„ 

"Look  there,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  to  Rodm,  who  drew  near  hastily 
."Yes  "  added  the  young  patrician,  proudly,  "I  have  indeed  discovered 
a  treasure.  Look  at  her,  sir,  and  love  her  as  I  love  her  honor  as  I  honor. 
She  has  one  of  those  hearts  for  which  we  are  seeking. 

"And  which  thank  heaven,  we  are  still  able  to  find,  my  dear  young 
lady!"  said  Rodin,  as  he  bowed  to  the  needlewoman.  ».    •  »,» 

The  latter  raised  her  eves  slowly,  and  looked  at  the  Jesuit.  At  signt 
of  that  cadaverous  countenance,  which  was  smiling  benignantly  upon 
her  the  voung  girl  started.  It  was  strange!  she  had  never  seen  this  man, 
and  yet  she  felt  instantly  the  same  fear  and  repulsion  that  he  bad  telt 
with  re-'-ard  to  her.  Generally  timid  and  confused.  La  Mayeux  could  not 
withdraw  her  eves  from  those  of  Rodin;  her  heart  beat  violently,  as  at 
the  approach  of  some  great  danger,  and,  as  the  excellent  creature  feared 
only  for  those  she  loved,  she  approached  Adrienne  mvoluntanly,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  on  Rodin.  .       ^u     *        - 

The  Jesuit  was  too  good  a  physiognomist  not  to  perceive  the  formi- 
dable impression  he  had  made,  and  he  felt  an  increase  of  his  instinctive 
aversion  for  the  seamstress.  Instead  of  casting  down  his  eyes,  he  ap- 
peared to  examine  her  with  such  sustained  attention,  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  was  astonished  at  it.  ,  ^   j.  .-         „■       v-„ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mv  dear  girl,"  said  Rodin,  as  if  recalling  hia 
recollections,  and  addressing  himself  to  La  Mayeux,  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
—but  1  think— if  I  am  not  deceived— did  you  not  go  a  few  days  since  to 
the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  hard  by?" 

"  No  doubt,  it  was  you.  Where  then  was  my  head?"  cried  Rodin.  "  It 
was  you— I  should  have  guessed  it  sooner." 

"  Of  what  do  vou  speak,  sir?"  asked  Adrienne.  .  ^.      ^    t 

"  Ah'  you  are"  right,  my  dear  voung  lady,"  said  Rodin,  pointing  to  La 
Mayeux  "  She  has  indeed  a  noble  heart,  such  as  we  seek.  If  you  knew 
with  what  dignity,  with  what  courage  this  poor  girl,  who  was  out  of 
work— and  with  her,  to  want  work  is  to  want  everything— if  you  knew, 
I  say  with  what  dignity  she  reiected  the  shameful  wages  that  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent  was  unprincipled  enough  to  offer,  on  condition  of 
her  acting  as  a  spy  in  a  family  where  it  was  proposed  to  place  her. 

"Ah  that  is  infamous!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  dis- 
gust.   '"  Such  a  proposal  to  this  poor  girl— to  herr 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  bitterly,  "I  had  no  work,  I  wa« 
poor,  they  did  not  know  me— and  they  thought  they  might  propose  any- 
thing to  me."  •,     , ,    .  i.1. 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Rodin,  "that  it  was  a  double  baseness  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  to  offer  such  a  temptation  to  misery,  and  it  was 
doubly  noble  in  you  to  refuse." 

"  Sir  "  said  La  Mayeux,  with  modest  embarrassment. 

"Oh'  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated,"  resumed  Rodin.  "  Praise  or  blame, 
I  speak  out  roughly  what  I  think.  Ask  this  dear  young  lady,"  he  added, 
with  a  glance  at  Adrienne.  "  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  think  as  weU  of 
you  as  she  does  herself."  ^      . 

"Believe  me,  dear,"  said  Adrienne,  "there  are  some  sorts  of  praise 
which  honor,  recompense,  and  encourage;  and  that  of  Mr.  Rodiu  w  91 
|)M  number.    X know  it— yes,  I  kopw  it." 
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"  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  not  ascribe  to  me  all  the  honor 
of  this  judgment." 

"How  so,  sir?" 

"  Is  not  this  dear  girl  the  adopted  sister  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  the  gal-  ^ 
lant  workman,  the  energetic  and  popular  poet?    Is  not  the  affection  of* 
such  a  man  the  best  of  guarantees,  and  does  it  not  enable  us  to  judge  as 
it  were  by  the  label?"  added  Rodin,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Adrienne;  "for,  before  knowing  this  deaf 
girl,  I  began  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  her,  from  the  day  that  her  adopt- 
ed brother  spoke  to  me  about  her.  He  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
warmth,  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  I  at  once  conceived  an  esteem  for  tho 
person  capable  of  inspiring  so  noble  an  attachment." 

These  words  of  Adrienne,  joined  to  another  circumstance,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  La  Mayeux,  that  her  pale  face  became  crimson.  We  know 
that  the  unfortunate  girl  loved  Agricola,  with  a  love  as  passionate  as  it 
was  secret  and  painful;  the  most  indirect  allusion  to  this  fatal  sentiment 
occasioned  her  the  most  cruel  embarrassment. 

Now,  at  the  moment  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  spoken  of 
the  attachment  of  Agricola  for  La  Mayeux,  the  latter  had  encountered 
the  observing  and  penetrating  look  of  Rodin  fixed  upon  her.  Alone  with 
Adrienne,  the  seamstress  would  have  felt  only  a  momentary  confusion  on 
hearing  the  name  of  the  smith;  but  unfortunately  she  fancied  that  the 
Jesuit,  who  already  filled  her  with  involuntary  fear,  had  seen  into  hex 
heart,  and  read  the  secret  of  that  fatal  love,  of  which  she  was  the  victim. 
Thence  the  deep  blushes  of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  embarrassment  so 
painfully  visible,  that  Adrienne  was  struck  with. 

A  subtle  and  prompt  mind,  like  that  of  Rodin,  on  perceiving  the , 
smallest  effect,  immediately  seeks  the  cause.  Proceeding  by  compari- 
son, the  Jesuit  saw  on  one  side  a  deformed,  but  intelligent  young  girl, 
capable  of  passionate  devotion;  on  the  other,  a  young  workman,  hand- 
some, bold,  frank,  and  full  of  talent.  '•  Brought  up  together,  sympa- 
thizing with  each  other  on  many  points,  there  must  be  some  fraternal 
affection  between  them,"  said  he  to  himself;  "but  fraternal  affectlion 
does  not  blush,  and  La  Mayeux  blushed  and  grew  troubled  beneath  my 
look;  does  she  then  love  Agricola?" 

Once  on  the  scent  of  this  discovery,  Rodin  wished  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation. Remarking  the  surprise  and  visible  uneasiness  that  La 
Mayeux  had  caused  in  Adrienne,  he  said  to  the  latter,  with  a  smile,  look- 
ing significantly  at  the  needlewoman:  "  You  see,  my  dear  young  lady, 
how  she  blushes.  The  good  girl  is  troubled  by  what  we  said  of  the 
attachment  of  this  gallant  workman." 

La  Mayeux  hung  down  her  head,  overcome  with  confusion.  After  the 
pause  of  a  second,  during  which  Rodin  preserved  silence,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  his  cruel  remark  to  pierce  the  heart  of  the  victim,  the  savage 
resumed:  "  Look  at  the  dear  girl!  how  embarrassed  she  appears!" 

Then,  after  another  silence,  perceivini?  that  La  Mayeux  from  crimson 
had  become  deadly  pale,  and  was  trembling  in  all  her  limbs,  the  Jesuit 
feared  lie  had  gone  too  far,  whils*^  Adrienne  said  to  La  Mayeux,  with 
anxiety: 

"Why,  dear  girl,  are  you  so  agitated?" 

"  Olil  it  is  clear  enough,"  rt'sumed  Rodin,  with  an  air  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity; for,  having  discovered  what  he  wished  to  know,  he  now  choso  to 
appear  unconscious.  "It  is  quite  clear  and  plain.  This  good  girl  has 
the  mode.sly  of  u  kind  and  tendir  sister  for  a  brother.  When  you  praise 
him,  she  fancicH  that  she  is  herself  jiraised." 

"And  as  she  is  modest  as  siie  is  excellent,"  added  Adrienne,  taking 
La  Mayeux  by  both  hands,  "the  least  praise,  either  of  her  adopted 
brother  or  yf  herself,  troubles  her  In  this  way.  But  tUftt  is  mere  <rUU(J' 
ifbuoiw,  aud  I  uu^t  scold  her  tvt'  ^t  " 
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Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  spoke  sincerely,  for  the  explanation  given 
by  Rodin  appeared  to  her  very  plausible. 

Like  all  other  persons  who,  dreading  every  moment  the  discovery  of 
some  painful  secret,  have  their  courage  as  easily  restored  as  shaken,  La 
Mayeux  persuaded  herself  (and  she  needed  it,  to  escape  dyinj;  of  sl)airie)j, 
that  the  last  words  of  Rodin  were  sincere,  and  that  he  had  no  ii'.i ;.  ;■!'>];.■ 
love  she  felt  for  Asrricola.  Then  her  agony  diminished,  and  sin.  t.'i.:.t; 
words  to  reply  to  IVIadenioiselle  de  Cardoville.  ".    ,,  ,,, 

"  Excuse  nie,  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  timidly,  "  I  am  so  little  K.cr't".."'. 
tomed  to  such  kindness  as  that  with  which  you  overwhelm  me,  tluit  x 
make  a  sorry  return  for  all  your  goodness." 

"Kindness,  my  poor  girl?"  said  Adrienne.  "I  have  done  nothing  for 
you  yet.  But,  thank  heaven!  from  this  day,  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my 
promise,  and  reward  your  devotion  to  me,  your  courageous  resignation, 
your  sacred  love  of  labor,  and  the  dignity  of  which  you  have  given  so 
many  proofs,  under  the  most  cruel  privations.  In  a  word,  from  this  day, 
if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  we  will  part  no  more." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  too  kind,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  a  trembling 
Toice;  "but " 

"Oh!  be  satisfied,"  said  Adrienne,  anticipating  her  meaning.  '-If 
you  accept  my  offer,  1  shall  know  how  to  reconcile  with  my  desire  (not 
a  little  selfish)  of  having  you  near  me,  the  independence  of  your  char- 
acter, your  habits  of  labor,  your  taste  for  retirement,  and  your  anxiety 
to  devote  yourself  to  those  who  deserve  commiseration;  it  is,  1  confess, 
by  affording  you  the  means  of  satisfying  these  generous  tendencies,  that 
I  hope  to  seduce  and  attach  you  to  me." 

"  But  what  have  I  then  done?"  said  La  Mayeux,  simply,  "to  merit  any 
gratitude  from  you?  Did  you  not  begin,  on  the  contrary,  by  acting  s« 
generously  to  my  adopted  brother?" 

."Oh!  I  do  not  speak  of  gratitude,"  said  Adrienne;  "  we  are  quits.    I 
speak  of  friendship  and  sincere  afTection,  which  I  now  offer  you." 

"  Friendship  to  me,  mademoiselle?" 

"Come,  come,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  charming  smile,  "do  not  be 
proud  because  your  position  gives  you  the  advantage.  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  having  you  for  a  friend,  and  you  will  see  that  it  shall  be  so. 
But  now  that  I  think  of  it  (a  little  late,  you  will  say),  what  good  fortune 
brings  you  hither?" 

"This  morning  Mr.  Dagobert  received  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  come  to  this  place,  to  learn  some  news  that  would  W  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  him.  Thinking  it  concerned  Mar.shal  timon's 
daughters,  he  said  to  me:  '  La  Mayeux,  you  have  taken  so  mucli  interest 
in  those  dear  children,  that  you  must  come  with  me:  you  shall  witness 
my  joy  on  finding  them,  and  that  will  be  j'our  reward.'-; — " 

Adrienne  looked  at  Rodin.    The  latter  made  an  affirmative  move:;  ■  ;■ 
of  the  head,  and  answered:  "Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young  lady;  it  i.s  I  \.i. 
wrote  to  the  brave  soldier,  but  without  signing  the  letter,  or  giving  aiij 
explanation.     You  shall  know  why." 

"  Then,  my  dear  girl,  why  did  you  come  alone?"  said  Adrienne. 

"Alas,  mademoiselle!  on  arriving  here,  it  was  your  kind  reception  that 
iaaade  me  forget  my  fears." 

"  What  fears?"  asked  Rodin. 

"Knowing  that  you  lived  here,  mademoiselle,  I  supposed  the  letter 
was  from  you;  I  told  Mr.  Dagobert  so,  and  he  thought  the  same.  When 
we  arrived,  his  impatience  was  so  great  that  he  asked  at  the  door  if  the 
orphans  were  in  this  house,  and  he  gave  their  description.  They  told 
him  no.  Then,  in  spite  of  my  supplications,  he  insisted  on  goina  to  the 
convent  to  inquire  about  them." 

"  What  imprudence!"  cried  Adrienne. 

•  "  After  what  took  place  the  other  nightl"  added  Rodin,  shrugging  his 
flboulders. 
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"  It  was  in  yain  to  <ell  htm,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "  that  the  letter  did 
not  announce  positively,  that  the  orphans  would  be  delivered  up  to  him; 
but  that,  no  doubt,  be  would  gain  some  information  about  them.  He 
refused  to  hear  anything,  but  said  to  me:  '  If  I  cannot  find  them,  I  will 
rejoin  you.  But  they  were  at  the  convent  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
now  that  all  is  discovered,  liey  cannot  refuse  to  give  them  up.' " 

"  And  with  such  a  man  tnero  is  no  disputing!"  said  Rodin,  with  » 
«mile. 

"  Provided  only  they  do  not  recognize  him!"  said  Adrienne,  remem- 
bering the  threats  of  Dr.  Baleinier. 

"It  is  not  likely,"  replied  Rodin;  '*  they  will  only  refuse  him  admit- 
tance. That  will  be,  I  hope,  the  worst,  misfortune  that  will  happen. 
Besides,  the  magistrate  will  soon  be  iieva  ^7ith  the  young  girls.  I  am  no 
longer  wanted:  other  cares  require  my  attention.  I  must  seek  out  the 
Prince  Djalma.  Only  tell  me,  my  dear  youu^-  lady,  where  I  shall  find 
you,  to  keep  you  informed  of  ray  discoveries,  aad  to  take  measures  with 
regard  to  the  young  prince,  if  my  inquiries,  as  1  hr^pe,  should  be  attended 
with  success." 

"  Tou  will  find  me  in  my  new  house.  Rue  d'AnJcu,  formerly  Hotel  de 
Beaulieu.  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Adrienne,  suddenly,  after  some 
moments  of  reflection,  "  it  would  not  be  pradent  vT  proper,  on  many 
accounts,  to  lodge  the  Prince  Djalma  in  the  paviiioa  I  occupied  at  the 
Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier.  1  saw,  some  time  ago,  a  char^uing  little  house, 
all  furnished  and  ready;  it  only  requires  someembellisLments,  that  could 
be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  make  it  a  deli.rhtfal  residence. 
Yes,  that  will  be  a  thousand  times  preferable,"  added  Madomoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  after  a  new  interval  of  silence;  "and  I  shal^thus  be  able  to- 
preserve  the  strictest  incognito." 

"What!"  cried  Rodin,  whose  projects  would  be  much  i'npcded  by  this 
new  resolution  of  the  young  gin;  "you  do  not  wish  hin„  to  know  who 
you  are?" 

"I  wish  that  Prince  Djalma  should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
anonymous  friend  who  comes  to  his  aid;  I  desire  that  my  name  oliould 
not  be  pronounced  before  him,  and  that  he  should  net  cvt,n  know  of  my 
existence — at  least,  for  the  present.  Hereafter — in  a  month,  perhaps — I 
will  see;  circumstances  will  guide  me." 

"  Bat  this  incognito,"  said  Rodin,  liiding  his  disappointment,  "will  It 
not  be  diflicult  to  preserve?" 

"  If  the  prince  had  inhabited  the  pavilion,  I  think  with  you;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  aunt  would  have  enlightened  him,  and  this  fear  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  renounce  my  first  project.  But  the 
prince  will  inhabit  a  distant  quarter — the  Rue  Blanche.  \A1io  will  in- 
form him  of  my«ecret?  One  of  my  old  friends,  Mr.  Norval — you,  sii- — 
and  this  dear  girl,"  pointing  to  La  Mayeux,  "on  whose  discretion  I  can 
depend  as  on  your  own,  will  be  my  only  confidants.  My  secret  will 
then  be  qiiitt^  .safe.  Besides,  we  will  talk  fiirtlier  on  this  subject  to-mor- 
row. You  must  begin  by  discovering  the  retreat  of  this  unfortnnato 
young  prince." 

Rodin,  though  much  vexed  at  the  subtle  determination  of  Adrienni 
with  regard  to  Djalma,  put  the  best  face  oti  the  matter,  and  replied: 
"Your  intentions  shall  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  my  dear  young  lady; 
and  to-morrow,  witii  your  leave,  1  hop(!  to  t,'ivt' you  a  good  account  of 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  providential  mission." 

"Tn-morrow,  then,  I  shall  expect  you  witli  impatienc«,"  said  Adrienno 
to  Rodin,  affectionately.  "Permit  me  always  to  count  upon  you,  as 
from  this  day  you  may  count  upon  me.  You  must  be  indul;fent  with 
me,  sir;  for  1  .see  that  I  shall  yet  have  many  counsels,  many  services  to 
ask  of  you — I,  that  already  owe  you  so  much." 

"  You  will  never  owe  me  enough,  my  dear  young  lady,  never  enough," 
flUd  Rodiu,  US  be  moved  discreetly  toward  the  door,  after  bowing  t« 
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AJrier.lie.    At  the  moment  he  was  going  out  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Dagobert. 

"  Ah!  at  last,  I  have  caught  one!"  cried  the  soldier,  as  he  seized  the 
Jesuit  by  the  collar  with  a  vigorous  hand. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EXCUSES. 

On  seeing  Dagobert  seize  Rodin  so  roughly  by  the  collar,  Mademoi- 
lelle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed  in  terror,  as  she  advanced  several  steps 
toward  the  soldier:  "In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir!  what  are  you  doing?" 

"What  am  I  doing?"  replied  the  soldier,  harshly,  without  relaxing  his 
hold  on  Rodin,  and  turning  his  head  toward  Adrienne,  whom  he  did  not 
know;  "  I  take  this  opportunity  to  squeeze  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
wretches  in  the  band  of  the  renegade  until  he  has  told  me  where  are  my 
poor  children." 

"  You  strangle  me,"  said  the  Jesuit,  in  a  stifled  voice,  as  he  tried  to 
escape  from  the  soldier. 

"  Where  are  the  orphans,  since  they  are  not  here,  and  the  door  of  the 
convent  has  been  closed  against  me?"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"Help!  helpl"  gasped  Rodm. 

"  Oh!  it  is  dreadful!"  said  Adrienne,  as,  pale  and  trembling,  she  held 
up  her  clasped  hands  to  Dagobert.  "Have  mercy,  sir!  listen  to  me! 
listen  to  him!" 

"Mr.  Dagobert!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  seizing  with  her  weak  hands  the 
arm'  of  the  soldier,  and  showing  him  Adrienne,  "it is  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.'  What  violence  in  her  presence!  and  then  you  are  deceived^ 
doubtless!" 

At  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  benefactress  of  his 
son,  the  soldier  turned  round  suddenly  and  loosened  bis  hold  on  Rodin. 
The  latter,  crimson  with  rage  and  suffocation,  set  about  adjusting  his 
collar  and  cravat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  going  toward 
Adrienne,  who  was  still  pale  with  fright;  "  I  did  not  know  who  you  were, 
and  the  first  movement  of  anger  quite  carried  me  away." 

"But  what  has  this  gentleman  done  to  you?"  said  Adrienne.  "  If  you 
had  listened  to  me  you  would  have  learned " 

"Excuse  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  soldier  to 
Adrienne,  in  a  hollow  voice.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  Rodin,  who 
bad  recovered  his  coolness,  he  added:  "Thank  the  lady  and  begone!  If 
you  remain  there  I  will  not  answer  for  myself." 

"  One  word  only,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

"  I  tell  you  that  if  you  remain!  will  not  answer  for  mj'self !"  cried  Dag- 
ebert,  stamping  his  foot. 

"  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  anger,"  resumed 
Adrienne;  "above  all  do  not  trust  to  appearances.  Calm  yourself,  and 
listen." 

"Calm  myself,  mademoiselle!"  cried  Dagobert,  in  despair;  "but  I 
think  only  of  one  thing,  mademoiselle — of  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Simon 
^he  will  be  at  Paris  to-day  or  to-raorrow." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  said  Adrienne. 

Rodin  made  a  movement  of  surprise  and  joy. 

"Yesterday  evening,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "I received  a  letter  from 
the  marshal;  he  has  landed  at  Havre.  For  three  days  I  have  taken  step 
after  step,  hoping  that  the  orphans  would  be  restored  to  me,  as  the 
machinations  of  tliose  wretches  have  failed  " — and  he  pointed  to  Rodin 
with  a  new  gesture  of  impatience.  "  Well!  it  is  not  so.  They  are  con- 
spiring some  new  infamy.     I  am  prepared  for  anything." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  advancing,  "  permit  me -" 
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"Begone!"  cried  Dagobert,  whose  irritation  and  anxiety  redonbled,  aJl 
he  thought  that  tvom  one  moineut  to  the  other  Marshal  Simon  might 
arrive  in  Paris.  "  Begone!"  Were  it  not  for  mademoiselle,  I  would  at 
least  be  revenged  on  some  one." 

Rodin  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  Adrienne,  whom  he  approached 
prudently,  and  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  affectionate  com- 
miseration, he  said  to  the  latter:  "  I  will  then  leave  you,  sir,  and  the 
more  willingly,  as  I  was  about  to  withdraw  when  you  entered." 

Tiien,  coming  still  closer  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  Jc-^ui-; 
said  to  her  in  a  low  voice:  '*  Poor  soldier!  he  is  beside  himself  with  griei, 
and  would  be  incapable  of  hearing  me.  Explain  it  all  to  him,  my  deai.' 
young  lady;  hewill.be  nicely  caught,"  added  he,  with  a  cunning  air. 
"But,  in  the  meantime,"  resumed  Ro.din,  feeling  in  the  side-pocket  of 
his  great-coat,  and  taking  out  a  small  parcel,  "  let  me  beg  you  to  give 
him  this,  my  dear  young  lady.    It  is  my  revenge,  and  a  very  good  one." 

And  wliiVst  Adrienne,  holding  the  little  parcel  in  her  hand,  looked  at 
the  Jesuit  with  astonishment,  the  latter,  placing  his  foretiuger  i;pon  his 
lip.  as  if  recommending  silence,  drew  backward  on  tiptoe  to  the  door, 
and  went  out,  after  again  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  pity; 
whilst  the  soldier,  in  sullen  dejection,  with  his  head  di'ooping,  and  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  remained  deaf  to  the  earnest  consolations 
of  La  Maveux. 

When  Rodin  had  left  the  room,  Adrienne,  approaching  the  soldier, 
eaid  to  him,  in  her  mild  voice,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest; 
"  Your  sudden  entry  prevented  my  asking  you  a  question  that  greatly 
concerns  nie.-   How  is  your  wouudV" 

"Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  starting  from  his  painfu\ 
lethargy,  "it  is  of  no  consequence,  and  I  have  not  time  to  -think  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  rough  in  your  presence,  and  to  have  driven 
away  that  wretch;  but  'tia  more  thau  I  could  master.  At  sight  of  those 
people,  ray  blood  is  all  up." 

"And  yet,  l)tlieve  me,  you  have  been  too  hasty  in  your  judgment. 
The  person  who  was  just  now  here " 

"  Too  hasty,  mademoiselle!  I  do  not  see  him  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  vjith  that  renegade  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny " 

"  No  doubt— and  yet  he  is  an  honest  and  excellent  man." 

"  He!"  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Yes:  and,  at  ihi.s  moment,  he  is  occupied  with  only  one  thing— to  re- 
store to  you  those  dear  children!" 

"He!"  repeated  Dagobert,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  what  he  heard. 
"He  restore  me  my  children!" 

"Yes;  and  softner,  perhaps,  than  you  think  for." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  abruptly,  "  he  deceives  you.  You 
are  the  dupe  of  that  old  rascal." 

"  No,"  said  Adrienne,  shaking  her  head,  with  a  .smile.  "  I  have  proofs 
of  .his  good  faith.  First  of  all,  it  is  he  who  delivers  me  from  this 
house." 

"  Is  it  true?"  said  Dagobert,  quite  confounded. 

"  V'-ry  true:  and  here  is,  perhaps,  something  that  will  reconcile  you  to 
him,"  said  Adrienne,  as  she  delivered  the  .small  parcel  which  Rodin 
had  given  her  as  he  went  out.  "Not  wishing  to  exasperate  you  by  his 
presence,  ho  said  to  me:  'Give  this  to  that  bravo  soldier;  it  is  my  re- 
venge.' " 

Dagobert.  looked  at  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville  with  surprise,  as  he 
tneehanicfilly  openeti  the  little  jiarcel.  When  he  had  unfolded  it,  and 
disfovered  liis  own  .silver  cross.  Muck  with  age,  and  the  old  red,  faded 
ribbon,  \Thich  had  been  taken  frnni  him  at  the  inn  of  the  While  Falcon, 
at  tht^  .><ame  time  as  his  papers,  he  exclaimed  in  :i  broken  voi<'o:  "My 
cross!  my  cioss!  It  is  my  cross!"  And,  in  the  excittsmeut  of  bis  joy,  h« 
pressed  tlxe  silver  star  to  bla  gray  mustache. 
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*^«>^^«i»  an,!  T  1  ■VTavpn-?  were  deeply  affected  by  the  emotion  of  the 
sof^el-  w'k'o^conVSras^rran  toward  the  door  b>;  which  Rodin  h^ 
Sne  onT-  °Nexttoa  service  rendered  to  Marshal  t^imon,  my  wife  or 
f^n  nothing  could  be  more  precious  to  me.  And  you  answer  for  this 
worthy  S  mademoiselle?  and  I  have  ill-used  hunm  your  presence. 
nv.1  hp  i<5  entitled  to  a  reparation,  and  he  shiill  na\e  u. 

So  .avfn-  Da-obert  [eft  the  room  precipitately,  hastened  through  two 
otKpartmentlC?ained  the  staircale,  and  descending  it  rapidly,  over^- 
took  Rodin  on  the  lowest  step.  ^        ■     a  »,;«, 

"Sir  "  said  the  soldier  to  him,  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  he  seized  him 
bv  the  arm   "  von  must  come  up-stairs  directly. 

''You^ould  make  up  your  mind  to  one  thing  or  the  other  my  dear 
«ir  ''sa^dRodin,"'stopping  good-naturedly;  -onemomen  you  tell  me  to 
v,eione  and  the  next  to  return.     How  are  we  to  decide  ?" 

-Just  now  sir  I  was  wrong;  and,  when  I  am  wrong,  I  acknowledge 
U.  I  abused  knd  ill  treated  foa  before  witnesses;  I  will  make  you  my 
ADoloffies  before  witnesses."  .  .       ■.  „^,r  >> 

'' BSt  my  dear  sir -I  am  much  obliged  to  you-I  am  m  a  hurry." 

"I  cannot  help  your  being  in  a  hurry.  I  tell  you,  I  must  have  you 
rnme  uD-stairs  directlv-or  else-or  else,"  resumed  Dagobert,  taking  the 
hand  ot^the  Jesoit  and  pressing  it  with  'a-  much  cordiality  as  emotion 
-  or  else  the  happiness  you  have  caused  me  ia  returning  my  cross  will 
not  be  complete." 

"Well  then,  my  good  friend,  let  us  go  up."  .  .  .  t  vo,.o  r,ror>f 

s^k  iTi^^t^^^Xt^  '^i  -  s°; 

really  true?"  .,       rri,„„ 

"Ah'  ah'  Mr    Inquisitive,"  said  Rodin  with  a  cunning  smile.    Then 

he  aiSedf-BeVrfectly  tranquil;  you  shall  have  your  .wo  .ngelsback 

^^^^^^m  tterr'estrSrreTo°i^''S  Dagobert,  .topping 

poin^!    Are  we  to  lolip  or  down?    I  do  not  find  fault,  but  you  tu.m  me 
about  like  a  tsetotum." 
"  You  are  ri-ht     We  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  things  up-stairs 

''l^iS^tT\^t^^^tS^°^TT>i^^,  as  be  entered.    "  Luckl.y.  I 

'";:&'r'Su^'a4rar^e  '^S^Xl'iU  Bne  pace!"  added  Kodin,  wK. 

was  pretty  well  out  of  breath.  . 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  grave  voice,  '' I  ^«f  are  ^^  fmX' my 
Tnademoiselle  that  I  was  wrong  to  abuse  and  ill-treat  you.  l  maKe  my 
TpotS  for  it:  sirTand  I  acknowledge  with  joy,  that  I  owe  you-much- 

^'^L^'aVin.i'So^^"  heM^Tw;^  hand  to  Rodin,  who  pressed  i< 

inlvSaffa?ie^manner.  and  replied:    "  Now,  really-what  is  all  thi. 
about?    What  great  service  do  you  speak  ot?  .  tj„^,-„ 

"This'"  said  Dagobert,  holding  up  the  cross  before  the  eyes  of  Rodm. 
"  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  this  cross  is  to  me? 

"On  the  contrary,  supposing  vou  would  set  great  store  by  it  I  m. 
tended  to  have  the  pleasure  of  delivering  it  myself.  I  had  brought  U  fcr 
thafpurposeTbut,  between  ourselves,  you  gave  me  so  Ja«nZ«ar  a  recep- 
tioB,  that  I  bad  notlbe  time " 
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•'  Sir,''  said  Dagobert,  in  confusioD,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  sineerdy  r& 
pent  of  what  I  liave  done." 

"  I  know  it,  my  good  friend;  do  not  say  another  word  about  it.  You 
■were  then  much  attached  to  tliis  cross?" 

"Attached  to  it,  sir!"  cried  Dagobert.  "  Whj',  this  cross,"  and  he 
kissed  it  as  he  spoke,  "is  my  relic.  He,  from  whom  it  came,  was  my 
saint — my  hero — and  he  had  touched  it  with  his  hand!" 

"  Ah!"  said  Rodin,  feigning  to  regard  the  cross  with  curiosity  and  r&- 
spectful  admiration;  '•  did  Napoleon — the  great  Napoleon — indeed  touch 
■with  his  own  hand— that  victorious  hand!— this  uoble  star  of  honor?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  his  own  hand.  He  placed  it  there  upon  my  bleeding 
breast,  as  a  cure  for  my  fifth  wound.  So  that,  you  see,  were  I  just  dying 
of  hunger,  I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  betwixt  bread  and  my  cross —  ; 
that  I  might,  in  any  case,  have  it  on  my  heart  in  death.  But,  enough — 
enough! — let  us  talk  of  something  else.  It  is  foolish  in  an  old  soldier,  is 
it  not?"  added  Dagobert.  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes:  and  then,  aa 
if  ashamed  to  deny  what  he  really  felt:  "Well  then!  yes,"  he  resumed, 
raising  bis  head  proudly,  and  no  longer  seeking  to  conceal  the  tear  that 
rolled  down  his  cheek; ""  yes,  I  weep  for  joy  to  have  found  my  cross— my 
cross,  that  the  emperor  gave  me  with  his  victorious  hand,  as  this  worthy 
man  has  called  it." 

"  Then  blessed  be  my  poor  old  hand  for  having  restored  you  the  glo- 
rious treasure!"  said  Rodin,  with  emotion.  "In  truth,"  he  added,  "  the 
day  will  be  a  good  one  for  everybody— as  I  announced  to  you  this  morn- 
ing in  my  letter." 

"The  letter  without  a  signature?"  asked  the  soldier,  more  and  more 
astonished.     "  Was  it  from  you?" 

"It  was  I  who  wrote  it.  Only,  fearing  some  new  snare  of  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny,  I  did  not  choose,  you  understand,  to  explain  myself  more 
clearlv." 

"  Then— I  shall  see — my  orphans?" 

Rodin  nodded  atBrmatively,  with  an  expression  of  great  good-nature. 

"Presently — perhaps  immediately,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile. 
"  Well!  wasi  right  in  telUng  you  that  you  had  not  judged  this  gentleman 
fairly?" 

"  And  why  did  he  not  tell  me  a,ll  this  when  I  came  in  ?"  cried  Dago- 
bert, almost  beside  himself  with  joy. 

"  There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  my  good  friend,"  said  Rodin; 
"  it  was  that  when  you  came  m,  you  nearly  strangled  me." 

"  True,  I  was  too  hasty.  Once  more,  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  wh*» 
would  you  have?  I  had  only  seen  you  with  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  in 
the  first  moment " 

"Thisdear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  bowing  to  Adrienne,  "will  tell 
you  that  I  have  been,  without  knowinp:  it,  the  accomplice  of  many  per- 
fldioufl  actions;  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  see  my  way  through  the  dark- 
ness, I  quitted  the  evil  course  on  which  I  had  entered,  and  returned  to 
that  which  is  honest,  jnst,  and  true." 

Adrienne  nodded  affirmatively  to  Dagobert,  who  appeared  to  consalt 
ber  look. 

"  If  I  did  not  sign  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you,  my  goo€l  friend,  it 
was  partly  from  fear  that  my  name  might  inspire  suspicion;  and  if  I 
asked  you  to  come  hither,  instead  of  to  tlie  convent,  it  was  that  I  had 
Horae  dread  (like  this  dear  young  lady)  lest  you  might  be  re-cognized  by 
the  porter  or  by  the  gardener,  your  affair  of  the  other  night  rendering 
■Uch  a  recognition  somewhat  dangerous." 

"  But,  Mr.  Baleiuier  knows  all;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Adrienne,  withun- 
©aaineBS.  "  He  threatened  to  denounce  Mr.  Dagobert  and  his  son.  If  I 
IBittie  any  complaint." 

"Do  Dotbeai«'-med,  xny  dear  young  lady;  U  wl"  soon  be  for  you  tf 
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dictate  conditions,"  replied  Rodin.  "  Leave  that  to  me;  and  as  for  you, 
uiy  good  friend,  ydur  torments  arc  now  filli^^hcd." 

"  Yc!?,"  said  Ailrienne:  "  an  npriglit  and  worthy  maKistrate  has  gon« 
to  the  convent,  to  fetch  Mnrshal  Simon's  danghtcrs.  He  -will  bring  them 
hitlicr;  but  he  tli(;iurht  with  me,  that  it  would  be  most  proper  for  them 
to  talie  up  tlieir  ;ib''>dc  in  my  house.  I  cannot,  however,  come  to  this 
decision  without  xour  con.'^ent,  for  it  is  to  you  that  these  ornlums  were 
intrusted  by  Iheit- niotiier." 

"You  wish  to  take  her  place  with  regard  to  them,  mademoiselle,"  re- 
plied Dagobert;  '•  1  can  only  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  myself  and 
for  the  children.  But,  as  the  lesson  has  been  a  rude  one,  I  must  beg  to 
remain  at  the  door  of  their  chamber,  nisht  and  day.  If  they  go  out 
with  ynu,  I  must  be  allowed  to  follow  them  at  a  little  distance,  so  as  to  i 
keeptiicm  in  view,  just  like  Rabat-joie,  who  has  proved  himself  a  better  I 
guardian  than  myself.  When  the  marshal  is  once  here — and  it  will  be 
within  a  day  or  two — my  post  will  be  relieved.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be 
soon!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice,  "heaven  grant  he  may  arrive 
soon,  for  he  will  have  to  demand  a  terrible  reckoning  of  the  Abbe  d'Ai- 
grigny,  for  the  persecution  of  his  daughters;  and  yet  the  marshal  does  not 
know  all." 

"  And  do  you  not  tremble  for  the  renegade?"  resumed  Dagobert,  as  h© 
thought  how  the  marquis  would  soon  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
marshal. 

"I  never  tremble  for  cowards  and  traitors,"   answered  Rodin;  "and 

when  Marshal  Simon  returns "     Then,  after  a  pause  of  sotne  seconds, 

he  continued:  ''If  ho  will  do  me  the  honor  to  hear  me,  he  shall  be  edi- 
fied as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  The  marshal  knows 
that  his  dearest  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been  victims  of  the  ha- 
tred of  that  dangerous  man." 

"  How  .';o?"said  Dagobert. 

"Why,  yourself  for  instance,"  replied  Rodin;  "you  are  an  example  of 
what  I  advance." 

"I!" 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  mere  chance,  that  brought  about  the  scene  at 
the  inn  of  the  White  Falcon,  near  Leipsic?" 

"  W'ho  told  you  of  that  scene?"  said  Dagobert,  in  astonishment. 

"Where  yon  accepted  the  challenge  of  jSIorok,"  continued  the  Jesuit, 
without  answering  Da^obert's  question,  "  and  so  fell  into  a  trap,  or  else 
refused  it,  and  were  then  arrested  for  want  of  papers,  and  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  vagabond,  with  these  poor  children.  Now,  do  you  know  the 
object  of  this  violence?  It  was  to  prevent  your  being  here  on  the  13th  of 
February." 

"  But  the  longer  I  listen,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  "  the  more  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  audacity  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  the  extent  of  the  means  he 
has  at  his  command.  Really,"  she  resumed,  with  increasing  surprise, 
"  if  your  words  were  not  entitled  to  absolute  belief " 

"  You  would  doubt  their  truth;  is  it  not  so,  mademoiselle?"  said  Dago- 
bert. "  It  is  like  me.  Bad  as  he  is,  I  cannot  think  that  this  renegade 
had  relations  with  a  wiklbeast-showman  as  far  off  as  Saxony;  and  then, 
how  could  he  know  that  I  and  the  children  were  to  pass  through  Leipsic? 
It  is  impossible,  my  good  man." 

"In  fact,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "I  fear  that  you  are  deceived  by 
your  dislike  (a  very  legitimate  one)  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  that  you 
ascribe  to  him  an  almost  fabulous  degree  of  power  and  extent  of  in- 
fluence." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Rodin  looked  tirst  at  Adrienne, 
and  then  at  Dagobert,  with  a  kind  of  pity,  he  resumed:  "How  could  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny  have  your  croijs  in  his  possession,  if  he  had  no  Qoa- 
pection  with  Morok?" 
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"  That  is  true,  sir,"  said  Dagobert;  "  joy  prevented  me  from  reflecting.  , 
But  how,  in  fact,  did  my  cross  come  into  your  hands?" 

"By  means  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  having  precisely  those  relations 
■with  Leipsic,  of  which  you  and  the  young  lady  seem  to  doubt." 

"  But  how  did  my  cross  get  to  Paris?" 

"  Tell  me;  you  were  arrested  at  Leipsic  for  want  of  papers — is  it 
not  so?" 

"Yes;  but  I  could  never  understand  how  my  papers  and  my  money 
disappeared  from  my  knapsack.  I  thought  I  must  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  them." 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied:  "You  were  robbed  of  them 
at  the  inn  of  the  White  Falcon,  by  Goliah,  one  of  the  servants  of  Morok, 
and  the  latter  sent:  the  papers  and  the  cross  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  to 
prove  that  he  had  succeded  in  executing  his  orders  with  respect  to  the 
orphans  and  yourself.  It  was  the  day  before  yesterday  that  1  obtained 
the  key  of  that  dark  machination.  Cross  and  papers  were  amongst  the 
stores  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny;  the  papers  formed  a  considerable  bundle, 
and  he  might  have  missed  them;  but  hoping  to  see  you  this  morning, 
and  knowing  how  a  soldier  of  the  Empire  values  his  cross,  his  sacred 
relic  as  you  call  it,  my  good  friend — I  did  not  hesitate.  I  put  the  relic 
into  my  pocket.  '  After  all,'  said  I,  '  it  is  only  a  restitution,  and  my  deli- 
cacy perhaps  exaggerates  this  breach  of  trust.'  " 

"  You  could  not  liave  doue  a  better  action,"  said  Adrienne;  ''  and, for 
my  part,  because  of  the  interest  I  feel  for  IMr.  Dagobert,  I  take  it  as  a 
personal  favor."  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed  with 
anxiety:  "  But,  sir,  what  terrible  power  is  then  at  the  command  of  Mr. 
d'Aigrigny,  that  he  has  such  extensive  and  formidable  relations  in  a  for- 
eign country?" 

"Stop!"  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  round  him  with  an 
air  of  alarm.     "  Stop!  in  heaven's  name,  do  not  ask  me  about  it!" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

REVELATIONS. 

Mademoiseixe  de  Cardoville,  much  astonished  at  the  alarm  dis- 
played by  Rodin,  when  she  had  asked  him  for  some  explanation  of  the 
formidable  and  far-reaching  power  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  said  to  him: 
"  But,  sir,  what  is  there  so  strange  in  the  question  that  I  have  just  asked 
you?" 

After  a  jnoment's  silence,  Rodin  cast  his  looks  all  around,  with  well- 
feigned  uneasiness,  and  then  replied  in  a  whisper:  "  Once  more,  made- 
moiselle, do  not  question  me  on  so  fearful  a  subject.  The  walls  of  this 
house  may  haveear.s,  according  to  the  proverb." 

Adrienne  and  Dagobert  looked  at  each  other  with  growing  surprise. 
La  Mayenx,  by  an  instinct  of  incredible  force,  continued  to  regard 
Roflin  with  invincible  suspicion.  Sometimes,  she  stole  a  glance  at  him, 
as  if  trying  lopi  rietrate  the  mask  of  this  man,  who  filled  her  with  fear. 
At  one  moment,  the  Jesuit  encountered  the  anxious  gaze  of  La  Mayenx, 
obstinately  lixed  upon  liiin;  imniediately,  ho  nodded  to  her  with  tho 
greatest  amenity.  The  young  girl,  alarmed  at  finding  herself  observed, 
turned  away  with  a  shudder. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  young  lady,"  resumed  Rodin  with  a  sigh  as  he  saw 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  astonished  at  his  silence;  "do  not  quostiou 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  power." 

"  But,  once  more,  sir,"  said  Adrienne;  "  wliy  this  hesitation  to  answer? 
What  do  you  fear?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  lady!"  said  Rodin,  shuddering,  "those  peopla 
are  so  jiowerful!  their  animosity  is  so  tt  rrll^U'-." 

"B<' .saiislii'd,  sir:  1  owe  you  tooniiicli  for  my  support  ever  to  fail  you." 

"^h,  my  dear  young  ludy,"  oriwd  Kodin,  as  if  hurt  by  the  suppusitiyuj 
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•*  think  better  of  tac,  I  entreat  you.  Is  it  for  myself  that  I  fear?— No,  no; 
I  am  too  obscure,  too  inoffensive;  but  it  is  for  you,  for  Marshal  Simou, 
for  the  other  members  of  your  family,  that  all  is  to  be  feared.  Ah,  my 
dear  youn?  ladv,  let  me  beg  you  to  aslv  no  questions.  There  are  secrets 
which  are  tatal'to  those  who  possess  them." 

"  But.  sir,  is  it  not  better  to  know  the  perils  with  which  one  la  threat- 
ened?" ■  *  1      t 
"  When  vou  know  the  maneuvers  of  your  enemy,  yon  may  at   eas* 
defend  yourself,"  said  Dagobert.    "  I  prefer  an  attack  m  broad  daylight 
to  an  ambuscade."                                                           ,             j  u 

"  And  I  assure  you,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "  the  few  words  yon  Have 
spoken  cause  me  aVague  uneasiness."  ,     ,      x       •.  •   _ 

"Well  if  I  must,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  appearing 
to  make  a  groat  effort,  "  since  yon  do  not  understand  my  hints,  I  will  be 
more  explicit;  but,  remember,"  added  he,  in  a  deeply  .serious  tone,  '  that 
you  have  persevered  in  forcing  me  to  tell  you  what  you  had  perhaps  let- 
ter not  have  known." 

"  Speak,  sir,  I  prav  you,  speak,"  said  Adrienne.  ^   ,.         a 

Drawin"  about  him  Adrienne,  Dagobert,  and  La  Mayeux,  Kodin  said 
to  them,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  mysterious  air:  "  Have  you  never 
heard  of  a  powerful  association,  which  extends  its  net  over  all  the  earth, 
and  counts  its  disciples,  agents,  and  fanatics,  in  every  class  of  society-- 
which  has  had,  and  often  has  still,  the  ear  of  kings  and  nobles— which, 
with  a  word,  can  raise  its  creatures  to  the  highest  positions,  and  with  a 
word  can  reduce  them  again  to  the  nothingness  from  which  it  alone  could 
nphft  them?" 

"Good  Heaven,  sir!"  said  Adrienne,  "what  is  then  this  formidable 
association?    Until  now,  I  have  never  heard  of  it." 

"  I  believe  you;  and  yet  your  ignorance  on  this  subject  greatly  aston- 
ishes me,  my"dear  young  lady." 

"  And  why  should  it  astonish  you?" 

"  Because  you  lived  some  time  with  your  aunt,  and  must  have  often 
seen  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"  I  lived  at  :Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's,  but  not  with  her;  for  a  thou- 
sand reasons,  she  had  inspired  me  with  a  legitimate  aversion." 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  voung  lady,  my  remark  was  ill-judged.  It  was 
there,  above  all,"  and  particularly  in  your  presence,  that  they  would  keep' 
silence  with  regard  to  this  association— and  yet  to  it  alone  did  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier  owe  her  formidable  influence  in  the  world,  during  the 
last  reign.  Well,  then!  know  this— it  is  the  aid  of  that  association  which 
renders  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  so  dangerous  a  man.  By  it  he  was  enabled 
to  follow  and  to  reach  divers  members  of  your  family,  some  in  Siberia, 
some  in  India,  others  in  the  midst  of  the  American  mountains;  but,  as  I 
have  told  you,  it  was  onlv  the  dav  before  yesterday,  and  by  chance,  that, 
in  examining  the  papers  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  I  found  the  trace  of  his 
connection  with  this  company,  of  which  he  is  the  most  active  and  able 
chief  " 
"  But  the  name,  sir— the  name  of  this  company?"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Well!  it  is "  and  Rodin  stopped  short. 

"  It  is,"  repeated  Adrienne,  who  was  now  as  much  interested  as  Dago- 
bert and  La  Mayeux;  "it  is " 

Rodin  looked  round  him,  beckoned  all  the  actors  in  this  scene  to  draw 
near,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  lajing  great  stress  upon  the  words:  "  It  is— 
the  Society  of  Jesus!"— and  he  again  shuddered. 

"The  Jesuits!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  unable  to  restram  a 
"burst  of  laughter,  which  was  the  more  buoyant,  as,  from  the  mysterious 
precautions  of  Rodin,  slie  had  expected  some  very  different  revelation. 
■  "The  Jesuits!"  she  resumed,  still  laughing.  "  They  hare  no  existence, 
except  in  books;  thev  are  frightful  historical  personages,  certainly,  l>ut 
\rhj  should  you  put  fcirward  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
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in  that  character  ?    Such  as  tliey  are,  they  have  don*  quite  enough  to 
justify  my  aversion  and  disdain." 

After  listening  in  silence  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Rodin  le- 
sumed,  with  a  grave  and  agitated  air:  "Tour  blindness  frightens  me, 
my  dear  young  lady;  the  past  should  have  given  you  some  anxiety  for 
the  future,  since,  more  than  any  one,  you  have  already  suffered  from  the 
fatal  influence  of  this  company,  whose  existence  you  regard  as  a 
dream!" 

"  I,  sir?'  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  although  a  little  surprised. 

"You." 

"  Under  what  circumstances?" 
;  "  You  ask  me  this  question,  my  dear  young  lady!  you  ask  me  this  ques« 
'tion! — and  yet  you  have  been  conlincd  here  as  a  mad  person!  Is  it  not 
enough  to  tell  you  that  the  master  of  this  house  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
Toted  lay  members  of  the  company,  and  therefore  the  blind  instrument 
of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny?" 

"So,"  said  Adrienne,  this  time  without  smiling,  "  Mr.  Baleinier " 

"Obeyed  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  the  most  formidable  ciiief  of  thatfor- 
Tnidable  society.  He  emploj's  liis  genius  for  evil;  but  I  must  confess, 
lie  is  a  man  of  gen  ins.  Therefore,  it  is  upon  him  that  you  and  yours 
must  fix  all  your  doubts  and  suspicions;  it  is  against  him  that  you  must 
be  upon  your  guard.  For,  believe  me,  I  know  him,  and  he  does  not  look 
upon  the  game  as  lost.  You  must  be  prepared  for  new  attacks,  doubt- 
less of  another  kind,  but  only  the  more  dangerous,  on  that  account " 

"  Luckily,  you  give  us  notice,"  said  Dagobert,  "  and  you  will  be  on  our 
«ide." 

"  I  can  do  very  little,  my  good  friends;  but  that  little  is  at  the  service 
of  honest  people,"  said  Rodin. 

"  Now,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  completely  persuaded  by 
Rodin's  air  of  conviction,  "  I  can  explain  the  inconceivable  inliuence  that 
my  aunt  exercised  in  the  world.  I  ascribed  it  chiefly  to  her  relations 
with  persons  in  power.  I  thought  that  she,  like  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny, 
was  concerned  in  dark  intrigues,  for  which  religion  served  as  a  veil — but 
I  was  far  from  believing  what  you  tell  me." 

"  And  how  many  things  you  have  got  to  learn,"  resumed  Rodin.  "  If 
you  knew,  my  dear  young  iady,  with  what  art  these  people  surround  you, 
without  your  being  aware  of  it,  by  agents  devoted  to  themselves!  Everj' 
one  of  your  steps  is  known  to  them,  when  they  have  any  interest  in  such 
knowledge.  Then,  little  by  little,  they  act  upon  you — slowly,  cautiously, 
darkly.  They  circumvent  you  by  every  possible  means,  from  flattery  to 
terror— seduce  or  fri-thten,  in  oi'der  at  last  to  rule  you,  without  your 
being  conscious  of  their  authority.  Such  is  their  object;  and  I  must 
confess,  they  pursue  it  with  detestable  ability." 

Rodin  had  sitoken  with  so  much  sincerity  that  Adrienne  trembled; 
then,  reproaching  herself  with  these  fear.s,  she  resumed:  "And  yet,  »o — 
I  can  never  believe  in  so  infernal  a  power;  the  might  of  priestly  ambition 
belongs  to  another  age.    Heaven  Iw  praised,  it  is  gone  forever!" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  it  is  gone;  for  tliey  now  know  how  to  disjierse  and 
disappear,  when  cireumstances  require  it.  But  then  are  they  the  most 
dangerous;  for  suspicion  is  laid  asleep,  and  they  keep  watch  in  the  dark. 
Ah,  ray  dear  young  lady,  if  you  knew  their  frightful  ability!  In  my 
hatred  of  all  that  is  oppressive,  cowardly,  and  hyi)ocritii'al,  I  had  studied 
the  history  of  that  terrible  society,  before  I  knew  that  the  Abbe  d'Ai- 
grigny belonged  to  it.  Ah!  it  is  dreadful.  If  you  knew  what  means 
tliey  employ!  VVhen  I  tell  you  that,  thanks  to  their  iliabolieal  devices, 
the  moat  pure  and  devoted  appearances  often  conceal  the  most  horrible 
wnares."  The  looks  of  Rodin  rested,  as  if  by  c/tanoe,  on  La  Mayeux;  but, 
Hceing  that  Adrienne  did  not  perceive  the  insinuation,  the  Jesuit  con- 
tinued: "Jn  a  W(jrd,  are  you  exposed  to  their  pursuits,  have  they  any 
jiaWreat  lu  gaiuiug  70U  oyer— «bl  Iroui  iMi  moudnt,  suspeot  all  tba( 
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tutrotinds  you,  suspect  the  most  noble  attachments,  the  most  tender 
affections,  for  these  monsters  sometimes  succeed  in  corrupting  your  best 
friends,  and  making  a  terrible  use  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  blind 
Bess  of  your  confidence." 

"Ah!  it  is  impossible,"  cried  Adrienne,  in  horror.  "  You  must  exag- 
gerate.    No!  hell  itself  never  dreamed  of  more  frightful  treasons." 

"Alas,  my  dear  young  lady!  one  of  your  relations,  Mr.  Hardy — the 
most  loyal  and  generous  heart — has  been  the  victim  of  some  such  infa- 
mous treachery.  Do  you  know  wiiat  we  learned  from  the  reading  of  your 
ancestor's  will?  "Why,  that  he  died  the  victiTti  of  the  hatred  of  these 
people;  and  now.  at  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  his  descend- 
ants are  still  exposed  to  the  hate  of  that  indestructible  society." 

"Ah,  sir!  it  terrifies  one,"  said  Adrienne,  fciling  her  heart  sink  within 
her.     "  But  are  there  no  defenses  against  such  attacks?" 

"Prudence,  my  dear  young  lady — the  mo.st  watchful  caution — the 
most  incessant  study  and  suspicion  of  all  that  approach  you." 

"  But  such  a  life  would  be  frightful!  It  is  a  torture  to  be  the  victim  of 
continual  suspicions,  doubts,  and  fears." 

"  Without  doubt, — they  know  it  well,  the  wretches.  It  is  that  which 
constitutes  thtnr  strength.  They  often  triumph  by  the  very  excess  of 
the  precautions  taken  against  them.  Thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  and 
you,  brave  and  worthy  soldier,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  be 
on  your  guard,  and  do  not  lightly  impart  your  confidence.  Be  on  your 
guard,  for  you  ha'^e  nearly  fallen  the  victims  of  those  people.  They 
will  always  be  your  implacable  enemies.  And  you,  also,  poor,  interest- 
ing girl!"  added  the  Jes'ait,  speaking  to  La  Mayeux,  "follow  my  advice 
— fear  these  people.     Sleep,  as  the  proverb  says,  with  one  eye  open." 

"I,  sir?"  said  La  Mayeux.  "  "SVhat  have  I  done? — what  have  I  t<i 
fear?" 

"  What  have  yon  done?  Ah,  dear  me!  Bo  not  you  tenderly  love  this 
young  lady,  your  protectress?  have  you  not  attempted  to  assist  her?  Are 
you  not  tlie  adopted  sister  of  the  son  of  this  intrepid  soldier,  the  brave 
Agricola?  Alas,  poor  girl!  are  not  these  sufficient  claims  to  their  hatred, 
in  spite  of  your  obscurity?  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady!  do  not  think  that 
I  exaggeraf*.  Reflect!  only  reflect!  Think  what  I  iiave  just  said  to  the 
faithful  companion  in  arms  of  Marshal  Simon,  with  regard  to  his  im- 
prisonment at  Leipsic.  Think  what  happened  to  yourself,  when,  against 
all  law  and  reason,  you  were  brought  hither.  Then  you  will  see  that 
there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  secret 
power  of  this  company.  Be  always  ou  your  guard,  and.  in  doubtful 
cases,  do  not  fear  to  address  yourself  to  nie.  In  three  days,  I  have 
learned  enough  by  mj'  own  experience,  with  regard  to  theii-  manner  of 
acting,  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  many  a  snare,  device,  and  danger, 
and  to  protect  you  from  them." 

"In  any  such  case,  sir,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  "  my  in- 
terest, as  well  as  gratitude,  would  point  to  you  as  my  best  counselor." 

According  to  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  who  sometimes 
deny  their  own  existence,  in  order  to  escape  from  an  adversary — and 
sometimes  proclaim  with  audacity  the  living  power  of  their  organiza- 
tion, in  order  to  intimidate  the  feeble — Rodiu  had  laughed  in  the  face  of 
the  bailiff  of  Cardoville,  when  the  latter  had  spoken  of  the  existence  of 
the  Jesuits;  whilst  now,  ac  this  moment,  retracing  their  means  of  action, 
he  endeavored,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  endeavor,  to  imjiregnate  the 
mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  some  germs  of  doubt,  which 
were  gradually  to  develop  themselves  by  reflection,  and  serve  hereafter 
the  dark  projects  that  he  meditated. 

La  Mayeux  .still  felt  considerable  alarm  with  regard  to  Rodin.  Yet, 
einoe  she  had  heard  the  fatal  powers  of  the  tormidable  order  revealed  to 
Adrienne,  the  young  seamstress,  far  from  suspecting  the  Jesuit  of  hav- 
iag  the  audacity  to  speak  thus  of  »  society  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
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member  <he  felt  grateful  to  him,  in  spite  of  herself,  for  the  important 
advice  that  he  had  just  given  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

The  side-glance  which  she  now  cast  upon  him  (and  which  Rodin  also 
detected,  for  he  watched  the  young  girl  with  sustained  attention),  was 
full  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  surprise. 

Guessing  the  nature  of  this  impression,  and  wishing  entirely  to  remove 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  La  Mayeux,  and  also  to  anticipate  a  revela- 
tion which  must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  the  Jesuit  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  something  of  great  importa,nce,  and  exclaimed,  striking  his 
forehead:  "  What,  then,  was  I  thinking  ofv"  Then,  speaking  to  La 
JNIayeux,  he  added:  "  Do  you  know  where  your  sister  is,  my  dear  girl?" 

Disconcerted  and  saddened  by  this  unexpected  question,  La  Mayeux 
answered  with  a  blusli,  for  she  reinembered  her  last  interview  with  the 
brilliant  Queen-Bacchanal:  "  I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  some  days, 
sir." 

"Well,  my  dear  girl,  she  is  not  very  comfortable,"  said  Rodin;  "I 
promised  one  of  her  friends  to  send  her  some  little  assistance.  I  have 
applied  to  a  charitable  person,  and  that  is  what  I  received  for  her."  So 
saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sealed  rouleau,  which  he  delivered  to 
La  Ma5-eux,  who  was  now  both  surprised  and  affected. 

"  You  have  a  sister  in  trouble,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it?"  said  Adri- 
•nne,  hastily.     "  That  is  not  right  of  you,  my  child!" 

"Do  not  blame  her,"  said  Rodin.  "First  of  all,  she  did  not  know 
that  her  sister  was  in  disti-ess,  and,  secondly,  she  could  not  ask  you,  my 
dear  young  lady,  to  interest  yom-self  about  her." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  looked  at  Rodin  with  astonishment,  he 
added,  again  speaking  to  La  Mayeux:  "  Is  it  not  true,  my  dear  girl?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  seamstress,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing. 
Then  she  added  hastily  and  anxiously:  "  But  when  did  you  see  my  sister, 
sir?  where  is  she?  how  did  she  fall  into  distress?" 

"  All  that  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you,  my  dear  girl;  but  go  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  greengrocer's,  in  the  Rue  Clovis,  and  ask  to  speak  to 
5'our  sister  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charlemagne  or  Mr.  Rodin,  which  you 
please,  for  I  am  equally  well-known  in  that  house  by  my  Christian  name 
as  by  my  surname,  and  then  you  will  learn  all  about  it.  Only  tell  your 
sister,  that,  if  she  behaves  well,  and  keeps  to  her  good  resolutions,  there 
are  some  who  will  continue  to  look  after  her." 

More  and  more  surprised.  La  Mayeux  was  about  to  answer  Rodin, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  de  Geruande  entered.  The  countenanoe 
of  the  magistrate  was  grave  and  sad. 

"  And  Marshal  Simon's  daughters!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  with  me,"  answered  the  judge. 

"  And  where  are  they,  sir?  What  have  they  done  with  tliem?  The 
day  before  yesterday  they  were  in  the  convent!"  cried  Dagobert,  over- 
whelmed by  this  complete  destruction  of  his  hopes. 

Hardly  had  the  soldier  pronounced  these  words,  when,  profiting  by  the 
imi)ulse  which  gathered  all  the  actors  in  this  scene  about  the  magis- 
trate, Rodin  withdrew  discreetly  toward  the  door,  and  disappeared 
without  any  one  pcrcciviMg  liis  absence. 

Whilst  the  soldier,  thus  .suddenly  thrown  back  to  the  depths  of  his  de- 
spair, looked  at  Mr.  de  (iernando,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  an- 
BWer,  Adrienne  said  to  the  magistrate: 

"But,  sir,  when  you  applied  at  tlie  convent,  what  explanation  did  the 
Bup(Tior  give  on  the  subject  of  tl>ese  young  gh'lsV" 

"The  superior  refused  to  give  any  explanation,  mademoiselle.  'You 
pretend,'  said  she,  '  that  the  young  persons  of  whom  you  speak,  are  de- 
tained here  against  their  will.  Since  the  law  given  you  the  right  of  en- 
tering this  house,  make  your  seareii.'  '  But,  mailaine,  please  to  answer 
nic  positively,'  said  I  to  the  superior:  'do  you  declrtre  that  you  know 
ttotbiug  of  the  yonng  girla  whom  1  have  come  to  claiui?'  •  1  have  nothing 
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to  say  on  the  subject,  sir.  Tou  assert  that  you  are  authorized  to  make  a 
search;  make  it.'  Not  being  able  to  ffct  any  other  explanation,"  con- 
tinued the  magistrate,  "  I  "searched  ail  parts  of  the  convent,  and  had 
every  door  opened — but,  unfortunately,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  these 
young  girls." 

"They  must  have  sent  them  elsewhere,"  cried  Dagobert;  "and  who 
knows?— perhaps  very  ill.  They  will  kill  them— O  God!  they  will  kill 
them!"  cried  he,  in  a  heart-rending  tone. 

"After  such  a  refusal,  what  is  to  be  done?  Pray,  sir,  give  us  your 
advice;  you  are  our  providence,"  said  Adrienne,  turning  to  speak  to 
Rodin,  who  she  fancied  was  betiind  her.     "  What  is  your " 

Then,  perceiving  that  the  Jesuit  had  suddenly  disappeared,  she  said  to 
La  Maj'eux,  with  uneasiness:  "  Where,  then,  is  Mr.  Rodin?" 

"I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  looking  round 
her;  "he  is  no  longer  here." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Adrienne,  "to  disappear  so  abruptly!" 

"  When  I  told  you  that  he  was  a  traitor!"  cried  Dagobert,  stamping 
■With  rage;  "they  are  all  in  league  together." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  "  do  not  think  that.  But 
the  aljsence  of  Mr.  Rodin  is  not  the  less  to  bo  regretted,  for,  under  these 
difficult  circumstances,  he  nuG;lit  have  given  us  very  useful  information, 
thanks  to  the  position  he  occupied  at  Mr.  d'Aigrigny's." 

"  I  confess,  mademoiselle,  that  I  rather  reckoned  upon  it,"  said  Mr. 
de  Gernande:  "  and  I  returned  hither,  not  only  to  inform  you  of  the 
fruitless  result  of  my  search,  but  also  to  seek  from  the  upright  and  hon- 
orable man,  who  so  courageously  unveiled  these  odious  machinations, 
the  aid  of  his  counsels  in  this  contingency." 

Strange  enough!  for  the  last  few  moments  Dagobert  was  so  complete, 
ly  absorbed  in  thought,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
magistrate,  however  important  to  liim.  He  did  not  even  perceive  the 
departure  of  Mr.  de  Gernande,  who  retired  after  promising  Adrienne, 
that  he  would  neglect  no  means  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  in  regard  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  orphans. 

Uneasy  at  this  silence,  and  wishing  to  quit  the  house  Immediately,  and 
induce  Dagobert  to  accompany  her,  Adrienne,  after  exchanging  a  rapid 
glance  with  La  Mayeux,  was  advancing  toward  the  soldier,  when  hasty 
steps  were  heard  from  without  the  chamber,  and  a  manly,  sonorous 
voice  exclaiming,  with  impatience:  "  Where  is  he,  where  is  he?" 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  Dagobert  seemed  to  rouse  himself  with  a 
start,  made  a  sudden  bound,  and  with  a  loud  cry,  rushed  toward  the 
door. 

It  opened,  and  Marstiai  Simon  appeared  on  the  threshold. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PETER    SIMON. 

Marshal,  Peter  Simon,  Duke  de  Ligny,  was  a  man  of  tall  stature, 
plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  frock  coat,  closely  buttoned,  and  with  a  red 
ribbon  tied  through  one  of  the  button-holes. 

You  could  not  have  wished  to  see  a  more  frank,  honest,  and  chivalrous 
cast  of  countenance  than  that  of  the  marshal.  He  had  a  broad  fore 
head,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  well-formed  chin,  and  a  complexion  bronzed 
by  exposure  to  the  Indian  sun.  His  hair,  cut  very  short,  was  inclined  to 
gray  about  the  temples;  but  his  eyebrows  wei-e  still  as  black  as  his  large, 
hanging  mustache.  His  walk  was  free  and  bold,  and  his  decided  move- 
ments showed  his  military  impetuosity.  A  man  of  the  people,  a  man  of 
war  and  action,  the  irank  cordiality  of  his  address  invited  friendliness 
and  sympathy.  As  enlightened  as  he  was  intrepid,  as  generous  as  he 
was  sincere,'his  manly,  plebeian  pride  was  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
bis  character,    As  others  ai-e  proud  of  their  high  birth,  so  was  he  of  his 
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obscure  origin,  because  it  ivas  ennobled  by  the  fine  qualities  of  his  father, 
the  rigid  republican,  the  intelligent  and  laborious  artisan,  who,  for  thq 
space  of  forty  years,  had  been  the  example  and  the  glory  of  his  fellow- 
workmen. 

In  accepting  with  gratitude  the  aristocratic  title,  which  the  Emperor 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  Peter  Simon  acted  with  that  delicacy  which  re- 
ceires  from  a  friendly  hand  a  perfectly  useless  gift,  and  estimates  it 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  giver. 

The  religioiis  veneration  of  Peter  Simon  for  the  Emperor  had  never 
been  blind;  in  proportion  as  his  devotion  and  love  for  his  idol  were  In- 
stractive  and  necessary,  his  admiration  was  serious,  and  founded  upoa 
reason.  Far  from  resembling  those  mere  swordsmen  who  love  fighting 
for  its  own  sake,  Marshal  Simon  not  only  admired  his  hero  as  the  greatest 
captaiu  in  the  world,  but  he  admired  him  above  all,  because  he  knew 
that  tiie  Emperor  liad  only  accepted  war,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being 
able  to  dictate  universal  peace;  for  if  peace  obtained  by  glory  and 
strength  is  great,  fruitful,  and  magnificent,  peace  yielded  by  weakness 
and  cowardice  is  sterile,  disastrous,  and  dishonoring. 

The  son  of  a  workman,  Peter  Simon  still  more  admired  the  Emperor, 
because  the  imperial  2xirvenu  had  always  known  how  to  make  the  popu- 
lar heart  beat  nobly,  and,  remembering  the  people,  from  the  midst  of 
whom  he  first  arose,  had  invited  them  fraternally  to  share  in  his  regal 
and  aristocratic  pomp. 

*  «  *  *  *  *  * 

When  Marshal  Simon  entered  the  room,  his  countenance  was  much 
agitated.  At  sight  of  Dagobert,  a  flash  of  ]oy  illumined  his  features;  he 
rushed  toward  the  soldier,  extending  his  arms,  and  exclaimed:  "My, 
friend!  my  old  friend!" 

Dagobert  answered  this  affectionate  salute  with  silent  emotion.  Then 
the  marshal,  disengaging  himself  from  his  arms,  and  fixing  his  moist 
eyes  upon  him,  said  to  him  in  so  agitated  a  voice,  that  his  lips  trembled: 
"Well!  didst  arrive  in  time  for  the  13th  February?" 

"Yes,  general;  but  everything  is  postponed  for  four  months." 

"And — my  wife? — my  child?" 

At  this  question  Dagobert  shuddered,  hung  down  his  head,  and  was 
silent. 

"  They  are  not  then  here?"  asked  Peter  Simon,  with  more  surprise  than 
uneasiness.  "  They  told  me  they  were  not  at  thy  house,  but  that  I  should 
find  thee  here— and  I  came  immediately.     Are  they  not  with  thee?" 

"My  general,"  said  Dagobert,  becoming  deadly  pale;  "my  gen- 
eral!  " 

Then,  drj'ing  the  drops  of  cold  sweat  that  stood  upon  his  forehead,  ho 
was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  for  his  voice  was  impeded  in  his  parched 
throat. 

"  Thou  frightenest  me!"  exclaimed  Peter  Simon,  becoming  pale  as  the 
soldier,  aud  seizing  )iim  by  the  arm. 

At  tliis  moment  Adrienne  advanced,  with  a  countenance  full  of  grief 
«nd  sympatliy;  seeing  the  cruel  embarrassment  of  Dagobert,  she  wished 
to  come  to  his  assi.stance,  and  sht;  .saiil  to  relor  Simon,  in  a  mild  but  agi- 
tated voice:  "  Marshal,  I  am  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — a  rdation  of 
your  dear  children." 

Peter  Simon  turned  around  suddenly,  as  much  struck  with  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  Adrienne,  as  with  the  words  she  had  just  pronounced.  He 
stammered  out  in  his  surprise:  "  You,  mademoiselle!— a  relation — of 
my  children  !" 

He  laid  a  stress  on  the  last  words,  and  looked  at  Dagobert  in  a  kind 
of  stupor. 

"Yes,  marshal — your  children,"  hastily  replied  Adrienne;  "and  the 
love  of  those  charming  twin  sisters " 

•'Twin  eistersl"  cried  IVter  Siroou,  interrupting  MadomoJselle  do  C«r- 
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ioville,  with  an  explosion  of  joy,  impossible  to  describe.  "  Two  daugii- 
ters  instead  of  one!  Ah!  what  happiness  for  their  mother!"  Then, 
addressing  Adrienne,  he  continued:  "Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  tor 
being  so  unpolite,  and  so  little  grateful  for  what  you  tell  me.  But  you 
will  understand  it;  I  hare  been  seventeen  years  without  seeing  my  wife; 
1  come,  and  I  find  three  loved  beings,  instead  of  two.  Thanks,  mademoi- 
selle! would  I  could  express  all  the  gratitude  1  owe  you!  You  are  our 
relation;  this  is  no  doulit  your  house;  my  wife  and  children  are  with 
you.  Is  it  not  so?  You  think  that  my  sudden  appearance  might  be 
prejudicial  to  them?  I  will  wait— but,  mademoiselle— you,  that  I  am 
certain  are  good  as  fair — pity  my  impatience — make  haste,  to  prepare 
them  to  receive  me " 

More  and  more  agitated,  Dagobert  avoided  the  gaze  of  the  marshal, 
and  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Adrienne  cast  down  her  eyes  without  answer- 
ing. Her  heart  sunk  within  her,  at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  blow 
that  must  fall  on  Marshal  Simon. 

The  latter,  astonished  at  this  silence,  looking  first  at  Adrienne,  then 
at  the  soldier,  became  first  uneas.v,  and  at  last  alarmed:  "Dagobert!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  something  is  concealed  from  me!" 

"My  general  I"  stammered  the  soldier,  "I  assure  you — I — I " 

"  Mademoiselle!"  cried  Peter  Simon,  "  I  conjure  you,  in  pity,  speak  lO 
me  frankly!  my  anxiety  is  horrible.  My  first  fears  return  upon  me. 
What  is  it?  Are  my  wife  and  daughters  iil?  Are  they  in  danger?  Oh'. 
*peak!  speak!" 

"Your  daughters,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne,  "have  been  rather  unwell, 
iince  their  long  journey — but  they  are  in  no  danger." 

"  Oh,  Heaven!  it  is  then  my  wife!" 

"Have  courage,  sir!"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  sadly.  "Alas! 
you  must  seek  consolation  in  the  tenderness  of  the  two  angels  that  re- 
main to  you." 

"  My  general!"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  firm,  grave  tone;  "  I  returned  from 
Siberia — alone  with  your  two  daughters." 

"  And  their  mother!  their  mother!"  cried  Peter  Simon,  in  a  voice  of 
despair. 

"  I  set  out  with  the  two  orphans  the  day  after  her  death,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. 

"  Dead!"  exclaimed  Peter  Simon,  overwhelmed  by  thestroke;  "  dead!" 
A  mournful  silence  was  the  only  answer. 

The  marshal,  staggered  beneath  this  unexpected  blow,  leaned  on  the 
back  of  a  chaii-  for  support,  and  then,  sinking  into  the  seat,  concealed  his 
face. 

For  some  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  stifled  sobs,  for  not  only 
had  Peter  Simon  idolized  his  wife,  for  all  the  reasons  that  we  have  re- 
lated at  the  commencement  of  this  history,  but,  by  one  of  those  singular 
compromises,  that  a  man  long  cruelly  tried  sometimes  makes  with  des- 
tiny, Peter  Simon,  with  the  fatalism  of  loving  souls,  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  reckon  upon  happiness  after  so  many  years  of  suffering,  and 
had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  should  find  his  wife  and  child — a 
double  consolation  reserved  to  him  after  such  great  reverses. 

Very  different  from  certain  people  whom  the  habit  of  misfortune  ren- 
ders less  exacting,  Peter  Simon  had  reckoned  upon  happiness  as  com- 
plete as  had  been  his  misery.  His  wife  and  child  were  the  sole,  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  this  felicity,  and,  had  the  mother  survived  her 
daughters,  she  would  have  no  more  replaced  them  in  his  eyes  than  they 
did  her.  Weakness  or  avarice  of  the  heart,  so  it  was;  we  insist  itpon 
this  singularity,  because  the  consequences  of  these  incessant  and  pain- 
ful regrets  •xercised  a  great  influence  on  the  future  life  of  Marshal 
Simon. 

Adrienne  and  Dagobert  had  respected  the  overwhelming  grief  of  this 
lUttfortunate  man.    When  he  had  given  a  free  course  to  his  tears,  he 
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raised  his  manly  countenance,  now  of  a  marble  paleness,  drew  his  hand 
across  his  blood-shot  eyes,  rose,  and  said  to  Adrienne: 

"Pardon  me,  mademoiselle;  I  could  not  conquer  my  first  emotion. 
Permit  me  to  retire.  I  have  cruel  details  to  ask  of  the  worthy  friend 
who  only  quitted  my  wife  at  the  last  moment.  Have  the  kindness  to  let 
me  see  my  children — my  poor  orphans "  And  the  voice  of  the  mar- 
shal again  trembled. 

"Marshal,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  "just  now  we  were  ex- 
pecting your  dear  children;  unfortunately,  we  have  been  deceived  in  our 
hopes." 

Peter  Simon  at  fiist  looked  at  Adrienne  without  answering,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  or  understood. 

"But  console  yourself,"  resumed  the  young  girl;  "we  have  yet  no 
reason  to  despair." 

'•To  despair?"  repeated  the  marshal,  mechanically,  looking  by  turns 
at  Madamoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Dagobert;  '•  to  despair? — and  of  what, 
in  Heaven's  name?" 

"  Of  seeing  your  children,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne;  "  the  presence  of 
their  father  will  facilitate  the  search." 

"The  search!"  cried  Peter  Simon.  "My  daughters  are  then  not 
here?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  at  length;  "  they  have  been  taken  from  tho 
affectionate  caro  of  the  excellent  man  who  brought  them  from  Russia,  to 
be  removed  to  a  convent." 

"  Unhappy  man!"  cried  Peter  Simon,  advancing  toward  Dagobert,  with 
a  menacing  and  terrible  aspect;  "  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  all!" 

"  Ah,  sir,  do  not  blame  him!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  My  general,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  resignation,  "  I 
merit  your  anger.  It  is  my  fault.  Forced  to  absent  myself  from  Paris, 
I  intrusted  the  children  to  my  wife;  her  confessor  turned  her  head,  and 
persuaded  her  that  your  daughters  would  be  J)etter  in  a  convent  than  at 
our  house.  She  believed  him,  and  let  them  bs  conveyed  there.  Now 
they  say  at  the  convent  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are.  This  is 
the  truth;  do  what  you  will  with  me;  I  have  only  to  endure,  and  be 
silent." 

"It  is  infamous!"  cried  Peter  Simon,  pointing  to  Dagobert,  with  a 
gesture  of  olespairing  indignation.  "  In  whom  then  confide,  if  he  has 
deceived  me?    Oh,  my  God!" 

"Ah,  marshal,  do  not  blame  him,"  repeated  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville; "  do  not  think  it.  He  has  risked  life  and  honor  to  rescue  your 
children  from  the  convent.  He  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  failed  in  this 
attempt.  Just  now,  a  magistrate — despite  his  ciiaracter  and  authority — 
was  not  more  successful.  His  firmness  toward  the  superior,  his  minute 
search  of  the  convent,  were  all  in  vain.  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  find  these  unfortunate  children." 

"But  this  convent,"  cried  Marshal  Simon,  raising  his  head,  his  face 
all  pale  and  agitated  with  grief  and  rage,  "this  convent — where  is  it? 
Do  these  people  know  what  a  father  is,  deprived  of  his  children  ?" 

At  the  moment  when  Marshal  Simon,  turning  toward  Dagobert,  pro- 
nounced these  words,  Rodin,  holdinir  Rose  and  Blanclie  by  the  hand,  ap- 
peared at  the  open  door  of  the  chamber.  On  lieariug  t  lie  exclamation  of 
the  marshal,  ho  started  witli  surprise,  and  a  fiasli  of  diabolical  joy  lit  up 
his  grim  countenance — for  ho  had  not  expected  to  meet  Peter  Simon  so 
opportunely. 

Mademoisollo  do  Cardoville  was  tho  first  to  perceive  the  presence  0" 
Rodin.  Slio  exclaimed,  us  she  liastened  toward  him:  "Ah!  I  was  iiot 
deceived      Ho  is  still  our  providence." 

"My  poor  children,"  said  Robin,  in  a  low  voice,  to  tho  young  girls, 
ft«  ho  pointed  to  Peter  Simon,  "  it  is  your  lulher!" 
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•'  Sir!"  cried  Adriennc,  following  close  upon  Rose  aoa  iiranche.  "  Tour 
childrenl — they  arc  here!" 

As  Peter  Simon  turned  round  abruptly,  his  two  dauglJtcrs  threw  them- 
selves into  his  arms.  There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs,  and 
kisses,  and  exclamations  of  joy. 

"Come  forward,  at  least,  and  enjoy  the  good  you  have  done!"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  drying  her  eyes,  and  turning  toward  Rodin, 
who,  leaning  against  the  door,  seemed  to  contemplate  this  scene  with 
deep  emotion. 

Dagobert,  at  sight  of  Rodin  bringing  back  the  children,  was  at  first 
struck  with  stupor,  and  unable  to  move  a  step;  but,  hearing  the  words 
of  Adrienne,  and  yielding  to  a  burst  of  almost  insane  gratitude,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  i^nees  before  the  Jesuit,  joined  his  hands  together,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  broken  voice:  "  You  have  saved  me — in  bringing  back 
these  children!" 

"  Ah,  bless  you,  sir!"  said  La  Maj-eux,  yielding  to  the  general  current. 

"My  good  friends,  it  is  too  much,"  said.  Rodin,  as  if  his  emotions 
were  beyond  his  strength;  "  it  is  really  too  mucli  for  me.  Excuse  me  to 
the  marshal,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  repaid  by  the  sight  of  his  happiness." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  !-aid  Adrienne,  "  let  the  marshal  at  least  have  the  oppor' 
tunity  to  see  and  know  you." 

"  Oh,  remain!  you,  that  have  saved  us  all!"  cried  Dagobert,  trying  to 
stop  Rodin. 

"  ProvUhnce,  you  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  does  not  trouble  itself 
»bout  the  good  that  is  done,  but  the  good  that  remains  to  do,"  said 
Rodin,  with  an  accent  of  playful  kindness.  "  Must  I  not  think  of  Prince 
Djalma?  Mv  task  is  not  finished,  and  the  moments  are  precious.  Come," 
he  added,  disengaging  himself  gently  from  the  hold  of  Dagobert,  "  come — 
the  day  has  been  as  good  a  one  as  t  had  hoped.  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  is 
unmasked;  you  are  free,  my  dear  young  lady;  you  have  recovered  your 
cross,  my  brave  soldier;  La  Mayeux  is  sure  of  a  protectress;  the  marshal 
has  found  his  children.  I  have  my  share  in  all  these  joys;  it  is  a  full 
share — my  heart  is  satisfied.    Adieu,  my  friends,  till  we  meet  again." 

So  saying,  Rodin  waved  his  hand  affectionately  to  Adrienne,  La 
Mayeux,  and  Dagobert,  and  withdrew,  casting  a  look  of  delight  at  Mar- 
shal Simon,  who,  seated  between  his  daughters,  held  tliem  in  his  arras, 
and  covered  them  with  tears  and  kisses,  remaining  quite  indifferent  to 
all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

******* 

An  hour  after  this  scene.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  La  Mayeux, 
Marshal  Simon,  his  two  daughters,  and  Dagobert,  had  quitted  the  house 
of  Dr.  Baleinier. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  terminating  this  episode,  a  few  words  by  way  of  moral,  with  regard 
to  lunatic- asylums  and  convents,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  super- 
intendence of  lunatic  asylums  appear  to  us  insufficient. 

Facts  that  have  recently  transpired  before  the  tribunals,  and  other 
facts  that  have  been  privately  communicated -to  us,  evidently  prove  this 
insufficiency. 

Doubtless,  the  magistrates  have  full  power  to  visit  lunatic-asylums. 
They  are  even  required  to  make  such  visits.  But  we  know,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  numerous  and  pressing  occupations  of  magistrates, 
whose  number  is  often  out  of  proportion  with  the  labor  imposed  upon 
them,  render  these  inspections  so  rare  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  illu- 
sory. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us  advisable  to  institute  a  system  of  inspections, 
at  least  twice  a  month,  specially  designed  for  lunatic-asylums,  and  in- 
trusted to  a  doctor  and  a  magistrate,  so  that  every  complaint  may  b© 
Bubmitted  to  a,  double  examination. 
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_Doubtlcss  the  law  is  snfBcient  when  its  ministers  are  fully  inform^' 
but  how  manj-  formalities,  how  many  difBculties  must  be  gone  through, 
before  they  can  be  so,  particularly  when  the  unfortunate  creature  who 
needs  their  assistance,  already  suspected,  isolated,  and  imprisoned,  has 
no  friend  to  come  forward  in  his  defense,  and  demand,  in  his  name,  the 
wotection  of  the  authorities. 

Is  it  not,  then,  imperative  on  the  civil  power  to  meet  these  necessities 
1  by  a  periodical  and  well-organized  system  of  inspection?* 

What  we  here  say  of  lunatic-asylums  will  apply  with  still  greater  force 
to  convents  for  women,  seminaries,  and  houses  inhabited  by  religious 
bodies. 

Recent  and  notorious  facts,  with  which  all  France  has  rung,  have  un- 
fortunately proved  that  violence,  forcible  detention,  barbarous  usage, 
abduction  of  minors,  and  illegal  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  torture, 
are  occurrences  which,  if  not  frequent,  are  at  least  possible  in  religious 
houses. 

It  required  singular  accidents,  audacious  and  cynical  brutalities,  to 
bring  these  detestable  actions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Ho\f 
many  otlier  victims  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  entombed  in  thos9 
large,  silent  mansions,  where  no  profane  look  may  penetrate,  and  which, 
through  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  escape  the  superintendence  of  th« 
civil  power. 

Is  it  not  deplorable  that  these  dwellinars  should  not  also  be  subject  to 
periodical  inspection,  by  visitors  consisting,  if  it  be  desired,  of  a  priest, 
a  magistrate,  and  some  delecate  of  the  municipal  authorities? 

If  nothing  takes  place  but  what  is  legal,  humane  and  charitable  in 
these  establishments,  which  have  all  the  character,  and  incur  all  the  re^ 
sponsibility  of  public  institutions,  why  this  resistance,  tliis  furious  in- 
dignation of  the  churoh  party  when  any  mention  is  made  of  toucliing 
what  they  call  tiieir  privileges? 

There  is  something  above  the  constitutions  devised  at  Rome:  it  is  the 
law  of  France — the  common  law — which  grants  to  all  protection,  but 
which,  in  return,  exacts  from  all  respect  and  obedience. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE   INDIAN   AT   PARIS. 

Brsc  <**ree  days,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  left  th«  house  of 
Dr..  .^aieinier. 

^e  following  scene  took  place  in  a  little  house  in  the  Rue  Blanche, 
•^)  which  Djalma  had  been  conducted  in  the  name  of  his  unknown 
urolcotor. 

l':mcy  to  yoiirself  a  pretty,  circular  apartment,  hung  with  Indian 
i-pfi-y,  with  purple  figures  on  a  gray  ground,  just  relieved  by  a  few 
■  ."atls  of  gold.     The  ceiling,  toward  the  center,  is  concealed  by  similar 

uijfiugs,  tied  togotlier  by  a  thick,  silken  cord;  the  two  ends  of  this 
cord,  unequal  in  length,  terminated,  instead  of  tassels,  in  two  Indian 
lamps  of  gold  filigree -work,  marvelously  finished. 

By  one  of  those  ingenious ronibinations,  so  common  in  harbarou*  coun- 
tries, these  lamps  served  also  to  burn  perfumes.  Little  plates  of  blue 
crystal,  let  in  between  the  openings  of  the  arabesques,  and  illumined  by 
the  interior  light,  shone  witli  so  limpid  an  azure,  that  the  golden  lamps 
Hoemed  starred  with  transparent  sapphires.  Light  clouds  of  whitish 
vapor  rose  incessantly  from  these  two  lamps,  and  spread  all  around  a 
balmy  odor. 

The  daylight  was  only  admitted  to  this  room  (it  was  about  two  o'clock 

*  In  England,  as  in  France,  these  observations  of  Mr.  Sue  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  subject  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in 
r»rllttiuent,  by  that  friend  of  all  the  fricudleus,  I^ord  Ashley. 
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In  the  aftfmoon)  throuph  a  little  firroenbonse,  on  the  other  side  of  a  door 
of  pl;ite-G;lass,  Tiiade  tr)  slide  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  means  of 
•a  groove.  A  Chinese  blind  was  arranged  so  as  to  hide  or  replace  this 
glass  at  pleasure. 

Some  dwarf  palm-trees,  plaintains,  and  other  Indian  productions,  with 
thick  leaves  of  a  metallic  green,  arranged  in  clusters  in  this  conserva- 
tory, formed,  as  it  were,  the  back-ground  to  two  large  variegated  bushes 
of  exotic  flowers,  which  were  separated  by  a  little  path,  paved  with  yd 
low  and  blue  Japanese  tiles,  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  tlic  glass. 

The  daylight,  already  mucli  dimmed  by  the  leaves  througii  which  it 
passed,  took  a  hue  of  singular  mildness  as  it  mingled  with  the  azure 
luster  of  the  perfumed  lamps,  and  the  crimson  brightness  of  the  fire  in 
the  tall  chimney  of  oriental  porphyry. 

In  the  half-obscurity  of  this  apartment,  impregnated  with  sweet  odors 
and  the  aromatic  vapor  of  Persian  tobacco,  a  man  with  brown,  hanging 
locks,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  dark  green,  fastened  round  the  waist  by 
a  party-colored  sash,  was  kneeling  upon  a  magnificent  Turkey  carpet, 
carefully  feeding  the  golden  bowl  of  a  hookah  ;  the  flexible  and  long  tube 
of  this  pipe,  after  rolling  its  folds  upon  the  carpet,  like  a  scarlet  serpent 
with  silver  scales,  rested  between  the  slender  fingers  of  Djalma,  who 
was  stretched  negligently  on  a  divan. 

The  young  prince  was  bare-headed;  his  jet-black  hair,  parted  on  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  streamed  waving  about  his  face  and  neck  of  an- 
tique beauty,  with  their  warm,  transparent  color,  resembling  amber  or 
topaz.     Leaning  his  elbow  on  a  cushion,  he  supported  his  chin  with  the 

Ealm  of  his  right  hand.  The  large  sleeve  of  his  robe  falliiig  back  from 
is  arm,  which  was  round  as  that  of  a  woman,  revealed  the  mysterious 
signs  formerly  tattooed  there  in  India  by  the  needle  of  the  Straugler. 

The  son  of  Kadja  Sing  held  in  his  left  hand  the  amber  mouth-piece  of 
his  pipe.  His  robe  of  magnificent  cashmere,  with  a  border  of  a  thou- 
sand colors,  reaching  to  his  knee,  was  fastened  about  his  slim  and  well- 
formed  figure  by  the  large  folds  of  an  orange-colored  shawl.  This 
robe  was  half-withdrawn  from  one  of  the  elegant  legs  of  this  Asiatic  An- 
tinous,  clad  in  a  kind  of  very  close-fitting  gaiter  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  jind  terminating  in  a  little  white  morocco  slipper, 
with  a  scarlet  heel. 

At  once  mild  and  manly,  the  countenance  of  Djalma  was  expressive 
of  that  melancholy  and  contemplative  calmness  habitual  to  the  Indian 
and  the  Arab,  who  possess  the  happy  privilege  of  uniting,  by  a  rare  com- 
bination, the  meditative  indolence  of  the  dreamer  with  the  fiery  energy 
of  the  man  of  action — now  delicate,  nervous,  impressionable  as  women 
— now  determined,  ferocious,  and  sanguinary  as  bandits. 

And  this  semi-feminine  comparison  applied  to  the  moral  nature  of 
the  Arab  and  the  Indian,  so  long  as  they  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
ardor  of  battle  and  the  excitement  of  carnage,  is  almost  equally  applica- 
ble to  their  physical  constitution;  for  if,  like  women  of  good  blood,  they 
have  small  extremities, slender  limbs,  tine  and  supple  forms,  this  delicate 
and  often  charming  exterior  always  covers  muscles  of  steel,  full  of  elas- 
ticity and  vigor  truly  masculine. 

The  oblong  eyes  of  Djalma,  like  black  diamonds  set  in  bluish  mother- 
of-pearl,  wandered  mechanically  from  the  exotic  flowers  to  the  ceiling; 
from  time  to  time  he  raised  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  the  hookah  to  his 
lips;  then,  after  a  slow  aspiration,  half-opening  his  rosy  lips,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  shining  enamel  of  his  teeth,  he  sent  forth  a  little, 
spiral  line  of  smoke,  freshty  scented  by  the  rose-water  through  which 
it  had  passed. 

"Shall  I  put  more  tobacco  in  the  hookah P^  said  the  kneeling  figure, 
turning  toward  DJaliiia  and  revealing  the  marked  aud  sinsiter  features  ( .r 
jf aringhea  the  Strangler. 

Tbe  youug  prince  remained  dumb,  either  that  from  an  oriental  con- 
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tempt  for  certain  races,  he  disdained  to  answer  the  half-caste,  or  that, 
absorbed  in  his  reverie,  he  did  not  even  hear  him. 

The  Strangler  too  was  silent;  crouching  cross-legged  npon  the  carpet, 
■with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  npon  his  two  hands, 
he  kept  bis  eyes  fixed  on  Djalma,  and  seemed  to  await  the  reply  or  the 
orders  of  him  whose  sire  had  been  surnamed  the  Father  of  the  Generoun. 

How  had  Faringhea,the  sanguinary  worshiper  of  Bohwanie,  the  di- 
vinity of  murder,  been  brought  to  seek  or  to  accept  such  humble  func- 
tions? 

How  had  this  man,  possessed  of  no  vulgar  talents,  whose  passionate 
eloquence  and  ferocious  energy  had  recruited  so  many  assassins  for  the 
service  of  tlie  Good  Work,  resigned  himself  to  so  subaltern  a  condition? 

Why  too  had  this  man,  who,  profiting  by  the  blindness  of  the  young 
prince  with  regard  to  himself,  might  have  so  easily  sacrificed  him  as  an 
offering  to  Bohwanie,  why  had  he  spared  the  life  of  the  son  of  Kadja- 
Sing? 

Why,  in  fine,  did  he  expose  himselr  to  such  frequent  encounters  with 
Rodin,  whom  he  had  only  known  under  the  most  unfavorable  aus- 
pices? 

The  sequel  of  this  story  will  answer  all  these  questions.  We  can  only 
say  at  present,  tliat,  after  a  long  interview  with  Rodin,  two  nights  be- 
fore, the  Strangler  had  quitted  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  cautious 
bearing. 

After  having  remained  silent  for  some  time,  Djalma,  following  with  his 
eye  the  Itttle  cloud  of  whitish  smoke  that  he  had  just  sent  forth  into  space, 
addressed  himself  to  Faringhea  without  looking  at  him,  and  said  to  him 
in  the  language,  at  once  hyperbolical  and  concise,  familiar  to  Orientalsr 
"  The  hour  passes.  The  old  man  with  the  good  heart  does  not  come. 
But  he  will  come.     His  word  is-  his  word." 

"  His  word  is  his  word,  my  lord;"  repeated  Faringhea,  in  an  afiirmative 
tone.  "  When  he  came  to  fetch  you,  three  days  ago,  from  the  house 
whither  those  wretches,  in  furtherance  of  their  wicked  designs,  had  con- 
veyed you  in  a  deep  sleep — after  throwing  me,  your  watchful  and 
devoted  servant,  into  a  similar  state — he  said  to  you:  'The  unknown 
friend,  who  sent  for  you  from  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  bids  me  come 
to  you,  prince.  Have  confidence,  and  follow  me.  A  worthy  abode  is 
prejpared  for  you.'  And  again,  he  said  to  you,  my  lord:  'Consent  not  to 
leave  the  house,  until  my  return.  Your  interest  requires  it.  In  three 
days,  you  will  see  me  again,  and  then  be  restored  to  perfect  freedom.' — 
You  consented  to  those  terms,  my  lord,  and  for  three  days  you  have  not 
left  the  house." 

"And  I  wait  for  the  old  man  with  impatience,"  said  Djalma,  "for 
this  solitude  is  heavy  with  me.  There  must  be  so  many  things  to 
admire  in  Paris.     Above  all " 

Djalma  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  relapsed  into  a  reverie.  After 
,  some  momenta  of  silence,  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  said  suddenly  to 
Faringhea,  in  the  tone  of  an  impatient  and  indolent  sultan:  "Speak 
to  me!" 

"  Of  what  shall  I  speak,  my  lord?" 

"Of  what  thou  wilt,"  said  Djalma,  with  careless  contempt,  as  he  fixed 
on  the  ceiling  his  eyes  half-veiled  with  languor.  "One  thought  follows 
mc;  I  wish  to  bo  diverted  from  it.     Speak  to  mo." 

Faringhea  threw  a  piercing  glance  on  tlie  countenance  of  the  young 
Indian,  and  saw  that  his  cheeks  were  colored  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  -My  lord,"  said  the  half-casto,  "  I  can  guess  your  thought." 

Djalma  shook  his  head,  without  looking  at  the  Strangler.  The  latter 
resumed: 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  women  of  Paris,  my  lord." 

''^e  Blleut,  slaver'  eaid  Djalma— and  be  turned  himself  abruptly  on 
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the  sofa,  as  if  some  painful  wound  had  been  touched  to  the  quick. 
Faringhea  ^pns  silent. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  moments,  Djalraa  resumed  with  impatience, 
throwing  aside  the  tube  of  the  hookah,  and  veiling  both  eyes  with  his 
hands: 

"Thy  words  are  better  than  silence.  Cursed  be  my  thoughts,  and  tho 
spirit  which  calls  up  these  phantoms!" 

"Why  should  you  fly  these  thoughts,  my  lord?  You  are  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  hitherto  all  your  youth  has  been  spent  in  war  or  cap- 
tivity. Up  to  this  time  you  have  remained  pure  as  Gabriel,  that  young 
Christian  priest  who  accompanied  us  on  our  voyage." 

Though  Faringhea  did  not  at  all  depart  from  his  respectful  deference 
for  the  prince,  the  latter  felt  that  there  was  something  of  irony  in  tho 
tone  of  the  half-caste,  as  he  pronounced  the  word  ptire. 

Djalma  said  to  him,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  severity:  "  I  do  not 
Wish  to  pass  for  a  barbarian,  as  they  call  us,  with  these  civilized  people; 
therefore,  I  gloiy  in  my  chastity." 

"  I  do  not  understand  j'ou,  my  lord." 

"I  may  perhaps  love  some  woman,  pure  as  was  my  mother  when  she 
married  ray  father;  and  to  ask  for  purity  from  a  woman  one  nmst  be  as 
chaste  as  she." 

At  this  enormity  Faringhea  could  not  refrain  from  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Why  dost  thou  laugh,  slave?"  said  the  young  prince,  imperiously.  ■ 

"  With  civilized  people,  as  you  call  them,  my  lord,  the  man  who  married 
In  the  flower  of  his  innocence  would  be  mortally  wounded  with  ridi- 
•ule." 

"  It  is  false,  slave!  He  would  only  be  ridiculous  if  he  married  one 
that  was  not  pure  as  himself." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  he  would  not  only  be  wounded — he  would  be  killed 
outright;  for  he  would  be  doubly  and  unmercifully  laughed  at." 

"  It  is  false!  it  is  false!     Where  didst  taoa  learn  all  this?" 

"  I  have  seen  Parisian  women  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  at  Pondi- 
eherry,  my  lord;  then  I  learned  a  good  deal  during  our  voyage;  I  talked 
with  a  young  officer,  whilst  you  conversed  with  the  young  priest." 

"  So,  like  the  sultans  of  our  harems,  civilized  men  require  of  women 
the  innocence  they  have  themselves  lost." 

"  They  require  it  the  more,  the  less  they  have  of  it,  my  lord." 

"  To  require  without  any  return  is  to  act  as  a  master  to  his  slave — aiK*. 
by  what  right?" 

"  By  the  riglit  of  the  strongest — as  it  is  with  us,  my  lord." 

"  And  the  women,  what  do  they  do?" 

"  They  prevent  the  men  from  being  too  ridiculous  when  they  marry- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

"  And  a  woman  that  is  false — they  kill  her?"  said  Djalma,  raising  him- 
self abruptly,  and  fixing  upon  Faringhea  a  savage  look,  that  sparkled 
with  lurid  fire. 

"  They  kill  her,  my  lord,  as  with  us — when  they  find  her  out." 

"  Despots  like  ourselves.  Why  then  do  they  not  shut  up  their  women, 
to  force  them  to  a  fidelity  which  they  do  not  practice?" 

"  Because  their  civilization  is  barbarous,  and  their  barbarism  civil- 
ized, my  lord."  ' 

"  All  sad  enough,  if  true,"  replied  Djalma,  with  a  pensive  air.  Then 
he  added,  with  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  employing,  as  usual,  the  mystio 
and  figurative  language  familiar  to  the  people  of  his  country;  "  Yes; 
thy  talk  afflicts  me,  slave— for  two  drops  of  dew  blending  in  the  calyx  of 
a  flower,  are  as  two  hearts  that  mingle  in  a  pure  and  virgin  love;  and 
two  rays  of  light  united  in  one  inextinguishable  flame,  are  as  the  burn- 
ing and  eternal  joys  of  two  lovers  joined  in  wedlock." 

Though  Djalmaspoke  of  the  pure  enjoyments  of  the  soul  with  inex- 
pressible grace,  yet,  when  he  painted  less  ideal  happiness,  hie  eyes  ^sotn 
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like  stars,  be  shnddered  slightly,  his  nostrils  swelled,  the  pale  gold  of  hia 
complexion  became  vermilion,  and  the  young  prince  sanlc  into  a  deep 
reverie. 

Faringhea,  having  remarked  this  emotion,  thus  resumed:  "  If,  like  the 
proud  and  brilliant  king-bird  of  our  woods,  you  prefer  numerous  and 
varied  pleasures  to  solitary  and  monotonous  loves— handsome,  young, 
/ich  as  you  are,  my  lord — were  you  to  seek  out  those  seductive  Parisians, 
the  voluptuous  phantoms  of  your  nights^  the  charming  tormentors  of 
your  dreams — were  you  to  cast  upon  them  looks  bold  as  a  challenge, 
supplicating  as  prayers,  ardent  as  desires — do  you  not  think,  that 
many  a  half-veiled  eye  would  borrow  fire  from  yonr  glance? 
Then  it  would  no  longer  be  the  monotonous  delights  of  a  single  love, 
the  heavy  chain  of  our  life — no,  it  would  be  the  thousand  pka;sures  of 
the  harem— a  harem  peopled  with  free  and  proud  beauties,  whom  happy 
love  would  make  your  slaves,  unable  to  exist  without  you.  Believe  me, 
it  would  then  be  you,  the  ardent  and  magnificent  son  of  our  coiuitrj, 
that  would  become  the  love  and  pride  of  these  women— and  they,  the 
most  seductive  women  in  the  world,  would  soon  have  for  you  no  looks 
but  those  of  languor  and  passion." 

Djalma  had  listened  to  Faringhea  with  silent  eagerness.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  features  of  the  young  Indian  had  completely  changed;  it  was 
no  longer  the  melancholy  and  dreaming  youth,  invoking  tlie  sacred  re- 
membi-ance  of  his  mother,  and  finding  only  in  the  <lew  of  heaA-en,  in  the 
calyx  of  flowers,  images  sufiicieTitly  pure  to  paint  the  chastity  of  the 
love  he  dreamed  of;  it  was  no  longer  even  the  young  man,  blushing  with 
a  modest  ardor  at  the  thought  of  the  permitted  joys  of  a  legitimate 
union.  No!  the  incitements  of  Faringhea  liad  kindled  a  subterraneous 
fire;  the  inflamed  countenance  of  Djalma,  his  eyes  now  sparkling  and 
now  veiled,  his  manly  and  sonorous  respiration,  announced  the  heat  of 
his  blood,  the  boiling  up  of  the  passions,  only  the  more  energetic,  that 
they  had  been  hitherto  restrained. 

Springing  suddenly  from  the  divan,  supple,  vigorous  and  light  as  a 
young  tiger,  Djalma  seized  Faringhea  by  the  throat,  exclaiming: 

"Thy  words  are  burning  poison!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Faringhea,  without  opposing  the  least  resistance, 
"your  slave  is  your  slave." 

This  submission  disarmed  the  prince. 

"  Mv  life  belongs  to  j-ou,"  repeated  the  half-caste. 

"  I  belong  to  thee,  slave!"  cried  Djalma,  repulsing  him.  "  Just  now 
I  hung  upon  thy  lips,  devoiu'ing  thy  daiigrrous  lies." 

"  Lies,  my  lord?  Only  appear  before  these  women,  and  their  looks 
•will  confirm  my  words." 

"  These  women  will  love  me? — mc,  who  have  only  lived  in  war  and  in 
the  woods?" 

"  The  thought  that  you,  so  young,  have  already  waged  bloody  war  on 
men  and  tigers,  will  make  them  adore  you,  my  lord." 

•'  'Tis  false." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  on  seeing  your  hand,  as  delicate  as  theirs,  but 
which  lias  been  so  often  bathed  in  hostile  Wood,  they  will  wish  to  em- 
brace it;  and  ttiey  will  kiss  it  again,  when  tliey  think,  that,  in  our  forests, 
with  loaded  carbine,  fuid  a  poniard  between  your  tcetii,  you  smiled  at 
the  roaring  of  the  lion  or  panther,  tor  whom  you  lay  in  wait." 

"  But  I  am  a  savage— a  barbarian." 

"And,  for  that  very  reason,  j'ou  will  have  them  at  your  feet.  They 
will  feel  themselves  at  once  territii.'d  and  charmed,  by  all  the  violence, 
all  the  fury,  the  rage  of  jealousy,  the  passion  and  tlie  love,  to  wliich  a 
man  of  y(»ur  blood,  your  youth,  your  ardor,  must  bo  subject.  To-day 
mild  and  tender,  to-inorrww  fierce  aiul  suspicious,  anotlier  time  ardent 
and  jJaHMionate,  such  you  will  be— and  such  you  ought  to  be,  if  you  wish 
to  win  them.    Yes;  let  a  cry  of  rage  be  heard  between  two  kisses,  let » 
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poniard  glitter  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  they  will  fall  v^efore  yon, 
palpitating  witli  pleasure,  love,  and  fear — and  you  will  be  to  them,  not  a 
man,  but  a  god." 

"  Dost  think  so?"  cried  Djalma,  carried,  away,  in  spite  of  himself,  by 
the  wild  eloquence  of  tlie  Strangler. 

"You  know,  you  feel,  that  I  speak  the  truth,"  cried  the  latter,  ex- 
tending his  arm  toward  the  young  Indian. 

"  Why,  yes!"  exclaimed  Djalma,  his  eye  sparkling,  his  nostrils  swell- 
ing, as  be  moved  about  the  apartment  with  savage  bounds.  "  I  know 
not  if  I  possess  my  reason,  or  if  I  am  intoxicated,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  tl)ou  speakest  truth.  Yes,  I  feel  that  they  will  love  me  with  mad- 
ness and  fury,  because  my  love  will  be  mad  and  furious;  they  will  trem- 
ble with  pleasure  :ind  fear,  because  tiie  very  tlionght  of  it  makes  me 
tremble  with  delight  and  terror.  Slave,  it  is  true;  there  is  something 
exciting  and  fearful  in  such  a  love!" 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  Djalma  was  superb  in  his  impetuous 
sensuality.  It  is  a  great  and  rare  thing,  to  see  a  young  man  arrive  in  his 
native  purity,  at  the  age  in  which  are  developed,  in  all  their  powerful 
energy,  those  admirable  instincts  of  love,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  his  creatures,  and  which,  repressed,  disguised,  or  perverted, 
may  unseat  the  reason,  or  generate  mad  excesses  and  frightful  crmies — 
but  which,  directed  toward  a  great  and  noble  passion,  may  and  must, 
by  their  very  violence,  elevate  man,  through  devotion  and  tenderness, 
to  the  limits  of  the  ideal. 

"Oh!  this  woman — this  woman,  before  whom  I  am  to  tremble — and 
who,  in  turn,  must  tremble  before  me — where  is  she?"  cried  Djalma,  with 
redoubled  excitement.     "  Shall  I  ever  find  lier?" 

"  One  is  a  good  deal,  my  lord,"  replied  Faringhea,  with  his  sardonic 
coolness;  "  he  who  looks  for  oiie  woman,  will  rarely  succeed  in  this  coun- 
try, he  who  seeks  women,  is  only  at  a  loss  to  choose." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

At  the  moment  when  the  half-caste  made  this  impertinent  answer  to 
Djalma,  a  very  elegant  blue-and-white  carriage  stopped  before  the  little 
garden-door  of  the  house,  which  opened  upon  a  deserted  street.  It  was 
drawn  by  two  beautiful  blood-horses,  of  a  golden-bay  color,  with  black 
manes  and  taiis.  The  scutcheons  on  the  harness  were  of  silver,  as  were 
also  the  buttons  of  the  servants'  livery,  which  was  blue  with  white  col- 
lars. On  the  blue  hammercloth,  also  laced  ■nith  white,  as  well  as  on  the 
panels  of  the  doors,  were  lozenge-shaped  coats  of  arras,  without  crest  or 
coronet,  as  they  are  usually  worn  by  young  girls. 

Two  women  were  in  this  carriage^MaSemoiselle  de  Cardovllle  and 
Florine. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  \ 

THEBED-CHAMBER.  ^ 

To  explain  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  at  the  garden- 
door  of  the  house  occupied  by  Djalma,  we  must  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  at  previous  events. 

On  leaving  the  house  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had 
gone  to  take  up  her  residence  in  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  During 
the  last  few  raontlis  of  her  stay  M'ith  her  aunt,  Adrienne  had  secretly 
caused  this  handsome  dwelling  to  be  repaired  and  furnished,  and  its 
luxury  and  elegance  were  now  increased  by  all  the  wonders  of  the  pavil- 
ion of  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier. 

The  world  found  it  very  strange,  that  a  young  girl  of  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  should  take  the  resolution  of  living 
completely  alone  and  free,  and  in  fact  of  keeping  house  exactly  like  a 
bachelor,  a  young  widow,  or  an  emancipated  minor. 

The  wo}id  pretended  not  to  know  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
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possessed  -what  is  often  wanting  in  men,  whetlier  of  age,  or  twice  of  ag« 
— a  firm  character,  a  lofty  mind,  a  generous  heart,  strong  and  vigorous 
good  sense. 

Judging  that  she  would  require  faithful  assistance  in  the  internal  man- 
agement of  her  house,  Adrienne  had  written  to  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  of 
Cardoville  and  his  wife,  old  servants  of  the  family,  to  come  immediately 
to  Paris:  Mr.  Dupont  was  thus  to  till  the  oflSce  of  steward,  and  Madame 
Dupont  that  of  housekeeper.  An  old  friend  of  the  father  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  the  Count  de  Montbron,  an  accomplished  old  man, 
once  very  much  in  fashion,  and  still  a  connoisseur  in  all  sorts  of  ele- 
gances, had  advised  Adrienne  to  act  like  a  princess,  and  take  an  equerry, 
and  he  recommended  for  this  office  a  man  of  good  breeding  and  rip,') 
age,  who,  himself  an  amateur  in  horses,  had  been  ruined  in  England,  at 
Newmarket,  the  Derby,  and  Tattersall's,  and  reduced,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens with  gentlemen  "in  that  country,  to  drive  the  stage-coaches,  thus 
finding  an  honest  method  of  earning  his  bread,  and  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  his  taste  for  horses.  Such  was  Mr.  de  Bonneville,  the  pi-otege 
of  Mr!  de  Montbron.  Both  from  his  age  and  habits,  this  equerry  could 
accompany  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  horseback,  and,  better  than 
any  one  else,  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  stable.  He  accepted  there- 
fore the  employment  with  gratitude,  and,  thanks  to  his  skill  and  atten- 
tion, the  equipages  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  were  not  eclipsed  in 
elegance  bv  anything  of  tJie  kind  in  Paris. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  taken  back  her  women,  Hebe,  Georgette, 
and  Florine.  The  latter  was  at  first  to  have  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  to  continue  her  patt  of  spy  for  the  superior  of 
the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie;  but  in  corisequeuce  of  tlie  new  direction 
given  by  Rodin  to  the  Rennepont  affair,  it  was  decided  that  Florine,  if 
possible,  should  return  to  the  service  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 
This  confidential  place,  enabling  this  unfoitunate  creature  to  render  im- 
portant and  mysterious  services  to  the  people  who  held  her  fate  in  their 
hands,  forced  her  to  an  infamous  treason. 

Unfortunately,  all  things  favored  this  machination. 

We  know  that  Florine,'in  her  interview  with  La  Mayeux,  a  few  days 
after  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  imprisoned  at  Dr.  Baleinier's,  had 
yielded  to  a  movement  of  remorse,  and  given  to  the  seamstress  advice 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  interests  of  Adrienne— sending  word  to  Agricolu 
not  to  deliver  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  the  papers  found  in  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  pavilion,  but  only  to  intrust  them  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville herself.  The  latter,  afterward  informed  of  these  details  by  La 
Mayeux,  felt  a  double  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  in  Florine,  took 
her  back  into  her  service  with  gratitude,  and  almost  immediately  cliarged 
her  with  a  confidential  mission— that  of  superintending  the  arrangements 
of  the  house  hired  for  ilie  habitation  of  Djalma. 

As  for  La  Mayeux  (yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  and  finding  she  was  no  longer  of  use  to  tlie  wife  of  Dagobert, 
of  whom  we  sliall  speak  hereafter),  she  had  consented  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Rue  d'Anjoii,  along  with  Adrienne,  who,  with 
that  rare  sagacity  of  the  heart  peculiar  to  lier,  intrusted  the  young  seam- 
stress, who  served  her  also  as  a  secretary,  with  the  departinmt  of  adminis- 
tering relief  to  tlie  poor. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  at  first  thought  of  entertaining  La 
Mayeux  merely  as  a  frienti,  wishing  to  pay  homage  in  her  person  to 
proJ)ity  with  labor,  resignation  in  sorrow,  and  intelligence  in  poverty; 
but,  knowing  the  niitunil  dignity  of  the  young  girl,  she  feared  with  reason 
that,  notwittistanding  the  delicate  circumspection  with  which  this 
.hospitality  would  be  ottered,  La  Mayeux  ujiglil  perceive  in  it  alms  iu 
diHguisi-.  Adrlt-nne  preferred  ther»'f(«-e,  while  .she  treated  her  as  a 
friend,  to  Kive  hor  a  confidential  enipluyuient.  In  this  manner,  the  great 
fimtocfUiiihtj  of  tUu  needle \Yomuu  w«ukl  be  spared,  since  she  would  ««m 
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Jl#r  Uvelihnod  by  performini?  dotiSj  which  would  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
her  adorable  instincts  of  charity. 

In  fact,  La  Mayeux  could  fulfill,  better  than  any  one,  the  sacred  mission 
confided  to  her  by  Adrienne.  Her  cruel  experience  in  misfortune,  the 
goodness  of  her  angelic  soul,  the  elevation  of  her  mind,  her  rare  activity, 
Ler  penetration  witli  regard  to  the  painful  secrets  of  poverty,  her  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  industrious  classes,  were  sufficient  security  for  the  tact 
and  intelligence  wirh  which  the  excellent  creature  would  second  the 
generous  intentions  of  Mademoiselie  de  Cardoville. 

******* 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  divers  events  which,  on  that  day.  preceded  the 
arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  at  the  garden-door  of  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Blanche. 

Toward  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  blinds  of  Adrienne's  bed- 
chamber, closely  shut,  admitted  no  ray  of  daylight  to  this  apartment, 
which  was  only  lighted  by  a  spherical  lamp  of  orieAtal  alabaster,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  by  three  long  silver  chains. 

This  apartment,  terminating  in  a  dome,  was  in  the  form  of  a  tent  with 
eight  sides.  From  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  it  was  hung  with  white  silk, 
covered  with  long  draperies  of  muslin,  fastened  in  large  puffs  to  the  wall 
by  bands  placed  at  regular  distances  to  plates  of  ivory. 

Two  doors  also  of  ivory,  admirably  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  led,  the 
one  to  the  bath-room,  the  other  to  the  toilet-chamber,  a  sort  of  little 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  beauty,  and  furnished  as  it  had  been 
at  the  pavilion  of  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier. 

Two  other  compartments  of  the  wall  were  occupied  by  windows,  com- 
pletely veiled  with  drapery.  Opposite  the  bed,  inclosing  splendid  fire- 
dogs  of  chased  silver,  was  a  chimney-piece  of  white  marble,  like  crystal- 
lizetl  snow,  in  which  were  sculptured  two  magnificent  caryatides,  and  a 
frieze  representing  birds  and  flowers.  Above  this  frieze,  carved  in  open- 
work with  extreme  delicacy,  was  a  sort  of  marble  basket,  filled  with  red 
camelias.  Their  leaves  of  shining  green,  their  flowers  of  a  delicate  rosy 
hue,  were  the  only  colors  that  disturbed  the  harmonious  whiteness  of  this 
virgin  retreat. 

Finally,  half  surrounded  by  waves  of  white  muslin,  which  descended 
from  the  dome  like  a  mass  of  light  clouds,  the  bed  was  visible — very  low, 
and  resting  on  feet  of  carved  ivory,  which  stood  upon  the  ermine  carpet 
that  covered  the  floor.  With  the  exception  of  a  plinth,  also  in  ivory,  ad- 
mirablj^  worked  with  mother-of-pearl,  the  bed  was  entirely  covered  with 
white  satin,  wadded  and  quilted  like  an  immense  scent-bag. 

The  cambric  sheets,  trimmed  with  lace,  being  a  little  moved  on  one 
side,  discovered  the  corner  of  a  white  silk  mattress,  and  a  light  counter- 
pane of  watered  stuff — for  an  equal  temperature  always  reigned  in  this 
apartment,  which  was  warm  as  a  fine  day  of  spring. 

From  a  singular  scruple,  arising  from  the  same  sentiment  which  had 
caused  Adrienne  to  have  inscribed  on  a  masterpiece  of  goldsmith's  work 
the  name  of  the  maker  instead  of  that  of  the  seller,  she  had  wished  that  all 
these  articles,  so  costly  and  sumptuous,  should  be  manufactured  by  work- 
men chosen  amongst  the  most  intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious  of  their 
class,  and  whom  she  had  suitplied  with  the  necessary  materials.  In  this 
manner,  she  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  price  of  the  work  the  profit  usu- 
ally gained  by  the  middleman,  who  speculates  in  such  labor;  this  aug- 
mentation of  wages  had  spread  happiness  and  comfort  through  a  hun- 
dred necessitous  families,  who,  blessing  the  munificence  of  Adrienne, 
gave  her,  as  she  said,  the  right  to  enjoy  Jier  luxuries  as  though  they  had  been 
good  actions. 

Nothing  could  be  fresher  or  more  charming  than  the  interior  of  this 
bed-chamber.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  just  awoke;  she  reposed 
in  the  midst  of  that  flood  of  muslin,  lace,  cambric,  and  white  silk,  in  a 
position  full  of  ease  and  grace.    JS^ever  during  the  night  did  sb^  cov«r 
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that  beautiful  golden  hair  (a  certain  recipe,  said  the  Greeks,  for  iireserv- 
ing  it  for  a  long  while  in  its  pristine  magnificence).  Every  evening  her 
women  arranged  her  long  silky  curls  in  flat  tresses,  forming  two  broad 
bands,  which,  descending  sufiQcieutly  low  almost  entirely  to  ct)nceal  the 
small  ear,  the  rosy  lobe  of  which  was  alone  visible,  were  joined  to  the 
large  plait  behind  the  head. 

This  head-dress,  borrowed  from  Greek  antiquity,  set  off  to  admiration 
the  pure,  fine  features  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  and  made  her 
look  so  much  younger,  that,  instead  of  eighteen,  one  would  hardly  have 
given  her  fifteen  years  of  age.  Gathered  thus  closely  about  the  templesi, 
the  hair  lost  its  transparent  and  brilliant  hues,  and  would  have  appeared 
almo-st  brown,  but  for  the  golden  tints  which  played  here  and  there  amid 
the  undulations  of  the  tresses. 

Plunged  in  that  morning  torpor,  the  warm  languor  of  which  is  so  favor- 
able to  soft  reveries,  Adrienne  leaned  with  her  elbow  on  the  pillow,  and  her 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  which  displayed  to  advantage  the  ideal  contour 
of  her  neck  aud  shoulders;  Ler  smiling  lips,  moist  and  rosy,  were,  like 
her  cheeks,  cold  as  if  they  had  just  been  bathed  in  ice-water;  her 
snow-white  lids  half  veiled  the  large,  dark,  soft  eyes,  which  now  gazed 
languidly  upon  nothing,  and  now  fixed  themselves  with  pleasure  upon 
the  rosy  flowers  and  green  leaves  in  the  basket  of  camelias. 

"\Vho  can  paint  the  matchless  serenity  of  Adrienne's  awaking — when 
the  fair  and  chaste  soul  roused  itself  in  the  fair  and  chaste  body?  It 
was  the  awaking  of  a  heart  as  pure  as  the  fresh  and  balmy  breath  of 
youth,  that  made  her  bosom  rise  and  fall  in  its  white,  immaculate 
purity. 

What  creed,  what  dogma,  what  formula,  what  religious  symbol,  ohi 
paternal  and  divine  Creator!  can  ever  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  thy 
harmonious  and  ineffable  power,  than  the  image  of  a  young  maiden 
awaking  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  in  all  the  grace  of  that  modesty 
with  which  Thou  hast  endowed  her,  seeking,  in  her  dreamy  innocence, 
for  the  secret  of  that  celestial  in.stinct  of  love,  which  Thou  hast  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  all  thy  creatures — oh!  Thou  whose  love  is  eternal  and 
goodness  infinite! 

The  confused  thoughts  which,  since  her  sleep,  had  appeared  gently  to 
agitate  Adrienne,  absorbed  her  more  and  more;  her  head  resting  on  her 
bosom,  her  beautiful  arm  upon  the  couch,  her  features,  witliout  becom- 
ing precisely  sad,  assumed  an  expression  of  touching  melancholy. 

Her  dearest  desire  was  accomplished;  she  was  about  to  live  independ- 
ent and  alone.  But  this  affectionate,  delicate,  expansive  and  marvcl- 
ou.sly  complete  nature  felt  that  God  had  not  given  her  such  rare 
treasures  to  bury  them  in  a  cold  and  seKish  solitude.  She  felt  how 
much  that  was  great  and  beautiful  might  be  inspired  by  love,  both  in 
herself  and  in  him  that  slioukl  be  worthy  of  her. 

Confiding  in  her  courage,  and  the  nobleness  f>f  her  character,  proud  of 
the  example  that  she  wished  to  give  to  otlier  women,  knowing  that  all 
eyes  would  bn  fixed  enviously  upon  her,  .--^he  felt  as  it  were  only  too  sure 
of  her8<']f;  far  from  fearing  that  she  should  makii  a  bad  choice,  she 
rather  feared  that  .sh<!  should  not  find  any  fro'm  whom  to  choo.se,  so  pure 
and  perfect  was  her  taste.  .And,  even  had  j^he  mot  with  her  own  ideal, 
.'she  ha<l  views  at  once  so  singular  and  so  just,  so  extraordinary  and  yet 
so  sensible,  with  reffjird  to  the  iudepeiidence  and  dignity  of  woman, 
that,  Inc^xorably  determined  to  make  no  concession  upon  this  head,  she 
asked  herself  if  the  man  of  her  choice  would  ever  aec«pt  the  hitherto 
iinh'-ard-of  conditions  that  she  meant  to  impose. 

In  ncalling  to  her  remembrance  the  pnssibJi'  snilors  that  she  had  met  in 
•  (iM  world,  she  rcmeml)ered  also  the  dark,  but  true  picture,  which  Rodin 
had  (h-awn  with  so  much  caustic  bitterness.  She  remembered  too,  not 
without  u  ec-Uiln  pride,  the  encouragement  this  man  had  given  her,  not 
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by  flattery,  bnt  by  advisiiiis:  lier  to  follow  out  and  accomplish  a  great, 
generous,  and  beautiful  dei^ign. 

The  curreat  or  the  caprice  of  fancy  soon  brought  Adrienne  to  think  of 
Djalma. 

Whilst  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  paid  to  her  royal  kinsman 
the  duties  of  a  kingly  hospitality,  the  young  girl  was  far  from  regarding 
the  prince  as  the  hero  of  her  future  life. 

And  first  slie  said  to  herself,  not  unreasonably,  that  this  half-savage 
boy,  with  passions,  if  not  untamable,  yet  untamed,  transported  on  a 
sudden  into  the  midst  of  a  retined  civilization,  must  be  inevitably, 
destined  to  fiery  trials  and  violent  transformations.  ISiow  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  having  nothing  masculine  or  despotic  in  her  character, 
had  no  wish  to  civilize  the  young  savage.  Therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  interest,  or  rather  because  of  the  interest,  wiiich  .-^iie  felt  for  the 
young  Indian,  she  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  make  herself  known  to 
him,  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months:  and  she  determined  also, 
that,  even  if  Djalma  should  learn  by  chance  that  she  was  Lis  relation, 
she  would  not  receive  his  visit.  She  desired,  if  not  to  try  him,  at  least 
to  leave  him  free  in  all  his  acts,  so  that  he  might  expend  the  first  fire  of 
his  passions,  good  or  bad.  But  not  wishing  to  abandon  him  quite  with- 
out defense,  to  the  perils  of  a  Parisian  life,  she  requested  the  Count  de 
Montbron,  in  confidence,  to  introduce  Prince  Djalma  to  the  best  com- 
pany in  Paris,  and  to  enlighten  him  by  the  counsels  of  his  long  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  de  Montbron  had  received  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
TJlle  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  taking  delight,  he  said,  to  start  hia 
royal  tiger  in  drawing-rooms  and  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  flower 
of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Paris,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
wager  any  amount  in  favor  of  his  half-savage  pupil. 

"As  for  myself,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne  to  Mr.  de  Montbron, 
with  her  usual  frankness,  "  my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken.  Tou 
have  told  me  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  in  the  fashionable  world 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Prince  Djalma,  an  Indian  nineteen  years  of 
age,  of  surprising  beauty,  proud  and  wild  as  a  young  lion  arriving  from 
his  forest;  it  is  new,  it  is  extraorditary,  you  added:  and  therefore  all 
the  coquetries  of  civilized  life  will  pursue  him  with  an  eagerness  which 
makes  me  tremble  for  him.  Now,  seriously,  my  dear  count,  it  will  not 
suit  me  to  appear  as  the  rival  of  so  many  fine  ladies,  who  are  about  to 
expose  themselves  intrepidly  to  the  claws  of  the  young  tiger.  I  take 
great  interest  in  him,  because  he  is  my  cousin,  because  he  is  handsome, 
because  he  is  brave,  and  above  all  because  he  does  not  wear  that 
horrible  European  dress.  No  doubt,  these  are  rare  qualities— but  not 
sufiicient  to  make  me  change  my  mind.  Besides,  the  good  old  philoso- 
pher, my  new  friend,  has  given  me  advice  about  this  Indian,  which  you, 
my  dear  count,  who  are  not  a  philosopher,  will  yet  approve.  It  is,  for 
some  time,  to  receive  visits  at  home,  but  not  to  visit  other  people — which 
will  spare  me  the  awkwardness  of  meeting  my  royal  cousin,  and  allow 
me  to  make  a  careful  choice,  even  amongst  my  usual  society.  As  my 
house  will  be  an  excellent  one,  my  position  original,  and  as  I  shall  be 
suspected  of  all  sorts  of  naughty  secrets,  I  .shall  be  in  no  want  of  in- 
quisitive visitors,  who  will  amuse  me  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you." 

And  as  Mr.  de  Montbron  a.sked,  if  the  exile  of  the  poor  young  Indian 
tiger  was  to  last  long,  Adrienne  answered: 

"  As  I  shall  see  most  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  will  introduce  him,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  different  opinions  about  hira.  If  certain  men 
speak  well  of  him,  and  certain  women  ill,  I  shall  have  good  hope  of  him. 
In  a  word,  the  opinion  that  I  come  to,  in  separating  the  true  from  the 
false  (you  may  leave  that  to  my  sagacity),  will  shorten  or  prolong  the 
exilr  of  my  royal  cousin." 
duch  were  the  formal  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoTjJle  wiUi 
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regard  to  Djalma,  even  on  the  day  she  went  with  Florine  to  the  houat 
he  occnpied.  lu  a  word,  she  had  positively  resolved  not  to  be  known  to 
him  for  some  months  to  come. 

******* 

After  long  reflecting  that  morning,  on  the  chances  that  might  yet 
«ffer  themselves  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  heart,  Adrienne  fell  itto  a 
Iiew  reverie. 

This  charming  creature,  so  full  of  life  and  youth,  heaved  a  low  sigh, 
taised  her  two  arms  above  her  head,  turned  her  profile  toward  the  pillow, 
and  remained  for  some  moments  as  if  powerless  and  vanquished. 
Motionless  beneath  the  white  tissue  that  wrapped  her  round,  she  looked 
like  a  fair,  marble  statue,  visible  beneath  a  light  layer  of  snow. 

Suddenly  Adrienne  raised  herself  up,  drew  her  hand  across  her  brow, 
and  rang  for  her  women.  At  the  fii'st  silver  tone  of  the  bell,  the  two 
ivory  doors  opened. 

Georgette  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  dressing-room,  from  which 
Lutine,  the  little  black-and-tan  dog,  with  his  golden  collar,  escaped  with 
a  joyful  barking. 

Hebe  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  threshold  of  the  bath-room. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  apartment,  lighted  from  above,  might  be  seen 
upon  a  green  mat  of  Spanish  leather,  with  golden  ornaments,  a  cr3'stal 
bath  in  the  form  of  a  long  shell.  The  three  only  cracks  in  this  master- 
piece of  glass-work,  were  concealed  by  the  elegant  device  of  several 
large  reeds  of  silver,  which  rose  from  the  wide  base  of  the  bath,  also  of 
wrought  silver,  representing  children  and  dolphins  jjlaying  amongst 
branches  of  natural  coral,  and  azure  shells.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  effect  of  these  reeds  and  shells,  upon  a  dull  ground  of 
silver;  the  balsamic  vapor,  which  rose  from  the  warm,  limpid,  and  per- 
fumed water  that  filled  the  crystal  shell,  spread  through  the  bath-room, 
and  floated  like  a  light  cloud  into  the  sleeping-chamber. 

Seeing  Hebe  in  her  fresh  and  pretty  costume,  bringing  her  a  long 
bathing-gown,  hanging  upon  a  liare  and  dimpled  arm,  Adrienne  said  to 
her:  "  VVhere  is  Florine,  my  child?" 

"  Mademoiselle,  she  went  down-stairs  two  hours  ago;  she  was  wanted 
for  something  very  pressing." 

"  Who  wanted  her?" 

"  The  young  person  who  serves  mademoiselle  as  secretary.  She  went 
out  very  early  this  morning,  and,  as  soon  as  she  returned,  she  sent  for 
riorine,  who  fia.«  not  come  back  since." 

"  This  absence  no  doubt  relates  to  some  important  affair  of  my  angelic 
minister  of  succor,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  and  thinking  of  La  Mayeui. 
Then  she  made  a  sign  to  Hebe  to  approach  her  bed. 

******* 

About  two  hours  after  rising,  Adrienne,  having  had  herself  dressed,  as 
usual,  with  rare  elegance,  dismissed  her  womp n,  and  sent  for  La  Mayeux, 
wliom  she  treated  with  marke<l  deference,  always  receiving  her  alone. 

The  young  seamstress  entered  hastily,  with  a  pale,  agitated  counte- 
nance, and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice:  "Ah,  mademoiselle!  my  presenti- 
ments were  justified.     You  arc  betrayed." 

"Of  what  presentiments  do  you  speak,  my  dear  child?"  said  Adri- 
enne, with  surprise      "  Who  betrays  me?" 

"  Mr.  Rodin,"  answered  L«i  Mayeux. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DOUUTS. 

On  hearing  the  accusation  brouglit  by  La  Mayeux  against  Rodin, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle  li  )okcd  at  the  young  girl  with  now  astonish- 
ment. 

Before  conttuuing  this  8C9  ne  we  may  say  that  La  Mayeux  was  uo 
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longret  clad  in  her  poor,  old  clothes,  but  was  dressed  in  black,  with  aa 
much  simplicity  as  taste.  Tlie  sad  color  seemed  to  indicate  lier  renun- 
ciation of  all  human  vanity,  the  eternal  mourning  of  her  heart,  and  the 
austere  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  devotion  to  misfortune.  With 
her  black  gown,  La  Mayeux  wore  a  large  falling  collar,  white  and  neat 
as  her  little  gauze  cap,  with  its  gray  ribbons,  which,  revealing  licr  bands 
of  fine  browH  hair,  set  off  to  advantage  her  pale  and  melanclioly  coun- 
tenance, with  its  soft,  blue  eyes.  Her  long  and  delicate  hands,  preserved 
from  the  cold  by  gloves,  were  no  longer,  as  formerly,  of  a  violet  hue, 
but  of  an  almost  transparent  whiteness. 

The  agitated  features  of  La  Mayeux  expressed  a  lively  uneasiness. 
Extremely  surprised,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed: 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"Mr.  Rodin  betrays  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Mr.  Rodin?    Impossible!" 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!  my  presentiments  did  not  deceive  me." 

"  Your  presentiments?" 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Rodin,  I  was  frightened  in  spite  of  myself. 
My  heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  trembled — for  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  For  me?"  said  Adrienne.  "  And  why  did  you  not  tremble  for  your- 
self, my  poor  friend?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle;  but  such  was  my  first  impression. 
And  this  fear  was  so  invincible  that,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  that 
Mr.  Rodin  showed  my  sister,  he  still  frightened  me." 

"That  is  strange.  I  can  understand  as  well  as  any  the  almost 
irresistible  influence  of  sympathies  or  aversions;  but,  on  this  occasion, 

I However,"  resumed  Adrienne.  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  no 

matter  for  that;  how  have  these  suspicions  been  changed  to  certainty?" 

"  Yesterday  I  went  to  take  to  my  sister  Cephyse  the  assistance  that 
Mr.  Rodin  had  given  me,  in  the  name  of  a  charitable  person.  I  did  not 
find  Cephyse  at  the  friend's  who  had  taken  care  of  her;  I  therefore 
begged  the  portress  to  inform  my  sister  that  I  would  call  again  this 
morning.  That  is  what  I  did;  but  you  must  excuse,  mademoiselle,  some 
necessary  details." 

"Speak,  speak,  my  dear." 

"The  young  girl  who  had  received  my  sister,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with 
embarrassment,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing,  "  does  not  lead  a 
Tery  regular  life.  A  person,  with  wliom  she  has  gone  on  several  parties 
of  pleasure,  a  Mr.  Dumoulin,  had  informed  her  of  the  real  name  of  Mr. 
Rodin,  who  has  a  kind  of  lodging  in  that  house,  and  there  calls  himself 
Mr.  Charlemagne." 

"That  is  just  wbat  he  told  us  at  Dr.  Baleinier's;  and,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  I  again  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  he  explained  to  me 
the  necessity  in  which  he  was,  for  certain  reasons,  to  have  a  humble  re- 
treat in  that  remote  quarter— and  I  could  not  but  approve  of  liis 
motives." 

"  Well,  then,  yesterday  Mr.  Rodin  received  a  visit  from  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny." 

"  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle;  he  remained  for  two  hours  shut  up  with  Mr. 
Bodin." 

"  My  child,  you  must  have  been  deceived." 

"This  is  what  I  was  told,  mademoiselle:  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  had 
called  in  the  morning  to  see  Mr.  Rodin;  not  finding  him  at  home,  he  had 
left  with  the  portress  his  name,  writi  en  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  the  words, 
/  shall  returyi  in  two  hours.  The  young  girl  of  whom  I  spoke,  mademoi- 
selle, had  seen  the  slip  of  paper.  As  all  that  concerns  Mr.  Rodin  appears 
mysterious  enough,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  wait  for  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  ia 
the  porter's  lodge,  and  in  fact,  about  two  hours  afterward,  he  returned 
ftud  sftK  Mr,  Bodin," 
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"  Xo,  no,"  said  Adrienne,  shuddering,  "  it  is  impossible/.  There  must 
be  some  mistake." 

"I  think  not,  mademoiselle:  for,  knowing  how  serious  such  a  discov- 
ery would  be,  I  begged  the  young  giri  to  describe  to  me  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Well?" 

"The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  she  told  me,  is  about  forty  years  of  age.  He 
is  tall  and  upright,  dresses  plainly,  but  with  care;  has  gray  eyes,  very 
large  and  piercing,  thick  eyebrows,  chestnut-colored  haii',  a  face  closely 
shaved,  and  a  very  decided  aspect." 

'•  It  is  true,"  said  Adrienne,  hardly  able  to  believe  what  she  heard, 
*' The  description  is  exact." 

*'  Wishing  to  have  all  possible  details,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "  I  asked 
the  portress  if  Mr.  Rodin  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  appeared  to  be  at  va- 
riance when  they  quitted  the  house.  She  replied  «o,  but  that  the  abbe 
said  to  Mr.  Rodin,  as  they  parted  at  the  door:  '  I  will  write  to  you  to- 
morrow; it  is  agreed.'  " 

"  Is  it  a  dream?  Good  heaven!"  said  Adrienne,  drawing  her  two  hands 
across  her  forehead  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  "  I  cannot  doubt  your  word,  my 
poor  friend;  and  yet  it  is  Mr.  Rodin  who  himself  sent  you  to  that  house, 
to  give  assistance  to  your  sister;  would  he  have  willfully  laid  open  to  you 
his  secret  interviews  with  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny?  It  would  have  been  bad 
policy  in  a  traitor." 

"  That  is  true,  and  the  same  reflection  occurred  to  me.  And  yet  the 
meeting  of  these  two  men  appeared  so  dangerous  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
that  I  returned  home  full  of  teiTor." 

Characters  of  extreme  honesty  are  very  hard  to  convince  of  the  treach-, 
ery  of  others;  the  more  infamous  the  deception,  the  more  they  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  it.  Adrienne  was  one  of  these  characters,  rectitude  be- 
ing a  prime  quality  of  her  mind.  Though  deeply  impressed  by  the  com- 
munication of  La  Mayeux,  she  resumed:  "  Come,  my  dear,  do  not  let  us 
frighten  ourselves  too  soon,  or  be  over-hasty  in  believini;  evil.  Let  us 
try  to  enlighten  ourselves  by  argument,  and  first  of  all  remember  the 
facts.  Mr.  Rodin  opened  for  me  the  doors  of  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum; 
in  my  presence,  he  brought  his  charge  against  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny;  he 
forced  the  superior  of  tlie  convent  to  restore  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon:  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  retreat  of  Prince  Djalma — he 
faithfully  executed  my  intentions  with  regard  to  my  young  cousin;  only 
vesterday,  he  gave  me  the  most  useful  advice.  All  this  is  true — is  it 
not?" 

"  Certainly,  mademoiselle." 

"  Now  suppose  that  Mr.  Rodin,  putting  things  in  their  worst  light,  Ij.i,! 
some  after-tliougiit— that  he  hopes  to  be  liberally  rewarded,  for  inst;i! 
hitherto,  at  least,  he  has  sliown  complete  disinterestedness." 

"Tliat  also  i.s  true,  nuidemf)iselle,"  said  poor  La  Mayeux,  obliged,  i!!> 
Adrienne,  to  admit  the  evidence  of  notorious  facts. 

"  Now  let  us  look  to  the  possibility  of  treachery.  Unite  with  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny  to  betray  me!  Jiclniy  me? — how?  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? What  have  I  to  fear?  Is  it  iu>t  the  Alibe  d'Aigrigny,  on  the  eon- 
ti'ary,  is  it  not  Madame  de  Saint-Di/Jer,  who  have  to  render  an  accouut 
for  the  injuries  tliey  have  done  me?" 

"  But,  then,  mademoiselle,  how  do  you  explain  the  meeting  of  these 
two  men,  who  have  so  many  motives  for  nuitual  aversion*  May  there 
not  be  some  dark  project  still  behind?  Besides,  mademoiselle,  1  am  not 
thf  only  one  to  think  so." 

"  How  is  that?" 

"Tliis  morning,  on  my  return,  I  was  so  much  agitated,  that  Mademoi- 
g«lle  Kiorino  asked  me  the  cau.sc  of  my  trouble.  I  know,  maden»oi- 
•ollu.  how  Muich  she  is  devoted  to  you." 

*'  Isobody  could  be  mure  uo;  uuly  recently  you  yoursvlX  iziXormed  OM 
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of  (he  signal  service  she  rendered,  during  my  confinement  at  Mr,  Balel- 
ider's." 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  this  morning,  on  my  return,  thinkincr  it  necOT- 
Bary  to  have  you  informed  as  soon  as  possible,  I  told  all  to  Mademoi- 
eelle  Florine.  Like  me — even  more,  perhaps— she  was  terrified  at  th« 
meeting  of  Rodin  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny.  After  a  moment's  reflection, 
she  said  to  me:  '  It  is,  I  think,  useless  to  disturb  mademoiselle  at  pres- 
ent; it  can  be  of  no  importance  whether  she  is  informed  of  this  treach-, 
ery  two  or  three  hours  sooner  or  later;  during  that  time  I  may  be  able  t» 
discover  something  more.  I  have  an  idea,  which  I  think  a  good  one. 
Make  my  excuses  to  mademoiselle;  I  shall  soon  be  back.'  Then  Florine 
sent  for  a  hackney-coach,  and  went  out." 

"Florine  is  an  excellent  girl,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with 
a  smile,  for  further  reflection  had  quite  reassured  her;  "  but,  on  this 
occasion,  I  think  that  her  zeal  and  good  heart  have  deceived  her,  as  they 
have  you,  my  poor  friend.  Do  you  know  that  we  are  two  madcaps,  you 
and  I,  not  to  have  thought  of  one  thing,  which  would  have  put  us  quite 
at  our  ease?" 

"  How  so,  mademoiselle?" 

"The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  fears  Jlr.  Rodin;  he  will  have  him  sought  out, 
to  entreat  his  forbearance.  Do  you  not  find  this  explanation  both  satis- 
factory and  reasonable?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection; "yes,  it  is  probable."  Then,  after  another  silence,  and  as  if 
yielding  to  a  conviction  superior  to  every  possible  argument,  she  ex- 
claimed: "And  yet,  no;  believe  me,  mademoiselle,  you  are  deceived;  I 
JfeeL  it.  All  appearances  may  be  against  what  I  affirm;  yet,  believe  me, 
these  presentiments  are  too  strong  not  to  be  true.  And  then,  after  all, 
have  you  not  guessed  the  most  secret  instincts  of  my  heart?  and  why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  guess  the  dangers  with  which  you  are  menaced?" 

"  What  do  you  say?  what  have  I  guessed?"  replied  Mademoiselle  do 
Cardoville,  involuntarily  impressed  by  La  Mayeux's  tone  of  conviction 
and  alarm. 

"  What  have  you  guessed?"  resumed  the  latter.  "  All  the  troublesome 
susceptibility  of  an  unfortunate  creature,  to  whom  destiny  has  decreed 
a  life  apart.  If  I  have  hitherto  been  silent,  it  is  not  from  ignorance  of 
what  I  owe  you.  Who  told  you,  mademoiselle,  that  the  only  way  to 
make  me  accept  your  favors  without  blushing,  was  to  give  me  soaae  em- 
ployment that  would  enable  me  to  soothe  the  misfortunes  I  had  so  lon^ 
shared?  Who  told  you,  when  you  wished  me  to  have  a  seat  at  your 
table,  and  to  be  treated  as  your  friend — me,  the  poor  needlewoman,  in 
whose  person  you  wished  to  honor  resignation  and  honest  industry — who 
told  you,  when  I  answered  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  regret,  that  it  was 
not  a  false  modesty,  but  a  consciousness  of  my  own  ridiculous  deformity, 
that  made  me  refuse  your  offer?  Who  told  you  that,  but  for  this,  I  should 
have  accepted  it  proudl}',  in  the  name  of  all  my  suffering  sisters?  But 
you  replied  to  me  with  the  touching  words:  '  I  understand  your  refusal, 
my  friend;  it  is  not  occasioned  by  false  modestj',  but  by  a  sentiment  of 
dignity  that  I  love  and  respect.'  Who  told  you,"  continued  LaMaj'eux, 
with  increasing  animation,  "that  I  should  be  so  happy  to  find  a  little 
solitary  retreat  in  this  magnificent  house,  which  dazzles  me  Avith  its 
splendor?  Who  guided  you  in  the  choice  of  the  apanmeni  (still  far  too 
good)  that  you  have  provided  for  me?  Who  taught  you  that,  withoitt 
envying  the  beauty  of  the  charming  creatures  that  surround  you,  and 
whom  I  love  because  they  love  you,  I  should  always  feel,  by  an  involun- 
tary comparison,  embarrassed  and  ashamed  before  them?  Who  told  you 
therefore  to  send  them  away,  whenever  you  wished  to  speak  with  me? 
Yes!  who  has  revealed  to  you  all  the  painful  and  secret  susceptibilities 
of  a  position  like  mine?  Who  has  revealed  them  to  you?  God,  no  doubtl 
WbQ  U}  His  mftnite  majesty  creates  the  worlds,  and  yet  cares  for  tJie  poor 
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little  insect  hidden  beneatli  the  grass.  And  you  think,  that  the  gratitude 
of  a  heart  jou  have  understood  so  well,  cannot  rise  in  its  turn  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  hurtful  to  you?  No,  no,  mademoiselle;  some 
people  have  the  instinct  of  self-preservation;  others  have  the  still  more 
precious  instinct,  which  enables  them  to  preserve  those  they  love.  God 
has  given  me  this  instinct.     I  tell  you  that  you  are  betrayed!" 

And  La  Mayeux,  with  animated  look,  and  cheeks  slightly  colored  with 
emotion,  laid  such  stress  upon  the  last  words,  and  accompanied  them 
with  such  energetic  gestures,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  already 
shaken  by  the  warmth  of  the  young  girl,  began  almost  to  share  in  her 
apprehensions.  Then,  although  she  had  before  learned  to  appreciate 
the  superior  intelligence  of  this  poor  child  of  the  people.  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  had  never  till  now  heard  La  Mayeux  express  herself  with 
80  much  eloquence — an  eloquence,  too,  that  was  inspired  by  the  noblest 
sentiments.  This  circumstance  added  to  the  impression  made  upon 
Adrienne.  But  at  the  moment  she  M'as  about  to  answer  La  Mayeux,  a 
knock  was  heard  on  the  door  of  the  room,  and  Florine  entered. 

On  seeing  the  alarmed  countenance  of  her  waiting-maid,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  said,  hastily:  "  Well,  Florine!  what  news?  Whence  coma 
you,  my  child?" 

"From  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  mademoiselle." 

"  And  why  did  you  go  there?"  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with 
surprise. 

"  This  morning,"  said  Florine,  glancing  at  La  Mayeux,  "  mademoiselle 
there  confided  to  me  her  suspicions  and  uneasiness.  I  shared  in  them. 
The  visit  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  to  Mr.  Rodin  appeared  to  me  very 
serious.  I  thought,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Mr.  Rodin  had  been  during 
the  last  few  days  to  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  his  treachery." 

"  True,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  uneasy.     "Well?" 

"  As  I  had  been  charged  to  superintend  the  removal  from  the  pavilion, 
I  knew  that  several  things  had  remained  there.  To  obtain  admittance, 
I  had  to  apply  to  Madame  Grivois.  I  had  then  a  pretext  for  returning 
to  the  hotel." 

"  What  next,  Florine?  what  next?" 

*'  I  endeavored  to  get  Madame  Grivois  to  talk  of  Mr.  Rodin;  but  it  was 
in  vain." 

"  She  suspected  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux.  *'  It  was  to  be 
anticipated." 

"I  asked  her,"  continued  Florine,  "if  they  had  seen  Mr.  Rodin  at  the 
hotel  lately.  She  answered  evasively.  Then,  despairing  of  getting  any- 
thing out  of  her,"  continued  Florine,  "1  loft  Madame  Grivois.  and  that 
my  visit  might  excite  no  suspicion,  I  went  to  the  pavilion — when,  as  I 
turned  down  the  avenue — what  do  I  see?— why,  Mr.  Rodin  himself,  has' 
tening  toward  the  little  garden-door,  wishing  no  doubt  to  depart  unno- 
ticed by  that  way." 

"Madeinoiscllo,  you  hear,"  cried  La  Maj'eux,  clasping  her  hands 
with  a  supplicating  air:  "  such  evidence  should  convince  you." 

"Mr.  Rodin  at  the  Priuc(!s.s  do  Saint-Dizier's!"  cried  Madcmoi.selle  de 
CardoTille,  whose  glance,  generally  so  mild,  now  suddenly  flashed  with 
vehement  mdiguation.  Then  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  emo- 
tion: "Continue,  Florine." 

"  At  sight  of  Mr.  Rodin,  I  stopped,"  resumed  Florine,  "and,  keeping 
a  little  on  one  side,  I  gained  the  pavilion  without  being  seen.  I  looked 
out  into  the  street,  through  the  closed  blinds,  and  pirrceivcd  a  hackney- 
coach.  It  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Rodin,  for,  a  minute  after,  he  got  into  it, 
■Byin^to  the  coachman,  "  No.  39,  Rue  Blanche' " 

•*  The  prince'e!"  exclaimed  M'vaemoiseUe  do  Cardoville, 

*"  Ytnj,  mndtfrnoltHJlie," 


"Tn  tec|.  ?^.  Rodin  was  to  see  him  to-day,"  said  Adrietine  reflect- 
ing. 

"No  doubt,  he  betrays  you,  mademoiselle,  and  the  prince  also;  tha 
latter  will  be  made  his  victim  more  easily  than  you." 

"Infamy!  infamy!  infamyl"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  on  a 
sudden,  as  she  rose,  all  her  features  contracted  with  painful  anger. 
"  After  such  a  piece  of  treachery,  it  is  enough  to  make  us  doubt  of  every- 
thing— even  of  ourselves." 

"Oh,  mademoiselle!  is  it  not  dreadful?"  said  La  Mayeux,  shudder- 
ing. 

"  But  then,  why  have  rescued  me  and  mine,  and  accused  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny?"  resumed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  "Of  a  truth,  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  lose  erne's  reason.  It  is  an  abyss — but,  oh!  how 
frightful  is  doubt!" 

"  As  I  returned,"  said  Florine,  casting  a  look  of  affectionate  devotion 
on  her  mistress,  "  I  thought  of  a  way  to  make  all  clear;  but  there  is  not 
a  minute  to- lose." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Adrienne,  looking  at  Florine  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Mr.  Rodin  will  soon  be  alone  with  the  prince,"  said  Florine. 

"Certainly."  replied  Adrienne. 

"  The  prince  always  sits  in  a  little  saloon,  that  opens  upon  a  green- 
house.    It  is  there  that  he  will  receive  Mr.  Kodin." 

"  What  then?"  resumed  Adrienne. 

"  I'his  greenhouse,  which  I  bad  arranged  according  to  the  orders  of 
mademoiselle,  has  only  one  issue — by  a  door  leading  into  a  little  lane. 
The  gardener  gets  in  that  way  every  morning,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pasa 
through  the  apartments.  Having  finished  his  work,  he  does  not  return 
thither  during  the  day." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  what  is  your  project?"  said  Adrienne,  looking 
at  Florine  with  growing  surprise. 

"  The  plants  are  so  disposed,  that,  I  think,  if  even  the  blind  were  not 
there,  which  screens  the  glass  that  separates  the  saloon  from  the  green- 
house, one  might  get  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  passing  in  the  room, 
without  being  seen.  When  I  was  superintending  the  arrangements,  1 
always  entered  by  this  greenhouse-door.  The  gardener  had  one  key, 
and  1  another.  Luckily,  I  have  not  yet  parted  with  mine.  Within  an 
hour,  mademoiselle  may  know  how  far  she  can  trust  Mr.  Rodin.  If  he 
betrays  the  prince,  he  betrays  her  also." 

"  But  how?"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Set  out  instantly  with  me:  we  reach  the  side-door;  I  enter  alone,  for 
precaution's  sake — if  all  is  right,  I  return " 

"You  would  have  me  turn  spy?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
haughtily,  interrupting  Florine.     "  You  cannot  think  it." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  young  girl,  castingdowD 
her  eyes,  with  a  confused  and  sorrowful  air;  "  you  had  suspicions,  and 
this  seemed  the  only  way  to  coniirm  or  to  destroy  them." 

"  But  to  stoop  to  listen  toa  conversation — never!"  replied  A'drienne. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  suddenly,  after  some  moments' 
thought,  "permit  me  to  tell  j'ou  that  Mademoiselle  Florine  is  right.  The 
plan  proposed  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  clear 
up,  perhaps  forever,  your  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Rodin.  Notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  facts,  in  spite  of  the  almost  certainty  of  my  presentiments, 
appearances  may  deceive  us.  I  was  the  first  who  accused  Mr.  Rodin  to 
you.  I  should  not  forgive  myself  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  did  I  accuse  him 
wrongfully.    Doubtless,  it  is  painful,  as  you  say,  mademoiselle,  to  listen 

to  a  conversation "    Then,  with  a  violent  effort  to  console  herself, 

La  Mayeux  added,  as  she  strove  to  repress  her  tears:  "  Yet,  as  your 
safety  is  at  stake,  mademoiselle — for,  if  tliis  be  treachery,  the  future 
prospect  is  dreadful— I  will  go  in  your  place— to " 
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"  Not  a  word  more,  I  enlreat  you,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovill*, 
interrupting  La  Ma.veux;  "  I  would  let  you,  my  poor  friend,  do  for  m« 
wiiat  I  thousrht  degrading  to  do  myself?    Never!" 

Then,  turning  to  Flbrine,  she  added:  "  Tell  Mr.  de  Bonneville  to  have 
the  carriage  got  ready  on  the  instant." 

"  You  consent,  then'"  cried  Florine,  clasping  her  hands,  and  not  seek- 
ing to  conceal  her  joy;  and  her  eyi^s  also  became  full  of  tears. 

"Yes,  I  consent,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  emotion.  "If  it  is  to  be 
war — a  war  to  the  death,  that  they  would  wage  with  uie — I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it;  and,  after  all,  it  would  only  be  weakness  and  folly  not  to 
put  myself  on  my  guard.  No  doubt  this  step  costs  me  much,  and  is 
very  repugnant  to  uie;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  an  end  of  sus- 
picions, that  would  be  a  continual  tonneut  to  me,  and  perhaps  to  pre- 
vent still  greater  evils.  Yes!  for  many  important  reasons,  this  interview  of 
Mr.  Rodin  with  Prince  Djalma  may  be  doubly  decisive  with  me — as  to 
the  confidence,  or  the  inexorable  hate,  that  I  must  henceforth  feel  for 
Mr.  Rodin.  Then,  Florine,  quick! — my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  the  car- 
riage. You  will  go  with  me.  As  for  you,  my  dear,  pray  wait  for  me 
here,"  she  added,  turning  to  La  Mayeux. 

******* 

Half  an  hour  after  this  conversation,  the  carriage  of  Adrienne  stopped, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  at  the  little  garden-door  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Blanche. 

Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  and  soon  returned  to  say  to  her 
mistress: 

"The  blind  is  down,  mademoiselle,  Mr.  Rodin  has  just  entered  the 
prince's  room." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was,  therefore,  present,  though  miserable, 
at  the  following  scene  which  took  place  between  Rodin  and  Djaliua. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   LETTER. 

Some  minutes  before  the  entrance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  into 
the  greenhouse,  Rodin  had  been  introduced  by  Faringhea  into  the 
presence  of  the  ))rince,  who,  still  under  the  intluence  of  the  burning 
excitement,  into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  words  of  the  half- 
caste,  did  not  appear  to  perceive  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuit. 

The  latter,  surprised  at  the  animated  expression  of  Djalma's  counte- 
nance, and  his  almost  frantic  air,  made  a  .sign  of  interrogation  to  Far- 
inghea, who  answered  him  privately,  in  tlie  following  symbolical  man- 
nL'r: — After  placing  his  forelinger  on  his  head  and  heart,  he  pointed  to 
the  fire  burning  in  the  chimney,  signifying  by  his  pantomimic  action, 
that  the  head  and  heart  of  Djalma  were  boili  in  tlames. 

No  doubt  Rodin  understood  him,  for  an  imperceptible  smile  of  satis- 
faction played  upon  his  wan  lips;  then  he  said  aloud  to  Faringhea: 

"I  wish  to  be  alone;  with  the  prince.  Let  down  Iho  blind,  and  see 
that  we  are  not  interrupted." 

The  half-caste  bowed,  and  touched  a  spring  near  the  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  which  slid  into  the  wall  as  the  blind  descended;  then,  airain  bow- 
ing, Faringhea  left  the  room.  It  was  sliortly  after  tliat  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  and  Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  whieii  was  now  only 
separated  from  the  room  in  whiiih  was  Djalma  by  the  transparent 
thickness  of  a  blind  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  large,  colored  birdi. 

The  noise  of  the  door,  whicli  Faringhea  closed  as  he  went  out,  seemed 
to  recall  the  young  Imlian  to  himself;  his  features,  tiiough  still  ani- 
mated, recovennl  tiieir  lialiitual  e.\|l^^s.si()n  of  miUlnc.s.s  and  gentleness; 
he  Btarlivi,  drew  his  ham!  aeros«  his  brow,  looked  round  him,  as  if  wak- 
ing up  from  a  deep  reverie,  and  tiu;n,  advancing  towani  ivoilin,  with  an 
filr  ut  ouce  reupectf  ul  oud  cuulusud,  hu  >aid  to  Lim,  using  the  expression 
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commonly  applied  to  old  men  in  his  countrj':  "Pardon  me,  father." 
And  then,  still  following  the  customs  of  his  nation,  so  full  of  deference 
toward  age,  he  took  the  hand  of  Rodin  to  raise  it  to  his  lips;  but  the 
Jesuit  drew  back  a  step,  and  refused  this  act  of  homage. 

"  For  what  do  you  ask  pardon,  my  dear  prince?"  said  hu  to  Djalnia. 

"  When  you  entered,  I  was  in  a  dream;  I  did  not  come  to  meet  you. 
Once  more,  pardon  me,  father!" 

"  Once  more,  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  my  dear  prince.  But  Ic:  ii: 
have  some  talk.  Pray  resume  your  place  on  the  couch,  and  your  \<\ik 
too,  if  yoii  like  it." 

But  Djalma,  instead  of  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Rodin,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  divan  according  to  his  custom,  insisted  on  seating 
himself  in  a  chair,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasion  of  the  old  man  with 
the  good  heart,  as  he  always  called  the  Jesuit. 

"Really,  your  politeness  troubles  me,  my  dear  prince."  said  Rodin; 
"you  are  here  at  home  in  India,  or  at  least  we  wi.sh  you  to  think  so." 

"  Many  things  remind  me  of  my  country,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  mild, 
grave  tone.  "  Your  goodness  reminds  me  of  my  fatiier,  and  of  him  who 
was  a  father  to  me,"  added  the  Indian,  as  he  thought  of  Marshal  Simon, 
"Whose  arrival  had  been  purposely  concealed  from  him. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed  in  a  tone  full  of  affectionate 
■warmth,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Rodin:  "  You  are  come,  and  I 
am  happy!" 

"  I  understand  your  joy,  my  dear  prince,  for  I  come  to  take  you  out 
of  prison,  to  open  your  cage  tor  you.  I  had  begged  you  to  submit  to  a 
brief  seclusion,  entirely  for  your  own  interest." 

"  Can  I  go  out  to-morrow?" 

"  To-day,  my  dear  prince,  if  you  please." 

The  young  Indian  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed:  "  1 
must  have  friends,  since  I  am  here  in  a  palace  that  does  not  belong  to 
me?" 

"Certainly  you  have  friends — excellent  friends,"  answered  Rodin. 

At  these  words,  the  countenance  of  Djalma  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
beauty.  The  most  noble  sentiments  were  expressed  in  his  fine  features, 
his  large  black  eyes  became  slightly  humid,  and,  after  another  interval 
of  silence,  he  rose  and  said  to  Rodin  with  emotion:  "  Come!" 

"Whither,  dear  prince?"  said  the  other,   much  surprised. 

"  To  thank  my  friends.     I  have  waited  three  days.    It  is  long." 

"  Permit  me,  dear  prince — I  have  much  to  tell  you  on  this  subject — 
please  to  be  seated." 

Djalma  resumed  his  seat  with  docility.  Rodin  continued:  "It  is  true 
that  vou  have  friends;  or  rather,  you  have  ajriend.     Friends  are  rare," 

"And  you?" 

"  Well,  then,  j^ou  have  two  friends,  my  dear  prince — myself  whom  you 
know,  and  one  other  whom  you  do  not  know,  and  who  desires  to  re- 
main unknown  to  you." 

"Why?" 

"Why?"  answered  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  embarrassment.  "Be- 
cause the  happiness  he  feels  in  giving  you  these  proofs  of  his  friendship, 
and  even  his  own  tranquillity,  depend  upon  preserving  this  mys- 
tery." 

"  Why  should  there  be  concealment  when  we  do  good?" 

"Sometimes,  to  conceal  the  good  we  do,  my  dear  prince." 

"  I  profit  by  his  friendship;  wliy  should  he  conceal  himself  from  me?" 

These  repeated  questions  of  the  young  Indian  appeared  to  puzzle  Ro- 
din, who,  however,  replied:  "  I  have  told  you,  my  dear  prince,  that  your 
secret  friend  would  perhaps  have  his  tranquillity  compromised,  if  ho 
were  known." 

"  If  he  were  known — as  my  friend?** 

*'  Exactly  so,  dear  prince." 
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The  Countenance  of  Djalma  immediately  assumed  an  appearance  of 
sorrowful  dignity;  he  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  said  in  a  haughty  and 
severe  voice,  "Since  this  friend  hides  himself  from  me,  he  must  either 
be  ashamed  of  me,  or  there  is  reason  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  T 
only  accept  hospitality  from  those  who  are  worthy  of  me,  and  who  think 
me  worthy  of  them.     I  shall  leave  this  house." 

So  saying,  Djalma  rose  with  such  an  air  of  determination,  that  Rodin 
exclaimed,  "  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  prince.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
your  petulance  and  susceptibility  are  almost  incredible.  Though  we 
have  endeavored  to  remind  you  of  your  beautiful  country,  we  are  here 
in  Europe,  in  France,  in  the  center  of  Paris.  This  consideration  may 
perhaps  a  little  modify  your  views.     Listen  to  me,  I  conjure  you." 

Notwithstanding  his  complete  ignorance  of  certain  social  convention- 
alisms, Djalma  had  too  much  good  sense  and  uprightness  not  to  hear 
reason,  when  it  appeared — reasonable.  The  words  of  Rodin  calmed  him. 
With  that  ingenuous  modesty,  with  which  natures  full  of  strength  and 
generosity  are  almost  alw-ays  endowed,  he  answered,  mildly:  "  You  are 
right,  father.  I  am  no  longer  in  my  own  country.  Here,  the  customs 
are  different.     I  will  reflect  upon  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  craft  and  suppleness,  Rodin  sometimes  found 
himself  perplexed  by  the  wild  and  unforeseen  ideas  of  the  young  Indian. 
Thus  he  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  Djalma  now  remained  pensive 
for  some  minutes,  after  which  he  resumed,  in  a  calm  but  firm  tone:  "I 
have  obeyed  you,  father;  I  have  reflected." 

"  Well,  my  dear  prince?" 

"  In  no  country  in  the  world,  under  no  pretext,  should  a  man  of  honor 
conceal  his  friendship  for  another  man  of  honor." 

"But  if  there  should  be  danger  in  avowing  this  friendship?"  said 
Rodin,  very  uneasy  at  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking.  Djalma 
looked  at  the  Jesuit  with  contemptuous  astonishment,  and  made  no 
reply. 

"I  understand  your  silence,  my  dear  prince:  a  brave  man  ought  to 
defy  danger.  True;  but  if  it  should  be  yon  that  the  danger  threatens, 
in  case  this  friendship  were  discovered,  would  not  your  man  of  honor 
be  excusable,  even  praiseworthy,  to  persist  in  remaining  unknown?" 

"I  accept  nothing  from  a  friend,  who  thinks  me  capable  of  denying 
bin  from  cowardice." 

"  Dear  prince — listen  to  me." 

"Adieu,  father." 

"Yet  reflect!" 

"  I  have  said  it,"  replied  Djalma,  in  an  abrupt  and  almost  sovereign 
tone,  as  he  walked  toward  the  door. 

"  But  suppose  a  woman  were  concerned,"  cried  Rodin,  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, and  hastening  after  the  young  Indian,  for  he  really  feared  that 
Djalma  might  leave  the  house,  and  thus  overthrow  all  his  projects. 

At  tiie  la.-.t  words  of  Rodin,  the  Indian  stopped  abruptly.  "A  wom- 
an!" said  he,  with  a  start  and  a  deep  blush.  "A  woman  is  con- 
cerned?" 

"  Why,  yes!  suppose  it  were  a  woman,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  would  yon 
not  then  under.stand  her  reserve,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  she  is 
obliged  to  surround  the  marks  of  affection  she  wishes  to  give  you?" 

"A  woman!"  repeated  Djalma,  in  a  trembling  voice,  cla.sping  his 
hands  in  adoration;  and  his  beautiful  countenance  was  expressive  of  the 
deitpcst  emotion.     "  A  woman!"  .'^aid  he  again.     "  A  Parisian?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  prince,  as  you  fcjrce  ine  to  this  indiscretion,  I  will  con- 
fess to  you,  tliat  your  friend  is  a  venerable  Parisian — a  noble  matron, 
endowed  with  the  liighest  virtues— and  whose  age  alone  merits  all  your 
respect." 

"  .She  is  very  old,  then!"  cried  poor  Djalma,  whoso  charming  dream 
yvaa  thu3  abruptly  disturbed. 
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"  She  maybe  a  few  years  older  than  I  am,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a?" 
ironical  smile,  expecting  to  see  the  young  man  express  a  sort  of  comical 
disappointment  oi  auyry  regret. 

But  it  was  not  so.  To  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  love,  which  haC 
for  a  moment  lighted  np  the  features  of  the  prince,  there  now  succeeded 
a  respectful  and  touching  expression.  He  looked  at  Rodin  with  em<n 
tion,  and  said  to  him  in  a  broken  voice:  "  This  woman  is  then  a  njotheP 
to  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  a  pious,  melancholy,  and  tender 
charm  the  Indian  pronounced  the  word  mother. 

"  You  have  said  it.  my  dear  prince;  this  respectable  lady  wishes  to  be  a 
mother  to  you.  But  I  may  not  reveal  to  you  the  cause  of  the  affection 
she  feels  for  you.  Only,  believe  me — this  affection  is  sincere,  and  the 
cause  honorable.  If  I  do  not  tell  you  her  secret,  it  is  that,  with  us,  the 
secrets  of  women,  young  or  old,  are  equally  sacred." 

"That  is  right,  and  Twill  respect  it.  Without  seeing  her,  I  will  love 
her — as  I  love  God,  without  seeing  him." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  prince,  let  me  tell  you  what  are  the  intentions  of 
your  maternal  friend.  This  house  will  remain  at  your  disposal,  as  long 
as  you  like  it;  French  servants,  a  carriage,  and  horses,  will  be  at  your 
orders;  the  charges  of  your  housekeeping  will  be  paid  for  you.  Then,  as 
the  son  of  a  king  should  live  royally,  I  have  left  in  the  next  room,  a 
casket  containing  five  hundred  louis;  every  month  a  similar  sum  will  be 
pro%ided;  if  it  should  not  be  found  sufficient  for  your  little  amusements, 
you  will  tell  me,  and  it  shall  be  augmented." 

At  a  movement  of  Djalma,  Eodiu  hastened  to  add:  "I  must  tell  you 
at  once,  nJy  dear  prince,  that  your  delicacy  may  be  quite  at  ease.  First 
of  all,  you  may  accept  anything  from  a  mother;  next,  as  in  about  three 
months  you  will  come  into  possession  of  an  immense  inheritance,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you,  if  you  feel  the  obligation  a  burden — and  the  sum  cannot 
exceed,  at  the  most,  four  or  five  thousand  louis — to  repay  these  advances. 
Spare  nothing  then,  but  satisfy  all  your  fancies.  You  are  expected  to 
appear  in  the  great  world  of  Paris,  in  a  style  becoming  the  son  of  a 
king,  who  was  called  the  Father  of  the  Generous.  So  once  again,  I  con- 
jure you  not  to  be  restrained  by  a  false  delicacy;  if  this  suol  should  not 
be  sufficient " 

"  I  will  ask  for  more.  My  mother  is  right;  the  son  of  a  king  ought  to 
live  royally. " 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Indian,  made  with  perfect  simplicity,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  astonishment  at  these  magnificent  offers. 
This  was  natural.  Djalma  would  have  done  for  others  what  they  were 
doing  for  him.  for  the  traditions  of  the  prodigious  magnificence  and 
splendid  hospitality  of  Indian  princes  are  well  known.  Djalma  had 
been  both  moved  and  grateful,  on  hearing  that  a  woman  loved  him  with 
maternal  affection;  as  for  the  luxury  with  which  she  sought  to  siUTOund 
him,  he  accepted  it  without  astonishment  and  without  scruple. 

This  resdgnation  somewhat  disconcerted  Rodin,  who  had  prepared 
many  excellent  arguments,  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  accept  his  offers. 

"Well,  then,  it's  all  agreed,  my  dear  prince,"  resumed  the  Jesuit. 
"  Now,  as  you  must  see  the  world,  it  is  just  as  well  to  enter  by  the  best 
door,  as  Me  say.  One  of  the  friends  of  your  maternal  protectress,  the 
Count  de  Montbron,  an  old  man  of  the  greatest  experience,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  first  society,  will  introduce  you  in  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
Paris." 

"Win  you  not  introdtice  me,  father?" 

"  Alasl  my  dear  prince,  look  at  me.  Tell  me  if  you  think  I  am  fitted 
for  such  an  office.  No,  no,  I  Jive  alone  and  retired  from  the  world;  and 
then,"  added  Rodin,  after  a  short  silence,  fixing  a  penetrating,  attentive 
and  curious  look  upon  the  prince,  as  if  he  would  have  subjected  him  to 
»  sort  of  experiment,  "  and  then,  you  see,  Mr.  de  Montbron  will  be  b§t- 
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ter  able  than  I  should,  in  the  world  you  are  about  to  enter,  to  enlighten 
you  as  to  the  snares  that  will  be  laid  for  you.  For,  if  you  have  friends, 
you  have  also  enemies — cowardly  enemies,  as  you  know,  who  have 
abused  j'our  confidence  in  an  infamous  manner,  and  have  made  sport  of 
you.  And  as,  unfortunately,  their  power  is  equal  to  their  wickedness,  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  pnident  in  you  to  try  to  avoid  them — to  fly,  in- 
stend  of  resisting  them  openly." 
i  At  the  remembrance  of  his  enemies  and  the  thought  of  flying  from 
*  them,  Djalma  trembled  in  every  limb;  his  features  became  of  a  livid 
paleness:  his  eyes,  stretched  wide  open,  so  that  the  pupil  was  encircled 
with  white,  sparkled  with  lurid  fire:  never  had  scorn,  hatred  and  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  expressed  themselves  so  terribly  in  a  human  face;  His 
upper  lip,  blood-red,  was  curled  convulsively,  exposing  a  row  of  small, 
white,  and  close-set  teeth,  and  giving  to  his  countenance,  lately  so 
charming,  an  air  of  such  animal  ferocity,  that  Rodin  started  from  his 
seat,   and  exclaimed:  "  What  is  the  matter,  prince?    You  frighten  me." 

Djalma  did  not  answer.  Half  leaning  forward,  with  his  two  hands 
clinched  in  rage,  he  seemed  to  cling  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair,  for 
fear  of  yielding  to  a  burst  of  terrific  fury.  At  this  moment  the  amber 
mouth-piece  of  his  pipe  rolled,  by  chance,  under  one  of  his  feet;  the  vio- 
lent tension,  which  contracted  all  the  muscles  of  the  young  Indian,  was 
so  powerful,  and,  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  his  light  figure,  he  was 
endowed  with  such  vigor,  that,  with  one  abrupt  movement,  he  pounded 
to  dust  the  piece  of  amber,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  hardness. 

"But,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what  is  the  matter,  prince?"  cried 
Rodin. 

"  Thus  would  I  crush  my  cowardly  enemies!"  exclaimed  Djalma,  with 
menacing  and  excited  look.  Then,  as  if  these  words  had  brought  his  rage 
to  a  head,  he  bounded  from  his  seat,  and,  with  haggard  eyes,  walked 
about  the  room  for  some  seconds  in  all  directions,  as  if  he  sought  for 
some  weapon,  and  uttered  from  time  to  time  a  hoarse  cry,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  stifle  by  thrusting  his  clinched  fists  against  his  mouth,  whilst 
his  jaws  moved  convulsively.  It  was  the  impotent  rage  of  a  wild  beast, 
thirsting  for  blood. 

Yet,  iu  all  this,  the  yoting  Indian  preserved  a  great  and  savage  beauty; 
it  was  evident  that  these  divine  instincts  of  sanguinary  ardor  and  blind 
intrepidity,  now  excited  fo  this  pitcli  'by  horror  of  treachery  and  cow- 
ardice, when  applied  to  war,  or  to  those  gigantic  Indian  hunts,  which  are 
,even  more  bloody  than  a  battle,  must  make  of  Djalma  what  be  really 
was — a  hero. 

Rodin  admired,  with  fatal  and  deep  joy,  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  pas- 
sion in  the  young  Indian,  for,  under  various  conceivable  circumstances, 
tiie  effect  must  be  terrible.  Suddenly,  to  the  great  surprise  or  Ihe  Jesuit, 
the  tempest  was  appeased.  The  fury  of  Djalma  was  calmed  thus  instan- 
taneously, because  reflection  showed  him  how  vain  it  was,  Tlien, 
ashamed  of  his  childish  violence,  he  cast  down  his  eyes.  His  counte- 
nance remained  pale  and  gloomy;  and,  with  a  cold  tranquillity,  far  mor© 
formidable  than  the  violence  to  which  he  had  yielded,  he  snid  to  Rodin: 
"Father,  you  will  this  day  conduct  me  to  meet  my  encnies." 

"  And  for  what  end,  my  dear  prince?     What  would  you  do?" 

"  Kill  the  cowards!" 

"  Kill  them!— you  must  not  think  of  it." 

"  Faringhea  will  aid  me." 

"  Remember,  you  are  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  here 
one  docs  not  kill  one's  enemy  like  aliunted  tiger." 

"  One  figliLs  with  a  loyal  enemy,  but  one  kills  a  traitor  like  an  accursed 
dog,"  replied  Djalma,  with  as  nuuh  convi(aioii  as  tranquillity. 

"  .Ah,  prinrt^!  you,  whose  father  was  called  the  Fathei- of  the  Qeucnmx,''^ 
paid  Rodin,  in  a  grave  voice,  "  what  pleasure  can  you  find  in  Btrikili|; 
down  creatures  as  cowardly  as  tUey  are  wicke4?" 
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•*  To  destroy  what  is  dangerous  is  a  duty." 

"  Then,  prince,  you  seek  for  revenge?" 

"  I  do  not  revenge  myself  on  a  serpent,"  said  the  Indian,  'Vfith  haughty 
bitterness;  "  I  crush  it." 

"But,  my  dear  prince,  here  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  enemies  in  that 
manner.    If  we  have  cause  of  complaint " 

"Women  and  children  complain,"  said  Djalma,  interrupting  Rodin; 
"  men  strike." 

"  Still  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  my  dear  prince.  Here,  society 
takes  your  own  cause  into  its  own  hands,  examines,  judges,  and  if 
there  be  good  reason,  punishes." 

"  In  my  ovra  quarrel,  I  am  both  judge  and  executioner." 

"  Pray  listen  to  me;  you  have  escaped  the  odious  snares  of  your  ene- 
mies, have  you  not? — Well,  suppose  it  were  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  the 
venerable  woman,  who  has  for  you  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  that 
she  were  to  ask  you  to  forgive  them — she,  who  saved  you  from  their 
hands — what  would  you  do  then?" 

The  Indian  hung  his  head,  and  was  silent.  Profiting  by  his  hesitation, 
Rodin  continued:  "I  might  say  to  you  that  I  know  your  enemies,  but 
that  in  the  dread  of  seeing  you  commit  some  terrible  imprudence,  I 
would  conceal  their  names  from  you  forever.  But,  no!  I  swear  to  you 
that  if  the  respectable  person,  who  loves  you  as  her  son,  should  find  it 
either  right  or  useful  that  I  should  tell  you  their  names,  I  will  do  so — 
until  she  has  pronounced,  I  mu.st  be  silent." 

Djalma  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  dark  and  angry  air.  At  this  moment 
Faringhea  entered,  and  said  to  Rodin:  "A  man  with  a  letter,  not  finding 
you  at  home,  has  been  sent  on  here.  Am  I  to  receive  it?  He  says  it 
comes  from  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Rodin.  "That  is,"  he  added,  "with  the 
prince's  permission." 

Djalma  nodded  in  reply,  and  Faringhea  went  out. 

"  You  will  excuse  what  I  have  done,  dear  prince.  I  expected  this 
morning  a  very  important  letter.  As  it  was  late  in  coming  to  hand,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  on." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Faringhea  returned  with  the  letter,  which  be  de- 
livered to  Rodin — and  the  half-caste  again  withdrew. 


I  CHAPTER  XVII. 

ADRIENNE   AND   DJALMA. 

When  Faringhea  had  quitted  the  room,  Rodin  took  the  letter  of  th» 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing for  something,  first  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  great-coat,  then  in  the 
pocket  behind,  then  in  that  of  his  trousers;  and,  not  finding  what  he 
''sought,  he  laid  the  letter  on  his  knee,  and  felt  himself  ail  over  with  both 
hands,  with  an  air  of  regret  and  uneasiness. 

The  divers  movements  of  this  pantomime,  performed  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  were  crowned  by  the  exclamation: 

"Ah,  dear  me!  how  vexatious!" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Djalma,  starting  from  the  gfoomy 
silence,  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  for  some  minutes. 

"Alas,  my  dear  prince'"  replied  Rodin,  "the  most  vulgar  and  puerile 
•ccident  may  sometimes  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  have  for- 
gotten or  lost  my  spectacles.  Now,  in  this  half-light,  with  the  very  poor 
eyesight  that  years  of  labor  have  left  me,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  read  this  most  important  letter— and  an  immediate  answer  is 
expected— simple  and  categorical — a  yes  or  a  no.  Time  presses;  it  is 
really  most  annoying.  If,"  added  Rodin,  laying  great  stress  on  his 
Wprds,  without  looking  at  Djalma,  but  so  as  the  prince  might  remark  it, 
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"  if  oni}  some  one  would  render  me  the  service  to  read  it  for  mv>;  but 
there  is  no  one— no  one!" 

"  Father,"  said  Djalma,  obliginglj^  "  shall  I  read  it  for  you?  When  I 
have  finished,  I  shall  forget  what  I  have  read." 

"  Tou?"  cried  Rodin,  as  if  the  proposition  of  the  Indian  had  appeared  to 
him  extravagant  and  dangerous;  "  it  is  impossible,  prince,  for  joh  to 
iread  this  letter." 

"  Then  excuse  my  having  offered,"  said  Djalma,  mildly. 

"And  yet,"  resumed  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  and  as  ii 
speaking  to  himself,  "why  not?" 

And  he  added,  addressing  Djalma: 

"  Would  you  really  be  so  obliging,  my  dear  prince?  I  should  not  have 
Tentured  to  ask  of  you  this  service." 

So  saying,  Rodin  delivered  the  letter  to  Djalma,  who  read  aloud  as 
follows:  "  '  Your  visit  this  morning  to  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  can  only 
be  considered,  from  what  I  hear,  as  a  new  act  of  aggression  on  your  part. 

" '  Here  is  the  last  proposition  I  have  to  make.  It  may  be  as  fruitless 
RS  the  step  I  took  yesterday,  when  I  called  upon  you  in  the  Rue  Clovis. 

'"After  that  long  and  painful  explanation,  I  told  you  that  I  would 
write  to  you.    I  keep  my  promise,  and  here  is  my  ultimatum. 

"  '  First  of  all,  a  piece  of  advice.  Take  care! — if  you  are  determined  to 
maintain  so  unequal  a  struggle,  you  will  be  exposed  even  to  the  hatred  of  - 
those  whom  you  so  f<joli.shly  seek  to  protect.  There  are  a  thousand  waj's 
to  ruin  you  with  them,  by  enlightening  them  as  to  your  projects.  It  will 
be  proved  to  them,  that  you  have  shared  in  the  plot,  which  you  now  pre- 
tend to  reveal,  not  from  generosity,  but  from  cupidity.'  " 

Though  Djalma  had  the  delicacy  to  feel  that  tlie  least  question  on  the  ' 
subject  of  tliis  letter  would  be  a  serious  indiscretion,  he  could  not  for- 
bear turning  his  head  suddenly  toward  the  Jesuit,  as  he  read  the  last 
passage.  ' 

"Oh,  yes!  it  relates  to  me.  Such  as  you  see,  my  dear  prince,"  added 
he,  glancing  at  his  shabby  clothes,  "I  am  accused  of  cupidity." 

"And  who  are  these  people  that  you  protect':"' 

"Those  I  protect?"  said  Rodin,  foigning  some  hesitation,  as  if  he  had 
been  embarrassed  to  find  an  answer;  "  who  are  those  I  protect? — Hem- 
hem — I  will  tell  you.  They  are  poor  devils  without  resources;  good 
people  without  a  penny,  having  only  a  just  cause  on  their  side,  in  a  lawsuit 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are  threatened  with  destruction  by  pow- 
erful parties — very  pcjwcrful  parties;  but  Imppily  these  latter  are  known 
to  me,  and  I  am  able  to  unmask  them.  Wliat  would  you  have?  Being 
myself  poor  and  weak,  I  range  myself  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  poor 
and  weak.    But  continue,  I  beg  of  you." 

Djalma  resumed:  "  'Yon  have^then  everything  to  fear  if  you  persist  in 
your  hostility,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  taking  the  side  of  those  whom 
you  call  your  friends.  They  might  Tiiore  justly  be  termed  your  dupes,  for 
your  disintercstethiess  would  bo  inexplicable,  were  it  sincere.  It  must 
therefore  conceal  some  after-thought  of  cupidity. 

"  '  Well!  in  that  view  of  the  case,  we  can  offer  you  ample  componsr  • 
tion — with  tiiis  differoneo,  that  your  hopes  are  now  entirely  founded  op. 
the  probal)le  gratitude  of  your  friends,  a  very  doubtful  eliance  at  tho 
best,  whereas  our  offers  will  be  realized  on  tho  instant.  To  speak  clearly, 
this  is  what  we  ask,  what  wo  exact  of  you:  This  very  night,  before 
twelve,  you  iiuist  have  left  Paris,  and  you  must  engage  not  to  return  for 
six  months.'  " 

Djalma  cfnild  not  repress  a  movement  of  surprise,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly fit  Uodln. 

"  Quite  natural,"  said  the  latter;  "  tlio  cause  of  my  poor  friends  would 
be  judged  by  that  time,  and  I  should  bo  uiuible  to  wateh  over  them.  You 
•ec  how  U  l.s,  my  dear  prince,"  added  Rodin,  with  bitter  iudignatioB,  ^ 
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"But  please  continue,  and  excuse  me  for  having  interrupted  you;  though, 
indeed,  sucli  impudence  disgusts  me." 

Djalma  contiiuied:  "  '  Tiiat  we  may  be  certain  of  your  removal  from 
Paris  for  six  montlis,  you  will  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  our  friends  in 
Germany.  You  will  there  be  received  with  generous  hospitality,  but 
forcibly  detained  until  the  expiration  of  the  term.'  " 

"Yes,  yes;  a  voluntary  prison,"  said  Rodin. 

" '  On  these  conditions  you  will  receive  a  pension  of  one  thousaM 
francs  a  month,  to  begin  from  your  departure  from  Paris,  ten  thousana 
francs  down,  and  twenty  thousand  at  tlie  end  of  the  six  months — the 
whole  to  be  completely  secured  to  you.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  we  will  place  you  in  a  position  both  honorable  and  independ- 
ent.' " 

Djalma,  having  stopped  short  with  involuntary  indignation,  Rodin 
said  to  him:  "  Let  me  beg  you  to  continue,  my  dear  prince.  Read  to  the 
end,  and  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  passes  in  the  midst  of  our 
civilization." 

Djalma  resumed:  "  '  You  know  well  enough  the  course  of  affairs, 
and  what  we  are,  to  feel  tliat  in  providing  for  your  absence,  M'e  only 
wish  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  not  very  dangerous,  but  rather  troublesome. 
Do  not  be  blinded  by  your  lirst  success.  The  results  of  your  denuncia- 
tion wili  be  stifled,  because  they  are  calumnious.  The  judge  who  re- 
ceived your  evidence  will  soon  repent  Ms  odious  partiality.  You  may 
make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter.  We  know  what  we  write,  to 
whom  we  write,  and  how  we  write  You  will  receive  this  letter  at  three 
o'clock.  If  by  four  o'clock  we  have  not  your  full  and  complete  accept- 
ance, written  with  your  own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  war  must 
commence  between  us — ana  not  from  to-morrow,  but  on  the  instant.'  " 

Having  finished  reading  the  letter.  Djalma  looked  at  Rodin,  who  said 
to  him:  ''Permit  me  to  summon  Faringhea." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  half-caste  appeared.  Rodin  took  the  letter 
from  the  hands  of  Djalma,  tore  it  into  two  pieces,  rubbed  it  between  his 
palms,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  a  ball,  and  said  to  the  half-caste,  as  he 
returned  it  to  him:  "  Give  this  piece  of  paper  to  the  person  who  waits 
for  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  my  only  answer  to  his  shameless  and  insolent 
letter;  you  understand  me — ^this  shameless  and  insolent  letter." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  half-caste;  and  he  went,  out, 

"This  will  perhaps  be  a  dangerous  war  for  you,  father,"  said  the 
Indian,  with  interest. 

"Yes,  dear  prince,  it  may  be  dangerous,  but  I  am  not  like  you;  I  have 
no  wish  to  kill  my  enemies,  because  tiiey  are  cowardly  and  wicked.  I 
fight  them  under  the  shield  of  the  law.  Imitate  me  in  this."  Then, 
seeing  that  the  countenance  of  Djalma  darkened,  he  added:  "  I  am 
wrong.  I  will  advise  you  no  more  on  this  subject.  Only,  let  us  defer 
the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  y©ur  noble  and  motherly  protectress.  I 
shall  see  her  to-morrow;  if  she  eonsents,  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of 
your  enemies!    If  not — not." 

"And  this  woman,  this  second  mother,"  sdid  Djalma,  "is  her  char- 
acter such  that  I  can  rely  on  her  judgment?" 

"  She!"  cried  Rodin,  clasping  his  hands,  and  speaking  with  increased 
excitement.  "  Why,  she  is  the  most, noble,  the  most  generous,  the  most 
valiant  being  upon  earthl — why,  if  you  were  really  her  son,  and  she  loved 
you  with  all  the  strength  of  maternal  affection,  and  a  case  aiose  in 
which  you  had  to  choose  between  an  act  of  baseness  and  death,  she 
would  say  to  you:  'Die!'  though  she  might  herself  die  with  you." 

"Ah,  noble  woman!  so  was  my  mother!"  cried  Djalma,  with  en- 
thuiiasra. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  with  growing  energy,  as  he  approached  the 
window  concealed  by  the  blind,  toward  which  he  threw  an  oblique  and 
ItDxious  glance,  "if  you  would  imagine  your  protectress,  think  only  of 
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courage,  uprightness  and  loyalty  personified.  Oh!  she  has  the  chival- 
rous frankness  of  the  brave  man,  joined  with  the  high-souled  dignity  of 
,  the  ■woman,  who  not  only  never  in  lier  life  told  a  falsehood,  never  con- 
cealed a  single  thought,  but  who  would  rather  die  than  give  way  to  the 
least  of  those  sentiments  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  which  are  almost 
forced  upon  ordinary  women  by  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  admiration  which  shone  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  Djalma,  as  he  listened  to  this  description.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  ciieeks  glowed,  his  heart  palpitated  with  enthusiasm. 

"  'lliat  is  well,  noble  heart!"  said  Kodin  to  him,  drawing  still  nearer  to 
the  blind;  "I  love  to  see  your  soul  sparkle  through  your  eyes,  on  hear- 
ing me  speak  thus  of  your  unknown  protectress.  Ah!  she  is  worthy  of 
the  pious  adoration  which  noble  hearts  and  great  characters  inspire!" 

"Oh!  I  believe  it,"  cried  Djalma,  with  enthusiasm;  "my  heart  is  full 
of  admiration  and  astonishment;  for  my  mother  is  no  more,  and  yet 
such  a  woman  exists!" 

"  Yes,  she  exists.  For  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  for  the  glory 
of  her  sex,  she  exists.  For  the  honor  of  truth,  and  the  shame  of  false- 
hood, she  exists.  No  lie,  no  disguise,  has  ever  tainted  her  loyalty,  brill- 
iant and  heroic  as  the  sword  of  a  knight.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
this  noble  woman  spoke  to  me  these  admirable  words,  which,  in  all  my 
life,  I  shall  not  forget:  'Sir,'  said'she,  'if  ever  I  suspect  any  one  that"! 
love  or  esteem '  " 

Rodin  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  The  blind,  so  violently  shaken 
that  the  spring  broke,  was  drawn  up  abruptly,  and,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  Djalma,  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  appeared  before  him. 

Adrienne's  cloak  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  violence  of 
the  movement  with  which  she  had  approached  the  blind,  her  bonnet, 
the  strings  of  which  were  untied,  had  also  fallen. 

Having  left  home  suddenly,  with  only  just  time  to  throw  a  mantle 
over  the  picruresque  and  charming  costume  which  she  often  chose  to 
wear  when  alone,  she  appeared  so  radiant  with  beauty  to  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  Djalma,  in  the  midst  of  those  leaves  and  flowers,  that  the 
Indian  believed  himself  under  the  influence  of  a  dream. 

With  clasped  hands,  eyes  wide  open,  the  body  slightly  bent  forward, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  he  stood  p»etrified  with  admiration.  Made- 
moiselle de  CardoviUe,  much  agitated,  and  her  countenance  glowing 
with  emotion,  remained  on  the  threshold  of  the  green -house,  without 
entering  the  room. 

All  this  had  passed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it.  Hardly 
had  the  blind  been  raised,  when  Rodin,  feigning  surprise,  exclaimed: 

"  You  here  mademoiselle?" 

"Oh,  sir!"  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "I  come  to  terminatel 
the  phrase  which  you  have  commenced.  I  told  you  that  when  a  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind  I  uttered  it  aloud  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
inspired.  Well!  I  confess  it:  I  have  failed  in  this  honesty.  I  came  here 
to  spy  upon  you,  at  the  moment  when  your  answer  to  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  Rave  me  a  new  pledge  of  your  devotion  and  sincerity.  I 
donbted  of  your  uprightness  at  the  moment  when  you  were  bearing  testi- 
mony to  my  frankness.  Yov  tlie  first  time  in  my  life  I  stooped  to  deceit; 
this  weakness  merits  punishment,  and  I  submit  to  it — demands  repara- 
tion, and  I  make  it — calls  for  apologies,  and  I  tender  them  to  3-011." 
Then  turning  toward  Djalma,  slie  added:  "  Now,  prince,  i  am  no  longer 
misfrcBsof  my  secret.  I  am  your  relation.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville; 
and  I  hope  yon  will  accept  from  a  sister  the  hospitality  tliat  you  did  not 
refuse  from  a  mother." 

Djalma  made  no  reply.  Plunged  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  this  sud- 
den apparition,  which  surpa.'^aed  his  wildest  and  most  dazzling  visions, 
be  felt  a  sort  of  Intoxication,  which  i)aralyzing  the  powerof  thought 
OODcentrated  aU  hla  faeultiea  in  the  one  sense  of  sij'iit;  and,  just  as  we 
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fibmetimes  seek  in  vain  to  satisfy  unquenchable  thirst,  the  burning  look 
of  the  Indian  sought,  as  it  were,  with  devouring  avidity,  to  take  in  all 
the  rare  perfections  of  the  young  girl. 

In  fact,  never  had  two  more  divine  types  of  beauty  met  face  to  face. 
Adrienne  and  Djalma  were  the  very  ideal  of  a  handsome  youth  and 
maiden.  There  seemed  to  be  something  providential  in  the  meeting  of 
these  two  natures,  so  young  and  so  vivacious,  so  generous  and  so  full 
of  passion,  so  heroic  and  soproud,  who,  before  coming  into  contact,  had, 
singularly  enough,  each  learned  the  moral  worth  of  the  other;  for  if,  at 
the  words  of  Rodin,  Djalma  had  felt  arise  in  his  heart  an  admiration,  as 
lively  as  it  was  sudden,  for  the  valiant  and  generous  qualities  ot  that 
unknown  benefactress,  whom  he  now  discovered  in  Afademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  the  latter  had,  in  her  turn,  been  moved,  affected,  almost  ter- 
rified, by  the  interview  she  had  just  overheard,  in  which  Djalma  had  dis- 
played the  nobleness  of  his  soul,  the  delicate  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  terrible  violence  of  his  character.  Then  s)ie  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
press a  movement  of  astonishment,  almost  admiration,  at  sight  of  the 
surprising  beauty  of  the  prince;  and  soon  after,  a  strange,  painful  senti- 
ment, a  sort  of  electric  shock,  seemed  to  penetrate  all  her  being,  as  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  Djalma. 

Cruelly  agitated,  and  suffering  deeply  from  this  agitation,  she  tried  to 
dissemble  the  impression  she  had  received,  by  addressing  Rodin,  to 
apologize  for  having  suspected  him.  But  the  obstinate  silence  of  the 
Indian  redoubled  the  painful  embarrassment  of  the  young  girl. 

Again  raising  her  eyes  toward  the  prince,  to  invite  him  to  respond  to 
her  fraternal  offer,  she  met  his  ardent  gaze  wildly  fixed  upon  lier,  and 
she  looked  once  more  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  sadness,  and  wounded 
pride;  then  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  foreseen  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  keeping  Djalma  at  a  distance  from  her,  such  apprehension 
did  this  ardent  andimpetuous  nature  already  inspire.  Wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  her  present  painful  situation,  she  said  to  Rodin,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice:  "Pray,  sir,  speak  to  the  prince;  repeat  to  him  my 
offers,  I  cannot  remain  longer." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rejoin  Florine.  But,  at 
the  first  step,  Djalma  sprang  toward  her  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  about 
to  be  deprived  of  his  prey.  Terrified  by  the  expression  of  wild  excite- 
ment which  inflamed  the  countenance  of  the  Indian,  the  young  girl 
drew  back  with  a  loud  scream. 

At  this  cry,  Djalma  returned  to  himself,  and  remembered  all  that  had 
passed.  Pale  with  regret  and  shame,  trembling,  dismayed,  his  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  all  his  features  marked  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  touching  despair,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Adrienne,  and,  lifting  his 
clasped  hands  toward  her,  said  in  a  soft,  supplicating,  timid  voice:  "  Oh, 
remain!  remain!  do  not  leave  me.    I  have  waited  for  you  so  long!" 

To  this  prayer,  uttered  with  the  timid  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  a 
resignation  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  savage  violence  that  had 
so  frightened  Adrienne,  she  replied,  as  she  made  a  sign  to  Florine  to 
prepare  for  their  departure:  "  Prince,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
longer  here." 

"  But  you  will  return?"  said  Djalma,  striving  to  restrain  his  tears.  "  I 
shall  see  you  again?" 

"  Oh,  no!  never — never!"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  a  failing 
voice;  then,  profiting  by  the  stupor  into  which  her  answer  had  thrown 
Djalma,  Adrienne  disappeared  rapidly  behind  the  plants  in  ihe  greert- 
house. 

Florine  was  hastening  to  rejoin  her  mistress,  when,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment she  passed  before  Rodin,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low,  quick  voice: 
"  To-morrow  we  must  finish  with  La  Mayeux." 

Florine  trembled  ia  every  limb,  and,  without  answering  Rodin,  disap- 
peared, like  her  mistress,  behind  the  plants. 
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Broken,  overpowered,  Djalma  remained  upon  his  knees,  ■with  his  head 
resting  on  his  breast.  His  countenance  expressed  neither  rage  nor  ex- 
citement, but  a  painful  stupor;  he  wept  silentl.v.  Seeing  Rodin  approach 
him,  he  rose;  but  with  so  tremulous  a  step  that  he  could  hardly  reach 
the  divan,  on  which  he  sank  down,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Then  Rodin,  advancing,  said  to  him  in  a  mild  and  sj-nipathetic  tone: 
"Alas!  I  feared  what  has  happened.  I  did  not  wish  you  to  see  your 
benefactress;  and  if  I  told  you  she  was  old,  do  you  know  why,  deat 
prince?" 

Djalma,  without  answering,  let  his  hands  fall  upon  his  knees,  and 
turned  toward  Rodin  a  countenance  still  bathed  in  tears. 

"  I  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  charming,  and  at  your 
age  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  In  love,"  continued  Rodin;  "I  wished  to  spare 
you  that  misfortune,  my  dear  prince,  for  your  beautiful  protectress  pas- 
sionately loves  a  line  young  man  of  this  town." 

At  these  words,  Djalma  suddenlj^  pressed  both  hands  to  his  heart,  as 
if  he  felt  a  piercing  stroke,  uttered  a  cry  of  savage  grief,  threw  back  his 
head,  and  fell  fainting  upon  the  divan. 

Rodin  looked  at  him  coldly  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said  as  he 
went  away,  brushing  his  old  hat  with  bis  elbow:  "Come!  it  bites!— it 
bites  1" 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE    CONSULTATION. 

It  is  night.    The  clock  has  just  struck  nine. 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  first 
found  herself  in  presence  of  Djalma.  Florine,  pale,  agitated,  trembling, 
•with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  has  just  entered  a  bedroom,  plainly  but  com 
fortably  furnished. 

This  room  was  one  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  La  Mayeux  in  Ad- 
rienne's  house.  They  were  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  had  two 
entrances.  One  opened  on  the  garden,  and  tlie  other  on  the  courtyard. 
From  this  side  came  the  persons  who  applied  to  La  Mayeux  for  succor; 
an  antechamber  in  which  they  waited,  a  parlor  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, constituted  the  apartments  of  La  Mayeux,  along  witli  the  bed 
room,  which  Florine  has  just  entei'ed,  looking  about  her  witli  an  anxious 
and  alarmed  air,  scarcely  touching  the  carpet  with  the  tips  of  her  satin 
shoes,  holding  her  lireath,  and  listening  at  the  least  noise. 

Placing  the  candle  upon  the  chimney-piece,  she  took  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  chamber,  and  approached  the  mahogany  secreturi/,  surmounted  by 
well-filled  shelves.  The  key  had  been  left  in  the  drawers  of  this  piece  of 
furniture,  and  they  were  all  three  examined  by  Florine.  They  contained 
different  petitions  from  persons  in  distress,  and  various  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  La  Mayeux.  That  was  not  what  Florine  wanted.  Three 
card-board  boxes  were  placed  in  pigeon-holes  beneath  the  shelves.  These 
al80  were  vainly  explored,  and  Florine,  with  a  gesture  of  vexation,  looked 
and  listened  anxiously;  ilieu,  seeing  a  chest  of  drawers,  she  made  therein 
a  new  and  useless  search. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  little  door,  leading  to  a  dressing-room, 
Florine  entered  it,  and  looked,  at  first  without  success,  into  a  large  ward- 
robe, in  which  were  suspended  several  black  dresses,  recently  made  for 
La  Mayeux,  by  ordiTof  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Perceiving,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  wardrobe,  lialf  hidden  1)eneath  a  cloak,  a  very  shabby 
little  trunk,  Florine  opened  it  hastily,  and  found  there,  carefully  folded 
lip,  the  poor  old  garnieiits  in  wliiili  La  Mayeux  had  been  clad  when  she 
Jtftt  entered  tliis  opulent  mansion. 

Florine  started — an  involuntary  I'inotion  contracted  lier  features;  but 
ConBideriiiL,',  that  she  liad  not  liberty  to  indulge  lier  feelings,  but  only  to 
C^bey  the  implacable  orders  of  KodiDj  nhc  bttstil^'  clv»ed  both  trunk  aD4 
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?rarc'.robe,   and,  leaving   the   dressing-room,    returnee*,   into   tlie   bed- 
chamber. 

After  having  again  examined  the  secretary,  a  sndden  idea  occurred  to  her. 
Not  content  with  once  more  searcliing  tiie  card-board  boxes,  slie  drew 
oi\t  one  of  them  from  the  pigeon-liolc,  hoping  to  find  whfit  slie  sought 
behind  the  box;  her  first  attempt  failed,  but  tlie  second  was  more  suc- 
cessful. She  found  behind  the  middle  box,  a  paper-book  of  considerable 
thickness.  She  made  a  movement  of  surprise,  for  she  had  expected 
something  else;  yet  she  took  the  manuscript,  opened  it,  and  rapidly 
turned  over  the  leaves.  After  having  perused  several  pages,  she  mani- 
fested her  satisfaction,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  put  the  book  in  hep 
pocket';  but,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  replaced  it  where  she  had 
found  it.  arranged  everything  in  order,  took  her  candle,  and  quitted  the 
apartment  without  being  discovered — of  which,  indeed,  she  had  felt 
pretty  sure,  knowing  that  La  Mayeux  would  be  occupied  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  for  some  hours. 

******* 

The  day  after  the  researches  of  Florine,  La  Mayeux,  alone  in  her  bed- 
chamber, was  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  close  to  a  good  fire.  A  thick  car- 
pet covered  the  floor;  through  the  window-curtains  could  be  seen  the 
lawn  of  a  large  garden;  the  deep  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  reg- 
ular ticking  of  a  clock,  and  the  crackling  of  the  wood  upon  the  hearth. 

La  Mayeux,  her  two  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  gave  way 
to  a  feeling  of  happiness,  such  as  she  had  never  so  completely  enjoj^ed 
since  she  took  up  her  residence  at  the  hotel.  For  her,  accustomed  so 
long  to  critel  privations,  there  was  a  kind  of  inexpressible  charm  iu  the 
calm  silence  of  this  retreat — in  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  garden,  and 
above  all,  in  the  cou.sciousness  that  she  was  indebted  for  this  comfort- 
able position  to  the  resignation  and  energy  she  had  displayed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  severe  trials  which  had  now  ended  so  happily. 

An  old  woman,  with  a  mild  and  friendly  countenance,  who  had  been, 
by  the  express  desire  of  Adrienne,  attached  to  the  service  of  La  Mayeux, 
entered  the  room,  and  said  to  her:  "Mademoiselle,  a  young  man  wishes 
to  speak  to  you  on  pressing  business.    He  is  called  Agricola  Baudoin." 

At  this  name,  La  Mayeux  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy, 
blushed  slightly,  rose  and  ran  to  the  door,  which  led  to  the  parlor  in 
which  was  Agricola. 

"  Good  morning,  dear  La  Mayeux,"  said  the  smith,  cordially  embrac- 
ing the  young  girl,  whose  cheeks  biu-ued  crimson  beneath  those  fraternal 
kisses. 

"  Ah  me!"  cried  the  seamstress,  on  a  sudden,  as  she  looked  anxiously 
at  Agricola;  "what  is  that  black  band  on  thy  forehead?  Thou  hast  been 
wounded!" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  smith,  "  really  nothing.  Do  not  think  of  it, 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  presently.  But  first,  I  have  things  of  im- 
portance to  communicate." 

"Come  into  my  room  then;  we  shall  be  alone,"  said  La  Mayeux,  as 
she  went  before  Agricola. 

Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  uneasiness  which  was  visible 
on  the   countenance   of  Agricola,   he  could  not   forbear  smiling  with 

Eleasure,  as  he  entered  the  room  of  the  young  girl,  and  looked  around 
im. 

"  Excellent,  my  poor  Mayeux!  this  is  how  I  would  always  have  thee 
lodged.  I  recognize  here  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 
What  a  heart!  what  a  noble  mind! — Dost  know,  she  wrote  to  me 
the  day  before  yesterday,  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  done  foi'  her, 
and  sent  me  a  gold  pin  (very  plain),  which  she  said  I  ne^d  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept,  as  it  had  no  other  value  but  that  of  having  been  worn 
by  her  mother!  Thou  canst  not  tell  how  much  I  was  affected  by  the 
(JeUcacy  of  this  gift!" 
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"Nothing  must  astonish  thee  from  a  heart  like  hers,"  answered  La 
Jlayeux.     "But  thy  wound— thy  wound?" 

"  Presently,  my  good  Mayeux;  I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  thee.  Let 
us  begin  by  what  is  most  pressing,  for  I  want  thee  to  give  me  some  good 
aidvice  in  a  very  serious  case.  Thou  knowest  what  confidence  I  have  in 
thy  excellent  heart  and  judgment.  And  then  I  have  to  ask  of  thee  a 
service — oh,  a  great  service,''  added  the  smith,  in  an  earnest  and  almost 
solemn  tone,  which  astonished  La  Mayeux.  Then  he  resumed:  "  Let  OS 
begin  with  what  is  not  personal  to  myself."  ^ 

"Speak  quickly." 

"  Since  my  mother  went  with  Gabriel,  to  the  little  country  ciu-e  he  .has 
©btained,  and  since  my  father  lodges  with  Marshal  Simon  and  the  young 
ladies,  I  have  resided,  thou  knowest,  with  my  comrades,  at  Mr.  Hardy's 
factory,  in  the  common  dudling-house.  Now,  this  morning — but  first  I 
must  tell  thee  that  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  journey, 
is  again  absent  for  a  few  days  on  busmess.  This  morning,  then,  at  the 
hour  of  breakfast,  I  had  remained  at  work  a  little  after  the  last  stroke  of 
the  bell;  I  was  leaving  the  work-shop  to  go  to  our  eating-room,  when  I 
saw  entering  the  courtyard,  a  lady  who  had  just  got  ouf  of  a  hackney- 
coach.  I  remarked  that  she  was  fair,  though  her  veil  was  half  down; 
she  had  a  mild  and  pretty  countenance,  and  her  dress  was  that  of  a  fash- 
ionable person.  Struck  with  her  paleness  and  her  anxious,  frightened 
air,  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  anything.  '  Sir,'  said  she  to  me.  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  and  as  if  with  a  great  effort,  '  do  you  belong  to  this  factory?' 
'  Yes,  madame.'  'Mr.  Hardy  is  then  in  danger."  she  exclaimed.  'Mr. 
Hardy,  madame?  he  is  not  yet  returned  home.'  '  What:'  she  resumed, 
'  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  come  hither  yesterday  evening?  Was  he  not  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  some  of  the  machinery?'  As  she  pronounced  these 
Words  the  lips  of  the  poor  young  lady  trembled,  and  I  saw  large  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes.  'Thank  God,  madame,  all  this  is  entirely  false,' 
said  I,  '  for  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  returned,  and  indeed  is  only  expected  by 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.'  'You  are  quite  sure  that  he  has  not  re- 
turned? quite  sure  that  he  Is  not  hurt?'  resumed  the  pretty  young  lady, 
drying  her  eyes.  '  Quite  sure,  madame;  if  Mr.  Hardy  were  in  danger  I 
should  not  be  so  qujet  in  talking  to  you  about  him.'  'Ah!  thank  God! 
thank  God!'  cried  the  young  lady.  Then  she  expressed  to  me  her  grati- 
tude, with  so  happy,  so  feeling  an  air,  that  I  was  quite  touched  by  it. 
But  suddenly,  as  if  then  only  she  felt  ashamed  of  the  step  she  had  taken, 
she  let  down  her  veil,  left  me  precipitately,  went  out  of  the  courtyard, 
and  got  once  more  into  the  hackney-coach  that  had  broujiiht  her.  I  said 
to  myself:  '  This  is  a  lady  who  takes  great  interest  in  Mr.  Hardy,  and  who 
has  been  alarmed  by  a  false  report.'  " 

"She loves  bim,  doubtless,"  said  La  Mayeux,  much  moved,  "and,  in 
bex  anxiety,  she  perhaps  committed  an  act  of  imprudence,  in  coming  to 
inquire  after  him." 

"It  is  only  too  true.  I  saw  her  get  into  the  coach  with  interest,  for 
her  emotion  liad  infected  me.  The  coach  started-  and  what  did  I  see  a 
few  second.s  after?  A  cabriolet,  which  the  young  lady  could  not  have 
perceived,  for  it  had  been  hiddefi  by  an  angle  of  the  ^^;'.ll;  and  as  it 
turned  the  corner,  I  dibtinguished  perfectly  a  man  seated  at  the  side  of 
the  driver,  and  making  signs  to  him  to  take  the  same  road  as  the  hack- 
ney-<;<)ach." 

"The  poor  young  lady  was  followed,"  said  La  Mayeux,  anxiously. 

"No  doubt  of  it,  so  I  instantly  luistcned  after  the  coach,  reached  it, 
and,  through  the  blinds  that  were  let  down,  I  .said  to  the  young  lady, 
whilst  I  kept  running  by  the  side  of  the  coach-door:  'Take  care, 
madame;  you  are  followed  by  a  caljriolet.'  " 

"Well,  Agricola!  and  what  d'd  .she  answer?" 

"I  heard  her  exclaim,  'Groat  lb  avcul' with  an  accent  of  despair. 
Tbfi  coach  continued  its  course.    The  cabriojet  aooa  came  up  with  me; 
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I  saw,  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  a  great,  fat,  niddj'  man,  'who,  having 
watched  me  running  after  the  coach,  no  doubt  suspected  something,  for 
he  loolied  at  me  somewhat  uneasily." 

"  And  when  does  Mr.  Hardy  return?"  asked  La  Mayeux.  ' 

"To-morrow  or  the  day  after.  Now,  my  good  Mayeux,  advise  me. 
It  is  evident  that  this  young  lady  loves  Mr.  Hardy.  She  is  probably 
married,  for  she  looked  "so  embarrassed  when  she  spoke  to  me,  and  she 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror  on  learning  that  she  was  followed.  Wliat  shall  I 
do?  I  wi.shed  to  ask  advice  of  Falher  Simon,  but  he  is  so  very  strict  in 
such  matters— and  then  a  love  affair,  at  his  age!— whilst  thou,  who  art  so 
delicate  and  sensible,  my  good  Mayeux,  thou  wilt  understand  it  all." 

The  young  girl  started,  and  smiled  bitterly;  Agricola  did  not  pe^rceiv* 
it,  and  thus  continued:  "So  I  said  to  myself,  'There  is  only  La,  Ma- 
veux,  who  can  give  me  good  advice!  Suppose  Mr.  Hardy  returns  to-mop- 
vow,  shall  I  tell  him  what  has  passed,  or  not?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  La  Mayeux,  suddenly  interrupting  A.gricola, 
and  appearing  to  recollect  something;  "  when  I  went  to  the  Convent  de 
Saint-Marie,  to  ask  for  work  of  the  superior,  she  proposed  that  I  should 
be  employed  by  the  day,  in  a  house  in  which  I  was  to  watch,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  act  as  a  spy " 

"  What  a  ^\Tetch!" 

"  And  dost  know,"  said  La  Mayeux,  "  with  whom  I  was  to  begin  this 
odious  trade?  Why,  with  a  Madame  de  Fremont,  or  de  Bremont,  I  do 
not  remember  which,  a  very  religious  woman,  whose  daughter,  a  young 
married  lady,  received  visits  a  great  deal  too  frequent  (according  to  the 
superior)  from  a  certain  manufacturer." 

"  What  dost  thou  say?"  cried  Agricola.    '.'  This  manufacturer  was " 

"  Mr.  Hardy.  I  had  too  many  reasons  to  remember  that  name,  when 
it  was  pronounced  by  the  superior.  Since  that  day,  so  many  other 
events  have  taken  place,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  young  lady  is  the  one  of  whom  I  heard  speak 
at  the  convent." 

"  And  what  interest  had  the  superior  of  the  convent  to  set  a  spy  upon 
her,"  asked  the  smith. 

"  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  same  interest  still  exists,  since 
the  young  lady  was  followed,  and  perhaps,  at  this  hour,  is  discovered 
and  dishonored.  Ah!  it  is  dreadful!"  Then,  seeing  Agricola  start  sud- 
denly, La  Mayeux  added:  "  What,  then,  is  the  matter?" 

"  Yes — why  not?"'said  the  smith,  speaking  to  himself;  "why  maj'  not 
all  this  be  the  work  of  the  same  hand?  The  superior  of  a  convent 
may  have  a  private  understanding  with  an  abbe — but,  then,  for  what 
end?" 

"Explain  thyself,  Agricola,"  resumed  La  Mayeux.  "  And  then,  as  to 
thy  wound — where  didst  get  it?    Tell  me  that,  I  conjure  thee." 

"  It  is  of  my  wound  that  I  am  just  going  to  speak;  for,  in  truth,  tha 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  this  adventure  of  the  young  lady  seems  Xa 
connect  itself  with  other  facts." 

"How  so?" 

"  Thou  must  know  that,  for  the  last  few  days,  singular  things  are  pasS" 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  factorj'.  First,  as  we  are  in  Lent,  an 
abbe  from  Paris  (a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  they  say)  has  come  to  preach 
in  the  little  village  of  Villiers,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
our  works.  The  abbe  has  found  occasion  to  calumniate  and  attack  Mx. 
Hardy  in  his  sermons." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Mr.  Hardy  has  printed  certain  rules,  with  regard  to  our  work,  and 
the  rights  and  benefits  he  grants  us.  These  rules  are  followed  by  vari- 
ous maxims  as  noble  as  they  are  simple,  with  precepts  of  brotherly  love 
such  as  all  the  world  can  understand,  extracted  from  different  philoso- 
pblee  and  different  religions.    But  because  Mr.  Hardy  has  chosea  what 
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is  best  in  all  religions,  the  abbe  concludes  that  Mr.  Hardy  lias  no  reliprioii 
at  all,  and  he  lias  therefore  not  only  attacked  him  for  this  in  the  pulpltj 
but  has  denounced  our  factory  as  a  center  of  perdition  and  damnable 
corruption,  because,  on  Sundays,  instead  of  going  to  listen  to  his  ser- 
mons, or  to  drink  at  a  tavern,  our  comrades,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, pass  their  time  in  cultivating  their  little  gardens,  in  reading,  sing- 
ing in  chorus,  or  dancing  together  in  the  common  dwelling-house.  The 
abbe  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  jieighborhood  of  such  an 
assemblage  of  atheists,  as  he  calls  us,  might  draw  down  the  anger  of 
Heaven  upon  the  country — that  the  cholera  was  much  talked  of,  and 
that  very  possibly,  thanks  to  our  impious  presence,  the  plague  might  fali 
upon  all  our  environs." 

"But  to  tell  sucl:  things  to  ignorant  people,"  exclaimed  La  Mayeux, 
"  is  likely  to  excite  them  to  fatal  actions." 

"That  is  just  what  the  abbe  wants." 

"  What  dost  thou  tell  me?" 

"  The  people  of  the  environs,  still  more  excited,  no  doubt,  by  other 
agitators,  show  themselves  hostile  to  the  workmen  of  our  factory.  Their 
hatred,  or  at  least  their  envy,  has  been  turned  to  account.  Seeing  U3 
live  all  together,  well- lodged,  well  warmed,  and  comfortably  clad,  active, 
gay,  and  laborious,  their  jealousy  has  been  imbittered  by  the  sermons  of 
the  abbe,  and  by  the  secret  maneuvers  of  some  depraved  characters,  who 
are  known  to  be  bad  workmen,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Tiipeaud,  our 
rival.  All  this  excitement  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit:  there  have  been 
already  two  or  three  fights  between  us  and  our  neighbors.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  skirmishes  tliat  I  received  a  blow  with  a  stone  on  my  head." 

"Is  it  nothing  serious,  Agricola? —art  thou  quite  sure?"  said  La 
Mayeux,  anxiously. 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  I  tell  thee.  Put  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Hardy  hava 
not  confined  tliemselves  to  preaching.  They  have  brought  into  play 
tomething  far  more  dangerous." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  I,  and  nearly  all  my  comrades,  did  our  part  in  the  three  days  of 
July;*  but  we  are  not  disposed  at  ])resent,  and  for  good  reasons,  to  take 
up  aims  again.  Tliat  is  not  everybody's  opinion;  well,  we  do  not  blame 
others,  but  we  have  our  own  ideas;  and  Father  Simon,  who  is  as  brave 
a.s  his  son,  and  as  good  a  patriot  as  anj'  one,  approves  and  directs  us. 
Now,  for  some  days  past,  we  find  all  about  the  factory,  in  the  garden,  in 
the  courts,  printed  papers  to  this  effect:  '  You  are  selfish  cowards; 
because  chance  has  given  you  a  good  master,  you  remain  indifferent  to 
the  misfortunes  of  your  brothers,  and  to  the  means  of  emancipating 
them;  material  comforts  have  enervated  your  hearts.'  " 

"  Dear  me,  Agricolal  what  frightful  pciscvcnince  in  wickedness!" 

"Yes!  and  unfortunately  these  devices  have  their  effect  on  some  of 
our  younger  comrades.  As  the  appeal  was,  after  all,  to  proud  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  it  has  had  some  influence.  Already,  seeds  of  division 
have  shown  themselves  in  our  workshops,  where  before  all  were  united 
as  brothers.  A  secret  agitation  now  reigns  there.  Cold  suspicion  takes 
the  place,  with  some,  of  our  accustomed  cordiality.  Now,  if  I  tell  tlieo 
that  I  am  nearly  sure  these  printed  papers,  thrown  over  the  walls  of  our 
factory,  and  whicli  have  raised  these  little  .sparks  of  discord  amongst  us, 
haye  been  scattt-red  about  by  the  emissaries  of  this  same  preaching  abbe 
— would  it  not  seem  from  all  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  hap- 
pened tills  nifjrning  to  the  young  lady,  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  of  late  numer- 
ous enemiesy" 

"  J,ike  thee,  I  think  it  very  fearful,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux;  "  and 
It  la  no  serious,  that  Mr.  Hardy  alone  can  take  a  proper  decision  on  the 
HUbjcct.     As  for  what  happened  this  morning  to  the  young  ladj,  it 

*  The  Revolution  of  1880. 
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appears  to  mo'  that,  immediately  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Hardy,  thou 
'houldst  ask  for  an  interview  with  liim,  and,  however  delicate  such  u 
oommunicatidu  ni.iv  he,  tell  him  all  tliat  passed." 

"There  is  the  difficulty.  Shall  I  not  seem  as  if  wishing  to  pry  in.  > 
his  secrets?" 

"  If  the  young  lady  had  not  been  followed  I  should  have  shared  thy 
scruples.  But  she  was  watched,  and  is  evidently  in  danger.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  mv  opinion,  thy  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Ilurdy.  Suppose  (which  is 
not  improbable)  that  the  hidy  is  married;  would  it  not  be  better,  for  a 
thousand  reasons,  that  Mr.  Hardy  should  know  all?" 

"Thou  art  right,  my  sood  Mayeux;  I  will  follow  thy  advice.  Mr. 
Hardy  shall  know  everything.  But  now  tliat  we  have  spoken  of  others, 
I  have  to  speak  of  myself— yes,  of  myself— for  it  concerns  a  matter  on 
wkich  may  depend  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life,"  added  the  smith,  iu 
a  tone  of  seriousness,  which  struck  La  Mayeux. 

"Thou  knowest,"  resumed  Agricola,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "that, 
from  my  childhood,  1  liave  never  concealed  anythitig  from  thee — that  I 
have  toid  thee  everything— absolutely  everything." 

"I  know  it,  Agricola,  I  know  it,"  said  La  Mayeux,  stretching  out  her 
white  and  slender  hand  to  the  smith,  who  grasped  it  cordially,  and  thus 
continued:  "When  I  say  everything,  I  am  not  quite  exact — for  I  have 
always  concealed  from  thee  my  little  love-affairs— because,  though  we 
may  tell  almost  anything  to  a  sister,  there  are  subjects  of  which  nveought 
not  to  speak  to  a  g'ood  and  virtuous  girl,  such  as  thou  art." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Agricola.  I  had  remarked  this  reserve  on  thy  part," 
answered  La  Mayeux,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  heroically  repressing 
the  grief  she  felt;  "I  thank  thee." 

"  But  for  the  very  reason  that  I  maae  it  a  duty  never  to  speak  to  thee 
of  such  love-atTairs,  I  said  to  myself,  if  ever  it  ghould  happen  that  I  have 
a  serious  passion — such  a  love  as  makes  ore  think  of  .marriage — oh!  then, 
just  as  we  tell  our  sister,  even  before  our  father  and  mother,  my  good 
Mayeux  .shall  be  the  first  to  be  informed  of  it." 

"  Thou  art  very  kiiid,  Agricola." 

"Well,  then!  the  serious  passion  has  come  at  last.  lam  over  head 
and  ears  in  love,  and  I  think  of  marriage." 

At  these  words  of  Agricola,  poor  La  Mayeux  felt  herself  for  an  in- 
stant paralyzed.  It  seemed  as  if  all  her  blood  was  suddenly  frozen  in 
her  veins.  For  some  seconds  she  thought  she  was  going  to  die.  Her 
heart  ceased  to  beat;  she  felt  it,  not  l)reaking,  but  as  it  were  melting 
away.  Then,  the  first  dreadful  emotion  over,  like  those  martyrs  who 
fcund,  in  the  very  excitement  of  pain,  the  terrible  power  to  smile  iu 
*iie  midst  of  tortures,  the  unfortunate  girl  found,  in  the  fear  of  betray- 
ing the  secret  of  her  fatal  and  ridiculous  love,  an  almost  incredible 
energy.  She  raised  her  head,  looked  at  the  smith  calmly,  almost  serenely, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice:  "  Ah,  then!  it  is  a  serious  passion?" 

"That  is  to  say,  my  good  Mayeux,  that,  for  the  last  four  days,  I 
scarcely  live  at  all— or  live  only  upon  this  pas.sion." 

"It  is  only  since  four  days  that  thou  art  in  love?" 

"  Not  more — bat  the  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  ik." 

"  And  is  she  very  pretty?" 

"  Dark  hair — the  figure  of  a  nymph — fair  as  a  lily — blue  eyes,  as  large 
ds  that — and  as  mild,  as  good  as  thine  own." 

"  Thou  flatterest  me,  Agricola." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  Angela  that  I  flatter— for  so  is  she  called.  What  a 
pretty  name!    Is  it  not,  my  good  Mayeux?" 

"A  charming  name,"  said  the  poor  girl,  contrasting  bitterly  that 
graceful  appel'iition  with  her  own  nickname  of  La  Mayeux,  which  the 
gallant  Agricola  applied  to  her  without  thinking  of  it.  Then  she  lo' 
gurr'^d,  with  fearful  calmness:  "  A-ngela!  yes,  it  is  a  charming  name!" 

"  VVcU,  then!  imagine  to  yoursei.  tiiat  this  name  is  not  only  suited  t(/ 
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her  face  but  to  her  heart.    lu  a  word,  I  bi.'lieve  her  heart  to  be  almuA 
equal  to  thine." 

"  She  has  mj'  ej'es — she  has  my  heart,"  said  La  Mayeux,  smiling.  "  It 
is  singular,  how  like  we  are." 

Agricola  did  not  perceive  the  irony  of  despair  contained  in  these 
words  of  La  Mayeux.  He  resumed  with  a  tenderness  as  sincere  as  it 
was  inexorable:  "  Dost  think,  my  good  Mayeux,  that  I  could  ever  have 
fallen  seriously  in  love  with  any  one  who  had  not,  in  chai'acter,  heart 
and  mind,  something  very  like  thee?" 

"  Come,  brother,"  said  La  Mayeux,  smiling — yes,  the  unfortunate 
creature  had  the  strength  to  smile;  "come,  brother,  thou  art  in  a  gallant 
vein  to-day.  Where  didst  thou  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  beautiful 
young  person?" 

"She  is  only  the  sister  of  one  of  my  comrades.  Her  mother  is  the 
head  laundress  in  our  common  dwelling,  and  as  she  was  in  want  of  as- 
sistance, and  we  always  take  in  preference  the  relations  of  members  of 
the  association,  Madame  Bertin  (that  is  the  mother's  name)  sent  for  her 
daughter  from  Lille,  where  she  had  been  stopping  with  one  of  her  aunts, 
and,  for  the  last  five  days,  she  has  been  in  the  laundry.  The  first  even- 
ing I  saw  her,  I  passed  three  hours,  after  work  was  over,  in  talking  with 
her,  and  her  mother  and  brother;  and  the  next  day,  I  felt  that  my  heart 
was  gone;  the  day  after  that,  the  feeling  was  only  stronger— and  now  I 
am  quite  mad  about  her,  and  resolved  on  marriage — according  as  thou 
shalt  decide.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this;  everything  depends  upon 
thee.    I  shall  only  ask  my  father  and  mother's  leave,  after  I  have  thine." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,  Agricola." 

"  Thou  knowest  the  confidence  I  have  in  the  incredible  instinct  of 
thy  heart.  Many  times,  thou  hast  said  to  me:  '  Agricola,  love  this  per- 
son, love  that  person,  have  confidence  in  that  other ' — and  never  yet  wast 
thou  deceived.  Well!  thou  must  now  render  me  the  same  service.  Thou 
wilt  ask  permission  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  absent  thyself;  I 
will  take  thee  to  the  factory:  I  have  spoken  of  thee  to  Madame  Bertin 
and  her  daughter,  as  of  a  beloved  sister;  and,  according  to  thy  irapres- 
«ion  at  sight  ol  Angela,  I  will  declare  myself  or  not.  This  may  be 
childishness,  or  superstition,  on  my  part,  but  I  am  so  made." 

"Be  it  so,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  with  heroic  courage;  "  I  will  see 
Mademoiselle  Angela;  I  will  tell  thee  what  I  think  of  her— and  that  sia- 
cerelj'." 

"  I  know  it.    When  wilt  thou  come?" 

"  I  must  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  what  day  she  can  spare  me. 
I  will  let  thee  know." 

"Thanks,  my  good  Mayeux!"  said  Agricola,  warmly:  then  he  added, 
with  a  smile:  "  Bring  thy  best  judgment  with  thee— thy  holiday  judg- 
ment." 

"Do  not  make  a  jest  of  it,  brother,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  a  mild,  sad 
voice;  "  it  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  concerns  the  happiness  of  thy  whole 
life." 

At  tliis  moment  a  modest  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Come  in," 
said  La  May«ux,  and  Florine  appeared. 

"  Mademoiselle  bogs  that  you  will  come  to  her,  if  you  are  not  en- 
gaged," said  Florine  to  La  Mayeux. 

The  latter  ro.se,  and,  addres.sing  the  .smith,  said  to  him:  "PIea.se  wail 
a  moment,  J^gricola.  1  will  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovill*  what  day  I 
can  dispose  of,  and  I  will  come  and  tell  thee." 

So  saying,  the  young  girl  went  out,  leaving  Agricola  with  Florine. 

"  I  .slioukl  have  much  wisLod  to  jiay  my  respects  to  Mademoi.selle  do 
Cardoville,"  .said  Agricola,  "  but  I  tear  to  mtrude." 

" MadeniuLsellf  i.s  not  quite  well,  sir,"  .said  Florine,  "and  receives  no 
one  to-day.  I  am  sure  that,  as  Boon  ns  she  is  better,  she  will  be  quit© 
Tiwwed  to  Bcc  you,"  .   ^,_-- 

.  -,  v.  ,^ 
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Here  La  Maj^eux  returned,  and  said  to  Agricola:  "  If  thou  canst  fetch 
me  to-morrow,  about  three  o'clock,  so  as  not  to  lose  thy  whole  day,  w* 
will  go  to  the  factory,  and  thou  canst  bring  nje  back  in  the  evening." 

"  Then  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  my  good  Mayeux." 

"  At  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  Agricola." 

*  ****** 

The  evening  of  that  same  day,  when  all  was  quiet  in  the  hotel,  La 
Mayeux,  who  had  remained  till  ten  o'clock  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  re-entered  her  bed-chamber,  locked  the  door  after  her,  and  finding 
herself  at  length  free  and  um-estraiued,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  young  girl  wept  long — very  long. 

When  her  tears  at  length  ceased  to  flow,  she  dried  her  eyes,  approached 
the  xecretarg,  drew  one  of  the  boxes  from  the  pigeon-hole,  and,  taking 
from  this  hiding-place  the  manuscript  which  Florine  had  so  rapidly 
glanced  over  the  evening  before,  she  wrote  in  it  during  a  portion  of  the 
nigtit. 

CHAPTER  XIX, 

LA  MATBUX'S  JOURNAL. 

"VTe  have  said  that  La  Maj-eux  wrote  during  a  portion  of  the  night,  ia 
the  paper-book  discovered  the  previous  evening  by  Florine,  who  had  not 
ventured  to  take  it  away,  until  she  had  informed  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed her  of  its  contents,  and  until  she  had  received  their  final  orders 
on  the  subject. 

Let  us  explain  the  existence  of  this  i3*anuscript,  before  opening  it  to 
the  reader. 

From  the  day  in  which  La  Mayeux  first  became  aware  of  her  love  for 
Agricola,  the  first  word  of  this  manuscript  had  been  written. 

Endowed  with  an  essentially  expansive  character,  yet  always  feeling 
herself  restrained  by  the  dread  of  ridicule— a  dread  which,  in  its  painful 
exaggeration,  was  La  Mayeux's  only  weakness — to  whom  could  the  un- 
fortunate creature  have  confided  the  secret  of  that  fatal  passion,  if  not 
the  paper — to  that  mute  confidant  of  timid  and  suffering  souls,  that 
patient  friend;  silent  and  cold,  who,  if  it  makes  no  reply  to  heartrending 
complaints,  always  listens,  and  never  forgets? 

When  her  heart  was  overflowing  with  emotion,  sometimes  mild  and 
sad,  sometimes  harsh  and  bitter,  the  poor  seamstress,  finding  a  melan- 
choly charm  in  these  dumb  and  solitary  outpourings  of  the  soul,  now 
clothed  in  the  form  of  simple  and  touching  poetry,  and  now  in  unaf- 
fected prose,  had  accustomed  herself  by  degrees  not  to  confine  her  con- 
fidences to  what  immediately  related  to  Agricola;  for,  though  he  might 
be  mixed  up  with  all  her  thoughts,  other  reflections,  which  the  sight  of 
beauty,  of  happy  love,  of  maternity,  of  wealth,  of  misfortune,  called  up 
within  her,  were  so  impressed  with  the  influence  of  her  unfortunate 
personal  position,  that  she  would  not  even  have  dared  to  communicate 
them  to  him. 

Such  then  was  this  journal  of  a  poor  daughter  of  the  people,  weak, 
deformed,  and  miserable,  but  endowed  with  an  angelic  soul,  and  a  fine 
intellect,  improved  by  reading,  meditation,  and  solitude — pages  all  un- 
known, which  yet  contained  many  deep  and  striking  views,  both  as 
regards  men  and  things,  taken  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  fate 
bad  placed  this  unfortunate  creature. 

The  following  lines,  here  and  there  abruptly  interrupted  or  stained 
with  tears,  according  to  tlie  coirrent  ot  La  Mayeux's  various  emotions, 
on  hearing  of  Agricola's  deep  love  for  Angela,  formed  the  last  pages  of 
Jhis  journal: — 

"  Friday,  the  3d  March,  1832. 

"  T  had  passed  the  night  without  an,y  painful  dr'^ams.  This  mornij;^ 
%  lOM  with  uo  BOH-owf ul  preseutimeiit. 
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"I  was  ca'm  and  tranquil  when  Agricola  came. 

''  He  did'not  appear  to  me  agitated.  He  was  simple  and  affectionate^ 
&s  he  always  is.  He  spoke  to  me  of  events  relating  to  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
then,  without  transition,  without  any  hesitation,  he  said  t»  me:  '  fShicefour 
dai^a  I  am  desperately  in  love.  The  sentiment  is  so  serious  that  I  think  of 
viarj-iage.     I  have  come  to  consult  thee  about  it.'' 

"  That  was  how  this  overwhelming  revelation  was  made  to  me — nat- 
urally and  cordially— I  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  Agricola  on  the 
other,  as  if  we  had  talked  of  indifferent  things. 

"And  yet  no  more  is  needed  to  break  one's  heart.  Reenters,  em- 
braces you  like  a  brother,  sits  down,  talks — and  th^ 

"  Oh,  my  God.'  my  God!  my  head  begins  to  wander. 

"  I  feel  calmer  now.  Courage,  my  poor  heart,  courage!  Should  a  day 
of  misfortune  again  overwhelm  me,  I  will  read  these  lines  written  under 
the  impression  of  the  most  cruel  grief  I  can  ever  feel,  and  I  ■^ill  say  to 
myself:  '  What  is  the  present  woe  compared  to  the  past?' 

"My  grief  is  indeed  cruel! — it  is  illegitimate,  ridiculous,  shameful!  I 
should  not  dare  to  confess  it  even  to  the  most  tender  and  indulgent  of 
mothers. 

"Alas!  there  are  some  fearful  sorrows,  Avhich  yet  rightly  make  men 
shrug  their  shoulders  in  pity  or  contempt.  Alas!  there  are  some  misfort- 
unes which  are  treated  as  crimes. 

"  Agricoia  has  asked  me  to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  young  girl,  to 
whom  he  is  passionately  attached,  and  whom  he  will  marry,  if  the  in- 
stinct of  my  heart  should  approve  this  mamage.  That  thought  is  the 
most  painful  of  all  those  which  have  tortured  me,  since  he  so  pitilessly 
announced  this  love. 

"  Pitilessly?— no,  Agricola — no,  my  Tjrother — forgive  me  this  unjust  cry 
of  pain!  Dost  thou  know,  canst  thou  even  suspect,  that  I  love  thee 
better  than  thou  lovest,  better  than  thou  canst  ever  love,  this  charming 
creature? 

'■'■  Dark-haired— the  figure  of  a  nymph— fair  as  a  lily — with  blue  eyes — as 
large  as  that — and  almost  as  mild  as  thine. 

"That  is  the  portrait  he  drew  of  her. 

"Poor  Agricola!  how  would  he  have  suffered,  had  he  known  that  every 
one  of  his  words  was  tearing  my  heart! 

"Never  did  I  so  strongly  feel  the  deep  commiseration  and  tender  pity, 
inspired  by  a  good,  atl'cctionate  being,  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
ignorance,  gives  you  your  death-wound  with  a  smile. 

"  We  do  not  blame  him — no — we  pity  him  to  the  full  extent  of  the  grief 
ttiat  he  would  feel  on  learning  the  pain  he  had  caused  us. 

"It  is  strange!  but  never  did  Agricola  appear  to  me  more  handsome 
than  this  morning.  His  manly  countenance  was  slightly  agitated,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  uneasiness  of  that  young  and  pretty  lady.  As  I  listened  to 
hitn  describing  the  agony  of  a  woman  who  runs  the  risk  of  ruin  for  the 
man  she  loves,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  violently,  my  hands  wore  burning,  a 

fioft  languor  carao  over  me Ridiculous  folly!  have  I  the  right  to 

feftl  tlius? 

"  I  remember  that,  whilst  he  spoke,  I  took  a  rapid  glance  at  the  glass. 
1  felt  proud  that  I  was  so  well  dressed;  he  had  not  even  remarked  it;  but 
no  matter — it  Kc<;mt'd  to  me  that  my  cap  suited  me,  that  my  liair  was 
Bmoolli,  my  look  mild 

"  I  found  Agricola  so  handsome  that  I  almost  began  to  think  myself 
less  ugly— no  doubt  to  excuse  myself  in  my  own  eyes  for  daring  to  love 
him. 

"After  all,  what  bas  happened  to-day  roust  have  happened  one  clay  or 
t<b«  etborl 
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"  Yes,  viiat  is  consoling— like  the  thoughts  that  death  is  Lathing,  be- 
cause it  must  come  at  last — to  those  wlio  are  in  love  with  life! 

"That  which  has  always  preserved  me  from  suicide  —  the  last  re- 
fiource  of  the  unfortunate,  who  prefer  trusting  in  God  to  remaining 
amongst  his  creatures — is  the  sense  of  duty.  One  must  not  only  think 
of  one's  self. 

"  And  I  said  also:  '  God  is  good — always  good — since  the  most  wretched 
beings  find  opportunities  for  love  and  devotion.'  How  is  it  tliat  I,  so 
weak  and  poor,  liave  always  found  means  to  be  helpful  and  useful  to 
some  one? 

'  "  Thus,  even  to-day,  I  felt  tempted  to  make  an  end  with  life — Agricola 
and  his  mother  had  no  longer  need  of  me — yes,  but  the  unfortunate 
creatures  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has  commissioned  me  to 
watch  over? — but  my  benefactress  herself,  though  she  has  affectionately 
reproached  me  with  the  tenacity  of  my  suspicious  in  regard  to  (hat  pian? 
— I  am  more  than  ever  alarmed  for  her — I  feel  that  she  is  more  than 
ever  in  dangei-— more  than  ever,  I  have  faith  in  the  utility  of  my  pres- 
ence near  her. 

"  I  must  then  live. 

"  Live — to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  young  girl,  whom  Agricola  pas- 
sionately loves? 

"Good  heaven!  why  have  I  always  known  grief,  and  never  hate? 
There  must  be  a  bitter  pleasure  in  hating.  So  many  people  hate! — 
Perhaps  I  may  hate  this  young  girl — Angela,  as  he  called  her,  when  he 
said  with  so  much  simplicity:  '  A  charming  name,  is  it  iwt^  La  Maijevxf 

"  Compare  this  name,  which  recalls  an  idea  so  full  of  grace,  with  the 
ironical  symbol  of  my  deformity! 

"Poor  Agricola!  poor  brother!  goodness  is  then  sometimes  as  blind  as 
malice. 

"  I  hate  this  young  girl? — And  why?  Did  she  deprive  me  of  the  beauty 
■which  charms  Agricola?    Can  I  find  fault  with  her  for  being  beautiful? 

"  When  I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  consequences  of  my  ugliness, 
I  asked  myself  ^vith  bitter  curiosity,  why  the  Creator  had  endowed  his 
creatures  so  unequally. 

"The  habit  of  pain  had  allowed  me  to  reflect  calmly,  and  I  have  fin- 
ished by  persuading  myself  that  to  beauty  and  ugliness  are  attached  two 
most  noble  emotions  of  the  soul — admiration  and  compassion! 

"  Those  Avho  are  like  me  admire  beautiful  persons — such  as  A  ngela,  such 
as  Agricola — and  tliese  in  their  turn  feel  a  touching  pity  for  such  as  I 
am. 

"  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  one's  self,  one  has  very  foolish  hopes.  Because 
.Agricola,  from  a  feeling  of  propriety,  had  never  .spoken  to  me  of  his  love- 
affairs,  I  sometimes  persuade  myself  that  he  had  none — that  he  loved  me, 
and  tliat  the  fear  of  ridicule  alone  was  with  him,  as  with,  me,  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  confessing  it.  Yes,  I  have  even  made  verses  on  that  sub- 
ject—and those,  1  think,  not  the  worst  I  have  written. 

"  Mine  is  a  singular  position!  If  I  love,  I  am  ridiculous;  if  any  love 
me,  he  is  still  more  ridiculous. 

"  How  did  I  come  so  to  forget  that,  as  to  have  suffered  and  to  suffer 
what  I  do?  But  blessed  be  that  suffering,  since  it  has  not  engendered 
hate — no;  for  I  will  not  hate  this  young  girl — I  will  perform  the  part  of 
a  sister  to  the  last;  I  will  follow  the  guidance  of  ray  heart;  I  have  the  in- 
stinct of  preserving  others — my  heart  will  teach  and  enlighten  me. 

,  "  My  only  fear  is,  that  I  shall  burst  into  tears  when  I  see  her,  and  not 
be  able  to  conquer  my  emotion.  Oh,  then !  what  a  discovery  for  Agricola 
— a  discovery  of  the  mad  love  he  has  inspired! — Oh,  never!  the  day  in 
which  he  knew  that,  would  be  the  last  of  my  life.  There  would  then  be 
within  me  something  stronger  than  duty — tlie  longing  to  escape  from 
shame — incurable  shame  that  would  burn  me  like  a  iiot  iron. 

"  No,  no;  I  will  be  caioi.    Besides,  did  1  not  just  now,  wb^u  with  him. 
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bear  courageously  a  terrible  trial?    I  ■will  be  calm.    My  personal  feeling* 
must  not  darken  the  second-sight  which  I  possess  for  those  I  love. 

"Oh!  painful,  painful  task!  for  the  fear  of  yielding  Involuntarily  to 
evil  sentiments  must  not  render  me  too  indulgent  toward  this  young 
^rl.  I  might  compromise  the  happiness  of  Agricola,  since  my  decision 
is  to  guide  his  choice. 

"  Poor  creature  that  I  am!  How  I  deceive  myself  I  Agricola  asks  mf 
advice,  because  he  thinks  that  I  shall  not  have  the  melancholy  courage 
to  oppose  his  passion;  or  else  he  would  say  to  me:  'No  matter — I  love; 
and  I  brave  the  future!' 

"  But  then,  if  my  advice,  if  the  instincts  of  my  heart,  are  not  to  guide 
kim — if  his  resolution  is  taken  beforehand — of  what  use  will  be  to-mor- 
row's painful  mission? 

"Of  what  use?    To  obey  him.     Did  he  not  say:  Come! 

"  In  thinking  of  my  devotion  for  him,  how  many  times,  in  the  secret 
depths  of  my  heart,  I  have  asked  myself  if  the  thought  had  ever  occun-ed 
to  him,  to  love  me  otherwise  than  as  a  sister;  if  it  had  ever  struck  him, 
what  a  devoted  wife  he  would  have  in  me! 

"  And  why  should  it  have  occurred  to  him?  As  long  as  he  wished,  as 
long  as  he  may  still  wish,  I  have  been  and  I  shall  be  as  devoted  to  him, 
as  if  I  were  his  wife,  sister,  mother.  Why  should  he  desire  what  he 
already  possesses? 

"  Married  to  him — oh,  GodI— the  dream  is  mad  as  ineffable.  These 
thoughts  of  celestial  sweetness, which  include  all  sentiments  from  sisterly 
to  maternal  love — these  thoughts  and  sentiments,  are  they  not  forbidden 
to  me,  on  pain  of  ridicule,  as  distressing  as  if  I  wore  dresses  and  orna- 
ments that  my  ugliness  and  deformity  would  render  absurd? 

"  I  wonder,  if  I  were  now  plunged  in  the  most  cruel  distress,  whether  I 
should  suffer  as  much  as  I  do,  on  hearing  of  Agricola's  intended  mar- 
riage? Would  hunger,  cold,  misery,  in  some  respects  diminish  this  dread- 
ful pain? — or  is  it  the  dreadful  pain  that  would  make  me  forget  hunger, 
cold,  and  misery? 

"  No,  no;  this  irony  is  bitter.  It  is  not  well  in  me  to  speak  thus.  Why 
this  deep  grief?  In  what  have  the  affection,  tlie  esteem,  the  respect  of 
Agricola  changed  toward  me?  I  complain — but  how  would  it  be,  kind 
heaven!  if  as,  alas!  it  too  often  happens,  I  were  beautiful,  loving,  de- 
voted, and  he  had  chosen  another,  less  beautiful,  less  loving,  less 
devoted? — Should  I  not  be  a  thousand  times  more  unhappy?  for  then  I 
might,  I  must  blame  him — whilst  now  I  can  find  no  fault  with  him  for 
never  having  thought  of  a  union  which  was  impossible,  because  ridic- 
ulous. 

"  And  had  he  wished  it,  could  I  ever  have  had  the  selfishness  to  con- 
sent to  it? 

"  I  began  to  write  the  first  pages  of  this  journal  as  I  began  these  last, 
my  heart  steeped  in  bitterness — and  as  I  went  on,  committing  to  paper 
what  I  could  have  intrusted  to  no  one,  my  soul  grew  calm,  and  Resigna- 
tion came — Resignati<jii,  my  chosen  saint,  who,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  suffers  and  loves  at  all  times,  and  hopes  never." 

******* 

These  words  were  the  last  of  the  journal.  It  was  clear,  from  the  mark 
of  abundant  tears,  that  the  unfortunate  creature  had  often  paused  to 
weep. 

In  fact,  worn  out  by  so  many  emotions.  La  Mnyeux,  late  in  the  night, 
had  replaced  the  book  behind  the  cnrd-board  box,  not  tliut  she  thought 
It  safer  there  than  elsewhere  (she  hiid  no  suspicion  of  tiic  slightest  need 
for  Hucli  precaution),  but  because  it  was  more  out  of  the  way  than  in 
any  of  the  drawers  of  the  wcrctary,  which  she  fr(>quently  opened  In  pres- 
ence of  other  people. 

Determined  to  perfoT'"  her  ttouM^eous  promise  and  accomplish  h«C 
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Ike^  to  the  end,  she  waited  the  next  day  for  Agricola,  and,  firm  in  her 
heroic  resolution,  went  with  the  smith  to  Mr.  Hardy's  factory. 

Florine,  informed  of  the  departure  of  La  Mayeux,  but  detained  a  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  attendance  on  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  preferred 
waiting:  for  night  to  perform  the  new  orders  she  had  asked  and  received, 
since  she  had  communicated  by  letter  the  contents  of  LaMayeux's  jour- 
nal. Certain  not  to  be  surprised,  she  entered  the  chamber  of  the  young 
seaniPtress  as  soon  as  the  night  was  come. 

Knowing  the  place  where  she  could  find  the  manuscript,  she  went 
straight  to  the  .secretary,  took  out  the  box,  and  then,  drawing  from  her 
pocket'a  sealed  letter,  prepared  to  leave  it  in  the  place  of  the  manuscript, 
which  she  was  to  carry  away  with  her. 

At  this  moment  she  trembled  so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to  support 
herself  an  instant  by  the  table.  Every  good  sentiment  was  not  extinct 
in  the  heart  of  Florine;  she  obeyed  passively  the  orders  she  received,  but 
she  felt  painfully  how  hon-ible  and  infamous  was  her  conduct.  If  only 
herself  had  been  concerned,  she  woxjld  no  doubt  have  had  the  courage 
to  risk  all,  rather  than  submit  to  tliis  odious  despotism;  but,  unfort- 
unately, it  was  not  so,  and  her  ruin  would  have  caused  the  mortal  despair 
of  another  person,  whom  she  loved  better  than  life  itself.  She  resigned 
herself,  then,  not  without  cruel  anguish,  to  acts  of  abominable  treachery. 

Though  she  hardly  ever  knew  for  what  end  she  acted,  and  this  was  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  La  Mayeux's  journal,  she 
foresaw  vaguely  that  the  substitution  of  this  sealed  letter  for  the  man- 
uscript would  have  fatal  consequences  for  La  Mayeux,  for  she  remem- 
bered Rodin's  declaration,  that  it  was  time  to  finish  with  the  young  seam- 
stress. 

■^STiat  did  he  mean  by  those  words?  How  would  the  letter,  that  she 
WHS  charged  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  journal,  contribute  to  bring  about 
this  result? 

She  did  not  know — but  she  understood  that  the  clear-.sighted  devotion 
of  La  Mayeux  justly  alarmed  the  enemies  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
and  that  she  (Florine)  herself  wished,  from  one  day  to  the  other,  to  have 
her  perfidy  detected  by  the  young  needlewoman. 

This  last  fear  put  an  end  to  the  hesitations  of  Florine;  she  placed  the 
letter  behind  the  box,  and,  hiding  the  manuscript  under  her  apron,  cau- 
tiously withdrew  from  La  Mayeux's  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  JOURNAL  CONTINUED. 

Retukned  into  her  own  room,  some  hours  after  she  had  concealed 
there  the  manuscript  abstracted  from  La  Mayeux's  apartment,  Florino 
yielded  to  her  curiosity,  and  determined  to  look  through  it. 

She  soon  felt  a  growing  interest,  an  involuntary  emotion,  as  she  read 
more  of  these  private  thoughts  of  the  young  seamstress. 

Amongst  many  pieces  of  verse,  which  all  breathed  a  passionate  love 
for  Agricola — a  love  so  deep,  simple  and  sincere  that  Florine  was  touched 
by  it,  and  forgot  the  deformity  of  La  Ma.veux — amongst  many  pieces  of 
verse,  we  say,  were  divers  other  fragments,  thoughts,  and  narratives,  re- 
lating to  a  variety  of  facts.  We  shall  quote  some  of  them,  in  order  to 
explain  the  profound  impression  that  their  perusal  made  upon  Florine. 
FmgmenU  frcnn  the  Journal  qf  La  JIaijeux. 

"  It  is  my  birthday.  Until  this  evening,  I  had  cherished  a  foolish 
hope. 

"Yesterday  I  went  down  to  Madame  Baudoin's,  to  dress  a  little 
wound  she  had  in  her  leg.  When  I  entered  the  room  Agricola  was  there. 
No  doubt  he  was  talking  of  me  to  his  mother,  for  they  stopped  when  I 
came  in,  and  exchanged  a  meaning  smile.  Then,  in  passing  the  draw- 
ers, X  saw  a  paste-board  box,  witb  a  piQcushion-lid,  and  I  felt  myself 
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blushing  wifh  joj'— for  I  thought  this  little  present  was  destined  fornte. 
But  I  pretended  not  to  see  it. 

"  Whilst  I  was  on  my  knees  before  his  mother,  Agricola  went  out.  I 
remarked  that  he  took  the  little  box  with  him.  Never  has  Madame  Bau- 
doin  been  more  tender  and  motherly  than  she  was  this  morning.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  she  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual.  '  It  is  to  send  me 
away  sooner,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  that  I  may  enjoy  the  surprise  Agricola 
has  prepared  for  me.' 

"  How  my  heart  beat  as  I  ran  fast,  very  fast,  up  to  my  closet!  I  stop- 
ped a  moment  before  opening  the  door,  that  my  happiness  might  last 
the  longer. 

"  At  last  I  entered  the  room,  my  eyes  swimming  with  tears  of  joy.  I 
looked  upon  my  table,  my  chair,  my  bed — there  was  nothing.  The  lit- 
tle box  was  not  to  be  found.  My  heart  sank  within  me.  Then  I  said  to 
myself:  'It  will  be  for  to  morrow — this  is  only  the  eve  of  my  birthday.' 

"  The  day  is  gone.  Evening  is  come.  Nothing.  The  pretty  box  was 
not  for  me!  It  had  a  pincusiiion-cover.  It  was  only  suited  for  a  woman. 
To  whom  has  Agricola  given  it? 

"  I  suffer  a  good  deal  just  now. 

"  It  was  a  childish  idea  that  I  connected  with  Agricola's  wishing  me 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it;  but  it 
would  have' proved  to  me,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  I  have  another  name 
besides  that  of  La  Mayeux,  which  they  always  apply  to  me.* 

"My  susceptibility  on  this  head  IS  unfortunately  so  stubborn,  that  1 
cannot  help  feeling  a  momentary  pang  of  mingled  shame  and  sorrow, 
every  time  that  I  am  called  La  3Iayeux,  and  yet  I  have  had  no  other 
name  from  infancy. 

"It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  should  have  been  so  happy  if  Agri- 
cola had  taken  this  opportunity  to  call  me  for  once  by  my  own  humble 
name — Magdalen. 

"  Happily,  he  will  never  know  these  wishes  and  these  regrets!" 

More  and  more  touched  by  this  page  of  simple  grief,  FJorine  turned 
over  several  leaves,  and  thus  continued: 

"  I  liave  just  been  to  the  funeral  of  poor  little  Victorine  Herbin,  our 
neighbor.  Pier  father,  a  journeymau  upholsterer,  is  gone  to  work  at  so 
much  a  month,  far  from  Paris.  She  died  at  niiieteen  years  of  age,  with- 
out a  relation  near  her.  Her  agony  was  not  long.  The  good  woman, 
who  attended  her  to  the  last,  told  us  that  she  only  pronounced  these 
words:  'At  length!— at  length!'— and  that  with  an  air  of  saliifactmi, 
added  the  nurse. 

"Dear  child!  she  had  become  so  miserable.  At  fifteen  years  of  age, 
ehe  was  a  rose-bud — so  pretty,  so  fresh-looking,  with  her  light  hair  as 
soft  as  silk;  but  she  wasted  away  by  degrees — her  trade  of  picJ,ii!</  »mi'- 
/re«.v.s  killed  het.  She  was  slowly  poisoned  by  the  emanatioiu^  ot  tlie 
wool.  They  were  all  the  wor.se,  that  she  worked  almost  entirely  for  the 
poor,  who  have  nothing  to  lie  upon. 

"She  had  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  the  resignation  of  an  angel.  She 
always  said  to  me,  in  her  little  mild  voice,  broken  by  a  dry  and  frequent 
cough:  'I  have  not  long  to  live,  breathing,  as  I  do,  lime  and  vitriol  all 
day  long.     I  spit  blood,  and  have  spasms  that  make  me  faint.' 

"  '  Why  not  change  your  trade?'  have  I  said  to  her. 

'"  And  the  time  to  make  anotla-r  apprenticeship?'  .she  would  answer; 
'and  then,  it  Is  now  too  late.  I  foe!  tliat  1  am  done  for.  It  is  not  my 
fault,'  add<;d  the  good  creature,  '  for  I  did  not  choose  my  employment. 
My  father  would  have  it  so;  luckily  he  can  do  without  me.  And  then, 
you  see,  when  one  is  dead,  one  cares  for  nothing,  and  has  no  f°.ar  of 
starvation.' 

*  The  word  here  translated  birt/alay,  as  more  In  accordancw  wi*h  Eng 
ILsb  usage,  1b,  in  reality, /«.<(h><Uo'-  ^trtimiay—tkii  feast  of  the  saint,  aft«r 
Wttow  the  person  is  christened.      ,   .  ^^ 
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"  Victorine  nttered  that  sad  truism  rery  sincerely,  and  with  a  sort  of 
satisfaction.     Therefore  she  died,  repeating:  At  length  /  at  length! 

"It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  labor,  by  which  the  poor  man  earns  his 
daily  bread,  often  becomes  a  long  suicide! 

"I  said  this  the  other  day  to  Agricola;  he  answered  me,  tJiat  there 
were  many  other  fatal  employments;  those  who  use  a<ptafo7-tis,  white  lead, 
or  mi)iium,  for  instance,  are  sure  to  take  incurable  maladies  of  which 
they  die. 

'"Dost  know,'  added  Agricola,  'what  they  say  when  they  start  forj 
those  fatal  works?     Why,  We  are  going  to  the  slaughter-hoiu^.''  ^i 

"  That  word  made  me  tremble  with  its  terrible  truth. 

"  'And  all  this  takes  place  in  our  day,'  said  I  to  him,  with  an  aching 
heart;  'and  it  is  well  known.  And,  amongst  so  many  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  no  one  thinks  of  the  mortality  which  decimates  his  brothers, 
thus  forced  to  eat  homicidal  bread!' 

" '  What  wouldst  thou  have,  my  poor  Mayeux?'  answered  Agricola. 
•  When  the  people  are  to  be  incorporated,  that  they  may  get  killed  in 
war,  all  pains  are  taken  with  them.  But  when  they  are  to  be  organized, 
so  as  to  live  in  peace,  no  one  cares  about  it,  except  ]\Ir.  Hardy,  my  mas- 
ter. People  say:  Bah!  hunger,  misery,  and  sufl:>ring  of  the  laboring 
classes — what  is  that  to  us?  that  is  not  politics.  T/iey  are  deceived,^  added 
Agricola;  '  it  is  moke  than  politics.' 

"  As  Victorine  had  not  left  anything  to  pay  for  the  service  in  the  church, 
there  was  only  the  presentation  of  the  body  under  the  porch;  for  there 
is  not  even  a  mass  for  the  poor.  Then,  as  they  could  not  give  eighteen 
francs  to  the  curate,  no  priest  accompanied  the  coflBn  to  the  common 
grave. 

''If  funerals,  thus  abridged  and  cut  short,  are  siifiScient  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  why  invent  other  and  longer  forms?  Is  it  from  cupidity? 
— If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  sufficient,  why  make  the  poor  man 
the  only  victim  of  this  insufficiency? 

"  But  why  trouble  ourselves  about  the  pomp,  the  incense,  the  chants, 
of  which  they  are  so  sparing  or  so  liberal?  Of  what  use?  and  for  what 
purpose?  They  are  vain  and  terrestrial  things,  for  which  the  soul  will 
care  nothing,  when,  radiant,  it  ascends  toward  its  Creator." 

"Yesterday,  Agricola  made  me  read  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  in 
which  violent  blame  and  bitter  irony  are  by  turns  employed,  to  attack 
what  they  call  the  baneful  tendencies  of  some  of  the  people,  to  improve 
themselves,  to  write,  to  read  the  poets,  and  sometimes  to  make  verses. 

"  Material  enjoyments  are  forbidden  us  by  poverty.  Is  it  humane  to 
reproach  us  for  seeking  the  enjoyments  of  the  mind? 

"  W' hat  harm  can  it  do  any  one,  if,  every  evening,  after  a  day  of  toil,  t 
remote  from  all  pleasure,  I  amuse  myself,  unknown  to  all,  in  making  at 
few  verses,  or  in  writing  in  this  journal  the  good  or  bad  impressions  I| 
have  received? 

"  Is  Agricola  the  worse  workman,  because,  on  returning  home  to  his 
mother,  he  employs  the  Sunday  in  composing  some  of  those  popular 
songs  which  glorify  the  fruitful  labors  of  the  artisan,  and  say  to  all: 
Hope  and  fraternity?  Does  he  not  make  a  more  worthy  use  of  his  time 
than  if  he  spent  it  in  a  tavern? 

"Ah!  those  who  blame  us  for  these  innocent  and  noble  diversions, 
which  relieve  oar  painful  toils  and  sufferings,  deceive  themselves  when 
they  think,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is  raised  and  refined,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  bear  with  privations  and  misery,  and  that  so  the  irrita- 
tion increases  against  our  more  favored  brethren. 

"  Admitting  even  this  to  be  the  case — and  it  is  not  so — is  it  not  better 
to  have  an  intelligent,  enlightened  enemy,  to  whose  heart  and  reason  you 
may  address  yourself,  than  a  stupid,  ferocious,  implacable  foe? 

"But,  no;  enmities  disappear  as  the  mind  becomes  enlightened,  and 
<lie  liorizon  of  compassion  extends  itself.    We  thus  learu  to  uodei^ 
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stand  moral  afflictions.  We  discover  that  the  rich  also  have  to  suffef 
terrible  pains,  and  that  brotherhood  in  misfortune  is  already  a  link  of 
sympathy. 

"Alas!  they  also  have  to  mourn  bitterly  for  idolized  children,  beloved 
mistresses,  revered  mothers;  with  them  also,  especially  amongst  tha 
women,  there  are,  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  grandeur,  many  broken 
hearts,  many  suffering  souls,  many  tears  shed  in  secret. 

"  Let  them  not  then  be  alarmed.  By  becoming  their  equals  in  intelli- 
gence, the  people  will  learn  to  pity  the  rich,  if  good  and  unhappy — and 
to  pity  them  still  more,  if  contented  and  wicked." 

"  What  happiness!  what  a  joyful  day!  I  am  giddy  with  delight.  Oh, 
yes!  man  is  good,  humane,  charitable.  Oh,  yes!  the  Creator  has  im- 
planted within  him  every  generous  instinct — and,  unless  he  be  a  mon- 
strous exception,  he  never  does  evil  willingly. 

"  Here  is  what  I  saw  just  now.  I  will  not  wait  for  the  evening  to  writ© 
It  down,  for  my  heart  would,  as  it  were,  have  time  to  cool. 

"I  had  gone  to  carry  home  some  work,  that  was  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
I  was  passing  the  Place  du  Temple.  At  a  few  steps  from  me  I  saw  a 
child  about  twelve  years  old,  at  most,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  weather,  dresse  in  a  shabby  and  ragged  smock-frock  and 
trousers,  leading  by  the  bridle  a  tall  and  large  cart-horse,  with  his 
harness  still  on.  From  time  to  time,  the  horse  stopped  short,  and  re- 
fused to  advance.  The  child,  who  had  no  whip,  pulled  in  vain  at  the 
bridle.  The  horse  remained  motionless.  Then  the  poor  little  fellow 
cried  out:  '  Oh,dear!  Oh^dearP  and  began  to  weep  bitterly,  looking  round 
him  as  if  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  passers-by. 

"  His  dear  little  face  was  impressed  with  so  heart-piercing  a  sorrow, 
that,  without  reflecting,  I  made  an  attempt  at  which  I  can  now  only 
smile,  I  must  have  presented  so  grotesque  a  figure. 

"I  am  so  horribly  afraid  of  horses,  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  public  gaze.  No  matter,  I  took  courage,  and,  hav- 
ing an  umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  approached  the  horse,  and  with  the 
impetuosity  of  an  ant  that  strives  to  move  a  large  stone  with  a  little 
piece  of  straw,  1  struck  with  all  my  strength  on  the  croup  of  the  rebel- 
lious animal. 

"  '  Ah,  thanks!  my  good  lady,'  exclaimed  the  child,  drying  his  eyes; 
'  hit  him  again,  if  you  please.     Perhaps  he  will  get  up.' 

"I  began  again,  heroically;  but,  alas!  either  from  obstinacy  or  lazi- 
ness, the  horse  bent  his  knees,  and  stretched  himself  out  upon  the 
ground;  then,  getting  entangled  with  his  harness,  he  tore  it,  and  broke 
his  great  wooden  collar.  I  had  drawn  back  quickly,  for  fear  of  receiv- 
iTig  a  kick.  At  this  new  disaster,  the  child  could  only  throw  himself  on 
his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  clasping  his  hands  and  sobbing, 
and  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  despair:  '  Help!  help!' 

"  The  cry  was  heard;  several  of  the  passcr.s-by  gathered  round,  and  a 
more  efficacious  correction  than  mine  was  administered  to  the  restive 
horse,  who  rose  in  a  sad  state,  and  without  harness. 

" '  My  master  will  beat  me,'  cried  the  poor  child,  as  his  tears  re- 
doubled; '1  am  already  two  hours  after  time,  for  the  horse  would  not 
^o,  and  now  he  has  broki^n  his  harness.  My  master  will  beat  me,  and 
turn  me  away.  O  dear!  what  will  become  of  me!  I  have  no  father,  nor 
ni  other.' 

"  At  these  words,  pronounced  with  a  heart-rending  accent,  a  worthy 
old  (lame  of  the  Temple,*  who  was  amongst  the  spectators,  exclaimed 
with  a  kindly  air:  '  No  father,  nor  mother!  Do  not  grieve  so,  my  poor 
little  fellow;  the  Temple  can  supply  everything.     We  will  mend  thy  har* 

*  A  dealer  in  old  clothes,  old  furniture,  etc.  The  Temple  is  the  Mo»r« 
flcld«  and  Monmouth-street  of  Pam. 
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ness,  and,  if  my  gossips  are  lilie  me,  thou  shalt  not  go  away  bare-headed 
•r  bare-footed,  in  such  weather  as  this.' 

"This  proposition  was  received  with  acclamation;  they  surrounded 
both  horse  and  cliild:  some  were  occupied  in  mending  the  harness,  then 
one  supplied  a  cap,  another  a  pair  of  stockings,  another  some  shoes, 
and  another  a  good  jacket;  in  a  quarter, of  an  hour,  the  child  was 
warmly  clad,  the  harness  repaired,  and  a  tall  lad  of  eighteen,  brandish- 
ing a  whip,  which  he  cracked  close  to  the  ears  of  the  horse  by  way  of 
warning,  said  to  the  little  boy,  who,  gazing  first  at  his  new  clothes,  and 
then  at  the  good  woman,  believed  himself  the  hero  of  a  fairy-tale: 
*  Where  does  thy  master  live,  my  good  lad?' 

*"  At  the  Qiiai  du  Canal-Saint-Martin,  sir,'  answered  he,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  joy. 

"'Very  good,'  said  the  young  man,  'I  will  help  thee  to  take  homo 
thy  horse,  who  vr\\\  go  well  enough  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  thy  master 
that  the  delay  was  no  fault  of  thine.  A  restiv-e  horse  ought  not  to  ba 
trusted  to  a  child  of  thy  age.' 

"  At  the  moment  of  setting  out,  the  poor  little  fellow  said  timidly  to 
the  good  dame,  as  he  took  off  his  cap  to  her:  "Will  you  let  me  kiss  you, 
ma'am?' 

"  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  of  gratitude.  There  was  heart  in  that 
child. 

"  This  scene  of  popular  charity  gave  me  delightful  emotions.  As  long 
as  I  could,  I  followed  with  my  eyes  the  tall  young  man  and  the  child, 
who  now  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  horse,  rendered  sud- 
3enly  docile  by  fear  of  the  whip. 

"Yes!  I  repeat  it  with  pride;  man  is  naturally  good  and  helpful. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  spontaneous  than  this  movement  of  pity 
and  tenderness  in  the  crowd,  when  the  poor  little  fellow  exclaimed: 
'  What  will  become  of  me?    I  have  no  father,  nor  mother!' 

"' Unfortunate  child!'  said  I  to  myself.  '  No  father,  nor  mother.  In 
the  hands  of  a  brutal  master,  who  hardly  covers  with  a  few  rags,  and  ill- 
treats  him  into  the  bargain.  Sleeping,  no  doubt,  in  the  corner  of  a 
stable.  Poor  little  fellow!  and  yet  so  mild  and  good,  in  spite  of  misery 
and  misfortune.  I  saw  it — he  was  even  more  grateful  than  pleased  atth© 
service  done  him.  But,  perhaps,  this  good  natural  disposition,  aban- 
doned without  support,  or  counsel,  or  help,  and  exasperated  by  bad 
treatment,  may  become  changed  and  imbittered — and  then  will  come  the 
age  of  the  passions — the  bad  temptations ' 

"  Ah!  in  the  deserted  poor,  virtue  is  doubly  sacred  and  respectable!" 

"This  morning,  after  having  (as  usual)  gently  reproached  me  for  not 
going  to  mass,  Agricola's  mother  said  to  me  these  words,  so  touching  in 
her  simple  and  believing  mouth:  '  Luckily,  I  pray  for  thee  and  myself, 
too,  my  poor  Mayeux;  the  good  God  will  hear  me,  and  thou  wilt  only  go, 
I  hope,  to  purgatory .'' 

"  Good  mother,  angelic  soul!  she  spoke  those  words  in  so  grave  and 
mild  a  tone,  with  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  happy  result  of  her  pious  inter- 
cession, that  I  felt  my  eyes  become  moist,  and  I  threw  myself  on  her 
neck,  as  sincerely  grateful  as  if  I  had  believed  in  purgatory. 

"  This  day  has  been  a  lucky  one  for  me.  I  hope  I  have  found  work, 
and  I  shall  owe  this  luck  to  a  young  person  full  of  heart  and  goodness. 
She  is  to  take  me  to-morrow  to  the  Convent  de  Saint-Marie,  where  she 
thinks  she  can  find  me  employment." 

Florine,  already  much  moved  by  the  reaumg  Oi  this  journal,  started  a* 
this  passage  in  which  La  Mayeux  alluded  to  her.  Then  she  continued  as 
follows: 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  with  what  touching  interest,  what  delicacy  and 
benevolence,  this  young  and  handsome  girl  received  me,  so  poor  and  so 
anfortunate.    It  does  not  astonish  me,  for  she  is  attached  to  the  peraoa 
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of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  She  must  be  worthy  to  reside  y<rith  tYe 
benefactress  of  Agricola.  It  will  always  be  dear  and  pieasant  to  uie  to 
remember  her  iw,me.  It  is  graceful  and  pretty  as  her  face;  she  is  called 
Fiorine.  I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing— but.  If  the  fervent  prayers  of  a 
grateful  heart  might  be  heard,  Mademoiselle  Florine  would  be  happy, 
Tery  happy. 

"  Alas!  i  am  reduced  to  make  prayers  for  her — only  prayers— for  I  can 
I    do  nothing  but  remember  and  \o\e  her!" 

I       These  lines,  which  expressed  so  simply  the  sincere  gratitude  of  La  Ma- 
»*li  yeux,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the   hesitations  of  Floriue.     She  could  nc 
longer  resist  the  generous  temptation  she  felt. 

As  she  read  these  last  fragments  uf  the  journal,  her  affection  and  re- 
spect for  La  Mayeux  made  new  progress.  More  than  ever  she  felt  how 
infamous  it  was'  in  her,  to  expose  to  sarcasms  and  contempt  the  most 
secret  thouErhts  of  this  unfortunate  creature. 

Happily,  good  is  often  as  contagious  as  evil.  Electrified  by  all  that 
■was  warni,  noble,  and  masnanimous,  in  the  pages  she  had  just  read, 
Florine  bathed  her  failing  virtue  in  that  pure  and  vivifying  source,  and, 
yielding  at  last  to  one  of  those  good  feelings  which  sometimes  carried 
her  away,  she  left  her  room  with  the  manuscript  in  her  hand,  deter- 
mined, if  La  Mayeux  had  not  yet  returned,  to  replace  it  where  she  had 
taken  it — resolved  to  tell  Rodin,  that,  this  second  time,  her  search  for 
the  journal  had  been  vain,  La  Mayeux  having  no  doubt  discovered  the 
fh*st  attempt. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE     DISCOVERY. 

A  LITTLE  while  before  Florine  made  up  her  mind  to  atone  for  the 
shameful  breach  of  confidence.  La  Mayeux  had  returned  from  the  fac- 
tory, after  accomplishing  to  the  end  her  painful  task.  After  a  long 
interview  with  Angela,  struck,  like  Agricola,  with  the  ingenuous  grace, 
sense,  and  goodness,  with  which  the  young  girl  was  endowed.  La  Ma- 
j^eux  had  the  courageous  frankness  to  advise  the  smith  to  pursue  this 
marriage. 

The  following  scene  took  place,  whilst  Florine,  still  occupied  in  read- 
ing the  journal  of  the  young  seamstress,  had  not  yet  taken  the  praise- 
worthy resolution  of  replacing  it. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  La  Mayeux,  returned  to  the  Hotel  de 
Cardoville,  had  just  entered  her  chamber.  Worn  out  by  so  many  emo- 
tions, she  had  thrown, herself  into  a  chair. 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  house.  It  was  now  and  then  inter- 
nipttnl  by  tlie  sound  of  a  high  wind,  which  ra^'cd  without,  and  which 
shook  the  trees  in  the  garden.  A  single  candle  liichttd  tlie  room,  which 
wa.s  papered  with  dark  green.  That  peculiar  tint,  and  tlio  black  dress  of 
La  Mayeux,  increased  her  apparent  paleness.  » 

Seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  her  head  resting 
upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  cros.sed  upon  her  knees,  the  countenance  of 
tlie  young  girl  was  nii-lancholy  and  resigned;  on  it  was  visible  the 
austere  satisfaction  which  is  felt  by  the  consciousness  of  a  duly  well 
performed. 

Like  all  tho.se  who,  brought  up  in  the  severe  school  of  misfortune,  no 
longer  exaggerate  the  sentiment  of  .sorrow,  too  familiar  and  assiduous  a 
guest  to  bo  treated  a.s  a  stranger.  La  Mayeux  was  incapable  of  long 
yielding  to  idle  regr(;ts  and  vain  despair,  With  regard  to  what  was 
alieaily  past.  Dtmhtlcss,  the  blow  had  been  .sudden,  dreadful;  doubt- 
less, it  nujst  leave  a  long  and  painful  remembrance  in  the  eoul  of  La 
Mayeux:  but  it  was  soon  to  pass,  as  it  were,  into  that  chronic  state  of 
bifffeiMig,  which  had  become  almost  an  Integral  part  of  her  life. 

And  lliLjj  this  noble  croaturc,  so  induljfcut  to  fate,  found  still  some 
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consolations  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  pain.  She  had,  l^een  deeply 
touched  by  the  marks  of  affection  shown  her  by  Anjjela,'  the  destined 
bride  of  Agricola.  and  slie  liad  felt  a  species  of  pride  of  the  heart,  in 
perceiving:  with  what  blind  confidence,  with  what  ineffable  joy,  the 
imith  had  accejited  the  favorable  presentiments  which  seemed  to  conse- 
crate his  happiness. 

La  Mayenx  also  said  tc  herself:  "At  least,  henceforth  I  shall  not  bo 
agitated  by  hopes,  or  rather  by  suppositions,  as  ridiculous  as  tliey  were 
senseless.  Agficola's  marriage  puts  a  terminated  to  all  the  miserable 
reveries  of  my  poor  head." 

Finally,  La  Mayenx  found  a  real  and  deep  consolation  in  the  certainty 
that  she  had  been  able  to  go  through  this  terrible  trial  and  conceal  from 
Agricola  the  love  she  felt  for  him.  AVe  know  liow  formidable  to  this 
unfortunate  being  were  those  ideas  of  ridicule  and  shame  wliich  she  be- 
lieved would  attach  to  the  discovery  of  her  mad  passion. 

After  having  remained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  thought,  La  Mayeux 
rose,  and  advanced  slowly  toward  the  serretanj. 

"My  only  recompense^"  said  she,  as  she  prepared  the  materials  for 
writing,  "will  be  to  intrust  the  mnte  witness  of  my  pains  with  this  new 
grief.  I  shnll  at  least  have  kept  the  promise  that  I  made  to  myself.  Be- 
lieving, from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  this  young  girl  is  able  to  make 
Agricola  happy,  I  told  him  so  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  One  day,  a 
long  time  hence,  when  I  shall  read  over  these  pages,  I  shall  perhaps  find 
in  that  a  compensation  for  all  that  T  now  suffer." 

So  saying,  La  Mayeux  drew  the  box  from  the  pigeon-hole. 

Not  finding  her  manu.script  she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise;  but  what 
was  her  alarm  when  she  perceived  a  letter  to  her  address  in  the  place  of 
the  journal! 

The  young  girl  became  deadlv  pale;  her  knees  trembled;  she  almost 
fainted  away.  But  her  increasing  terror  gave  her  a  fictitious  energj'', 
and  she  had  the  strength  to  break  the  fSeal. 

A  bank-note  for  five  hundred  francs  fell  from  the  letter  on  the  table, 
and  La  Mayeux  read  as  follows: 

"  Mademoiselle, — There  is  something  so  original  and  amusing  in 
reading  in  your  memoir  the  history  of  your  love  for  Agricola,  that  one 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  him  with  the  extent  of  it,  of 
which  he  is,  doubtless,  ignorant,  and  to  which  he  will  not  fail  to  show 
himself  sensible. 

"  Advantage  will  be  taken  to  forward  it  to  a  multitude  of  other  persons 
who  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  be  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  amusing 
contents  of  your  journal.  Should  copies  and  extracts  not  be  sufHcient, 
we  will  have  it  printed,  as  one  cannot  too  much  diffuse  such  things. 
Some  will  weep — others  will  laugh;  what  appears  superb  to  one  set  of 
people  will  seem  ridiculous  to  anotlier;  such  is  the  world — but  what  we 
can  promise  you  is,  that  your  journal  will  make  a  great  sensation. 

"  As  you  are  capable  of  wishing  to  avoid  your  triumph,  and  as  you 
were  only  covered  with  rags  when  you  were  received  out  of  ohainty 
into  this  house,  where  you  wish  to  command  and  play  the  great  lady, 
which  does  not  suit  yonv  figure  for  more  reasons  than  one,  we  inclose  in 
the  present  five  hundred  francs  to  pay  your  paper,  and  tliat  you  may  not 
be  without  resources,  in  case  you  should  be  modest  enough  to  shrink 
from  the  congratulations  which  await  you,  and  which  will  certainly 
overwhelm  you  by  to-morrow,  for,  at  this  hour,  your  journal  is  already 
in  circulation. 

"  One  of  your  brethren, 

"  A  TRUE  Mayeux." 

The  viilgar,  mocking  and  insolent  tone  of  this  letter,  which  was  pur- 
posely written  in  the  character  of  a  jealous  lackey,  dissatisfied  with  the 
admission  of  the  unfortunate  creature  to  the  house,  had  been  calculated 
with  infernal  skill,  and  was  sur«  to  produce  the  effect  intended. 
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"Oh,  good  Heaven!"  were  the  only  words  the  unfortunate  girl  eoul4 
pronounce  in  her  stupor  and  alarm. 

Now,  if  we  remember  in  what  passionate  terms  she  had  expressed  her 
love  for  her  adopted  brother,  if  we  recall  many  passages  of  this  mauu- 
ecript,  in  which  she  revealed  the  painful  wounds  often  inflicted  on  her 
by  Agricola  without  knowing  it,  and  if  we  consider  how  great  was  her 
terror  of  ridicule,  we  shall  understand  her  mad  despair  on  reading  this 
infamous  letter. 

La  Mayeux  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  noble  words  and 
touching  narratives  contained  in  her  journal.  The  one  horrible  idea, 
which  weighed  down  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  unfortunate  creature, 
was,  that  on  the  morrow,  Agricola,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  an 
insolent  and  mocking  crowd,  would  be  informed  of  this  ridiculous  love, 
which  must,  she  imagined,  crush  her  with  shame  and  confusion. 

This  new  blow  was  so  stunning  that  La  Mayeux  staggered  a  moment 
beneath  the  unexpected  shock.  For  some  minutes  she  remained  com- 
pletely inert  and  helpless;  then,  upon  reflection,  she  suddenly  felt  con- 
scious of  a  terrible  necessity. 

This  hospitable  mansion,  where  she  had  found  a  sure  refuge  after  so 
many  misfortunes,  must  be  left  forever.  The  trembling  timidity  and 
sensitive  delicacy  of  the  poor  creature  did  not  permit  her  to  remain  a 
minute  more  in  this  dwelling,  where  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her  soul 
had  been  laid  open,  profaned  and  exposed,  no  doubt,  to  sarcasms  and 
contempt. 

She  did  not  think  of  demanding  justice  and  revenge  from  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville.  To  cause  a  ferment  of  trouble  and  irritation  in  this 
house,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  would  have  appeared  to  her  ingrati- 
tude toward  her  benefactress.  She  did  not  seek  to  discover  the  author 
or  the  motive  of  this  odious  robbery  and  insulting  letter.  Why  should 
she,  resolved  as  she  was  to  fly  from  the  humiliations  with  which  she  was 
threatened? 

She  had  a  vague  notion  (as  indeed  was  intended),  that  this  infamy  must 
have  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  subalterns,  jealous  of  the  affectionate 
deference  shown  her  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — and  this  thought 
filled  her  with  despair.  Those  pages — so  painfully  confidential,  which 
she  would  not  have  ventured  to  impart  to  the  most  tender  and  indulgent 
mother,  because,  written  as  it  were  with  her  heart's  blood,  they  painted 
with  too  cruel  a  fidelity  the  thousand  secret  wounds  of  her  soul — those 
pages  were  to  serve,  perhaps  served  even  now,  for  the  jest  and  laughing- 
stock of  the  lackeys  of  the  hotel. 

*  *'*  *  *  *  * 

The  money  which  accompanied  this  letter,  and  the  in.sulting  way  in 
which  it  was  offered,  rather  tended  to  confirm  her  suspicions.  It  was 
intended  that  the  fear  of  misery  should  not  be  the  obstacle  of  her  leaving 
the  house. 

The  resolution  of  La  Mayeux  was  soon  taken,  witli  that  calm  and  firm 
resignation  which  was  familiar  to  her.  Slie  rose,  witli  .sonicwliut  bright 
and  haggard  eyes,  but  wthout  a  tear  in  them.  Since  yesterday,  she  had 
wept  too  much.  With  a  trembling  and  icy  hand,  she  wrote  these  words 
on  a  paper,  which  she  left  by  the  side  of  the  bank-note:  "  May  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  be  bles-sed  for  all  that  .she  has  done  for  me,  and  for- 
give me  for  having  left  her  house,  where  I  can  remain  no  longer." 

Having  written  this.  La  Mayeux  threw  into  the  fire  the  infamous  letter 
which  seemed  to  burn  her  hands.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  at  her 
chamber  furnished  so  comfortably,  she  shuddered  involuntarily  as  she 
thouRht  of  the  misery  that  awaited  her — a  misery  more  frightful  tliaii  that 
of  which  slio  hud  already  been  the  victim,  for  Agricola's  mother  had 
departed  with  Gabriel,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  couhl  no  longer,  as  for- 
merly, be  consoled  ia  hor  distress  by  the  almost  nateroal  affection  oXth« 
trlfe  of  Dagob«rt. 
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To  lire  alone — absolutely  alone — with  the  thought  that  her  fatal  pai' 
sion  for  Agricola  was  laughed  at  by  everybody,  perhaps  even  by  him- 
self— such  weie  the  future  prospects  of  La  Maycux. 

This  future  terrified  her— a  dark  thought  crossed  her  mind— she  shnd- 
dered,  and  an  expression  of  bitter  joy  contracted  her  features. 

Resolved  to  go,  she  made  some  steps  toward  the  door,  when,  in  pass- 
ing before  the  fireplace,  she  saw  her  own  image  in  the  glass,  pale  as 
death,  and  clothed  in  black;  then  it  struck  her,  that  she  wore  a  dress 
which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  she  remembered  a  passage  in  the  letter 
which  alluded  to  the  rags  she  had  on  before  she  entered  that  house. 
"True!"  said  she,  with  a  heart  breaking  smile,  as  she  looked  at  her  black 
garments;  "  they  will  call  me  a  thief." 

And  the  young  girl,  taking  her  candle,  entered  the  little  dressing-room^ 
and  resumed  the  poor,  old  clothes,  which  she  had  preserved  as  a  sort  or 
pious  remembrance  of  her  misfortunes. 

Only  at  this  instant  the  tears  of  La  Mayeux  flowed  abundantly.  Sh« 
wept — not  in  sorrow  at  re.suming  the  garb  of  misery,  but  in  gratitude; 
for  all  the  comforts  around  her,  to  which  she  was  about  to  bid  an  eternal 
adieu,  recalled  to  her  mind  at  every  step  the  delicacy  and  goodness  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  therefore,  yielding  to  an  almost  involuntarj 
impulse,  after  she  had  put  on  her  poor,  old  clothes,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  addressing  herself  in  thought  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by  convulsive 
sobs: 

"Adieu!  forever  adieu!  You.  that  deigned  to  call  me  your  friend — 
your  sister!" 

Suddenly  La  Mayeux  rose  in  alarm;  she  heard  steps  in  the  corridor, 
which  led  from  the  garden  to  one  of  the  doors  of  her  apartment,  the 
other  door  opening  into  the  parlor. 

It  was  Florine,  who  (alas!  too  late)  was  bringing  back  the  manu- 
script. 

Alarmed  at  this  noise  of  footsteps,  and  believing  herself  already  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  house.  La  Mayeux  rushed  from  the  room,  has- 
tened across  the  parlor,  gained  the  courtyard,  and  knocked  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  porter's  lodge.  The  house-door  opened,  and  immediately 
closed  upon  her. 

And  so  La  Mayeux  left  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  # 

Adrienne  was  thus  deprived  of  a  devoted,  faithful  and  vigilant  guard- 
ian. Rodin  was  delivered  from  an  active  and  sagacious  antagonist, 
whom  he  had  always  with  good  reasons  feared. 

Ha^^ng,  as  we  have  seen,  guessed  the  love  of  La  Mayeux  for  Agricola, 
and  knowing  her  to  be  a  poet,  the  Jesuit  supposed,  logically  enough, 
that  she  must  have  written  secretly  some  verses  inspired  by  this  fatal 
and  concealed  passion.  Hence  the  order  given  to  Florine,  to  try  and 
discover  some  written  evidence  of  this  love;  hence  this  letter,  so  horri- 
bly effective  in  its  coarse  ribaldry,  of  which,  it  must  be  observed,  Florine 
did  not  know  the  contents,  having  received  it  after  communicating  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  manuscript,  which  the  first  time  she  had 
only  glanced  through  without  taking  it  away. 

We  have  said  that  Florine,  yielding  too  late  to  a  generous  repentance, 
had  reached  the  apartment  of  La  Mayeux,  just  as  the  latter  quitted  the 
hotel  in  consternation. 

Perceiving  a  light  in  the  dressing-room,  the  wafting-mald  hastened 
thither.  She  saw  upon  a  chair  the  black  dress  that  La  Mayeux  had  just 
taken  off,  and,  a  few  steps  further,  the  shabby  little  trunk,  open  and 
empty,  in  which  she  had  hitherto  preserved  her  poor  garments. 

The  heart  of  Florine  sank  within  her;  she  ran  to  the  secretarv;  the 
disorder  of  the  card-board  boxes,  the  note  for  live  hundred  francs  left 
by  the  side  of  the  two  lines  written  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  aU 
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proved  that  her  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Rodin  had  borne  fatal  fruii» 
and  that  La  ilayeux  had  quitted  the  house  forever. 

Finding  the  uselessness  of  her  tardy  resolution,  Florine  resigned  her- 
self  with  a  sigh  to  th^  necessity  of  delivering  the  manuscript  to  Rodin. 
Then,  forced  by  the  fatality  of  her  miserable  position,  to  console  herself 
for  evil  by  evil,  she  considered  that  the  departure  of  La  Mayeux  would 
at  least  make  her  treachery  less  dangerous. 

******* 

Two  days  after  these  events,  Adrieune  received  the  following  note  from 
Rodin,  in  answer  to  a  letter  she  had  written  him,  to  inform  him  of  the  in- 
explicable departure  of  La  Mayeux: 

"  ^ly  dear  young  lady, — Obliged  to  set  out  this  morning  for  the  factory 
of  the  excellent  Mr.  Hardy,  whither  I  am  called  by  an  affair  of  importance, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  you  my  humble  respects.  You  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  the  disappearance  of  this  poor  girl?  I  really  do  not 
know.  The  future  will,  I  doubt  not,  explain  all  to  her  advantage. 
Only,  remember  what  I  told  you  at  Dr.  Baleinier's,  with  regard  to  a 
c^rUiin  society  and  its  secret  emissaries,  with  whom  it  has  the  art  of  sur- 
rounding those  it  wishes  to  keep  a  watch  on. 

"  I  accuse  no  one;  but  let  us  only  recall  facts.  This  poor  girl  accused 
me;  and  I  am,  as  you  know,  the  most  faithful  of  your  servants.  She 
possessed  nothiner,  and  yet  five  hundred  francs  were  found  in  her  secre- 
tarv.  Ton  loaded  her  with  favors:  and  she  leaves  your  house  without 
even  explaining  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  flight. 

'*  I  draw  no  conclusion,  my  dear  young  lady;  I  am  always  unwilling  to 
condenm  without  evidence;"but  reflect  upon  all  this,  and  be  on  your 
guard,  for  you  have  perhaps  escaped  a  great  danger.  Be  more  circum- 
spect and  suspicious  than  ever;  such  at  least  is  the  respectful  advice  of 
your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Rodin." 

PART  XI. 
THE   FACTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WOLVES. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning— the  very  day  on  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  received  the  letter  of  Rodin,  with  regard  to  La  Mayeux's 
disappearance. 

Two  men  were  talking  together,  seated  at  a  table  in  one  of  the  public- 
houses  in  the  little  village  of  Villiers,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
Mr.  ITardv's  factory. 

This  village  was  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  quarrymen  and  ston©- 
cutters,  employed  in  working  the  neighboring  quarries.  Nothing  can 
be  ruder  and  more  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time  less  adequately 
paid,  than  the  work  of  this  class  of  people.  Therefore,  as  Agricola  had 
told  La  Mayeux,  they  drew  painful  comparisons  between  their  condition, 
almost  alwavs  miserable,  and  the  comfort  and  comparative  ease,  en- 
joyed by  the'workmen  of  Mr.  Hnrdy,  thanks  to  his  generous  and  intelli- 
gent management,  and  to  the  prfnciplos  of  association  and  community, 
which  he  had  piU  in  practice  amongst  them. 

Misery  and  ignorance  are  always  the  cause  of  great  evils.  Misery  is 
easily  excited  to  anirer,  and  ignorance  soon  yields  to  perfidious  counsels. 
For  ii  long  time,  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen  had  been  natu- 
rally fiivied,  but  not  with  a  jealousy  amounting  to  hatred.  As  soon, 
bowev(!r,  as  the  secret  enemies  of  the  nuvnufacturer,  uniting  with  hii 
rival  Mr.  Tripeaud,  hiul  an  interest  In  changing  this  peaceful  state  o( 
tbiutf« — it  cbuiiged  accurdingljr. 
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With  diabolical  address  and  perseverance,  they  succeeded  in  kindling 
the  most  evil  passions.  By  means  of  chosen  emissaries,  they  applied  to 
those  quarrymen  and  stonecutters  of  the  neighborhood,  whopc  had  con- 
duct had  aggravated  their  misery.  Notorious  for  their  turbiilonce,  au- 
dacity, and  energy,  these  men  might  exercise  a  dangerous  ijifi'irnco  on 
the  majority  of  "their  companions,  who  were  peaceful,  laboriMi-..  -.^d 
honest,  but  easily  intimidated  by  violence.  These  turbulent  Ir^' •  ". 
already  imbittered  by  misfortune,  were  soon  impressed  with  nii  ;  ::•'■■. 
gerated  idea  of  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen,  and  exci'e'i  •'  : 
jealous  hatred  of  them.  They  went  still  further;  the  incendiary  sein;(>;r: 
of  an  abbe,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  who  had  come  expressly 
from  Paris  to  preach  during  Lent  against  Mr.  Hardy,  acted  powerfully 
on  the  minds  of  the  women,  who  filled  the  church,  whilst  their  husbands 
were  haunting  the  taverns.  Profiting  by  the  growing  fear,  which  the 
approach  of  the  Cliolera  then  inspired,  the  preacher  struck  with  terror 
these  weak  and  credulous  imaginations,  by  pointing  to  the  factory  of 
Mr.  Hardy  as  a  center  of  corruption  and  damnation,  capable  of  drawing 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  bringing  the  fatal  scourge  upon  the 
country.  Thus  the  men,  already  inflamed  with  envy,  were  still  more  ex- 
cited by  the  incessant  urgency  of  their  wives,  who,  maddened  by  the 
sermons  of  the  abbe,  poured  their  curses  on  that  band  of  atheists,  who 
might  bring  down  so  many  misfortunes  upon  them  and  their  children. 

Some  bad  characters,  belonging  to  the  factory  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  and 
paid  by  him  (we  have  already  stated  what  an  interest  the  honorable  man- 
.  ufacturer  had  in  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Hardy),  came  to  augment  the  gen- 
eral irritation,  and  to  complete  it  by  raising  one  of  those  terrible  imion- 
questions,  which  in  our  day  have  unfortunately  caused  so  much  blood- 
shed. 

Many  of  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Hardy,  before  they  entered  his  employ, 
had  belonged  to  a  society  or  union,  called  Devouras;  whilst  many  of  the 
stonecutters  in  the  neighboring  quarries  belonged  to  a  society  called  the 
Wolw.s.  Now,  for  a  long  time,  an  implacable  rivalry  has  existed  between 
the  Wolves  and  Devourers,  and  brought  about  many  sanguinary  struggles, 
which  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as,  in  some  respects,  the  idea  of  these 
unions  is  excellent,  being  founded  on  the  fruitful  and  mighty  principle 
of  association.  But  unfortunatelj',  instead  of  embracing  all  trades  in  one 
fraternal  communion,  these  unions  break  up  the  working-class  into  dis- 
tinct and  hostile  societies,  whose  rivalry  often  leads  to  bloody  collisions. 

For  the  last  week,  the  Woli>es,  excited  by  so  many  dififerent  Importuni- 
ties, burned  to  discover  an  occasion  or  a  pretext  to  come  to  blows  with 
the  J)evoure7-s ;  but  the  latter,  not  frequenting  the  public-houses,  and 
hardly  leaving  the  factory  during  the  week,  had  hitherto  rendered  such  a 
meeting  impossible,  and  the  Wolves  had  been  forced  to  wait  for  the  Sun- 
.day  with  ferocious  impatience. 

'  Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  quarrymen  and  stonecutters,- being 
peaceable  and  hard-working  people,  had  refused,  thoiisrh  Wolves  them- 
selves, to  join  this  hostile  manifestation  against  the  Dei-ourers  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  factory;  the  leaders  had  been  obliged  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  vagabonds  and  idlers  of  the  barriers,  whom  the  attraction  of  tumult 
and  disorder  had  easily  enlisted  under  the  flag  of  the  warlike  Wolves. 

Such  then  was  the  dull  fermentation,  which  agitated  the  little  village 
of  Villiers.  whilst  the  two  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  were  at  table 
in  the  public- house. 

These  men  had  asked  for  a  private  room,  that  they,  might  be  alone. 
One  of  them  was  still  young,  and  pretty  well  dressed.  But  the  disorder 
in  his  clothes,  his  loose  cravat,  his  shirt  spotted  with  wine,  his  dishev- 
eled hair,  his  look  of  fatigue,  his  marble  complexion,  his  bloodshot 
eyes,  announced  that  a  night  of  debauch  had  preceded  this  morninar; 
whilst  his  abrupt  and  heavy  gesture,  his  hoarse  voice,  his  look  some- 
times brilliant,  and  sometimes  stapid,  proved  that  to  the  last  fumes  of 
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the  intoxication  of  the  night  before,  were  joined  the  first  attacks  (k  %  ' 
new  state  of  drunkenness. 

The  companion  of  this  man  said  to  him,  as  he  touched  his  glass  with 
hie  own:  "Your  health,  my  boy!" 

"  Yours!"  answered  the  young  man;  "  though  you  look  to  me  like  the 
devil." 

"I!— the  devil?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  why?" 

"  How  do  you  know  me?" 
■ "  Do  you  repent  that  you  ever  knew  me?" 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Sainte-Pelagie?" 

"  Never  mind.    Did  I  not  take  you  out  of  prison?" 

"  Why  did  you  take  me  out?" 

"  Because  I  have  a  good  heart." 

"  You  like  me,  perhaps— just  as  the  butcher  likes  the  ox  that  he  drives- 
to  the  slaughter-house." 

"Aieyoumad?" 

' '  One  does  not  pay  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  another,  without 
a  motive." 

"  I  have  a  motive." 

"  WTiat  is  it?  what  do  you  wish  to  make  of  me?" 

"A  jolly  companion,  that  will  spend  his  money  like  a  man,  and  pass 
every  night  like  the  last.  Good  wine,  good  cheer,  pretty  giiis,  and  jovial 
songs.    Is  that  such  a  bad  trade?" 

After  he  had  remained  a  moment  without  answering,  the  young  man 
replied  with  a  gloomy  air:  "  "Why,  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving"  prison,  did 
you  attach  this  condition  to  my  freedom,  that  I  should  write  to  my 
mistress  to  tell  her  that  I  would  never  see  her  again?  Why  did  you  ex- 
act this  letter  from  me?" 

"  A  sigh!— what,  are  you  still  thinking  of  her?" 

"  Always." 

"You  are  wrong.  Your  mistress  is  far  from  Paris  by  this  time.  I 
saw  her  get  into  the  diligence,  before  I  came  to  take  you  out  of  Sainte- 
Pelagie." 

"  Yes,  I  was  stifled  in  that  prison.  To  get  out,  I  would  have  given  my 
soul  to  the  devil.  You  knew  it  and  therefore  you  came  to  me:  only, 
instead  of  my  soul,  you  took  Cephyse  from  me.  Poor  Queen-Bacchanal! 
And  why  did  you  do  it?    Thousand  thunders!    Will  you  tell  me?" 

"A  man  who  is  attached  to  his  mistress  like  you  were  to  yours,  is  no 
longer  a  man.    He  wants  energy,  when  the  occasion  requires." 

"  What  occasion?" 

"Let  us  drink!" 

"  You  make  rae  drink  too  much  brandy." 

"Bah!  look  at  me!" 

"  That  is  what  frighten.s  me.  It  seems  something  devilish.  A  bottle 
of  brandy  does  not  even  make  you  wink.  You  must  have  a  stomach  of 
iron,  and  a  head  of  marble." 

"  1  have  long  traveled  in  Russia.    There  we  drink  to  warm  our  bodies." 

"  And  here  to  warm  our  hearts.     So — let's  drink — but  w'i«e." 

"Nonsense!  wine  is  fit  for  children.     Brandy  for  men  like  us!" 

"Well  then,  brandy:  it  burn.s,  and  sets  the  head  on  fire,  and  then  we 
»ee  all  the  flames  of  hoU!" 

"  That's  how  I  like  to  see  you,  confound  mel" 

"But  when  you  told  me,  that  I  was  too  much  attached  to  my  mistress, 
and  that  I  should  want  energy  when  the  occasion  required,  of  what  oc- 
•asion  did  you  speak?" 

"Let  us  drink!" 

"  Stop  a  moment,  comrade.  I  am  no  more  a  fool  than  other;3,  Tour 
iMilf-worda  bave  taught  m«  soiueUiiug." 
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rou  want  me  for  a  decoy,  to  catch  others. 
::?ou  mSbe  some  getter-up  of  riots-some  speculator  in  revolts." 
::  YouarTfra;'elingforsome  anonymous  society,  that  trades  in  mus- 
ket-shots." 

"  You  are  a  coward  then?"  ,  »,^  ,v.^ofQirpt" 

"I  burned  powder  in  July,  I  can  tell  you-and  no  mistakel 
1     "  You  would  not  mind  burning  some  agam.'  i-evolu- 

well  off  for  that.    You  have  been  deceived. 

with  me  in  persuading  them 

"  To  S^e'this  factory,  in  which  they  grow  effeminate  and  selfish,  and 
forget  their  brothers."  „ +1,^^  fr>  Iwp?" 

''But  if  they  leave  the  factory,  how  are  they  to  live? 

"  We  will  provide  for  that— till  the  great  day. 

::  ^fj^^'ZTiZ'  St^SgUink,  laugh,  sing,  and  by  way  of 
work  exercise  themselves  privately  in  the  use  of  arms. 

^       ::  s^^itn^eS^aSlfsroir^orm'"^^^^^  printed  papers 

reprSrhingtJem  wirindiflerence  to  their  brothers.    Come,  will  you 

^"^Tni^'^DPort  vou-the  more  readily  as  I  cannot  very  well  support 

^'°Mnk  to  our  nest  night's  debauch;  the  last  was  only  an  apprentice- 

^^Kf  what  then   are  vou  made?    I  looked  at  you,  and  never  saw  you 
eith?r£h  or  smneto^r  change  countenance.    You  are  like  a  man  of 

''°°i'Lm  no  longer  fifteen  years  old.    It  would  take  something  more  to 

"^S^sS^rffeyL^S"-- '^^^^^^  ^«^-  tobeoncemor. 

intoxicated.  ^ 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in!"  and  the  host  made  hit 
appearance. 

"  What  is  the  matter?" 

"  There  is  a  young  man  below  who  calls  himself  Olivier.  He  asks  for 
Mr.  Morok." 

"  That's  right.    Let  him  come  up."    The  host  went  out. 

"  It  is  one  of  our  men,  but  he  is  alone,"  said  Morok,  whose  Sfivr  ' 
countenance  expressed  disappointment.  "It  astonishes  me,  for  I  •, .. 
pected  a  good  number.     Do  you  know  him?" 

"  Olivier? — yes — a  fair  chap,  I  think." 

"  We  shall  see  him  directly.     Here  he  is." 

And  in  fact,  a  young  man,  with  an  open,  bold,  intelligent  countenance, 
At  this  moment  entered  the  room. 

"What!  Couche-tout-Nu!"  he  exclaimed,  at  sight  of  Morok's  com- 
panion. 

"  M.vself.    I  have  not  seen  thee  for  a  century,  Olivier." 

"Simple  enough,  my  boy.     We  do  not  work  at  the  same  place." 

"But  you  are  alone!"  cried  Morok;  and  pointing  to  Couche-tout-Nu, 
he  added:  "  lou  may  speak  before  him — he  is  one  of  us.  But  why  are 
you  alone?" 

"  I  come  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  my  comrades." 

"  Ah!"  said  Morok,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "they  consent." 

"  They  refuse — and  I  also." 

"What  the  devil!  they  refuse?  Have  they  no  more  courage  than 
women?"  cried  Morok,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"Listen  to  me,"  answered  Olivier,  coolly.  "We  have  received  your 
letters,  and  seen  your  agent.  We  have  had  proof  that  he  is  really  cou^ 
tiected  with  great  societies,  mauy  members  of  which  are  known  to  us." 

"  Well!  why  do  you  hesitate?" 

"  First  of  all,  nothing  proves  that  these  societies  are  ready  to  make  a 
movement." 

"  I  tell  you  they  are." 

"lie — tells  you — they  arc,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu,  stammering,  "and 
I  affirm  it.    Forward,  March  /" 

"That  is  not  enough,"  replied  Olivier:  "  Besides,  we  have  reflected 
hpon  it.  For  n  weeic,  the  factory  was  divided.  Even  yesterday,  the 
discussion  was  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  But  this  morning.  Father 
Simon  called  us  to  him;  we  explained  ourselves  fully  before  him,  and  he 
broucrht  us  all  to  one  mind.  We  mean  to  wait;  and  if  any  disturbance 
breaks  out,  we  shall  see." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word?" 

"  It  is  our  last  word." 

"  Silence!"  cried  Couche-tout-Nu,  suddenly,  as  he  listened,  balancing 
him.t'elf  on  his  tottenng  legs.  "  One  would  say,  the  noise  of  a  crowd 
not  far  off." 

And,  in  fnct,  a  dull  .^ound  was  heard,  which  became  every  moment 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  at  length  grew  formidable. 

"  What  is  that?"  said  Olivier,  in  surprise. 

"  Now,"  replied  Morok,  smiling  with  a  sinster  air,  "I  remember  the 
hf)st  told  inc.  lln'i'c  was  agnnt  ftrinciit  in  the  village  against  the  factory. 
If  you  and  your  other  comnides  hfidsepariitcd  fron»  the  other  workmen  of 
Mr.  Hardy,"  as  I  hoped,  iln  sc  jicMplc,  wIid  luv  beginr.ing  to  howl,  would 
have  been  for  ■  "ii  insiend  of  auaiiist  you." 

"This  wa'  a  trap,  llien,  to  set  (me  half  of  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen 
against  iIk;  oiIi  r!  '  erii;il  ()l;\ier;  "  you  liojied  that  we  should  make  com- 
mon cause  with  these  people  ntrainst  the  factory " 

The  ytxing  Mian  luid  nni  lime  to  tini.sh.  A  terrible  explosion  of  cries, 
howls,  and  hisses,  niiook  the  tavern.  At  the  same  instant,  the  door 
wad  abruptly  opened,  and  the  host,  pal«  uud  trembling,  hurried  iutu  tlM 
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chamber,  exclaiming:  "Gentlemen!  does  one  of  you  belong  to  Mr.  Har- 
«ij'8  factory?" 

"I  do,"  said  Olivier. 

"Then  you  are  lost.  Here  are  the  Wolves  in  a  body,  saying  there  are 
Devourers  here  from  Mr.  Hardy's,  and  offering  them  battle— unless  the 
Deuourers  will  renounce  the  factory,  and  range  themselves  on  their  side." 

"It  was  a  trap,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it!"  cried  Olivier,  looking  at 
Morok  and  Coiiche-tout-Nu  with  a  threatening  air;  "  if  my  comrades 
had  come,  we  were  all  to  be  let  in." 

"I  lay  a  trap,  Olivier?"  stammered Couche-tout-Nu.     "Never!" 

"Battle  to  the  Devourers!  or  let  them  join  the  TTo/frs.'"  cried  the 
angry  crowd  with  one  voice,  as  they  appeared  to  invade  the  house. 

"  Come!"-exclaimed  the  host;  and,  witliout  giving  Olivier  the  time  to 
answer,  he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and,  opening  a  window  which  led  to  a 
roof  at  no  very  great  height  from  the  gi-ound,  he  said  to  him:  "Make 
your  escape  by  this  window,  let  yourself  slide  down,  and  gain  the  fields; 
it  is  time. 

As  the  young  workman  hesitated,  the  host  added,  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror: "  Alone,  against  a  couple  of  hundred,  what  can  you  do?  A  minute 
more,  and  you  are  lost.  Do  you  not  hear  them?  They  have  entered  the 
yard;  they  are  coming  up." 

In  fact,  at  this  moment,  the  groans,  hisses,  and  cries,  redoubled  in 
violence;  the  wooden  staircase,  which  led  to  the  first  stor}',  shook  be- 
neath the  quick  steps  of  many  persons,  and  the  shout  arose,  loud  and 
piercing:  '•  Battle  to  the  DevourersP^ 

"Fly,  Olivier!"  cried  Couche-tout-Nu,  almost  sobered  by  the  danger. 

Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the  words,  when  the  door  of  the  large  room, 
which  communicated  with  the  small  one  in  which  they  were,  was  burst 
open  with  a  frightful  crash. 

"Here  they  are!"  cried  the  host,  clasping  his  hands  in  alarm.  Then, 
running  to  Olivier,  he  pushed  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  window;  for, 
with  one  foot  on  the  sill,  the  workman  still  hesitated. 

The  window  once  closed,  the  publican  returned  toward  Morok,  at  the 
instant  when  the  latter  entered  the  large  room,  into  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Wolves  had  just  forced  an  entry,  whilst  their  companions  were  voci- 
ferating in  the  yard  and  on  the  staircase. 

Eight  or  ten  of  these  madmen,  urged  by  others  to  take  part  in  these 
scenes  of  disorder,  had  rushed  first  into  the  room,  with  countenances  in- 
flamed by  wine  and  anger;  most  of  them  were  armed  with  long  sticks. 

A  quarryman,  of  Herculean  strength  and  stature,  with  an  old  red 
handkerchief  about  his  head,  and  its  ragged  ends  streaming  over  his 
shoulders,  miserably  dressed  in  a  half-worn  goat-skin,  branished  an  iron 
crowbar,  and  appeared  to  direct  the  movement.  With  bloodshot  eyes, 
threatening  and  ferocious  countenance,  he  advanced  toward  the  small 
Foom,  as  if  to  drive  back  Morok,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 
"Where  are  the  Devourers? — the  Wolves  will  devour  them." 

The  host  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  the  small  room,  saying:  "  There 
is  no  one  here,  my  friends — no  one.    Look  for  yourselves." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  quarryman,  surprised,  after  peeping  into  the 
room;  where  are  they,  then?  We  were  told,  there  were  some  fifteen  of 
them  here.  They  should  have  marched  with  us  against  the  factory,  or 
there  should  have  been  a  battle,  and  the  Wolves  would  have  tried  their 
teeth!" 

"  If  they  have  not  come,"  said  another,  "  they  witt  come." 

"  Yes,  yes;  we  will  wait  for  them." 

"We  will  look  close  at  each  other." 

"If  the  Wolves  y/aut  to  see  the  Devourers,"  said  Morok,  "why  not  go 
and  howl  round  the  factory  oi  the  miscreant  atheists?  At  the  &rst  howj 
«(( tbe  Woive»,  they  will  come  out,  and  give  you  battle," 
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"  Thty  will  give  you— battle,"  repeated  Couche-tout-Nu,  mechauto. 
ally. 

"  Unless  the  Wolves  are  afraid  of  the  Devourers,^'  added  Morok. 

"  Sinee  you  talk  of  fear,  you  shall  go  with  us,  and  see  who's  afraid!" 
cried  the  formidable  quarryman,  in  a  thundering  voice,  as  he  advanced 
towai-d  Morok. 

A  number  of  voices  joined  in  with:  "  The  Wolves  afraid  of  the  De- 
vourers  r^ 

"  It  would  be  the  first  time!" 

"Battle!  battle!  and  make  an  end  of  it!" 

"  We  are  tired  of  all  this.  Why  should  we  be  so  miserable,  and  they 
so  well  off?" 

"  They  have  said  that  quarrymen  are  brutes,  only  fit  to  turn  wheels  in 
a  quarry,  like  dogs  to  turn  spits,"  cried  an  emissary  of  the  Baron 
Tripeaud. 

"  And  that  the  Devourers  would  make  themselves  caps  with  the  skin  of 
the  Wolves,"  added  another. 

"  Neither  they  nor  their  wives  ever  go  to  mass.  They  are  pagans  and 
dogs!"  cried  an  emissary  of  the  preaching  abbe. 

"  They  might  keep  their  Sunday  as  they  pleased;  but  their  wives  not 
to  go  to  mass! — it  is  abominable." 

"  And,  therefore,  the  curate  has  said  that  their  factory,  because  of  its 
abominations,  might  bring  down  the  cholera  on  the  country." 

"  True!  he  said  "that  in  his  sermon." 

"  Our  wives  heard  it." 

"  Yes,  yes;  down  with  the  Devourers,  who  will  bring  the  cholera  on  the 
countrv!" 

•'  Battle!  battle!"  cried  the  crowd,  in  chorus. 

"  To  the  factory,  my  brave  Wolves r''  cried  Morok.  with  ♦he  voice  of  a 
Stentor;  "to  the  factory!" 

"  Yes!  to  the  factory!  to  the  factory!"  repeated  the  crowd,  with  furi- 
ous stamping;  for,  little  by  little,  all  who  could  force  their  way  into  the 
room,  or  up  the  .stairs,  had  tliere  collected  together. 

These  furious  cries,  recalling  Couche-tout-Nu  for  a  moment  to  his 
senses,  he  whispered  to  Morok:  "It  is  laughter  you  would  provoke?  I 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it." 

"  We  shall  have"  time  to  let  them  know  at  the  factory.  We  can  give 
these  fellows  the  slip  on  the  road,"  answered  Morok:  Then  he  cried 
aloud,  addressing  the  host,  who  was  terrified  at  this  disorder:  "  Brandy! 
^et  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  brave  Wolves! — I  will  stand  treat. 

He  threw  some  money  at  the  host,  who  disappeared,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  .several  bottles  of  brandy,  and  some  glasses. 

"  What!  glasses?"  cried  Morok.  "Do  jolly  companions,  like  we  are, 
drink  out  of  glasses?" 

So  saying,  he  forced  out  one  of  the  corks,  raised  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
to  his  lips,  and,  having  drunk  a  deep  draught,  passed  it  to  the  gigantic 
quanyman. 

"That's  the  thing!"  .said  the  latter.  "  Here's  in  honor  of  the  treat! — 
None  but  a  sneak  will  refuse,  for  this  stuff  will  sharpen  the  Wolves^ 
teeth!" 

"Here's  to  your  health,  comrades!"  said  Morok,  distributing  th» 
bottles. 

"There  will  be  blood  at  the  end  of  all  this,"  muttered  Couche-tout- 
Nu,  who,  in  spite  of  his  intoxication,  perceived  all  the  damicrof  thefatai 
incitements.  Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd  was  already  quitting 
the  yard  of  the  public-house,  and  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  factory 
o<  Mr.  Hardy. 

Those  of  the  workmen 'and  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  had  not 
chosen  to  takf  part  in  this  movement  of  liostility  (and  they  were  the  m»- 
^grity),  did  not  make  their  appearance,  at  the  momuut  when  thi^j  thrcateo- 
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toff  troop  passed  along  the  principal  street;  but  a  good  number  of  women, 
ScittHl  to  n.naticisin  by  the  sermons  of  the  abbe,  encouraged  the  war- 
bke  as«embl;>"e  with  tbeir  cries.  .  i        j-  u 

At  the  head  of  tlie  troop  advanced  the  gigantic  qnarryman,  brandish- 
in-  his  formidable  croAvbar,  followed  by  a  motley  mass  armed  with 
sti'^^ks  and  stones  Their  heads  still  warmed  by  their  reeent  libations  of 
braiidr Iht^  "  ad  now  attained  to  a  frightful  state  of  effervescence. 
The  1  c'ou  tenances  were  ferocious,  inflamed,  terrible.  This  unchaining 
:,f  the  worst  passions  seemed  to  forbode  the  most  deplorable  conse- 

'^"ik.ldiug  each  other  arm-in-arm,  and  walking  four  or  five  together,  tb« 
JVolvis  gave  vent  to  their  excitement  in  war-songs  which  closed  witH  tb» 
following  verse: 

"  Forward!  full  of  assurance! 
Let  us  trv  our  vigorous  arms! 
They  have  wearied  out  our  prudence; 
Let  us  show  we  have  no  alarms. 
Sprung  from  a  monarch  glorious,* 
To-dav  we  will  not  grow  pale, 
Whether  we  win  the  fight,  or  fail, 
Whether  we  die,  or  are  victorious! 
Children  of  Solomon,  mighty  king, 
All  your  efforts  together  bring. 
And  we  shall  triumph  at  last." 
»»#***♦ 
Morok  and  Couche-tout-Nu  had  disappeared  whilst  the  tumultuoil 
troop  were  leaving  the  tavern  to  hasten  to  the  factory. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   COMMON   DWELLlNG-HOrSE. 

Whilst  the  Wdves,  as  we  have  just  seen,  prepared  a  savage  attack  ob 
the  i>ewurm,  the  factory  of  Mr.  Hardy  had  that  morning  a  festal  air 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  serenity  of  the  sky;  for  the  wind  waS 
from  the  north,  and  pretty  sharp  for  a  fine  day  m  March. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  nine  in  the  Common  Dwelling-house  of  the 
workmen,  separated  from  the  workshops  by  a  broad  path  planted  with 

'"The  rising  sun  bathed  in  light  this  imposing  mass  of  buildings,  situated 
at  a  league  from  Paris,  in  a  gay  and  salubrious  locality,  from  ^bich  were 
visible  the  woody  and  picturesque  hills,  that  on  this  side  overlook  the 

^'^^Shfng  could  be  plainer,  and  yet  more  cheerful,  than  the  aspect  of 
the  Common  Dwelling-house  of  the  workmen.  Its  slanting  roof  of  red 
tiles  projected  over  white  walls,  divided  here  and  there  by  ^/oad  rows  of 
bricks,  which  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  green  color  of  the  bunds  on 
the  first  and  second  stories.  j  j  u„  o 

These  buildings,  open  to  the  south  and  east,  were  surrounded  by  a 
large  gardeii  of  about  ten  acres,  partly  planted  with  trees,  and  partly 
laid  out  in  fruit-garden  and  kitchen-garden.  „^„„^,.  «  nttl« 

Before  continuing  this  description,  which  perhaps  will  appear  a  httle 
like  a  fairy-tale,  let  us  begin  by  saying  that  the  wondet-s  of  which  we  are 
about  to  present  the  sketch  must  not  be  considered  Utopian  dreams 
mothing,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  of  a  more  positive  character  and  we 
we  able  to  assert,  and  even  to  prove  (what  in  our  time  is  of  great  weight 

*  The  Wohes  (amongst  others)  ascribe  the  institution  of  their  company 
to  King  Solomon.  See  a  curious  work  by  Mr.  Agricol  Perdiguier,  from 
which  this  war-song  is  extracted. 
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and  interest),  that  these  wonders  were  the  result  of  an  excellent  speculation^ 
and  represented  an  investment  (W  lucrative  as  -'  was  secure. 

To  undertake  a  vast,  noble,  and  most  useful  enterprise;  to  bestow  on 
a  considerable  number  of  humar  creatures  an  ideal  prosperity,  compared 
with  the  frightful,  almost  homicidal  doom  to  which  they  are  generally 
condemned;  to  instruct  them,  and  elevate  them  in  their  own  esteem;  to 
make  them  prefer  to  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the  tavern,  or  rather  to  the 
fatal  oblivion  which  they  find  there  as  an  escape  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  deplorable  destiny,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  art:  in  a  word,  to  make  men  moral  by  making  them  happy; 
and,  finally,  thanks  to  this  generous  example,  so  easy  of  imitation,  to 
take  a  place  amongst  the  benefactors  of  iiumanity — and  j-et,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do,  as  it  were,  without  knowing  it,  an  excellent  stroke  of  business — 
this  may  appear  fabulous.  And  yet  this  was  the  secret  of  the  wonders  of 
which  we  speak. 

******* 

Let  us  enter  the  interior  of  the  factory. 

Ignorant  of  the  cruel  disappearance  of  La  Mayeux,  Agricola  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  happy  tlioughts  as  he  recalled  the  image  of  Angela, 
and,  having  finished  dressing  with  unusual  care,  he  went  iu  search  of  his 
betrothed. 

Let  us  say  two  words  on  the  subject  of  the  lodging  which  the  smith 
occupied  in  the  Common  Dwelling-house,  at  the  incrediblj'  low  rat©  of 
seventy-five  fvaucs  per  annum,  like  the  other  bachelors  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

This  lodging,  situated  on  the  second  story,  was  comprised  of  a  capital 
chamber  and  a  closet,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  looking  on  the  gar- 
den; the  boarded  floor  was  perfectly  white  and  clean;  the  iron  bedstead 
was  supjilied  with  a  good  mattress  and  warm  coverings;  a  gas-burner 
and  a  warm -air  piipe  were  also  introduced  into  this  room,  to  furnish  light 
and  heat  as  required;  the  walls  were  hung  with  a  pretty  fancy  paper, 
and  had  curtains  to  match;  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  walnut-tree  tabic,  a 
few  chairs,  a  small  library  comprised  Agricola's  furniture.  Finally, 
in  the  large  and  light  closet  was  a  place  for  his  clothes,  a  dressing-table, 
and  large  zinc  basin  with  a  cock,  giving  a  free  supply  of  water. 

If  we  compare  this  agreeable,  salubrious,  comfortable  lodging,  with 
the  dark,  icy,  dilapidated  garret,  for  which  the  worthy  fellow  paid  ninety 
francs  at  his  mother's,  and  to  get  to  which  he  had  more  than  a  league 
and  a  half  to  go  every  evening,  we  shall  understand  the  sacrifice  he  made 
to  his  affection  fortliat  excellent  woman. 

Agricola  af  ler  casting  a  glance  of  tolerabla  satisfaction  at  his  looking- 
glass  wliilst  he  combed  his  mnstache  and  imperial,  quitted  his  chamber, 
to  go  and  join  Angela  in  the  woman's  workroom.  The  corridor,  along 
which  he  had  to  pass,  was  broad,  well-lighted  from  above,  boarded,  and 
extremely  clean. 

Notwithstanding  some  seeds  of  discord,  which  had  been  lately  sown 
by  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Ilardy  amongst  his  workmen,  until  now  so  fra- 
ternally united,  joyous  songs  were  heard  in  almost  all  the  apartments, 
which  gkirl(>d  the  corridor,  and,  as  Agricola  passed  before  several  open 
doors,  he  exchanged  a  cordial  good-morrow  with  many  of  his  comrades 

Tlie  smith  hastily  descended  the  stairs,  cro.'iscd  the  courtyard,  in 
which  was  a  grass-plot  planted  with  trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  center, 
and  gained  the  other  wing  of  the  building.  There  was  tiie  workroom,  in 
wliich  u  portifin  of  the  wives  and  tlaugliters  of  the  associated  artisans, 
wh(j  happened  not  to  be  employed  in  tlie  factory,  occupied  themselves  In 
makuig  up  the  linen.  This  labor,  joim-d  to  the  enormous  saving  eCFected 
by  the  punihase  of  the  mutcriaU  wliolc.sale,  reduced  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent tlie  jirice  of  each  arl  icle. 

After  passing  through  this  workrf)om,  a  vast  apartment  looking  on  the 
ganh'ii,  wtll  nired  in  summer  and  well-warmed  In  winter,  Agricol* 
piuckcU  at  the  door  of  the  rooma  o«oapied  b^  Angela's  mothec. 
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If  W3  Bay  a  few  words  with  regard  to  this  lodging,  situated  oQ  the  first 
story,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  and  also  looking  on  the  garden,  it  is  that 
we  may  take  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  habitation  of  a  family  in  this  asso- 
ciation, supplied  at  the  incredibly  small  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  francs  j9«-a?t7iwm. 

A  sort  of  small  entrance,  opening  on  the  corridor,  led  to  a  large  room, 
on  each  side  of  which  was  a  smaller  chamber,  destined  for  the  family, 
when  the  boys  and  girls  were  too  big  to  continue  to  sleep  in  the  two 
dormitories,  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  school,  and  reser^■ed 
for  the  children  of  both  sexes.  Every  night,  the  superintendence  of 
these  dormitories  was  intrusted  to  a  father  and  mother  of  a  family,  be- 
longing to  the  association. 

The  lodging  of  which  we  speak,  being,  like  all  the  others,  disencum- 
bered of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  kitchen — for  the  cooking  was  done  in 
common,  and  on  a  large  scale,  in  another  part  of  the  building — was  kept 
extremely  clean.  A  good  piece  of  carpet,  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  some 
pretty-looking  chma  on  a  stand  of  well-polished  wood,  some  prints  hung 
against  the  walls,  a  clock  of  gilt  bronze,  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a 
mahogany  secretary,  announced  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  apartment 
enjoyed  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Angela,  who,  from  this  time,  might  be  called  the  betrothed  of  Agric- 
ola,  justified  in  every  point  the  flattering  portrait  which  the  smith  had 
drawn  of  her  in  his  interview  with  poor  La  Mayeux.  She  was  a  charm- 
ing young  girl,  seventeen  years  of  age  at  most,  dressed  with  as  much 
simplicity  as  neatness,  and  seated  by  the  .side  of  her  mother.  When 
Agricola  entered,  she  blushed  slightly  at  seeing  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  "  I  have  come  to  keep  my  promise,  if 
your  mother  has  no  objection." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  the  mother  of  the  young  gu-l, 
cordially.  "She  would  not  go  over  the  Common  Dwelling-house  with 
her  father,  her  brother,  or  me,  because  she  wished  to  have  that  pleasure 
with  you  to-day.  It  is  quite  right  that  you,  who  can  talk  so  well,  should  •' 
do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  the  new-comer.  She  has  been  waiting  for 
you  an  hour,  and  with  such  impatience!" 

"Pray  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  gayly;  "in  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  forgot  the  hour.  That  is  my  only 
excuse." 

"Ah,  mother!"  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach,  and' 
becoming  red  as  a  cheiTv,  "  why  did  you  say  that?" 

"Is  it  true,  yes  or  no?  I  do  not  blame  thee  for  it;  on  the  contrary. 
Go  with  Mr.  Agricola,  child,  and  he  will  tell  thee,  better  than  I  can,  what- 
all  the  workmen  of  the  factory  owe  to  Mr.  Hardy." 

"Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  tying  the  ribbons  of  her  pretty  cap, 
"  what  a  pity  that  your  good  little  adopted  sister  is  not  with  us." 

"  La  Mayeux? — yes,  you  are  right,  mademoiselle;  but  that  is  only  a 
pleasure  put  off,  and  the  visit  she  paid  us  yesterday  will  not  be  the  last." 

Having  embraced  her  mother,  the  young  girl  took  the  arm  of  Agricola, 
and  they  went  out  together. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Agricola!"  said  Angela;  "  if  you  knew  how  much  I  was 
surprised  on  entering  this  fine  house,  after  being  accustomed  to  see  so 
much  misery  among  the  poor  workmen  in  oiu*  country,  and  in  which  I 
too  have  had  my  share,  whilst  here  everybody  seems  happy  and  con- 
tented. It  is  really  like  fairy-land;  I  think  I  am  in  a  dream,  and  when  I 
ask  my  mother  the  explanation  of  these  wonders,  she  tells  me:  '  Mr. 
Agricola  will  explain  it  all  to  thee.'  " 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  am  so  happy  to  undertake  that  delightful  task, 
*nademoiselle?"  said  Agricola,  with  an  accent  at  once  grave  and  tender. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  in  season." 

"  Why  so,  ^.  Agricola?" 
^  "  Because,  to  show  you  this  house^  to  make  you  acquainted  witt  al], 
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the  resources  of  our  association,  is  to  be  able  to  say  to  you:  'Here,  mar 
demoiselle,  the  workman,  sure  of  the  present,  sure  of  the  future,  is  not, 
like  so  many  of  his  poor  brothers,  obliged  to  renounce  the  sweetest  want 
of  the  heart — the  desire  of  choosing  a  companion  for  life — in  the  fear 
of  uniting  misery  to  misery.'  " 

Angela  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  blushed. 

"  Here  the  workman  may  safely  jaeld  to  the  hope  of  knowing  the  sweet 
joys  of  a  family,  sure  of  not  having  his  heart  torn  hereafter  by  the  sight 
of  the  horrible  privations  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him;  here,  thanks  to 
order  and  industry,  and  the  wise  employment  of  the  strength  of  all,  men, 
women  and  children,  live  happy  and  contented.  In  a  word,  to  explain 
all  this  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  added  Agricola,  smiling  with  a  still  more 
tender  air,  "is  to  prove  that  here  we  can  do  nothing  more  reasonable 
than  love,  nothing  wiser  than  marry." 

"  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  Angela,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  and 
blushing  still  more  as  she  spoke,  "  suppose  we  were  to  begin  our  walk." 

"Directly,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  smith,  pleased  at  the  trouble 
he  had  excited  in  that  ingenuous  soul.     "  But  come;  we  are  near  the  dor-, 
aitory  of  the  little  girls.    The  chirping  birds  have  long  left  their  nests. 
Let  us  go  there." 

"Willingly,  Mr.  Agricola." 

The  young  smith  and  Angela  soon  entered  a  spacious  dormitory,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  first-rate  boarding-school.  The  little  iron  bedsteads 
Were  arranged  in  symmetrical  order;  at  each  end  were  the  beds  of  the 
two  mothers  of  families,  who  took  the  superintendence  by  turns. 

"  Dear  me!  how  well  it  is  arranged,  Mr.  Agricola;  and  how  neat  and. 
clean!    Who  is  it  that  takes  such  good  care  of  it?" 

"  The  children  themselves;  we  have  no  servants  here.  Th*e  is  an  - 
extraordinary  emulation  between  these  urchins — it  is  who  shall  make  her 
bed  most  neatly,  and  it  amuses  them  quite  as  much  as  making  a  bed  for 
their  dolls.  Lil;tle  girls,  you  know,  delight  in  i)laying  at  keeping  house. 
Well,  here  they  play  at  it  in  good  earnest,  and  tlie  house  is  admirably 
kept  in  conse(juence." 

"Ah!  I  understand.  They  turn  to  account  their  natural  taste  for  all 
these  kinds  of  amusement." 

"That  is  the  whole  secret.  You  will  see  them  everywhere  usefully 
occupied,  and  delighted  at  the  importance  of  the  employments  given 
them." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Agricola!"  nnUl  Angela,  timidly,  "when  we  compare  these 
fine  dormitories,  so  warm  and  healtliy,  with  the  horrible,  icy  garrets, 
where  children  are  heaped  pell-mell  on"  a  wretched  straw  mattress,  .shiv- 
ering with  cold,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  almost  all  the  workmen's  families  in 
©ur  eouiitryl" 

"And  inl'ari.s,  mademoi-selle,  it  is  even  wor.se." 

"Ah!  how  kind,  generous  and  rich  nnist  Mr.  Hardy  be,  to  spend  so 
much  money  in  doing  good!" 

"I  am  going  to  astoni.'ili  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  with  a 
Bmile;  "  to  a.stonisli  you  .so  niucli,  tliat  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me." 

"  Why  so,  Mr.  AgricolaV" 

"  There  is  not  ccirlainly  In  the  world  a  man  with  a  better  and  more 
pcenerouH  heart  tlian  Mr.  Hardy;  lie  does  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  thinking  of  his  jxT.sonal  Interest.  And  yet,  Mademoiselle  An- 
gela, were  he  the  most  .scHl.sh  and  avaricious  of  men,  he  would  still  And 
It  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  be  as  cumfortable  as 
we  are.'' 

"  Is  It  possible,  Mr.  Agricola?  Yoti  tell  me  so,  and  I  believe  It;  but  if 
good  can  ho  easily  be  done,  if  tliere  is  even  an  advantage  in  doing  it, 
why  1b  It  not  more  commonly  attempted?" 

"Alii  mademoiselle,  it  retiuires  time  conditions  very  rarely  met  with 
In  the  B»me  pvtuou—^imUnij/e,  pototr  and  it-i//." 
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*•  Alas!  yes.   Those  who  have  the  knowledge  have  not  the  power." 

"  And  those  who  have  the  power  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
will." 

*'  But  how  does  Mr.  Hardy  find  any  advantage  in  the  good  he  does  for 
you?" 

"  I  will  explain  that  presently,  mademoiselle." 

"  Ah!  what  a  nice,  sweet  smell  of  fruit!"  said  Angela,  suddenly. 

"  It  is  that  our  common  fruit-store  is  close  at  hand.  I  wager  we  shall 
find  there  some  of  the  little  birds  from  the  dormitory — not  occupied  in 
picking  and  stealing,  but  bard  at  work." 

Opening  a  door,  Agricola  led  Angela  into  a  large  room,  furnished  with 
shelves  on  which  the  winter- fruits  were  arranged  in  order.  A  number  of 
children,  from  seven  to  eight  years  old,  neatly  and  warmly  clad,  and 
glowing  with  health,  exerted  themselves  cheerfully,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  woman,  in  separating  and  sorting  tlie  spoilt  fruit. 

"You  see,"  said  Agricola,  "wherever  it  is  possible,  we  make  u.se  of 
the  children.  These  occupations  are  amusements  for  them,  answering 
to  the  want  of  movement  and  activity  natural  to  their  age,  and,  in  this 
way,  we  can  employ  the  grown  girls  and  the  women  to  much  better  ad- 
Tantage." 

"True,  Mr.  Agricola;  how  well  it  is  all  arranged!" 

"  And  if  you  saw  the  urchins  in  the  kitchen,  what  services  they  renderl 
Directed  by  one  or  two  women,  they  do  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  serv- 
ants." 

"In  fact,"  said  Angela,  smiling,  "at  their  age,  we  liked  so  inuch  to 
play  at  cooking  the  dinner.    They  must  be  delighted." 

"  And,  in  the  same  way,  under  the  pretext  of  playing  at  gardening,  it  is 
they  who  weed  the  ground,  gather  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  water  the 
flowers,  roll  the  paths,  etc.  In  a  word,  this  army  of  infant- workers,  who 
generally  remain  till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  without  being  of  any  serv- 
ice, are  here  very  useful.  Except  three  hours  of  school,  which  is  qnita 
sufficient  for  them,  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  their  recreations  are 
turned  to  good  account,  and  the  dear  little  creatures,  by  the  saving  of 
fnll-groion  arms  which  they  effect,  actually  gain  more  than  they  cost; 
and  then,  mademoiselle,  do  you  not  thiuk  there  is  something  in  the 
presence  of  childhood  thus  mixed  up  with  every  labor — something,  mild, 
pure,  almost  sacred,  which  has  its  influence  on  our  words  and  actionSj 
and  imposes  a  salutary  reserve?  The  coarsest  man  will  respect  the 
presence  of  children." 

"  The  more  one  reflects,  the  more  one  sees  how  everything  here  is 
designed  for  the  happiness  of  all!"  said  Angela,  in  admiration. 

"  And  it  has  not  been  done  without  trouble.  It  was  necessary  to  conquer 
prejudices,  and  break  through  customs.  But  see,  ^Mademoiselle  Angela! 
here  we  are  at  the  kitchen,"  added  the  smith,  smiling;  "  is  it  not  as  im- 
posing as  that  of  a  barrack  or  a  public  school?" 

And  indeed  the  culinary  department  of  the  Common  Dwelling-house 
was  immense.  All  its  utensils  were  bright  and  clean;  and,  thanks  to 
the  marvelous  and  economical  inventions  of  modern  science  (which  are 
always  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  they  are  most 
necessary,  because  they  can  only  be  practiced  on  a  large  scale),  not  only 
the  Are  on  the  hearth,  and  in  the  stoves,  was  fed  with  half  the  quantity 
of  fuel  that  would  have  been  consumed  by  each  family  individually,  but 
the  excess  of  the  caloric  sufficed,  with  the  aid  of  well-constructed  tubes, 
to  spread  a  mild  and  equal  warmth  through  all  parts  of  tlie  house. 

And  here  also  children,  under  the  direction  of  two  women,  rendered 
numerous  services.  Nothing  could  be  more  comic  than  tlie  serious  man- 
ner in  which  they  performed  their  culinary  functions;  it  was  the  same 
with  the  assistance  they  gave  in  the  bake-house,  where,  at  an  extraordi- 
Bary  saving  in  the  price  (for  they  bought  the  flour  wholf^sale),  they 
inaAe  an  excellent  household  bread,  composed  of  pure  wheat  and  ryt. 
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so  preferable  to  that  whiter  bread,  which  too  often  owes  its  appafent 
qualities  to  some  deleterious  substance. 

"Good-day,  Madame  Bertraiid,"  said  Asricola,  gayly,  to  a  worthy 
matron,  who"  was  gravely  contemplating  the  slow  evolution  of  several 
spits  worthy  of  the  nuptials  of  Ganiache,  so  heavily  were  they  laden 
with  pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  which  began  to  assume  a  fine 
golden-brown  color  of  the  most  attractive  kind;  "  good -day,  Madame 
Bertran^.  AccordiTig  to  the  rule,  I  do  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the 
kitchen.  I  only  wish  it  to  be  admired  by  mademoiselle,  who  is  a  new- 
comer amongst  us." 

"Admire  my  lad;  pray  admire — and  above  all,  take  notice  how  good 
these  brats  are,  and  how  well  they  work!" 

So  saying,  the  matron  pointed  with  the  long  ladle,  which  served  her 
as  a  scepter,  to  some  fifteen  children  of  both  sexes,  seated  round  a  table, 
and  deeply  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  theii"  functions,  whicli  consisted 
of  peeUng  potatoes  and  picking  herbs. 

"We  are,  then,  to  have  a  true  Belshazzar's  feast,  Madame  Bertrand?'' 
»aid  Agricola,  laughing. 

"Faith!  a  feast  like  we  have  always,  my  lad.  Here  is  our  bill  of  fare 
for  to-day:  A  good  vegetable  soup,  roast  beef  with  potatoes,  salad, 
fruit,  cheese;  and  for  extras,  it  being  Sunday,  some  jam  tarts  made  by 
Mother  Denis,  at  the  bake-house,  v.'here  the  oven  is  hot." 

"  What  you  tell  me  there,  Madame  Bertrand,  gives  nie  a  f  orious  appe- 
tite," said  Agricola,  gayly.  "  One  soon  sees  when  it  is  your  turn  iu  the 
kitchen,"  added  he,  with  a  flattering  air. 

"  Get  along,  do!"  said  the  dame  on  service,  merrily. 

"  What  astonishes  me  so  much,  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  as  they 
continued  their  walk,  "is  the  comparison  of  the  insufficient,  unwhole- 
some food  of  the  workmen  in  our  country  with  that  which  is  provided 
here." 

"  And  yet  we  do  not  spend  more  than  twent,v-five  sous  a  day,  for  much 
hetter  food  than  we  should  get  for  three  francs  in  Paris." 

"  But  really  it  is  hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Agricola.     How  is  it  possible?" 

"!t  is,  thanks  to  the  magic  hand  of  Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  explain  it  all 
presently." 

"  Ah!  how  impatient  1  am  to  see  Mr.  Hardy!" 

"  You  will  .soon  see  him~perliaps  to-day;  for  he  is  expected  from  one 
moment  to  the  other.  But  here  is  the  refectory,  which  you  do  not  yet 
know,  as  your  family,  like  many  others,  prefer  dining  at  home.  See 
what  a  fine  room,  looking  otitou  the  garden,  just  opposite  the  fountain!" 

It  was  indeed  a  vast  hall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  gallery,  with  ten  win- 
dows opening  on  the  garden.  Tables,  covered  with  shining  oil-cloth, 
were  ranged  alon^  the  walls,  so  that  in  winter  this  apartment  served  in 
the  evening,  after  work,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  those  who  preferred 
to  pass  an  iiour  together,  instead  of  remaining  alone,  or  with  their  fami- 
lies only.  Then,  in  this  large  hall,  well  warmed,  and  brilliantly  lighted 
with  gas,  SOUK!  read,  some  played  at  cards,  some  talked,  and  some  oc- 
cupied themselves  witli  easy  work. 

"That  Is  not  all,"  said  Agricola  to  the  young  girl;  "I  am  sure  you 
win  like  this  apartment  .still  better  when  I  tell  you  that  on  Thursdays  and 
Sunday.s  we  make  a  ball-room  of  it,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  a 
concert  room." 

"Really!" 

"Yes,"  continued  the  smith,  i)roud]y,  "we  have  amongst  us  musi- 
elaiiH,  quite  <rapable  of  st^tting  us  to  tiance.  Moreover,  twice  a  week, 
nearly  all  of  us  sing  togtsther  in  chorus— men,  women  and  children. 
Unfortunately,  this  week,  some  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  the  factory 
liave  prevented  our  concerts." 

*'  So  many  voices!  that  must  be  superb." 

"  It  is  very  flue,  1  assure  you.    Mr.  Hardy  has  always  encouraged  tUs 
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amusement  amonf^st  us,  which  has,  he  saj's — and  lie  is  right — so  power- 
ful an  eflfect  on  the  mind  and  the  manners.  One  winter,  he  sent  for  two 
pupils  of  tlie  celebrated  Mr.  Willieliii,  and,  since  then,  our  school  has 
made  great  i)ro,Q;ress.  I  assure  you,  ^Mademoiselle  Angela,  that,  without 
flattering  ourselves,  there  is  something  truly  exciting  in  the  sound  of  two 
hundred  voices,  singing  in  chorus  some  hymn  to  indu-stry  or  freedom.  You 
shall  hear  it,  and  you  will,  I  think,  acknowledge,  that  there  is  something 
great  and  elevating  in  the  heart  of  man,  in  this  fraternal  harmony 
of  voices,  blending  in  one  grave,  sonorous,  imposing  sound." 

"  Oh!  I  believe  it.  But  what  happiness  to  inhabit  here!  It  is  a  life 
of  joy;  for  labor,  mixed  with  recreation,  becomes  itself  a  pleasure." 

"  Alas!  here  as  everywhere,  there  are  tears  and  sorrows,"  replied  Agri- 
cola,  sadly.  "  Do  you  see  that  isolated  building,  in  a  very  exposed  eifc- 
uation?" 

"  Yes;  what  is  it?" 

"  That  is  our  hospital  for  the  sick.  Happily,  thanks  to  our  healthy 
mode  of  life,  it  is  not  often  full;  an  annual  subscription  enables  us  to 
have  a  good  doctor.  Moreover,  a  mutual  beneiit  society  is  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  amongst  us,  that  any  one  of  us,  in  case  of  illness, 
receives  two-thirds  of  what  he  would  have  gained  in  health." 

"How  well  it  is  all  managed!  And  there,  Mr.  Agricola,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grass-plot?" 

"  That  is  the  wash-house,  with  water  laid  on,  cold  and  hot;  and  under 
yonder  shed  is  the  drying-place;  fiu-ther  on,  you  see  the  stables,  and 
the  lofts  and  granaries  for  the  provender  of  thefactorj'-horses." 

"  But,  Mr.  Agricola,  will  you  then  tell  me  the  secret  of  all  these  won- 
ders?" 

"In  ten  minutes,  you  shall  understand  it  all,  mademoiselle." 

Unfortunately,  the  curiosity  of  Angela  was  for  a  while  disappointed. 
The  young  girl  was  now  standing  with  Agricola  close  to  the  iron  gate, 
which  shut  in  the  garden  from  the  broad  avenue  that  separate!  the 
factory  from  the  Common  Dwelling-house. 

Suddenly,  the  wind  brought  from  the  distance  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  military  music;  then  was  heard  the  gallop  of  two  horses,  approach- 
ing rapidly,  and  soon  after  a  general-officer  made  his  appearance, 
mounted  on  a  fine  black  horse,  with  a  long  flowing  tail  and  crimson 
housings;  he  wore  cavalry-boots  and  white  breeches,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  empire;  hjs  uniform  glittered  with  gold  embroidery,  the  red  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  passed  over  his  right  epaulet,  with  its  four 
silver  stars,  and  his  hat  had  a  broad  gold  border,  and  was  crowned  with 
a  white  plume,  the  distinctive  sign  reserved  for  the  marshals  of  France. 

No  warrior  could  have  had  a  more  martial  and  chivalrous  air,  or  have 
sat  more  proudly  on  his  battle-steed. 

At  the  moment  when  Marshal  Simon  (for  it  was  he)  arrived  opposite 
to  the  place  where  Angela  and  Agricola  were  standing,  he  drew  in  his 
horse  suddenly,  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  and  threw  the  golden  reins 
to  a  servant  in  livery  wlio  followed  also  on  horseback. 

"  Where  shall  I  wait  for  your  grace?"  asked  the  groom. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  avenue,"  said  the  marshal. 

And,  uncovering  his  head  respectfully,  he  advanced  hastily  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  to  meet  a  person  whom  Angela  and  Agricola  had  not 
yet  perceived. 

This  person  soon  appeared  at  a  turn  of  the  avenue;  he  was  an  old  man, 
with  an  energetic,  intelligent  countenance.  He  wore  a  very  neat  blouse, 
and  a  cloth  cap  over  his  long,  white  hair.  With  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  was  quietly  smoking  an  old  meerschaum  pipe. 

"Good-morning,  father,"  said  the  m.arshal,  respectfully,  as  he  affec- 
tionately embraced  the  old  workman,  w!io,  having  tenderly  returned  the 
pressure,  ^^.id  to  him:  "  Put  on  j-Qur  nut,  my  boy.  But  bow  fine  you 
ftre '"  ftdtied  he,  with  a  smila. 
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"I  hare  just  been  to  a  review,  father,  close  by;  and  I  took  the  oppon 
tnnity  to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

"But  shall  I  then  not  see  ray  grand-daughters  to-day,  as  It  is  Sunday?" 

"  They  are  coming  in  a  carriage,  father,  and  Dagobert  accompanies 
them." 

•'  But  what  is  the  matter?  you  appear  full  of  thought." 

"  Indeed,  father,"  said  the  marshal,  with  a  somewhat  agitated  air,  "I 
have  serious  things  to  talk  about." 

"Come  in,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  with  some  anxiety.  And  the 
marshal  and  his  father  disappeared  at  the  turn  of  the  avenue. 

Angela  had  been  struck  with  amazement  at  seeing  this  brilliant  general* 
offiper,  who  was  called  your  grace,  salute  an  old  workman  in  a  hlouae  as 
his  tather,  and,  looking  at  Agricola  with  a  confused  air,  she  said  to  him: 
"  What.  Mr.  Agricola!  this  old  workman " 

"  Is  tiie  father  of  Marshal  Duke  de  Ligny — the  friend — yes,  I  may  say 
tbe  friend,"  added  Agricola,  with  emotion,  "of  my  father,  who  for 
twenty  years  served  under  him  in  war." 

"  To  be  placetl  so  high,  and  yet  to  be  so  respectful  and  tender  to  his 
father!"  said  Angela.  "  The  marshal  must  have  a  very  noble  heart;  but 
why  does  he  let  his  father  remain  a  workman?" 

"  Because  Father  Simon  will  not  quit  his  trade  and  the  factory  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  He  was  born  a  workman,  and  he  will  die  a  workman, 
though  he  is  the  father  of  a  duke  and  marshal  of  France." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   SECRET. 

When  the  very  natural  astonishment  which  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Simon  had  caused  in  Angela  had  passed  away,  Agricola  said  to  her,  with 
a  smile:  "  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  Made- 
moiselle Angela,  to  spare  you  the  account  of  the  secret,  by  which  all  the 
wonders  of  our  Common  Dwelling-house  are  brought  to  pass." 

"Oh!  I  should  not  have  let  3'ou  forget  your  promise,  Mr.  Agricola," 
answered  Angela;  "  what  you  have  already  told  me  interests  me  too  much 
for  that." 

"  Listen  then,  mademoiselle.  Mr.  Hardy,  like  a  true  magician,  haa 
pronounced  three  cabalistic  words:  Association— community — frater- 
nity. We  have  understood  the  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  wonders 
you  have  seen  have  sprung  from  them,  to  our  great  advantage;  and  also, 
I  repeat,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Hardy." 

"It is  that  which  appears  so  extraordinary,  Mr.  Agricola." 

"  Suppose,  mademoiselle,  that  Mr.  Hardy,  instead  of  being  what  he 
is,  had  only  been  a  cold-hearted  speculator,  looking  merely  to  the  profit, 
and  saying  to  himself:  '  To  make  the  most  of  my  factory,  what  is  need- 
ed?— Good  work — great  economy  in  the  raw  material — full  employment 
of  the  workmen's  time;  in  a  word,  cheapness  of  manufacture,  in  order  to 
produce  cheaply — excellence  of  the  thing  produced,  in  order  to  sell 
dear." 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Agricola,  no  manufacturer  could  desire  more." 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  these  conditions  might  have  been  fulfilled,  aa 
they  have  been,  but  how?  Had  Mr.  Hardy  only  been  a  speculator,  he 
might  have  said:  '  At  a  distance  from  my  factory,  my  workmen  might 
have  trouble  to  get  there;  rising  earlier  they  will  sleep  less;  it  is  a  bad 
eoonomy,  to  take  from  tlic  sleep  so  necessary  to  those  who  toil.  When 
they  get  feeble,  the  work  snlTer.s  from  it;  then  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
80BB  makes  it  worse;  the  ^workman  arrives  wet,  trembling  with  cold, 
enervated  before  he  begins  to  work—  and  then  «'/(«<  work!" 

"It  i.s  unfortunately  hut  too  true,  Mr.  Agricola;  at  Lille,  when  I  reach- 
ed the  factory,  wet  through  with  u  oold  rain,  I  used  sometimes  to  shlTWi 
l^l  day  lon^  at  mj'  work." 
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"Therefore,  Mademoiselle  Angela,  the  speculator  might  say:  'To 
lodge  my  workmen  close  to  the  door  of  my  factory  would  obviate  this  in- 
convenience. Let  us  make  the  calculation.  At  Paris,  the  married  work 
man  pays  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  year,*  for  one  or  two 
wretched  rooms  and  a  closet,  dark,  small,  unhealthy,  ir  a  narrow,  miser- 
able street;  there  he  lives  pell-mell  with  his  family.  What  ruined  consti- 
tutions are  the  consequence!  and  what  sort  of  w.orkcan  you  expect  from 
a  feverish  and  diseased  creatun;?  As  for  the  bachelors,  they  pay  for  a 
smaller,  and  quite  as  unwholesome  lodging,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  year.  Now,  let  us  make  the  addition.  I  employ  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  married  workmen,  who  pay  together,  tor  their  wretched 
holes,  thn-ty-six  thousand  five  hundred  francs;  I  employ  also  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  bachelors,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  francs;  the  total  will  amount  to  about  fifty  thousand 
francs  per  annum,  the  interest  on  a  million." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Agricola!  what  a  sum  10  1)6  produced  by  unitiug  all 
these  little  rents  together!" 

"You  see,  mademoiselle,  that  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  is  the  rent 
of  the  mansion  of  a  man  of  the  largest  fortune!  Now,  what  says  our 
speculator:  '  To  induce  our  workmen  to  leave  Paris,  I  will  offer  them 
enormous  advantages.  I  will  reduce  their  rent  one-half,  and,  instead  of 
small,  unwholesome  rooms,  they  shall  have  large,  airy  apartments,  well- 
warmed  and  lighted,  at  a  trifling  charge.  Thus,  one  hundred  and  forty^ 
six  families  paying  me  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs  a  year, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bachelors  seventy-five  francs,  I  shall  have  a 
total  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  thousand  francs.  Now,  a  building 
large  enough  to  hold  all  these  people  would  cost  me,  at  most,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. f  I  shall  then  have  invested  my  money  at  five  per 
cent,  at  the  least,  and  with  perfect  security,  since  the  wages  is  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  payment  of  the  rent.'  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Agricola!  I  begin  to  understand  how  it  may  sometimes  be 
advantageous  to  do  good,  even  in  a  pecumary  sense." 

"  And  I  am  almost  certain,  mademoiselle,  that,  in  the  long  run,  affairs 
conducted  with  uprightness  and  honesty  turn  out  well.  But  to  return 
to  our  speculator:  '  Here,'  will  he  say,  '  are  my  workmen,  living  close  to 
my  factory,  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  and  arriving  always  fresh  at  their 
work.  That  is  not  all;  the  English  workman,  who  eats  good  beef,  and 
drinks  good  beer,  does  twice  as  much,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  French 
workman,!  reduced  to  a  detestable  kind  of  food,  rather  weakening  than 
the  reverse,  thanks  to  the  poisonous  adulteration  of  the  articles  he  con- 
sumes. My  workmen  will  then  labor  much  better  if  they  eat  much 
better.  How  shall  I  manage  it  without  loss?  Now  I  think  of  it, 
what  is  the  food  in  barracks,  schools,  even  prisons?  Is  it  not  the  union 
of  individual  resources  which  procures  an  amount  of  comfort  impos- 

*  This  is  the  average  price  of  a  workingman's  lodging,  composed  of 
two  small  rooms  and  a  closet  at  most,  on  the  third  or  fourth  story. — E.  S- 

+  This  calculation  is  amply  sufQcient,  if  not  excessive.  A  similar  build- 
ing, at  one  league  from  Paris,  on  the  side  of  Montrouge,  with  all  tho 
necessary  offices,  kitchen,  wash-houses,  etc,  with  gas  and  water  laid  on, 
apparatus  for  warming,  etc.,  and  a  garden  of  ten  acres,  cost  at  the  period 
of  this  narrative,  hardly  five  hundred  thousand  francs.  An  experienced 
builder  has  obliged  us  with  an  estimate,  which  confirms  what  we  advance. 
It  Is,  therefore,  evident  that,  even  at  the  same  price  which  workmen  are  in 
the  habit  of  paying,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  them  with  perfectly 
healthy  lodgings,  and  yet  invest  one's  money  at  ten  per  cent. — E.  S. 

X  The  fact  was  proved  in  the  works  connected  with  the  Rouen  Rail- 
road. Those  French  workmen,  who,  having  no  families,  were  able  to  live 
like  the  English,  did  at  least  as  much  work"  as  the  latter,  being  strength- 
fD.'^d  by  wholesome  and  sufficient  nourishment. — E.  S. 
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•ible  to  realize  without  such  an  association?  Now,  if  my  vwo  hundre(J 
and  sixty  workmen,  instead  of  cooking  two  hundred  and  sixty  detestable 
dinners,  were  to  unite  to  prepare  one  good  dinner  for  all  of  them,  which 
might  be  done,  thanks  to  the  savings  of  all  sorts  that  would  ensue,  what 
an  advantage  for  me  and  them!  Two  or  three  women,  aided  by  chil- 
dren, would  suflBce  to  make  ready  the  daily  repasts;  instead  of  buying 
wood  and  charcoal  in  fractions,  and  so  paying  for  it  the  double  of  its 
Talue,  the  association  of  my  workmen  would,  upon  my  security  (their 
wages  would  be  a  sufficient  security  for  me  in  return),  lay  in  their  own 
stock  of  wood,  flour,  butter,  oil,  wine,  etc.,  all  which  they  would  procure 
directly  from  the  producers^  Thus  they  would  pay  three  or  four  sous 
for  a  bottle  of  pure,  wliolesome  wine,  instead  of  paying  twelve  or  fifteen 
sous  for  poison.  Every  week  the  association  would  buy  a  whole  ox,  and 
some  sheep,  and  the  women  would  make  bread,  as  in  the  country. 
Finally,  with  these  resources,  and  order,  and  economy,  my  workmen 
may  have  wholesome,  agreeable,  and  sufficient  food,  for  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  sous  a  day.'  " 

"  Ah!  this  explains  it,  Mr.  Agricola." 

"  It  is  not  all,  mademoiselle.  Our  cool-headed  speculator  would  con- 
tinue: '  Here  are  my  workmen  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  well  fed,  with 
a  saving  of  at  least  half;  why  should  they  not  also  be  warmly  clad? 
Their  health  will  then  have  every  chance  of  being  good,  and  health  is 
labor.  The  association  will  buy  wholesale,  and  at  the  manufacturing 
price  (still  upon  my  security,  secured  to  me  by  their  wages),  warm,  good, 
strong  materials,  which  a  portion  of  the  workmen's  wives  will  be  able  to 
make  into  clothes  as  well  as  any  tailor.  Finally,  the  consumption  of 
caps  and  slioes  being  cousiderable,  the  association  will  obtain  them  at  a 
great  reduction  in  price.'  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela!  what  do  you  say 
to  our  speculator?" 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  the  young  girl,  with  ingenuous  ad- 
miration, "  that  it  is  almost  increc'U  )le,  and  yet  so  simple!" 

"  No  doubt,  nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  good  and  beautiful,  and 
yet  we  think  of  it  so  little.  Observe,  that  our  m'an  has  only  been  speak- 
ing with  a  view  to  his  own  interest— only  considering  the  material  side 
of  the  question — reckoning  for  nothing  the  habit  of  fraternity  and  mut- 
Tial  aid,  which  inevitably  springs  from  living  together  in  common — not 
reflecting  that  a  better  mode  of  life  improves  and  softens  the  character 
of  man — not  thinking  of  the  support  and  instruction  which  the  strong 
owe  to  the  weak — not  acknowledging,  in  fine,  t/iat  the  honest,  active,  and  in- 
dustrious man  has  aright  to  demand  miploymcnt  jrom  society,  and  wagespro- 
portio7iate  to  theioants  oj  his  condition.  No,  our  speculator  only  thinks  of 
the  gross  profits;  and  yet  you  see  he  invests  his  money  in  buildings  at 
five  pe?-ceM<.,  and  finds  the  greatest  advantages  in  the  material  comfort 
of  his  workmen." 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Agricola." 

♦'  And  what  will  you  say,  mademoiselle,  when  I  prove  to  you  that  our 
speculator  finds  also  a  great  advantage  in  giving  to  his  workmen,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  wages,  a  proportionate  share  of  his  profits?" 

"That appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  prove,  Mr.  Agricola." 

"  Yet  I  will  convince  you  of  it  in  a  few  minutes." 

Thus  conversing,  Angela  and  Agricola  had  reached  the  garden-door  of 
the  Common  Dwelling-house.  An  elderly  woman,  dressed  plainly,  but 
With  care  and  neatness,  approached  Agricola,  and  said  to  him: 

"  Has  Mr.  Hardy  returned  to  the  factory,  sir?" 

*•  No,  ma<lftme;  but  we  expect  him  from  one  moment  to  another." 

"To-day,  perhaps?" 

**  Today  or  to-morrow,  mndame." 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  at  wha*  hour  he  will  bo  here." 

**I  do  not  think  it  is  kuown,  madame;  but  the  porter  of  the  factorji 
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Who  also  belongs  to  Mr.  Hardy's  private  house,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
inform  )-ou." 

*'  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"At  your  service,  madame." 

"  Mr.  Agrioola,"  said  Angela,  when  the  woman  who  had  just  ques- 
tioned him  was  gone,  "  did  you  remark  tiiat  this  lady  was  very  pale  and 
agitated?" 

"  I  noticed  it  as  you  did,  mademoiselle;  I  thought  I  saw  tears  standing 
In  her  ejes." 

"Yes,  she  seemed  to  have  been  crjing.  Poor  woman!  perhaps  she 
came  to  ask  assistance  of  Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  ails  you,  Mr.  Agricolai' 
You  appear  quite  pensive." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SECRET    CONTINniD. 

Agricola.  had  a  vague  presentiment  that  the  visit  of  this  elderly 
Woman,  with  so  sad  a  countenance,  had  some  cornection  with  tlie  ad- 
venture of  the  young  and  pretty  lady  who,  three  days  before,  had  come 
all  agitated  and  in  tears  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Hardy,  and  who  had  learned, 
perhaps  too  late,  that  she  was  watched  and  followed. 

"  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola  to  Angela;  "  but  the  pres- 
ence of  this  old  lady  reminded  me  of  a  circumstance,  which  unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  a  secret  that  does  not  belong  to  me 
alone." 

"Oh!  do  not  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  the  young 
girl,  with  a  smile;  "  I  am  not  inquisitive,  and  what  we  were  talking  of 
before  interests  me  so  much,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  you  speak  of 
anything  else." 

"  WelT,  then,  mademoiselle,  I  will  say  a  few  words  more,  and  you  will 
be  as  weU  informed  as  I  am  of  the  secrets  of  our  association." 

"lam  listening,  Mr.  Agricola." 

"Let  us  still  keep  in  view  the  .speculator  from  mere  interest.  'Hero 
are  my  workmen,'  says  he,  'in  the  host  possible  condition  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  obtain  largo  profits"  Produce 
cheaply,  and  .sell  dear.  But  there  will  bo  no  cheapness  without  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  raw  material,  perfection  of  the  manufacturing  process, 
and  celerity  of  labor.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  my  vigilance,  how  am  I  to 
prevent  my  workmen  from  wasting  the  materials?  How  am  I  to  induce 
them,  each  in  his  own  province,  to  seek  for  the  most  simple  and  least  ex- 
pensive processes?'  " 

"Ti'ue,  Mr.  Agricola;  how  is  that  to  be  done?" 

"'And  that  is  not  all,' says  our  man;  'to  sell  my  produce  at  high 
prices,  it  should  be  irreproachable,  excellent.  ^ly  vrorkmen  do  pretty 
well;  but  that  is  not  enough.     I  want  them  to  produce  masterpieces.'  " 

"  But,  Mr.  Agricola.,  when  they  have  once  performed  the  task  set 
tbem,  what  interest  have  workmen  to  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  produce  masterpieces?" 

"  There  it  is.  Mademoiselle  Angela;  vhat  interest  have  they?  There- 
fore our  speculator  soon  says  to  himself:  '  That  my  workman  may  bavo 
an  int-erest  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  an  interest  "to  em- 
ploy their  time  well,  an  interest  to  invent  new  and  better  manufacturing 
processes,  an  iiiiereat  to  send  out  of  their  hands  nothing  but  masterpieces 
■ — I  must  give  them  an  intorst  in  the  profits  earned  by  their  economy, 
activit\%  zeal,  and  .skill.  The  better  they  manufacture,  the  better  I  shall 
sell,  and  the  larger  will  be  their  gain,  and  mine  also.'  " 

"  Ah!  now  I  understand,  Mr.  Agricola." 

"  And  our  speculator  would  make  a  good  speculation.  Before  he  was 
interested,  the  workman  said:  '  What  does  it  m.itter  to  me,  thpJ^.  I  ■io 
tnon  or  Mier  m  the  course  of  the  day?    What  shidl  I  gain  by  it?    Kotli' 
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ing.  Well,  theu,  little  work  for  little  wages.  But  now,  on  the  contraiy 
(he  savs),  I  have  au  interest  in  displaj'ing  zeal  and  oconom}^  All  is 
changed.  I  redouble  my  activity,  and  strive  to  excel  the  otliers.  If  a 
comrade  is  \ci7.y,  and  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  factory,  I  have  the  right  to 
say  to  him:  Brother,  we  all  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  thy  laziness,  and 
from  the  injury  thou  art  doing  tlie  commonweal.'  " 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Agricola,  with  what  ardor,  courage,  and  hope,  you 
^  must  set  to  work!" 

"That  is  what  our  speculator  counts  on;  and  he  may  say  to  himself 
^further:  '  Treasures  of  experience  and  practical  wisdom  are  often 
'buried  in  workshops,  for  want  of  good  will,  opportunity,  or  encourage- 
ment. Excellent  workmen,  instead  of  making  all  improvements  in  their 
power,  follow  with  indifference  the  old  routine.  What  a  pity!  for  an  .in- 
telligent man,  occupied  all  his  life  with  some  special  employment,  must 
discover  in  the  long  I'un  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  his  work  better  and 
quicker.  I  will  form  then  a  sort  of  consulting  committee;  I  will  summon 
to  it  my  foremen  and  my  most  skillful  workmen.  Our  interest  is  now  the 
same.  Light  will  necessarily  spring  from  this  center  of  practical  intelli- 
gence.' Now,  the  speculator  is  not  deceived  in  this;  and,  soon  struck 
with  the  incredible  resources,  the  thousand  new,  ingenious,  perfect 
inventions  sudd':nly  revealed  by  his  workmen,  '  AVhy,'  he  exclaims,  'if 
you  knew  this,  did  you  not  tell  it  before?  What  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  cost  me  an  hundred  francs  to  make,  would  have  cost  me  only*flftj% 
without  reckoning  an  enormoiis  saving  of  time.'  'rSir,'  answers  the 
workman,  who  is  not  more  stupid  than  others,  'what  interest  had  I  that 
you  should  have  effected  a  savimr  of  fifty  per  cent.?  None.  But  now  it 
is  different.  You  give  me,  besides  my  wages,  a  share  in  your  profits; 
you  raise  me  in  my  own  esteem,  by  consulting  my  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. Instead  of  treating  me  as  an  inferior  being,  you  enter  into  com-  ■ 
munion  with  me.  It  is  my  interest,  it  is  my  duty,  to  tell  you  all  I  know, 
and  try  to  acquire  more.'  And  thus  it  is,  Madeiuciseile  Angela,  that  the 
speculator  can  organize  his  establishment  so  as  to  shame  his  rivals  and 
provoke  their  envy.  Now  if,  instead  of  a  cold-hearted  calculator,  we 
take  a  man  who  unites  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  the  tender  and 
generous  sympathies  of  an  evangelical  heart,  and  the  elevation  of  a  su- 
perior mind,  he  will  extend  his  ardent  solicitude,  not  only  to  the  material 
comfort,  but  to  the  moral  emancipation  of  his  workmen;  seeking  every- 
where every  possible  means  to  develop  their  intelligence,  to  improve  their 
Searts,  and,  strong  in  the  authority  acquired  by  his  beneficence,  feeling 
Ihat  he  on  whom  depends  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  three  hundred 
human  creatures,  has  also  the  care  of  sonls,  he  will  be  the  guide  of  those 
tvhom  he  no  longer  calls  his  workmen,  but  his  brothers,  in  a  straight- 
forward and  noble  path,  and  will  try  to  create  in  them  the  taste  for 
knowledge  and  art,  which  will  render  them  happy  and  proud  of  a  condi- 
tion of  life  that  is  often  accepted  by  other.s  with  tears  and  cm-ses  of 
despair.  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela,  such  a  man  i.s — but,  see!  he  could 
not  arrive  amongst  us  except  in  the  middle  of  a  blessing-  There  he  is— 
there  is  Mr.  Hardy!" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Agricola!"  said  Angela,  deeply  moved,  and  drying  her  teart, 
"  we  should  receive  him  with  our  hands  clasped  in  gratitude." 

"  Look  at  that  mild  and  noble  countenance;  it  is  the  image  of  his  ad- 
mirabh;  soul!" 

And,  in  fact,  a  carriage  with  poat-horses,  in  which  was  Mr.  Hardy, 
witti  Mr.  de  Blessac,  the  unworthy  friend  who  was  betraying  him  in  so 
Infamous  a  manner,  entered  at  this  moment  the  courtyard  of  the  factory. 

A  few  words  only  on  the  facts  wo  liavo  endeavored  to  state  dramatic- 
ally, and  which  relate  to  the  organization  of  labor— a  great  question,  to 
frbich  we  liave  still  to  allude  before  tlie  end  of  this  book. 

J^olwithstandlng  the  epeeche**,  ipwc  or  )cj«  gfllcial,  of  persona  more  or 

I  ,  -^         ■■  - 
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tees  SERIOUS  (a  ponderous  epithet,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  somcwhst 
misapplied  in  our  time)  witli  rcgUrd  to  the  iniiueasino  puospkuity  or 
THE  couNTitY,  there  is  one  fact  which  admits  of  no  discussion;  namely, 
that  never  were  the  industrious  classes  of  society  more  miserable,  be- 
cause never  were  wages  less  in  proportion  to  the  humble  wants  of  the 
workmen. 

An  undeniai)le  proof  of  what  we  advance  is  the  tendency  (and  we 
cannot  praise  it  too  iiighly)— the  progressive  tendency  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  wlio  suffer  so  cruelly. 

The  establishment  of  philanthropic  institutions,  such  as  houses  of 
refuge  for  poor  children,  etc.,  sufficiently  shows  that  those  who  enjoy 
the  good  tilings  of  this  world,  feel,  in  spite  of  ofiicial  assurances  of 
general  proaperit//,  that  terrible  and  threatening  evils  are  fermenting  in 
the  bosom  of  society. 

However  good  and  generous  may  be  these  isolated  efforts  of  individ- 
uals, they  are  and  must  be  wor.se  than  inadequate.  The  governing 
powers  alone  could  take  efficacious  steps— and  they  are  careful  not  to 
do  so. 

Serious  people  discuss  seriously  the  importance  of  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Monomotapa,  or  any  other  equally  serious  affair;  but  they 
abandon  to  the  chances  of  private  charity,  to  the  hap-hazard  of  the  good 
or  bad  disposition  of  capitalists  and  manufacturers,  the  fate,  ever  more 
and  more  deplorable,  of  an  immense  population,  intelligent  and  indus- 
trioiis,  hecoininfi  duihj  rnorecnlightoied  with  rfyard  to  its  rights  and  its  strength, 
but  so  oppressed  by  the  disasters  of  a  pitiless  competition,  as  often  to 
want  the  labor  which  provides  it  scantily  with  bread! 

Be  it  so!  serious  people  do  not  deign  to  think  of  these  formidable 
miseries. 

Statesmen  smile  with  pity  at  the  mere  thought  of  connectiiig  their  nam* 
with  an  attempt  which  would  surround  it  with  the  halo  of  fe.  beneficent 
and  fruitful  popularity. 

Be  it  so!  all  prefer  to  wait  for  the  moment  when  the  social  questioB 
shall  burst  forth  like  a  peal  of  thunder;  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrifie 
commotion,  which  will  shake  the  world,  we  shall  see  what  wili  become 
of  the  serious  questions  and  the  serious  people  of  these  times! 

To  avert,  or  at  perhaps  at  least  to  retard  that  fatal  future,  it  Is  to  pri- 
vate sympathies  we  must  .still  address  ourselves,  iu  the  name  of  th« 
happiness,  the  tranquillity,  the  safety  of  us  all. 

We  have  said  it  long  ago:  If  the  rich  knew!  "Well,  we  will  repeat  it 
to  the  honor  of  humanity,  when  the  rich  know  they  often  do  good  with 
intelligence  and  generosity. 

Let  us  try  to  prove  to  them,  and  particularly  to  those  on  whom  de- 
pends the  fate  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen,  that  they  may  be 
blessed,  almost  adored,  without  as  it  were  untying  their  purse-strings. 

We  have  spoken  of  Common  Dwelling-houses,  in  which  workmen 
would  find  healthy  and  comfortable  lodgings  at  the  lowest  pirice. 

This  excellent  institution  was  on  the  point  of  being  realized  in  1839, 
thanks  to  the  charitable  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  AmeliedeVitrolles.* 
At  this  moment,  in  England,  Lord  Ashley  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  which  proposes  the  same  end,  and  offers  to  the  shareholders 
a  minimum  of  lour  per  cent  interest. 

Why  should  we  not  follow  this  example  in  France— an  example  which 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  the 
first  rudiments  and  means  of  association? 

The  immense  advantag'(s  of  living  in  a  community  are  evident;  they 
Wrike  every  class  of  mind;  but  the  people  are  unable  to  found  the  e.<^- 
taWishments  iiidispeasiible  for  any  such  community.    What  immenaft 

*  See  La  Democratic  I\i.c^.'jm  of  the  19th  October,  1844. 
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advantages  may  the  rich  then  render  to  the  workman,  by  enabling  him 
to  enjoy  these  precious  advantages!  What  conld  it  matter  to  the  former, 
to  erect  a  building  offering  wholesome  accommodation  to  fifty  families, 
provided  his  revenue  did  not  suffer  by  it?  and  this  it  would  be  easy  to 
secure  to  him. 

Why  should  not  the  Institute,  which  proposes  annual  prizes  to  young 
architects  for  plans  of  palaces,  churches,  theaters,  etc.,  require  some- 
times the  plan  of  a  great  establishment,  destined  for  the  habitation  of 
the  working  classes,  and  uniting  all  the  desirable  conditions  of  economy 
and  salubrity? 

Why  should  not  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  whose  excellent  in- 
tentions and  paternal  solicitude  have  so  often  been  displayed  with  re- 
gard to  the  suffering  poor,  establish  in  the  most  popular  districts  Uvdel 
DwelHitg-places,  in  which  might  be  tried  the  first  experiments  of  living 
in  common?  The  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  establishments  would  be 
a  powerful  lever  of  emulation  and  morality,  and  also  a  consoling  hope 
for  the  workman — and  hope  is  at  least  something. 

The  city  of  Paris  would  thus  make  a  good  investment,  and  do  a  good 
action,  and  its  example  might  perhaps  decide  the  government  to  aban- 
don its  merciless  indifference. 

Why  should  not  capitalists,  who  are  opening  new  fields  of  industry, 
profit  by  these  hints,  to  establish  Common  Dwelling-hotises  for  their 
workmen  in  connection  with  their  works  and  factories? 

The  manufacturer.s  themselves  would  derive  from  it  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, in  these  times  of  desperate  competition.  As  in  this  manner.- 
The  reduction  of  wages  is  the  more  fatal  and  intolerable  to  the  work- 
man, as  it  often  obliges  him  to  deprive  himself  of  articles  of  the  first 
necet-sity.  Now,  if,  in  livini<  alone,  three  francs  hardly  suffice  to  sup 
port  hirn,  atjd  that  the  manufacturer  enables  him  to  live  for  thirty  sous 
thanks  to  the  principle  of  association,  the  wages  of  the  artisan  may,  in 
a  moment  of  commercial  crisis,  be  redticed  to  one  half,  without  his  being 
exposed  to  extraordinary  suffering  by  the  diminution,  which  is  still  prefer- 
able to  being  tlirown  out  of  work,  and  the  manufacturer  is  thus  not 
obliged  to  suspend  his  operations. 

We  hope  we  have  demonstrated  the  advantage,  the  utility  and  the  esse 
with  which  Common  Dwelling-houses  for  workmen  micrht  be  established. 

We  have  also  stated  the  principle:  That  it  is  not  only  rigorously  just 
for  the  workman  to  participate  in  the  profit,  earned  by  his  labor  and  in- 
telligence, but  that  this  equitable  arrangement  would  be  likewise  profit- 
able to  the  manufacturer. 

We  are  here  not  talking  of  hypotheses,  or  even  of  perfectly  feasibl* 
projects — but  of  established  facts. 

One  of  our  best  friends,  a  very  great  manufacturer,  whose  heart  is 
equal  to  his  intellect,  has  created  a  consultins?  committee  of  workmen, 
and  admitted  them  (in  addition  to  their  washes)  to  enjoy  a  proportional* 
Hliare  in  the  profits  of  his  enterprise;  already  tlie  results  have  surpassed 
his  hojK^s.  In  order  to  Rive  to  this  excelii;rit  example  every  possible 
facility  of  exi-cution,  in  case  some  wise  and  prenerous  spirits  should  be 
Jnclincd  to  imitate  it,  we  subjoin  in  a  note  the  principles  of  this  organi- 
■atiou.* 

*  The  regulations  which  treat  of  the  functions  of  tlie  committee  are 
preceded  by  the  following  considerations,  as  honorable  to  the  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  workmen; 

"  Wo  are  happy  to  acknowledge  that  every  foreman  and  every  work- 
man contribut<:s,  in  the  sphere  of  his  labor,  to  those  qualities  which 
recommend  Ihi;  produce  of  our  manufacture.  They  should,  then,  par- 
Jcipate  In  the  profit  which  it  bring.i,  and  continue  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  improvements  yet  to  be  made.  It  is  evident  that  great  benefit 
would  result  from  (he  union  9|  the  ixxformatioa  and  ide»e  of  ail.    W* 
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We  sba'''  wnly  remark  that  the  present,  circumstances  o'  the  case  have 
aot  allowed  the  admission  of  the  whole  of  the  workmen  to  ^ccse  benefit*, 
which  have  been  freely  granted  to  them,  and  in  which  they  will  all  one 
day  participate. 

We  can  affirm  that,  already  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  consulting 
committee,  the  honorable  manufacturer  of  whom  we  speak  had  obtained 
such  results  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  his  workmen,  as  enabled 
him  to  estimate  at  about  tldriij  thousand  francs  per  amiuin,  the  profit  that 
would  accrue,  either  from  savings  or  improvements  suggested. 

To  sum  up  all:  There  are,  in  every  enterprise  of  indu.stry,  three  forces, 
three  agents,  three  individuals,  whose  rights  are  equally  respectable: 

The  capitalist,  who  finds  the  money; 

The  intelligent  man,  who  directs  the  plan; 

The  workman,  who  executes  it. 

Until  now,  the  workman  has  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  remunera- 
tion—a share  that  is  often  insuSicieTit  for  his  wants.  Would  it  not  be 
ju.st  and  humane  to  pay  hmi  better,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
by  affording  him  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  association,  or  by 
giving  him  a  share  in  the  profits,  due  iu  part  to  his  labors? 

Admitting  even  at  the  worst,  having  regard  to  the  detestable  effects  of 
an  anarchical  competition,  that  this  augmentation  of  wages  must 
diminish  in  some  small  degree  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the  manu- 
facturer, would  they  not  still  be  doing,  not  only  a  generous  and  equi- 
table, but  a  wise  and  advantageous  thing,  in  thus  placing  their  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  by  depriving  the  workman  of  all  legiti- 
mate pretext  for  commotion,  or  even  for  painful  and  just  recrimination. 

Finally,  we  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those  persons  who 
insure  their  propertv  against  fire. 

*  *  "  *  *  *  *  # 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  de  Blessac  had  arrived  at  the 
factory. 
A  httle  while  after,  a  humble  hackney-coach  was  seen  advancing  also 

have,  therefore,  instituted  the  committee,  whose  composition  and  duties 
are  hereafter  stated. 

"  One  of  our  objects  in  founding  this  institution  is  to  facilitate  the 
frequent  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  workmen,  who  have  hitherto 
worked  and  lived  iia  a  kind  of  isolation,  and  to  initiate  them  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  sound  and  good  management.  From  this  union  of  all 
the  living  forces  of  the  establishment  around  its  chief,  will  result  the 
double  benefit  of  intellectual  and  material  amelioration  of  the  workmen, 
und  an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

■'Admitting  the  just  principle,  that  the  efforts  of  each  should  meet 
with  its  reward,  we  have  decided,  that  on  the  net  profits  of  the  concern, 
after  deduction  of  all  charges,  there  shall  be  reserved  a  premium  of  five 
p»r  cent.,  to  be  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  members  of  the 
committee,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secre- 
tary, the  same  to  be  paid  them  every  year,  on  the  31st  December.  Thi.5 
premium  to  be  increased  one  per  cent,  each  time  that  the  committee  shall 
admit  three  new  m.embers. 

"Morality,  good  conduct,  skill,  and  divers  aptitudes  for  work,  have 
determined  our  choice  in  the  designation  of  the.se  workmen,  whom  we 
have  appointed  on  the  committee.  In  granting  to  its  members  the 
power  of  adding  to  their  number,  the  choice  being  based  on  the  same 
qualifications,  we  have  wished  to  offer  an  object  to  all  our  workmen,  to 
which  it  will  depend  on  themstlves  to  attain  sooner  or  later.  Tlieir  ap- 
plication to  their  duties,  the  perfection  of  their  work,  and  their  general 
food  conduct,  will  open  to  them  in  turn  the  door  of  the  committee, 
hey  will  thus  be  calkxl  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  just  and  reasonable  share 
in  the  advantages  resulting  from  t'je  ;:  access  of  our  enterprise— a  SUC' 
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toward  the  faclory,  from  the  direction  of   Paris.    In  this  coach  waS 
Rodin. 


CHAPTER   V. 

REVELATIONS. 

DtTHniG  the  visit  of  Angela  and  Agricola  to  the  Common  Dwi  iling 
house,  the  band  of  TT'o^r^.s-,  joined  iipon  the  road  bj-  many  of  the  haniit 
«rs  of  taverns,  continned  to  march  toward  the  factorj',  which  tlie 
hackney-coach  that  brought  Rodin  from  Paris,  was  also  fast  approach 
ing. 

Mr.  Hardy,  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage  with  his  friend  Mr.  de 
Blessac,  had  entered  the  parlor  of  the  house  that  he  occupied  next  to 
the  factory. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  of  middle  size,  with  an  elegant  and  slight  figure,  which 
announced  a  nature  essentially  nervous  and  susceptible.  His  forehead 
was  large  and  open,  his  complexion  pale,  his  eyes  black,  full  at  once  of 
mildness  and  penetration,  his  countenance  honest,  intelligent,  and 
attractive. 

One  word  will  paint  the  character  of  Mr.  Hardy.  His  mother  had 
called  him  her  Seymtive  Plant.  His  was  indeed  one  of  those  fine  and  ex- 
quisitely delicate  organizations,  which  are  expansive,  loving,  noble,  gen- 
erous, but  so  susceptible  that  the  least  touch  makes  them  shrink  and 
fold  themselves  together. 

If  we  join  to  this  excessive  sensibility  a  passionate  love  for  art,  a  first- 
rate  intellect,  tastes  essentially  refined,  and  then  think  of  the  thousand 
deceptions  and  numberless  infaniie-s,  of  which  Mr.  Hardy  must  have  been 

cess  to  which  they  will  have  contributed,  and  whi.^h  can  only  be  in- 
creased by  the  good  understanding  and  productive  emulation,  which M'e 
do  not  doubt  will  reign  amongst  the  members  of  the  committee." 

Extract  from  the  regulations  relative  to  the  conxiiUing  committee,  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  pnmleuf  (the  ?i(<id  of  the  tstablii>hi7u'9it),  a  ince-presideni,  a  sec- 
retury,  and  fourteen  members — of  uhom  four  to  be  forauen,  and  the  rest 
ten  of  tM  most  intelligent  uorknttu  of  each  branch. 

Art.  6. — Three  members  have  the  right  to  propose  the  addition  of  a 
new  member,  whose  name  will  be  inscribed,  and  his  admission  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting.  This  admission  shall  take  place,  when,  on 
a  ballot,  the  member  proposed  shall  have  obtained  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  tlie  members  present. 

Art.  7. — The  committee  shall  occupy  itself  in  its  monthly  mectin;:.^: 

Ist. — With  the  means  of  remedying  the  inconveniences,  whuii  iire 
constantly  presenting  themselves  in  the  nianufacture. 

2d. — With  the  best  and  least  expeiisi\  e  method  of  producing  ariiclea 
for  markets  abroad,  so  as  to  distance  t'oreign  competition. 

3d. — With  the  means  of  attaining  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of 
materials,  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

4th. — With  the  examination  and  discussion  of  proposal."?  offered  by  the 
president  and  other  members  of  the  committco,  with  regard  to  Im- 
provements in  the  inanufa<'turo. 

5th.— Finally,  with  the  settlement  of  the  price  of  labor,  in  proportion 
to  the  real  value  of  the  articles  produced. 

We  will  add  that,  according  to  itiforniation  kindly   furnished  by  Mr. 

,  the  share  of  each  of  tlicse  workmen  (in  addition  to  his  usual  wageaj 

will  b(i  at  least  three  hundred  to  t line  huTidred  and  fifty  francs  a  yenfr. 
We  much  rfgret  that  the  Tnodt»t*t  ^useeptillilily  of  our  friend  df)es  not 
permit  us  to  mwntion  h(>re  the  Iionoral>le  and  honored  luuneof  Jhe  good 
mau  who  has  set  v^  Vhis  (renerov*  example.  E.  8. 
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the  victim  fn  hts  career  as  a  manufacturer,  we  shall  TvonoCi-  Tiow  this 
heart,  so  delicate  and  tender,  had  not  been  brokeu  a  thousand  times,  iu 
its  incessant  struggle  with  merciless  self-interest. 

Mr.  Hardy  had  indeed  suffered  much.  Forced  to  follow  the  career  of 
productive  industr.v,  to  honor  the  engagements  of  his  father,  a  model  of 
uprightness  and  probity,  who  had  yet  left  his  affairs  soniewhat  embar- 
rassed, in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1815,  he  had  succeeded,  by  per- 
severance and  capacity,  in  attaining  one  of  the  most  honorable  positions 
in  the  commercial  world.  But,  to  arrive  at  this  point,  what  ignoble  an- 
noyances had  he  to  bear  with,  what  perfidious  opposition  to  combat, 
what  hateful  rivalries  to  tire  outi 

Sensitive  as  he  was,  Mr.  Hardy  must  a  thousand  times  have  fallen  & 
Tictim  to  his  emotions  of  painful  indignation  against  baseness,  of  bitter 
disgust  at  dishonesty,  but  for  the  wise  and  firm  support  of  his  mother. 
When  he  returned  to  her,  after  a  day  of  painful  struggles  with  odious 
deceptions,  he  found  himself  suddenly  transported  into  an  atmosphere 
of  such  beneficent  purity,  of  such  radiant  serenity,  that  he  lost  almost  ou 
the  instant  the  remembrance  of  the  base  things  by  which  he  had  been  so 
cruelly  tortured  during  the  day:  the  pangs  of  his  heart  were  appeased  at 
the  mere  contact  of  the  great  and  lofty  soul  of  his  mother;  and  therefore 
his  love  for  her  resembled  idolatry.  ^  '^hen  he  lost  her,  he  experienced 
one  of  those  calm,  deep  sorrows,  which  have  no  end — which  become,  as 
it  were,  part  of  our  life,  and  have  even  sometimes  their  days  of  melan- 
choly sweetness. 

A  little  while  after  this  great  misfortune,  Mr.  Hardy  became  more 
closely  connected  with  his  workmen.  He  had  always  been  a  just  and 
good  master;  but,  although  the  place  that  his  mother  left  in  his  heart 
must  ever  remain  void,  he  felt  as  it  were  a  redoubled  overflowing  of  the 
affections,  and  the  more  he  suffered,  the  more  he  craved  to  see  happy 
faces  around  him.  The  wonderful  ameliorations,  which  he  now  pro- 
duced in  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  all  about  him,  served,  not 
to  divert,  but  to  occupy  his  grief.  Little  by  little,  he  withdrew  from  the 
world,  and  concentered  his  life  in  three  affections:  a  tender  and  devoted 
friendship,  which  seemed  to  include  all  past  friendships— a  love  ardent 
and  sincere,  like  a  last  passion — and  a  paternal  attachment  to  his  work- 
men. 

His  days  then  passed  in  the  midst  of  that  little  world,  so  full  of  respect 
and  gratitude  toward  him — a  world,  which  he  had,  as  it  were,  created 
after  the  image  of  his  mind,  that  he  might  find  there  a  refuge  from  the 
painful  realities  he  dreaded,  and  surround  himself  with  good,  intelligent, 
happy  beings,  capable  of  responding  to  the  noble  thoughts  which  had 
become  more  and  more  necessary  to  his  existence. 

Thus,  after  many  sorrows,  Mr.  Hardy,  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  age, 
possessing  a  sincere  friend,  a  mistress  worthy  of  his  love,  and  knowing 
himself  certain  of  the  passionate  devotion  of  his  workmen,  had  attained, 
at  the  period  of  this  history,  to  all  the  happiness  he  could  hojje  for  since 
the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  de  Blessac,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hardy,  had  long  been 
worthy  of  his  touching  and  fraternal  affection;  but  we  have  seen  by  what 
diabolical  means  Father  d'Aigriguy  and  Rodin  had  succeeded  in  making 
Mr.  de  Blessac,  until  then  upright  and  sincere,  the  instrument  of  their 
machinations. 

The  two  friends,  who  had  felt  on  their  journey  a  little  of  the  sharp 
Influence  of  the  north  wind,  were  •warming  themselves  at  a  good  fire 
lighted  in  Mr.  Hardy's  parlor. 

"Ah!  my  dear  Marcel,  I  begin  really  to  get  old,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with 
a  smile,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  de  Blessac;  "  I  feel  more  and  more  the 
want  of  being  at  home.    To  depart  from  my  usual  habits  has  become 

gainful  to  me,  and  I  execrate  wh.itever  obliges  me  to  leave  ttiis  happy 
ttle  spot  of  ground,"  r 


"  And  when  I  think,"  answered  Mr.  de  Blessac,  hardly  able  to  fort)e«»# 
blushing,  "  when  I  think,  my  friend,  that  yon  undertook  this  long  jour' 
ney  only  for  my  sake! " 

"Weil,  my  dear  Marcel!  and  hare  you  not  just  accompanied  me  in 
your  turn,  in  an  excursion  which,  without  you,  would  have  been  as  tire- 
some as  it  has  been  charming?" 

"  What  a  difference,  my  friend!  I  had  contracted  toward  you  a  debt 
that  I  can  never  repay." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Marcel!  Between  us  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
meuni  and  tuum.  Besides,  in  matters  of  friendship,  it  is  as  sweet  to  give 
Its  to  receive." 

"Noble  heart!  noble  heart!" 

"  Say  happy  heart! — most  happy,  in  the  last  affections  for  which  it 
beats." 

"And  who,  gracious  Heaven!  could  deserve  hapi<iness  on  earth,  if  it 
be  not  you,  my  friend?" 

"  And  to  what  do  I  owe  that  happiness?  To  the  affections  which  I 
found  ready  to  sustain  me,  Mhen,  deprived  of  the  support  of  my  mother, 
Who  was  all  my  strength,  I  should  Isave  felt  myself  (1  confess  my  weak- 
ness) incapable  of  standing  up  against  adversity." 

"  You,  my  friend — with  so  firm  ind  resolute  a  character  in  doing  good 
— you,  that  I  have  seen  struggle  with  so  much  energy  and  courage,  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  some  great  and  noble  idea?" 

"  Yes;  but  the  more  I  advance  in  my  career,  the  more  I  am  disgusted 
with  all  base  and  shameful  actions,  and  the  less  strength  I  feel  to  en- 
counter them." 

"  Were  it  necessary,  you  would  have  the  courage,  my  friend." 

"My  dear  Marcel,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  with  mild  and  restrained  emo- 
tion, "  I  have  often  said  to  you:  My  courage  was  my  mother.  You  see, 
my  friend,  when  I  went  to  her,  with  my  heart  torn  by  some  horrible  in- 
gratitude, or  disgusted  by  some  base  deceit,  and,  taking  my  two  hands 
between  her  own  venerable  palms,  she  said  to  me  in  her  grave  and  ten- 
der voice:  'My  dear  child,  it  is  for  the  ungrateful  and  dishonest  to 
suffer;  let  us  pity  the  wicked,  let  us  forget  evil,  and  only  think  of  good.' 
Then,  my  friend,  this  heart,  painfully  contracted,  expanded  beneath  the 
sacred  influence  of  the  maternal  words,  and  every  day  I  gathered 
strength  from  her,  to  recommence  on  the  morrow  a  cruel  strncrgle  with 
the  sad  necessities  of  my  condition.  Happily,  it  has  pleased  God,  that, 
after  losing  that  beloved  mother,  I  have  been  able  to  bind  up  my  life 
with  affections,  deprived  of  which,  I  confess,  I  should  find  myself  feeble 
and  disarmed— for  you  caimot  tell,  Marcel,  the  support,  the  strength 
that  I  have  found  in  your  friendship  " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  ;/te,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr.  de  Blessac,  dissem- 
bling his  embarrassment.  "  Let  us  talk  of  another  affection,  almost  a« 
eweet  and  lender  a  i  that  of  a  mother." 

"I  understand  you,  my  good  Marcel,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy;  "I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  since,  under  such  serious  circumstances,  I 
Lad  recourse  to  the  cuun-stls  of  your  fri(  nd.ship.  Well!  yes;  I  think  that 
evt;ry  day  I  live  augments  my  adoration  for  this  woman,  the  only  one 
that  I  have  ever  passionately  loved,  the  only  one  that  I  shall  now  ever  love. 
And  then  I  must  tell  you,  that  my  mother,  not  knowing  what  Margaret 
was  to  me,  was  often  loud  in  her  praise,  and  that  circumstance  renders 
this  love  almost  sacred  in  my  eyes." 

"  And  then  there  arc,  such  strange  resojnblances  between  Madame  de 
NoleyV  character  and  yours,  my  friend;  above  all,  in  her  attachment 
to  her  mother." 

"  It  is  true,  Marcel;  that  affection  has  often  caused  meboth  admiration 
and  torment.  How  often  .she  has  said  to  me,  with  her  habitual  fniiilcness: 
*1  have  sactilicfd  all  for  you;  I  would  s<iorittce  you  for  my  mother.'  " 

*'TtiaDk  JJeaveu,  my  friend,  you  will  uev«r  h««  Mudume  de  N0U7  Mr 
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tosed  to  that  crueT  choice.  Her  mother,  you  say,  has  Tong  renounced 
er  Intention  of  returning  to  America,  where  Mr.  de  Noisy,  perfectly 
careless  of  his  wife,  appears  to  have  settled  himself  permanently. 
Thanks  to  the  discreet  devotion  of  the  excellent  woman  by  whom  Mar- 
garet was  brought  up,  your  love  is  concealed  in  the  deepest  mystery. 
What  could  disturb  it  now?" 

"Nothing— oh!  nothing,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy.  "I have  almost  security 
for  its  duration." 

"  What  do  vou  mean,  my  friend?" 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you.** 

"  Have  you  ever  found  me  indiscreet,  my  friend?** 

"  You,  good  Marcel!  how  can  you  suppose  such  a  thing?"  said  Mr. 
Hardy,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproach;  "no!  it  is  that  I  love  to  tell  you 
of  my  happinesp,  when  it  is  complete;  and  I  am  not  yet  quite  certain " 

A  "servant  entered  at  this  moment,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hardy:  "  Sir, 
there  is  an  old  gentleman  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you  on  very  pressing 
biisiriGSS 

"Already!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  slight  movement  of  impatience. 
**With  your  permission,  my  friend."  Then,  as  Mr.  de  Blessac  seemed 
about  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room,  Mr.  Hardy  added  with  a  smile: 
"  No,  no;  do  not  stir.    Tour  presence  will  shorten  the  interview." 

"  But  if  it  be  a  matter  of  business,  my  friend?" 

"I  do  everything  openly,  as  you  know."  Then,  addressing  the  servant, 
Mr.  Hardy  said:  "Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  in." 

"  The  postilion  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  to  wait!" 

"  Certainly:  he  will  take  Mr.  de  Blessac  back  to  Paris." 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  presently  returned,  introducing  Rodin,  with 
whom  Mr.  de  Blessac  was  not  acquainted,  his  treacherous  bargain  hav- 
ing been  negotiated  through  another  agent. 

"  Mr.  Hardy,"  said  Rodin,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  two  friends,  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  an  air  of  inquiry. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir;  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you?"  answered  the 
manufacturer,  kindly;  for,  at  first  sight  of  the  humble  and  ill-dressed  old 
man,  he  expected  an  application  for  assistance. 

"Mr.  Fimicis  Hardy,"  repeated  Rodin,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  sure 
of  the  identity  of  the  person. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  tell  you  that  I  am  he." 

*'  I  have  a  private  communication  to  make  to  you,  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

"  You  may  speak,  sir.  This  gentleman  is  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
pointing  to  Mr.  de  Blessac. 

"  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin. 

Mr.  de  Blessac  was  again  about  to  withdraw,  when  Mr.  Hardy  re- 
tained him  with  a  srlance,  and  said  to  Rodin  kindly,  for  he  thought  his 
feelings  might  be  hurt  by  asking  a  favor  in  presence  of  a  third  party 
*'  Permit  me  to  inquire  if  it  is  on  your  account  or  on  mine,  that  you  wisif 
this  interview  to  be  secret?" 

"  On  your  account  entirelj',  sir,"  answered  Rodin. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  some  surprise,  "you  may  speaK 
out.    I  have  no  secrets  from  this  gentleman." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  resumed,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Hardy:  "Sir,  you  deserve,  I  know,  all  the  good  that  is  said  of  you;  and 
you  therefore  command  the  sympathy  of  every  honest  man." 

"I  hope  so,  sir." 

♦'  Now,  as  an  honest  man,  I  come  to  render  you  a  service.'* 

"And  this  service,  sir " 

"  To  reveal  to  you  an  infamous  piece  of  treachery,  of  which  you  baT9 
been  the  victim." 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  must  be  deceived.*' 

"  I  have  the  proofs  of  what  I  assert." 

«•  The  proofs?" 
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*•  The  written  proofs  of  the  treachery  that  I  come  to  reveal:  I  h&y^ 
them  here,"  answered  Rodin.  "In  a  word,  a  man  whom  you  beheve<| 
your  friend  has  shamefully  deceived  yoti,  sir."' 

"  And  the  name  of  this  man?" 

"Mr.  Marcel  de  Blessac,"  replied  Rodin. 

At  these  words,  Mr.  de  Blessac  started,  and  became  pale  as  death.  He 
could  hardly  murmur:  "  Sir! " 

tBut,  without  looking  at  his  friend,  or  perceiving  his  agitation,  Mr. 
Hardy  seized  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  hasiily:  "Silence,  my  friendl" 
Then,  whilst  his  eye  flashed  with  indignation,  he  turned  toward  Rodin, 
who  had  not  ceased  to  look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said  to  him  witk 
an  air  of  lofty  disdain:  "  Ah!  you  accuse  Mr.  de  Blessac?" 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  him,"  replied  Rodin,  brietiy. 

"Do  you  know  him?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  him." 

"  And  of  what  do  you  accuse  him?  And  how  dare  you  say  that  L» 
has  betrayed  me?" 

"  Two  words,  if  you  please,"  said  Rodin,  with  an  emotion  which  he 
appeared  hardly  able  to  restrain.  "  If  one  man  of  honor  sees  another 
about  to  be  slain  by  an  assassin,  ought  he  not  to  give  the  alarm  of  mur- 
der?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  but  what  has  that  to  do " 

"In my  eyes,  sir,  certain  treasons  are  as  criminal  as  murders;  I  havd 
come  to  place  myself  between  the  assassin  and  his  victim." 

"  The  assassin?  the  victim?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  more  and  more  aston- 
ished. 

"  You  doubtless  know  Mr.  de  Blessac's  writing?"  said  Rodin. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  read  this,"  said  Rodin,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which 
he  handed  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

Casting  now  for  the  first  tin^ea  glance  at  Mr.  de  Blessac,  the  manufact- 
urer drew  back  a  step,  terrififd  at  the  mortal  paleness  of  this  man,  who, 
struck  dumb  with  shame,  could  not  find  a  word  to  justify  himself;  for  h« 
was  far  from  possessing  the  audacious  effrontery  necessary  to  carry  hlnj 
through  his  treason. 

"  Marcel!"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  in  alarm,  and  deeply  agitated  by  this  un^ 
expected  blow.     "  Marcel!  how  pale  you  are!  you  do  not  answer!" 

"  Marcel?  you  are  Mr.  de  Blessac?"  cried  Rodin,  feigning  the  mos\ 
painful  surprise.     "Ah,  sir,  if  I  had  known " 

"  But  you  do  not  hear  this  man  then,  Marcel?"  cried  Mr.  Hardy.  "  He 
says,  that  you  have  betrayed  me  infamously."  And  he  seized  the  hand 
of  Mr.  de  Blessac.  That  hand  was  cold  as  ice.  "Oh,  God!  oh,  God!" 
.said  Mr.  Hardy,  drawing  back  in  horror;  "  he  makes  no  answer!" 

H'lnv.v  I  am  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  de  Blessac,"  resumed  Rodin,  "I  am 
forced  to  iusk  him,  if  he  can  deny  having  addressed  many  letters  to  thq 
Miudn  Alilirn  cks  ('rs-iiis,  at  Paris,  under  cover  of  Mr.  Rodin." 

Mr.  de  Blis.sac  remained  dumb.  Mr.  Hardy,  still  unwilling  to  believ« 
vfhat  ho  .saw  and  heard,  convul.sively  tore  open  the  letter,  which  Rodin 
had  just  dflivorcd  to  him,  aTid  read  tho  first  few  lines — interrupting  the 
perusal  with  exclamations  of  ^rrief  and  amazement. 

He  did  not  require  to  finish  tlie  hotter,  to  convince  himself  of  the  horri- 
ble treacliery  of  Mr.  de  Bkssac.  He  staggered;  for  a  moment,  his  senses 
seemed  U>  al):in<h)n  him.  The  htjrrible  discovery  made  him  giddy,  and 
Ills  head  swam  as  he  looked  down  into  the  abyss  of  infamy.  The  horri- 
ble letter  dropi>ed  from  his  trembling  hands. 

But  sofjn  indignation,  rage,  and  scorn,  succeeded  this  moment  of  de- 
hpair,  and  rushing,  \r.i]i-  hikI  terrible,  upon  Mr.  de  Bles.sac:  "Wretch!" 
lie  exeliiimed,  with  a  threatening  gesture.  Then,  jmusing  as  in  the  act 
to  strike:  "  No!"  he  added,  with  fearful  calmness.  "It  would  be  to  soit 
suy  tutDd." 
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He  turned  toward  Rodin.who  had  ^PProa^|>^^\  ^^^/^^^^^^  \^ 

^'^d-'^J'rfed  M^e  Blessac,oyerco.ne  with  shame;  "I  am  at  your 
"He  c7uW  ^finish.  The  sound  of  voices  was  heard  behind  the  door 
whch  opened  Sently,  and  an  aged  ^^^^^,lfZL'^^^?^\\^on\ 
efforts  of  the  servant,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  voice.     1  tell  jou,  1 

'X.^^S^^S^Z.TSS^  of  the  pale  weeping  woinan,  Mr 

un  nearui^  ims  ^^j      ,       Riessac   Rodin,  the    nfamous  treacliery,  fell 

?aal's\Tand%xdaim'ed?^^^^^^^^^  you  here!    Wbctisthe 

matter?"  ,  ,    ♦  >.  ■ 

"•  Ah,  sir!  a  great  misfortune ,  .  j         i.  ' 

"  Margaret "'  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  m  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  lone^'^rrp'^ctedMr.  Hardy,  as  horrorstruck  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 

'^^^ns^tscoverel'^Hfr^mot'^^^^^^^^    her  away-three  days  agol"  said 

"To  Paris!  as  fast  as  you  c^n  go!"  ^  ^  ^  » 

Af  fhA*moment  when  the  carriage,  rapid  as  lightning,  started  upon  the 
.oad  o  Par^sTthe  Snd  Trought  nf  arer  The  distant  sound  of  the  war-song 
ottYiTwdves]  who  were  advancing  hastily  toward  the  factory. , 

CHAPTER  VL 

THE  ATTACK. 

Wrn.v  \fr  Hardy  had  left  the  factory,  Rodin,  who  was  not  pre- 
V.  ^fnr  this  sudden  departure,  returned  slowly  to  his  hackney- 
^^'^t  ^nf  £  stoooed  sndSv,  and  started  with  pleasure  and  surpnse, 

'Slf^^^.^nJSS.^i^o^^S^l^:t..f^^^  of  the  father 

^"'vSwell'"  said  Rodin.  "  Better  and  better!  Now,  only  let  my  man 
have  foiU  out  and  persuaded  little^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^noment  the 

^i^'^^^^SZ.\TZl!^r^^i^^X^''i^o^  .he  Jesuit  the  war- 

-KJS^E»:^anin^^^ 

I^rhS^SS'st roi,Tli  hi JSmlon  the  Baron  Tripeaud  are 
^^'iyh*;SS,'ththSrcoach  started  in  the  direction  of  the  bar- 
tier.      ^  *  »  ♦  «  *  * 

teouae.  •.  .    . 
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A  small  garden,  some  eighty  yards  in  extent,  -nhich  he  amused  himself 
hi  cultivatrng,  was  placed  under  the  windcw;  the  glass-door,  which  led 
to  this  piece  of  ground,  having  remained  open,  allowed  the  rays  of  the 
March  sun  to  penetrate  into  the  modest  apartment,  which  was  now 
entered  by  the  worlsman  in  his  blouse  and  the  marshal  of  France  in  hia 
full  uniform. 

Taking  the  hands  of  his  father  m  his  own,  the  marshal  said  to  him  in 
a  voice  of  such  deep  emotion,  that  the  old  man  started:  "  Father,  I  am 
very  unhappy." 

I    And  a  painful  expression,  until  then  concealed,  suddenly  darkened 
■the  countenance  of  tlie  marshal. 

"Ton,  unhappy?"  cried  Father  Simon,  anxiously, as  he  pressed  nearer 
to  the  marshal. 

"I  will  tell  you  all,  father,"  answered  the  latter,  in  an  agitated  voice; 
"  for  I  need  the  counsels  of  your  inflexible  uprightness. 

"  In  matters  of  honor  and  honesty,  you  need  not  ask  counsel  of  asiy 
one." 

"Yes,  my  father;  you  alone  can  rescue  me  from  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
which  is  a  real  torture." 

"  Explain  yourself,  I  entreat  you. " 

"  For  some  days  my  daughters  have  appeared  constrained  in  manner 
and  lost  in  thought.  During  the  first  moments  of  our  re-union  they  were 
mad  with  joy  and  happiness.  Suddenly  all  has  changed;  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  sad.  Yesterday  I  detected  tears  in  their  e}'es; 
tlien,  deeply  moved,  I  clasped  them  in  my  arms,  and  implored  them  to 
tell  me  the  cause  of  their  sorrow.  Without  answering,  they  threw  them- 
eelves  on  my  neck,  and  covered  my  face  with  their  tears." 

"  It  is  strange.     To  what  do  you  attribute  this  alteration?" 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  have  not  sufficiently  concealed  from  them  the 
grief  occasioned  me  by  the  loss  of  their  mother,  and  they  are  perhaps  mis- 
erable that  they  do  not  suffice  for  my  happiness.  And  yet  (inexplicable 
as  it  is)  they  seem  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  share  my  sorrow.  Yes- 
terday Blanche  said  to  me:  '  How  much  happier  we  should  be  if  our 
mother  were  with  us!' " 

"  Sharing  your  sorrow,  they  cannot  reproach  you  with  it.  Tkere  must 
te  some  other  cause  for  their  grief." 

"That  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  father,  but  what  can  it  be?  My  mind 
exhausts  itself  in  seeking  for  it.  Would  you  believe  it?  I  sometimes 
fancy  that  an  evil  spirit  has  glided  between  me  and  my  children.  The 
idea  is  stupid,  absurd,  but  what  would  you  have?  When  sound  reasons 
are  wantiner,  one  has  recourse  to  foolish  suppositions." 

"  Who  could  wish  to  interfere  between  you  and  your  daughters?" 

"  Nobodv;  I  know  it." 

"Come,  Peter," said  the  old  workman,  patornally;  "wait  a  little- 
have  patience— observe  these  poor  young  hearts  with  your  wonted  solic- 
itude, and  you  will  discover,  I  am  sure,  some  very  innocent  secret." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  marshal,  looking  tixcdly  at  his  father;  "  yes— but  to 
penetrate  this  secret— it  would  be  necessary  not  to  leave  them." 

"Why  should  yon  leave  them?"  said  the  old  man,  surprised  at  the 
gloomy  aspect  ot  his  son;  "  are  you  not  to  be  with  them  always— and 
with  me?" 

"  Who  knows?"  answered  the  marshal,  with  a  sigh. 

"  What  do  vou  mean?" 

"  First  loarn.  father,  what  are  the  duties  which  would  keep  me  here, 
then  you  shall  know  those  which  may  take  mo  away  from  you,  from  my 
daughters,  and  froTii  my  other  child." 

"  What  other  child?" 

*'  The  son  of  my  old  friend,  the  Indian  prince." 

"  Djalina?    Jh  there  anytljjng  the  matter  with  Mmf" 

*'Fathit}Tj  ho  frightona  m§," 
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JiSthen  a  gust  of  wind  brought  to  their  ears  the  noise  of  a  loud  and 
distant  uproar!  It  was  so  striking,  that  the  marshal  paused,  and  said  to 
bis  father: 

ItteThllingTstenei  a  moment  to  the  distant  sounds,  which  grew 
faint  and  passed  away  with  the  gust^of  wind,  the  old  man  replied: 

"Some  drunlien  people  from  thebarners,  singing  as  tney  roam  about 
the  country."  ,      .,  ^.  t,  i      tt^ 

"  It  resembled  the  noise  of  a  numerous  mob,"  said  the  marshal.  n« 
and  his  father  again  listened,  but  tlie  noise  had  ceased. 

"What  were  you  saying?"  resumed  the  old  workman.  "That  thia 
young  Indian  frightened  you?    And  why  so?  _      *  .  M..^..„.ni«^iio 

"I  told  you,  father,  of  his  mad  and  unhappy  passion  for  Mademoiselle 

^^'SdThat^frightensyou,myson?"  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  the 
marthal  with  surprise.     "Djalma  is  only  eighteen,  and,  at  that  age,  one 

'"T^Y^ef  i'it'^^e'an'Srdinarvlove,  father.    But  remember  in  addition 
to  perfek  beauty.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  endowed  with  the  most 
noble   generous  character;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  certain  fata 
cfrcamstances,  Djalma  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  rare  value  of  that 

splendid  soul."  .        ,,       t  •        •  «-i  »» 

"  You  are  right:  it  may  be  more  serious  than  I  imagined. 

"  You  have  So  idea  of"the  ravages  which  the  passion  has  already  made 
In  the  ardent,  indomitable  boy;  sometimes,  fits  of  savage  ferocity  follow 
the  most  painful  dejection.  Yes,  I  came  suddenly  upon  him;  his  eyes 
Werrbloodshot,  his  features  contracted  with  rage;  yielding  to  an  impu  sa 
nf  mad  furv  he  was  piercing  with  his  poniard  a  cushion  of  red  cloth, 
Sheexc'lafmrd,  panting  t^or  breath:  '  Ah!  blood!-I  will  have^blood  ' 
'Unhappy  boy!'  I  said  to  him;  'what  means  this  i°sane  passion?  } 
kiiwSan ."  replied  he,  in  a  hollow  and  savage  voice;  it  is  thus  that  he 
designates  his  supposed  rival."  , 

"There  is  indeed  something  terrible,"  said  the  old  man,  m  such  a 
Dassion.  when  contained  in  such  a  heart."  .     .  ,r  j        •    n^ 

"At  other  times,"  resumed  the  marshal,  "it  is  against  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  that  his  rage  bursts  forth;  and  at  others,  agamst  hiraself 
I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  his  weapons,  for  a  man  who  came  with 
him  from  Java,  Snd  who  appears  much  attached  to  bim  has  informed 
me  that  he  suspected  him  of  entertaining  some  thoughts  of  suicice. 

"Wdrfat"her"^'said  Marshal  Simon,  with  profound  bitterness;  "it  is 
at  the  moment  when  my  daughters  and  adopted  son  require  all  my  solic^ 
Itude,  that  I  am  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  quitting  them. 

"Yes^^To  fulfill  ff  still  more  sacred  duty  than  that  imposed  by  friend- 
ship or  family,"  said  the  marshal,  in  so  grave  and  solemn  a  tone  hat 
his  father  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion:  "  ^>  hat  then,  is  this  dutj 

"  Mv  father,"  said  the  marshal,  after  remaining  a  moment  m  thoiight^ 
ful  silence,  "  who  made  me  what  lam?  Who  gave  me  the  ducal  title, 
and  the  marshal's  baton?" 

"  Fot  yo^u,^'lie  austere  republican,  I  know  that  he  lost  all  his  value, 
when,  from  the  first  citizen  of  a  repuljlic,  he  became  an  emperor 
"I  cursed  his  weakness,"  said  Father  Simon,  sadly:  "the  demi-god 

*''^"'  Bu"  f'or  Se,"father-for  me,  the  soldier,  who  have  always  fought  be- 
Bide  him.  or  under  his  eye-for  me,  whom  he  raised  from  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  army  to  the  highest-for  me,  whom  he  loaded  with  benefit^ 
md  marks  of  affection— for  me  he  was  more  than  a  hero,  ho  was  9 
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friend — hnA  there  was  as  much  latitude  as  admiration  fn  ray  Idolatry 
for  him.  When  he  was  exiled,  I  would  fain  have  shared  his  exile;  they 
refused  me  that  favor;  then  I  conspired,  then  I  drew  my  sword  against 
those  who  had  robbed  his  son  of  the  crown  which  France  had  given  him." 
"And,  in  your  position,  you  did  well,  Peter;  without  sharing  your 
admiration,  I  understood  your  gratitude.  "Kie  projects  of  exile,  the 
conspiracies — I  approved  them  all — you  know  it." 

"  Well,  then!  that  disinherited  child,  in  whose  name  I  conspired  seven- 
teen years  ago,  is  now  of  an  age  to  wield  his  father's  sword." 

"Napoleon  II.!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  looking  at  his  son  with  sur- 
pi'ise  and  extreme  anxiety;  "the  king  of  Rome!" 

"  King?  no;  he  is  no  longer  king!  Napoleon!  no;  he  is  no  longer  cai. 
ed  Napoleon.  They  have  given  him  some  Austrian  name,  because  the 
other  namj  frightened  them.  Everything  frightens  them.  Do  you 
know  what  they  are  doing  with  the  son  of  the  Emperor?"  resumed  the 
marshal,  with  painful  excitement.  "They  are  torturing  him — killing 
him  by  inches!" 
"  Who  told  you  this?" 

"  Somebody  who  knows  it,  and  whose  words  are  but  too  true.  Yes; 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  struggles  with  all  his  strength  against  a  prema- 
ture death.  With  his  eyes  turned  toward  France,  he  waits — he  waits^ 
and  no  one  comes — no  one — amongst  all  the  men  that  his  father  made 
as  great  as  they  once  were  little,  not  one  thinks  of  that  crowned  child, 
whom  they  are  stifling,  and  who  will  so  die!" 
"But  j'ou  think  of  him?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  had  first  to  learn — oh!  ther*  is  no  doubt  of  it,  for  I  have 
not  derived  all  my  information  from  the  same  source — I  had  first  to  learn 
the  cruel  fate  of  this  youth,  to  whom  I  also  swore  allegiance;  for  one  day, 
as  I  have  told  you,  the  Emperor,  proud  and  tender  father  as  he  was, 
showed  him  to  me  in  his  cradle,  and  said:  '  My  old  friend,  you  will  be  to 
the  son  what  you  have  been  to  the  father;  who  loves  us,  loves  our 
France.' " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  Many  times  you  have  repeated  those  words  to  me, 
and,  like  yourself,  I  have  been  moved  by  them." 

"  Well,  father!  if,  informed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  son  of  the  Fmper<r. 
I  had  seen^with  the  positive  certainty  that  I  was  not  deceived — a  lettt** 
from  a  person  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  offering  to  a  man 
that  was  still  faithful  to  the  Emperor's  memory,  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  king  ol  Rome,  and  perhaps  of  saving  him  from  his  ty- 
rants  " 

"And  what  next?"  said  the  workman,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son. 

•'  Suppose  Napoleon  II.  once  at  liberty -" 

"  What  next?"  cried  the  mar.shal.  Then  he  added  In  a  suppiej.-^ed 
Foice:  "  Do  you  think,  father,  that  France  is  insensible  to  the  hutuillia- 
tious  she  endures?  Do  you  think  that  the  remembrance  of  the  Emperof 
is  extinct?  No,  no;  it  is,  above  all,  in  the  days  of  our  country's  degra- 
dation that  she  wliispers  that  sacred  name.  How  would  it  be,  then. 
were  tliat  name  to  rise  glorious  on  tlie  frontier,  reviving  in  his  son?  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  heart  of  all  France  would  b'lat  for  him?" 

"  It  is  then  a  conspiracy — against  the  present  government— T;ith  Napo- 
leon II.  for  a  watchword,"  said  the  workman.  "This  is  a  very  serious 
matter." 

"  I  tfjld  you,  father,  that  I  was  "cry  unhappy;  judge  If  it  bo  not  so," 
cried  the  marshal.  "  Not  only  I  ask  inysi^If,  if  I  ought  to  abandon  my 
<;hil(lrcn  and  you,  to  run  tht!  risk  cf  .so  daring  an  enterprise,  but  I  ask 
my.sclf  if  I  am  not  bound  to  the  pres(!ntg»\('Mnuent,  which  in  ;u  kn  jwlcdg- 
Ing  my  rank  and  title,  if  it  bestowed  no  favor,  atlea.st  did  me  an  act  ot 
Justice.  How  aliall  I  decide?— abandon  all  that  I  love,  or  remain  in- 
nenslbh)  to  the  tortures  of  the  son  <jf  the  Kmucwr- -<).<!  tliu  F,n\[KTo^,  t^ 
Vhom  I  owe  cvirythiiig    to  wliom  I  have  ,iw')rn  fldel'ty,  b"U>  to  M.nseJk 
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*«j  ^wM9  Shall  I  lose  this  only  opportunity,  perhaps,  of  saving  Wm,  of 
ftnd  child?  snail  ^ 'o^>J'"^,  'V„n\^„  if  i  exaKeeratcl  what  I  owe  to  thq 
•^^  iroTirEmpe'ror  "  Deddffor 'me,  Sf  !  D^rin,^  a  whole  sleep- 
wSh?  I  strove^to  discover,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  the  line  pre- 
SbelbVhorr-iuti  only  wandered  from  indecision  to  indecision. 

^t^^iifn^;.^^^^^^^ 

""li  was^Sfvier  the  young  workman,  who  had  been  able  to  effect  his 
JLTfrom  the  Village  in  Ihich  the  Wolves  had  assembled. 

-Mr    Sn'    Mr.  Simon!"  cried  he,  pale,  and  panting  for  breath 

..  Thev  are  here-close  at  hand.    They  have^come  to  attack  the  factory." 

«'  Who  then""  cried  the  old  man,  rising  hastily.  j  »,„  „ 

♦'The  TfS  quarrymen,  and  stonecutters,  joined  on  the  road  by  a 

cro  Jd  of  peopie  from  the  neighborhood,  «nd  vagabonds  from  the  bar- 

S     Do   jou   not   hear   them?    They  are   shouting,   'Death   to   the 

^"n'faS;'  the  clamor  was  approaching,  and   grew  more   and   more 

^''att  the  same  noise  that  I  heard  just  now,"  said  the  marshal,  rising 

^- There°*are  more  than  two  hundred  of  them,  Mr.  Simon,"  said  Olivier; 
.Hhl^retMh  sticks  and  ston^^^ 

ffwim^e"^  aTd\rdr^en\fe  !&  SU  to  their  chambers,  screaming 

''L'?a"t^h?cXg"stl'USh  the  tread  of  many  hasty  feet. 

-  M^ll  'this  attack  be  a  serious  one?"  said  the  marshal  to  his  father, 

"%TvTrfor"%Tid  The"  rn^rn^^^^^^ 

ue  was  uuduit:  lu  "-""-^^  ,.„„m  nnd  seemed  so  near  and  loud  that  the 
'itaS'^hirfalheT  and  "^^^e TunJ  torkman  mshed  out  into  the  little 
?a'rdt%4hS'bound?d       onf  side  by  a  wall  that  separated  it  from 

'H^j!i*^^'i     ^T,;icf  thA  «hont<?  redoubled  in  violence,  a  shower  of  large 

Marshal  SimonfTust  as  arose  from  without,  with  increased  fury,  the 
toe  savage  cries  of:  "  Battle  and  death  to  the  Bevourers." 

CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  WOLVES  AND  THE  DEVOrKERS. 

»  -  f^;r,>,tfnl  thine  to  view  the  approach  of  the  lawless  crowd, 

It  was  a  f^^g^/™lBl°\ad  been  so  fatal  to  Marshal  Simon's  father. 

^'IS  pSpi^'tiou  of  their  march,  th«  halt  they  had  made  at  two  pub- 
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Uc-houses  on  the  road,  their  ardent  impatience  for  the  approaching 
struggle,  had  inflamed  these  men  to  a  high  pitch  of  savage  excitement. 

Having  discharged  their  first  shower  of  stones,  most  of  the  assailants 
stooped  down  to  look  for  more  ammunition.  Some  of  Ihem,  to  do  so  with 
greater  ease,  held  their  sticks  between  their  teeth;  others  had  placed  them 
against  the  wall;  here  and  there,  groups  had  formed  tumultuously 
round  the  principal  leaders  of  the  band;  the  most  neatly  dressed  of  these 
men  wore  blouses  or  Jerkins,  with  caps,  whilst  others  were  almost  in 
rags,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  many  of  the  hangers-on  at  the  barriers, 
and  people  without  any  profession,  had  joined  the  troop  of  the  Wolves, 
whether  welcome  or  not.  Some  hideous  women,  with  tattered  garments, 
■who  always  seem  to  follow  in  the  track  of  such  people,  accompanied 
them  on  this  occasion,  and,  by  their  cries  and  fury,  inflamed  still  more 
the  general  excitement.  One  of  them,  tall,  robust,  with  purple  com- 
plexion, bloodshot  eyes,  and  toothless  jaws,  had  a  handkerchief  over 
her  head,  from  beneath  which  escaped  her  yellow  tangled  hair.  Over 
her  ragged  gown  she  wore  an  old  plaid  shawl,  crossed  over  her  bosom, 
and  tied  behind  her  back.  This  hag  seemed  possessed  with  a  demon. 
She  had  tucked  up  her  half-torn  sleeves;  in  one  hand  she  brandished  a 
stick,  in  the  other  she  grasped  a  huge  stone;  her  companions  called  her 
Ciboule  (scullion). 

This  horrible  creature  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice:  "I'll  bite  the 
women  of  the  factory;  F'l  make  them  bleed." 

The  ferocious  words  were  received  with  applause  by  her  companions, 
and  ■with  savage  cries  of   "Ciboule  forever!"  which  excited    her  to 
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Amongst  the  other  leaders,  was  a  little,  dry,  pale  man,  with  the  face 
of  a  ferret,  and  a  black  beard  all  round  the  chin;  he  wore  a  scarlet 
Greek  cap,  and  beneath  his  long  hloune,  perfectly  new,  appeared  a  pair 
of  neat  cloth  trousers,  strapped  over  thin  boots.  This  man  was  evidently 
of  a  different  condition  of  hfe  from  that  of  tne  other  persons  in  tie 
troop-  it  was  he  in  particular  who  ascribed  the  most  irritating  and  in- 
sulting language  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  oflhe  neighborhood.  He  declaimed  a  great  deal,  but  he 
carried  neither  stick  nor  stone.  A  full-faced,  fresh-colored  man,  with  a 
formidable  bass  voice,  like  that  of  a  chorister,  said  to  him:  "Will  you 
not  have  a  shot  at  those  impious  dogs  who  might  bringdown  the  Cholera 
on  the  country,  as  the  curate  told  usV" 

"  I  will  have  a  better  shot  than  you,"  said  the  little  man,  with  a 
singular  and  sinister  smile. 

"  And  with  what,  I  pray  you?" 

"  Probably  with  this,"  said  the  little  man,  .stooping  to  pick  up  a  large 
Btone;  l)ut,  as  he  bent,  a  well-filled  though  light-bag,  which  he  appeared 
to  carry  under  his  hlome,  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Look,  you  ar<^  losing  both  bag  and  baggage,"  said  the  other;  it 
does  not  seem  verv  heavy." 

"  They  are  .samples  of  cotton,"  answered  the  man  with  the  ferret's 
face,  as  "he  hastily  picked  up  the  bag,  and  replaced  it  under  his  bhiue  ; 
then  he  added:  "  Attention!  thequnrryinan  is  going  to  speak." 

And,  in  fact,  he  wlio  exercised  tlie  most  complete  ascendency  over 
this  irritated  crowd,  was  the  terril)!e  <iuarryman.  His  gigantic  form 
towered  .so  nnich  aiiove  the  multitude  that  his  great  licad.  bound  in  its 
ratrired  handk(frcliief,  and  his  Herculean  shoulder.s,  covered  with  a  fallow 
goat  skin,  were  always  visible  above  tlie  level  of  that  diirk  and  swarm- 
ing crowd,  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  few  women's  caps  like  «o 
many  white  points. 

Seeing  to  what  a  degree  of  exasperation  the  minds  of  the  crowd  ha(J 
reached,  th(!  small  number  of  honest,  but  misguided  workmen,  who  ha<} 
allowed  lliem.selves  to  be  drawn  into  tliis  dangerous  enteri)ri.se.  undet 
tUe  pretext  of  a  quarrel  betwoan  T\r?.l  unioua,  nowteurinij  forlhecK>n« 
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»*<lUences  of  the  strucfgls,  tried,  but  too  late,  to  abandon  the  main  body. 
Pressed  close,  and,  as  it  ■were,  girt  in  with  the  more  hostile  groups, 
dreading  to  pass  for  cowards,  or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  majority,  they  were  forced  to  wait  for  a  more  lavorabl« 
moment  to  effect  their  escape. 

To  the  savage  cries  which  had  accompanied  the  first  discharge  of 
etones,  succeeded  a  deep  silence  commanded  by  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  quarryman. 

"The  Wolves  have  hoyfled,"  he  exclaimed;  "let  us  wait  and  see  how 
the  Devaurers  will  answer,  and  when  they  will  begin  the  fight." 

"  We  must  draw  them  out  of  their  factory,  and  fight  them  on  neutral 
ground,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  bana;  "  otherwise,  there  would  be  trespass." 

"  What  do  we  care  about  trespasses?"  cried  the  horrible  hag,  suruamed 
Ciboule;  "  in  or  out,  I  will  tear  the  chits  of  the  factory." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  other  hideous  creatiures,  as  ragged  as  Ciboule  hen 
eelf;  "  we  must  not  leave  all  to  the  men." 

"  We  must  have  our  fun,  too!" 
"  The  women  of  the  factory  say  that  all  the  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  drunken  drabs,"  cried  the  little  man  with  the  feixet's  face. 

"  Goodl  we'll  pay  them  for  it." 

*Tlie  IKSien  shall  have  their  share." 

■*  That  is  our  business." 

"  They  like  to  sing  in  their  Common  House,"  cried  Ciboule;  "  we  will 
make  them  sing  at  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths,  to  the  tune  of  Help  i 
tnurderP' 

This  barbarous  pleasantry  was  received  with  shouts,  hootings,  and 
furious  stamping  of  feet,  to  which  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  quarryman 
pur  a  term  by  exclaiming:  •'Silence!" 

•'  Silence!  silence!"  repeated  the  crowd.     "  Hear  the  quarryman!" 

"if  the  devourers  are  cowards  enougli  not  to  dare  to  show  themselves, 
after  a  second  volley  of  stones,  there  is  a  door  down  there  which  we  can 
break  open,  and  we  will  soon  hunt  them  from  their  holee." 

"It  would  be  better  to  draw  them  out,  so  that  none  might  remain  in 
the  factory,"  said  the  little  old  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared 
to  have  some  secret  motive  for  what  he  did. 

"  One  fights  where  one  can,"  cried  the  quarryman,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der; "all  right,  if  we  can  but  once  catch  hold.  We  could  fight  on  a 
sloping  roof,  or  on  the  top  of  a  wall— C(,'Uldn't  we,  my  Wolves P^ 

"  Yes,  yes!"  cried  the  crowd,  still  more  excited  by  those  savage  words; 
*"  if  they  do  not  come  out,  we  will  break  in." 

"  W'e  will  see  their  fine  palace!" 

.  "  The  pagans  hayeu't  even  a  chapel,"  said  the  bass  voice.    "  Th« 
eurate  has  damned  them  all!" 
'    "  Why  should  they  have  a  palace,  and  we  nothing  but  dog-kennels?" 

"  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen  pretend  that  kennels  are  good  enough  for  such 
as  you,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

"  Yes,  yes!  they  said  so." 

"  We'll  break  all  their  traps!" 

"  We'll  pull  down  their  bazaar." 

*'  We'll  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows." 

'^'  When  we  have  made  the  mealy-mouthed  chits  sing,"  cried  Ciboule, 
''  we  will  make  them  dance  to  the  clatter  of  stones  on  their  heads." 

"  Come,  my  Wolves!  attention!"  cried  the  quarryman,  still  in  the  same 
stentorian  voice;  "  one  more  volley,  and  if  the  Devourers  do  not  coma 
out,  down  with  the  door!" 

This  proposition  was  received  with  howls  of  savage  ardor,  and  th9 
qharryman,  whose  voice  rose  above  the  tumult,  cried,  with  all  tha 
Btrenglhof  his  Herculean  lungs:  "  Attention,  my  Wolves.  Make  ready! 
»U  togetherl    Now— are  you  right?" 

Hi 
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*'  Yes,  yes — we  are  right!" 
"  Then  present! — fire!" 

And,  for  the  second  time,  a  shower  of  enormous  stones  poured  upon 
that  side  of  the  Common  Dwelling-house  which  was  turned  toward  tht 
fields.  A  part  of  these  projectiles  broke  such  of  the  windows  as  had 
been  spared  by  the  first  volley.  To  the  sharp  and  sonorous  sound  of 
cracking  glass,  were  joined  the  ferocious  cries  uttered  in  chorus  by  thl» 
formidable  mob,  drunk  with  its  own  excesses. 

•'Battle  and  death  to  the Bevowers f" — and  soon  these  outcries  became 
perfectly  frantic,  when,  through  the  broken  windows,  the  assailants  per- 
ceived women  passing  and  repassing,  running  in  terror,  some  with 
children  in  their  arms,  and  others  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  callinif 
aloud  for  help;  whilst  a  few,  bolder  than  the  rest,  leaned  from  the  win- 
dows, and  tried  to  fasten  the  outside  blinds. 

"There  come  theaiits  out  of  their  holes!"  cried  Ciboule,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  stone.     "  We  must  have  a  fling  at  them  for  luck!" 

And  the  stone,  hurled  by  the  steady  and  masculine  hand  of  the  virago, 
went  straight  to  its  mark,  and  struck  an  unfortunate  woman  who  was 
trying  to  close  one  of  the  shutters. 
"  Hit  in  the  white!"  cried  the  hideous  creature. 
"  Well  done,  Ciboule! — you've  touched  her  cocoa-nut !"  cried  a  voice. 
"  Ciboule  forever!" 

"Come  out,  yon  Dcrourera^  if  you  dare!" 

"  They  have  said  a  Imndred  times  that  the  people  about  were  too  cow- 
ardly even  to  look  at  their  house,"  cried  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's 
face. 
"And  now  they  show  the  white  feather!" 

"If  they  will  not  conie  out,"  cried  the  quarryman,  in  a  voice  of  thua< 
der,  "  let  us  smoke  them  out!" 
"  Yes,  yes!" 

"  Let's  break  open  the  door!" 
"  We  are  sure  to  find  them!" 
''  Come  on!  come  on!" 

And  the  crowd,  with  the  quarryman  at  their  head,  and  Ciboule  not  far 
from  him,  brandishing  a  stick,  advanced  tumultuously  toward  one  of  the 
great  doors. 

The  ground  shook  beneath  the  rapid  tread  of  the  mob,  which  had  now 
ceased  sliouting;  but  the  cimfuscd,  iiiul,  as  it  were,  subterraneous  noise, 
sounded  even  nioreomiiiDU.'^  tliiiii  those  savage  outcries. 

The  ^^'l.)ll'efi  soon  arrived  opposite  tiie  massive,  oaken  door.  At  the 
moment  when  the  quarryman  raised  his  formidable  hammer,  the  door 
opened  suddenly. 

Home  of  tlie  most  determined  of  the  assailants  were  about  to  rush  in 
at  this  entrance;  but  the  (juarryman  stepped  back,  extending  his  arm,  a.<? 
if  to  moderate  tlieir  afdor  and  impose  silence.     Then  his  followere  gath-    > 
ered  round  him. 

'V\n:  lialf-f)pcn  door  discovered  a  party  of  workmen,  unfortunately  by 
no  mejiDs  numerous,  but  with  couiitenaiK-cs  full  ot  resolution.  They 
had  armed  tliemselvc^s  hastily  with  forks,  iron  bars,  and  sticks.  Agricola, 
who  was  tlieir  leader,  lield  in  his  hand  a  lieavj'  sledge-hannner. 

'J'lie  young  Wf)rkinan  was  very  jjale;  but  the  fin;  of  his  eye,  hi."  men- 
acing look,  and  the  iiiU'ipid  assuianee  of  his  bearing,  showed  that  his 
father's  blood  boiliMl  in  his  veins  and  thai  in  such  a  struggle  he  might 
become  terrible.  Yet  he  succeetled  in  restraining^  liimself,  and  said  to 
the  quarryman,  in  a  firm  voice:  "  What  do  you  wantV" 
"Battle!"  thundered  the  (luarryman. 
"  Yes!  yvH\  battle!"  repeated  tht;  crowd. 

"Silence,  my  UWw.s .'"  cried  the  quarryman,  as  he  turned  round  and 
■tretched  forth  his  large  hand  toward  the  multitude.  Then,  addressiiig 
Agricola,  he  said:     "  The  Wdvm  bare  come  to  ask  for  battlo." 
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••With  whom?" 

"  With  the  I>etwrers."  ,^^n«i  \cvico\a.-  "we  are  only  quiet 

"There  are  no  Bevmirers  here,"  replied  Agricoia,      we  uic        j  h 

workmen.    So  please  to  retire."  workmen." 

"  Well!  here  are  the  Wokves  that  will  eat  your  guie^  ^  ^^j  ^^  t^^ 

raising  Ms  large  stoneoMtefs  hammer  be  sLooL  it  m  Agnoola 
•^S't^'St;!'.S.S  tTa.-^?Sl'rapld  movement, pa„^^ 

■°f.tr'4Srro''n'^l.'a'^r  i^S^hrmer-tha.  suits  T.e,"  said 

•"SnoSTtmatterwhat  suit,  yc."  a-"»-t*»^f Sg5?e1?d'oi? 
to  .^strain  himself  "You  have  brok™  ourwmdowMngMened  our 
women,  and  wonnded-peplmps   tilled-the  "l^'f  J'?;,'™^  >,    Hero 

:S';brrco'ssirsr,r^^o-arXt't 

"^i'^e'wK'a'vl  n5'S£e"""'a"„^rjed  Ag,leo,a;  "we  wl,.  not  ^eave  o^ 
'TnTSelatr.tal'ilfhimself  on  one  ^de  by^^^^^^^^^^ 

'rSii^v,ra'rmSs^rss'.ss*|^^^^^^ 

toiouslyou  Agricoia,  crying:  "Follow  me,  WolvesI  .. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   KETURN. 

between  two  fires.    Some  resisted  courageously,  othei^seeinf^  V^"^^     ' 

KV^rre';;?trs.s'?^n;^asSn|w|^ 

'°l%V:;S2',5^.t^KS';K,"S  soon  hroken  thxousK 
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Ciboule  tttshed  into  the  apartment  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  her  ha!# 
disheveled,  furious,  and,  as  it  were,  maddened  with  the  noise  and 
tumult.  A  beautiful  young  girl  (it  was  Angela),  who  appeared  anxious 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  a  second  chamber,  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
pale  and  supplicating,  and,  raising  her  clasped  hands,  exclaimed:  "  Do 
not  hurt  my  mother!" 

"  I'll  serve  you  orut  first,  and  your  mother  afterward,"  replied  the 
horrible  woman,  throwing  herself  on  the  poor  girl,  and  endeavoring  to 
tear  her  face  with  her  nails,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  ruffianly  band  broke 
the  glass  and  the  clock  Mifh  their  sticks,  and  possessed  themselves  ot 
8ome  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

Angela,  struggling  with  Ciboule,  uttered  loud  cries  of  distress,  and 
■till  attempted  to  guard  the  room  in  which  her  mother  had  taken  refuge; 
whilst  the  latter,  leaning  from  the  window,  called  Agricola  to  their  as- 
Bistance. 

The  smith  was  now  engaged  with  the  terrible  quarryraan.  In  a  close 
struggle  their  hammers  had  become  useless,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
clinched  teeth,  chest  to  chest,  and  limbs  twined  together  like  two  ser- 
pents, they  made  the  most  violent  efforts  to  overthrow  each  other. 
Agricola  bent  forv/ard,  held  under  his  right  arm  the  left  leg  of  the 
quarryman,  which  he  had  seized  in  parrying  a  violent  kick;  but  such 
was  the  Herculean  strength  of  the  leader  of  the  Wolveti,  that  he  remained 
firm  as  a  tower,  though  resting  only  on  one  leg.  With  the  hand  that 
still  was  free  (for  the  other  was  griped  by  Agricola  as  in  a  vise),  he  en- 
deavored with  violent  blows  to  break  the  jaws  of  the  smith,  who,  leaning 
his  head  forward,  pressed  hard  his  forehead  against  the  stomach  of  his- 
a()rersary. 

"  The  Wolf  will  break  the  Devourer^s  teeth,  and  he  shall  devour  no 
more,"  said  the  quarryraan. 

"You  are  no  true  WoJf''  answered  the  smith,  redoubling  his  efforts; 
•'  the  true  Wolves  are  honest  fellows,  and  do  not  come  ten  against  one." 

"True or  false,  I  will  break  your  teeth." 

"And  I  your  paw,"  said  the  smith,  giving  so  violent  a  wrench  to  the 
leg  of  the  quarryman,  that  the  latter  uttered  a  cry  of  acute  pain,  and, 
with  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast,  butting  suddenly  forward  with  his  head, 
Bucceeded  in  biting  Agricola  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 

The  pang  of  this  bite  forced  Agricola  to  make  a  movement,  which 
enabled  tiie  quairyman  to  di-sengage  his  leg.  Then,  with  a  superhuman 
effoit,  he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  weight  on  Agricola,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  falling  liimsclf  upon  him. 

At  this  moment,  Angela's  mother,  leaning  from  one  of  the  windows  ot 
the  Common  Dwelling-iiouse,  exclaimed,  in  a  heart-rending  voice: 

"  Help,  Mr.  Agricola! — they  are  killing  my  child!" 

"  ].,et  nie  go — and  on  tlio  faith  of  a  man — I  will  fight  you  to-morrow, 
or  when  you  will,"  .said  Agricola,  panting  for  breath. 

"No  warmed-up  food  for  me;  I  eat  all  liot,"  answered  the  quarryman, 
seizing  tiio  smith  by  the  throat,  whilst  he  tried  t(i  place  one  of  his  kncea 
upon  his  chest. 

"  ITelp!— they  are  killing  my  child!"  cried  Angela's  mother,  in  a  voice 
of  despair. 

"Mercy!  I  ask  mercy!  Let  me  go!'.'  said  Agricola,  making  the  most 
Tlolf  nt  efforts  to  escape. 

"  I  am  too  hungry ''  answered  the  qtiarryinan. 

Exasperated  by  tlio  teiror  whicli  Angehi's  danger  occasioned  him, 
Agricola  rcdoulilcd  his  efforts,  when  the  quarryman  suddenly  felt  his 
thigh  seized  by  tlie  sharp  teeth  of  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  instant  received 
from  a  vigorous  hand  three  or  four  iieavy  blows  with  a  stick  upon  hUl 
bead. 

iie  ruluxed  bia  grasp,  and  fell  stunneil  upon  hia  band  and  knee,  whilst 
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he  mechanically  raised  his  other  arm  to  parry  the  blows,  which  ceased 
jiK  <?oon  as  Aei'icola  was  delivered.  .      .  .,  _, 

"Father,  you  have  saved  me!"  cried  the  smith,  springing  up.  "If 
only  I  am  intime  to  rescue  Angela!"  •■    .     .     ,  v  j 

•'riui!  never  mind  me!"  answered  Dagobert;  and   A^gricola  rushed 

"  %Vg^)bCT°"lccompanied  by  Rabat-joie,  had  come,  as  we  hav.  already 
saw  to  bring  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  their  pandfather^ 
Arriving  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  soldier  had  co  ected  a  few 
workm J-n  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  to  which  t'^e  m^i^hal  e 
father  had  been  carried  in  a  dying  state.  It  was  from  this  pot.t  that  the 
eoldier  had  seen  the  danger  of  Agncola.  -     . 

Soon  after,  the  rush  ol   the  conflict  separated  Dagobert  from  tht 
Duarrvman   who  remained  for  some  moments  insensible. 
^  Arrived  in  two  bounds  at  the  Common  Dwelling-house  Agncola  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  through  the  men  who  defended  the  staircase, 
and  rushed  into  the  corridor  to  Angela's  chamber.  „v„„;„oiw 

At  the  moment  he  reached  it,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  mechanicallr 
gutrding  her  face  with  both  hands  against  Ciboulc,  who,  furious  asth. 
hvena  over  its  prey,  was  trying  to  scratch  and  disfigure  her. 

^To  sprfng  upon  the  horrible  hag,  seize  her  by  the  yellow  hair  with  irre. 
sistible^  hand,  drag  her  backward,  and  then  with  one  kick  stretch  hei 
S  length  upon  the  ground,  was  for  Agricola  an  achievement  as  rapid 
as  thought.  Furiou.s  with  ra-e,  Ciboule  rose  again  almost  instantly ;  but,  at 
this  moment  several  workmen,  who  had  followed  close  upon  Agricola, 
were^bte  to  attack  with  advantage,  and  whilst  the  smith  litted  the  f aint- 
iTg  form  of  Angela,  and  carried  her  into  the  next  room,  Ciboule  and  her 
■band  were  driven  from  that  part  of  the  house.  ,  -nr  j 

After  the  first  fire  of  the  assault  the  small  ^""^^'•.ffJ,^;;^^^,^^^' 
who  as  Agricola  said,  were  in  the  main  honest  fellows,  but  had  the 
weakness  to  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  this  enterprise,  under  the  pre- 
test of  a  quarrel  between  rival  unions,  seeing  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  rabble  who  accompanied  them,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the -Offl'07<m-s.  „      .,  t  *\,^ 

-There  are  no  longer  here  either  Wolves  or  Z)«wrm,"  said  one  of  the 
roost  determined  ^folves  to  Olivier,  with  whom  he  had  been  fighting 
K.nghlv  and  fairly;  "there  are  none  here  but  honest  workmen  who 
muft  unite  to  drive  out  a  set  of  scoundrels,  that  have  come  only  to  break 

^"'Yes"^added  another;  "it  was  against  our  will  that  they  began  by 

"^'"'SVu^ySen  ^d -il^all^    said  another;  "  the  true  Wolve.  wash  their 
hands  of  him.    "VVe  shall  soon  settle  his  account."  ^ 

"  We  may  fight  every  day— but  we  ought  to  esteem  each  other. 

*  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  necessities  of  our  story  alone 
bavc  made  the  Wolves  the  assailants.  Whilst  endeavonng  to  Pf^^^  the 
evils  arising  from  the  abuse  of  the  spirit  of  association,  we  do  not  wish  to 
ascribe  a  character  of  savage  hostility  to  one  sect  rather  than  to  the 
other-to  the  Wolves  more  than  to  the  Devourers.  I^ixe,  Wolves,  a  club  o£ 
united  stonecutters,  are  generally  industrious,  intelligent  workmen, 
whose  situation  is  the  more  worthy  of  interest,  as  not  only  their  labors 
conducted  with  mathematical  precision,  are  ot  the  rudest  ana  most 
wearisome  kind,  but  they  are  likewise  out  of  work  during  three  or  tour 
mouths  of  the  year,  their  profession  being,  unfortunately,  one  of  those 
which  the  winter  condemns  to  a  forced  cessation.  A  number  ot  rmves, 
in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  trade,  attend  every  evening  a 
course  of  Unear  geometry,  applied  to  the  cutting  of  stone,  analogous 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Agricol  Perdiguier,  for  the  benefit  of  carpenters. 
Several  working  stonecutters  sent  in  an  jtrchitectural  model  in  piaster  w 
the  last  exhibition.— E.  8? 
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This  defection  of  a  portion  of  the  assailants  (unfortunately  but  A 
small  portion)  gave  new  spirit  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  and  all  to- 
gether, Wdves  and  Devourers,  though  very  inferior  in  number,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  band  of  vagabonds  who  were  proceeding  to  new  ei- 
cesses. 

Some  of  these  wretches,  still  further  excited  by  the  little  man  with  the 
ferret's  face,  a  secret  emissary  of  the  Baron  Tripeaud,  now  rushed  in  a 
mass  toward  the  workshops  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

Then  began  a  lamentable  devastation.  These  people,  seiaed  with  the 
mmiia  of  destruction,  broke  without  remorse  machines  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  most  delicate  construction;  halt-manufactured  articles  were 
pitilessly  destroyed;  a  savage  emulation  seemed  to  inspire  these  bar- 
barians, and  those  workshops,  so  lately  the  model  of  order  and  well- 
regulated  economy,  were  soon  nothing  but  a  wreck;  the  courts  were 
strewed  with  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  wares  which  were  thrown  from 
the  windows  with  ferocious  outcries,  or  savage  bursts  of  laughter. 
Then,  still  thanks  to  the  incitements  of  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's 
face,  the  books  of  Mr.  Hardy,  those  archives  of  commercial  industry,  so 
indispensable  to  the  trader,  were  scattered  to  the  wind,  torn,  trampled 
under  foot,  in  a  sort  of  infernal  dance,  composed  of  all  that  was  most 
impure  in  this  assembly  of  low,  filthy,  and  ragged  men  and  women,  who 
held  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  whirled  round  and  round  with  horrible 
clamor. 

Strange  and  painful  contrast!  In  the  midst  of  the  stunning  noise  of 
these  horrid  scenes  of  tumult  and  devastation,  another  scene  of  impos- 
ing and  mournful  calm  was  taking  place  in  the  chamber  of  Marshal 
Simon's'father,  the  door  of  which  was  guarded  by  a  few  devoted  men. 

The  old  workman  was  stretched  on  his  bed,  with  a  bandage  across  his 
white  and  blood-stained  hair.  His  countenance  was  livid,  his  breathing 
oppressed,  his  look  fixed  and  ghastly. 

Marshal  Simon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  bending  over  his 
father,  watched  in  despairing  anguish  the  least  sign  of  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  dying  man,  near  whom  was  a  physician,  with  his  finger 
on  the  faihng  pulse. 

Rose  and  Blanche,  brought  thither  by  Dagobert,  were  kneeling  beside 
the  bed,  their  hands  clasped,  and  their  «yes  bathed  in  tears;  a  little 
further,  half  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the  room,  for  the  hours  had 
pa.'^scd  quickly,  and  the  night  was  at  hand,  stood  Dagobert  himself,  with 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  features  painfully  contracted. 

A  profound  and  solemn  silence  reigned  in  this  chamber,  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  broken  sobs  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  or  by  the  hard  breath- 
ing of  Father  Simon. 

The  eves  of  the  marshal  were  dry,  gloomy,  and  full  of  fire.  He  only 
withdrew  them  from  his  father's  face,  to  interrogate  the  physician  by  a 
look. 

There  are  strange  coincidences  in  life.  That  physician  was  Mr. 
Balcinier. 

The  asylum  of  the  doctor  being  close  to  the  barrier  that  was  nearest  to 
the  factory,  and  his  fame  being  widely  spread  in  the  neighborhood,  thej 
had  run  to  fetch  him  on  the  first  call  for  medical  assistance. 

Suddenly,  Dr.  Baleinier  made  a  movement;  the  marshal,  who  had  not 
taken  his  eyes  off  him,  exclaimed:  "  Is  there  any  hope?" 

"  At  least,  my  lord  duke,  tlie  pulse  revives  a  little." 

"  lie  is  saved!"   said  the  marshal. 

"  Do  not  cherish  false  hojx's,  my  lord  duke,"  answered  the  doctor, 
gravely;  "the  pulse  revives,  owing  to  the  powerful  applications  to  th« 
le*t,  but  I  know  not  what  will  be  llm  issue  of  the  crisis." 

"  Father!  father!  do  yoii  heur  mi!?"  cried  the  marshal,  seeing  the  el4 
man  slightly  move  his  head,  and  feebly  rai»«  his  eyelid*. 

i 
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In  fact,  he  soon  opened  his  eyes,  and  this  time  their  intelligence  had 
returned. 

'•  Father!  you  live— you  know  mel"  cried  the  marshal,  giddy  with  joy 
and  hope. 

"Peter!  art  thou  there?"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  voice.  "Thy 
hand— give  it "  and  he  mad^  a  feeble  movement. 

"  Here,  father!"  cried  the  marshal,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old 
man  in  his  own. 

Then,  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  delight,  he  bent  over  his  father, 
covyed  his  hands,  face,  and  hair  with  kisses,  and  repeated:  "  He  lives! 
kina  Hcaven,  he  lives!  he  is  saved!" 

At  this  instant,  the  noise  of  the  struggle  which  had  recommenced 
between  the  rabble,  the  Wolves  and  the  Bevourers,  reached  the  ears  of  th« 
dying  man. 

"  That  noise!  that  noise,"  said  he;  "  they  are  fighting?" 

"  It  is  growing  less,  I  think,"  said  the  marshal,  in  order  not  to  agitata 
his  father. 

"  Peter,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  and  broken  voice,  "I  have  not 
long  to  live." 

"  Father " 

"  Let  me  speak,  child;  if  I  can  but  tell  thee  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Baleinier,  piously,  to  the  old  workman,  "  Heaven  may  per- 
haps work  a  miracle  in  your  favor;  show  yourself  grateful,  and  allow  a 
priest " 

"A  priest!  Thank  you,  sir;  I  have  my  son,"  said  the  old  man;  "in 
his  arms,  I  will  render  up  my  soul— which  has  always  been  true  and 
honest." 

"  To  die?"  exclaimed  the  marshal;  "  no!  no!" 

"Peter,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  which,  firm  at  first,  gradually 
grew  fainter,  "  just  now — thou  didst  ask  my  advice— in  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  think,  that  the  wish  to  tell  thee  of  thy  duty — has  recalled  me 
— for  a  moment — to  life— for  I  should  die  miserable — if  I  thought  thee  in 
a  road  unworthy  of  thyself  and  me.  Listen  to  me,  my  son— my  noble 
son — at  this  last  hour,  a  father  cannot  deceive  himself.  Thou  hast  a 
great  duty  to  perform — under  pain — of  not  acting  Uke  a  man  of  honor — 
under  pain  of  neglecting  my  last  will.  Thou  ougtit — without  hesita- 
tion  " 

Here  the  voice  of  the  old  man  failed  him.  When  he  had  pronounced 
the  last  sentence,  he  became  quite  unintelligible.  The  only  words  thai 
Marshal  Simon  could  distinguish,  were  these:  "Napoleon  II. — oath- 
dishonor — my  son!" 

Then  the  old  workman  again  moved  his  lips  mechanically— and  al! 
was  over. 

At  the  moment  he  expired,  the  night  was  quite  come,  and  terrible  cries 
were  heard  from  without,  of  '■'■Fire!  I'ireP' 

The  conflagration  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  workshops,  filled  witb 
inflammable  stuff,  and  into  which  had  glided  the  little  man  with  the  fer- 
ret's face. 

At  the  same  time,  the  roll  of  drums  was  heard  in  the  distance,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  barrier. 
******* 

For  an  hour,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  fire  has  spread  through  the 
factory.  The  night  is  clear,  cold,  starlignt;  the  wind  blows  keenly  from 
the  north,  with  a  moaning  sound. 

A  man,  walking  across  the  fields,  where  the  rising  ground  conceals 
*he  fire  from  him,  advances  with  slow  and  unequal  steps.  This  man  ia 
Air.  Hardy. 

He  had  chosen  to  return  home  on  foot,  across  tte  country,  hoping  that 
a  walk  would  calm  the  fever  in  his  biood — an  icy  fever,  more  like  th^ 
chill  of  death. 
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They  had  not  deceived  him.  His  adored  mistress— the  noble  woman, 
•with  whom  he  might  have  found  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  tha 
fearful  deception  which  had  just  been  revealed  to  him — had  quitted 
France. 

He  could  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Margaret  was  gone  to  America.  Hct 
mother  had  exacted  from  her,  in  expiation  of  her  fault,  that  she  should 
not  even  \vrite  to  him  a  word  of  farewell — to  him,  for  whom  she  had 
sacrificed  her  duty  as  a  wife.    Margaret  had  obeyed. 

Besides,  she  had  often  said  to  him:  "Between  my  mother  and  you,  I 
should  not  hesitate." 

She  had  not  hesitated.  There  was  then  no  hope,  not  the  slightest; 
even  if  an  ocean  had  not  separated  him  from  Margaret,  he  knew 
enough  of  her  blind  submission  to  her  mother,  to  be  certain  that  all 
relations  between  them  were  broken  off  forever. 

It  is  well.  He  will  no  longer  reckon  upon  that  heart — his  last  refuge. 
The  two  roots  of  his  life  have  been  torn  up  and  broken,  witli  the  same 
blow,  in  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

What  then  remains  for  thee,  poor  sensitive  plant,  as  thy  tender  mother 
used  to  call  thee?  What  remains  to  console  thee  for  the  loss  of  this  last 
love— this  last  friendship,  so  infamously  stifled? 

Oh!  there  remains  for  thee  that  one  corner  of  the  earth,  created  after 
the  image  of  thy  mind — that  little  colony,  so  peaceful  and  flourishing, 
where,  thanks  to  thee,  labor  brings  with  it  joy  and  recompense.  Those 
worthy  artisans,  whom  thou  hast  made  happy,  good,  and  grateful,  they 
will  not  fail  thee.  That  also  is  a  great  and  holy  affection;  let  it  be  thy 
shelter  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  wreck  of  all  thy  most  sacred  con- 
victions! 

The  calm  of  that  cheerful  and  pleasant  retreat,  the  sight  of  the  un- 
equaled  happiness  of  thy  dependants,  will  soothe  thy  poor,  suffering 
eoul,  which  now  seems  to  live  only  for  suffering. 

Come!  thou  wilt  soon  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  thou  canst 
see  afar,  in  the  plain  below,  that  paradise  of  workmen,  of  which  tLou 
art  the  presiding  divinity. 

Mr.  Hardy  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill.  At  that  moment,  the 
conflagration,  repressed  for  a  short  time,  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury 
from  the  Common  Dwelling-house,  which  it  had  now  reached. 

A  bright  streak,  at  first  white,  then  red,  then  copper-colored,  illumi- 
nated the  distant  horizon. 

Mr.  Hardy  looked  at  it  with  a  sort  of  incredulous,  almost  idiotic  stupor. 
Suddenly,  an  innnense  colunm  of  flame  shot  up  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  streamed  toward  the 
sky,  casting  a  bright  reflection  over  all  the  country,  even  to  Mr.  Hardy's 
feet. 

The  violence  of  the  norh-wind,  driving  the  flames  in  waves  befor<»  *<;, 
soon  brought  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  hurried  sound  of  the  alaiA* 
bell  of  hia  burning  factory. 

PART  XII. 

THE  BLACK  PANTHER  OF  JAVA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB    NKOOTIATOB. 

A  TEW  days  have  elapsed  since  the  conflagration  of  Mr.  Hardy's  fac 
tory.  The  following  scene  takes  place  in  the  Kue  Clovis,  in  the  housw 
whore  Uodin  had  lodged, and  wliiih  was  still  inliabited  by  Roso-l'uiiiiH)n, 
who,  without  the  least  8crii|il(!,  availed  herself  of  the  houaebpld  wrau^o- 
iBcutii  uf  her  Jz-^'M^  Fhilcuou. 
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It  was  about  noon,  and  Rose-Pompon,  alone  in  the  ctinmber  of  the 
student,  who  was  still  absent,  was  bruakfastinfr  very  gayiy  by  the  fire- 
side; but  how  singular  a  breakfast,  how  strange  an  apartment! 

Imagine  si  large'i'ooni,  lighted  by  two  windows  without  curtains — for 
as  they  looked  on  empty  space,  the  lodger  had  no  fear  of  being  over- 
looked. One  side  of  this  apartment  served  as  a  wardrobe,  for  there  was 
suspended  Rose-Pompon's  gallant  costume  as  a  dcbardeur,  not  far  from 
the  boatman's  jacket  of  Philemon,  with  his  dartre  trousers  of  coarse,  gray 
stuff,  covered  with  pitch  (shiver  my  timbers!),  just  as  if  this  intrepid 
mariner  had  inhabited  the  forecastle  of  a  frigate,  during  a  voyaijc  round 
the  globe.  A  gown  of  Rose- Pompon's  hung  gracefully  over  a  jiair  of  pan- 
taloons, the  legs  of  which  seemed  lo  come  from  beneath  the  petticoat.  Ou 
the  lowest  of  several  book-shelves,  very  dusty  and  neglected,  by  the  side 
©f  three  old  boots  (wherefore  three  Vjoots"?)  and  a  number  of  empty  bot- 
tles, stood  a  skull,  the  scientific  and  friendly  souvenir,  left  to  Philemon 
by  one  of  his  comrades,  a  medical  student.  With  a  spe?ie.s  of  pleasantry, 
very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  student- world,  a  clay  pipe  with  a  very 
black  bowl  was  placed  between  the  magnificently  white  teeth  of  this 
skull;  moreover,  its  shining  top  was  half  hidden  beneath  an  old  hat,  set 
knowlnfjhj  on  one  side,  and  adorned  with  faded  flowers  and  ribbons. 
When  Philemon  was  drunk,  he  used  to  contemplate  this  bony  emblem  of 
mortality,  and  break  out  in  the  most  poetical  monologues,  with  regard 
to  this  philosophical  contrast  between  death  and  the  mad  pleasures  of 
life. 

Two  or  three  plaster  casts,  with  their  noses  and  chins  more  or  less 
injured,  were  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  bore  witness  to  the  temporary 
curiosity  which  Philemon  had  felt  with  regard  to  phrenological  science, 
from  the  patient  and  serious  study  of  which  he  had  drawn  the  following 
logical  conclusion: — That,  having  to  an  alarming  extent  the  bump  of 
setting  into  debt,  he  must  resign  himself  to  the  fatality  of  his  organ- 
ization, and  accept  the  inconvenience  of  creditors  as  a  vital  necessity. 

On  the  chimney-piece  stood  uninjured,  in  all  its  majesty,  the  magnifi- 
cent boattnan''s  drinking-glass,  a  china  tea-pot  without  a  spout,  and  aa 
ink-stand  of  black  wood,  the  glass  mouth  of  which  was  covered  by  a 
coat  of  greenish  and  mossy  vegetation. 

From  time  to  time,  the  silence  of  this  retreat  was  interrupted  by  the 
cooing  of  pigeons,  whom  Rose-Pompon  had  established  with  cordial  hos- 
pitality in  the  little  study  of  Philemon. 

Chilly  as  a  cricket,  Rose-Pompon  crept  close  to  the  fire,  and  at  th; 
same  time  seemed  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  bright  ray  of  sunr.hine, 
which  enveloped  her  in  its  golden  light. 

This  droll  little  creature  was  dressed  in  the  oddest  costume,  which,  how- 
ever, displayed  to  advantage  the  freshness  of  her  piqv^ixt  and  pretty 
countenance,  crowned  with  its  fine,  fair  hair,  always  neatly  combed  and 
arranged  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

By  way  of  dressing-gown,  Rose-Pompon  had  ingeniously  drawn  over 
her  chemise,  the  great  scarlet  flannel  shirt  which  belonged  to  Philemon's 
official  garb  in  the  boating  club;  the  collar,  open  and  turned  down, 
displayed  the  whiteness  of  the  young  girl's  under  garment,  as  also  of  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  on  whose  firm  and  polished  surface  the  scarlet  shirt 
seemed  to  cast  a  rosy  light.  The  fresh  and  dimpled  arms  of  the  (jrisette 
half  protruded  from  the  large,  turned-up  sleeves;  and  the  charming  legs 
were  also  half  visible,  crossed  one  over  the  other,  and  clothed  in  neat 
white  stockings,  and  short  boots.  A  black  silk  cravat  formed  the  girdle, 
which  fastened  the  skirt, round  the  wasp-like  waist  of  Rose-Pompon, 
just  above  those  hips,  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  modern  Phidias, 
and  which  gave  to  this  style  of  dress  a  grace  perhaps  a  little  too  original. 

We  have  said,  that  the  breakfast  of  Rose-Pompon  was  singular.  Yon 
shall  judge.  On  a  little  table  placed  before  her,  was  a  wash-hand-basin, 
into  which  she  had  recently  plunged  her  fresh  faee.  bathiug  it  in  pur« 
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■water.  From  .he  bottom  of  this  basin,  ncT?  transformed  into  a  salad 
bowl,  Rose-Pompon  took  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  largs  green  leaves, 
dripping  with  vinegar,  and  craunched  them  between  her  little  whita 
teeth,  whose  enamel  was  too  hard  to  allow  them  to  be  set  on  edge.  Her 
Aink  was  a  glass  of  water  and  syrup  of  gooseberries,  which  she  stii-red 
with  a  little  wooden  mustard-spoon.  Finally,  as  an  extra  dish,  she  had 
a  dozen  olives  in  one  of  those  blue  glass  ring-cases,  that  they  sell  for 
twenty-five  sous.  Her  dessert  was  composed  of  chestnuts,  which  she 
prepared  to  roast  on  a  red-hot  shovel. 

That  Rose-Pompon,  with  such  an  unaccountable  choice  of  food,  should 
retain  a  freshness  of  complexion  worthy  of  her  name,  is  one  of  tho8« 
miracles  which  reveal  the  pjighty  power  of  youth  and  health. 

When  she  had  eaten  her  salad,  Rose-Pompon  was  about  to  begin  upoA 
her  olives,  when  a  low  knock^was  heard  at  the  door,  which  was  modestly 
bolted  on  the  inside. 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

"  A  friend— an  old  companion,"  replied  a  sonorous  and  jovial  Toice. 
•'Why  do  you  shut  yourself  in?" 

"  What!  is  it  you,"  Nini-Moulin?" 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  pupil.     Open  quickly.    Time  presses." 

"  Open  to  you?  ah,  I  dare  say! — that  would  be  pretty,  the  figure  I  am!" 

"  I  believe  you!  what  does  it  matter  what  figure  you  are?  It  would  be 
very  pretty,  thou  rosiest  of  all  the  roses  with  which  Cupid  ever  adornea 
his  quiver!" 

"Go  and  preach  fasting  and  morality  in  your  joomal,  fat  apostle!" 
■aid  Rose-Pompon,  as  she  restored  the  scarlet  shii-t  to  its  place,  with  th« 
other  garments  of  Philemon. 

"  I  say!  are  we  to  talk  much  longer  through  the  door,  for  the  greater 
edification  of  our  neighbors?"  cried  Nini-Moulin.  "  I  have  something  of 
importance  to  tell  you — something  that  will  astonish  you " 

"  Give  me  time  to  put  on  my  gown,  great  plague  that  you  are!" 

"If  it  is  because  of  my  modesty,  do  not  think  of  it.  I  am  not  over- 
nice.    I  should  like  you  very  well  as  you  are." 

"And  to  thick  that  such  a  monster  is  the  favorite  of  all' the  sacris- 
tans!" said  Rose-Pompon,  opening  the  door,  as  she  finished  fastening  her 
dress. 

"  So!  you  have  at  last  returned  to  the  dove-coie,  you  stray  bird!"  said 
Nini-Moulin,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pompon  with  comic 
leriousness.  "And  where  may  you  have  been,  I  pray?  For  three  days, 
the  naughty  little  bird  has  left  its  nest." 

"  True;  I  only  returned  home  last  night.  You  must  have  called  then 
iuring  my  absence?" 

"  I  came  every  day,  and  even  twice  a  day,  mademoiselle,  for  I  hav« 
Tery  serious  matters  to  communicate." 

"  Very  serious  matters?    TiK-n  we  shall  have  a  good  lausrh at  them." 

"Notat  all — they  are  really  serious,"  said  Nini-Moulin,  (^eatlng  him 
»elf.  "  But,  first  of  all,  what  did  j'ou  do  during  the  three  days  that  yo^, 
left  youp  conjugal  and  Philemonic  home?  I  must  know  that,  before  I  teU 
yoQ  more." 

"  Will  you  have  some  olives?"  said  Rose- Pompon,  as  she  nibbled  one 
of  them  herself. 

"  la  that  your  answer?— I  understand! — Unfortunate  Philemon!" 

"There  is  no  unfortunate  Philemon  in  the  ca.se,  slanderer! — Clara  had 
a  death  In  her  house,  and,  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  funeral,  she 
wai  afraid  to  sleep  alone." 

"  1  thought  Clara  aufflciently  provided  against  such  fears." 

"  There  you  are  deceived,  you  great  viperl  I  wa«  obliged  to  go  and 
k«ep  the  poor  girl  company." 

At  this  assertion,  the  ri!lij;iou8  pamphleteer  hummed  a  tuie,  with  aa 
kMr«<lttloo«ftad  mocking  air. 
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'  "  You  think   I  have  played    Philemon  tricks?"  cried  Rose-Pompon, 
erackiug  a  nut  with  the  indiKnation  of  injured  innocence. 

"1  do  not  say  tricks,  but  one  little,  rose-colored  trick." 

"  I  tell  you,  that  it  was  not  for  my  pleasure  I  went  out.    On  the  oon- 
'   trary — for,  during  my  absence,  that  poor  Cephyse  disappeared." 

"  Yes,  Mother  Arsene  told  me,  that  the  Queen-Bacchanal  was  gone  on 
a  journey.  But  when  I  talk  of  Philemon,  you  talk  of  Cephyse;  it  is  not 
clear." 

"May  I  be  eaten  by  the  black  panther,  that  they  are  showing  at  th« 
Porte-Saint-Mariin,  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the  truth.  And  talking  of  that, 
you  must  engage  two  places,  to  take  me  to  see  those  animals,  my  littla 
Ninl-Moulin!    They  tell  me,  there  never  were  such  darling  wild  beasts." 

"Now  really,  are  you  mad?" 

"Why  so?"' 

"  That  I  should  guide  your  youth,  like  a  venerable  patriarch,  through 
the  dangers  of  the  full-blown  tulip,  all  well  and  good — I  ran  no  risk  of 
meeting  my  pastors  and  masters;  but  were  I  to  take  you  to  a  Lent-spec- 
tacle (since  there  are  only  beasts  to  be  seen),  I  might  just  run  against 
my  sacristans — and  how  pretty  I  should  look  with  you  on  my  ai-m!" 

"  You  can  put  on  a  false  nose,  and  straps  to  your  trousers,  my  big 
Nini;  they  will  never  know  you." 

"  We  must  not  think  of  false  noses,  but  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  since 
you  assure  me  that  you  have  no  intrigue  in  hand." 

"  I  swear  it!"  said  Rose-Pompon,  solemnly,  extending  her  left  hand 
horizontally,  whilst  with  her  right  she  put  a  nut  into  her  mouth.  Then 
she  added,  with  surprise,  as  she  looked  at  the  outside-coat  of  Nini- 
Moulin:  "  Goodness  gracious!  what  full  pockets  you  have  got! — what  is 
there  in  them?" 

"Something  that  concerns  you,  Rose-Pompon,"  said  Dumoulin, 
gravely. 

"  Me?" 

"Rose-Pompon!"  said  Nini-Moulin  suddenly,  with  a  majestic  air; 
"  will  you  have  a  carriage?  Will  you  inhabit  a  charming  apartment, 
instead  of  living  in  this  dreadful  hole?  Will  you  be  dressed  like  a 
duchess?" 

"Now  for  some  more  nonsense!  Come,  will  you  eat  the  olives?  If 
:aot,  I  shall  eat  them  all  up.    There  is  only  one  left." 

Without  answering  this  gastronomic  offer,  Nini-Moulin  felt  in  one  of 
his  pockets,  and  drew  from  it  a  case  containing  a  very  pretty  bracielet, 
which  he  held  up  sparkling  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl. 

"Ah!   what  a  delicious  bracelet!"    cried  she,   clapping  her  hands. 
"A  green  serpent  biting  his  tail — the  emblem  of  my  love  for  Philemon." 
I     "  Do  not  talk  of  Philemon;  it  annoys  me,"  said  Nini-Moulin,  as  he 
f  clasped  the  bracelet  round  the  wrist  of  Rose-Pompon,  who  allowed  him 
CO  do  it,  laughing  all  the  while  like  mad,  and  saying  to  him:  "  They  have 
"ihen  employed  you  to  make  a  purchase,  big  apostle,  and  you  wish  to  see 
the  effect  of  it.     Well!  it  is  charming!" 
I      "•  Rose-Pompon,"  resumed  Nini-Moulin,  "  would  you  like  to  have  serv- 
ants, a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  a  thousand  francs  a  month  for  your  toilette?" 

"  Always  the  same  nonsense.  Get  along!"  said  the  young  girl,  as  she 
held  up  the  bracelet  to  the  light,  still  continuing  to  eat  her  nuts.  "  Why 
always  the  same  farce  and  never  anything  new?" 

Nini-Moulin  again  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  this  time  drew 
forth  an  elegant  chain,  which  he  hung  round  the  neck  of  Rose-Pompon. 

"Oh!  what  a  beautiful  chain!"  cried  the  young  girl,  as  she  looked  by 
turns  at  the  sparkling  ornament  and  the  religious  writer.  "  If  you  chose 
that  also,  you  have  a  very  good  taste.  Rut  am  I  not  a  good-natured  girl 
to  serve  you  just  to  show  off  your  jewels?" 

"  Rose- Pompon,"  resumed  Nini-Moulin,  with  a  still  more  majestic  air, 
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"  theae  trifles  are  nothing  to  what  you  may  obtain,  if  you  will  but  follow 
the  advice  of  your  old  friend." 

Rose-Pompon  began  to  look  at  Dumoulin  with  surprise,  and  said  to 
him:  "What  does  all  this  mean,  Nini-Moulin?  Explain  yourself;  what 
adyice  have  you  to  give?" 

Dumoulin  did  not  answer,  but  replunging  his  hand  into  his  inex- 
haustible pocket,  he  fished  up  a  parcel  which  he  carefully  unfolded,  and 
in  which  was  a  magnificent  inantilla  of  black  lace. 

Rose- Pompon  started  up,  full  of  new  admiration,  and  Dumoulin  threw 
the  rich  nmntilla  over  the  shoulders  of  the  young  girl. 

"  It  is  superb!  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it!  what  patterns!  what 
■work!"  said  Rose-Pompou,  as  she  examined  all  with  simple  and  per- 
fectly disinterested  curiosity.  Then  she  added:  "  Your  pocket  is  like  a 
shop';  where  did  you  get  all  these  pretty  things?"  Then,  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  which  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  she  exclaimed: 
"  Oh,  I  have  it!  These  are  the  wedding-presents  for  Madame  de  la  Sainte- 
Colombe.     I  congratulate  you,  they  are  very  choice." 

"  And  where  do  you  suppose  I  should  find  money  to  buy  these  won- 
ders?" said  Nini-Moulin.  "I  repeat  to  you,  all  this  is  yours,  if  you  will 
but  listen  to  me!" 

" How  is  this?"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  the  utmost  amazement;  "is 
what  you  tell  me  in  right  earnest?" 

"In  right  earnest." 

"  This  offer  to  make  me  a  great  lady?" 

"  The  jewels  might  convince  you  of  the  reality  of  my  offers." 

"And  you  propose  all  this  to  me  for  some  one  else,  my  poor  Nini- 
Moulin?" 

"One  moment,"  said  the  religious  writer,  with  a  comical  air  of 
modesty;  "  you  must  know  me  well  enough,  my  beloved  pupil,  to  feel 
certain  that  I  should  be  incapable  of  inducing  you  to  commit  an  im- 
proper action.  I  respect  myself  too  much  for  that — leaving  out  the  con- 
sideration that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Philemon,  who  confided  to  me  the 
guardianship  of  your  virtue." 

"Then,  Nini-Moulin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  more  and  more  astonished, 
"  on  my  word  and  honor,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Yet  'tis  all  very  simple,  and  I " 

"Ah!  I've  found  it,"  cried  Rose-Pompon,  interrupting  Nini-Moulin; 
"  it  is  some  Kciitloman  who  offers  me  iiis  hand,  his  heart,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.     Could  you  not  tell  me  that  directly?" 

"A  marriage?  oh,  yes!"  said  Dumoulin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"What!  is  it  not  a  marriage  then?"  said  Rose-Pompon,  again  much 
surprised. 

"No." 

"  And  the  offers  vou  make  me  are  honest  ones,  my  big  apostle?" 

"  They  could  not  be  more  so."    And  here  Dumoulin  spoke  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  be  unfaithful  to  Philemon?" 

"No." 

"  Or  faithful  to  any  one  else?" 

"No." 

Ro.se-Pompon  looked  confounded.  Then  she  resumed:  "Come,  uo 
not  let  us  have  any  joking!  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  I 
am  to  live  just  like  a  duchess,  just  for  nothing.  What,  therefore,  must 
I  give  in  return?" 

"Nothing  at  all." 

"  Nothing?" 

"  Not  even  </<«/,"  said  Nini-Moulin,  biting  his  nail. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  then?" 

"  Dress  yourself  as  liaiidsomely  as  possible,  take  your  ease,  amuse yoar< 
pelf,  ride  about  in  a  carriage.  You  see,  it  is  not  very  fatiguing— aud  you 
yiiM,  woruurer,  tivlp  to  du  a  good  huUuu." 
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•'  Y J  so  m  ke  up  vour  mind.  Do  not  ask  me  for  any  more  details 
for  1  cannot^tvo  thcn\  to  you.  For  the  rest,  you  will  not  be  dctamed 
against  vouJ  fvill.  Just  try  the  life  I  propose  to  you  If  it  suits  you,  go 
on  witb'it;  if  not,  return  to  your  Philemouic  household. 

"  In  fact- — " 

"Only  try  it.    What  can  you  risk?  ' 

"Nothins;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all  you  say  is  tnie.^  An4 
then  "  added  she,  with  hcsitatiom,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought— — 

Ni'ni-Monlin  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  said  to  Rose- Pompon, 
wlio  ran  up  to  it:  ,  ,     ^  „ 

"  Look  there!  before  the  door  of  the  house." 

"  What  a  pretty  carriage.    How  comfortable  one  must  be  insido  of 

it!" 

"That  carriage  is  yours.    It  is  waiting  for  you."       ^    ^     .^ 

"Waiting  for  me!"  exclaimed Rose-Fompon;  "I  am  to  decide  as  soon 
as  that?" 

"  Or  not  at  all." 

"  To-day?" 

"  On  the  instant." 

"  But  where  will  they  take  mo?" 

"  IIow  should  I  know?" 

"  You  do  not  know  where  they  will  take  me?  .      u- 

"  Not  I  "—and  Dumoulin  still  spoke  the  truth—"  the  coachman  has  his 
orders."  ,     „    ^^.   .  _,     ,.     „ 

"  Do  you  know,  all  this  is  very  droll,  ^ini-Moulm.  ' 

"  I  believe  you.    If  it  were  not  droll,  where  would  be  the  pleasure? 

"  Then^you'accept  the  offer?  That  is  well.  I  am  delighted  both  for 
you  and  myself." 

•' For  yourself  ?"  . 

"  Yes;  because  in  accepting,  you  render  me  a  great  service. 

"  You?  and  how  so?" 

"  It  matters  little,  as  long  as  I  feel  obliged  to  yo\i." 

"True." 

"Come  then!  let  us  set  out !" 

"  Bah'  after  all,  they  cannot  eat  me,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  resolutely. 

With  a  skip  and  a  jump  she  went  to  fetch  a  rose-colored  bibi,  and, 
going  up  to  a  broken  looking-glass,  placed  the  bibi  very  much  a  la  chicn 
on  her  bands  of  light  hair.  This  left  uncovered  her  snowy  neck,  with 
the  silky  roots  of  the  hair  behind,  and  gave  to  her  pretty  face  a  Tcry 
mischievous,  not  to  say  licentious  expression. 

"  Mv  cloak!"  said  she  to  Nini-Moulin,  who  seemed  to  be  relieved  from 
a  considerable  amount  of  uneasiness  since  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

"Fie'  a  cloak  will  not  do,"  answered  her  companion,  feeling  once 
more  in  his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  fine  Cashmere  shawd,  which  ha 
threw  over  Rose-Pompon's  shoulders. 

"  A  cashmere!"  cried  the  young  girl,  trembling  with  pleasure  and  joy- 
ens  surprise.  Then  she  added,  with  an  air  of  heroism:  It  is  settled!  1 
will  run  the  chance."  And  with  a  light  step  she  descended  the  stairs, 
followed  by  Niui-Moulin.  ,,  ^      ,  .  j  „  • 

The  worthy  greengrocer  was  at  her  post.     "  Good-mormng,  mademoi- 
eelle;  you  are  early  to-day,"  said  she  to  the  young  giFl. 
"Yes,  Mother  Arsene;  there  is  my  key." 

"Thank  you,  mademoiselle."  ,,     ,      .  ,. 

"Ah'  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  suddenly,  m  a  whisper, 
as  she  turned  toward  Nini-Moulin,  and  withdrew  further  from  the  por- 
tress; "  what  is  to  become  of  Philemon?" 
''  Philemon?"  ,  <  •  ' 

""^f  be  should  arrive — ^ 
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"  Ah!  the  devil!"  said  Nini-Monliu,  scratching  his  ear. 

"  Yes;  if  Philemon  should  arrive,  what  will  they  say  to  him?  for  I  Duty 
be  a  long  time  absent." 

"Three  or  four  months,  I  suppose." 

"Not  more?" 

"I should  think  not." 

"Oh!  very  good,"  said  Rose- Pompon.  Then,  turning  toward  th* 
greengrocer,  she  said  to  her,  after  a  moment's  reflection:  "  Mother  Ar- 
sene,  if  Philemon  should  come  home,  you  will  tell  him  I  have  gone  out 
— on  business." 

"  Tes,  mademoiselle." 

"  And  that  he  murt  not  forget  to  feed  my  pigeons,  which  are  in  his 
study." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

-'  Adieu,  Mother  Arsene."  , 

"Adieu,  mademoiselle." 

And  Rose- Pompon  entered  the  carriage  in  triumph,  along  with  Nini- 
Moulin. 

"  The  devil  take  me  if  I  know  what  is  to  come  of  all  this,"  said 
Jacques  Dumoulin  to  himself,  as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  down  the 
Rue  Clovis.    "  1  have  repaired  my  error— and  now  I  laugh  at  the  rest." 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANOTHER    SEC  RET. 

TffE  following  scene  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  abduction  of  Rose- 
Pompon  by  Nini-Moulin. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  seated,  in  a  dreamy  mood,  in  her 
cabinet,  which  was  hung  with  green  silk,  and  furnished  with  an  ebony 
library,  ornamented  with  large  bronze  caryatides. 

By  some  significant  signs,  one  could  perceive  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  sought  in  the  fine  arts  some  -elief  from  sad  and  serious 
thoughts.  Near  an  open  piano  was  a  harp,  placed  before  a  music- 
stand.  A  little  further,  on  a  table  covered  with  boxes  of  oil  and  water- 
color,  were  several  brilliant  sketches.  Most  of  them  represented  Asiatic 
scenes,  lighted  by  the  Ores  of  an  oriental  sun. 

Faithful  to  her  fancy  of  dressing  herself  at  nome  in  a  picturesque 
style.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  resembled  that  day  one  of  those  proud 
portraits  of  Velasquez,  with  stern  and  noble  aspect.  Her  gown  was  of 
black  watered  silk,  with  wide-swelling  petticoat,  long  waist,  and  slashed 
sleeve  of  rose-colored  satin,  fastened  together  with  jet  bugles.  A  very 
stiff  Spanish  ruff  reachetl  almost  l,o  her  chin,  and  was  secured  round  her 
neck  by  a  broad  rose-colored  ribbon.  This  frill,  slightly  heaving,  sloped 
down  as  far  an  the  graceful  swell  of  the  rose-colored  stomacher,  laced 
with  strings  of  jet  beads,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  waist. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  how  well  this  black  garment,  with  its  ample 
and  shining  folds  relieved  with  rose-color  and  brilliant  jet,  harmonized 
with  the  shining  whiteness  of  Adrienne's  skin,  and  the  golden  flood  of 
her  beautiful  hair,  whose  silky  and  long  ringlets  ilescended  to  her 
bosom. 

The  young  girl  was  in  a  half-recumbent  posture,  with  her  elbow  rest- 
ing on  a  couch  covered  with  green  silk.  The  back  of  this  piece  of  furnl- 
turd,  which  was  pretty  high  toward  the  fireplace,  sloped  down  insensi- 
bly toward  the  foot.  A  sort  of  light,  semi-circular  trellis-work,  ia 
gilded  bronze,  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  covered  with 
flowering  plants  (the  admirable  passijlorcs  (/uitdnini/ululii,  planted  in  a 
deep  obony  box,  from  the  midst  of  wiiicli  rose  the  licilis-work)  snr- 
ronii<l<;d  this  couch  with  a  sort  of  scrwn  of  foliage,  oiuuih  led  with  larg« 
flowers,  green  without,  purple  within,  and  as  brilliant  as  thosti  flower."*  of 
porcelain,  which  wo  vcccivo  from  Sa.xony.    A  sweet,  liglit  perfume,  lik« 
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ft  faint  mixture  of  the  jasmine  with  the  violet,  rose  from  the  cnp  of  these 
admirable  passifl&res. 

Strange  enough,  a  large  quantity  of  new  books  (Adrienne  having 
bought  them  since  the  last  two  or  three  days),  and  quite  fresh-cut,  were 
scattered  about  her  on  the  couch,  and  on  a  little  table;  whilst  other 
larger  volumes,  amongst  which  were  several  atlases  full  of  engravings, 
were  piled  on  the  sumptuous  fur,  which  formed  the  carpet  beneath  the 
divan.  Stranger  still,  these  books,  though  of  different  forms,  and  by 
different  authors,  all  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

The  posture  of  Adrienne  revealed  a  sort  of  melancholy  dejection.  Her 
cheeks  were  pale:  a  light  blue  circle  surrounded  her  large,  black  eyes, 
now  half  closed,  and  gave  to  them  an  expression  of  profound  grief. 

Many  causes  cojitributed  to  this  sorrow — amongst  others,  the  disap- 
pearance of  La  ^layeux.  Without  absolutely  believing  the  perfidious 
insinuations  of  Rodin,  who  gave  her  to  understand,  that,  in  the  fear  of 
being  uumasked  by  him,  La  Mayeux  had  not  dared  to  remain  in  the 
house,  Adrienne  felt  a  cruel  sinking  of  the  heart,  when  she  thought  how 
this  young  girl,  in  whom  she  had  had  so  much  confidence,  had  fled  from 
her  almost  sisterly  hospitality,  witliout  even  uttering  a  word  of  gratitude; 
for  they  had  taken  care  not  to  show  her  the  few  lines  WTitten  by  the  poor 
needlewoman  to  her  benefactress,  just  before  her  departure.  They  had 
only  told  her  of  the  note  for  five  hundred  francs'found  in  her  desk;  and  this 
last  inexplicable  cirucm-stance  had  contributed  to  awaken  cruel  sus- 
picions in  the  breast  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  She  already  felt 
the  fatal  effects  of  that  mistrust  of  everything  and  everybody,  which 
Rodin  had  recommended  to  her;  and  this  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  re- 
serve had  the  more  tendency  to  become  powerful,  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  until  then  a  stranger  to  all  de- 
ception, had  a  secret  to  conceal — a  secret,  which  was  at  once  her  happi- 
ness, her  shame,  and  her  torment. 

Half  recumbent  on  her  divan,  pensive  and  depressed,  Adrienne  pe- 
rused, with  a  mind  often  absent,  one  of  her  newly-purchased  books. 
Suddenly  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise;  the  hand  which  held 
the  book  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  from  that  moment  she  appeared  to 
read  with  pas.sionate  attention  and  devouring  curiosity.  Soon,  her  eyes 
eparkled  with  enthusiasm,  her  smile  assumed  ineffable  sweetness,  and 
she  seemed  at  once  proud,  happy,  delighted — but,  as  she  turned  over  the 
last  page,  her  countenance  expressed  disappointment  and  chagrin. 

Then  she  recommenced  this  reading,  which  had  occasioned  her  .such 
sweet  emotion,  and  this  time  she  read  with  the  most  deliberate  slowness, 
going  over  each  page  twice,  and  spelling,  as  it  were,  every  line,  everj"" 
word.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  she  paused,  and,  in  pensive  mood,  with 
her  forehead  leaning  on  her  fair  hand,  she  seemed  to  reflect,  in  a  deep, 
reverie,  on  the  passages  she  had  read  with  such  tender  and  religious  love. 
Arriving  at  a  passage  which  so  affected  her  that  a  tear  started  in  her  eye, 
she  suddenly  turned  the  volume,  to  .see  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the 
author.  For  a  few  seconds  she  contemplated  this  name  with  a  singular 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  could  not  forbear  raising  to  her  rosy  lip« 
the  page  on  which  it  was  printed.  After  reading  many  times  over  the 
lines  with  which  she  had  b>^en  so  much  struck,  forgetting,  no  doubt,  the 
letter  in  the  spirit,  she  began  to  reflect  so  deeply,  that  the  book  glided 
from  her  hand,  and  fell  upon  the  carpet. 

During  the  course  of  this  reverie,  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl  rested,  at 
first  mechanically,  upon  an  admirable  bas-relief,  placed  on  an  ebony 
stand,  near  one  of  the  windows. 

This  magnificent  bronze,  recently  cast  after  a  plaster  copy  from  the 
antique,  represented  the  triumph  of  the  hidian  JBucc/nis.  Never,  ])er- 
haps,  had  Grecian  art  attained  to  such  rare  perfection.  The  youthful 
eon(|Reror,  half  clad  in  a  lion's  skin,  which  displayed  his  juvenile  grace 
asd  charming  purity  of  form,  shone  with  divine  beauty.   Standing  up  ia 
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a  car  drawn  by  two  tigers,  with  an  air  at  once  mild  and  pi-oud,  ho 
leaned  with  one  hand  upon  a  thyrsus,  and  with  the  other  guided  his 
savage  steeds  in  tranquil  majesty.  By  this  rare  mixture  of  grace,  vigor 
and  serenity  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  hero  who  had  waged  such  rude 
combats  with  men  and  with  monsters  of  the  forest. 

Thanks  to  the  brownish  tone  of  the  figure,  the  light,  falling  from  one 
side  of  the  sculpture,  admirablj'  displayed  the  form  of  the  yotithftil  god, 
■\\iuch,  carved  in  relievo,  and  thus  illumined,  shone  like  a  magniiieent 
statue  of  pale  gold  upon  the  dark  and  fretted  background  of  the  bronze. 

When  Adrienne's  look  first  rested  on  this  rare  assemblage  of  divino 
perfections  her  countenance  was  calm  and  thoughtful.  Bitt  this  con- 
templation, at  first  mechanical,  became  gradually  more  and  more  atten- 
tive and  conscious,  and  the  young  girl,  rising  .suddenly  from  her  seat, 
slowly  approached  the  bas-relief,  as  if  yielding  to  the  invincible  attraction 
of  an  extraordinary  resemblance. 

Then  a  slight  blush  appeared  on  the  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  stole  across  her  face,  and  spread  rapidly  to  her  neck  and  fore- 
head. She  approached  still  closer  to  the  bas-nlief,  threw  round  a  hasty 
glance,  as  if  half-ashamed,  or  as  if  she  had  feared  to  be  surprised  in  a 
blamable  action,  and  twice  stretched  forth  her  hand,  trembling  with 
emotion,  only  to  touch  with  the  tips  of  her  charming  fingers  the  bronze 
forehead  of  the  Indian  Bacchus. 

And  twice  she  stopped  short,  with  a  kind  of  modest  hesitation. 

At  last  the  temptation  became  too  strong  for  her.  She  yielded  to  if; 
and  her  alabaster  finger,  after  delicately  caressing  the  features  of  palo 
gold,  was  pressed  more  boldly  for  an  instant  on  the  pttre  and  noble 
brow  of  the  youthful  god. 

At  this  slight  pressure,  Adrienne  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  electric 
shock:  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  her  eyes  languished,  and,  after 
swimming  for  an  instant  in  their  humid  and  brilliant  crystal,  were 
raised,  half-closed,  to  heaven.  Then  the  head  of  the  young  girl  was 
thrown  a  little  way  back,  her  knees  bent  insensibly,  her  rosy  lips  were 
half  opened,  as  if  to  give  a  passage  to  her  heated  breath,  for  her  bosom 
heaved  violently,  as  if  youth  and  life  had  accelerated  the  pulsations  of 
her  heart,  and  made  her  blood  boil  in  her  veins.  Finally,  the  burning 
cheeks  of  Adrienne  betrayed  a  species  of  ecstasy,  at  once  timid  and  pas- 
sionate, chaste  and  sensual,  the  expression  of  which  was  ineffably 
tender. 

A  touching  spectacle  indeed  is  that  of  a  young  maiden,  whose  modest 
brow  flushes  with  the  first  fires  of  a  secret  passion.  Does  not  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  animate  the  body  as  well  as  the  sonl  with  a  spark  of 
divine  energyy  Should  He  not  be  ^•eligiously  glorified  in  the  intellect  as 
in  the  senses,  with  %\1iich  He  has  so  paternally  endowed  His  creatures? 
They  are  imjuous  blasphemers  who  seek  to  stifie  tiie  celestial  senses, 
instead  of  guiding  and  harmonizing  them  in  their  divine  flight. 

Suddenly,  Mademoiselle  de  Cai-dnville  started,  raised  her  head,  opened 
her  eyes  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  withdrew  abruptly  from  the 
his-rcti'f,  and  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the  room  in  an  agitated 
manner,  pressing  her  burning  hands  to  her  forehead.  Then  falling,  as 
it  wire,  exhausted  on  her  seat,  her  tears  flowed  in  abundance.  Tlio 
niotit  bitter  grief  was  visible  in  her  features,  which  revealed  the  fatal 
utrugL'le  that  was  pa.ssing  within  her. 

By  (legri'cs  her  tears  ceased.  To  this  crisis  of  painful  dejection  snc- 
«e«rded  a  species  of  violent  scorn  and  indignation  against  herself,  wliioh 
were  expressed  l)y  these  words  that  esca])cd  her:  "  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  feel  myself  weak  and  cowardly.  Oh,  yes!  cowardly — very 
cowardly!" 

Tb"  Hound  of  a  door,  opening  and  closing,  roused  ilademoiselle  do 
C»r^J**»Ule  from  her  bitter  rcflectio;- ;.     Georgette  entered  the  roc:a,  auj 
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Baid  to  her  mistress:  "Mademoiselle,  can  you  rcceire  the  Count  de 
Montbron?" 

Adrienne,  too  well-bred  to  exhibit  before  her  women  the  sort  of  im- 
patience occasioned  by  this  unseasonable  visit,  said  to  Georgette:  "You 
told  Mr.  de  Montbron'that  I  was  at  home?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Then  beg  him  to  walk  in." 

Though  ]\lademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  at  that  moment  much  vexed 
at  the  arrival  of  Mr.  de  Montbron,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  that  she  enter- 
tained for  him  an  almost  filial  affection,  and  a  profound  esteem,  though, 
by  a  not  unfrequent  contrast,  she  almost  always  differed  from  him  in 
opinion.  Heuce  arose,  when  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville  had  nothing  to 
disturb  her  mind,  the  most  gay  andauiuiated  discussions,  in  which  ^Ir.  de 
Montbron,  notwithstanding  liis  mocking  and  skeptical  humor,  his  long 
experience,  his  rare  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  fashionable 
rouet-ie  in  a  word,  had  not  always  the  advantage,  and  even  acknowledged 
his  defeat  gayly  enough.  Thus,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  differences  of  t*e 
count  and  Adrienne,  before,  as  he  would  say  laitghingly,  he  had  made 
himself  her  mromplke,  he  had  always  opposed  (from  other  motives  than 
those  alleged  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizicr)  the  wish  of  Adrienne  to  live 
alone  and  in  her  own  way;  whilst  Kodin.  on  the  contrary,  by  investing 
the  young  girl's  resolve  on  this  subject  with  an  ideal  grandeur  of  inten- 
tion, had  acquired  a  species  of  influence  over  her. 

Mr.  de  Montbron,  now  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  a 
prominent  character  in  the  Directory,  and  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  His  liberal  style  of  living,  his  wit,  his  gayety,  his  duels,  his 
amours,  and  his  losses  at  play,  had  given  him  a  leading  influence  in  the 
best  society  of  his  day;  while  his  character,  his  kind-heartedness,  and 
liberality,  secured  to  him  the  lasting  friendship  of  nearly  all  his  female 
friends.  At  the  time  we  now  present  him  to  the  reader,  he  was  still  a 
great  gambler;  and,  moreover,  a  very  lucky  gambler.  He  had,  as  we 
have  stated,  a  very  handsome  countenance;  his  manners  were  decided, 
but  polished  and  lively;  his  habits  were  such  as  belong  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  though  he  could  be  excessively  satirical  and  abrupt 
with  people  whom  he  did  not  like.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  his  slim 
figure  gave  him  an  almost  youthful  appearance;  his  forehead  was  high, 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  head  a  little  bald;  his  hair  was  gray  and  short, 
his  countenance  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  blue  and  piercing,  and 
his  teeth  white,  and  still  very  good. 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron,"  said  Georgette,  opening  the  door. 

The  count  entered,  and  hastened  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Adrienne,  with  a 
sort  of  paternal  familiarity. 

"  Come!"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron  to  himself;  "  let  us  try  to  discover  th« 
truth  I  am  in  search  of,  that  we  may  escape  a  great  misfortune." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    CONFESSION. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  not  wishing  to  betray  the  cause  of 
the  violent  feelings  which  agitated  her,  received  Mr.  de  Montbron  with  a 
feigned  and  forced  gayety.  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  his  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  count  was  much  embarrassed  how  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with  Adrienne,  and 
he  resolved  to  fed  his  way,  before  seriously  commencing  the  conversation. 

After  looking  at  the  young  girl  for  some  seconds,  Mr.  de  Montbron 
shook  his  head,  and  said  with  a  sigh  of  regret:  "  My  dear  child,  I  am  not, 
jileased." 

"  Some  affair  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  dice,  my  dear  count?"  said  Adsi- 
enne,  smiling. 

*'  Q£  tbe  heart,"  said  Mr,  ^  Montbron, . 
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"  "What!  you,  that  are  so  great  a  player,  think  mor6  of  a  ■wotnac'C 
vrhim  than  a  throw  of  the  dice?" 

"  I  have  a  heavy  heart,  and  it  is  you  that  are  the  cause  of  it,  my  dear 
child." 

"  Mr.  de  Montbron,  you  will  make  me  vain,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a 
smile. 

"  You  would  be  wrong;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  trouble  is  caused  by 
your  neglect  of  your  beauty.  Yes,  your  countenance  is  pale,  dejected, 
sorrowful;  you  liave  been  low-spirited  for  the  last  few  days;  you  have 
something  on  your  mind,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  de  Montbron,  you  have  so  much  penetration,  that  it  may 
be  allowed  to  fail  you  for  once.  I  am  not  sad,  I  have  nothing  on  my 
mind,  and — 1  am  about  to  utter  a  very  silly  piece  of  impertinence — I 
have  never  thought  myself  so  pretty." 

"  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  modest  than  such  an  asser- 
tion.    Who  told  you  that  falsehood? — a  woman?" 

"No,  it  was  my  heart,  and  it  spoke  the  truth,"  answered  Adrienne, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  emotion.  "Understand  it,  if  you  can,"  she 
added. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  proud  of  the  alteration  in  your  features, 
because  you  are  proud  of  the  sufferings  of  your  heart?"  said  Mr.  de 
Montbron,  looking  at  Adrienne  with  attention.  "  Be  it  so;  I  am,  tlien, 
right.  You  have  some  sorrow.  I  persist  in  it,"  added  the  count,  speak- 
ing with  a  tone  of  real  feeling,  "  because  it  is  painful  to  me." 

"  Be  satisfied;  I  am  as  happy  as  possible — for  every  instant  I  take  de- 
light in  repeating,  how,  at  my  age,  I  am  free — absolutely  free!" 

"  Yes;  free  to  torment  yourself,  free  to  be  miserable." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  "  you  are  recommenc- 
ing our  old  quarrel.  I  still  find  in  you  the  ally  of  my  aunt  and  the  Abbo 
d'Aigrigny." 

"  Yes,  as  the  republicans  are  the  allies  of  the  legitimists— to  destroy 
each  other  in  their  turn.  Talking  of  your  abominable  aunt,  they  .say 
that  she  holds  a  sort  of  council  at  her  house  these  last  few  days,  a  regu- 
lar mitered  conspiracy.     She  is  certainly  in  a  good  way." 

"Why  not?  Formerly,  she  would  have  wished  to  be  the  Goddess  of 
Reason;  now,  we  shall  perhaps  see  her  canonized.  She  has  already  per- 
formed the  first  part  of  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen." 

"  You  can  never  speak  worse  of  her  than  she  deserves,  my  dear  child. 
Still,  though  for  quite  opposite  reasons,  I  agreed  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  your  wish  to  reside  alone." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Yes;  and  because  I  wished  to  see  you  a  thousand  times  freer  than 
you  really  are,  1  advised  you " 

"  To  marry." 

"No  doubt;  you  would  have  had  your  dear  liberty,  with  its  conse- 
quences, only,  instead  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  ne  should  have 
called  you  Madame  Somebody,  having  found  an  excellent  husband,  to  bo 
responsible  for  yoitr  independence." 

"And  who  would  have  been  'responsible  for  this  ridiculous  husband? 
And  who  would  bear  a  mocked  and  degraded  name?  I,  perhaps?"  said 
Adrienne,  with  animation.  "  No,  no,  my  dear  count;  good  or  ill,  I  wiU 
answer  for  uiy  own  actions;  to  my  name  shall  attach  the  repnlation, 
iviiich  I  alono  have  formed.  I  am  as  incapable  of  basely  dishonormg  a 
name  which  is  not  mine,  as  of  <a)ntinually  bearing  it  myself,  if  it  were 
not  held  in  esteom.  And,  as  one  (;an  only  answer  for  one's  own  actiouu, 
i  prefer  to  keep  my  name." 

"  Yi/U  are  tlie  only  jk  rson  in  the  world  that  has  ."^uch  ideas." 

"  Why?"  said  Adriennf,  laughing.  "  Because  it  appears  to  me  horrible, 
fo  nrv  a  poor  young  giil  lost  and  hurled  in  some  ugly  and  selfish  man, 
|Md  become,  as  they  say  seriously,  part  uaU  puroel  of  the  mouater — jr»fl 
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ft  fresh  and  blooming  rose  to  become  part  of  a  frightful  thiolle! — Come, 
my  dear  count;  confess  there  is  something  odious  in  this  conjugal  me- 
tempsychosis," added  Adrienne,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

The  forced  and  somewhat  feverish  gaycty  of  Adrienne  contrasted  pain- 
fully with  her  pale  and  suffering  (iountenance;  it  was  so  easy  to  see  that 
she  "strove  to  stifle  with  laughter  some  <leep  sorrow,  that  Mr.  de  Moutbron 
was  much  affected  by  it;  but,  dissembling  his  emotion,  he  appeared  to 
reflect  a  moment,  and  took  up  mechanically  one  of  the  new  and  fresh- 
cut  books  by  which  Adrienne  was  surrounded.  After  casting  a  careless 
glance  at  this  volume,  he  continued,  still  dis.sembling  his  feeling.s: 
"  Come,  ray  dear  madcap;  this  is  another  folly.  Suppose  I  were  twenty 
years  old,  and  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  marry  me — you  would  be 
called  Madame  de  Montbron,  I  imagine?" 

"Perhaps." 

"  How  perhaps?    Would  you  not  bear  my  name,  if  you  married  me?" 

"My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  "  do  not  let  us  pursue 
this  hypothesis,  which  can  only  leave  us — regrets." 

Suddenly,  Mr.  de  Montbron  started,  and  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  an  expression  of  surprise.  For  some  moments,  whilst 
talking  to  Adrienne,  he  had  mechanically  taken  up  two  or  three  of  the 
volumes  scattered  over  the  couch,  and  had  glanced  at  their  titles  in  the 
same  careless  manner. 

The  first  was  called  the  "  Modern  History  of  India." 

The  second,  "  Travels  in  India." 

The  third,  "  Letters  on  India." 

Much  surprised,  Mr.  de  Montbron  had  continued  his  investigation, 
and  found  that  the  fourth  volume  continued  this  Indian  nomenclature, 
being  called  "  Rambles  in  India." 

The  fifth  was  "  Recollections  of  Hindostan." 

The  sixth,  "  Notes  of  a  Traveler  in  the  East  Indies." 

Hence  the  astonishment  which,  for  many  serious  reasons,  Mr.  de  Mont- 
bron had  no  longer  been  able  to  conceal,  and  which  his  looks  betrayed 
to  Adrienne.  The  latter,  having  completely  forgotten  the  presence  of  the 
accusing  volumes  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  yielded  to  a  movement 
of  involuntary  confusion,  and  blushed  slightly;  then,  her  firm  and  reso- 
lute character  again  coming  to  her  aid,  she  looked  full  at  Mr.  de  Mont^ 
bron,  and  said  to  him:  "Well,  my  dear  count!  what  surprises  you?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Mr.  de  Montbron  appeared  still  more  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  contemplating  the  young  girl,  he  could  not  forbear  say- 
ing to  himself:  "  No,  no — it  is  impossible— and  yet " 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  indiscreet  in  me  to  listen  to  your  soliloquy,  my 
dear  count,"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  child;  but  what  I  see  surprises  me  so  much " 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  see?" 

"  The  traces  of  so  great  and  novel  an  interest  in  all  that  relates  t» 
India,"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron,  laying  a  slight  stress  on  his  words,  and 
fixing  a  piercing  look  upon  the  young  girl. 

"Well!"  said  Adrienne,  bravely. 

"Well!  I  seek  the  cause  of  this  sudden  passion!" 

"Geographical!"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  interrupting  Mr.  d» 
Montbron;  "you  may  find  this  taste  somewhat  serious  for  my  age,  my 
dear  count — but  one  must  find  occupation  for  one's  leisiire  hours — and 
then,  having  a  cousin,  who  is  both  an  Indian  and  a  prince,  I  should  like 
to  know  something  of  the  fortunate  country  from  which  I  derive  this 
savage  relationship." 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  bitterness  that  was  not  lost 
on  Mr.  de  Montbron;  watching  Adrienne  attentively,  he  resumed;  "It 
B^ems  to  me  that  you  speak  of  the  prince  with  some  harshnes*." 

''  No;  I  speak  of  him  with  indifference." 

♦*Tet  he  desefvesi  a  very  different  leeiin^." 
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"  On  the  part  of  some  other  person,  perhaps,"  replied  Adrienne,  dryly. 

*'  He  is  so  unhappy!"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  pity. 
"When  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  he  made  my  heart  ache." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of 
painful,  and  almost  angry  impatience. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  his  cruel  torments  at  least  deserTed  your 
pity,"  answered  the  count,  gravely. 

"Pitj' — from  me!"  cried  Adrienne,  with  an  air  of  offended  pride. 
Then,  restraining  herself,  she  added,  coldly:  "  You  are  jesting,  Mr.  de 
^Montbron.  It  is  not  in  sober  seriousness  that  you  ask  me  to  take  interest 
in  the  amorous  torments  of  your  prince." 

There  was  so  much  cold  disdain  in  these  last  words  of  Adrienne,  hei 
pale  and  agitated  countenance  betrayed  such  haughty  bitterness,  that 
Mr.  de  Montbron  said,  sorrowfully:  "It  is  then  true;  I  have  not  been 
deceived.  I  who  thought,  from  our  old  and  constant  friendship,  that  J 
had  some  claim  to  your  confidence,  have  known  nothing  of  it — whilst 
you  told  all  to  another.    It  is  painful,  very  painful  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  de  Montbron." 

"  Well,  then,  since  1  must  speak  plainly,"  cried  the  count,  "  there  is,  V 
•566,  no  hope  for  this  unhappy  boy — you  love  another." 

As  Adrienne  started — "  Oh!  you  cannot  deny  it,"  resumed  the  count; 
"  your  paleness  and  melancholy  for  the  last  few  days,  your  implacable  ' 
indifference  to  the  prince— all  prove  to  me  that  you  are  in  love." 

Hurt  by  the  manner  in  which  the  count  spoke  of  the  sentiment  ha 
attributed  to  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  with  dignified 
hauteur:  "  You  must  know,  Mr.  de  Montbron,  that  a  secret  discovered 
is  not  a  confidence.     Your  language  surprises  me." 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend!  if  I  use  the  poor  privilege  of  experience — if  I 
guess  that  you  are  in  love — if  I  tell  you  so,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
proach you  with  it — it  is  because  the  life  or  death  of  this  poor  prince  is 
concerned;  and  I  feel  for  him  as  if  he  were  my  son,  for  it  is  impossible 
lo  know  him  without  taking  the  warmest  interest  in  him." 

"It  would  be  singular,"  returned  Adrienne,  with  redoubled  coldness, 
and  still  more  bitter  irony,  "  if  my  love — admitting  I  were  in  love — could 
have  any  such  strange  influence  on  Prince  D,ialma.  What  can  it  matter 
to  him?"  added  she,  with  almost  agonizing  disdain. 

"  What  can  it  matter  to  him!  Now  really,  my  dear  friend,  permit  me 
to  tell  you,  that  it  is  you  who  are  jesting  cruelly.  What!  this  unfortu- 
nate youth  loves  yoii  with  all  the  blind  ardor  of  a  first  love — twice  he 
has  attempted  to  terminate  by  suicide  the  horrible  tortures  of  his  pas- 
sion— and  you  think  it  strange,  that  your  love  for  another  should  be 
with  him  a  question  of  life  or  death!" 

"  lie  loves  me  then!"  cried  the  young  girl,  with  an  accent  impossible 
to  describe. 

"  He  loves  you  to  madness,  I  tell  you;  I  have  seen  it." 

Adrienne  seemed  overcome  with  amazement.  From  pale,  she  became 
crimson;  as  the  redness  disappeared,  her  lips  grew  white,  and  trembled. 
Her  emotion  was  so  strong,  that  she  remained  for  some  moments  unable 
to  speak,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  moderate  its  pul- 
sations. 

Mr.  de  Montbron,  almost  frightened  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
countenance  of  Adrienne,  hastily  approached  her,  exclaiming:  "Good 
Heaven,  my  poor  child!  what  is  the  matter?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Adrienne  waved  her  hand  to  him,  in  sign  that 
he  should  not  be  alarmed;  and,  in  fact,  the  count  was  soon  traiiquilized, 
for  the  beautiful  face  of  the  ^young  girl,  which  had  so  lately  been  con- 
tracted with  pain,  irony,  and  scorn,  sceiiied  now  expressive  of  the  sweet- 
est and  most  ineffable  emotions;  she  appiuired  to  luxuriate  In  delight, 
and  to  fear  losing  the  least  particle  of  it;  then,  as  roflectiQn  told  her 
Iha^;  flhe  was,  perhaps,  the  dupc)  of  illusion  or  falsehood,  §he  excIaiiQ^;^ 
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fenddenly,  \\ith  anguish,  addressing  herself  to  Mr,  de  Montbron;  "  But  la 
what  you  tell  nie  true?" 

"  What  I  tell  you?" 

"  Yes — that  Prince  Djalma " 

"Loves  you  to  luadTiess?— Alas!  it  Is  only  too  trxie." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Adrienne,  with  a  charming  expression  of  simplicityj 
"  that  could  never  be  too  true." 

"What  do  you  say?"  cried  the  count. 

"  But— that  woman?"  asked  Adrienne,  as  If  the  word  scorched  her  lips, 

"What  woman?" 
'    "  She  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  these  painful  struggles." 

"That  woman!— why,  who  should  it  be- but  you?" 

"What,  I?— oh!  tell  me,  it  was  I." 

"  On  my  word  of  honor.  I  trust  my  experience:  I  have  never  Been  so 
(irdent  and  sincere  a  passion." 

"Oh!  is  it  really  so?    Has  he  never  had  any  other  love?" 

"  Never." 

"  Yet  I  was  told  so." 

"  By  whom?" 

"Mr.  Rodin." 

"  That  Djalma " 

"  Had  fallen  violently  in  love,  two  days  after  I  saw  him." 

"  Mr.  Rodin  told  you  that!"  cried  Mr.  de  Montbron,  as  if  struck  with 
a  sudden  idea.  "  Why,  it  is  he  who  told  Djalma,  that  you  were  in  love 
with  some  one  else." 

"I!" 

"  And  this  it  was  which  occasioned  the  di-eadful  despair  of  the  poor 
youth." 

"  It  was  this  which  occasioned  my  despair." 

"  You  love  him  then,  just  as  he  loves  you!"  exclaimed  Mr.  de  Mont- 
bron, tran.sported  with  joy. 

"  ^I  love  himi"  said  Mademoiselle  de Cardoville. 

A  discreet  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Adrienne. 

"  One  of  your  servants,  no  doubt;  be  calm,"  said  the  count. 

"Come in,"  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

Florine  entered  the  room. 

"Mr.  Rodin  has  just  been  here.  Fearing  to  disturb  mademoiselle,  he 
would  not  come  in;  but  he  will  return  in  half  an  hour.  Will  mademoi- 
selle receive  him?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count  to  Florine;  "  even  if  I  am  still  with  made- 
moiselle, show  him  in,  by  all  means.  Is  not  that  j'our  opinion?"  asked 
Mr.  de  Montbron  of  Adrienne. 

"  Quite  so,"  answered  the  young  girl,  and  a  flash  of  indignation  darted 
from  her  eyes,  as  she  thought  of  Rodin's  perfidy. 

"Ah!  the  old  thief!"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron.  "I  always  had  my 
doubts  of  that  crooked  neck!" 

Florine  withdrew,  leaving  the  count  with  her  mistress. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOVE. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  transfigured.  For  the  first  tim» 
her  beauty  shone  forth  in  all  its  luster.  Until  now  overshadowed  by  in- 
difference, or  darkened  Vjy  grief,  she  appeared  suddenly  illumined  by  a 
brilliant  ray  of  sunshine. 

The  slight  irritation  caused  by  the  perfidy  of  Rodin  passed  like  an 
Imperceptible  shade  from  the  brow  of  the  young  girl.  What  cared  she 
now  for  falseh<jod  and  perfidy?    Had  they  not  failed? 

And.  for  the  futui-e,  what  human  Dower  could  interpose  between  hex 
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and  Djalma,  so  sure  of  each  other?  Who  would  dare  to  cross  the  path 
of  those  two  beings,  resolute  and  strong  with  the  irresistible  power  of 
youth,  love,  and  liberty?  Who  would  dare  to  follow  them  into  that  blaz- 
ing sphere,  whither  they  went,  so  beautiful  and  happy,  to  blend  together 
in  their  inextinguishable  love,  protected  by  the  proof-armor  of  their  own 
happiness? 

Hardly  had  Florine  left  the  room,  when  Adrienne  approached  Mr.  d* 
Montbron  with  a  rapid  step.  She  seemed  to  have  become  taller;  and 
to  watch  her  advancing,  light,  radiant,  and  triumphant,  one  might  have 
fancied  her  a  goddess  walking  upon  the  clouds. 

"  When  shall  I  see  him?"  was  her  first  word  to  Mr.  de  Montbron. 

"  Well— say  to-morrow;  he  must  be  prepared  for  so  much  happineai; 
in  so  ardent  a  nature,  such  sudden,  unexpected  joy  might  be  terrible." 

Adrienne  remained  pensive  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  rapidly:  "To- 
morrow— yes — not  before  to-morrow.  I  have  a  superstition  of  the 
heart." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  You  shall  know.  He  loves  me — that  word  says  all,  contains  all, 
comprehends  all  is  all — and  yet  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  with 
regard  to  him — but  I  will  ask  none  before  to-morrow,  because,  by  a  mys- 
terious fatality,  to-morrow  is  with  me  a  sacred  anniversary.  It  will  bo 
a  century  till  then;  but,  happily,  I  can  wait.     Look  here!" 

Then,  making  a  sign  to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  she  led  him  to  the  Indian 
Bacchus.     "  How  much  it  is  like  him!"  said  she  to  the  count. 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  it  is  strange!" 

*^' Strange?"  returned  Adrienne,  with  a  smile  of  gentle  pride:  "strange, 
that  a  hero,  a  denii  god,  an  ideal  of  beauty,  should  resemble  Djalma?" 

"How  you  love  him!"  said  Mr.de  Montbron,  deeply  touched,  and 
almost  dazzled  by  the  felicity  which  beamed  from  the  countenance  of 
Adrienne. 

"  I  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  do  you  think  so?"  said  she,  after 
a  moment's  silence. 

"  If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  come  here  to-day,  almost  in  de- 
spair, what  would  have  happened?" 

"  I  cannot  tell;  I  should  perhaps  have  died,  fori  am  wounded  mortally 
here  " — and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart.  "  But  what  might  have 
been  death  to  me,  will  now  be  life." 

"It  was  horrible,"  said  the  count,  shuddering.  "  Such  a  passion,  buried 
In  your  own  breast,  proud  as  you  are " 

"  Yes,  proud— but  not  self-conceited.  "UTien  I  learned  his  love  for  an- 
other, and  that  the  impression  which  I  fancied  I  liad  made  on  him  at 
our  first  interview,  had  been  immediately  effaced,  I  renounced  all  hope, 
without  being  able  to  renounce  my  love.'  Instead  of  shunning  his  image, 
I  surrounded  myself  with  all  that  could  remind  me  of  him.  In  default  of 
hajjpiness,  there  is  a  bitter  pleasure  in  suffering  through  what  we  love." 

"  I  can  now  understand  your  Indian  library." 

Instead  of  answering  the  count,  Adrienne  took  from  the  stand  one  of 
the  freshly-cut  volumes,  and,  bringing  it  to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  and  a  celestial  expression  of  joy  and  happiness:  "I 
was  wrong — I  am  conceited.  Just  read  this — aloud,  if  you  please.  I 
t<!ll  you,  that  I  can  wait  for  to-morrow."  And,  presenting  the  book  to 
the  (H)unt,  she  pointed  out  one  passage  with  the  tip  of  hor  charming 
finger.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  ooueli,  and,  in  an  attitiiile  of  deep 
attention,  with  her  body  bent  forward,  her  hands  crossed  upon  the  cush- 
ion, hei"  chin  resting  upon  her  hands,  lur  largo  eyes  fixed  with  a  sort  of 
adoration  on  the  Indian  Bacchus,  that  was  just  opposite  to  her,  .she  ap- 

Soared,  by  fhi^^  impassiont-d  coiUemplation,  to  prepare  herself  to  listen  to 
Ir.  de  Montliroji. 
^  Tbe  lo^lor,  tnucli   abtouishvd,  ^mitsm  to  read,  After  again  looking  at 


Adrtenne,  who  said  to  him  in  her  most  coaxing  voice:  "Very  slowly,  i! 
beg  of  you." 

Mr.  de  Montbron  then  read  the  following  passage  from  the  journal  of  • 
traveler  ia  India:  "When  I  was  at  Bombay,  in  iS29, 1  consfautly  heard 
amongst  the  English  there,  of  a  young  hero,  tlie  sou  of " 

The  count  having  paused  a  second,  by  reason  of  the  barbarous  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  Djalma's  father,  Adrienue  immediately  said 
to  him,  in  her  soft  voice: 

"  The  son  of  Kadja-Sing.''^ 

"  What  a  memory!"  said  the  count,  with  a  smile.    And  he  resumed: 

"  *  A  young  hero,  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  king  of  Mundi.  On  his  re- 
turn from  a  distant  and  sanguinary  expedition  amongst  the  mountains, 
ngainst  this  Indian  king,  Colonel  Drake  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
this  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  who  is  called  Djalnia.  Hardly  beyond  the  age 
of  childhood,  this  young  prince  has,  in  the  course  of  this  implacable 
war,  given  proofs  of  such  chivalrous  intrepidity  and  of  so  noble  a  char- 
acter, that  his  father  has  been  surnamed  the  FatJier  of  the  Gmermts.'' 

"  That  is  a  touching  custom,"  said  the  count.  ''To  recompense  the 
father,  as  it  were,  by  giving  him  a  .surname  in  honor  of  his  son,  is  a 
great  idea.  But  how  strange  you  .should  have  met  with  this  book!" 
added  the  count,  in  surprise.  "I  can  understand;  there  is  matter  here 
to  inflame  the  coolest  head." 

"Ohl  you  will  see,  you  will  see,"  said  Adrienne. 

The  count  continued  to  read: 

"  '  Colonel  Drake,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  oflScers  of  the  English 
army,  said  yesterday,  in  my  presence,  that,  having  been  dangerously 
wounded,  and  made  prisoner  by  Prince  Djalma,  after  an  energetic  re- 
eistance,  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  camp  established  in  the  village 
of ' " 

Here  there  was  the  same  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  count,  on  seeing 
a  still  more  barbarous  name  than  the  first;  so,  not  wishing  to  try  the 
adventure,  he  paused,  and  said  to  Adrienne: 

"Nowrealij',  I  give  it  up." 

"And  yet  it  is  so  easy!"  replied  Adrienne;  and  she  pronounced  wilh 
fnexpressible  softness,  a  name  in  itself  soft:  "  The  village  of  Shumsha- 

"This  appears  to  be  an  infallible  process  for  remembering  geo- 
graphical names,"  said  the  count;  and  he  thus  continued:  "  '  Once  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  Colonel  Drake  received  the  kindest  hospitality,  and 
Prince  Djalma  treated  him  with  the  respect  of  a  son.  It  was  there  that  tha 
colonel  became  acquainted  with  some  facts,  which  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  his  enthusiasm  for  Prince  Djalma.  I  heard  him  relate  the  two  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '  In  one  of  the  battles  the  prince  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
Indian  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who 
served  him  as  a  page,  following  him  on  horseback  to  carry  his  spare 
weapons.  This  child  was  idolized  by  its  mother;  just  as  they  set  out  on 
the  expedition  she  had  intrusted  her  son  to  Prince  Djalraa's  care,  sayingj 
with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  antiquity:  "  Letkiui  be  your  broUiey.''''  ''  He  shall 
be  my  brother,^''  had  replied  the  prince.  In  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  do- 
feat  the  child  is  severely  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed;  the  prince,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  precipitation  of  a  forced  retreat, 
disengages  him,  and  places  him  on  the  croup  of  his  own  horse;  they  are 
pursued;  a  musket-ball  strikes  their  steed,  who  is  just  able  to  reach  a 
mass  of  jungle,  in  the  midst  of  which,  after  some  vain  eiforts,  he  falis 
exhausted.  The  child  is  unable  to  walk,  but  the  prince  carries  him  in 
his  arms,  and  hides  with  him  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  jungle.  The 
English  arrive,  and  begin  their  search,  but  the  two  victims  escape. 
After  a  night  and  a  day  of  marches,  counter-marches,  stratagems,  fa- 
|if  aes,  onheard-of  perils,  tbe  wioce.  ^ill  carr^iug  tlie  cliUd,  one   oi 
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■whos<5  lege  Is  broken,  arriyes  at  his  father's  camp,  and  says,  with  th« 
utmost  simplicity:  "  I  hud  promised  his  mother  that  I  would  act  a  brother's 
part  b)j  him,  and  I  have  done  so.''''  ' 

"  That  Is  admirable!"  cried  the  count. 

"  Go  on — pray  go  on!"  said  Adrienne,  drying  a  tearwithout  removing 
her  eyes  from  the  bas-reliej\  which  she  continued  to  contemplate  with 
growing  adoration. 

The  count  continued:  " '  Another  time,  Prince  Djalma,  followed  by  twc 
black  slaves,  went,  before  sunrise,  to  a  very  wild  spot,  to  seize  two  littk. 
tigers  only  a  few  days  old.  The  den  had  been  before  discovered.  The 
two  old  tigers  were  still  abroad.  One  of  the  blacks  entered  the  den  by  a 
narrow  aperture;  the  other,  aided  by  Djalma,  cut  down  a  tolerably  large 
tree,  to  prepare  a  trap  for  one  of  the  old  tigers.  On  the  side  of  the  aper- 
ture, the  cavern  was  exceedingly  steep.  The  prince  mounted  to  the  top 
of  it  with  agility,  to  set  his  trap,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  black.  Sud- 
denly, a  dreadful  roar  was  heard;  and,  in  a  few  bounds,  the  female  tiger, 
returning  from  the  chase,  readied  the  opening  of  the  den.  The  black, 
who  was  laying  the  trap  with  the  prince,  had  his  skull  fractured  by  her 
bite;  the  tree,  falling  across  the  entrance,  prevented  the  female  from 
penetrating  the  cavern,  and  at  the  same  time  stopped  the  exit  of  the 
black,  who  had  seized  the  young  tigers. 

"  '  About  twenty  feet  higher,  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  the  prince  lay  flat 
on  the  ground,  looking  down  upon  this  frightful  spectacle.  The  tigress, 
rendered  furious  by  the  cries  of  her  cubs,  gnawed  the  hands  of  the  black, 
who,  from  the  interior  of  the  den,  strove  to  support  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  his  only  rampart,  whilst  he  uttered  the  most  lamentable  outcries.' 

"  It  is  horrible!"  said  the  count. 

"  Oh!  go  on!  pray  go  on!"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  excitement;  "you 
will  see  what  can  be  achieved  by  heroism  and  goodness." 

The  count  continued:  "  '  Suddenly,  the  prince  seized  his  dagger  be- 
tween his  teeth,  fastened  his  sash  to  a  block  of  stone,  took  liis  ax  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  slid  down  this  substitute  for  a  rope;  falling  at  a 
few  steps  from  the  wild  beast,  he  sprang  upon  her,  and,  swift  as  light- 
ning, dealt  her  two  mortal  strokes,  just  as  the  black,  losing  liis  strength, 
was  about  to  drop  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  must  have  been  torn  in 
pieces.'  " 

"  And  you  are  astonished  at  his  resemblance  with  the  demi-god,  to 
whom  fable  itself  ascribes  no  more  generous  devotion!"  cried  the  young 
girl,  with  still  increasing  excitement. 

"  I  am  astonished  no  longer.  I  only  admire,"  said  thc'count,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion;  "and,  at  these  two  noble  im-tances  of  heroism,  my  heart 
beats  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  I  were  still  twenty  years  of  age." 

"  And  the  noble  heart  of  this  traveler  beat  like  yours,  at  the  recital," 
'said  Adrienne;  "  you  will  see." 

"'What  renders  so  admirable  the  intrepidity  of  the  prince,  is,  that, 
Recording  to  the  principle  of  Indian  castes,  the  life  of  a  slave  is  of  no 
Importance;  thus  a  king's  son,  risking  his  life  for  the  safety  of  a  poor 
creature  so  generally  despised,  obeyed  an  heroic  and  truly  Christian  in- 
stinct of  charity,  until  then  unheard  of  in  his  country. 

"  'Two  such  actions,'  said  Colonel  Drake,  with  good  reason,  'are  suffi- 
cient to  paint  the  man;  it  is  then  with  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  and 
admiration,  that  I,  an  obscure  traveler,  have  written  the  name  of  Prince 
Djalma  in  my  book;  and  at  tlie  same  time  I  have  experienced  a  kind  of 
sorrow,  when  1  have  asked  myself  what  would  be  the  future  fate  of  this 
prince,  lost  In  the  depths  of  a  savaue  country,  always  devastated  by  war. 
However  humble  may  be  the  homage  that  I  pay  to  this  character,  worthy 
of  the  heroic  age,  his  name  will  at  least  be  repeated  with  generous 
enthusiasm  by  all  those  who  have  hearts  that  beat  in  sympathy  with  what 
'm  groat  and  noble.'  " 

'^  And  ju«t  uow,  when  Ir«ad  those  simple  »Qcl  touching  llues  "  resumed 
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<Ldriennc,  "I  could  not  forbear  pressing  my  lips  to  the  name  of  the 
traveler." 

"  Yes;  he  is  such  as  I  thought  him,"  cried  the  count,  with  still  more 
emotion,  as  he  returned  the  book  to  Adrienne,  who  rope,  with  a  grave 
and  touching  air,  and  said  to  him:  "  It  was  thus  I  wislied  you  to  know 
him,  that  you  might  understand  my  adoration;  for  this  courage,  this 
heroic  goodness.  I  had  guessed  it  all  beforehand,  when  I  was  an  involun- 
tary listener  to  his  conversation.  From  tliat  moment  I  knew  him  to  be 
generous  as  intrepid,  tender  and  sensitive  as  energetic  and  resolute;  and 
■when  I  saw  him  so  marvelously  beautiful — so  different,  in  the  noble 
character  of  his  counteuance,  and  even  in  the  stj'le  of  his  garments, 
from  all  I  had  hitherto  met  with— when  1  saw  the  impression  that  I  made 
upon  him,  and  which  I  perhaps  felt  still  more  violently — I  knew  that  my 
whole  life  was  bound  up  with  this  love." 

"  And  now,  what  are  your  plans?" 

•'  Divine,  radiant  as  my  heart.  When  he  learns  his  happiness,  T  wish 
that  Djalma  should  feel  dazzled  as  I  do,  so  as  to  prevent  my  gazing  on 
my  sun;  for  I  repeat  that,  until  to-morrow  will  be  a  century  to  me.  Yes, 
it  is  strange!  I  should  have  thought,  that  after  such  a  discovery,  I 
should  feel  the  want  of  being  left  alone,  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  delicious 
dreams.  But,  no!  from  this  time  till  to-morrow — I  dread  solitude — I 
feel  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience — uneasy — ardent.  Oh!  where  is  the 
beneficent  fairy,  that,  touching  me  with"  her  wand,  will  lull  me  into 
slumber  till  to-morrow!" 

"  I  will  be  that  beneficent  fairy,"  said  the  count  smiling. 

"You?" 

"Yes,  I." 

"  And  how  so?" 

"  The  power  of  my  wand  is  this:  I  will  relieve  yon  from  a  portion  of 
your  thoughts,  by  making  them  materially  visible." 

"  Pray  explain  yourself." 

"  And  my  plan  "will  have  another  advantage  for  you.  Listen  to  me; 
you  are  so  "happy  now,  that  you  can  hear  anything.  Your  odious  aunt, 
and  her  equally  odious  friends,  are  spreading  the  report  that  your  resi- 
dence with  Mr.  Baleinier " 

"  Was  rendered  necessary  by  the  derangement  of  my  mind,"  said 
Adrienne,  with  a  smile;  "  I  eKpected  that." 

"  It  is  stupid  enough;  but,  as  your  resolution  to  live  alone  makes  many 
envious  of  you,  and  many  hostile,  you  must  feel  that  there  will  be 
no  want  of  persons  ready  to  believe  the  most  absurd  calumny  possible." 

"  I  hope  as  much.  To  pass  for  mad  in  the  eyes  of  the  fools  is  very 
flattering." 

"  Yes:  but  to  prove  to  fools  that  they  are  fools,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
all  Paris,  is  much  more  amusing.  Now,  people  begin  to  talk  of  your 
absence;  you  have  given  up  j^our  daily  rides;  for  some  time,  my  niece 
has  appeared  alone  in  our  box  at  the  opera:  you  wish  to  kill  the  time 
till  to-morrow — well,  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity.  It  is  two  o'clock; 
at  half-past  three,  my  niece  will  come  in  the  carriage;  the  weather  is 
splendid;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  crowd  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.*  You 
•  can  take  a  delightful  ride,  and  be  seen  by  everybody.  Then,  as  the  air 
and  movement  will  have  calmed  your  fever  of  happiness,  I  will  com- 
mence my  magic  this  evening,  and  take  you  to  India." 

"To  India?" 

"Into  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild  forests,  in  which  roar  the  lion, 
the  panther,  and  the  tiger.  We  will  have  this  heroic  combat,  which  bo 
moved  you  just  now,  under  our  own  eyes,  in  all  its  teirible  reality." 

"  Really,  my  dear  count,  you  must  be  joking." 

♦♦Jiotat  all;  I  promise  to  show  you  real  wild  beasts,  formidable  t«n- 

*  The  l^vorite  driye  of  the  Parisians, 
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ants  of  the  country  of  our  demi-god— growling  tigers— roaring  l!on»r-d« 
you  not  think  that  will  be  better  than  books?" 

"  But  how?" 

"Come!  I  must  give  you  the  secret  of  my  supernatural  power.  On 
returning  from  your  ride,  you  shall  dine  with  my  niece,  and  we  will  go 
together  to  a  very  ciirious  spectacle,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Porte-Saint- 
Martin.*  A  most  extraordinary  brute-tamer  there  shows  you  a  number 
of  wild  beasts,  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  (here  only  com- 
mences the  illusion),  and  has  fierce  combats  with  them  all — tigers,  lions, 
and  panthers.  All  Paris  is  crowding  to  these  representations;  and  all 
Paris  will  see  you  there,  more  charming  than  ever." 

"I  accept  j'our  offer,"  said  Adrienne,  with  childish  delight.  "Tes; 
you  are  right.  I  shall  feel  a  strange  pleasure  in  beliolding  these  fero- 
cious monsters,  who  will  remind  me  of  those  that  my  demi-god  so  hero- 
ically overcame.  I  accept  also,  because,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
am  anxious  to  be  admired — even  by  everybody.  I  accept  finally,  be- 
cause  " 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  interrupted  by  a  low  knock  at 
the  door,  and  by  the  entrance  of  Florine,  who  announced  Mr.  Rodin. 

CHAPTER    V. 

THE      EXECUTION. 

Rodin  entered.  A  rapid  glance  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and 
Mr.  de  Montbron,  told  him  at  once,  that  lie  was  in  a  difflcult  position. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  be  less  encmiraging  than  the  faces  of  Adrienne 
and  the  count. 

The  latter,  when  he  disliked  people,  exhibited  his  antipathy,  as  we 
have  already  said,  by  an  impertinently  aggressive  manner,  which  had 
before  now  occasionetl  a  good  number  f)f  duels.  At  the  sight  of  Rodin, 
his  countenance  at  once  assumed  a  harsh  and  insolent  expression;  resting 
his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  conversing  with  Adrieime,  he  looked 
disdainfully  over  his  shoulder,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  low 
bow  of  the  Jesuit. 

On  tlie  otlit-r  liand,  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  Madem<uselle  de  Cardo- 
ville almost  felt  surprise,  that  Vhe  sliould  experience  no  movement  of 
anger  or  hatred.  The  brilliant  flame  which  burned  in  her  heart,  purified 
It  from  every  vindictive  sentiment.  She  smiled  on  the  contrary;  for, 
glancing  with  gentle  pride  at  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and  then  at  her 
own  image,  she  asked  herself  what  two  beings,  so  younc;,  and  fair,  and 
free,  and  loving,  could  have  to  fear  frtmi  this  old,  sordid  man,  with  his 
ignoble  and  base  countenance,  now  advancing  toward  her,  with  the 
gyrations  of  a  reptile.  In  a  word,  far  from  feeling  anger  and  aversion 
with  regard  to  Rodin,  the  young  girl  seemed  full  of  tlie  spirit  of  mockin? 
gayety,  and  her  large  eyes,  aln^ady  lighted  up  with  happiness,  now 
sparkled  with  irony  and  mischief. 

Rodin  felt  himself  ill  at  ease.  People  of  his  stamp  greatly  prefer  vio- 
lent to  mocking  enemies.  They  can  encounter  bursts  of  rage — some- 
times by  falling  on  their  knees,  wt-eping,  tcroanins,  and  heating  their 
l)reasts — sonnstiines  l)y  turning  on  their  adversary,  armed  and  implacable. 
But  they  are  easily  disconcerted  by  biting  raillery;  ami  thus  it  was  with 
Rodin.  He  saw  that,  betwet^n  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  and  Mr.  do  Mont- 
bron, he  wa8ai)out  to  be  placed  in  no  very  comfoi'table  position. 

The  count  opened  the  (ire;  still  Ki;'ii<'iiig  over  his  ."^houlder,  he  said  to 
Rodin:  "Ah!  ah!  you  are  liert',  my  oenevolent  gentleman!" 

"  Pray,  sir,  draw  a  little  nearer,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  mocking  smile; 
*'you,  that  are  the  best  of  friends,  the  model  of  philosophers — as  well 
M  the  declared  enemy  of  all  fraud  and  falsehood— I  have  t«  make  you  a 
thoQNaud  compliments." 

t  Tbe  theater  o{  that  Qam*. 
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'•  \  accept  anything  from  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  even  though  unde- 
served," said  the  Jesuit,  trying  to  smile,  and  thus  exposing  his  frightful, 
yellow  teeth;  "  but  may  I  be  informed,  how  I  have  earned  these  compli- 
ments?" 

"  Your  penetration,  sir,  which  is  remarkable,"  replied  Adrienne 

"  And  your  veracity,  sir,"  said  the  count,  "  which  is  perhaps  no  less  re- 
aiarkable " 

"  In  what  have  I  exhibited  my  penetration,  my  dear  young  lady?"  said 
Rodin,  coldly.  "In  what  my  veracity?"  added  he,  turning  toward  Mi; 
de  Montbron. 

"  In  what,  sir?"  said  Adrienne.  "  Why,  you  have  guessed  a  secreg 
surrounded  by  difiSculties  and  mystery.  In  a  word,  you  have  known  how 
to  read  the  depths  of  a  woman's  heart." 

"/.  my  dear  young  lady?" 

"You,  sir;  and  rejoice  at  it,  for  your -penetration  has  had  the  most 
fortunate  results." 

"  And  your  veracity  has  worked  wonders,"  added  the  count. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  do  good,  even  without  knowing  it,"  said  Rodin,  still 
acting  on  the  defensive,  and  throwing  side  glances  by  turns  on  the  count 
and  Adrienne;  "but  will  you  inform  me  what  it  is  that  deserves  this 
praise " 

"  Gratitude  obliges  me  to  inform  you  of  it,"  said  Adrienne,  mali- 
ciously; "  you  have  discovered,  and  told  Prince  Djalma,  that  I  was  pas- 
sionately in  love.    Well!    I  admire  your  penetration;  it  was  true."  _ 

"  You  have  also  discovered  and  told  mademoiselle,  that  Prince  Djalma 
was  passionately  in  love,"  resumed  the  count.  "Well!  I  admire  your 
penetration,  my  dear  sir;  It  was  true." 

Rodin  looked  confused,  and  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

"  The  person  tha*  I  loved  so  passionately,"  said  Adrienne,  "was  the 
prince." 

"  The  person  that  the  prince  loved  so  passionately,"  resumed  the 
count,  "was  mademoiselle." 

These  revelations,  so  sudden  and  alarming,  almost  stunned  Rodin;  he 
remained  mute  and  terrified,  thinking  of  the  future. 

"Do  you  understand  now,  sir,  the  extent  of  our  gratitude  toward 
you?"  resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  still  more  mocking  tone.  "Thanks  to 
your  sagacity,  *hanks  to  the  touching  interest  you  take  in  us,  the 
prince  and  I  ar^  indebted  to  you  for  the  knowledge  of  our  mutual  senti- 
ments." 

The  Jesuit  bad  now  gradually  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
apparent  caiamess  greatly  irritated  Mr.  de  Montbron,  who,  but  for 
the  presence  of  Adrienne,  would  have  assumed  another  tone  from  that 
of  jesting. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  said  Rodin,  "in  what  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  tell  me,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  have  never  in  my  life  spoken 
of  the  sentimentSj  however  worthy  and  respectable,  that  you  may  enter- 
tain for  Prince  Djalma " 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Adrienne;  "  with  scrupulous  and  exquisite 
discretion,  whenever  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  deep  love  felt  by  Prince 
Djalma,  you  carried  your  reserve  and  delicacy  so  far  as  to  inform  me 
that  it  was  not  I  whom  he  loved." 

"  And  the  same  scruple  induced  you  to  tell  the  prince  that  Mademoi- 
Belle  de  Cardoville  loved  some  one  passionately — but  that  he  was  not  the 
person,"  added  the  count. 

"  Sir,"  answered  Rodin,  dryly,  "I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  mix  myself  up  with  amorous  intrigues." 

"Come!  that  is  either  pride  or  modesty,"  said  the  count,  insolently. 
"  For  your  own  interest,  pray  do  not  advance  such  things;  for,  if  we 
look  you  at  jour  word,  and  it  became  known,  it  might  injure  tjome  of 
tbe  oii<?§  UtUe  trades  thJit,  j'ou  o^'-'-v  on, " 
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"  Thpr**  5s  one  at  least,"  said  Rodin,  dra"(ving  himself  ap  as  proudly  aa 
Mr.  de  Montbron,  "  the  rude  apprenticeship  in  which  1  shall  owe  to  you. 
It  is  the  wearisome  one  of  listening  to  your  discourse." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  good  sir!"  replied  the  count,  disdainfully;  "  you 
force  me  to  remind  j'ou,  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  chastising 
impudent  rogues." 

"  My  dear  count!"  said  Adrienne  to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  with  an  air  of 
reproach. 

With  perfect  coolness,  Rodin  replied:  "  I  do  not  exactly  see,  sir,  first, 
■fvhat  courage  is  shown  by  threatening  a  poor  old  man  like  myself;  andj 
secondly " 

"  Mr.  Rodin,"  said  the  count,  interrupting  the  Jesuit,  "  first,  a  poor 
old  man  lilie  you,  who  docs  evil  under  the  shelter  of  the  age  he  dis- 
honors, is  at  once  cowardly  and  wicked,  and  deserves  a  doable  chastise- 
ment; secondly,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  age,  I  am  not  aware  that 
hunters  and  gendarmes  bow  down  respectfully  to  the  gray  coats  of  old 
wolves  and  the  gray  bans  of  old  thieves.  What  do  you  think,  my  good 
sir?" 

Still  impassible,  Rodin  raised  his  flabby  eyelid,  fixed  for  hardly  a  sec- 
ond his  little  reptile-eye  upon  the  count,  and  darted  at  him  one  of  his 
rapid,  cold,  and  piercing  glances — and  then  the  livid  eyelid  again  covered 
the  dull  eye  of  that  corpse-like  face. 

"  Not  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  old  wolf,  and  still  less  an 
old  thief,"  said  Rodin,  quietly,  "  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  pursuit  of  hunters  and  gendarines.  As  for  the  reproaches 
made  me,  I  have  a  very  simple  method  of  answering — I  do  not  say  -of 
justifying  myself — I  never  justify  myself " 

"  Really!"  said  tne  count. 

"  Never,"  resumed  Rodin,  coolly;  "my  acts  are  suflBcient  for  that.  I 
•will  then  simply  answer,  that  seeing  the  deep,  violent,  almost  fearful  im- 
pression made  by  mademoiselle  on  the  prince " 

"Let  this  assurance  which  you  give  me  of  the  prince's  love,"  said 
Adrienne,  interrupting  Rodin,  with  an  enchanting  smile,  "absolve  you 
of  all  the  evil  you  wished  to  do  me.  The  sight  of  our  happiness  be  ycut 
only  punishment!" 

"  It  may  be  that  I  need  neither  absolution  nor  punishment,  for,  as  I 
have  already  had  the  honor  to  observe  to  tlie  count,  my  dear  young  lady, 
the  future  will  justify  my  acts.  Yes:  it  was  )iiy  duty  to  tell  the  prince 
that  you  loved  another  than  himscilf,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  loved  an- 
other than  yourself— all  in  your  mutual  inlcrest.  That  my  attaclnncnt 
for  you  may  have  misled  me  is  possible — i  am  not  infallible:  but,  after 
my  past  conduct  to  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have,  perhaps,  some 
right  to  be  astonislied  at  seeing  myself  thus  treated.  This  is  not  a  com- 
.plaint.     If  I  never  justify  myself,  I  never  complain  eitlier." 

"  Now  really,  there  is  sometliing  heroic  in  all  this,  my  good  sir,"  said 
the  count.  "  You  do  not  condescend  to  complain  or  justify  yourself, 
lA-ith  regard  to  the  evil  you  have  done." 

"The  evil  I  have  done?"  .said  Rodin,  looking  fixedly  at  the  count. 
'  Are  we  playing  at  cnigmasV" 

"What,  sir!"  cried  the  count,  with  indignation;  "is  it  nothing,  by 
your  falHohoods,  to  have  plunged  the  prince  into  so  frightful  a  state  of 
disi)alr  that  h«  has  twice  attempted  his  life?  Is  it  nothing,  by  similar 
f:ilscli()0(l.M,  to  have  induced  madeTuoisclIe  to  believe  so  cruel  and  com-* 
)>icfe  an  iMTor,  that,  but  for  the  resolution  I  have  to-day  taken,  it  might 
hiiv<'  led  to  tli(^  most  falid  conscqueiices?" 

"  ,\nd  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  fell  mo,  sir,  what  interest  I  cotild 
hive  in  all  this  despair  and  ecror,  admitting  even  that  I  had  wished  to 
pni(hifre  thimV" 

"  .Sonio  great  tntQFwt,  Bo  (Joubt,"  eaid  Ihe  inuQt  harshly;  "Mdtht 
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OQore  dangerous,  that  it  is  concealed.  You  are  one  of  those,  I  see,  to 
whom  the  woes  of  others  are  pleasure  and  profit." 

"  That  is  really  too  much,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  bowing;  *'  I  should  be  quite 
contented  with  the  profit." 

"Your  impudent  coolness  will  not  deceive  me;  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter," .said  the  count.  "It  is  impossible  that  .so  perfidious  a  piece  of 
roguery  can  be  an  isolated  act.  Who  knows  but  this  may  still  be  one  of 
the  fruits  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  hatred  for  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville?" 

Adrienne  had  listened  to  the  preceding  discussion  with  deep  attention. 
Suddenly  she  started,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  revelation. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  to  Rodin,  without  anger,  without 
bitterness,  but  with  an  expression  of  gentle  and  serene  calmness:  "  We 
are  told,  sir,  that  happy  love  works  miracles.  I  should  be  tempted  to 
believe  it;  for,  after  some  minutes'  reflection,  and  when  I  recall  certain 
circumstances,  your  conduct  appears  to  me  in  quite  a  new  light." 

"  And  wliat  may  this  new  perspective  be,  my  dear  young  lady?" 

"  That  you  may  see  it  from  my  point  of  view,  sir,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  of  a  few  facts.  La  Mayeux  was  generously  devoted  to  me;  she  had 
given  me  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  attachment.  Her  mind  was 
equal  to  her  noble  heart;  but  she  had  an  invincible  dislike  to  you.  All 
on  a  sudden  she  disappeared  mysteriously  from  my  house,  and  you  do 
your  best  to  cast  upon  her  odious  suspicions.  Mr.  de  Montbron  has  a 
paternal  affection  for  me;  but,  as  I  must  confess,  little  sympathy  for  you; 
and  you  have  always  tried  to  produce  a  coldness  between  us.  Finally, 
Prince  Djalma  has  a  deep  affection  for  me;  and  you  employ  the  most 
I)erfidious  treachery  to  kill  that  sentiment  within  him.  For  what  end  do 
you  act  thus?    I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  with  some  hostile  design." 

"It  appears  to  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Rodin,  severely,  "that  you 
have  forgotten  services  performed."  , 

"  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  that  you  took  me  i'rom  the  house  of  Mr.  Baleinier; 
but,  a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  I  must  infallibly  have  been  released  by 
Mr.  de  Montbron." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  count;  "  it  may  be  that  your 
enemies  wished  to  claim  the  merit  of  what  must  necessarily  have  hap- 
pened through  the  exertions  of  your  friends." 

"  You  are  drowning,  and  I  save  you;  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  feel  grate- 
ful," said  Rodin,  bitterly;  "some  one  else  would  no  doubt  have  saved 
you  a  little  later." 

"The  comparison  is  wanting  in  exactness,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a 
smile;  "a  lunatic-asylum  is  not  a  river,  and  though,  from  what  I  see,  I 
think  you  quite  capable  of  diiing^  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  swim  on 
this  occasion.  You  merely  opened  a  door  for  me  which  would  have 
,opened  itself  a  little  later." 

"  Very  good,  my  dear  child!"  said  the  count,  laughing  heartily  at  Adri- 
enne's  reply. 

"I  know,  sir,  that  your  care  did  riot  extend  to  me  only.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Marshal  Simon  were  brought  back  by  you;  but  we  may  iiriagine 
that  the  claim  of  the  Duke  de  Ligny  to  the  posse.ssiou  of  his  daughters 
would  not  have  been  in  vain.  You  returned  to  an  old  soldier  his  impe- 
rial cross,  which  he  held  to  be  a  sacred  relic;  it  is  a  very  touching  inci- 
dent. Finally,  you  unmask  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  and  Mr.  Baleinier;  but 
I  had  already  made  up  my  mird  to  unmask  them.  However,  all  this 
proves  that  you  are  a  very  clever  man " 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!"  said  Rodin,  humbly. 

"Full  of  resources  and  invention " 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!" 

*'  It  is  not  my  fault,  if,  in  our  long  interview  at  Mr.  Baleinler's,  you 
betrayed  that  superiority  of  mind,  which  struck  me  so  forcibly,  and 
Wliich  seems  to  embarrass  you  so  much  at  present.    What  would  y«a 
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hare,  sir?— great  minds  like  yours  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  incof 
niio.  Yet,  as  by  different  ways— ohi  very  different,"  added  the  young 
girl,  maliciously,  "  we  are  tending  to  the  same  end  (still  keeping  in  view 
our  conversation  at  Mr.  Baleiuier's),  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  our  future 
communion,  as  you  call  it,  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  and  speak 
frankly  to  you." 

Rodin  had  listened  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  apparent  impas- 
sibility, holding  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  twisting  his  thumbs,  whilst 
his  hands  were  crossed  upon  his  waistcoat.  The  only  external  mark  of 
the  terrible  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  calm  words  of 
Adrienne,  was  that  the  livid  eyelids  of  the  Jesuit,  which  had  been  hypo- 
critically closed,  became  giadually  red,  as  the  blood  flowed  into  them. 

Nevertheless,  he  answered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  a  firm  voice, 
and  with  a  low  bow.  "  Good  advice  and  frankness  are  always  excellent 
things." 

"You 'see,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne,  with  some  excitement,  "happy 
love  bestows  such  penetration,  such  energy,  such  courage,  as  enables 
one  to  laugh  at  perils,  to  detect  stratagems,  and  to  defy  hatred.  Believe 
me,  the  divine  light  which  surrounds  two  loving  hearts,  will  be  sufficient, 
to  disperse  all  darkness,  and  reveal  every  snare.  You  see,  in  India — excuse 
my  weakness,  but  I  like  to  talk  of  India,"  added  the  young  girl,  with  a 
smile  of  indescribable  grace  and  meaning,  "  in  India,  when  travelers 
sleep  at  night,  they  kindle  great  fires  round  their  ajoiipa  (excuse  this 
touch  of  local  coloring),  and  far  as  extends  the  luminous  circle  it  puts  to 
flight,  by  its  mere  brilliancy,  all  the  impure  and  venomous  reptiles,  that 
shun  the  day,  and  live  only  in  darkness." 

"  The  meaning  of  this  comparison  has  hitherto  escaped  me,"  sajd 
Rodin,  continuing  to  twirl  his  thumbs,  and  half  raising  his  eyelids,  which 
were  getting  redder  and  redder. 

"  I  will  speak  more  plainly,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile.  "  Suppose, 
sir,  that  the  last  is  a  serince,  which  you  have  rendered  me  and  the  prince 
— for  you  only  proceed  by  way  of  services — that,  I  acknowledge,  is  novel 
and  ingenious." 

"Bravo,  my  dear  child!"  said  the  count,  joyfully.  "The  executioa 
will  be  complete." 

"  Ah!  it  is  an  execution?"  said  Rodin,  still  impassible. 

••  No,  sir,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  a  smile;  "  it  is  a  simple  conver^a- 
clon  between  a  poor  young  girl  and  an  old  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
numanity.  Suppose,  then,  that  these  frequent  services,  that  you  have  ren- 
dered to  me  and  mine,  have  suddenly  opened  my  eyes;  or  rather,"  added 
the  young  girl,  in  a  serious  tone,  "suppose  that  God,  who  gives  to  the 
mother  the  instinct  to  defend  her  child,  has  given  me,  along  with  happi- 
ness, the  instinct  to  preserve  my  happiness,  and  that  a  vague  presenti- 
ment, by  throwing  light  on  a  thou«ind  circumstances  until  now  obscure, 
has  suddenly  revealed  to  me,  that,  instead  of  being  the  friend,  you  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  myself  and  family." 

"  Sp  we  pass  from  the  execution  to  suppositions,"  "said  Rodin,  still 
immovable. 

"  And  from  suppositions,  sir,  if  you  must  have  it,  to  certainty,"  re- 
Bumed  Adrienne,  with  dignified  firmness;  "  yes,  now  I  believe  that  I  was 
for  a  while  your  dupe,  and  I  tell  you  without  hate,  without  anger,  but 
with  regret,  that  it  is  painful  to  see  a  man  of  j'our  sense  and  intelligence 
Btoop  to  such  machinations,  and,  after  havirg  recourse  to  so  many  dia- 
bolical maneuvers,  finish  at  last  by  being  ridiculous;  for,  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  for  a  nian  like  you,  than  to  be  van- 
quiBhed  by  a  young  girl,  who  has  no  weapon,  no  defense,  no  instructor, 
but  her  love.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  look  upon  you  from  to-day  as  an  Im- 
placable and  dangerous  enemy;  for  I  half  perceive  your  aim,  without 
Kueeslng  by  what  moans  you  will  seek  to  ac^complish  it.  No  doubt,  your 
|auir«  means  will  be  worthy  of  the  pfttt.    Well!  in  apit*  of  all  tkis,  1  dt 
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not  fear  3"ou.  From  to-morrow,  my  family  will  be  informed  of  every- 
tliing,  and  an  active,  intelligent,  resolute  union  will  keep  us  all  upon  our 
guard,  for  it  doubtless  concerns  this  enormous  inheritance,  of  which  they 
wish  to  deprive  us.  Now,  what  connection  can  there  be  between  the 
■wrongs  I  reproach  you  witih,  and  the  pecuniary  end  proposed?  I  do  not 
at  all  knos\- — but  you  have  told  me  yourself — that  our  enemies  are  so 
dangerously  skillful,  and  their  craft  so  far-reaching,  that  we  must  expect 
all>  be  prepared  for  all.  1  will  remember  the  lesson.  I  have  promised 
you  frankness,  sir,  and  now  I  suppose  you  have  it." 

"  It  would  be  an  imprudent  frankness,  if  I  were  your  enemy,"  said  Ro- 
din, still  impassible;  "but  you  also  promised  me  some  advice,  my  dear 
young  lady." 

"My  advice  will  be  short;  do  not  attempt  to  continue  the  struggle, 
because  you  see,  there  is  something  stronger  than  you  and  yours— it  is  a 
woman's  resolve,  defending  her  happiness." 

Adrienne  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so  sovereign  a  confidence; 
her  beautiful  countenance  shone,  as  it  were,  with  such  intrepid  joy,  that 
Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic  audacity,  was  for  a  moment 
frightened. 

Yet  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  he  resumed  with  an'  air  of  almost  contemptuous  compassion: 
"  My  dear  young  lady,  we  may  perhaps  never  meet  again;  it  is  probable. 
Only  remember  one  thing,  which  I  now  repeat  to  you:  I  never  justify 
myself.  The  future  will  provide  for  that.  Notwithstanding  which,  my  dear 
young  lady,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant;"  and  he  made  her  a  low 
bow. 

"  Count,  1  beg  to  salute  you  most  respectfully,"  he  added,  bowing  still 
more  humbly  to  Mr.  de  INIontbron;  and  he  went  out. 

Hardly  had  Rodin  left  the  room,  when  Adrienne  ran  to  her  desk,  and, 
writing' a  few  hasty  lines,  sealed  the  note,  and  said  to  Mr.  de  Montbron: 
*'  I  shall  not  see  the  prince  before  to-morrow — as  much  from  superstition 
of  the  heart,  as  because  it  is  necessary  for  my  plans,  that  this  interview 
should  be  attended  with  some  little  solemnity.  You  shall  know  all; 
but  I  write  to  him  on  the  instant,  for,  with  an  enemy  like  Mr.  Rodin, 
«ne  must  be  prepared  for  all." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  child;  quick!  the  letter." 

Adrienne  gave  it  to  him.  "  I  tell  him  enough,"  said  she,  "  to  calm  his 
grief;  and  not  enough  to  deprive  me  of  the  delicious  happiness  of  the 
surprise  I  reserve  for  to-morrow." 

"  All  this  has  as  much  sense  as  heart  in  it;  I  vtHl  hasten  to  the  prince's 
abode,  to  deliver  your  letter;  I  shall  not  see  him,  for  I  could  not  answer 
for  myself.  But  come!  our  proposed  diive,  our  evening's  amusement, 
are  still  to  hold  good." 

"  C*tainly.  I  have  more  need  than  ever  to  divert  my  thoughts  till 
to-morrow.  I  feel,  too,  that  the  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,  for  this  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Rodin,  has  warmed  me  a  little." 

"  The  old  wretch!  but  we  will  talk  further  of  him.  I  will  hasten  to  the 
prince's,  and  return  with  Madame  de  Morinval,  to  fetch  you  to  the 
Champs-Elysees."  * 

And  the  Count  de  Montbron  withdrew  precipitately,  as  joyful  at  his 
departure  as  he  had  been  sad  on  his  arrival. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    CHAMPS-ELTSEES. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  the  interview  of  Rodin  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.    Numerous  proraenaders,  attracted  to  the  Champs-Elyeees 

*  A  carriage-drive,  planted  with  tress,  tbe  resort  of  the  *'  rank,  beanty, 
and  fashion "  of  Paris.  '  '» 
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by  the  serenity  of  a  fine  spring-day  (it  was  toward  the  end  of  the  montli 
of  March)  stopped  to  admire  a  very  handsome  equipage. 

Imagine  a  bright  blue  open  carriage,  with  white  and  blue  wheels,  etc., 
drawn  by  four  superb  horses,  of  a  golden-bay  color,  with  black  manes, 
and  harness  glittering  with  silver  ornaments,  'mounted  by  two  little  pos- 
tilions of  equal  size,  with  black-velvet  caps,  light-blue  casimir  jackets 
V  'rh.  white  collars,  buck-skin  breeches  and  top-boots;  two  tall,  powdered 
f()-:rnien  also  in  light  blue  livery,  with  white  collars  and  facings,  being 
ycated  in  the  rumble  behind. 

No  equipage  could  have  been  turned  out  in  better  style.  The  horses, 
full  of  blood,  spirit,  and  vigor,  were  skillfully  managed  by  the  postilions, 
and  stepped  with  singular  regularity,  gracefully  keeping  time  in  their 
movements,  champing  their  bits  covered  with  foam,  and  ever  and  anon 
shaking  their  cockades  of  blue  and  white  silk,  with  long,  floating  ends, 
and  a  bright  rose  blooming  in  the  midst. 

A  man  on  horseback,  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity,  keeping  at  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue,  contemplated  with  proud  satisfaction  this  equi- 
page which  he  had,  as  it  were,  created.  It  was  Mr.  de  Bonneville,  Ad- 
rienne's  equerry,  as  Mr.  de  Montbron  called  him — for  the  carriage  be- 
longed to  that  j'ounglady. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  plan  for  this  magic  day's  amusement. 
Mr.  de  Montbron  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville's  note  to  Prince  Djalma.  Faringhea  had  told  him  that  the  prince  had 
gone  that  morning  into  the  country  with  Marshal  Simon,  and  would  not 
be  back  before  evening.    The  letter  should  be  given  him  on  his  arrival. 

Completely  satisfied  as  to  Djalma,  knowing  that  he  could  find  these 
few  lines,  which,  without  informing  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
him,  would  at  least  give  him  some  idea  of  it,  Adrienne  had  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  de  Montbron,  had  gone  to  the  dnne  in  her  own  carriage,  to 
show  all  the  world  that  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of  the 
perfidious  reports  circulated  by  Madame  de  Saiut-Dizier,  to  keep  to  her 
resolution  of  living  by  herself  in  her  own  way. 

Adrienne  wore  a  little  white  bonnet,  with  a  fall  of  blo?id€,  which  well 
became  her  rosy  face  and  golden  hair;  her  high  dress  of  garnet-colored 
velvet  was  almost  hidden  beneath  a  large,  green,  cashmere  shawl.  The 
'young  Marchioness  de  Morinval,  who  was  also  very  pretty  and  elegant, 
was  seated  at  her  right.  Mr.  de  Montbron  occupied  the  front  seat  of  the 
carriage. 

Those  who  know  the  Parisian  world,  or  rather  that  imperceptible  frac- 
tion of  the  world  of  Paris  which  goes  every  fine,  sunny  day  to  the 
Champs- Elysees,  to  see  and  be  seen,  will  understand  that  the  presence  of 
Miidi  nioiselle  de  Cardoville  on  that  brilliant  promenade  was  an  extraor- 
(lir-ai'v  and  interesting  event. 

Tli("  irorld  (as  it  is  called)  could  hardly  believe  its  eyes,  on  seeing  this 
y  urg  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  possessed  of  princely  wealth,  and 
belonging  to  the  highest  nobility,  thus  prove  to  every  one,  by  this  a{> 
pearanco  in  public,  that  she  was  living  completely  free  and  independent, 
contrary  to  all  custom  and  received  notions  of  propriety.  This  kind  of 
emancipation  appeared  something  monstrous,  and  people  were  almost 
astonished  that  the  graceful  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  young  girl, 
ehould  belie  so  completely  the  calumnies  circulated  by  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier  and  her  friends,  with  regard  to  the  pretended  madness  of  her 
niece. 

Many  leans,  profiting  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Marchioness  de 
Morinval  or  Mr.  de  Montbron,  cunio  by  turns  to  pay  their  respects,  and 
rode  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  admirinc,  and,  perhaps,  hearing  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville;  she  surpassed  their  ex^iectations,  by  talking  with  her  usual 
grace  and  spirit.  Then  the  surprise  and  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
Wj4&t  iiOfd  at  first  been  blaincd  aa  an  almost  IneanQ  caprice,  was  now 
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voted  a  charming  originality,  and  it  onl}'  depended  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  herself,  to  be  declared  from  that  day  the  queen  of  elegance 
and  fashion. 

The  young  girl  understood  very  well  the  impression  she  had  made; 
she  felt  proud  and  happy,  for  she  thought  of  Djalma;  when  she  com- 
pared him  to  all  these  men  of  fashion,  her  happiness  was  the  more  in- 
creased. And,  in  fact,  these  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  never 
quitted  Paris,  or  had  ventured  at  most  as  far  as  Naples  or  Baden,  lool;.  - 
insigniticant  enough  by  the  side  of  Djalma,  who,  at  his  age,  ha  I  - 
many  times  commanded  and  combated  in  bloody  wars,  and  wtic 
reputation  for  courage  and  generosity,  mentioned  by  travelers  witf: 
admiration,  had  already  reached  from  India  to  Paris.  And  then,  ixnv 
could  these  charming  exquisites,  with  their  small  hats,  their  scanty  frock- 
coats,  and  tlieir  huge  cravats,  compare  with  the  Indian  prince,  whose 
graceful  and  manly  beauty  was  still  heightened  by  the  splendor  of  a 
costume,  at  once  so  rich  and  so  picturesque? 

On  this  happy  day,  all  was  joy  and  love  for  Adrienne.  The  sun,  set- 
ting in  a  splendidly  serene  sky,  flooded  the  promenade  with  its  golden 
light.  The  air  was  warm.  Carriages  and  horsemen  passed  and  repassed 
in  rapid  succession;  a  light  breeze  played  with  the  scarfs  of  the  women, 
and  the  plumes  in  their  bonnets;  ail  around  was  noise,  movement, 
sunshine. 

Adrienne,  leaning  back  in  her  carriage,  amused  herself  with  watching 
this  busy  scene,  all  sparkling  with  Parisian  luxury;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
this  brilliant  chaos,  she  saw  in  thought  the  mild,  melancholy  countenance 
of  Djalma — when  suddenly  something  fell  into  her  lap,  and  she  started. 

It  was  a  bunch  of  half-faded  violets.  At  the  same  instant  she  heard  a 
child's  voice  following  the  carriage,  and  saying: 

"For  the  love  of  God,  my  lady,  one  little  sou!" 

Adrienne  turned  her  head,  and  saw  a  poor  little  girl,  pale  and  wan, 
■with  mild,  sorrowful  features,  scarcely  covered  with  rags,  holding  out 
her  hand,  and  raising  her  eyes  in  supplication. 

Though  the  striking  contrast  of  extreme  misery  side  by  side  with  ex- 
treme luxury,  is  so  common  that  it  no  longer  excites  attention,  Adrienne 
■was  deeply  affected  by  it.  She  thought  of  La  Mayeux,  now,  perhaps,  the 
victim  of  frightful  destitution. 

"Ah!  at  least,  '  thought  the  young  girl,  "let  not  this  day  be  one  of 
happiness  for  me  alone!" 

She  leaned  from  the  carriage-window,  and  said  to  the  poor  child: 
"Have  you  a  mother,  my  dear?" 

■'No,  madame;  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  you?" 

"  No  one,  madame.  They  give  me  nosegays  to  sell,  and  I  must  bring 
uome  sous— or  thev  beat  me." 

"Poor  little  thing!" 

"A  sou,  my  good  lady— a  sou  for  the  love  of  God!"  said  the  chin:) 
continuing  to  follow  the  carriage,  which  was  then  moving  slowly. 

"My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  and  addressing  herself  to 
Mr.  de  Montbron,  "you  are  unfortunately  no  novice  at  an  elopement. 
Please  to  stretch  forth  your  arms,  take  up  that  child  with  both  hands, 
and  lift  her  into  the  carriage.  We  can  ride  her  between  Madame  de 
Morinval  and  myself;  and  we  can  drive  away  before  any  one  perceives 
this  audacious  act  of  violence." 

"What!"  said  the  count,  in  surprise.    "  You  wish " 

"  Yes;  I  beg  you  to  do  it." 

"What  a  folly!" 

"  Yesterday,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  treated  this  caprice  as  a  folly; 
but  to-day,"  said  Adrienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  word,  and 
glancing  at  Mr.  de  Montbron  with  a  significant  air,  ^^  to-day,  you  should 
■Qderstand  that  it  is  almost  a  duty." 
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"  Yes,  I  understand  you,  good  and  noble  heart!"  said  the  count,  witfe 
emotion;  whilst  Madame  de  Morinval,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's  love  for  Djalma,  looked  with  as  much  surprise  aa 
curiosity,  at  the  count  and  the  young  girl. 

Mr.  de  Montbron,  leaning  from  the  carriage,  stretched  out  his  arms 
toward  the  child,  and  said  to  her:  "  Give  me  your  two  hands,  little  girl." 

Though  much  astonished,  the  child  obeyed  mechanically,  and  held  out 
her  two  little  arms,  then  the  count  took  her  by  the  wrists,  and  lifted  her 
lightly  from  the  ground,  which  he  did  the  more  easily,  as  the  carriage 
was  very  low,  and  its  progress  by  no  means  rapid. 

More  stupefied  than  frightened,  the  child  said  not  a  word.  Adrienne 
and  Madame  de  Morinval  made  room  for  her  to  crouch  down  between 
them,  and  the  little  girl  was  .soon  hidden  beneath  the  shawls  of  the  two 
/oung  women. 

All  this  was  executed  so  quickly,  that  it  was  hardly  perceived  by  a  few 
persons  passing  in  the  side-avenues. 

"  Now,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adiienne,  radiant  with  pleasure,  "  let  a» 
make  off  at  once  with  our  prey." 

Mr.  de  Montbron  half  rose,  and  called  to  the  postilions:  "  Drive 
Jjome!"  and  the  four  horses  started  at  once  into  a  rapid  and  regular  trot. 

"  This  day  of  happiness  now  seems  consecrated,  and  my  luxury  is  ex- 
cused," thought  Adrienne;  "  till  I  can  again  meet  with  that  poor  La 
Mayeux,  and  from  this  day  I  will  make  every  exertion  to  find  her  out, 
her  place  will  at  least  not  be  quite  empty." 

There  are  often  strange  coincidences  in  life. 

At  the  moment  when  this  thought  of  La  Mayeux  crossed  the  mind  of 
Adrienne,  a  crowd  had  collected  in  one  of  the  side-avenues,  and  other 
persons  soon  ran  to  join  the  group. 

"Look,  uncle!"  said  Madame  de  Morinval;  " how  many  people  are 
Assembled  yonder.  What  can  it  be?  Shall  we  stop,  and  send  to  in- 
quire?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  but  youi-  curiosity  cannot  be  satisfied,"  said  the 
count,  di'awing  out  his  watch;  "  it  will  soon  be  six  o'clock,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  wild  beasts  begins  at  eight.  We  sliall  only  just  have  time 
to  go  home  and  dine.  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  my  dear  child?"  said  he 
to  Adrienne. 

"And  yours,  Julia?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  mar- 
ohioness. 

"  Oh,  certainly!"  answered  her  friend. 
'    "I  am  the  less  inclined  to  delay,"  resumed  the  count,  "as,  when  i 
have  taken  you  to  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  for 
half  an  hour  to  my  club,  to  ballot  for  Lord"  Campbell,  whom  I  propose." 

"  Then  Adrienne  and  I  will  be  left  alone  at  the  play,  uncle?" 

"  Your  husband  will  go  with  you,  I  suppose." 

"  True,  dear  uncle;  but  do  not  quite  leave  us  because  of  that." 

"Be  sure  I  shall  not;  for  I  am  as  curious  as  you  are  to  see  these  ter- 
rible animals,  and  the  famous  Morok,  the  incomparable  brute  tt;^er." 

A  few  minutes  after.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  carriage  had  left 
the  Champs- Ely  sees,  carrying  with  it  the  little  girl,  and  directing  its 
course  toward  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 

As  the  brilliant  equipage  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  crowd,  of 
which  we  before  have  spoken,  greatly  increased  about  one  of  the  large 
trees  in  the  ChanipsElysees,  and  expressions  of  pity  wore  heard  here 
and  there  amongHt  the  groups. 

A  lounger  approached  a  young  man  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  and 
Mid  to  him:  "  What  is  the  matter,  then?" 

"  They  say  It  is  a  poor  young  girl,  a  hnnchback,  that  has  fallen  from 
exhuuaiioQ." 

"A  hunchback!  Is  that  all?  There  will  always  be  enough  hunck 
iMvks,"  tiaid  the  lounger,  brutally,  with  a  cuarau  luugh. 
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"  Hunchback  or  not,  if  slie  dies  of  hunger,"  answered  the  young  man, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  indiguatiou,  "  it  will  be  no  less  sad — and 
there  is  really  nothing  to  laugh  at,  sir." 

"Die  of  hunger!  hahy  said  the  lounger,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  only  lazy  scoundrels,  that  will  not  work,  who  die  of  hunger.  And 
It  serves  them  right." 

"And  I  wager,  sir,  there  is  one  death  you  will  never  die  of,"  cried  the 
youn»  man,  mcensed  at  the  cruel  insolence  of  the  lounger. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  answered  the  other,  haughtily. 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  your  heart  is  not  likely  to  kill  you." 

"  Sir!"  cried  the  lounger,  in  an  angry  tone. 

"Well!  what,  sir?"  replied  the  young  man,  looking  full  in  his  face. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  lounger,  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and 
grumbling  as  he  sauntered  toward  an  orange-colored  cabriolet,  or 
which  was  emblazoned  an  enormous  coat-of-arms,  surmounted  by  a 
baron's  crest.  A  servant  in  green  livery,  ridiculously  laced  with  gold, 
was  standing  beside  the  horse,  and  did  not  perceive  his  master. 

"  Are  you  catching  flies,  fool?"  said  the  latter,  pushing  him  with  his 
cane. 

The  servant  turned  round  in  confusion. 

"  Sir,"  said  he. 

"  Will  you  never  learn  to  call  me  Monsieur  le  Baron,  rascal?"  cried  his 
master,  in  a  rage.     "  Open  the  door,  directly!" 

The  lounger  was  Mr.  Tripeaud,  the  manufacturtng  baron,  the  lynx, 
tie  stock-jobber.  The  poor  hunchback  was  La  Mayeux,  who  had,  in- 
deed, fallen  with  hunger  and  fatigue  whilst'on  her  way  to  Mademoiselle 
c.e  Cardoville's. 

The  unfortunate  creature  had  found  courage  to  brave  the  shame  of 
the  ridicule  she  so  much  feared,  by  returning  to  that  house  from  which 
she  was  a  voluntary  exile;  but  this  time  it  was  not  for  herself,  but  for 
her  sister  Cephyse — the  Qu  'en-Bacchanal — who  had  returned  to  Paris 
the  previous  day,  and  whom  La  Mayeux  now  sought,  through  the  means 
of  Adrienne,  to  rescue  from  a  dreadful  fate. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Two  hours  after  these  different  scenes  an  enormous  crowd  pressed 
round  the  doors  of  the  Porte-Saiut-Martin  to  witness  the  exercises  of 
Morok,  who  was  about  to  perform  a  mock-combat  witn  the  famous 
black  Panther  of  Java,  named  Death. 

Adrienne,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Madame  de  Morlnval,  now  stepped 
from  a  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the  theater.  They  were  to  be  joined 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  by  Mr.  de  Montbron,  whom  they  had 
dropped  in  passing,  at  his  club. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BEHIND   THE   CURTAIN. 

TBtB  immense  theater  of  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  was  filled  by  an  impa- 
tient assembly. 

As  Mr.  de  Montbron  had  truly  said  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  aU 
J%tm  crowded  with  eager  curiosity  to  the  performance  of  Morok.  The 
beast-tamer  had  of  course  given  up  entirely  his  little  traffic  in  devotional 
toys,  which  brought  him  such  large  profits,  when  at  the  inn  of  the  White 
Falcon,  near  Leipsic;  and  he  had  laid  aside  the  great  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  surprising  effect  of  his  sudden  conversion.  This  worn-out 
machinery  would  not  have  ivorked  at  Paris. 

Morok  was  dressing  in  one  of  the  actors'  rooms,  which  had  been 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Over  his  coat  of  mail,  and  the  armor  on  his  legs 
and  arms,  he  wore  wide  red  trousers,  confined  at  the  ankles  by  rings  of 
gilt  copper.  His  long  caftan  of  figured  stuff,  gold,  black  and  purple,  was 
likewise  confined  at  the  waist  and  wrists,  by  broad  bands  of  gilt  metal, 

(' 
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This  somber  costume  increased  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  beast-tanlef. 
His  bushy,  yellow  beard  flowed  down  his  breast;  and  he  was  occupied 
in  rolling  a  long  piece  of  white  muslin  round  a  tightly-fitting  red  cap. 
A  devout  prophet  in  Germany,  an  actor  at  Paris,  Morok,  like  his 
employers,  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  suit  himself  to  circumstances. 

Seated  in  a  corner  of  the  dressing-room,  and  contemplating  this  man 
witli  a  sort  of  stupid  admiration,  was  Jacques  Rennepont,  commonly 
called  Couche-tout-Nu.  Since  the  day  when  Mr.  Hardy's  factory  hail 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  Jacques  had  not  quitted  Morok,  and  passed  the 
nights  in  excesses,  which  bad  no  baneful  effects  upon  the  iron  constitu- 
tion of  tiie  beast-tamer.  In  the  features  of  Jacques,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  alteration  was  perceptible;  his  hollow  cheeks,  his  marble  paleness, 
his  eyes,  by  turns  dull  and  heavy,  or  gleaming  vrith  lurid  fire,  betrayed 
the  ravages  of  debauchery:  his  parched  lips  were  almost  constantly 
pressed  into  a  bitter  and  sardonic  smile.  His  spirit,  formerly  so  gay  and 
sanguine,  still  struggled  feebly  against  the  besotting  influence  of 
habitual  intoxication.  Unfitted  for  labor,  no  longer  unable  to  forego 
gross  pleasures,  Jacques  sought  to  drown  in  wine  the  few  virtuous  teel- 
ings  which  he  still  possessed,  and  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  accept  without 
shame  the  large  dole  of  sensual  gratifications  proffered  to  him  by  Morok, 
who  paid  all  the  expenses  of  their  orgies,  but  never  gave  him  money,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  completely  dependent  on  him. 

After  gazing  at  Morok  for  some  time  in  amazement,  Jacques  said  to 
him  in  a  familiar  t<fne:  "  Well,  yours  is  a  famous  trade;  you  may  boast 
that,  at  this  moment,  there  are  not  two  men  Uke  you  in  the  whole 
world.    That's  flattering.    It's  a  pity  you  don'*,  keep  to  this  fiue  trade." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  the  conspiracy,  in  whose  honor  you  make  me  keep  it  up  all  day 
and  all  night,  how  is  that  going  on?" 

"  It  is  working,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come;  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
have  you  always  at  hand,  till  the  great  day.    Do  you  complain?" 

"Hang  it,  no:'  said  Jacques.  "  VVhat  could  I  do?  Burnt  up  with 
brandy  as  1  am,  if  I  wished  to  work,  I've  no  longer  the  strength  to  do  so. 
I  have  not,  like  you,  a  head  of  marble,  and  a  body  ot  iron;  but  as  for 
fuddling  myself  with  gunpowder,  instead  of  anything  else,  that'll  do 
fo;  me;  I'm  only  fit  for  that  work,  now — and  then,  it  will  drive  away 
thought." 

"  Of  what  kind?" 

"  You  know,  that  when  I  do  think,  I  think  only  of  one  thing,"  said 
Jacqnes,  gloomily. 

"The  Queen-Bacchanal?— still?"  said  Morok,  in  a  disdainful  tone. 

"  Always — a  I'nle;  when  I  shall  think  of  her  no  longer,  I  shall  be  dead 
— or  stupefied.     Demon!" 

"  You  were  never  better  or  more  intelligent,  fool!"  replied  Morok, 
fastening  his  turban. 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted.     Goliah  entered  hastily. 

The  gigantic  form  of  this  Hercules  had  increa.sed  in  width.  He  was 
habited  like  Alcides;  his  enormous  limbs,  furrnwcd  with  veins  as  thick 
as  wliipcord,  were  covered  with  a  close-fitting,  flesh-colored  garment,  to 
which  a  pair  of  red  drawers  formed  a  strong  contrast. 

"  Why  do  you  rush  in  like  a  storm?"  said  Morok. 

"  There's  a  ]ir('tty  storm  in  the  house;  they  are  beginning  to  get  im- 
patient, and  are  caliing  out  like  madmen.     But  if  that  were  all!" 

"  Well,  what  else?" 

"  Dt'uth  will  not  be  able  to  play  this  evening." 

Morok  turned  quickly  round.  He  seemed  uneasy.  "  Why  so?"  h* 
exclaimed. 

"  I  have  just  Pcen  her;  she*  crouching  at  the  bottom  of  her  car*;  hew 
ears  lie  so  close  to  her  head,  ;L  ©oks  us  if  they  had  been  cut  off.  You 
know  wbut  that  meaus." 
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"Is  that  all?"  said  Morok,  turning  to  the  glass  to  complete  his  head- 
dress. 

"  It's  quite  enough;  she's  in  one  of  her  fits  of  rage.  Since  that  night. 
In  Germany,  when  she  ripped  up  the  old  hack  of  a  white  horse,  I've  not 
Been  her  look"  so  savage;  her  eyes  shine  like  two  burning  candles." 

"  Then  she  must  have  her  fine  collar  on,"  said  Morok,  quietly. 

"  Her  fine  collar?" 

"  Yes,  her  spring-collar." 

"And  I  must  be  lady's-maid,"  said  the  giant.  "A  nice  toilet  to 
attend  to!" 

"  Hold  your  tongue!" 

*'  That's  not  all! "  continued  Goliah,  hesitating. 

"  yVhat  more?" 

•'  1  might  as  well  tell  you,  at  once." 

"Will  you  speak?" 

"Well!— he  is  here." 

"  Who?  stupid  brute!" 

"The  Englishman!" 

Morok  shuddered;  his  arms  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  Jacques  was 
struck  with  the  paleness  and  troubled  countenance  of  the  beast-tamer. 

"  The  Englishman! — you  have  seen  him?"  cried  Morok,  addressing 
Goliah.     "  You  are  quite  sure?" 

"  Quite  sure.  I  was  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain;  I  saw 
him  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes — he  wishes  to  see  things  close:  he's  easy 
to  recognize,  with  his  pointed  forehead,  his  large  nose,  and  his  round 
ej'eci." 

Morok  shuddered  again.  This  man,  usually  so  fierce  and  unmoved, 
appeared  to  be  more  and  more  agitated,  and  so  alarmed,  that  Jacques 
said  to  him:  "  Who  is  this  Englishman?" 

"  He  has  followed  me  from  Strasburg,  where  he  fell  in  with  me,"  said 
Morok,  with  visible  dejection.  "  He  traveled  with  his  own  horses,  by 
ehort  stages,  as  I  did:  stopping  where  I  stopped,  so  as  never  to  miss  ona 
of  my  exhibitions.  But  two  days  before  I  arrived  at  Paris,  he  left  me — • 
I  thought  I  was  rid  of  him,"  said  Morok,  with  a  sigh. 

"Rid  of  him? — how  you  talk!"  replied  Jacques,  surprised;  "such  a 
good  customer,  such  an  admirer!" 

"Yes,"  said  Morok,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated;  "this  wretch 
has  wagered  an  enormous  sum,  that  I  shall  be  devoured  in  his  presence, 
during  one  of  my  exercises;  he  hopes  to  win  his  wager — that  is  why  he 
follows  me  about." 

Couche-tout-Nu  found  the  idea  of  the  Englishman  so  amusingly  eccen- 
tric, that,  for  the  first  time  since  a  very  long  period,  he  burst  into  a 
peal  of  hearty  laughter. 

Morok,  pale  with  rage,  rushed  toward  him  with  so  menacing  an  air, 
that  Goliah  was  obliged  to  interpose. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Jacques,  "don't  be  angry;  if  it  is  serious,  I  will 
not  laugh  any  more." 

Morok  was  appeased,  and  said  to  Couche-tout-Nu,  in  a  hoarse  voice: 
"Do  you  think  me  a  coward?" 

"No,  by  Heaven!" 

"  Well!  and  yet  this  Englishman,  with  his  grotesque  face,  frightens  me 
more  than  my  tiger  or  my  panther!" 

"You  say  so,  and  I  believe  it,"  replied  Jacques;  "but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  presence  of  this  man  should  alarm  you." 

"But,  consider,  dull  knave!"  cried  Morok,  "  that,  obliged  to  watch  in- 
cessantly the  least  movement  of  the  ferocious  beast,  whom  I  keep  ic 
subjection  by  my  gestures  and  my  looks,  there  is  something  terrible  in 
knowing  that  two  eyes  are  there — always  there — fixed— waiting  till  the 
least  absence  of  mind  shall  expose  me  to  be  tgrn  in  pieces  by  the  ani* 
Wftisl" 
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"  Now,  I  understand,"  said  Jacques.'shuddering'in  his  turn.  *'  It  Is  t«^ 
rible." 

"  Yes;  for  once  there,  though  I  may  not  see  this  cursed  Englishman,  I 
fancy  I  have  his  two  round  eyes,  fixed  and  wide  open,  always  before  me. 
My  tiger  Cain  once  nearly  mutilated  my  arm,  when  my  attention  was 
drawn  away  by  this  Englishman,  whom  the  deril  take!  Blood  and 
thunder!"  cried  Morok;  "this  man  will  be  fatal  tome."  And  Morok 
paced  the  room  in  great  agitation. 

"Besides,  Death  has  her  ears  close  to  her  skull,"  said  Goliah,  brutally, 
*'  If  you  persist— mind,  I  tell  you— the  Englishman  will  win  his  wager  thia 
evening." 

"Go  away,  brute! — don't  break  my  head  with  your  confounded  pr*» 
dictions,"  cried  Morok;  "go  and  prepare  Death's  collar." 

"  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste;  you  wish  the  panther  to  taste  you,'*  said 
the  giant,  walking  heavily  away,  after  this  pleasantry. 

"But  if  you  feel  these  fears,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu,  "  why  do  you  not 
say  that  the  panther  is  ill?" 

Morok  shrugged  his  shouldei^,  and  replied  with  a  sort  of  feverish  fe- 
rocity: "  Have  j'ou  ever  heard  of  the  fierce  pleasure  of  the  gamester,  who 
stakes  his  honor,  his  life,  upon  a  card?  Well,  I  too — in  these  daily  exhi- 
bitions where  my  life  is  at  stake  -I  find  a  wild,  fierce  pleasure  in  braving 
death,  before  a  "crowded  assemWy,  shuddering  and  terrified  at  my  au- 
dacity. Yes,  even  in  the  fear  with  -^bich  tliis  Englishman  inspires  me,  I 
find,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  terrible  oxcitement,  which  I  abhor,  and  which 
yet  subjugates  me." 

At  this  moment  the  manager  entered  the  room,  and  interrupted  the 
bckst-tamer.  "  May  we  give  the  signal,  Mr.  Morok?"  said  the  manager. 
"  The  overture  will  not  last  above  ten  minutes." 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Morok. 

"  The  commissary  of  police  has  just  now  given  orders  that  the  double- 
chain  of  the  panther,  and  the  iron  ring  riveted  to  the  floor  of  the  stage, 
at  the  end  of  the  cavern  in  the  foreground,  shall  be  again  examined;  and 
everything  has  been  reported  quite  secure." 

"  Yes — secure — except  for  me,"  murmurs  the  beast-tamer. 

"  So,  Mr.  Morok,  the  signal  may  be  given?" 

"  The  signal  may  be  given,"  replied" Morok.  And  the  manager  went 
out. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   RISE  OF   THE    CURTAIN. 

The  usual  signal  sounded  with  solemnity  behind  the  curtain;  the 
overture  began,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 

The  interior  of  the  theater  offered  a  very  animated  coiip  deceit.  With 
the  exception  of  two  stage-boxes  even  with  tlie  dress-circle,  one  to  the 
left,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the  audience,  every  seat  was  occupied. 

A  great  number  of  very  elegant  women,  attracted,  as  is  always  the 
case,  by  the  strange  wildness  of  the  spectacle,  filled  the  boxes.  The 
stalls  were  crowded  by  most  of  the  young  men  who,  in  the  morning,  had 
traveled  on  horseback  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  observations  which  passed  from  one  stall  to  the  other,  will  give 
•ome  idea  of  their  conversation. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  there  wouM  not  be  so  crowded  or 
fashionable  an  audience  to  witness  Athalie."* 

"  Undoubtedly.  What  is  the  beggarly  howling  of  an  actor,  compared 
to  the  roaring  of  the  lion?" 

,  "  I  cannot  understand  how  the  authorities  can  pcmit 'his  Mopok  to 
fasten  his  panther  with  a  chain  to  an  iron  ring,  in  tbo  corner  ©f  tlw 
Stage.    If  tne  chain  were  to  break?" 

*  Racine's  groat  traged7. 
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"Talking  of  broken  chains — there's  the  little  Madame  de  Blinville, 
who  is  no  tigress.     Do  you  see  her  in  the  second  tier,  opposite?" 

"It  suits  lier  very  well  to  have  broken,  as  you  say,  the  marriage 
chain;  she  looks  very  well  this  season." 

"Ah!  there  is  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Saint  Prix;  all  the  fashion  is 
here  to-night — I  don't  speak  of  ourselves." 

"  It's  a  true  Opera-night — what  a  festive  scene!" 

"  Well,  after  all,  people  do  well  to  amuse  themselves;  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  for  long." 

"Why  so?" 

"  If  the  cholera  were  to  come  to  Paris?" 

"Ah!  nonsense!" 

'*  Do  j/ou  believe  in  the  cholera?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do!  He's  coming  from  the  North,  with  a  walklng-stlolc 
under  his  arm." 

"  The  devil  take  him  on  the  road!  don't  let  us  see  his  green  visage 
here." 

"  They  say  he's  at  London." 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  him!" 

"Come,  let  us  talk  of  something  else;  it  may  be  a  weakness,  if  you 
plea.se,  but  I  call  this  a  dull  subject." 

"  I  believe  you." 

"Ah!  gentlemen — I  am  not  mistaken — no — it  Is  she!" 

"  Who,  then?" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville!  She  is  coming  into  the  stage-box  with 
Morinval  and  his  wife.  It  is  a  complete  resuscitation;  this  morning  ip 
the  Champs-Elysees;  in  the  evening,  here." 

"  Faith,  you  are  right!    It  is  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.*' 

"  Good  Heaven!  how  beautiful  she  is!" 

"  Lend  me  your  opera-giass." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"  Exquisite — dazzling!" 

"  And  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  wit,  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  high  birth,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and — 
free  as  air." 

.    "  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  that,  provided  it  pleased  her,  I  might  be  to-mor- 
row— or  even  to-day — the  happiest  of  men." 

"  It  is  enoiigh  to  "turn  one's  brain." 

"I  am  told  that  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou  is  like  an  enchanted 
palace;  a  great  deal  is  said  about  a  bath-room  and  bedrooom,  worthy  of 
the  Arabian  Nights." 

"  And  free  as  air — I  come  back  to  that." 

"  Ah!  if  I  were  in  her  place!" 

"My  levity  would  be  quite  shocking." 

"  Ah!  gentlemen,  what  a  happy  man  will  he  be  who  is  loved  first!" 

"  You  think,  then,  that  she  will  have  many  lovers?" 

' '  Being  as  free  as  air ' ' 

"  All  the  boxes  are  full,  except  the  stage-box  opposite  to  that  in 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  seated.  Happy  the  occupiers  of 
that  box!'* 

"  Did  you  see  the  English  ambassador's  lady  in  the  dress-circle  ?" 

"And  the  Princess  d'Alvimar — what  an  enormous  nosegay!" 

•'  I  should  like  to  know  the  name — of  that  nosegay." 

"Oh! — it's  Germigny." 

"  How  flattering  for  the  lions  and  tigers,  to  attract  so  fashionable  an 
audience!" 

"  Do  you  notice,  gentlemen,  bow  all  the  women  are  st&ring  at  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville!" 

"She  makes  a  sensation." 

"  She  is  Tight  to  show  herself;  they  gave  her  out  as  m«,<J." 
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t'  Alj!  gentlemen,  what  a  capital  face!" 

"  Where,  where?" 

"There— in  the  small  box  beneath  Mademoise'flo  de  CardOTiUe.* 

"It's  a  Nuremburg  nutcracker." 

"It's  a  wooden  man." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  round,  staring  eyes?*" 

"And  the  nose!"  ! 

"And  the  forehead!"  1 

"  It's  a  caricature." 

"  Silence,  gentlemen!  the  curtain  rises." 

And,  in  fact,  the  curtain  rose. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  or  that 
which  is  to  follow. 

The  lower  stage-box,  to  the  left  of  the  audience,  was  divided  into  two 
parts;  in  one  division  were  several  persons,  who  had  been  refeiT«d  to  by 
the  young  men  in  the  stalls. 

The  other  division,  next  to  the  stage,  was  occupied  hy  the  Englishman, 
the  eccentric  and  portentous  bettor,  whose  presence  inspireo  Morok  with 
so  much  dread. 

It  would  require  the  rare  and  fantastic  genius  of  Hoffman,  to  describe 
worthily  that  countenance,  at  once  grotesque  and  frightful,  as  it  stood 
out  from  the  dark  background  of  the  box. 

The  Englishman  was  about  fifty  years  old;  his  forehead  was  quite  bald, 
and  of  a  conical  shape;  beneath  this  forehead,  surmounted  by  eyebrows 
like  circumflex  accents,  glittered  two  large,  green  eyes,  remarkably, 
round  and  staring,  and  set  very  close  to  a  hooked  nose,  extremely  sharp 
and  prominent;  a  chin  like  that  of  the  old  fashioned  nutcrackers,  was 
half  hidden  by  a  wide  and  ample  white  cravat,  as  stiffly  starched  as  the 
round- cornered  shirt-collar,  which  nearly  touched  his  ears.  The  face 
was  exceedingly  thin  and  bonj',  and  yet  the  complexion  was  high-colored, 
approaching  to  purple;  which  made  the  bright  green  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  white  of  the  other  part  of  the  eyes,  still  more  conspicuous.  The 
mouth,  which  was  very  wide,  sometimes  whistled  inaudibly  the  tune  of 
a  Scotch  jig  (always  the  same  tune),  sometimes  was  slightly  curled  with  a 
sardonic  smile.. 

The  Englishman  was  dressed  with  extreme  precision;  his  blue  coat, 
with  bright  buttons,  displayed  his  spotless  waistcoat,  snowy  white  as 
his  ample  cravat;  his  shirt  was  fastened  with  two  magnificent  rubies, 
and  his  patrician  hands  were  carefully  clad  in  kid  gloves. 

To  any  one  who  knew  the  eccentric  and  cruel  desire  which  attracted 
this  man  to  every  representation,  his  grotesque  face  became  almost  ter- 
rific, instead  of  exciting  ridicule;  and  it  was  easy  to  understand  the 
dread  experienced  by  Morok,  at  the  sight  of  those  great,  .staring,  round 
eyes,  which  appeared  to  watch  for  the  death  of  the  beast-tamer  (and  what 
a  horrible  death!)  with  unshaken  confidence. 

Above  the  dark  box  of  the  Englislnnan,  and  affording  a  graceful  con- 
trast, were  seated  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Morinval,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  The  latter  was  placed  next  to  the  stage.  Her  head  was 
uncovered,  and  she  wore  a  dress  of  sky-blue  China  crape,  ornamented  at 
the  bo.som  With  a  drop-brooch  of  the  finest  oriental  pearls— nothing 
more;  and  Adrleiuie,  tlnis  attired,  wns  eharniintc.  She  held  in  her  hand 
an  enormous  bouquet,  composed  of  the  rarest  flowers  of  India;  the 
ttephanoth  and  the  (janlmia  mingled  the  dead  white  of  their  blossoms 
with  the  purple  hilAsruK  and  amnri/lliH  of  Java. 

Madame  de  Morinval,  seattsd  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  box,  was 
drea.«(ed  with' equal  taste  and  simplirity;  Monwieurde  Morinval,  a  fair  and 
very  liandsome  younij  man,  of  elegant  appearance,  was  behind  tba 
two  ladies.     Mr.  de  Mnnthron  was  expected  to  arrive  every  moment. 

Thw  reader  will  yleuse  to  recoil^  that  the  stage-box  to  the  right  of 

*   1 
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thft  audience,  Opposite  to  the  box  containing  Adrienne,  had  remained,  tlH 
then,  quite  empty. 

The  stage  represented  one  of  the  gigantic  forests  of  India.  In  the 
background,  tall  exotic  trees  rose  in  spiral  or  spreading  forms,  among 
anguTar  masses  of  perpendicular  rocks,  with  here  and  there  glimpses  of 
a  tropical  sky.  The  side-.scenes  formed  tul'ts  of  trees,  interspersed  with 
rocks;  and  at  the  side  which  was  immediately  beneath  Adricnne's  box, 
appeared  the  irregular  opening  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  cavern,  roun< 
which  were  heaped  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as  if  thrown  together  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature. 

This  scenery,  full  of  wild  and  savage  grandeur,  was  wonderfully  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  make  the  illusion  as  complete  as  possible;  the  footlightf 
were  lowered,  and,  being  covered  with  a  purple  shade,  t'^rew  over  tht'- 
landscape  a  subdued  and  reddish  light,  which  increased  IKe  gloomy  a.fl'' 
startling  effect  of  the  whole. 

Adrienne,  leaning  forward  from  the  box,  with  cheeks  iXi^atXy  co'iamA^ 
sparkling  eyes,  and  throbbing  heart,  sought  to  trace  f  i  this  scene  tli^ 
solitary  forest,  described  by  the  traveler  who  had  eu  ygized  Djalma' 
generosity  and  courage,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  a  -ferocious  tigress 
to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  black  slave. 

And,  in  fact,  chance  coincided  wonderfully  with  t1  ©  recollections  o. 
the  young  girl.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  tho  scenery,  and  th' 
thoughts  it  awakened  in  her  heart,  she  paid  no  attcjition  to  what  wa 
passing  in  the  house. 

And  yet,  something  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  was  taking  place  ii 
the  opposite  stage-box. 

The  door  of  this  box  opened. 

A  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  of  a  yellow  complexion,  entered; 
he  was  clothed  after  the  Indian  fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  orange  silk, 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  green  sash,  and  he  wore  a  small  white  tur- 
ban. He  placed  two  chairs  at  the  front  of  the  box,  and,  having  glanced 
round  the  house  for  a  moment,  he  started,  his  black  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  went  out  quickly. 

That  man  was  Faringhea. 

His  apparition  caused  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  curiosity  in  the  theater; 
the  majority  of  the  spectators  not  having,  like  Adrienne,  a  thousand 
reasons  for  being  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  picturesque  scene. 

The  public  attention  was  still  more  excited  when  they  saw  the  box, 
which  Faringhea  had  just  left,  entered  by  a  young  man  of  rare  beauty, 
also  dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  white  cashmere  with 
flowing  sleeves,  with  a  scarlet  turban,  striped  with  gold,  on  his  head,  and 
a  sash  to  correspond,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long  dagger,  glittering  with 
precious  stones. 

This  young  man  was  Djalma. 

For  an  instant  he  remained  standing  at  the  door,  and  cast  a  look  of  in- 
difference upon  the  immense  theater,  crowded  with  people;  then,  step- 
ping forward  with  a  majestic  and  tranquil  air,  the  prince  seated  himself 
negligently  on  one  of  the  chairs;  and,  turning  his  bead  in  a  few  moments 
toward  the  entrance,  appeared  surprised  at  not  seeing  some  person  whom 
he  doubtless  expected. 

This  person  appeared  at  length;  the  boxkeeper  had  been  assisting  her 
to  take  off  her  cloak. 

She  was  a  charming,  fair-haired  girl,  attired  with  more  splendor  than 
taste,  in  a  dress  of  white  silk,  with  broad,  cherry-colored  stripes,  made 
immodestly  low,  and  with  short  sleeves;  a  large  bow  of  cherry-colored 
ribbon  was  placed  on  each  side  of  her  light  hair,  and  set  off  the  prettiest, 
fiorightliest,  most  willful  little  face  in  the  world. 

The  reader  must  already  have  recognized  Rose-Pompon.  Her  pretty 
arms  were  partly  covered  by  long  white  gloves,  and  ridiculously  loaded 
with  bracelets;  in  her  baud  she  carried  aa  eaormous  bouquet  of  roses, 
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Far  from  imitating  the  calm  demeanor  of  Djalma,  Rose-Pom  poB 
skipped  into  the  box,  moved  the  chair  about  noisily,  and  fidgeted  on 
her  seat  for  some  time,  to  display  her  fine  dress;  then,  without  being  in 
the  least  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  the  brilliant  assembly,  she,  with 
a  little  coquettish  air,  held  htr  bouquet  toward  Djalma,  that  he  might  smell 
it,  and  appeared  finally  to  establish  herself  on  her  seat. 

Faringhea  «ame  in,  shut  the  door  of  the  box,  and  seated  himself  be» 
hind  the  prince. 

Adrienne,  still  completely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Indian 
forest,  and  in  her  own  sweet  thoughts,  had  not  observed  the  new-comers. 

As  she  was  turning  her  head  completely  toward  the  stage,  and  Djalma 
could  not,  for  the  moment,  see  even  her  profile,  he,  ou  his  side,  had  not 
recognized  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DEATH. 

The  sort  of  libretto,  in  which  was  introduced  the  combat  of  Morok 
with  the  black  panther,  was  so  unmeaning,  that  the  majority  of  the 
audience  paid  no  attention  to  it,  reserving  all  their  interest  for  the  scene 
in  which  the  brute-tamer  was  tt  make  his  appearance. 

This  indifference  of  the  public  explains  the  curiosity  excited  in  the 
theater  by  the  arrival  of  Faringhea  and  Djalma— a  curiosity  which  ex- 
pressed itself  (as  at  this  day,  when  the  Arabs  appear  in  public)  by  a 
slight  murmur  and  general  movement  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  sprightly  and  pretty  face  of  Rose-Pompon,  alwaj's  charming,  in 
spite  of  her  singularly  staring  dress,  in  style  so  ridiculous  for  such  a 
theater,  and  her  light  and  familiar  manner  toward  the  handsome  Indian 
who  accompanied  her,  increased  and  animated  the  general  surprise,  fof, 
at  this  moment,  Rose-Pompon,  yielding  without  reserve  to  a  movement 
of  teasing  coquetry,  had  held  up,  as  we  have  already  stated,  her  large 
boiiqicet  of  roses  to  the  nose  of  Djalma.  But  the  prince,  at  sight  of  the 
landscape  which  reminded  him  of  his  country,  instead  of  appearing  sen- 
sible to  this  pretty  provocation,  remained  for  some  minutes  as  in  a 
dream,  with  his  eyes  lixed  upon  the  stage.  Then  Rose-Pompon  began  to 
beat  time  on  the  front  of  the  box  with  her  bouquet,  whilst  the  somewhat 
too  visible  movement  of  her  pretty  shoulders  showed  that  this  devoted 
dancer  was  thitikiug  of  the  full-blown  tulip,  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
more  lively  strain. 

Placed  directly  opposite  the  box  in  which  Faringhea,  Djalma,  and 
Rose-Pompon  had  just  taken  their  seats,  Madame  de  Morinval  soon  per- 
ceived the  arrival  of  these  two  personages,  and  particularly  the  eccentric 
coquetries  of  Rosc-Pcmipon.  Immediately,  the  young  marchioness, 
leaning  over  toward  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  was  still  absorbed 
In  memories  ineffable,  said  to  her,  laughing:  "  My  dear,  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  performance  is  not  upon  the  stage.  Look  jusl 
opposite." 

"  Just  opposite?"  repeated  Adrienne,  mechanically;  and,  turning  to- 
ward Madame  de  Morinval  with  an  air  of  surprise,  she  glanced  in  the 
direction  pointed  out. 

She  looked— what  did  she  see?— Djalma  seated  by  the  side  of  a  young 
woman,  who  was  familiarly  offering  to  his  sense  of  smell  the  perfume  of 
hor  bovqiid. 

Amazed,  strtick  almost  literally  to  the  heart,  as  by  an  electric  shock, 
Hwlft,  sharp,  and  painful,  Adrienne  became  deadly  pale.  From  instinct, 
she  snut  her  eyes  for  a  second,  in  order  not  to  »fe — aa  men  try  to  ward  off 
the  danger,  which,  having  once  dealt  the  blow,  threatens  to  strike  again. 
Then  suddenly,  to  this  feeling  of  gri(>f  succeeded  a  reflection,  terrible 
both  to  her  love  and  to  her  wounded  pride. 

"  Djalma  Is  present  with  thi*  woman,  aud  be  must  bare  reoelred  m/ 
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letter,"  she  eald  to  herself — "my  lotter,  wherein  he  was  informed  of  the 
happiness  that  awaited  him." 

At  the  thoufjht  of  this  cruel  outrage,  a  blush  of  shame  and  indigna- 
tion displaced  Adrieimc's  ptilciiess.  who,  overwhelmed  by  this  sad  reality, 
said  to  herself:  "  Rodin  did  not  deceive  me." 

We  abandon  all  idea  of  picturing  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  certain 
^notions  which  in  a  moment  may  torture — may  kill  you  in  the  space  of 
a  minute.  Thus  Adrienne  had  been  precipitated  from  the  most  radiant 
happiness  to  the  lowest  depths  of  an  abyss  of  the  most  heart-rending 
grief,  in  less  than  a  second;  for  a  second  had  hardly  elapsed  before  she 
replied  to  Madame  de  Morinral:  "  What  is  there,  then,  so  curious,  oppo- 
site to  us,  my  dear  Julia?" 

This  evasive  question  gave  Adrienne  time  to  recover  her  self-posses- 
Bion.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  thick  folds  of  hair  which  almost  entirely 
concealed  her  cheeks,  the  rapid  and  sudden  changes  from  pale  to  red 
escaped  the  notice  of  Madame  de  Morinval,  who  gayly  replied:  "  What, 
my  dear,  do  you  not  perceive  those  Indians  who  have  just  entered  the  box 
Immediately  opposite  to  ours?    There,  just  before  us!" 

"Tes,  I  see  them;  but  what  then?"  replied  Adrienne,  in  a  firm  tone. 

"And  don't  you  observe  anything  remarkable?"  said  the  marchioness. 

"Don't  be  too  hard,  ladies,"  laughingly  interposed  the  marquis;  "we 
ought  to  allow  these  poor  foreigners  some  little  indulgence.  They  are 
ignorant  as  to  our  manners  and  habits:  were  it  not  for  that,  they  would 
never  appear  in  the  face  of  all  Paris,  in  such  doubtful  company." 

"Indeed,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "their  simplicity  i5 
touching;  we  must  pity  them." 

"  And,  unfortunately,  the  girl  is  charming,  with  her  low  dress  and  bare 
arras,"  said  the  marchioness;  "  she  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen at  most.     Look  at  her,  my  dear  Adrienne;  what  a  pity!" 

"  It  is  one  of  your  charitable  days,  my  dear  Julia,"  answered  Adrienne; 
"  we  are  to  pity  the  Indians,  to  pity  this  creature — pray,  whom  else  are 
■we  to  pity?" 

"We  will  not  pity  that  handsome  Indian  in  his  red  and  gold  turban," 
said  the  marquis,  laughing,  "for,  if  this  goes  on,  the  girl  with  the  cher- 
ry-colored ribbons  will  be  giving  him  a  kiss.  See  how  she  leans  toward 
her  sultan." 

"They  are  very  amusing,"  said  the  marchioness,  sharing  the  hilarity 
of  her  husband,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pompon  through  an  opera- 
glass;  then  she  resumed  in  about  a  minute,  addressing  herself  to 
Adrienne:  "  I  am  quite  certain  of  one  thing.  Notwithstanding  her  giddy 
airs,  that  girl  is  very  fond  of  her  Indian.  I  just  saw  a  look,  that  ex- 
presses a  great  deal." 

"  Why  so  much  penetration,  my  dear  Julia?"  said  Adrienne,  mildly; 
"  what  interest  have  we  to  read  the  heart  of  this  young  girl?" 

"Why,  if  she  loves  her  sultan,  she  is  quite  in  the  right,"  said  the 
marquis,  looking  through  his  opera-glass  in  turn;  "  for,  in  my  whole  life, 
I  never  saw  a  more  handsome  fellow  than  that  Indian.  I  can  only  catch 
his  side-face,  but  the  profile  is  pure  and  fine  as  an  antique  cameo.  Do 
you  not  think  so,  mademoiselle?"  added  the  marquis,  leaning  toward 
Adrienne.  "  Of  course,  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  art  that  I  pei-mit  myself 
to  ask  you  the  question." 

"As  a  work  of  art,"  answered  Adrienne,  "it  is  certainly  very  fine." 

"But  see!"  said  the  marchioness;  "how  impertinent  the  little  creature 
is! — She  is  actually  spyinsr  at  us." 

"  Well!"  said  the  msBrquis;  "  and  she  is  actually  laying  her  hand  quite 
nncerem.oniously  on^  the  shoulder  of  her  Indian,  to  make  him  share,  no 
doubt,  in  her  admiration  of  you  ladies." 

In  fact,  Djalma,  until  now,  occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
scene  which  reminded  him  of  his  country,  had  remained  insensible  to 
tbe  enticements  of  Rose-Pompon,  and  had  not  yet  perceived  Adrienne,' 
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"Well  now!"  said  Bose-Pompon,  throwing  herself  abotH  »n  front  *f 
the  box,  and  continuing  tp  stare  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  for  it 
was  she,  and  not  the  marchioness,  who  now  drew  her  attention;  "  that  is 
something  quite  out  of  the  common  way — a  pretty  woman  with  red  hair; 
but  such  a  sweet  red,  it  must  be  owned.     Look,  Prince  Charming P^ 

And  so  saying,  she  strucli  Djalma  lightly  on  the  shoulder;  he  started  at 
these  words,  turned  round,  and  for  the  first  time  perceived  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville. 

Though  he  had  been  almost  prepared  for  this  meeting,  the  prince  was 
so  violently  afifected  by  it,  that  he  was  about  involuntarily  to  rise,  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion;  but  he  felt  the  iron  hand  of  Faringhea. 
laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  heard  him  whisper  in  Ifiridostanat  : 
"  Courage!  and  by  to-morrow  she  will  be  at  your  feet." 

And,  as  Djalma  still  struggled  to  rise,  the  half-caste  added,  to  restrain 
him:  "Just  now  she  grew  pale  and  red  with  jealousy.  No  weakness,  or 
all  is  lost!"  , 

"So!  there  you  are  again,  talking  your  dreadful  gibberish,"  said  Rose- 
Pompon,  turning  round  toward  Faringhea.  "  First  of  all,  it  is  not  polite; 
and  then  this  language  is  so  odd,  that  one  might  suppose  you  were  crack- 
ing nuts." 

"  I  spoke  of  you  to  my  master,"  said  the  half-caste;  "  he  is  preparing 
a  surprise  for  you." 

"A  surprise?  oh!  that  is  different.  Only  make  haste — do  you  hear, 
Prince  CJianning  P''  added  she,  looking  tenderly  at  Djalma. 

"  My  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  hollow  voice  to  Faringhea, 
still  using  the  language  of  India. 

"  And  to-morrow  it  will  bound  with  joy  and  love,"  answered  the  half- 
caste.  "  It  is  only  by  disdain  that  you  can  conquer  a  proud  woman. 
To-morrow,  1  tell  you,  she  will  be  trembling,  confused,  supplicating  at 
your  feet!" 

"  To-morrow,  she  will  hate  me  like  deatli!"  replied  the  prince,  mourn- 
fully. 

"Yes,  were  she  now  to  see  you  weak  and  cowardly.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  draw  back;  look  full  at  her,  take  the  nosegay  from  this  girl,  and 
raise  it  to  your  lips.  Instantly,  you  will  see  yonder  woman,  proud  as 
she  is,  grow  pale  and  red,  as  just  now.    Then  will  you  believe  me?" 

Reduced  by  despair  to  make  almost  any  attempt,  and  fascinated,  in 
spite  of  himself,  by  the  diabolical  counsels  of  Faringhea,  Djalma  looked 
for  a  second,  full  at  Mademoiselle  de  Caidoville;  then,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  he  took  the  bouquet  from  Rose-Pompon,  and,  again  looking  at 
Adrienne,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

At  this  insolent  bravado.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not  re- 
strain so  sudden  and  visible  a  pang,  that  the  prince  was  struck  by  it. 

"She  is  yours,"  said  the  half-caste  to  Iiim.  "Did  j'ou  see,  my  lord, 
how  she  trembled  with  jealousy?— Only  courage!  and  she  is  yours.  She 
will  soon  prefer  you  to  that  handsome  young  man  behind  her — for  it  U 
be,  whom  she  has  hitlierto  fancied  liorself  in  love  with." 

And,  as  if  the  half-eastc  had  guessed  the  movement  of  rage  and 
hatred,  which  this  I'evelation  would  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  prince,  ho 
hastily  added:  "Calmness  and  disdain!  Is  it  not  his  turn  now  to  hate 
you?" 

The  prince  restrained  himself,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
which  glowed  with  anger. 

"There  now!  what  are  you  telling  him,  that  vexes  him  so?"  said  Roso- 
Pompon  to  Faringhea,  with  pouting  lip.  Tlien,  addrossitig  Djalma,  she 
continued:  "Come,  Prince  C7iuriid>qf,  as  they  say  in  the  fairy-tale,  gfivo 
me  back  my  bouquet.''^ 

And  as  she  took  it  again,  she  added:  "  You  have  kissed  it,  and  I  could 
almost  cat  it."  Then,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  passionate  glance  at  Djalma, 
((Lc  auid  softly  to  herself:  "That  monster  of  a  Niui-Muuliu  did  uo( 
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deceive  me.  All  this  is  quite  proper;  I  have  not  even  that  to  reproach 
myself  with."  And,  with  her  little  white  teeth,  she  bit  the  rosy  nail  of 
her  right  hand,  from  which  she  had  just  drawn  the  glove. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  Adrienne's  letter  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  the  prince,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  to  pass  the  day  in  the 
country  with  Marshal  Simon.  During  the  three  days  in  which  Mr.  de 
Montbron  had  not  seen  Djalma,  Faringhea  had  persuaded  him,  that,  by 
affecting  another  passion,  he  would  bring  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to 
terms.  With  regard  to  Djalma's  presence  at  the  theater,  Rodin  had 
learned  from  Florine,  that  her  mistress  was  to  go  in  the  evening  to  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin. 

Before  Djalma  had  recognized  her,  Adrienne,  who  felt  her  strength 
failing  her,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  theater;  the  man,  whom  she 
had  hitnerto  placed  so  high,  whom  she  had  regarded  as  a  hero  and  a 
demi-god,  and  whom  she  had  imagihed  plunged  in  such  dreadful  despair, 
that,  led  by  the  most  tender  pity,  she  had  written  to  him  with  simple 
frankness,  that  a  sweet  hope  might  calm  his  grief — this  man  replied  to  a 
generous  mark  of  sincerity  and  love,  by  making  himself  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  with  a  creature  unworthy  of  him.  What  incurable  wounds  for 
Adrienne's  pride!  It  mattered  little,  whether  Djalma  knew  or  not,  that 
she  would  be  a  spectator  of  the  indignity. 

But  when  she  saw  herself  recognized  by  the  prince,  when  he  carried 
the  insult  so  far  as  to  look  full  at  her,  and  at  the  same  time,  raise  to  his 
lips  the  hmiqw't  of  the  creature  who  accompanied  him,  Adrienne  was 
seized  with  a  noble  indignation,  and  felt  sufficient  courage  to  remain: 
instead  of  closing  her  eyes  to  evidence,  she  found  a  sort  of  barbarous 
pleasure  in  assisting  at  the  agony  and  death  of  her  pure  and  divine 
love. 

With  head  erect,  proud  and  flashing  eye,  flushed  cheek,  and  curling 
lip,  she  looked  in  her  turn  at  the  prince  with  disdainfitl  steadiness.  It 
was  with  a  sardonic  smile  that  she  said  to  the  marchioness,  who,  like 
many  other  of  the  spectators,  was  occupied  with  what  was  passing  in 
the  stage-box:  "This  revolting  exhibition  of  savage  manners  is  at  least 
in  accordance  with  the  re.^t  of  tiie  performance." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  marchioness;  "  andjmy  dear  uncle  will  have  lost, 
perhaps,  the  most  amusing  part." 

"Mr.  de  Montbron,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily,  with  hardly  repressed 
bitterness;  "  yes,  he  will  regret  not  to  have  seen  aU.  I  am  impatient  for 
his  arrival.  Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  charming 
evening?" 

Perhaps  Madame  de  Jlorinval  would  have  remarked  the  expression  of 
Wtter  irony  that  Adrienne  could  not  altogether  dissemble,  if  suddenly  a 
hoarse  and  pi-olonged  roar  had  not  attracted,  her  attention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  had  hitherto  been  quite  indilferent 
to  the  scenes  iniended  for  an  introduction  to  the  appearance  of  Morok. 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  instinctively  toward  the  cavern,  situated  to 
the  left  of  the  stage,  just  below  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  box;  a 
shudder  of  curiosity  ran  through  the  house. 

A  second  roar,  deeper  and  more  sonorous,  and  apparently  expressive 
of  more  irritation  than  the  first,  now  rose  from  the  cave,  the  mouth  of 
■which  was  half  hidden  by  artificial  brambles,  made  no  as  to  be  easily  put 
on  one  side.  At  this  sound,  the  Englishman  .stood  up  in  his  little  box, 
leaned  half  over  the  front,  and  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  great  energy, 
then,  remaining  perfectly  motionless,  he  fixed  his  large,  green,  glittering 
eyes  on  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

At  these  ferocious  bowlings,  Djalma  also  had  started,  notwithstanding 
the  frenzy  of  love,  hate,  and  jealousy,  to  which  he  was  a  prey.  The 
Bight  of  this  forest,  the  roarings  of  the  panther,  filled  him  with  deep  emo- 
tion, for  they  once  more  recalled  the  remembrance  of  his  country,  and 
of  those  great  hunts,  which,  likejv^r,  have  their  own  terrible  escite'ment 
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Had  he  suddenly  heard  the  clarions  and  the  gongs  of  his  father's  army 
sounding  to  the  attack,  he  could  not  hare  been  transported  with  morw 
savage  ardor.  And  now,  deep  growls,  like  distant  thunder,  almost 
drowned  the  roars  of  the  panther.  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  Judas  and 
Cain,  answered  her  from  tlieir  dens  at  tlie  back  of  the  stage.  At  this 
frightful  concert,  with  which  his  ears  had  been  familiar  in  the  midst  of 
the  solitudes  of  India,  when  he  lay  encamped,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chase  or  of  war,  Djalma's  blood  boiled  in  his  veins.  His  eyes  sparkled 
witli  a  wild  ardor.  Leaning  a  little  forward,  with  both  hands  pressed  oa 
the  front  of  the  box,  his  whole  body  trembled  with  a  convulsive  shudder. 
The  audience,  the  theater,  Adrienne  herself,  no  longer  existed  for  him; 
he  was  in  a  forest  of  his  country,  tracking  the  tiger. 

Then  there  mingled  with  his  beauty*  so  intrepid,  so  ferocious  an  ex- 
pression, that  Rose-Pompon  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  terror  and  pas- 
sionate admiration.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  her  pretty 
blue  eyes,  generally  so  gay  and  mischievous,  expressed  a  serious  emo- 
tion. She  could  not  explain  what  she  felt;  but  her  heart  seemed  tight- 
ened, and  beat  violently,  as  though  some  calamity  were  at  hand. 

Yielding  to  a  moment  of  involuntary  fear,  she  seized  Djalma  by  the 
arm,  and  said  to  him:  "Do  not  stare  so  into  that  cavern;  j^ou  frighten 
me." 

Djalma  did  not  hear  what  she  said. 

"There  he  is!  there  he  is!"  murmured  the  crowd,  almost  with  one 
Toice,  as  Morok  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Dressed  as  we  have  described,  Morok  now  carried  in  addition  a  bow 
and  a  long  quiver  full  of  arrows.  He  slowly  descended  the  line  ,of 
painted  rocks,  which  came  sloping  down  toward  the  center  of  the  stage. 
From  time  to  time  he  stopped,  as  if  to  listen,  and  appeared  to  advance 
with  caution. 

Looking  from  one  side  to  the  other,  his  eyes  involuntarily  encountered 
the  large,  green  eyes  of  the  Englishman,  whose  box  was  close  to  the 
cavern. 

Instantly  the  countenance  of  the  brute-tamer  was  contracted  in  so 
frightful  a  manner,  that  Madame  de  ■Morinval,  who  was  examining  hira 
closely  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  opera-glass,  said  hastily  to  Adrienne: 
"  My  dear,  tlmt  man  is  afraid.     Some  misfortiine  will  happen." 

"How can  misfortunes  happen,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  "  in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  crowd,  so  well-dressed  and  full  of 
animation?  Misfortunes  here  this  evening!  Why,  my  dear  Juha,  yon 
do  not  think  it.  It  is  In  darkness  and  solitude  that  misfortunes  come — 
never  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  crowd,  and  in  all  this  blaze  of  light." 

"Good  gracious,  Adrienne!  take  care!"  cried  the  marchioness,  unable 
to  repress  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and  seizing  the  arm  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardovitle,  as  if  to  draw  her  closer;  "  do  you  not  see  it?"  And,  with 
airembling  hand  she  pointed  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

Adrienne  liastily  bent  forward,  and  looked  in  that  direction.  "Take 
care!  do  not  lean  so  forward!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Morinval. 

"  Your  terrors  an;  nonsensical,  my  dear,"  said  the  marquis  to  his  wife. 
"The  panther  is  securely  cliained;  and,  oven  were  it  to  break  its  chain 
(whicli  is  impossible),  we  are  here  beyond  its  reach." 

A  long  murmur  of  trembling  curiosity  here  ran  through  the  house, 
and  eviTy  eye  was  intently  fixed  on  the  cavern. 

From  amongst  thi-  artificial  brambl(f«,  which  she  abruptly  pushed  aside 
with  her  broad  chest,  tlie  black  iiaiither  suddenly  appeared.  Twice  she 
Blrotched  forili  her  flat  l^ead,  illumined  by  two  yellow,  flaming  eyes; 
then,  half-opening  her  lilood-red  jaws,  she  uttered  another  roar,  and  ex- 
hibited two  rows  of  formidable  fangs. 

A  double  iron  chain,  and  a  collar  also  of  Iron,  painted  black,  blended 
W»*b  th«  ebon  uhudeu  of  her  hide,  and  with  the  durkneos  of  her  c«Ten»f 
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The  illuslob  was  complete,  and  the  terrible  animal  seemed  to  be  at  lib- 
erty in  her  den. 

"Ladies,"  said  the  marquis  suddenly,  "look  at  those  Indians.  Their 
emotion  makes  them  superb!" 

In  fact  the  sight  of  the  panther  had  raised  the  wild  ardor  of  Djalma  to 
its  utmost  pitch.  His  eyes  sparkled  in  their  pearly  orbits  like  two  black 
diamonds;  his  upper  lip  was  curled  convulsively  with  an  expre/ssion  of 
animal  ferocity,  as  if  he  were  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  ragre. 

Faringhea,  now  leaning  on  the  front  of  the  box,  was  also  greatly  ex- 
cited by  reason  of  a  strange  coincidence.  "  That  black  panther  of  so 
rare  a  breed,"  thought  he,  "  which  I  see  here  at  Paris,  upon  a  stage 
must  be  the  very  one  that  the  Malay" — the  thiig,  who  had  tattooed 
Djalma  at  Java  during  his  sleep — "  took  quite  young  from  its  den,  and 
sold  to  a  European  captain.  The  power  of  Bohwanie  is  everywhere!" 
added  the  thvg,  in  his  sanguinary  superstition. 

"  Doyou  not  think."  resumed  the  marquis,  addressing  Adrienne,  "that 
those  Indians  are  really  superb  in  their  present  attitude?" 

"  Perhaps — they  may  have  seen  such  a  chase  in  their  own  country," 
Bald  Adrienne,  as  if  she  would  recall  and  brave  the  most  cruel  remem- 
brances. 

"Adrienne,"  said  the  marchioness,  suddenly,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"  the  brute-tamer  has  now  come  nearer — is  not  his  countenance  fearful 
to  look  at? — I  tell  j'ou,  he  is  afraid." 

"In  truth,"  observed  the  marquis,  this  time  very  seriously,  "he  ia 
dreadfully  pale,  and  seems  to  grow  worse  every  minute,  the  nearer  he 
approaches  this  side.  It  is  said  that,  were  he  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  single  moment,  he  would  run  the  greatest  danger." 

"Ah!  it  would  be  horrible,"  cried  the  marchioness,  addressing 
A-drienne.     "  If  he  were  wounded — there — under  our  eyes." 

"  Every  wound  does  not  kill,"  replied  her  friend,  with  an  accent  of 
such  cold  indifference  that  the  marchioness  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Caidoville  with  surprise,  and  said  to  her:  "  My  dear  girl,  what  you  say 
xheve  is  cruel!" 

•'  It  is  the  air  of  the  place  that  acts  on  me,"  answered  Adrienne,  with 
an  icy  smile. 

"Look!  look!  the  brute-tamer  is  about  to  shoot  his  anow  at  the 
J>anther,"  said  the  marquis,  suddenly.  "  No  doubt,  he  will  next  perform 
the  close- combat." 

Morok  was  at  this  moment  in  front  of  the  stage,  but  he  had  yet  to 
traverse  its  entire  breadth  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  He  stopped 
an  instant,  adjusted  an  arrow  to  the  string  of  his  bow,  knelt  down  be- 
hind a  mass  of  rock,  took  deliberate  aim — and  then,  the  arrow  hissed 
across  the  stage,  and  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  cavern,  into  which 
the  panther  had  retired,  after  showing  for  a  moment  her  threatening 
head  to  the  audience. 

Hardly  had  the  arrow  disappeared,  when  Death,  purposely  irritated  by 
Goliah  (who  was  invisible),  sent  forth  a  howl  of  rage,  as  if  she  had  been 
really  wounded. 

The  pantomime  of  Morok  became  so  expressive;  he  expressed  so 
naturally  his  joy  at  having  hit  the  wild  beast,  that  a  tempest  of  applause 
bm-st  from  every  quarter  of  the  house.  Then,  throwing"  away  his  bow, 
he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  giidle,  took  it  between  his  teeth,  and  began 
to  crawl  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  as  though  he  meant  to  surprise  the 
wounded  panther  in  its  den. 

To  render  the  illusion  perfect,  Death,  again  excited  by  Goliah,  who 
struck  her  with  an  iron  bar,  sent  forth  frightful  bowlings  from  the  depths 
of  the  cavern. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  forest,  only  half-lighted  with  a  reddish  glare, 
was  so  effective — the  bowlings  of  the  panther  were  so  furious — the  gest- 
ures, the  attitude,  the  countenance  of  Morok,  were  so  expressive  of  ter- 
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ror,  that  the  audience,  attentive,  and  trembling,  now  maihtained  a  pl^ 
found  silence!  Everyone  held  his  breath,  and  a  kind  of  shudder  came 
over  the  spectators,  as  though  they  expected  some  horrible  event. 

What  gave  such  a  fearful  air  of  truth  to  the  pantomime  of  Morok,  was 
that,  as  he  approached  the  cavern  step  by  step,  he  approached  also  the 
box  of  the  Englishman.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  brute-tamer,  fascinated 
by  terror,  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  two  large,  green  eyes  of  this 
man,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  of  the  abrupt  movements  which  he 
made  in  crawling  along  was  produced  by  a  species  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, caused  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  fatal  bettor.  Therefore,  the  nearer 
Morok  approached,  the  more  ghastly  and  livid  he  became. 

At  sight  of  this  pantomime,  which  was  no  longer  acting,  but-  the  real 
expression  of  intense  fear,  the  deep  and  trembling  silence,  which  had 
reigned  in  the  theater,  was  once  more 'interrupted  by  acclamations  and 
transports,  with  which  mingled  the  roarings  of  the  panther,  and  the 
distant  growls  of  the  lion  and  tiger. 

The  Englishman  leaned  almost  out  of  his  box,  with  a  frightful,  sar- 
donic smile  on  his  lip,  and,  with  his  large  eyes  still  fixed,  panted  for 
breath.  The  perspiration  ran  down  his  bald,  red  forehead,  as  if  he  had 
really  expended  an  incredible  amount  of  magnetic  power,  in  attracting 
Morok,  whom  he  now  saw  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

The  moment  was  decisive. 

Crouching  down  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand,  following  with  eye  and 
gesture  every  movement  of  Death,  who,  roaring  furiously,  and  opening 
wide  her  enormous  jaws,  seemed  determined  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
her  den,  Morok  waited  for  the  moment  to  rush  upon  her. 

There  is  such  fascination  in  danger,  that  Adrienne  shared,  in  spite  of 
herself,  the  feeling  of  painful  curiosity,  mixed  with  terror,  that  thrilled 
through  all  the  spectators.  Leaning  forward  like  the  marchioness,  and. 
gazing  upon  this  scene  of  fearful  mterest,  the  young  girl  still  held  me- 
chanically in  her  hand  the  Indian  bouquet  preserved  since  the  morning. 

Suddenly  Morok  raised  a  wild  shout,  as  he  rushed  toward  Death,  who 
answered  this  acclamation  by  a  dreadful  roar,  and  threw  herself  upon 
her  master  with  so  much  fury  that  Adrienne,  in  alarm,  believing  the  man 
lost,  drew  herself  back  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Her  bouquet 
slipped  from  her  grasp,  and,  falling  upon  the  stage,  rolled  into  the  cav- 
ern in  which  Morok  was  struggling  with  the  panther. 

Quick  as  lightning,  supple  and  agile  as  a  tiger,  yielding  to  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  love,  and  to  the  wild  ardor  excited  in  him  by  the  roaring  of 
the  panther,  Djalma  sprang  at  one  bound  upon  the  stage,  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  rushed  into  the  cavern  to  recover  Adrienne's  nosegay.  At  that 
instant,  Morok,  wounded,  uttered  a  dreadful  cry  for  help;  the  panther, 
rendered  still  more  furious  at  the  sight  of  Djalma,  made  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  to  break  her  chain.  Unable  to  succeed  in  doing  so,  she 
rose  upon  her  hind  legs,  in  order  to  seize  Djalma,  then  within  reach  of  ; 
her  sharp  claws.  It  was  only  by  bending  down  his  head,  throwing  him- 
self on  his  knee.s,  and  twice  plunging  his  dagger  into  her  belly  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  that  Djalma  escaped  a  certain  death.  The  panther 
gave  a  howl,  and  fell  with  her  whole  weight  upon  the  prince.  For  a  sec- 
ond, during  which  lasted  her  terrible  agony,  nothing  was  seen  but  aeon- 
fused  and  convulsive  mass  of  black  liml)s  and  white  garments  stained 
with  blood— and  then  Djalma  rose;,  pale,  bleeding,  wounded— and  statid- 
ing  erect,  hi.s  eye  flashing  with  savage  pride,  his  foot  on  the  body  of  th;-. 
panther,  he  hold  in  his  hand  I  he  honqit<t  of  Adrienne,  and  cast  toward 
Llt  a  glance  wliich  told  the  intensity  of  his  love. 

Then  only  did  Adrienne  feel  her  strength  fail  her— for  a  superhuman 
courage  had  enabled  her  to  watch  all  the  terrible  incidents  of  tha 
ftruggle. 
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■^  PART  XIIL 

THE    COUNCIL. 


f! 


CHAPTER  I, 

THE      TRAVELER. 

It  is  night.  Tlie  moon  shines  and  the  stars  gliniiner  in  the  midst  of  a 
•erene,  but  cheerless  sky;  one  hears  the  sharp  whistlings  of  the  north 
wind,  that  fatal,  dry  and  icy  breeze  which  ever  and  anon  bursts  forth  in 
violent  gales.  With  its  harsh  and  cutting  breath  it  sweeps  the  heights  of. 
Montmartre. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  a  man  is  standing.  His  tall  shadow  is 
cast  upon  the  stony  and  moonlit  ground.  The  traveler  gazes  on  the  im- 
mense city  which  lies  outspread  bv^neath  his  feet. 

Paris— with  the  dark  outline  of  its  towers,  its  cupolas,  its  domes,  its 
steeples  standing  out  from  the  limpid  blue  of  the  horizon,  wliilst  from 
the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  masonry  rises  a  luminous  vapor  that  reddens 
the  starry  azure  of  the  sky. 

It  is  the  distant  reflection  of  the  thousand  fires  which,  at  even,  the  hour 
of  pleasures,  light  up  so  joyously  the  noisy  capital. 

"  No,"  said  the  traveler;  "  it  shall  not  be.  The  Lord  will  not  exact  it. 
Is  not  twice  enough? 

"Five  centuries  ago  the  avenging  hand  of  th*  Almighty  drove  m« 
hither  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  Asia.  A  solitary  traveler,  I  had  left 
behind  me  more  of  grief,  despair,  disastor  and  death  than  the  innumer- 
able armies  of  a  hundred  devastating  conquerors.  I  entered  this  town, 
and  it  too  was  decimated. 

"  Again,  two  centuries  ago  the  inexorable  hand  which  leads  me 
through  the  world  brought  me  once  more  hither;  and  then,  as  the  time 
before,  the  plague,  which  the  Almighty  attaches  to  my  steps,  again 
ravaged  this  city,  and  fell  first  on  my  brethren,  already  worn  out  with 
labor  and  misery. 

"  My  brethren — mine — the  workmen  of  Jerusalem,  the  artisan  ac- 
cursed of  the  Lord,  who,  in  my  person,  condemned  the  whole  race  of 
artisans,  ever  suffering,  ever  disinherited,  ever  in  slaverj%  toiling  on 
like  me,  without  rest  or  pause,  without  recompense  or  hope,  till  men, 
women  and  children,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  die  beneath  the  same 
iron  yoke — that  murderous  yoke,  which  others  take  in  their  turn,  and 
which  is  thus  borne  from  age  to  age  on  the  submissive  and  bruised 
shoulders  of  the  people. 

"  And  now,  for  the  third  time  in  five  centuries,  I  reach  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  hiTls  that  overlook  the  city.  And  perhaps — I  again  bring 
with  me  fear,  desolation,  and  death. 

"And  this  city,  intoxicated  with  the  sound  of  its  joys  and  its  noc- 
turnal festivals,  does  not  know — ah!  does  not  know  that  I  am  at  its 
gates. 

"But  no,  no!  ray  presence  will  not  be  a  new  calamity.  The  Lord,  in 
his  impenetrable  views,  has  hitherto  led  me  through  France,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  humblest  hamlet;  and  the  sound  of  the  funeral  knell  has  not 
accompanied  my  passage. 

"And  then  the  specter  has  left  me — the  green,  livid  specter,  with  its 
hollow,  bloodshot  eyes.  When  I  touched  the  soil  of  France,  its  damp 
and  icy  hand  was  no  longer  clasped  in  mine — and  it  disappeared. 

"  And  yet — I  feel  it — the  atmosphere  of  death  is  around  me. 

"They  cease  not,  the  sharp  whistlings  of  that  fatal  wind,  which, 
catching  me  in  its  whirl,  seems  to  propagate  disease  and  poison  as  it 
blows. 

"  But  perhaps,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  "s  appeased,  and  my  presence 
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■nere  is  only  a  threat — to  be  communicated  in  some  way  to  those  whona 
It  shoiild  intimidate. 

"  Yes;  for  otherwise  he  would  strilie  a  fearful  blow,  by  first  scattering 
terror  and  death  here  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  in  the  bosom  of  this 
immense  cityl 

"  Oh!  no,  no!  the  Lord  will  have  pity.  No!  he  will  not  condemn  me  to 
this  new  torture. 

"Alas!  in  this  city,  my  brethren  are  more  numerous  and  miserable  thau 
elsewhere.     And  should  I  be  their  messenger  of  death? 

"No!  the  Lord  will  have  pity.  For,  alas!  the  seven  descendants  of  my 
sister  have  at  length  met  in  this  town.  And  to  them  also,  should  I  be 
the  messenger  of  death? 

"Death — instead  of  the  help  they  so  much  need! 

"For  that  woman,  who  like  me  wanders  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other,  after  having  once  more  rent  asunder  the  nets  of  their  enemies, 
has  gone  forth  upon  her  endless  journey. 

"  in  vain  she  foresaw,  that  new  misfortunes  threatened  my  sister's 
family.     The  invisible  hand,  that  drives  me  on.  drives  fwr  on  also. 

"  Carried  away,  as  of  old,  by  the  irresistible  whirlwind,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  leaving  my  kindred  to  their  fate,  she  in  vain  cried  with  suppli- 
cating tone:  '  Let  me  at  least,  0!Lord,  finish  my  task!' — '  Go  on!' — 'A  few 
days  in  mercy,  only  a  few  days!' — '  Go  on!' — '  I  leave  those  I  love  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyssi' — 'Go  on!  Go  on!' 

"  And  the  wandering  star  again  started  on  its  eternal  round.  And  her 
voice,  passing  through  space,  called  me  to  the  assistance  of  mine  own. 

"  When  that  voice  reached  me,  I  knew  that  the  descendants  of  my 
sister  were  still  exposed  to  frightful  pei'ils.  Those  perils  are  even  now 
on  the  increase. 

"Tell  me,  O  Lord!  will  they  escape  the  fatality,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  has  weighed  down  our  race? 

"  Wilt  thou  pardon  me  in  them?  wilt  thou  punish  mein  them? 

"  Oh,  that  they  might  obey  the  last  will  of  their  ancestor! 

"  Oh,  that  they  might  join  together  their  charitable  hearts,  their  .valor 
and  their  strength,  their  noble  intelligence,  and  their  great  riches! 

"  They  will  tiuis  labor  for  the  future  happiness  of  humanity — they  will 
thus,  perhaps,  redeem  me  from  my  eteniiil  punishment! 

"Those  words  of  the  God-man,  Love  one  another,  will  be  their  only 
end,  their  only  means. 

"  By  the  help  of  those  all-powerful  words,  they  will  fight  and  conquer 
the  false  priests,  who  have  renounced  the  precepts  of  love,  peace,  and 
hope,  for  lessons  of  hatred,  violence,  and  despair. 

"  Those  false  priests,  who,  kept  in  pay  by  the  powerful  and  happy  of 
ihis  world,  their  accomplices  in  every  age,  instead  of  asking  here  below 
■far  isome  slight  share  of  well-being  for  my  unfortunate  brethren,  dare  in 
thy  name,  O  Lord,  to  assert  that  the  poor  are  condemned  to  endless 
suffering  in  this  world — and  that  the  desire  or  the  hope  to  suffer  less  is  a 
crime  in  thine  eyes — because  the  fiapjmiens  of  the  smaller  nnmher,  and  the 
mwry  of  nfiurlj/  the  whole  human  race,  is  (O  blasphemy!)  according  to  thy 
will.  Is  not  the  very  contrary  of  those  murderous  words  alone  worthy  of 
divinity? 

"In  mercy,  hear  me.  Lord!  Kcscue  from  their  enemies  the  descend- 
ants of  my  sister — the  arti.san  as  the  king's  son.  Do  not  let  them  destroy 
the  germ  of  so  mighty  and  fruitful  an  association,  wliieh,  by  thy  bless- 
ing, would  make  an  epoch  in  the  aiinais  of  human  hiippinossl 

"  Let  me  unite  them,  O  Lord,  sinio  others  would  divide  them — defend 
them,  since  others  attack;  let  me  give  hope  to  those  who  have  ceased  to 
hope,  courage  to  those  who  are  broiiglit  low  with  f<Mir— let  me  raise  the 
(allinc,  and  sustain  those  who  persevere  in  the  good  way' 

*'  4Uid,  perchance,  their  struggles,  their  devotion,  their  virtue,  tbeir 
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grief,  may  expiate  my  fault— the  fault  of  a  man,  whom  misfortune  alone 
rendered  unjust  and  wicked. 

"  Oh!  since  tliy  alnuKhty  hand  has  led  me  hither — to  what  end  I  know 
not— lay  aside  thy  wrath,  I  beseech  thee — let  me  be  no  longer  the  instru- 
ment of  thy  vengeance! 

"  Enough  of  woe  upon  the  earth!  for  the  last  two  years,  thy  creatures 
have  fallen  by  thousands  upon  my  track.  The  world  is  decimated.  A 
veil  of  mourning  extends  over  all  the  globe. 

''From  Asia  to  the  icy  Pole,  they  died  upon  the  path  of  the  traveler. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  long-drawn  sigh,  that  rises  from  the  earth  unto 
thee,  0  Lord? 

"Mercy  for  all!  mercy  for  me!  Let  me  but  unite  the  descendants  of 
my  sister  for  a  single  day,  and  they  will  be  saved!" 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the  traveler  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 
raised  to  heaven  his  supplicating  hands.  Suddenly  the  wind  blew  with 
redoubled  violence;  its  sharp  whistlinjjs  were  changed  into  the  roar  of  a 
tempest. 

The  traveler  shuddered;  in  a  voice  of  terror,  he  exclaimed:  *'  The  blast 
of  death  rises  in  its  fury— the  whirlwind  carries  me  on — Lord!  thou  art 
then  deaf  to  my  prayer? 

"The  specter!  oh,  the  specter!  it  is  again  here!  its  green  face  twitch- 
ing with  convulsive  movements — its  red  eyes  turning  in  their  orbits^  Be- 
gone! begone!— its  hand,  oh!  its  icy  hand  has  again  hold  of  mine.  Hav« 
mercy.  Heaven!" 

"Goon!" 

"  Oh,  Lord!  the  plague— the  terrible  plague — must  I  carry  it  Into  this 
city?  And  my  brethren  will  perish  the  first — they,  who  are  so  misei-abiel 
Mercy!" 

"Go  on!" 

"  And  the  descendants  of  my  sister.    Mercy!    Mercyl" 

"Goon!" 

"Oh,  Lord,  have  pity! — I  can  n(>  longer  keep  my  ground;  the  specter 
drags  me  to  the  slope  of  the  hill;  my  walk  is  rapid  as  the  death-blast 
that  rages  behind  me;  already  do  I  behold  the  city  walls.  Have  mercy. 
Lord,  on  tiie  descendants  of  my  sister!  Spare  them;  do  not  make  me 
their  executioner;  let  them  triumph  over  their  enemiesl" 

"Goon!    Goon!" 

"The  ground  flies  beneath  my  feet;  there  is  the  city  gate.  Lord,  it  is 
yet  time!  Oh,  mercy  for  that  sleeping  town!  Let  it  not  wake  to  cries 
of  terror,  despair  and  death!  Lord,  I  am  on  the  threshold.  Must  it  be? 
Yes,  it  is  done.  Parisl  the  plague  is  in  thy  bosom.  The  corse— oh, 
the  eternal  curse!" 

"GooNl    Go  on  I    Go  ONl"» 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE    COLLATION. 

Thb  morning  after  the  doomed  traveler,  descending  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  had  entered  the  walls  of  Paris,  great  activity  reigned  in  tb« 
Hotel  de  SaiJit-Dizier. 

Though  it  was  hardly  noon,  the  princess,  without  being  exactly  in  full 

*  Ir.  1346,  the  famous  black  sickness  ravaged  the  globe;  it  presented 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  cholera,  and  the  same  inexplicable  phenome- 
non of  a  proa-ressive  advance  by  a  direct  road  and  by  regular  stages. 
In  1660,  anoifher  analogous  epidemy  decimated  the  world.  It  is  weli 
known  that  the  cholorn  first  broke  out  at  Paris,  after  interrupting,  as  it 
were,  its  progressive  march  by  one  enormous  and  inexplicable  leap.  It 
will  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  great  north-east  wind  lasted  through 
'Siat  the  gre^t  ravages  of  ti'e  chol^-ra..— .S.  S. 
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dress  (she  had  too  much  taste  for  that),  was  yet  arrayed  with  more  e«rf 
than  usual.  Her  light  hair,  instead  of  being  merely  banded,  was  ar- 
ranged in  two  bunches  of  curls,  which  suited  very  well  with  her  full 
and  florid  cheeks.  Her  cap  was  trimmed  with  bright  rose-colored  rib- 
bon, and  whoever  had  seen  Madame  de  Saint  Dizier  in  her  tight-fitting 
dress  of  gray  watered-silk,  would  have  easily  guessed  that  Madame 
Grivois  must  have  required  the  assistance  and  the  efforts  of  another  of 
the  princess's  women  to  achieve  so  remarkable  a  reduction  in  the  ample 
figure  of  their  mistress. 

We  shall  explain  the  edifying  cause  of  this  partial  return  to  the  van- 
ities of  the  world. 

The  princess,  attended  by  JIadame  Grivois,  who  acted  as  house- 
keeper, was  giving  her  final  orders  with  regard  to  some  preparations 
that  were  going  on  in  a  vast  saloon.  In  the  midst  of  this  room  was  a 
large  round  table,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  and  near  it 
stood  several  chairs,  amongst  which,  in  the  place  of  honor,  was  aa 
arm-chair  of  gilded  wood. 

In  one  corner  of  the  saloon,  not  far  from  the  chimney,  in  which  burned 
an  excellent  fire,  was  a  sort  of  temporary  sideboard  in  which  were  the 
divers  materials  for  a  most  dainty  and  exquisite  collation.  Thus,  upon 
plates  of  silver,  were  piled  pyramids  of  sandwiches,  composed  of  the  roes 
of  carp  and  anchovy  butter,  with  slices  of  pickled  tunny-fish  and  truffles 
de  I^ngord  (it  was  in  Lent);  on  silver  dishes,  placed  over  burning  spirita 
of  wine,  so  as  to  keep  very  hot,  tails  of  the  crawfish  of  the  Meuse,  done 
in  cream,  smoked  in  crisp  and  golden-colored  pastry,  and  seemed  to 
challenge  comparison  with  delicious  little  oyster-pates  of  Marennes, 
stewed  in  Madeira,  auu  flavored  with  a  seasoning  of  spiced  sturgeon. 

By  the  side  of  these  sidjstautUd  dishes  were  some  of  a  lighter  character, 
such  as  pine-apple  biscuits,  strawberry  creams  (it  was  early  for  such 
fruit),  and  orange-jelly  served  in  the  peel,  which  had  been  artistically 
emptied  for  that  purpose;  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Madeira,  and  Alicant, 
sparkled  like  rubies  and  topazes  in  large  decanters  of  crystal,  whilst  tw« 
ewers  of  Sevres  porcelain  were  filled,  the  one  with  cafe  a  la  crane,  the 
other  with  chorohit  a  la  vam'Ile  ainbne,  almost  in  the  state  of  sherbet,  from 
being  plunged  in  a  large  cooler  of  sculptured  silver,  containing  ice. 

But  what  gave  to  this  dainty  collation  a  singularly  apostolic  and  papal 
character,  were  sundry  symbols  of  religious  worship  carefully  repre- 
sented. Thus  there  were  charming  little  calvaircs  in  apricot  paste, 
sacerdotal  miters  in  burnt  almonds,  episcopal  croziers  in  sweet  cake,  to 
which  the  princess  added,  as  a  mark  of  delicate  attention,  a  little  car 
dinal's  hat  in  cherry  sweetmeat,  ornamented  with  bands  in  burnt  sugar 
The  most  important,  however,  of  these  Catholic  delicacies,  the  master- 
piece of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  cook,  was  a  superb  crucifix  in  an- 
gelica, with  a  crown  of  candied  barberries. 

These  are  strange  profanations,  which  scandalize  even  the  least  de- 
vout. But,  from  the  impudent  juggle  of  the  coat  at  Triers,  down  to  the 
shameless  pleasantry  of  tlie  shrine  at  Argenteuil,  peoi)le,  '.vho  are  pious 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Princess  de  Saint^Dizier,  seem  to  take  delight  ia 
bringing  ridicule  upon  the  mo.st  respectable  traditions. 

After  glancing  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  at  these  preparations  for  the 
collation,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  said  to  Madame  Grivois,  aa  she 
pointed  to  the  gilded  arm-chair  which  seemed  destined  for  the  president 
of  the  meeting:  "  is  there  a  cushion  under  the  table,  for  his  Eminence 
to  rest  Ills  feet  on?    He  always  complains  of  cold." 

"  Yes,  madame, "said  Madame  Grivois,  when  she  had  looked  undw  tb« 
table;  "  the  cushion  is  there." 

"  Let  also  a  pewter  bottle  be  filled  with  boiling  water,  in  case  hil 
Emln(!nce  should  not  find  the  cushion  enough  to  keep  bis  feet  warm." 

"Yes,  mmlame." 

^  And  4>ut  uume  more  wood  ou  the  flret" 
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**But,  madame,  it  Is  already  a  very  furnace.  And  if  his 'fciminence  is 
klways  too  cold,  my  lord  the  Bishop  of  Halfagen  is  alwaj's  too  hot.  Ha 
perspires  dreadfully." 

The  princess  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said  to  Madame  Grivols:  *'  Is 
not  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Malipieri  the  superior  of  his  Lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Halfagen?" 

"Yes,  madame." 

*'  Then,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  for  his  Lordship 
to  suffer  from  the  heat,  rather  than  his  Eminence  irom  the  cold.  Tlierff- 
fore,  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  put  more  wood  on  the  fire.  Nothing  is  more 
natural}  his  Eminence  being  an  Italian,  and  his  Lordship  coming  from 
the  north  of  Belgium,  they  are  accustomed  to  different  temperatures." 

"Just  as  you  please,  madame,"  said  Madame  Grivois,  as  she  placed 
two  enormous  logs  on  the  fire;  "  but,  in  such  a  heat  as  there  is  here,  his 
Lordship  might  really  be  suffocated." 

"As  for  that,  I  also  find  it  too  warm;  but  does  not  our  holy  religion 
teach  us  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and  mortification?"  said  the  princess, 
with  a  touching  expression  of  devotion. 

We  have  now  explained  the  cause  of  the  rather  gay  tolrite  of  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier.  She  was  preparing  for  the  reception  of  prelates, 
who,  along  with  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
had  already  held  at  the  house  of  the  princess  a  sort  of  council  on  a  small 
scale. 

A  young  bride  who  gives  her  first  ball,  an  emancipated  minor  who 
gives  his  first  bachelor's  dinner,  a  woman  of  talent  who  reads  aloud  for 
the  first  time  her  first  unpublished  work,  are  not  more  joyous  and  proud, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  attentive  to  their  guests,  than  was  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier  with  her  prelates. 

To  behold  great  interests  discussed  in  her  house,  aud  in  her  presence, 
to  hear  men  of  acknowledged  ability  ask  her  advice  upon  certain 
practical  matters  relating  to  the  influence  of  female  congregations,  filled 
the  princess  witn  pride,  as  her  claims  to  consideration  were  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  these  lordships  and  «mwe?ices  and  she  took  the  position,  as  it 
were,  of  a  mother  of  the  church.  Therefore,  to  gain  these  prelates, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  she  had  recourse  to  no  end  of  saintly  flatteries 
and  sanctified  coaxing. 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  logical  than  these  successive  transfigura- 
tions of  this  heartless  woman,  who  only  loved  sincerely  and  passionately 
the  pursuit  of  intrigue  and  domination.  With  the  progress  of  age,  she 
had  passed  naturally  from  the  intrigues  of  love  to  those  of  politics,  and 
from  the  intrigues  of  politics  to  those  of  religion. 

At  the  moment  when  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  finished  inspecting  her 
preparations,  the  sound  of  coaches  was  heard  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel,  and  apprised  her  of  the  arrival  of  the  persons  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting. Doubtless  these  persons  were  of  the  highest  rank,  for,  con- 
trary to  all  custom,  she  went  to  receive  them  at  the  door  of  her  outer 
saloon. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  Cardinal  Malipieri,  who  was  always  cold,  with  th« 
Belgian  Bishop  of  Halfagen,  who  was  always  hot.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  Roman  cardinal  was  a  tall  man,  rather  more  bony  than  thin,  with 
B  yellowish  and  puffy  countenance,  haughty,  and  full  of  craft ;  he 
squinted  a  good  deal,  and  his  black  eyes  were  surrounded  by  a  deep 
brown  circle.  The  Belgian  bishop  was  a  little  man,  short,  thick,  and  fat, 
with  a  prominent  abdomen,  an  apoplectic  complexion,  a  slow,  deliber- 
ate look,  and  a  soft,  dimpled,  delicate  hand. 

The  company  soon  assembled  in  the  great  saloon.  The  cardinal  in- 
stantly crept  close  to  the  fire,  whilst  the  bishop,  beginning  to  sweat  an<J 
blow,  cast  longing  glances  at  the  iced  chocolate  and  coffee,  which  wer« 
If  aid  him  iu  sustaining  the  oppress' vo  beat  of  these  artificial  dog- day* 
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Father  d'Aigrlgny,  approaching  the  princess,  sa,icl  to  her  In  a  low  foie* 
"Will  you  give  orders  for  the  admittance  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont  when  he  arrives?" 

"  Is  that  young  priest,  then,  here?"  asked  the  princess,  with  extremi 
surprise.  .       "  ' 

"  Since  the  day  before  yesterday.  "We  had  him  sent  for  to  Parjs,  by 
his  superiors.  You  shall  know  all.  As  for  Father,  Rodia,  let  Madame 
Grivois  admit  him,  as  the  other  day,  by  the  little  door  of  the  back-staii'S.'- 

"  He  will  come  to-day?" 

"  He  has  very  important  matters  to  communicate.  He  desired  thafe 
both  the  cardinal  and  the  bishop  should  be  present,  for  they  ha^  e  been 
informed  of  everything  at  Rome,  by  the  Father-General,  iu  theii-  quality 
of  associates." 

The  princess  rang  the  bell,  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and,  returning 
toward  the  cardinal,  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  earnest  solicitude: 
"  Does  your  Eminence  begin  to  feel  a  little  warmer?  Would  yom-  Emi- 
nence like  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  your  feet?  Shall  we  make  a  larger 
fire  for  your  Eminence?" 

At  this  proposition  the  Belgian  bishop^  who  was  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead,  heaved  a  despairing  sigh. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  princess,"  answered  the  cardinal,  to  Madame  do 
8aiut-Dizier,  in  very  good  French,  but  with  an  intolerable  Italiau  ac- 
cent; "  I  am  really  overcome  with  so  much  kindness." 

"  Will  not  your  "lordship  take  some  refreshment?"  said  the  princess  to 
the  bishop,  as  she  turned  toward  the  sideboard. 

"  With  yoiu:  permission,  madame,  I  will  take  a  little  iced  coffee,"  said 
the  prelate,  making  a  prudent  circuit  to  approach  the  collation  without 
passing  before  the  fire.  , 

"  And  will  not  your  Eminence  try  one  of  these  little  oyster-^?«.^ 
They  are  quite  hot,"  said  the  princess. 

"I know  them  already,  princess,"  said  the  cardinal,  with  the  air  and 
look  of  an  epicure;  "they  are  delicious,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion." 

"  What  wine  shall  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  your  Eminence?"  resumed 
the  princess,  graciously. 

"A  little  claret,  if  you  please,  madame;"  and,  as  Father  d'Aigrigny 
prepared  to  fill  the  cardinal's  glass,  the  princess  disputed  with  hiiu  that 
pleasiu-e. 

"Your  Eminence  will  doubtless  approve  what  I  have  done,"  said 
Father  d'Aigrigny  to  the  cardinal,  whilst  the  latter  was  gravely  dispatch- 
ing the  oyster-jsa^cs,  "  in  not  summoning  for  to-day,  the  Bishop  of  Moga- 
dor,  the  Archbishop  of  Nanterre,  and  our  holy  Mother  Perpetue,  the 
superior  of  the  Convent  de  3ainte-Marie,  the  interview  we  are  about  to 
have  with  his  Reverence  Father  Rodin  and  the  Abbe  Gabriel  being  altO' 
gether  private  and  confidential." 

"Our  good  father  was  perfectly  right,"  said  the  cardinal;  "for  though 
the  possible  consequences  of  this  Rennepont  affair  may  interest  tho 
whole  church,  there  are  some  things  that  are  as  well  kejrt  secret." 

"  But  I  must  seize  this  opportunity  to  thank  your  Eminence,  for  hav- 
ing deigned  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  very  obscure  and  humblo 
Bt^rvant  of  the  church,"  said  the  princess  to  the  cardinal,  with  a  very 
deep  and  respectful  courtesy. 

"  It  was  only  just  and  right,  madame,"  replied,  tho  cardinal,  bowing, 
as  ho  replaced  his  empty  glass  upon  the  tabic;  "  we  know  how  nuich  th« 
church  18  indebted  to  you,  for  the  salutary  direction  you  give  to  the 
religious  institutions  of  which  you  are  the  patroness." 

"  With  regard  to  tliat,  your  Eininenco  may  be  assured,  that  I  always 
refuse  assistunco  U)  any  poor  pernon  who  cainiot  produce  a  certiflcato 
from  tliu  confessional." 

•'  And  .t  la  only  t""^,  madame."  :eKumed  the  cardinal,  this  timeallow 
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fng  himself  to  be  tempted  hy  the  attractions  of  tlie  crawfish's  tails;  '*  it 
is  only  thus  that  charity  has  any  meaniuo:.  I  care  little  that  the  impious 
should  feel  hunger;  but  with  the  pious  it  is  different,"  and  the  prelate 
gayly  swallowed  a  mouthful.  "  Moreover,"  resumed  he,  '*  it  is  well 
known  with  wliat  ardent  zeal  you  pursue  the  impious,  and  those  who  are 
rebels  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  father." 

"Your  Eminence  may  feel  convinced  that  I  am  Roman  in  heart  and 
eonl;  I  see  no  difference  between  a  Galilean  and  a  Turk,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, bravely. 

"The  princess  is  right,"  said  the  Belgian  bishop;  **  I  will  go  further 
and  assert  that  a  Galilean  should  be  more  odious  to  the  church  than  ^ 
pagan.  In  this  respect  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Louis  XIV.  They  asked 
him  a  favor  for  a  man  about  the  court.  '  Never,'  said  the  great  king; 
'this  person  is  a  Jansenist.'  '  No,  sire;  he  is  an  atheist!'  'Oh,  that  ia 
different;  I  will  grant  what  he  asks.'  said  the  king." 

This  little  episcopal  pleasantry  maile  them  all  laugh.  After  which, 
Father  d'Aisrigny  resumed  seriously,  addressing  the  cardinal:  "  Unfort- 
unately, as  I  was  about  to  observe  to  your  Eminence  with  regard  to  the 
Abbe  Gabriel,  unless  they  are  ver\  narrowly  watched,  the  lower  clergy 
have  a  tendency  to  become  infected  with  gullicanUm,  and  with  ideas  of 
rebellion  against  what  they  call  the  despotism  of  the  bishops." 

"To  obviate  all  that,"  replied  the  cardinal,  harshly,  " the  bishops 
must  be  doubly  severe,  and  remember  always  that  they  are  Bomans  be- 
fore being  Frenchmen;  for  in  France  they  represent  Rome,  the  holy 
father  and  the  interests  of  the  church,  as  an  embassador  represents  his 
master  and  the  interests  of  a  nation  in  a  foreign  country." 

"  That  is  clear,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "  let  us  hope,  therefore,  that, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  impulse  which  your  Eminence  gives  the  bishops, 
we  shall  obtain  liberty  of  instruction.  Then,  instead  of  having  the  youth 
of  France  infected  with  philosophy  and  foolish  pati-iotism,  we  shall  have 
them  good,  obedient,  well-disciplined  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  will 
thus  become  the  respectful  subjects  of  the  holy  father." 

"  And  within  a  given  time,"  observed  the  Belgian  bishop,  smiling,  "  if 
our  holy  father  wished,  1  suppose,  to  release  the  Catholics  of  France 
from  their  obedience  to  the  temporal  power  now  existing,  he  could,  by 
acknowledging  some  other  power,  secure  for  it  a  considerable  Catholio 
party  already  organized," 

So  saying,  the  bishop  wiped  his  forehead,  and  went  to  look  for  a  little 
of  the  North  Pole  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  ewers  filled  with  iced 
chocolate. 

"And  power  is  always  grateful  for  such  gifts,"  said  the  princess, 
smiling  in  her  turn,  "  and  will  grant  in  exchange  tor  them  great  immu- 
nities to  the  church." 

"  And  the  church  will  thus  resume  the  place  she  ought  to  occupy,  and 
which  unfortunately  she  does  not  occupy  now  in  France,  in  these  times 
of  impiety  and  anarchy,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  Luckily  I  fell  in  with  a 
good  many  prelates  on  the  road  thither,  whom  I  reproached  for  tneir 
iukewarmness,  whilst  I  reanimated  their  zeal,  enjoining  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  attack  openly  and  boldly  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  religion,  however  these  may  be  recognized  by  abominable  and 
revolutionary  laws." 

"  Alas!  your  Eminence  has  not  then  shrunk  from  the  terrible  dangers, 
the  cruel  martyrdoms,  to  which  our  priests  will  be  exposed  in  obeying," 
said  the  princess,  gayly.  "  Those  formidable  appeals  aga  iist  abuse*  my 
lord;  for  yonr  Eminence,  residing  in  France,  will  be  in  contravention  to 
the  laws,  -according  to  the  whole  race  of  parliamentary  lawyei-s.  Well, 
how  teiTible!  the  Council  of  State  will  declare  that  your  mandate  is  an 
•&u««.    Yes,  my  lordl  an  abuse.    Do«3  your  Eminence  understand  how 

*  Proceedings  before  the  Council  of  State, 


frightful  this  mnst  be  to  a  prince  of  the  church,  who,  seated  on  hlA  t)oii. 
tifical  throne,  surrounded  by  his  dignitaries  and  his  chapter,  hears  from 
afar  some  dozen  of  atheistical  ofiBcials,  in  black  and  blue  livery,  proclaim 
In  erery  note  of  the  gamut:  '■  It  is  an  abitsnf  it  is  an  abmeJ' — Really,  if 
there  be  an  abuse  anywhere,  it  is  au  abuse  of  the  ridiculous — iu  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  people." 

This  pleasantry  of  the  princess  was  received  with  general  hilarity. 
The  Belgian  bishop  resumed:  "  I  think  that  these  proud  defenders  of  the 
laws,  with  all  their  parade,  really  exhibit  specimens  of  true  Christiau 
humility.  A  prelate  gives  them  a  severe  blow  for  their  impiety,  and  thej 
answer  modestly,  with  a  bow:  'My  lord,  it  is  an  abuse.''  " 

This  ironical  description  was  received  with  new  bursts  of  laughter. 
*'  We  must  let  them  amuse  themselves  with  the  innocent  grumbling  of 
schoolboys,  smarting  beneath  the  cane  of  the  master."  said  the  cardinal, 
with  a  smile.  "  We  shall  always  be  amongst  them,  in  sjA'e  of  tfictn,  and 
against  them.  First,  because  we  seek  their  salvation  more  than  they  do 
themselves;  secondly,  because  power  will  always  have  need  of  us,  to  con- 
secrate its  pretensions,  and  bridle  the  populace.  And  whilst  the  law- 
yers, the  deputies,  and  the  atheists  of  the  university,  raise  their  cry  of 
impotent  hatred,  truly  Christian  souls  unite  together  in  a  league  against 
impiety.  In  passing  through  Lyons,  I  was  deeply  touched;  it  is  really  a 
Roman  city,  with  its  fraternities,  its  penitents,  its  good  works  of  all  sorts 
— nothing  is  wanting;  and,  above  all,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  endowments  to  the  clergy  in  one  year.  Ah!  Lyons  is  the  trua 
capital  of  Catholic  France.  Three  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  endow- 
ments— that  is  enough  to  confound  impiety — three  hundred  thousand 
orownsl — what  will  the  philosophers  say  to  that?" 

"Unfortunately,  my  lord,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "all  tha 
towns  of  France  do  not  resemble  Lyons.  I  must  even  inform  your 
Eminence,  that  some  very  serious  facts  exist.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  lower  clergy  choose  to  make  common  cause  with  the  populace,  whoso 
poverty  and  privations  they  share,  and  they  are  even  prepared  to  remon- 
strate, in  the  name  of  gospel  equality,  against  what  they  call  the  despotic 
aristocracy  of  the  bishops." 

"If  they  had  this  audacity,"  cried  the  cardinal,  "there  would  be  no 
Interdiction,  no  censure  severe  enough  for  such  an  act  of  rebellion." 

"They  dare  still  more,  my  lord;  some  of  them  think  of  schism,  and 
wish  the  French  church  to  be  altogether  separated  from  Rome,  under 
the  pretext  that  iMramontani.tm  has  altered  and  corrupted  the  primitive 
purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  A  young  priest,  who  was  fir.-it  a  mis- 
sionary, and  then  a  country  curate,  the, Abbe  Gabriel  de  Reiinepc^nt 
whom  I  have  had  sent  for  to  Paris  by  his  superiors,  has  made  liimself 
the  center  of  a  kind  oi  propaganda;  he  has  united  with  many  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  neighboring  parishes,  and,  whilst  he  recommends  an  abso- 
lute obedience  to  their  bishops,  so  long  as  nothing  shall  be  changed  Iq 
the  existing  hierarchy,  he  advises  them  to  use  their  right  as  French  citi- 
zens, to  obtain  legally  what  he  calls  the  emancipation  of  the  lower  clergy. 
For,  according  to  him,  priests  are  given  over  to  the  good  pli'asure  of 
their  bishops,  who  can  interdict  them  and  deprive  thenj  of  their  bread, 
without  appeal  or  remedy."  * 

"This  young  man  must  be  a  Catholic  Lutherl"  said  the  bishop.  And, 
walking  on  tiptoe,  he  went  to  pour  himself  out  a  glorious  glass  of 
Madeira,  in  which  ho  soaked  some  sweet  cake,  made  iu  the  form  of  a 
orozier. 

•An  honorable  and  honored  ecoleslastic  related  to  us  the  circunistance 
of  a  poor  young  pariah  priest,  who,  interdicted  by  his  bishop,  without 
any  valid  cause,  and  dying  of  want,  was  reduced  (his  former  condition 
being  unknown)  to  serve  as  a  loaitrr  inao^ff'»-aliop  at  Lille,  ia  which  bift 
^ffotEer  already  tilled  that  offlcc— i^.  9. 
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Led  by  his  example,  the  cardinal,  under  pretense  of  warming  his  feef 
by  drawing  still  closer  to  the  fire,  helped  himself  to  an  excellent  glass  of 
old  Malaga,  which  he  swallowed  by  mouthfuls,  with  an  air  of  profound 
meditation;  after  whicli,  he  resumed:  "  So — this  Abbe  Gabriel  starts  aa 
a  reformer.    He  must  be  an  ambitious  man.    Is  he  dangerous?"' 

"  By  our  advice,  his  superiors  have  judged  him  to  be  so.  They  have 
ordered  hira  to  come  hither.  He  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  will  tell  your 
Eminence  why  I  have  sent  for  him.  But  first,  I  have  a  note  on  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel.  Certain  questions  were  addressed 
to  him  with  regard  to  some  of  his  acts,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
answers  that  his  superiors  recalled  him." 

So  saying.  Father  d'Aigrigny  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  paper,  which 
he  read  as  follows: 

"  '  Question. — Is  it  true  that  you  performed  religious  rites  for  an  inhab- 
itant of  your  parish  who  had  died  in  final  impenitence  of  the  most  detest- 
able kind,  since  he  had  committed  suicide? 

^^^ Answer  of  the  Abbe  Oab)-iel. — I. paid  him  the  last  duties,  because, 
more  than  any  other,  because  of  his  guilty  end,  he  required  tiie  prayers 
of  the  church.  During  the  night  which  followed  his  interment,  I  contin- 
nally  implored  for  him  the  divine  mercy. 

♦' '  Quesimi. — Is  it  true  that  you  refused  a  set  of  silver-gilt  sacramental 
vessels,  and  other  ornaments,  with  which  one  of  the  faithful,  in  pious 
zeal,  wished  to  endow  your  parish? 

*^^Ansu<er. — I  refused  the  vessels  and  embellishments,  because  the 
house  of  the  Lord  should  be  plain  and  without  ornament,  so  as  to  remind 
the  faithful  that  the  divine  Saviour  was  born  in  a  stable,  I  advised  tha 
person  who  wished  to  make  these  useless  presents  to  my  parish  to  em- 
ploy the  money  in  the  judicious  dispensation  of  alms,  assuring  him  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Lord.'  " 

"  What  a  bitter  and  violent  declamation  against  the  adorning  of  our 
temples!"  cried  the  cardinal.  "This  young  priest  is  most  dangerous. 
Continue,  my  good  father." 

And,  in  bis  indignation,  his  Eminence  swallowed  several  mouthfuls  ot 
strawberry-cream.    Father  d'Aigrigny  continued; 

" '  Qwstion. — Is  it  true,  that  you  received  in  your  parsonage,  and  kept 
there  for  some  days,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  and 
belonging  to  the  Protestant  communion?  Is  it  true,  that  not  only  you 
did  not  attempt  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith,  but. 
that  you  carried  so  far  the  neglect  of  your  sacred  duties,  as  to  inter 
this  heretic  in  the  ground  consecrated  for  the  repose  of  true  believers? 

"  '  Ansioei-. — One  of  my  brethren  was  without  an  asylum.  His  life  had 
been  honest  and  laborious.  In  his  old  age,  his  strength  had  failed  him, 
and  sickness  had  come  upon  the  back  of  it;  almost  in  a  dying  state,  he 
had  been  driven  from  his  humble  dwelling,  by  a  pitiless  landlord,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  year's  rent.  I  received  the  old  man  in  my  house,  and 
soothed  his  last  days.  The  poor  creature  had  toiled  and  suffered  all  his 
life;  dying,  he  uttered  no  word  of  bitterness  at  his  hard  fate;  he  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  and  piously  kissed  the  crucifix.  His  pure  and 
simple  spirit  returned  to  the  bosom  of  its  Creator.  I  closed  his  eyes 
with  respect,  I  buried  him,  I  prayed  for  him,  and,  though  he  died  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  I  thought  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  consecrated 
ground.' " 

"Worse  and  worse!"  said  the  cardinal.  "This  tolerance  is  mon- 
strous. It  is  a  horrible  attack  on  that  maxim  of  Catholicism:  Out  ofihM 
cliurch  tliere  is  no  salvation y 

"  And  all  this  is  the  more  serious,  my  lord,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrig- 
ny, "that  the  mildness,  charity,  and  Christian  devotion  of  the  Abbo 
Gabiiel  have  excited,  not  only  in  his  parish,  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
district.?,  the  greatest  enthusiasm.    The  priests  of  tiie  neighboring  pftj> 
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ishes  have  jielded  to  the  general  impulse,  and  it  must  he  confessed,  tha? 
but  for  his  moderation,  a  wide-spread  scnism  would  have  commenced." 

"  But  what  do  jou  hope  will  result  from'bringing  him  here?"  said  tin 
prelate. 

"  Tlie  position  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel  is  complicated:  first  of  all,  h€ 
is  the  heir  of  the  Rennepont  family." 

*'  But  has  he  not  ceded  his  rights?"  asked  the  cardinal. 

"Yes,  my  lord;  and  this  cession,  which  was  at  first  informal,  has 
lately,  with  his  free  consent,  beeii  made  perfectly  regular  in  law;  for  he 
had  sworn,  hai^pen  what  might,  to  renounce  his  part  of  the  inheritance 
in  favor  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Nevertlieless,  his  Reverence  Father 
Rodin  tiiinks,  tliat  if  your  Eminence,  after  explaining  to  the  Abbe 
Gabriel,  that  lie  was  about  to  be  recalled  by  his  superiors,  were  to  pro- 
pose to  him  some  eminent  position  at  Rome,  he  might  be  induced  to 
leave  France,  and  we  tnight  succeed  in  arousing  within  him  those  senti- 
ments of  ambition,  which  are  doubtless  only  sleeping  for  the  present; 
your  Eminence  having  observed,  very  judiciously,  that  every  reformer 
must  be  ambitious." 

"I  approve  of  this  idea,"  said  the  cardinal,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion; "  with  his  merit  and  power  of  acting  upon  other  men,  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  may  rise  very  high,  if  he  is  docile;  and  if  he  should  not  be  so, 
it  is  better  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  that  he  should  be  at  Rome  thau 
here — for  at  Rome,  you  know,  my  good  father,  we  have  securities  that  avQ 
unfortunately  wanting  in  France."* 

After  some  moments  of  silence,  the  cardinal  said  suddenly  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny:  "  As  we  were  talking  of  Father  Rodin,  tell  me  frankly  what 
you  think  of  him." 

"  Your  Eminence  knows  his  capacity,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  a 
constrained  and  suspicious  air;  "  our  reverend  Fatlier-General— ^ — " 

'•  Commissioned  him  to  take  your  place,"  said  the  cardinal;  "I  know 
that.  He  told  me  so  at  Rome.  Bur  what  do  you  think  of  the  character 
of  Father  Rodin?    Can  one  have  full  confidence  in  him?" 

"  He  has  so  complete,  so  original,  so  secret,  and  so  impenetrable  a 
mind,"  said  Father  <i'Aigrigny,  with  hesitation,  "that  it  is  difBcult  to 
form  any  certain  judgment  with  respect  to  him." 

"  Do  you  think  liim  ambitious?"  said  the  cardinal,  after  another 
moment's  pause.  "  Do  you  not  suppose  him  capable  of  having  other 
views  than  those  of  tlie  greater  glory  of  liis  order?  Yes,  I  have  reasons 
for  speaking  thus,"  added  the  prelate,  with  emphasis. 

"Why,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  not  without  suspicion,  for  the 
game  is  played  cautiously  between  people  of  tlie  same  craft;  "what 
<l()(?s  your  Eminence  think  of  him,  either  fioni  your  own  observation  or 
from  the  report  of  the  Father-General?" 

"  I  think — that  if  his  apparent  devotion  to  his  order  really  concealed 
some  after-tliouglit  it  would  be  well  to  discover  it,  for  with  the  influence 
that  tie  has  attained  at  Rome  (as  I  have  found  out),  he  might  one  day, 
and  that  shortly,  become  very  formidalile." 

"  Well!"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  impelled  by  his  jealousy  of  Rodin; 
•'  I  am,  in  thi.s  resiieet,  of  the  same  oiiinion  as  your  Eminence;  for  I  have 
sometimes  perciived  in  him  flashes  of  ainl)iti()n  that  were  as  alarming  ai 
tliev  were  extraordinary^-and  since  I  must  tell  all  to  your  Kminenci^ " 

Father  d'Ainri^iny  was  unable  to  eontiiuu';  at  tiiis  moment  iMadame 
(irivois,  who  had  been  knocking  at  the  doo»,  half  optmed  it,  and  made  a 
si^n  to  her  mistress.    Tlie  princess  answered  by  bowing  her  head,  and 
Madame  (irivois  aguiii  withdrew 
A  Hocotid  afterward  Rodin  entered  the  room. 

*  It  I9  known  that,  in  this  yeax-  181i,  the  laquisikiOQ.eto.,  etill  exist  il 
Some. 
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CHAPTER   III, 

THE        BALANCE. 

At  Bight  of  Rodin  the  two  prelates  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  rose  spon- 
taneously, so  much  were  they  overawed  by  the  real  superiority  of  this 
man;  their  faces,  just  before  contracted  with  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
suddenly  brightened  up,  and  seemed  to  smile  on  the  reverend  father 
with  affectionate  deference.  The  princess  advanced  some  steps  to  meet 
him. 

Rodin,  badly  dressed  as  ever,  leaving  on  the  soft  carpet  the  muddy 
tracks  of  his  clumsy  shoes,  put  his  umbi-ella  into  one  corner,  and  ad- ' 
vanced  toward  the  table — not  with  his  accustomed  humility,  but  with 
slow  step,  uplifted  head  and  steady  glance;  not  only  did  he  feel  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  partisans,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  rule  them  all  by 
the  power  of  his  intellect. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  your  reverence,  my  dear,  good  father!"  said 
the  cardinal,  with  charming  affability. 

"Ah!"  said  Rodin,  looking  fixedly  at  the  prelate;  "and  what  were  you 
saying?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Belgian  bishop,  wiping  liis  forehead,  "  all  the 
good  that  can  be  said  of  your  reverence." 

"  Will  you  not  take  something,  my  good  father?"  said  the  princess  to 
Rodin,  as  she  pointed  to  the  splendid  sideboard. 

"  Thank  you,  madame,  I  have  eaten  my  radish  already  this  morning." 

"My  secretary,  the  Abbe  Berlini,  who  was  present  at  your  repast, 
was,  indeed,  much  astonished  at  your  reverence's  frugality,"  said  the 
prelate;  "  it  is  worthy  of  an  anchorite." 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  talk  of  business,"  said  Rodin,  abruptly,  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  lead  and  control  the  discussion. 

"We shall  always  be  most  happy  to  hear  you,"  said  the  prelate. 
"  Your  reverence  yourself  fixed  to-day,  to  talk  over  this  great  Renne- 
pont  affair;  it  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  partly  the  cause  of  my 
journey  to  France;  for  to  support  the  interests  of  the  gloriovis  Company 
of  Jesus,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  associated,  is  to  support 
the  interests  of  Rome  itself,  and  I  promised  the  reverend  Father-Gen- 
eral, that  I  would  place  myself  entirely  at  your  orders." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  his  Eminence  has  just  said,"  added  the  bishop. 
"We  set  out  from  Rome  together,  and  our  ideas  are  just  the  same." 

"Certainly,"  said  Rodin,  addressing  the  cardinal,  "  your  Eminence 
may  serve  our  cause,  and  that  materially.  I  will  tell  you  how  pres- 
ently." 

Then,  addressing  the  princess,  he  continued:  "I have  desired  Dr. 
Baleinier  to  come  here,  madame,  for  it  will  be  well  to  inform  him  of  cer- 
tain things." 

"  He  vrill  be  admitted  as  usual,"  said  the  princess. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  remained  silent;  he 
seemed  occupied  with  bitter  thoughts,  and  with  some  violent  internal 
struggle.  At  last,  half  rising,  he  said  to  the  prelate,  in  a  forced  tone  of 
voice:  "  I  will  not  ask  your  Eminence  to  judge  between  the  reverend 
Father  Rodin  and  myself.  Our  general  has  pronounced,  and  I  have 
obeyed.  But,  as  your  Eminence  will  soon  see  our  superior,  I  should 
wish  that  you  would  grant  me  the  favor,  to  report,  faithfully  the  answers 
of  Father  Rodin,  to  one  or  two  questions  I  am  about  to  put  to  him." 

The  prelate  bowed.  Rodin  looked  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  witli  an  air  of 
surprise,  and  said  to  him,  dryly:  "  The  thing  is  decided.  What  is  the 
use  of  questions?" 

"  Not  to  justify  myself,"  answered  Father  d'Aigi-igny;  "  but  to  plaoo 
matters  in  their  true  light  before  his  Eminence." 

"  SD«akthen — but  let  us  have  no  useless  speeches,"  said  Rodin,  drftw* 
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Ingout  his  large  silver  watch,  and  looking  at  it.    "By  two  o'clock  1 
must  be  at  Saint-Sulpice." 

"  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,"  said  Father  d'Agrigny,  with  repressed 
resentment.  Then  addressing  Rodin,  Le  resumed:  "  When  your  rever- 
ence thought  fit  to  talie  my  place,  and  to  blame  very  severely  perhaps, 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  managed  the  interests,  confided  to  my  care,  I 
confess  honestly,  that  these  interests  were  gravely  compromised." 

"Compromised?"  said  Rodin,  ironically;  "  you  mean  to^si.    Did  yoa 
not  order  me  to  write  to  Rome,  to  bid  them  renounce  all  hope?" 
"  That  is  true,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  It  was  then  a  desperate  case,  given  up  by  the  best  doctors,"  contin- 
ued Rodin,  with  irony,  "  and  yet  I  have  undertaken  to  restore  it  to  life. 
Go  on!" 

And,  plunging  both  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  he  looked 
Father  d'Aigrigny  full  in  the  face. 

"Tour  reverence  blamed  me  harshly,"  resumed  F^.her  d'Aigrigny, 
"  not  for  having  sought,  by  every  possible  means,  to  recover  the  property 

odiously  diverted  from  our  society " 

"  All  your  casuists  authorize  you  to  do  so,"  said  the  cardinal;  "the 
texts  are  clear  and  positive;  you  have  a  right  to  recover /)er /as  aut  ii^^as, 
what  has  been  treacherously  taken  from  you." 

"And,  therefore,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "Father  Rodin  only 
reproached  me  with  tiie  military  roughness  of  my  means.  '  Their  vio- 
lence,' he  said,  '  was  in  dangerous  opposition  to  the  manners  of  the  age.' 
Be  it  so;  but,  first  of  all,  I  could  nc  t  be  exposed  to  any  legal  proceed- 
ings; and,  but  for  one  fatal  circumsiauce,  success  would  have  crowned 
the  course  I  had  taken,  however  rough  and  brutal  it  may  appear.    Now, 

may  I  ask  your  reverence,  what " 

"  What  I  have  done  more  than  you?"  said  Rodin  to  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
giving  way  to  his  impertinent  habit  of  interrupting  people;  "  what  I 
have  done  better  than  you?  what  step  I  have  taken  in  the  Rennepont 
affair,  since  I  received  it  from  you  in  a  desperate  condition?  Is  that 
what  you  wished  to  know?" 
"Precisely,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  dryly. 

"Well,  I  confess  it,"  resnimed  Rodin,  in  a  sardonic  tone,  "just  as 
you  did  great  things,  coarse  things,  turbulent  things — I  have  been  doing 
little,  puerile,  secret  things.  Oh,  Heaven!  I,  who  passed  fora  man  of 
enlarged  views — you  cannot  imagine  what  a  foolish  part  I  have  been  act- 
ing for  the  last  six  weeks." 

"  I  should  never  have  allowed  myself  to  address  such  a  reproach  to 
your  reverence,  however  deserved  it  may  appear,"  said  Father  d'Aigrig- 
ny. with  a  bitter  smil^. 

"  A  reproach?"  said  Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "a  reproach?  you 
shall  be  the  judge.  Do  you  know  what  I  wrote  about  you,  some  six 
weeks  ago?  Here  it  is:  Father  d'Aigrigny  has  excellent  qualities.  He 
will  be  of  much  service  to  me— and  from  to-morrow  I  shall  employ  you 
very  actively,"  added  Rodin,  by  way  of  parenthesis— "  but  he  is  not 
great  enough  to  know  how  to  make  himself  little  on  occasions,  Do  yon 
understand?" 

'•  Not  very  well,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  blushing. 
"80  much  the  worse  for  you,"  answered  Rodin;  "it  only  proves  that 
I  was  right.  Well!  since  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  been  wise  enough  to 
play  the  most  foolish  part  for  six  whole  weeks.  Yes,  such  as  you  see 
me,  I  have  chatted  noiiscns  e  with  a  .vn.se«e— have  talked  of  liberty,  prog- 
ress, humanity,  emancipati  on  of  woman,  with  a  young,  excited  girl— 
of  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  all  sorts  of  Bonapartish  idolatry,  with 
an  old,  imbecile  soldier — of  imperial  glory,  huniiliution  of  PYanee,  hopes 
In  the  King  of  liome,  with  8>  certain  marshal  of  France,  who,  with  a  heart 
*uU  of  adoration  for  the  robl  '©r  of  thrones,  that  was  transported  to  Saint- 
fielena.  hajs  a  head  as  bollo))^  %ud  sonorous  as  a  tco^oet,  into  which  you 
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have  only  to  blow  some  warlike  or  patriotic  notes,  and  it  wi'I  flourish 
away  of  itself,  without  knowing  wliy  or  how.  More  than  ail  this,  I  have 
talked  of  lore  affairs  with  a  young  tiger.  When  I  told  you,  it  was 
lamentable  to  see  a  man  of  any  intelligence  descend,  as  I  have  done,  to 
all  these  little  ways  of  connecting  the  tiiousand  threads  of  tliis  dark  web, 
was  I  not  right?  Is  it  not  a  fine  spectacle,  to  see  the  spider  obstinately 
weaving  its  net? — to  see  the  ugly,  little,  black  animal  crossing  thread 
upon  thread,  fastening  it  here,  strengthening  it  there,  and  again  length- 
ening it  in  some  other  place?  You  shrug  your  shoulders  in  pity— but 
return  two  hours  after — what  will  you  llnd?  The  little  black  animal  eat- 
ing its  fill,  and  in  its  web  a  dczen  of  the  foolish  flies,  bound  so  securely, 
that  the  little  black  animal  has  only  to  choose  the  hour  and  moment  of 
its  repast." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Rodin  smiled  strangely;  his  eyes,  generally 
half  closed,  opened  to  their  full  width,  and  seemed  to  shine  more  than 
usual.  The  Jesuit  felt  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  contest  in  which  lie  had  engaged  before  these  eminent  personages, 
who  already  felt  the  influence  of  his  oriicinal  and  striking  manner. 

Father  d'Aigriguy  began  to  regret  having  entered  on  the  contest.  He 
resumed,  however,  with  ill-repressed  irony:  "I  do  not  dispute  the 
smallness  of  your  means.  I  agree  with  you;  they  are  very  puerile— they 
are  even  very  vulgar.  But  that  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  exalted 
notion  of  your  merit.    May  I  be  allowed  to  ask " 

"What  "these  means  have  produced?"  resumed  Rodin,  with  an  excite- 
ment that  was  not  usual  with  him.  "  Look  into  my  spider's  web,  and 
you  will  see  tliere  the  beautiful  and  insolent  young  girl,  so  proud,  six 
weeks  ago,  of  her  grace,  her  wit,  and  her  audacity — now  pale,  trembling, 
mortally  wounded  at  the  heart." 

"But  the  act  of  chivalrous  intrepidity  of  the  Indian  prince  with  which 
all  Paris  is  ringing,"  said  the  princess,  "must  surely  have  touched 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  Yes;  but  I  have  paralyzed  the  effect  of  that  stupid  and  savage  devo- 
tion, by  demonstrating  to  the  young  lady,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  kill 
black  panthers,  to  prove  oneself  a  susceptible,  a  delicate,  and  a  faithful 
lover." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "we  will  admit  the  fact  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  wounded  to  the  heart." 

"But  what  does  this  prove  with  regard  to  the  Rennepont  affair?"  asked 
the  cardinal,  with  curiosity,  as'he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

"  There  results  from  it,"  said  Rodin,  ''that  when  our  most  dangerous 
enemy  is  mortaiiy  wounded,  she  abandons  the  field  of  battle;  that  is 
something,  I  should  imagine." 

"In  fact,"  said  the  princess,  "the  talents  and  audacity  of  Made- 
moi.selle  de  Cardoville  would  make  her  the  soul  of  the  coalition  formed 
agalust  us." 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  obstinately;  "she  maybe  no 
longer  formidable  in  thai  respect.  But  the  wound  in  her  heart  will  not 
prevent  her  from  iulieriting." 

"Who  tells  you  so?"  asked  Hodin,  coldly,  and  with  assurance.  "Do 
you  know  why  I  have  taken  such  pains,  first  to  bi-ing  her  in  contact  with 
Djalraa,  and  tlien  to  separate  her  from  him?" 

"That  is  what  I  ask  you,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "how  can  this 
Btorm  of  passion  prevent  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  the  prince 
from  inlieritmi;?" 

**Is  it  from  the  serene,  or  from  the  stormy  sky,  that  darts  the  destroy- 
ing thunderbolt?"  said  Rodin,  disdainfully.  "  Be  satisfied;  I  shall  know 
where  to  place  the  conductor.  As  for  Mr.  Hardy,  the  man  lived  for 
three  things:  his  workmen,  his  friend,  his  mistress.  He  has  been  thrice 
wounded  in  the  heart.  I  always  take  aim  at  the  heart;  it  is  legal  and 
•ore." 
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"It  is  legal,  and  sure,  and  praiseworthy,"  said  the  bishop;  "for  If  \ 
understand  you  rightly,  this  manufacturer  had  a  concubine:  now  it  is 
well  to  make  use  of  an  "evil  passion  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked." 

"  True,  quite  true,"  added  the  cardinal;  "if  we  make  use  of  their  evil 
passions,  it  istlieir  own  fault." 

"  Our  holy  Mother  Ferpetue,"  said  the  princess,  "took  every  means  to 
discover  this  abominable  adultery." 

"AVell,  then!  Mr.  Hardy  is  wounded  iu  his  dearest  affections,  1 
admit,"  said  Father  d"Aigrigny,  still  disputing  every  inch  ci  ground: 
"  ruined  too  in  his  fortune,  which  will  only  make  him  the  more  eager 
after  this  inheritance." 

The  argument  appeared  of  weight  to  the  two  prelates  and  the  princess', 
all  looked  at  Rodin  with  anxious  curiosity.  Instep^d  of  answering,  hv 
walked  up  to  the  sideboard,  and,  contrary  to  his  habits  of  stoical  sobri- 
ety, and  in  spife  of  his  repugnance  for  wine,  he  examined  the  decanters, 
and  said:  '  "What  is  tliere  in  tliem?" 

*' Claret,  and  sherry,"  said  Madame  de  Samt-Dizier,  much  astonished 
at  the  sudden  taste  of  Rodin,  "  and " 

The  hitter  took  a  decani er  at  hazard,  anc!  poured  out  a  glass  of 
Madeira,  which  lie  drank  off  at  a  draught.  For  some  minutes,  he  had 
felt  a  strange  kind  of  shivering.  To  this  had  succeeded  a  sort  of  weak- 
ness; he  hoped  the  wine  would  revive  him. 

After  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  dirty  hand,  he  returned  to 
the  table,  andsaid  to  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "  What  did  you  tell  me  about 
Mr.  Hardy?" 

"  That,  being  ruined  in  fortune,  he  would  be  the  n?ore  eager  to  obtain 
this  immense  inlieritance,"  answered  Fatlier  d'Aigrigny,  inwardly  much 
offended  at  the  imperious  tone  of  his  superior." 

"  Mr.  Hardy  think  of  money?"  said  Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"He  is  indifferent  to  life,  plunged  in  a  stupor,  from  which  he  only  start* 
to  burst  into  tears.  Tlii;n  be  speaks  with  mechanical  kindness  to  those 
about  him — I  have  placed  him  in  good  hands.  He  begins,  hcwever,  to 
be  sensible  to  the  attentions  shown  him — for  he  is  good,  excellent,  weal* 
—and  it  is  to  this  excellence,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  that  you  inudt  appea 
to  finish  tlie  work  in  hand." 

"  I?"  said  Falher  d'Aigrigny,  much  surprised. 

"  Yes — and  tlien  you  will  lind,  that  the  result  I  have  obtained  L  t;0» 
siderable,  and " 

Rodin  paused,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  said  to  him«eli! 
"  It  is  strange!" 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  princess,  with  interest. 

"  Notliing,  niadame,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  shudder;  "It  is  dou>^' 
less  the  wine  I  drank;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  it.  1  feel  a  slight  htiu. 
ache— but  it  will  pass." 

"  Your  eyes  are  very  bloodshot,  my  good  father,"  said  the  princesss. 

"  I  ha)-c  looked  loo  closely  into  my  web,"  answered  the  Jesuit,  with  a. 
BiL.Htcv  smile;  "  and  I  must  look  again,  to  make  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who 
pretends  to  be  blind,  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  other  flies.  The  two  daugh- 
ters of  Marshal  Simon,  for  example,  growing  sadder  and  more  dejecte«* 
«*very  day  at  the  icy  barrier  raised  between  thtnn  atid  their  father— and 
the.  latter,  tliinking  liimsclf  one  day  dishonored  if  he  does  thin,  another, 
if  he  does  t/ml — so  that  the  hero  of  the  Empire  has  become  weaker  and 
more  irn-solute  tlian  a  child.  Wliat  more  remain  of  this  impious  family? 
Jai'cjues  Ri'imcpontV  Ask  Morok  to  what  a  .state  of  idiotcy  intemperance 
lias  reducf'd  liini,  and  toward  what  an  aiiyss  lie  is  rushing!  There  is  ni'f 
halaiKX'-sheel;  you  see  to  what  are  reduced  all  the  members  of  this  fam- 
ily, who,  six  w<.'(>kH  ago,  had  eai^h  elem(>nls  of  strength  and  union  I  Be- 
hold thetn,  these  Rennnjion'ts,  who,  by  the  will  of  their  heretical  ancestor, 
M'ere  to  unite  tlieir  forces  to  combat  and  crush  our  society!  There  wa« 
good  r'-awm  to  fear  them;  but  what  did  I  a&yi    That  I  would  act  upcMI 
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their  passions.    What  have  I  done?    I  have  acted  upon  their  passions. 
At  this  hour  they  are  vainly  strugglinj;  iu  my  vreb — tliey  are  mine — they 

are  mine " 

For  some  moments,  as  he  continued  to  speak,  the  countenance  and 
voice  of  Rodin  had  undergone  a  singular  alteration;  his  complexion, 
generally  so  cadaverous,  had  become  colored,  but  unequally  and  ip 
patches;  then,  strange  phenomenon!  his  eyes  grew  at  once  more  brilUant 
and  more  hollow,  and  his  voice  sharper  and  louder. 

The  change  iu  the  countenance  of  Rodin,  of  which  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  conscious,  was  so  remarkable,  that  the  other  actors  iu  this  scen^ 
looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  terror. 

Deceived  as  to  the  cause  of  this  impression,  Rodin  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation, in  a  voice  interrupted  by  deep  gaspiugs  for  brt.;-,;!.:  "'  Is  It 
pity  for  this  Impious  race  that  I  read  upon  your  faces?  Pity  for  tn^ 
young  gii'l  who  never  enters  a  church,  and  erects  pagan  altars  in  her 
habitation?  Pity  for  this  Hardy,  the  sentimental  blasphemer,  the  philan- 
thropic atheist,  who  had  no  chapel  iu  his  factory,  and  dared  to  blend  the 
names  of  Socrates,  Marcus- Aurelius,  and  Plato,  with  that  of  our  Savioiu"! 
.Pity  for  the  Indian  worshiper  of  Brahma?  Pity  for  the  two  sisters, 
who  have  never  even  been  baptized?  Pity  for  that  brute  Jacques  Ren- 
nepont?  Pity  for  the  stupid  imperial  soldier,  who  has  Napoleon  for  hif 
god,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  gi'and  army  for  his  gospel?  Pity  for  thi» 
family  of  renegades,  whose  ancestor,  a  relapsed  heretic,  not  content 
with  robbing  us  of  our  property,  excites  from  his  tomb,  at  the  end  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  his  cursed  race  to  lift  their  heads  against  us?  What? 
to  defend  ourselves  from  these  vipers,  we  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
crush  them  in  their  own  venom? — I  tell  you,  that  it  is  to  serve  God,  and 
to  give  a  salutary  example  to  the  world,  to  devote,  by  unchaining  their 
own  passions,  this  impious  family  to  grief,  and  despair,  and  death!" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Rodin  was  dreadful  in  his  ferocity;  the  fire  of  his 
eyes  became  still  more  brilliant;  his  lips  were  dry  and  burning,  a  cold 
sweat  bathed  his  temples,  which  could  be  seen  throbbing;  an  icy  shud- 
der ran  through  his  frame. 

Attributing  these  symptoms  to  fatigue  from  writing  through  a  portion 
of  the  night,  and  wishing  to  avoid  fainting,  he  went  to .  the  sideboard, 
filled  another  glass  with  wine,  which  he  drank  off  at  a  draught,  and  re- 
turned just  as  the  cardinal  said  to  him; 

"If  your  course  with  regard  to  this  family  needed  justification,  my 
good  father,  your  last  words  would  have  victoriously  justified  it.  Not 
only  are  you  right,  according  to  your  own  casuists,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  your  proceedings  contrary  to  human  laws.  As  for  the  divine  law,  it 
is  to  please  the  Lord  to  destroy  impiet.v  with  its  own  weapons." 

Conquered,  as  well  as  the  others,  by  the  diabolical  assurance  of  Rodin, 
and  brought  back  to  a  kind  of  fearful  admiration,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
said  to  him: 

"I  confess,  I  was  wrong  in  doubting  the  judgment  of  your  Reverence, 
Deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  means  employed,  I  could  not  jndg« 
of  their  connection,  and  above  all.  of  their  results.  I  now  see  that, 
thanks  to  you,  success  is  no  longer  dDubtful." 

"This  is  an  exaggeration,"  replied  Rodin,  with  feverish  impatience.- 
"all  these  passions  are  at  work,  but  the  moment  is  critical.  As  th« 
alchemist  bends  over  the  crucible,  which  may  give  him  either  treasure* 

or  sudden  death — I  alone  at  this  moment " 

Rodin  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his 
forehead,  with  a  stifled  cry  of  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny.  "  For  some  momentsij 
you  have  been  growing  fearfully  pale." 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  Rodin,  in  an  altered  Yolca 
**my  headache  increases — I  am  seized  with  a  sort  of  giddiness," 
"  Sit  down,"  said  the  princess,  with  interest. 
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'*  Take  something,"  said  the  bishop. 

"It  will  be  nothing,"  said  Rodin,  with  an  effort;  *' I  am  no  milksop, 
thank  GodI — 1  had  little  sleep  last  night;  it  is  fatigue — nothing  more.  I 
was  saying,  that  I  alone  could  now  direct  this  affair;  but  I  cannot  exe- 
cute the  plan  myself.  I  must  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  watch  in  the 
shade;  I  must  hold  the  threads,  which  I  alone  can  manage,"  added 
Rodin,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"My  good  father,"  said  the  cardinal,  uneasily,  "  I  assure  you  that  you 
are  very  unwell.     Your  paleness  is  becoming  livid.''' 

"  It  is  possible,"  answered  Rodin,  courageously;  "  but  I  am  not  to  be 
iso  soon  conquered.  To  return  to  our  affair — this  is  the  time  in-  which 
your  qualities.  Father  d'Aigrigny,  will  turn  to  good  account.  I  have 
never  denied  them,  and  they  may  now  be  of  the  greatest  use.  You  have 
the  power  of  charming — grace — eloquence — you  must " 

Rodin  paused  again.  A  cold  sweat  poured  from  his  forehead.  He  felt 
his  legs  give  way  under  him,  notwithstanding  his  obstinate  energy. 

"I  confess,  I  am  not  well,"  he  said;  "yet,  this  morning,  I  was  as  well 
as  ever.    I  shiver.    I  am  icy  cold." 

"  Draw  near  the  fire — it  is  a  sudden  indisposition,"  said  the  bishop, 
offering  his  arm  with  heroic  devotion;  "  it  will  not  be  anything  of  con- 
sequence." 

"  If  you  were  to  take  something  warm,  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  the  prin- 
cess; "Mr.  Baleinier  will  be  here  directly — he  will  reassure  us  as  to  this 
^indisposition." 

"  It  is  really  inexplicable,"  said  the  prelate. 

At  these  words  of  the  cardinal,  Rodin,  who  had  advanced  with  diffi- 
culty toward  the  fire,  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  prelate,  and  looked  at  him 
fixedly  in  a  strange  manner,  for  about  a  second;  then,  strong  in  his  un- 
conquerable energy,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  his  features,  which 
were  now  visibly  disfigured,  Rodin  said,  i^i  a  broken  voice,  which  he 
tried  to  make  firm:  "The  fire  has  warmed  me;  it  will  be  nothing.  I  have 
no  time  to  coddle  myself.  It  would  bo  a  pretty  thing  to  fall  ill  just  as  the 
Rennepont  affair  can  only  succeed  by  my  exertions!  Le.  us  return  to 
business.  I  told  you,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  that  you  might  servo  ua  a  good 
deal;  and  you  also,  princess,  who  have  espoused  this  cause  as  if  it  wei*© 
your  own " 

Rodin  again  paused.  This  time  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  sank  upon  a 
chair  placed  near  him,  and,  throwing  himself  back  convulsively,  ha 
pressed  his  two  hands  to  his  chest,  and  exclaimed:  "Oh!  what  pain!" 

Then  (dreadful  sight!)  a  cadaverous  decomposition,  rapid  as  thought, 
took  place  in  Rodin's  features.  His  hollow  eyes  were  filled  with  blood, 
and  .seemed  to  shrink  back  into  their  orbits,  which  formed,  as  it  were, 
two  dark  holes,  in  the  center  of  whieli  blazed  two  points  of  fire;  nervous 
convulsions  |drew  the  flabl)y,  damp,  ;uid  icy  skin,  tight  over  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  face,  which  was  becoming  rapidly  green.  From  the 
lips,  writhing  with  pain,  issu(;d  the  struggling  breath,  mingled  with  the 
words.  "  Oh!  I  suffer!  I  burn!" 

Then,  yielding  to  a  (raiisport  of  fury,  Rodin  tore  with  his  nails  his 
naked  chest,  for  he  had  twisted  ofi'  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  aVid 
rent  his  black  and  filthy  shirt-front,  as  if  the  pressure  of  those  garments 
augmented  the  violence  of  the  pain,  under  which  he  was  writhing. 

The  bishop,  the  cardinal,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny,  hastily  approached 
Rodin,  to  try  and  hold  him;  he  was  seized  with  horrible  convulsions; 
but,  suddenly,  collecting  all  his  sliength,  ho  rose  upon  Ids  feet,  stiff  as  a 
eor[)Be.  Tlien,  with  his  garments  in  disorder,  iiis  thin,  gray  hair  stand- 
tug  up  all  around  his  greenish  face,  fixing  his  red  and  fianiing  eyes  upon 
the  cardinal,  he  seized  him  witii  (convulsive  grasp,  and  exelainied  in  a 
terrible  voice,  half  stifled  in  his  throat:  "  Canliiin!  Maiipieri— this  illneas 
la  too  Hudden — tliey  suspect  me  at  Rome — yo)U  are  of  the  race  of  ttN 
Bcrgiaa — oud  your  secretary  was  wilb  me  tbue  moruiugl" 
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••Unhappy  man!  what  does  he  dare  insinuate?"  cried  the  prelate,  a^ 
amazed  as  he  was  indignant  at  the  accusation.  So  sajing,  the  cardinal 
atrove  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  Rodin,  whose  fingers  were  nor? 
as  stiff  as  iron. 

"I  am  poisoned!"  murmured  Rodin,  and  sinking  back,  he  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Father  d'Aigriguj-. 

Notwithstanding  his  alarm,  the  cardinal  had  time  to  whisper  to  the 
latter:  "  He  thinks  himself  poisoned.  He  must  then  be  plotting  some- 
thing very  dangerous." 

Tiie  door  of  the  room  opened.    It  was  Dr.  Baleinier. 

"  Ah,  doctor!"  cried  the  princess,  as  she  ran  pale  and  frightened 
toward  him;  "  Father  Rodin  has  been  suddenly  attacked  with  terrible 
convulsions.     Quick!  quick!" 

"Convulsions?  oh!  it  will  be  nothing,  madame,"  said  the  doctor, 
throwing  down  his  hat  upon  the  chair,  and  hastily  approaching  the 
group  which  surrounded  the  sick  man. 

"Here  is  the  doctor!"  cried  the  princess. 

All  stepped  aside,  except  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  continued  to  sup- 
port Rodin,  leaning  against  a  chair. 

"Heavens!  what  symptoms!"  cried  Dr.  Baleinier,  examining  with 
growing  terror  the  countenance  of  Rodin,  which  from  green  was  becom^ 
Ing  blue. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  all  the  spectators,  with  one  voice. 

"  What  is  it?"  repeated  the  doctor,  drawing  back  as  if  he  had  trodden 
on  a  serpent.     "  It  is  the  choleral  and  it  is  contagious!" 

At  this  frightful,  magic  word.  Father  d'Aigrigny  abandoned  his  hold 
of  Rodin,  who  rolled  upon  the  floor. 

"He  is  lost!"  cried  Dr  Baleinier.  "But  I  will  run  to  fetch  the 
means  for  a  last  effort."     And  he  rushed  toward  the  door. 

The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  bishop,  and  the 
cardinal,  followed  in  terror  the  flight  of  Dr.  Baleinier.  They  all  pressed 
to  the  door,  which,  in  their  consternation,  they  could  not  open. 

It  opened  at  last — but  from  without — and  Gabriel  appeared  upon  the 
threshold. 

Gabriel,  the  type  of  the  true  priest,  the  holy,  the  evan,Telical  minister, 
to  whom  we  can  never  pay  enough  of  respect,  and  ardent  sympathy,  and 
tender  admiration. 

His  angelic  countenance,  in  its  mild  serenity,  offered  a  striking  con- 
trast  to  these  faces,  all  disturbed  and  contracted  with  terror. 

The  young  priest  was  nearly  thrown  down  by  the  fugitives,  who  rushed 
through  the  now  open  doorway,  exclaiming:  "  Do  not  go  in!  he  is  dying 
of  the  cholera.    Fly!" 

At  these  words,  pushing  back  the  bishop,  who,  being  the  last,  was  try- 
ing to  force  a  passage,  Gabriel  ran  toward  Rodin,  whilst  the  prelate  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape. 

Rodin,  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  his  limbs  tvristed  with  fearful  cramps, 
was  writhing  in  the  extremity  of  pain.  The  violence  of  his  fall  had,  no 
donbt,  roused  him  to  consciousness,  for  he  murmured,  in  a  sepulchral 
Toice:  "  They  leave  me  to  die — like  a  dog — the  cowards!  Help! — no 
one " 

And  the  djnng  man,  rolling  on  his  back  with  a  convulsive  movement, 
turned  toward  the  ceiling  a  face  on  which  was  branded  the  infernal 
despair  of  the  damned,  as  he  once  more  repeated:  "No  one — !no 
one! " 

His  eyes,  which  suddenly  flamed  with  fury,  just  then  met  the  large, 
blue  eyes  of  the  angelic  and  mild  countenance  of  Gabriel,  who,  kneeling 
beside  him,  said  to  him,  in  his  soft,  grave  tones:  "  I  am  here,  father- 
to  help  you,  if  help  be  possible — to  pray  for  you,  if  God  caJis  you  to 
Hina.'^ 
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"Gabriel!"  murmured  Rodin,  with  failing  voice;  "forgive  me  fertk* 
evil  I  liave  done  you — do  not  leave  me — do  not " 

Rodin  could  not  finish;  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  himself  into  a  sit- 
ting posture;  he  now  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  back  without  sense  or 
motion. 

*  *****  * 

The  same  day  it  was  announced  in  the  evening  papers:  "The  cholCTti 
is  at  Paris.  The  first  case  declared  itself  this  day,  at  half  past  threa,  la 
the  Rue  de  Babylone,  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier." 


PART  XIV, 

HE    CHOLERA 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SQUARE  OF   NOTRE-DAMB. 

Eight  days  had  passed  since  Rodin  was  seized  wilu  the  cholera,  and  iti 
ravages  had  continually  increased. 

That  was  an  awful  time. 

A  funeral  pall  was  spread  over  Paris,  once  so  gay.  And  yet,  never  had 
The  slcy  been  of  a  more  settled,  purer  blue;  never  had  the  sun  shone  mora 
Brilliantly, 

The  inexorable  serenity  of  nature,  during  the  ravages  of  the  deadly 
scourge,  offered  a  strange  and  mysterious  contrast. 

The  flaunting  light  of  the  dazzling  sunshine  fell  full  upon  features  con- 
tracted by  a  thousand  agonizing  fears.  Each  one  trembled  for  himself, 
or  for  those  dear  to  hira;  every  countenance  was  stamped  with  an  ex- 
pression of  feverish  astonishment  and  dread.  People  walked  witli  rapid 
steps,  as  if  they  would  escape  from  the  late  which  threatened  them;  be- 
eides,  they  were  in  haste  to  return  to  their  homes,  for  often  they  left 
life,  health,  happiness,  and,  two  hours  later,  they  found  agony,  death, 
and  despair.  i 

At  every  moment  new  and  dismal  objects  met  the  view.  Sometimes 
carts  passed  along  filled  with  coffins,  symmetrically  piled;  they  stopped 
at  every  house.  Men  in  black  and  gray  garments  were  in  waiting  before 
the  door;  tliey  held  out  their  arms,  and  to  some  one  cofliu  wat  ihrowii, 
to  some  two,  frequently  three  or  four  for  tlie  same  house.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  store  was  quickly  exhausted,  and  tlie  cart,  which  had 
arrived  full,  went  away  empty^  whilst  many  of  the  dead  in  the  street  were 
still  xtrm-rved. 

In  nearly  every  dwelling,  up-stairs  and  down,  from  the  roof  to  the 
cellar,  there  was  a  stunning  noise  of  lianimers;  coflins  were  being  nailed 
down,  and  so  many,  so  very  many  were  nailed,  tliat  sometimes  those 
who  worked  stopped  from  fatigue. 

Tlien  broke  forth  cries  of  grief,  heart-rending  moans,  despairing  im- 
precations. They  were  uttered  by  those  from  whom  the  men  in  black 
and  gray  had  taken  some  one  to  fill  the  coflins. 

Unceasingly  were  tlic  coflins  filhd,  and  day  and  night  did  those  men 
work;  but  by  day  more  thaij  by  night,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk  came  a 
gloomy  (ile  of  vehiciles  of  all  kinds — the  usual  hearses  were  not  sufli- 
cient;  but  cars,  carts,  <lrays,  hackney-coaches,  etc.,  swelled  the  funerai 
procession;  dilTerent  to  th<!  other  conveyances,  which  entered  the  streets 
full  and  went  away  empty — these  came  emi)ty,  but  soon  returned  full. 

During  that  period,  the  windows  of  many  Iiouses  were  illuminated, 
and  often  tiie  li^riits  remained  burning  till  Ihe  morning.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  balls.  Tiies(;  ilhiininations  resembled  the  gk-aming  rays  which 
shine  in  the  gay  haunts  of  pleasure;  but  there  were  tapers  instead  ol 
Vax  caudlcu,  and  the  chautiug  of  pxtvycrs  lur  ^u  dvudfeyluuvU  the  mar 
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mra  of  the  ball-room.  In  the  streets,  instead  of  the  facetious  transpar- 
encies which  indicate  tbe  shops  for  masquerade  costumes,  there  swung 
at  intervals  huge  lanterns  of  a  blood-red  color,  with  these  words  iu 
black  letters:  Assistance  for  those  attacked  vrith  the  Cholera. 

The  true  places  for  revelry,  during  the  night,  were  the  churchyards, 
they  ran  riot — they,  always  so  desolate,  so  silent,  during  the  dark,  qui»t 
hours,  when  the  cypress  trees  rustle  in  the  breeze — they,  so  lonely,  that 
no  human  step  dared  to  disturb  the  solemn  silence  which  reigned  there 
at  night;  they  became  on  a  sudden  animated,  noisy,  riotous,  and  re- 
splendent with  light. 

By  the  smoky  flame  of  torches,  which  threw  a  red  glare  npon  the  dark 
fir-trees,  and  the  white  tombstones,  many  gravediggers  worked  merrily, 
humming  snatches  of  some  favorite  tune.  Their  laborious  and  hazard- 
ous industry  then  commanded  a  very  high  price;  they  were  in  such  re- 
quest that  it  was  necessary  to  humor  them.  They  drank  often  and  much; 
they  sang  long  and  loud;  and  this,  to  keep  up  their  strength  and  their 
good-humor,  absolute  requisites  in  such  an  employment.  If,  by  chance, 
any  did  not  finish  the  grave  they  had  begun,  some  obliging  comrade 
finished  it  for  them  (fitting  expression!),  and  placed  them  in  it  with 
friendly  care. 

Other  distant  sounds  responded  to  the  joyous  strains  of  the  grave- 
diggers;  public  houses  had  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church- 
yards, and  the  drivers  of  the  dead,  when  they  had  set  down  their  customers, 
as  they  jocosely  expressed  themselves,  enriched  with  their  unusual 
gratuities,  feasted  and  made  merry  like  loi'ds;  the  dawn  often  found 
them  with  a  glass  in  their  hand,  and  a  jest  on  their  lips;  and,  stjansic  to 
say,  among  these  funeral  satellites,  who  breathed  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  disease,  the  mortality  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  the  dark,  squalid  quarters  of  the  town,  where,  surrounded  by  infec- 
tious exhalations,  the  indigent  population  was  crowded  together,  and 
miserable  beings,  exhausted  by  severe  privations,  were  ready  chewed  for 
the  cholera,  as  it  was  energetically  said  at  the  time,  not  only  individuals, 
but  whole  families  were  carried  off  in  a  few  hours;  and  yet,  sometimes, 
oh,  merciful  Providence!  one  or  two  little  children  were  left  in  the  cold 
and  empty  room,  after  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  had  been 
taken  away  in  their  cofiBns. 

Frequently  houses,  which  had  swarmed  with  hardworking  laborers, 
were  obliged  to  be  shut  up  for  want  of  tenants;  in  one  day  they  had  been 
completely  cleared  by  this  terrible  visitation,  from  the  cellars,  where 
little  chimney-sweepers  slept  upon  straw,  to  the  garret  on  whose  cold 
Jjrick  floor  lay  stretched  some  wan  and  half-naked  being,  without  ^ovk 
tind  without  bread. 

But  of  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  that  which  perhaps  presented  the  most 
frightfitl  spectacle  during  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  was  the  City:  and 
in  the  City,  the  square  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  was  almost 
sv0ry  day  the  theater  of  dreadful  scenes;  for  this  locality  was  frequently 
thronged  with  those  who  conveyed  the  sick  from  the  neighboring  streets 
to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  * 

The  cholera  had  not  one  aspect — it  had  a  thousand.  So  that  eight 
days  after  Rodin  had  been  suddenly  attacked,  several  events,  combining 
the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  occurred  in  the  square  of  Kotre-Dame. 

Instead  of  the  Rue  d'Arcole,  which  now  leads  directly  to  the  square,  it 
Was  then  approached  on  one  side  by  a  mean,  narrow  lane,  like  all  the  other 
streets  of  the  City,  and  terminating  in  a  dark,  low  archway.  Upon  en- 
tering the  square,  tiie  principal  door  of  the  huge  cathedral  was  to  the 
left  of  the  spectator,  and  facing  him  were  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
A  little  beyond  was  an  opening,  which  gave  to  view  a  portion  of  the 
parapet  of  the  Quay  Notre-Dame.    A  placard  had  been  recently  placed 

•  Th«  famous  hospital  of  Paris,  situated  <;lose  to  Notre-Dam«c  ^ 
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on  the  discolored  and  sunken  wall  of  the  archway;  it  cotitaliied  thM| 
words,  traced  in  large  characters:  * 

'*  Vengeance!  VengeanceI 

•*  The  individuals  belonging  to  the  working-classes  who  are  carrie<i  to 
the  hospitals  are  poisoned,  becai;se  the  number  of  patients  is  too 
considerable;  every  night  boats  filled  with  corpses  drop  down  th« 

;"    Seine. 

"  Vengeance  and  death  to  the  assassins  of  the  people!" 

Two  men,  enveloped  in  cloaks,  and  half  hidden  in  the  deep  shadow  o| 
the  vault,  were  listening  with  anxious  curiosity  to  the  threatening  mur- 
mur, which  rose  with  increasing  force  from  among  a  tumultuous  assem- 
bly, grouped  round  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Soon  cries  of  Death  to  the  doctors/ 
Vengeance!  reached  the  ears  of  the  persons  who  were  in  ambush  under 
the  arch. 

"  The  placards  are  working,"  said  one;  "  the  train  is  on  fire.  When 
once  the  populace  is  roused,  we  can  set  them  on  whom  we  please." 

"I  say,"  replied  the  other  man,  "look  over  there — that  Hercules, 
whose  athletic  form  towers  above  the  mob.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  most 
frantic  leaders,  when  Mi.  Hardy's  factory  was  destroyed?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  was;  I  know  him  again.  Wherever  mischief  is  to 
oe  done,  you  are  sure  to  find  those  vagabonds." 

"  Now,  take  my  advice,  do  not  let  us  remain  under  this  archway," 
said  the  other  man,  "  the  wind  is  as  cold  as  ice,  and  thou,<;h  I  am  cased  in 
flannel " 

"Top  are  right,  the  cholera  is  confoundedly  brutal.  Besides,  every- 
thing is  going  on  well  here;  I  am  likewise  assured  that  the  whole  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  ready  to  rise  in  tJie  republican  cause;  that  will 
serve  our  ends,  and  our  holy  religion  will  triumph  over  revolutionary  im- 
piety.    Let  us  rejoin  Father  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Where  shall  we  find  him?" 

"  Near  here,  come — come."    And  the  two  men  hastily  disappeared. 

The  sun,  which  was  beginning  to  decline,  shed  its  golden  rays  upon  the 
blackened  sculptures  of  the  porch  of  Notre-Dame,  and  upon  its  two 
massy  towers,  rising  in  imposing  majesty  against  a  perfectly  blue  sky, 
for  during  the  last  few  days  a  north-east  wind,  dry  and  cold,  had  chased 
away  the  lightest  cloud.  A  considerable  number  of  people,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  obstructed  the  approach  to  the  Hotel-Dieu;  they  crowded 
round  the  iron  railings  that  prot-ect  the  front  of  the  building,  and  behind 
which  was  stationed  a  detachment  of  infantry,  the  cries  of  Death  to  the 
doctors/  becoming  every  moment  more  threatening.  The  people  who 
thus  vociferated,  belonged  to  an  idle,  vagabond,  and  depraved  populace 
— to  the  dregs  of  the  Paris  mob;  and  (terrible  spectacle!)  the  unfortunate 
.beings  who  were  forcibly  carried  through  the  midst  of  these  hideous 
groups,  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  whilst  the  air  resounded  with  hoarse 
clamors,  and  cries  of  deatli. 

Every  moment  fresh  victims  were  brought  along  in  litters  and  on 
stretchers;  the  litters  were  frequently  furnished  with  coarse  curtains, 
and  thus  tlio  sick  occupants  were  concealed  from  the  public  gaze:  but 
the  stretchers  having  no  covering,  the  convulsive  jnovoments  of  the  dying 

Eatlents  often  thrust  aside  the  sheet,  and  exposed  to  view  their  faces, 
vid  as  that  of  a  corpse. 

Far  from  inspiring  with  terror  the  wretches  assembled  round  the  hos- 
pital, such  spectacles  became  to  them  the  signal  for  cannibal  pleasantries 
and  atrocious  predictions  upon  the  fate  of  these  poor  creatures,  when 
once  in  the  power  of  the  doctors. 

*  It  la  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  such  placards  wer« 
numerous  in  Paris,  aud  wera  alternately  attributed  to  opposite  {MU'tioii 

— K.a. 
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The  quarryman  and  Cibonle,  with  a  good  manj'^  of  their  adherents, 
were  among  the  mob.  After  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Hardy's  factory,  the 
quarryman  was  formally  expelled  from  the  union  of  the  Wolves,  who 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  wretch;  since  then,  he  had 
plunged  into  the  grossest  debauchery,  and  speculating  on  his  herculean 
strength,  had  hired  hiniGclf  as  the  officious  champion  of  Ciboule  and  her 
compeers. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  some  chance  passengers,  the  square 
of  Notre-Dame  was  filled  with  a  ragged  crowd,  composed  of  the  refuse 
of  the  Parisian  populace — wretches  who  call  for  pity  as  well  as  blame,  for 
misery,  ignorance,  and  destitution  beget  but  too  fatally  vice  and  crime. 
These  savages  of  civilization  felt  neither  pity,  improvement,  nor  terror 
at  the  shocking  sights  with  which  they  were  surrounded;  careless  of  the 
life  which  was  a  daily  struggle  against  hunger  or  the  allurements  of 
guilt,  they  braved  the  pestilence  with  infernal  audacity,  or  sank  under  it 
with  blasphemy  on  their  lips. 

The  tall  form  of  the  quarryman  was  conspicuous  amongst  the  rest; 
with  inflamed  eyes  and  swollen  features,  he  ytlled  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 
"  Death  to  the  hody-snatcJiers!  they  poison  the  people." 

"  That  is  easier  than  to  feed  them,"  added  Ciboule.  Then,  addressing 
herself  to  an  old  man,  who  was  being  carried  vrith  great  difiSculty  through 
the  dense  crowd,  upon  a  chair,  by  two  men,  the  hag  continued:  "  Hey! 
don't  go  in  there,  old  cronker;  die  here  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  dying 
in  that  den,  where  you'll  be  poisoned  like  an  old  rat." 

"Yes,"  added  the  quarryman;  "and  then  they'll  throw  you  into  the 
water  to  feast  the  fishes,  which  you  won't  swallow  any  more." 

At  these  atrocious  pleasantries  the  old  man  looked  wildly  round,  and 
uttered  faint  groans.  Ciboule  wished  to  stop  the  persons  who  were  car- 
rying him,  and  they  had  much  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  hag. 

The  number  of  cholera  patients  arriving  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  increased 
;very  moment,  and  soon,  neither  litters  nor  stretchers  could  be  obtained, 
30  that  they  were  borne  along  in  the  arms  of  the  attendants. 

Several  awful  episodes  bore  witness  to  the  startling  rapidity  of  the  in- 
fection. Two  men  were  carrying  a  stretcher  covered  with  a  blood- 
stamed  sheet:  one  of  them  suddenly  felt  himself  attacked  with  the  com- 
plaint: he  stopped  short,  his  powerless  arms  let  go  the  stretcher,  he 
turned  pale,  staggered,  and  fell  upon  the  patient,  becoming  as  livid  as 
him:  the  other  man,  struck  with  terror,  fled  precipitately,  leaving  his 
companion  and  the  dying  man  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Some  drew 
back  in  horror,  others  burst  into  a  savage  laugh. 

"  The  horses  have  taken  fright,"  said  the  quarryman,  "and  have  left 
the  turn-out  in  the  lurch." 

"Help!"  cried  the  dying  man,  with  a  despairing  accent;  "for  pity's 
sake,  take  me  to  the  hospital." 

"  There's  no  more  room  in  the  pit,"  said  one  in  a  jeering  tone. 

"And  you've  no  legs  left  to  reach  the  gallery,"  added  another.. 

The  sick  man  made  an  effort  to  rise;  but  his  strength  failed  him;  he 
Jell  back  exhausted  on  the  mattress.  A  sudden  movement  took  place 
among  the  crowd,  the  stretcher  was  overturned,  the  old  man  and  hia 
"jompanion  were  trodden  under  foot,  and  their  groans  were  drow'  ud  ir 
the  cries  of  Death  to  the  body-snatchers  I 

The  yells  were  renewed  with  fresh  fury,  but  the  ferocious  band,  who 
respected  nothing  in  their  savage  fury,  were  soon  after  obliged  to  open 
their  ranks  to  several  workmen,  who  vigorously  cleared  the  way  for  two 
of  their  comrades  carrying  in  their  arms  a  poor  artisan.  He  was  stili 
young,  but  his  hea,vy  and  already  livid  head  hung  down  upon  the 
ahoulder  of  one  of  them.  A  little  child  followed,  sobbing,  and  holding 
ibv  the  dress  ol  or:e  of  the  workmen.  , 

The  imeasujed  and  sonorous  sound  of  several  drums  was  now  heard  p4 
,'■  di&taBoe  is  tije  win^iosr  stre«t«  af  *^V®  Citjf;  they  were  beating  Mm  o»y 
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to  arms,  for  sedition  was  rife  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  Tli« 
drummers  emerged  fi'om  under  the  archway,  and  were  traversing  tha 
square,  when  one  of  them,  a  gray-haired  veteran,  suddenly  slackened  the 
rolling  of  his  drum,  and  stood  still:  his  companions  turned  round  in  sur- 
prise— he  was  green;  his  legs  gave  way,  he  stammered  some  unintel- 
ligible words,  and  had  fallen  upon  the  pavement  before  those  in  the 
front  rank  had  time  to  pause.  The  overwhelming  rapidity  of  this  at- 
tack startled  for  a  moment  the  most  hardened  among  the  surrounding 
spectators;  for,  wondering  at  the  interruption,  a  part  of  the  crowd  had 
.Tushed  toward  liie  soldiers. 

At  the  sight  of  the  dying  man,  supported  in  the  arms  of  two  of  his 
comrades,  one  of  the  individuals,  who,  concealed  under  the  arch,  had 
watched  the  beginning  of  the  popular  excitement,  said  to  the  drummers: 
"  Tour  comrade  drank,  perhaps,  at  some  fountain  on  the  road?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  one;  "he  was  very  thirsty;  he  di'ank  two  mouth- 
fuls  of  water  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet." 

"Then  he  is  poisoned,"  said  the  man.  -, 

"  Poisoned?"  cried  several  voices. 

"It  is  not  surprising,"  I'eplied  the  man,  in  a  mysterious  tone;  "poison 
Is  thrown  into  the  public  fountains:  and  this  very  morning,  a  man  was 
massacred  in  the  Rue  Beaubourg,  who  was  discovered  emptying  a 
paper  of  arsenic  into  a  pot  of  wine,  at  a  public-house."* 

Having  said  these  words,  the  man  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  This 
report,  no  less  absurd  than  the  tales  about  the  poisoning  of  the  patients  at 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  was  received  with  a  general  burst  of  indignation.  Five  or 
six  ragged  beings,  regular  rufiSans,  seized  the  body  of  the  expiring  drum- 
mer, hoisted  it  upon  their  shoulders,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  com- 
rades to  prevent  them,  and  paraded  the  square  exhibiting  the  dismal 
trophy.  Ciboule  and  the  quorrymau  went  before,  crying:  "  Make  way 
for  the  corpse!    This  is  how  they  poison  the  people!" 

A  fresh  incident  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  A  travel- 
ing-carriage, which  had  not  been  able  to  pass  along  the  Quay-  Napoleon, 
the  pavement  of  which  was  up,  had  ventured  among  the  intricate  streets 
of  the  City,  and  now  arrived  in  the  square  of  Notre-Danie,  on  its  way  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  Like  many  others,  these  eraigi'ants  were 
flying  from  Paris  to  escape  the  pestilence  which  decimated  it.  A  man- 
servant and  a  lady's-maid  were  in  the  rumble,  and  they  exchanged'  a 
glance  of  alarm  as  they  passed  the  Ilotel-Dieu,  whilst  a  young  man  seated 
fn  the  front  part  of  the  carriage  let  down  the  glass,  and  called  to  the 
postilions  to  go  slowly,  for  fear  of  accident,  as  the  crowd  was  very  dense 
at  that  part  of  the  square.  This  young  man  was  Mr.  de  Morinval,  and 
on  the  back  seat  were  Mr.  de  Montbron  and  his  niece,  Madame  de 
Morinval. 

The  pale  and  anxious  countenance  of  the  young  lady  showed  the 
alarm  which  she  felt;  and  Mr.  de  Montbron,  notwithstanding  his  firm- 
ness of  mind,  appeared  to  be  very  uneasy;  he,  as  well  as  his  niece,  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  a  smelling-bottle,  filled  with  cami>hor. 

For  the  last  few  minutes,  the  carriage  had  advanced  very  slowly,  the 
postilions  managing  their  horses  with  great  caution,  when  a  .sudden 
rumor,  at  tirst  distant  and  undefined,  but  soon  more  distinct,  circulated 
amongst  the  throng;  as  it  drew  near,  the  ringing  sound  of  cluiins  and 
nn!tal,  peculiar  to  the  artillery-wagons,  was  plainly  audible,  and  pres- 
ently one  <if  these  vehicles  came  toward  tlie  traveling-carriage,  fiom  the 
direction  of  the  Quay  Notre- Damt\  It  seemed  strange,  tiiat.  though  the 
crowd  was  so  compact,  yet,  at  tlic  rapid  approach  ol'  this  wagon,  the 
close  ranks  of  human  iH'ings  opisncd  as  if  by  ench.'iiitnient,  but  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  were  i)asse(l  from  moulli  to  mouth,  soon  at-counted 
for  the  prodigy:  "The  wagon  ol  tin"  dea<l!  the  wagon  of  the  dead!" 

*  if  is  well  known,  that  at  this  unhappy  period,  several  persons  wer« 
QtatMNicruU,  under  a  lulse  uuuusMtion  of  poitioQinj^  the  fouutalnH,  etc.— K.IJL 
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As  we  have  already  stated,  the  usual  funeral  conveyances  were  no 
longer  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  corpses:  a  certain  number  of 
artillery-wagons  had  been  put  into  requisition,  and  the  coffins  were 
hastily  piled  in  these  novel  hearses. 

Many  of  the  spectators  regarded  this  gloomy  vehicle  with  dismay,  but 
the  quarry  man  and  his  band  redoubled  their  horrible  jokes. 

"  Make  way  for  the  omnibus  of  the  departed!"  cried  Ciboule. 

"  No  danger  of  having  one's  toes  crushed  in  that  omnibus,"  said  the 
quarryman. 

1      "  Doubtless,  they're  easy  to  please,  the  folks  in  there." 
;      "  They  never  want  to  be  set  down,  at  all  events." 

"  I  say,  there's  only  one  reg'lar  on  duty  as  postilion!" 

"  That's  true,  the  leaders  are  driven  by  a  man  in  a  smock-frock." 

"  Ah!  I  dare  say  the  other  soldier  was  tired,  lazy  fellow!  and  got  into 
the  omnibus  with  the  others — they'll  all  get  out  at  the  great  hole." 

"Head  foremost,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  they  pitch  head  foremost  into  a  bed  of  lime." 

"  Why,  one  might  follow  the  dead-cavt  blind-fold,  and  no  mistake.  It's 
worse  than  Montfaucon."* 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha! — it's  mthev gamey  P'  said  the  quarryman,  alluding  to  the 
infectious  and  cadaverous  odor  which  this  funeral  conveyance  left 
behind  it. 

"Here's  sport!"  exclaimed  Ciboule;  "the  omnibus  of  the  dead  will 
run  against  the  fine  coach.    Hurrah! — the  rich  folks  vrill  smell  death." 

And,  in  fact,  the  wagon  was  now  directly  in  front  of  the  carriage,  and 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  it.  A  man  in  a  smock-frock  and  wooden 
shoes  drove  the  two  leaders,  and  an  artilierjnnan  the  other  horses.  The 
coffins  were  so  piled  up  within  this  wagon,  that  its  semicircular  top  did 
not  shut  down  closely,  so  that,  as  it  jolted  heavily  over  the  uneven  pave- 
ment, the  biers  could  be  seen  tossed  against  each  other. 

The  fiery  eyes  aad  inflamed  countenance  of  the  man  in  the  smock- 
frock,  showed  that  he  was  half  intoxicated;  urging  on  the  horses  with 
his  voice,  his  heels,  and  his  whip,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  soldier,  who  had  great  difficulty  to  restrain  his  own  ani- 
mals, and  was  obliged  to  follow  the  irregular  movements  of  the  carman. 
Advancing  in  this  disorderly  manner,  the  wagon  deviated  from  its 
course  just  as  it  should  have  passed  the  traveling-carriage,  and  ran 
against  it.  The  shock  forced  open  the  top,  one  of  the  coffins  was  thrown 
out,  and,  after  damaging  the  panels  of  the  carriage,  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment with  a  dull  and  heavy  sound.  The  fir  planks  had  been  hastily 
nailed  together,  and  were  shivered  in  the  fall,  and  from  the  wreck  of  the 
coffin  rolled  a  livid  corpse,  half  enveloped  in  a  shroud. 

At  this  horrible  spectacle,  Madame  de  Morinval,  who  had  mechanically 
leaned  forward,  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fainted.     The  crowd  fell  back 
in  dismay;  the  postilions,  no  less  alarmed,  took  advantage  of  the  space  i 
opened  to  them  by  the  retreat  of  the  multitude;  they  whipped  their 
horses,  and  the  carriage  dashed  on  toward  the  quay. 

As  it  disappeared  behind  the  furthermost  buildings  of  the  Hotel-Di#u, 
the  shrill  and  joyous  notes  of  distant  trumpets  were" heard,  and  repeated 
shouts  proclaimed:  "  Tfic  incf:qiiei-ade  of  the  cholera  P'' 

The  words  announced  one  of  those  episodes  combining  buffoonery  with 
terror^  which  marked  the  period  when  the  pestilence  was  on  the  increase, 
andwhich  now  can  with  difficulty  be  credited.  If  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses did  not  agree  in  every  particular,  with  the  accounts  given'  in 
the  public  papers,  of  this  masquerade,  they  might  be  regarded  as  the 
ravings  of  some  diseased  brain,  and  not  as  the  notice  of  a  fact  which 
reallj'^occurred. 

♦  A  place  of  execution.  The  bodies  of  criminals  were  left  hanging 
there. 
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The  nuj^querade  of  the  cholera  appeared,  then,  in  the  square  of  Xotra. 
Dame,  just  as  Mr.  de  Morinval's  carriage  gained  the  quay,  after  disea- 
gaging  itself  ftom  the  death- wagon. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MASQUERADE   OF  THE   CHOLERA.* 

A  STREAM  of  people,  who  preceded  the  masquerade,  made  a  sudden  in- 
terruption through  the  arch  into  the  square,  uttering  loud  shouts  as  they 
advanced.  Children  were  also  there,  blowing  horns,  whilst  some  hooted, 
and  others  hissed. 

The  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and  their  band,  attracted  by  this  new  spec- 
tacle, rushed  tumultuously  toward  the  arch.  Instead  of  the  two  eating- 
houses,  which  now  stand  on  either  side  of  the  Rue  d'Arcole,  there  was 
then  only  one,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  vaulted  passage,  and  much 
celebrated  amongst  the  joyous  community  of  students,  for  the  excel- 
lence both  of  its  cookery  and  its  wines. 

At  the  first  note  of  the  trumpets,  sounded  by  the  equerries  in  livery 
who  preceded  the  masquerade,  the  windows  of  the  great  room  of  the 
eating-house  were  thrown  open,  and  several  waiters,  with  their  napkins 
under  their  arms,  leaned  forward,  impatient  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
singular  guests  they  were  expecting. 

At  length,  the  grotesque  procession  made  its  appearance  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  uproar.  The  masquerade  consisted  of  a  chariot,  escorted 
by  men  and  women  on  horseback,  clad  in  rich  and  elegant  fancy  dresses. 
Most  of  these  maskers  belonged  to  the  middle  and  easy  classes  of 
society. 

The  report  had  spread  that  a  masquerade  was  in  preparation  for  the 
purpose  of  daring  the  cholera,  and,  by  this  joyous  demonstration,  to  re- 
vive the  courage  of  the  affrighted  populace.  Immediately,  artists, 
young  men  about  town,  students,  etc.,  etc.,  responded  to  the  appeal, 
and  though  till  now  unknown  one  to  the  other,  they  easily  fraternized  to- 
gether. Many  brought  their  mistresses,  to  complete  the  show.  A  sub- 
scription had  been  opened  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  that  morning, 
after  a  splendid  breakfast  at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  the  joj'ous  troop  had 
started  bravely  on  their  march,  to  finish  the  day  by  a  dinner  in  the  square 
of  Notre-Dame. 

AVe  say  bravely,  for  it  required  a  singular  turn  of  mind,  a  rare  firmness 
of  character,  in  these  young  women,  to  traverse,  in  this  fashion,  a  great 
city  plunged  in  consternation  and  terror — to  fall  in  at  every  step  with 
litters  loaded  with  the  dying,  and  carriages  filled  with  the  dead— to 
attack,  as  it  were,  in  a  spirit  of  strange  pleasantry,  the  plague  that  was 
decimating  the  people  of  Paris. 

It  is  certain,  that,  in  Paris  alone,  and  there  only  amongst  a  peculiar 
class,  could  such  an  idea  have  ever  been  conceived  or  realized. 

Two  men,  grotesquely  disguised  as  postilions  at  a  funeral,  with  for- 
midable false  noses,  rose-colored  crape  hat-bands,  and  large  bunches  of 
rosea  and  crape  bows  at  their  button-holes,  rode  before  the  chariot. 

Upon  the  platff)rin  of  the  car  were  groups  of  allegorical  personages, 
representing  Wine,  Fom.y,  Love,  Play. 

The  mission  of  these  symbolical  beings  was,  by  means  of  jokes,  sar- 

*  We  read  in  the  CoiistitiUionnel  of  Saturday,  the  31.st  of  March,  1832: 
"The  Parisians  readily  conform  to  that  part  of  the  official  instructions 
witli  regard  to  the  cholera,  which  prescribes,  as  a  preservation  from  the 
disease,  not  to  be  afraid,  to  amu.sc  oneself,  etc.  The  pleasures  of  Mid- 
Lent  have  been  as  brilliant  and  us  mad  as  tho.se  of  the  carnival  itself. 
For  a  long  time  past  there  had  not  i)ten  so  many  balls  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  Even  the  chuK  ra  has  been  mudc  the  subject  of  au  ItioerMlt 
cartcaturc,"— E.  ^-  \ 
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caSms,  and  mockeries,  to  plague  the  life  out  of  Goodman  Cholera,  a  sort 
of  funeral  and  burlesque  Cassander,  whom  they  ridiculed  and  mad* 
game  of  in  a  hundred  ways. 

The  moral  of  tlie  affair  was  this:  "  To  brave  the  cholera  in  security, 
let  us  drink,  laugh,  game,  and  make  love!" 

Wine  was  represented  by  a  huge,  lusty  Silenus,  thick-set,  and  with 

swollen  paunch,  a  crown  of  ivy  on  his  brow,  a  panther's  skin  across  his 

f  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  a  large  gilt  goblet,  wreathed  with  flowers. 

■      None  other  than  Nini-Moulin,  the  moral  and  religious  writer,  could 

'  have  exhibited  to  the  astonished  and  delighted  spectators,  an  ear  of  so 

deep  a  scarlet,  so  majestic  an  abdomen,  and  a  face  of  such  triumphant 

and  majestic  fullness. 

Every  moment,  Nini-Moulin  appeared  to  empty  his  cup — after  which 
he  burst  out  laugliing  in  the  face  of  Goodman  Cholera. 

This  Goodman  Cholera,  a  cadaverous  pantaloon,  was  half-enveloped  in 
a  shroud;  his  mask  of  greenish  card-board,  with  red,  hollow  eyes,  seemed 
every  moment  to  grin  as  in  mockery  of  death;  from  beneath  his  pow- 
dered peruke,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidical  cotton  night-cap,  appeared 
a  neck  and  arm,  dyed  of  a  bright  green  color;  his  lean  hand,  which 
shook  always  \vith  a  feverish  trembling  (not  feigned,  but  natural),  rested 
upon  a  broad-handled  cane;  finally,  as  was  becoming  in  a  pantaloon,  he 
wore  red  stockings,  with  buckles  at  the  knees,  and  high  slippers  of 
black  beaver.  This  grotes'^ne  representative  of  the  cholera  was  Coucho- 
tout-Nu. 

Notwithstanding  a  slow  and  dangerous  fever,  caused  by  the  excessive 
use  of  brandy,  and  by  constant  debaucherj%  that  was  silently  undermin- 
ing his  constitution,  Jacques  had  been  induced  by  Morok  to  join  the 
masquerade. 

The  brute-tamer  himself,  dressed  as  the  "King  of  Diamonds,"  repre- 
sented Plat.  His  forehead  was  adorned  with  adiadem  of  gilded  paper, 
his  face  pale  and  impassible,  and,  as  his  long,  yellow  beard  fell  down 
the  front  of  his  party-colored  robe,  Morok  looked  exactly  the  character 
he  personated.  From  time  to  time,  with  an  air  of  grave  mockery,  he 
shook  close  to  the  eyes  of  Goodman  Cholera  a  large  bag  full  of  sounding 
counters,  and  on  this  bag  were  painted  all  sorts  of  playing-cards.  A 
certain  stiffness  in  the  right  arm  showed  that  the  brute-tamer  had  not 
yet  quite  recovered  from  the  effet-ts  of  the  wound  which  the  panther  had 
inflicted  before  being  stabbed  by  Djalmn. 

Folly,  who  also  represented  ^Laughter,  classically  shook  her  rattle, 
with  its  sonorous  and  gilded  bells,  close  to  the  ears  of  Goodman  Cholera. 
She  was  a  young,  quick,  lively  girl,  and  her  fine  black  hair  was  crowned 
wiih  a  scarlet  cap  of  liberty.  With  Couche-tout-Nu,  she  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  poor  Queen-Bacchanal,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  attend 
on  such  an  occasion — she,  who  had  been  so  valiant  and  gay,  when  she 
bore  her  part  in  a  less  philosophical,  but  not  less  amusing  masquerade. 

Another  pretty  creature.  Mademoiselle  Modeste  Bornichoux,  who 
served  as  a  model  to  a  painter  of  renown  (one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  pro- 
cession), was  eminently  successful  in  her  representation  of  Love. 

He  could  not  have  had  a  more  charming  face,  and  more  graceful  form. 
t!lad  in  ^  iight  blue,  spangled  tunic,  with  a  blue  and  silver  band  across 
her  chestnut  hair,  and  two  little  transparent  wings  affixed  to  her  white 
shoulders,  she  placed  one  forefinger  upon  the  other,  and  pointed  with  the 
prettiest  impertinence  at  Goodman  Cholei-a. 

Around  the  principal  group,  othta"  maskers,  more  or  less  grotesque  in 
appearance,  waved  each  a  banner,  on  which  were  inscriptions  of  a  ve^ 
anacreontic  character,  considering  the  cireiunstances: 

"  Down  with  the  Cholera!" 

"Short  and  sweet!" 

"  Laugh  again,  laugh  alwaysf  * 

♦••We'U  collar  the  Choleral"  ,  ■    m 
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"  Love  forever!" 

"  Wine  forever!" 

"  Come  if  you  dare,  old  pest!" 

There  was  really  such  audacious  gayety  in  this  masquerade,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  when  it  crossed  the 
square,  in  the  direction  of  the  eating-house,  where  dinner  was  waiting, 
applauded  it  loudly  and  repeatedly.  This  sort  of  admiration,  which 
courage,  however  mad  and  bli"nd,  almost  always 'inspires,  appeared  to 
others  (a  small  number,  it  must  be  confessed)  a  kind  of  defiance  to  the 
Wrath  of  Heaven;  and  these  received  the  procession  with  angry  murmurs. 

This  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  different  impressions  it  produced, 
were  too  remote  from  all  customary  facts,  to  admit  of  a  just  appreciation. 
We  hardly  know,  if  this  daring  bravado  was  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame. 

Besides,  the  appearance  of  those  plagues  which  from  age  to  age  deci- 
mate the  population  of  whole  countries,  has  always  been  accompanied 
by  a  sort  of  moral  excitement,  which  none  of  those,  who  have  been  spared 
by  the  contagion,  can  hope  to  escape.  It  is  a  strange  fever  of  the  mind, 
which  sometimes  rouses  the  most  stupid  prejudices  and  the  most  fero- 
cious passions,  and  sometimes  inspires,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  mag- 
nificent devotion,  the  most  courageous  actions — with  some,  dri\nng  the 
fear  of  death  to  a  point  of  the  wildest  terror— with  others,  exciting  the 
contempt  of  life  to  express  itself  in  the  most  audacious  bravadoes. 

Caring  little  for  the  praise  or  blame  it  might  deserve,  the  masquerade 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  eating-house,  and  made  its  entry  in  the  midst 
of  universal  acclamations. 

Everything  seemed  to  combine  to  give  full  effect  to  this  strange 
scene  by  the  opposition  of  the  most  singular  contrasts. 

Thus  the  tavern,  in  which  was  to  be  held  this  extraordinary  feast, 
being  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  antique  cathedral  and  the 
gloomy  hospital,  the  religious  anthems  of  the  ancient  temple,  the  cries 
of  the  dying,  and  the  ijacchanalian  songs  of  the  banqueters,  must 
needs  mingle,  and  by  turns  drown  one  another. 

The  maskers  now  got  down  from  their  chariot,  and  from  their  horses, 
and  went  to  take  their  places  at  the  repast  which  was  waiting  for  them. 
*  ****** 

The  actors  in  the  masquei-ade  are  at  a  table  in  the  great  rooin  of  the 
tavern.  They  are  joyous,  noi.sy,  oven  riotous.  Yet  their  gayety  has  a 
strange  character,  peculiar  to  itself. 

Sometimes  the  most  resolute  involuntarily  remember' that  their  life  is 
at  stake  in  this  mad  and  audacious  game  with  destiny.  That  fatal 
thought  is  rapid  as  the  icy  fever-shndder,  which  chills  you  in  an  instant; 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  an  abrupt  silence,  lasting  indeed  only  for 
a  second,  betrays  these  passing  emotions,  which  are  almo.st  inmiediately 
effaced  by  new  bursts  of  joyful  acclamation,  for  each  one  saj's  to  him- 
•elf:  "No  weakness!  my  comrade,  my  mistress  is  looking  at  niel" 

And  all  laugh,  and  knock  glasses  together,  and  call  the  next  man  thou, 
and  drink  out  of  the  glass  of  the  nearest  woman. 

Couche-toutNu  had  taken  off  the  mask  and  peruke  of  Goodman 
Cholera.  His  thin,  lead(^n  features,  his  deadly  paleness,  the  lurid  brill- 
iancy of  his  hollow  eyes,  .showed  the  incessant  progn.'ss  of  the  slow 
malady,  which  was  consuming  this  unfortunate  man,  brought  by  ex- 
cesses to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness.  Thougli  he  felt  the  slow  fire 
devouring  his  entrails,  hw  conc(!aled  his  pain  beneath  a  forced  and 
nervous  smile. 

To  tlie  left  of  Jacques  was  Morok,  whose  fatal  influence  was  ever  on 
the  increase,  and  to  his  riglit  the  young  girl  disguised  as  Follt.  She 
waH  named  Maricttc.  By  her  .side  sat  NiniMouliii,  in  all  his  majestic 
bulk,  and  often  pretended  to  be  looking  for  his  napkin  under  the  tabltj^ 
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ia  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pressing  the  knees  of  his  other 
neighbor.  Mademoiselle  Modoste,  the  representative  of  Love. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  grouped  according  to  their  several  tastes,  each 
tender  pair  together,  and  the  bacMors  where  they  could.  They  had 
reached  the  second  course,  and  the  excellence  of  the  wine,  the  good 
cheer,  the  gay  speeches,  and  eveu  the  singularity  of  the  occasion,  had 
raise*  their  spirits  to  a  high  degree  of  excitement,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  the  following  scene. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SINGLE   COMBAT. 

Two  or  three  times,  wit)hout  being  remarked  by  the  guests,  one  of  the 
waiters  had  come  to  whisper  to  his  comiades,  and  point  with  expressive 
gesture  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  But  his  comrades  had  taken  small 
account  of  his  observations  or  fears,  not  wishing,  doubtless,  to  disturb 
the  guests,  whose  mad  gayety  seemed  ever  on  the  increase. 

"Who  can  doubt  now  of  the  superiority  of  our  manner  of  treating 
this  impertinent  Cholera?  Has  he  dared  even  to  tuuch  our  sacred  bat- 
talion?" said  a  magnificent  mounteMtUc-Turk,  one  of  the  standard-bearers 
of  the  masquerade. 

"Here  is  all  the  mystery,"  answered  another.  "Jt  is  very  simple. 
Only  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  plague,  and  it  will  run  away  from  you." 

"And  right  enough  too,  for  very  stupid  work  it  does,"  added  a  pretty 
little  Columbine,  emptying  her  glass. 

"  Ihou  art  right,  my  darling;  it  is  intolerably  stupid  work,"  answered 
the  clown  belonging  to  Columbine;  "here  you  are,  very  quiet,  enjoying 
life,  and  all  on  a  sudden  you  die  with  an  atrocious  grimace.  Well!  what 
then?    Clever,  isn't  it?    I  ask  you,  what  does  it  prove?"' 

"It  proves,"  replied  an  illustrious  painter  of  the  romantic  school,  dis- 
guised like  a  Roman  in  one  of  David's  pictures,  "  it  proves,  tiiat  the 
Cholera  is  a  wretched  colorist,  for  he  has  nothing  but  a  dirty  green  on 
his  pallet.  Evidently  he  is  a  pupil  of  Jacobus,  that  king  of  classical 
painters,  who  are  another  species  of  plagues." 

"And  yet,  master,"  added  respectfully  a  pupil  of  the  great  painter,  "I 
have  seen  some  cholera-patients,  whose  convulsions  were  rather  fine, 
and  their  agony  first-rate!" 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  a  sculptor  of  no  less  celebrity,  "the  question  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  The  Cholera  is  a  detestable  colorist,  but  a  good  draughts- 
man. He  shows  you  the  skeleton  in  no  time.  By  heaven!  how  he  strips 
off  the  flesh! — Michael  Angelo  would  be  nothing  to  him." 

"  True,"  cried  they  all,  with  one  voice.  "  The  Cholera  is  a  bad  color- 
ist, but  a  good  draughtsman!" 

"Moreover,  gentlemen,"  added  Nini-Moulin,  with  comic  gravity, 
"  this  plague  brings  with  it  a  providential  lesson,  as  the  great  Bossuet 
would  have  said." 

"  The  lesson!  the  lesson!" 

"Yes,  gentlemen;  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  from  above,  proclaiming: 
'  Drink  of  the  best,  empty  your  purse,  and  kiss  your  neighbor's  wife — for 
your  hours  are  perhaps  numbered,  unhappy  wretch!' " 

So  saying,  the  orthodox  Silenus  took  advantage  of  a  momentary 
absence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  his  neighbor,  to 
imprint  on  the  blooming  cheek  of  Love  a  long  and  loud  kiss.  The  ex- 
ample was  contagious,  and  a  storm  of  kisses  was  mingled  with  bursts  of 
laughter. 

"  Ha!  blood  and  thunder!"  cried  the  great  painter,  as  he  gayly  threat- 
ened Nini-Moulin;  "  you  are  very  lucky,  that  to-morrow  will  perhaps  bo 
the  end  of  the  world,  or  else  I  should  pick  a  quarrel  with  j'ou,  for  hav- 
ing kissed  my  lovely  Love." 

"  Which  proves  to  you,  O  Rubens!  O  Raphael:  the  thousand  advau- 
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tages  of  the  Cholera,  ■whom  I  declare  to  be  essentially  sociable  and 
caressing." 

"  And  philanthropic,"  said  one  of  the  guest?;  "thanks  to  him,  credi 
tors  take  care  of  the  health  of  their  debtors.  This  morning,  an  usuiei-, 
■who  feels  a  particular  interest  in  my  existence,  brought  me  all  sorts  of 
anti-choleric  drugs,  and  begged  me  to  make  use  of  them." 

"And  1!"  said  the  pupil  of  the  great  painter;  "  my  tailor  ■wished  !o 
force  me  to  wear  a  flannel  band  next  to  the  skin,  because  I  owe  him  ;i 
thousand  crowns.  But  I  answered:  '  Oh,  tailor!  give  me  a  receipt  :n 
full,  and  I  will  wrap  myself  up  in  flannel,  to  preserve  you  my  custom"  " 

"Oh,  Cholera!  I  drink  to  thee,"  said  Nini-Moulin,  by  way  of  gro- 
tesque invocation;  "thou  art  not  despair— on  the  contrary,  thou  art  the 
emblem  of  hope — j'es,  of  hope.  How  many  husbands,  how  many 
■wives,  longed  for  a  number  (alas!  too  uncertain  chance)  in  the  lottery  of 
■widowhood! — Thou  hast  appeared,  and  their  hearts  are  gladdened. 
Thanks  to  thee,  benevolent  pest!  their  chances  of  liberty  are  increased 
a  hundred-fold." 

"And  heirs  too— how  grateful  they  ought  to  be! — A  cold— a  heat — a 
nothing — and  there,  in  an  hour,  some  old  uncle  becomes  a  rcyera?  be^ie- 
f actor  P' 

"  And  those  who  are  aJways  looking  out  for  other  people's  places— 
tvhat  an  ally  they  niust  find  in  the  Cholera!" 

"And  how  trite  it  will  make  many  vows  of  constancy!"  said  Made- 
moiselle Modeste,  sentimentally.  "  How  many  villains  have  sworn  to  a 
poor,  weak  woman,  to  love  her  all  their  lives,  who  never  meant  (tht 
"Wi'etches!)  to  keep  so  well  to  their  word." 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Nini-Moulin,  "  since  we  are  now,  perhaps,  at  thf 
eve  of  the  end  of  the  world,  as  yonder  celebrated  painter  has  expressed 
it,  I  propose  to  play  the  world  topsy-turvy;  I  beg  these  ladies  to  make 
advances  to  us,  to  tease  us,  to  excite  us,  to  steal  kisses  from  us,  to  take 
all  sorts  of  liberties  with  us — and  (we  sliall  not  die  of  it)  even  to  insult 
us.  Tes,  I  declare  that  I  will  allow  myself  to  be  insulted.  So,  Love, 
you  may  offer  me  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a  virtuous 
and  modest  bachelor,"  added  the  religious  writer,  leaning  over  toward 
his  neighbor,  who  repulsed  him  with  peals  of  laughter;  and  the  proposa' 
of  Nini-Moulin  being  received  with  general  hilarity,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  mirth  and  riot. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  waiter,  who  had  before  entered  the 
room  several  times,  to  whisper  uneasily  to  his  comrades,  wliilst  he 
pointed  to  the  ceiling,  again  appeared  with  a  pale  and  agitated  counte- 
nance; approaching  the  man  who  performed  the  office  of  butler,  he  said 
to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  tremulous  with  emotion:  "They  are  come!" 

"  Who?" 

"  You  know — up  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Ah!"  said  the  butler,  becoming  thoughtful;  "  where  are  they?" 

"They  have  just  gone  upstairs,  they  are  there  now,"  answered  th«- 
■waiter,  .shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  alarm;  "  yes,  they  are  there!" 

"  What  does  our  master  say?" 

"He  is  very  vexed— beeaust^ "  and  the  waiter  glanced  round  a» 

the  guests,     "  He  does  not  know  what  to  do;  he  has  sent  me  to  you." 

"What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  witli  it?"  said.the  other,  wiping  his  fore- 
head.    "  It  was  to  be  expected,  and  cannot  be  helped." 

"  I  will  not  remain  here  till  they  beijin." 

"  You  may  as  well  go — for  your  long  face  already  attracts  attention. 
Tell  master,  we  must  wait  for  the  upshot." 

The  above  Incident  was  .scarcely  perceived  in  the  midst  o£  the  grow- 
ing tumult  of  the  joyou.s  feast. 

But,  among  the  guests,  one  alone  laughed  not,  drank  not.  This  was 
Couehe  tout-Nu.  With  fixed  and  lurid  eye,  he  gazed  upon  vacancy.  A 
ptmugvr  to  wbat  was  paaaiui;  around  him,  the  auhwii^^y  man  thought  ol 
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the  Qoeen-BaccTianal,  who  had  been  so  gay  and  brilliant  in  ttie  midst  of 
similar  naturnalla.  The  remembrance  of  that  one  being,  whom  he  still 
loved  with  an  extravaprant  love,  was  the  only  thought  that  from  time  to 
time  roused  him  from  his  besotted  state. 

It  is  strange— but  Jacques  had  only  consented  to  join  this  masquer- 
ade because  the  mad  scene  reminded  him  of  the  merry  day  he  had  spent 
with  Cephyse— that  famous  breakfast,  after  a  night  of  dancing,  in  which 
the  Queen-Bacchanal,  from  some  extraordinary  presentiment,  had  pro- 
posed a  lugubrious  toast  with  regard  to  this  very  pestilence,  which  wa* 
ilieu  reported  to  be  approaching  France.  "To  the  Choleral"  ha<i  she 
said.  "Let  him  spare  those  who  wish  to  live,  and  kill  at  the  same  mo- 
ment those  who  dread  to  part!" 

And  now,  at  this  time,  remembering  those  mournful  words,  Jacques 
was  absorbed  in  painful  thought.  Morok  perceived  his  absence  of  mind, 
and  said  aloud  to  nim:  "  You  have  given  over  drinking,  Jacques. 
Have  you  had  enough  wine?  Then  you  will  want  brandy.  I  will  send 
for  some." 

"  I  want  neither  wine  nor  brandy,"  answered  Jacques,  abruptly,  and  he 
fell  back  into  a  somber  reverie.    ■ 

"Well,  you  may  be  right,"  resumed  Morok,  in  a  sardonic  tone,  and 
raising  his  voice  still  liigher.  "  You  do  well  to  take  care  of  yourself.  I 
was  wrong  to  name  brandy  in  these  times.  There  would  be  as  much 
temerity  in  facing  a  bottle  of  brandy,  as  the  barrel  of  a  loaded  pistol." 

On  hearing  his  courage  as  a  toper  called  in  question,  Couche-tout-Nu 
looked  angrily  at  Morok.  "You  think  it  is  from  cowardice  that  I  will 
not  drink  brandy?"  cried  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  half-extinguished 
intellect  was  rottsed  to  defend  what  he  called  his  dignity.  "It  is  from 
cowardice  that  I  refuse?  eh,  Morok?  answer  me!" 

"Come,  my  good  fellow,  we  have  all  shown  our  pluck  to-day,"  said 
one  of  the  guests  to  Jacques;  "you  above  all,  who,  being  rather  indis- 
posed, yet  had  the  courage  to  take  the  part  of  Ooodman  Cholera.'''' 

"  Gentlemen,"  resumed  Morok,  seeing  the  general  attention  fixed  upon 
himself  and  Couche-tout  Nu,  "  I  was  only  joking:  for  if  ray  comrade  " — 
pointing  to  Jacques — "had  the  imprudence  to  accept  my  offer,  it  would 
be  an  act,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fool-hardiness.  Luckily  he  has  sense 
enough  to  renounce  a  piece  of  boasting,  so  dangerous  at  this  time,  and 
I " 

"Waiter!"  cried  Couche-tout-Nu,  interrupting  Morok  with  angry  im- 
patience, "  two  bottles  of  brandy,  and  two  glasses!" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  said  Morok,  with  pretended  uneasiness. 
"  Why  do  you  want  two  bottles  of  brandy?" 

"For  a  duel,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  cool  and  resolute  tone. 

"A  duel!"  cried  the  spectators,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Jacques:  "  a  duel  with  brandy.  You  pretend  there  is 
as  much  danger  in  facing  a  bottle  of  brandy,  as  a  loaded  pistol;  let  ua 
each  take  a  full  bottle,  and  see  who  will  be  the  first  to  cry  quarter." 

This  strange  proposition  of  Couehe-tout-Nu  was  received  by  some 
■with  shouts  of  joy,  and  by  others  with  real  uneasiness. 

"  Bravo!  the  champions  of  the  bottle!"  cried  the  first. 

"No,  no!  there  would  be  too  much  danger  in  such  a  contest,"  said 
the  others. 

"  Just  now,"  added  one  of  the  guests,  "  this  challenge  is  as  serious  as 
an  invitation  to  fight  to  the  death," 

"  You  hear,"  said  ^^lorok,  with  a  diabolical  smile;  "  you  hear,  Jacques. 
Will  you  now  retreat  before  the  danger?'^ 

At  these  words,  which  reminded  him  of  the  peril  to  which  he  was 
about  to  expose  himself,  Jacques  started,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had  occur- 
red to  him.  He  raised  his  head  proudly,  his  cheeks  were  slightly  flushed, 
Jjis  eye  shone  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  ^, 
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firm  Toice:  "  Hang  it,  waiter!  are  you  de&f?  I  asked  you  for  two  bottles 
of  brandy." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  going  to  fetch  them,  although  himself 
frightened  at  what  might  be  tlie  result  of  this  bacchanalian  struggle. 
But  the  mad  and  perilous  resolutioa  of  Jacques  was  applauded  by  the 
majority. 

Nini-Moulin  moved  about  on  his  chair,  stamped  his  feet,  and  shouted 
with  all  his  might:  "  Bacchus  and  drink!  bottles  and  glasses!  the  throats 
are  dry  I  brandy  to  the  rescue!     Largess!  largess!" 

And,  like  a  true  champion  of  the  tournament,  he  embraced  Mademoi- 
selle Modeste,  addins,  to  excuse  the  liberty:  "  Love,  you  shall  be  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  and  I  am  only  anticipating  the  victor's  happiness!" 

"  Brandy  to  tiie  rescue!"  repeated  they  all,  in  chorus.     "  Largess!" 

"Gentlemen,"  added  Nini-Moulin,  with  enthusiasm,  "shall  we  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  noble  example  set  us  by  Goodman  Cholera?  He 
said  in  his  pride,  brandy!    Let  us  gloriously  answer,  punch P'' 

"  Yes,  yes!  punch!" 

"Punch  to  the  rescue!" 

"  Waiter?"  shouted  the  religious  writer,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor. 
"  Waiter,  have  you  a  pan,  a  caldron,  a  hogshead,  or  any  other  immensity, 
in  which  we  can  brew  a  monster-pimchP'' 

"A  Babylonian  punch!" 

"A  lake  of  punch!" 

"  An  ocean  of  punch!" 

Such  was  the  ambitious  crescendo  that  followed  the  proposition  of 
Nini-Moulin. 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  waiter,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  we  just  happen 
to  have  a  large  copper  caldron,  quite  new.  It  has  never  been  used,  and 
would  hold  at  least  thirty  bottles." 

"  Bring  the  caldron!"  said  Nini-Moulin,  majestically. 

"  The  caldron  forever!"  shouted  the  chorus. 

"Put  in  twenty  bottles  of  kirch,  six  loaves  of  sugar,  twelve  lemons,  a 
pound  of  cinnamon,  and  then— fire!  fire!"  shouted  the  religious  writer, 
with  the  most  vociferous  exclamations. 

"  Yes,  yes!  fire!"  repeated  the  chorus. 

The  proposition  of  Nini  Moulin  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  general 

fayety;  the  most  extravagant  remarks  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
isses,  taken  or  given  under  the  pretext,  that  perhaps  there  would  be  no 
to-morrow,  that  one  must  make  the  most  of  the  present,  etc.,  etc. 

Suddenly  in  one  of  those  moments  of  silence  which  sometimes  occur 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  tumult,  a  succession  of  slow  and  measured 
strokes  sounded  above  the  ceiling  of  thebanqueting-room.  All  remained 
•ilent.  and  listened. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRANDY   TO   THK    KESCUE. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  seconds,  tlio  singular  noise,  which  had  so 
much  surprised  the  guests,  was  again  heard,  but  this  time  louder  and 
longer. 

"Waiter!"  cried  one  of  the  party,  "what  in  the  devil's,  name  is  that 
noi.sc?" 

The  waiter,  exchanging  with  his  comrades  a  look  of  uneasiness  and 
alarm,  Rtammcrcd  out  in  reply:  "  Sir — it  is— it  is " 

"Well!  I,.sui>pos(>  it  is  some  criil)I)ed,  cross-grained  lodger,  some  ani- 
mal the  enemy  of  joy,  who  is  knocking  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  to  warn 
us  to  sing  lo.sH  loud,"  sai<l  Nini-Moulin. 

"  'llicii,  by  a  gciuTiil  rule,"  answered  .sententiously  the  pupil  of  i\y 
great  pain  I  or,  "If  lodu'er  or  landloni  ask  for  silenre,  tradition  bids  i» 
\9\i\y  b,v  ;vu  liifcrual  iH»ro;ir,  UcstincU  to  drowr   oil  his  renionstrangon 
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Sach  at  le»st,"  added  the  scapegrace,  modestly,  "  nre  the  foreign  rela- 
tions that  I  have  always  seen  observed  between  neighloring  powers." 

This  remark  was  received  with  general  laughter  and  applause.  During 
the  tumult,  Morok  questioned  one  of  the  waiters,  and  tlien  exclaimed,  in 
a  shrill  tone,  which  rose  above  the  clamor:  "  I  demand  a  hearing!" 

"Granted!"  cried  the  others,  gayly. 

During  the  silence  which  followed  the  exclamation  of  Morok,  the  nois* 
was  again  heard;  it  was  this  time  quicker  than  before. 

"The  lodger  is  innocent,"  said  Morok,  with  a  strange  smile,  "  and 
would  be  quite  incapable  of  interfering  with  your  enjoyment." 

"  Then  why  does  he  keep  up  that  knocking?"  said  Nini-Moulin,  empty- 
ing his  glass. 

"  Like  a  deaf  man  who  has  lost  his  stick?"  added  the  j'oung  artist. 

"  It  is  not  the  lodger  who  is  knocking,"  said  Morok,  in  a  sharp,  quick 
tone;  "  they  are  nailing  him  in  his  cofiBn." 

A  sudden  and  mournful  silence  followed  these  words. 

'".ffjs  coffin — no,  I  am  wrongr,"  resumed  Morok;  "  Iter  coffin,  I  should 
say,  or  more  properly  ?A«r  coffin;  for,  in  these  pressing  times,  they  put 
mother  and  child  together." 

"  A  woman!"  cried  Folly,  addressing  the  waiter;  "  is  it  a  woman  that 
is  dead?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am;  a  poor  young  woman  about  twenty  years  of  age,"  an- 
swered the  waiter,  in  a  sorrowful  tone.  " '  Her  little  girl,  that  she  was  nurs- 
ing, died  soon  after — all  in  less  than  two  hours.  My  master  is  very  sorry 
that  you  should  be  disturbed  in  this  way;  but  he  could  not  foresee  this  mis- 
fortune, as  yesterday  morning  the  young  woman  was  quite  well,  and 
singing  with  all  her  might— no  one  could  have  been  gayer  than  she  was." 

At  these  words,  it  was  as  if  a  funeral  pall  had  been  suddenly  thrown 
over  the  scene  lately  so  full  of  joy;  all  those  rubicund  and  jovial  faces 
took  on  an  expression  of  sadness;  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to  make  a 
jest  of  this  mother  and  child,  nailed  down  together  in  the  .same  coffin. 

The  silence  became  so  profound  that  one  could  hear  each  breath  op- 
pressed by  terror;  the  last  blows  of  the  hammer  seemed  to  strike  pain- 
fully on  every  heart;  it  appeared  as  if  each  sad  feeling,  until  now  re- 
pressed, was  about  to  replace  that  animation  and  gayety  which  had  been 
more  factitious  than  sincere. 

The  moment  was  decisive.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  an  immediate 
blow,  and  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  guests,  for  many  pretty,  rosy  faces 
began  to  grow  pale,  many  scarlet  ears  became  suddenly  white;  those  of 
Nini-Moulin  were  of  the  number. 

Couche-tout-Nu,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  an  increase  of  audacity;  he 
drew  up  his  figure,  bent  down  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  and,  with 
a  cheek  slightly  flushed,  he  exclaimed:  "  Well,  waiter!  are  those  bottles 
of  brandy  coming?  and  the  punch?  Devil  and  all!  are  the  dead  to 
frighten  the  living?" 

"He's  right!  Down  with  sorrow,  and  let's  have  the  punch!"  cried 
several  of  the  guests,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  reviving  theii-  courage. 

"Forward,  punch!" 

"Begone,  dull  care!" 

"Jollity  forever!" 

"  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  punch,"  said  a  waiter,  opening  the  door.  At 
sight  of  the  flaming  beverage,  which  was  to  reanimate  their  enfeebled 
spirits,  the  room  rang  with  the  loudest  applause. 

The  sun  had  just  set.  The  room  was  large,  capable  of  dining  a  hun- 
dred guests;  and  the  windows  were  few,  narrow,  and  half  veiled  by  red 
cotton  curtains.  Though  it  was  not  yet  night,  some  portions  of  this  vast 
saloon  were  almost  entirely  dark.  Two  waiters  brought  tlie  mon*Ur 
punch,  in  an  immense  copper  caldron,  brilliant  as  gold,  suspended  from 
»D  iron  bar,  and  crowned  with  flames  of  changing  color.    The  burning 
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beverage  was  then  placed  upon  tlie  table  to  the  gi-eat  joy  of  the  guests, 
who  began  to  forget  their  past  alarms. 

"  Now,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu  to  Morok,  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  "whilst 
the  punch  is  burning,  we  will  have  our  duel.  The  company  shall  judge." 
Then,  pointing  to  the  two  bottles  of  brandy,  which  the  waiter  had 
brought,  Jacques  added:  "  Choose  your  weapon!" 

"Do  you  choose,"  answered  Morok. 

"Well!  here's  your  bottle — and  here's  your  glass.  Nini-Moulin  shall, 
be  umpire." 

"  I  do  not  refuse  to  be  judge  of  the  field,"  answered  the  religious 
writer;  "  only  I  must  warn  you,  comrade,  that  you  are  plajing  a  desperate 
game,  and  that  just  now,  as  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  said,  the  heck  of 
a  bottle  of  brandy  in  one's  mouth  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  the 
barrel  of  a  loaded  pistol." 

"  Give  the  word,  old  fellow!"  said  Jacques,  interrupting  Nini-Moulio, 
"  or  I  will  give  it  myself." 

"  Since  you  vjiU  have  it  so — so  be  it!" 

"The  first  who  giver,  in  is  conquered^"  said  Jacques. 

"Agreed!'-  answered  Morok. 

"Come,  gentlemen,  attention!  we  must  follow  every  movement,"  re- 
sumed Nini-Moulin.  "  Let  us  first  see  if  the  bottles  are  of  the  same  size 
— equality  of  weapons  being  the  foremost  condition." 

During  these  preparations,  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  room. 
The  courage  of  the  majority  of  those  present,  animated  for  a  moment  by 
the  arrival  of  the  punch,  was  soon  again  depressed  by  gloomy  thoughts, 
as  they  vaguely  foresaw  the  dansrer  of  the  contest  between  Morok  and 
Jacques.  This  impression,  joined  to  the  sad  thoughts  occasioned  by -the 
.'ncident  of  the  coffin,  darkened  by  degrees  many  a  countenance.  Some 
of  the  guests,  indeed,  continued  to  make  a  show  of  rejoicing,  but  their 
gayety  appeared  forced. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  smallest  things  will  have  the  most 
powerful  effect.  We  have  said,  that,  alter  sunset,  a  portion  of  this  large 
room  was  plunged  in  obscurity;  therefore,  the  guests  who  sat  in  the  re- 
mote corners  of  the  apartment,  had  no  other  light  than  the  reflection  of 
the  flaming  punch.  Now  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  flame  of  burning 
spirit  throws  a  li^id,  blui.sh  tint  over  the  countenance;  it  was  then  a 
strange,  almost  frightful  spectacle,  to  see  a  number  of  the  guests,  who 
happened  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  windows,  in  this  ghastly  and  fan- 
tastic light. 

The  painter,  more  struck  than  all  the  rest  by  this  epiet  of  color,  ex- 
claimed: "Look!  at  this  end  of  the  table,  we  might  fancy  ourselves 
feasting  with  cholera  patients,  we  are  such  fine  bhifs  and  f/retyis." 

This  pleasantry  was  not  nnich  relished.  Fortunately,  the  loud  voice 
of  Nini-Moulin  demanded  attention,  and  for  a  moment  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  company. 

"  Ttie  lists  arc  open,"  cried  the  religious  writer,  really  more  fright- 
ened than  he  choso  to  appear.  "  Are  you  ready,  brave  champions?"  he 
jidded. 

"  We  are  ready,"  said  Morok  and  Jacques. 

"  Present!  (Ire!"  cried  Nini-Monlin,  clapping  his  hands.  And  the  two 
drinktTs  each  emptied  a  tumbler  full  of  brandy  at  a  draught. 

Morok  did  not  evt;n  knit  iiis  brow;  his  marble  face  remained  impassi- 
ble; with  a  steady  hand,  he  replaeed  his  glass  upon  the  table. 

Hut  Jacques,  as  he  put  down  his  glass,  could  not  conceal  a  slight  con 
vulsivo  trembling,  caused  by  interniil  suffering. 

"Bravely  done!"  (!ried  Nini-Moulin.  "The  quarter  of  a  bottle  of 
brandy  at  a  draught— it  is  glorious!  No  one  else  here  would  be  capable 
of  Hueh  prowess.  And  now,  worthy  champions,  if  you  believe  me,  you 
Will  rtMiiain  where  you  are." 

"Uive  the  word!"  answered  Couche^ut-Nu,  lutwpidly.    And.  wltli 
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fererlsh  and  shaking  hand,  he  seized  the  bottle;  then  snddenly,  "nstead 
of  filling  his  glass,  he  6aid  to  Morok:  "  Bah!  we  want  uo  glasses.  It  is 
braver  to  drink  from  the  bottle.    I  dare  you  to  it!" 

Morok's  only  answer  was  to  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  raise  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  to  his  lips.  Jacques  hastened  to  imitate  him.  The  thin,  yel- 
lowish, transparent  glass  gave  a  perfect  view  of  the  progressive  diminu' 
tion  of  the  liquor. 

The  stony  countenance  of  Morok,  and  the  pale,  thin  face  of  Jacques, 
on  which  already  stood  large  drops  of  cold  sweat,  were  now,  as  well  as 
She  features  of  the  other  guests,  illumined  by  the  bluish  light  of  the 
punch;  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Morok  and  Jacques,  witli  that  barba- 
rous  curiosity  which  cruel  spectacles  seem  involuntarily  to  inspire. 

Jacques  continued  to  drink,  holding  the  bottle  in  his  left-hand;  sud- 
denly he  closed  and  tightened  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement,  his  hair  clung  to  his  icy  forehead,  and  his  counte- 
nance revealed  an  agony  of  pain.  Tet  he  continued  to  drink;  only, 
•without  removing  his  lips  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  he  lowered  it  for 
an  instant,  as  if  to  recover  breath. 

Just  then,  Jacques  met  the  sardonic  look  of  Morok,  who  continued  to 
drink  with  his  accustomed  impassibility.  Thinking  that  he  saw  the  ex- 
pression of  insulting  triumph  in  Morok's  glance,  Jacques  raised  hia 
elbow  abruptly,  and  drank  with  avidity  a  few  drops  more. 

But  his  strength  was  exhausted.  A  quenchless  fire  devoured  his  vitals. 
His  sufferings  were  too  intense,  and  he  could  no  longer  bear  up  against 
them.  His  head  fell  backward,  his  jaws  closed  convulsively,  he  crushed 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  between  his  teeth,  his  neck  grew  rigid,  his  limbs 
writhed  with  spasmodic  action,  and  he  became  almost  senseless. 

'•  Jacques,  my 'good  fellow!  it  is  nothing,"  cried  Morok,  whose  fero- 
cious glance, now  sparkled  with  diabolical  joy.  Then,  replacing  his 
bottle  on  the  table,  he  rose  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Nini-Moulin,  who  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  hold  Couche-tout-Nu. 

This  sudden  attack  had  none  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera.  Yet  terror 
Feized  upon  all  present;  one  of  the  women  was  taken  with  hysterics,  and 
another  uttered  piercing  cries  and  fainted  away. 

Nini-Moulin,  leaving  Jacques  in  the  hands  of  Morok,  ran  toward  the 
door  to  seek  for  help — when  that  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the 
religious  writer  drew  back  in  alann  at  the  sight  of  the  unexpected  per- 
sonage who  appeared  on  the  threshold. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'  MEMORIES, 

The  person  before  whom  Nini-Moulin  stopped  in  such  extreme  aston-j 
ishment  was  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

Pall-  and  wan,  with  hair  in  disorder,  hollow  cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes, 
and  clothed  almost  in  rags,  this  brilliant  and  joyous  heroine  of  so  many 
mad  orgies  was  now  only  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Misery  and 
^rief  were  impressed  on  that  countenance  once  so  charming. 

Hardly  had  she  entered  the  room  when  Cephyse  paused;  her  mournful 
and  unquiet  gaze  strove  to  penetrate  the  half-obscurity  of  the  apartment. 
In  search  of  him  she  longed  to  see.  Suddenly  the  young  girl  started,  and 
uttered  a  loud  cry.  ' 

She  had  just  perceived,  at  the  other  side  of  a  long  table,  by  the  bluish 
light  of  the  punch,  Jacques  struggling  with  Morok  and  one  of  the  guests, 
who  were  hardly  able  to  restrain  his  convulsive  movements. 

At  this  sight  Cephyse,  in  her  first  alarm,  carried  away  by  her  affection, 
did  what  she  hud  so  often  done  in  the  intoxication  of  joy  and  pleasuTo.-, 
Light  and  agile,  instead  of  losing  precious  time  in  making  a  long  circuit, 
Jioe  l^ounded  at  ouc§  ppon  the  tablet  passed  nimbly  through  the  array  of 
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plates  and  bottles,  and  with  one  spring  was  by  the  side  of  Couche-touc 
Nu. 

"  Jacques!"  she  exclaimed,  without  yet  remarking  the  brute-tam«, 
and  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  lover.  "  Jacquesl  it  is  I— Ce- 
physe!" 

That  well-known  voice,  that  heart-piercing  cry.  which  came  from  the 
bottom  of  the  soul,  seemed  not  unheard  by  Couche-tout-Nu.  He  turned 
his  head  mechanically  toward  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  without  opening  his 
eyes,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  his  stiffened  limbs  relaxed,  a  slight  trem 
bling  succeeded  to  the  convulsions,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  his  heavy  eye 
lids  were  raised  with  an  effort,  so  as  to  uncover  his  dull  and  wandering 
gaze. 

Mute  with  .astonishment  the  spectators  of  this  scene  felt  an  uneasy 
curiosity. 

Cephyse,  kneeling  beside  her  lover,  bathed  his  hands  in  her  tears,  cov- 
ered them  with  kisses,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs:  '*It  is 
I — Cepliyse — I  have  found  thee  again — it  was  not  my  fault  that  I  aban- 
doncid  thee.    Forgive— forgive " 

"  Wretched  woman!"  cried  Morpk,  irritated  at  this  meeting,  which 
might  perhaps  be  fatal  to  his  projects;  "  you  wish  then  to  kill  him? 
In  his  present  state,  this  agitation  is  death.     Begone!" 

So  saying,  he  seized  Cephyse  suddenly  by  the  arm,  just  as  Jacques, 
waking,  a.?  it  were,  from  a  painful  dream,  began  to  distinguish  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

"You!  it  is  you!"  cried  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  in  amazement,  as  she 
recognized  Morok — "  you,  that  separated  me  from  Jacques!" 

She  paused;  for  the  dim  eye  of  Couche-tout-Nu,  as  it  rested  upon  her, 
grew  suddenly  bright.  • 

"  Cephyse!"  murmured  Jacques;  "  is  it  you?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  answered  she,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "it  Is  I,  who 
have  come — I  will  tell  thee " 

She  was  unable  to  continue,  and  as  she  clasped  her  hands  together, 
her  pale,  agitated,  tearful  countenance,  expressed  her  astonishment  and 
despair  at  the  mortal  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  features  of 
Jacques. 

He  understood  the  cause  of  her  surprise,  and  as  he  contemplated,  in 
iais  turn,  the  suffering  and  emaciated  countenance  of  Cephyse,  he  said 
to  her:  "Poor  girl!  thou  also  hast  had  to  bear  much  grief,  much  mis- 
ery—I  should  hardly  have  known  thee." 

"Yes,"  replied  Cephyse,  "much  grief — much  misery — and  worse  than 
misery,"  she  added,  trembling,  whilst  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  pale 
features. 

.  "Worse  than  mi.scry!"  said  Jacques,  astonishod. 
/  "  But  it  is  thou— thou  who  hast  suffered,"  hastily  resumed  Cephyse, 
without  answering  her  lov(^r. 

"  Just  now,  I  v;as  going  to  make  an  end  of  it — thy  voice  has  recalled 
me  for  an  instant— ijut  I  feel  sometliing  here,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  liis  breast,  "  which  never  gives  quarter.  It  is  all  the  same  now — 
1  liave  seen  thee — I  .shall  die  happy." 

"Tliou  shalt  not  die,  Jacques — I  am  here " 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  givl.  If  I  had  a  bushel  of  live  coal  in  my  stomach 
It  could  hardly  burn  me  more.  For  more  timn  a  month,  1  have  been 
consuming  my  hrxly  at  a  slow  tin-.  It  is  t?.is  gentleman,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  Morok,  "it  is  this  dear  friend,  who  always  undertook  to  feed 
the  Uame.  As  for  that,  I  do  not  rcKrct  life;  1  have  lost  the  habit  of  work, 
and  taken  to  drink  uiid  riot;  I  should  have  tlnishod  l)y  becoming  a 
thorough  blackguard;  I  prefer  that  my  frii>nd  here  should  amuse  him- 
self with  '.ightuiga  furnnee  in  my  inside.  Since  what  I  drank  just  now, 
X  am  certain  that  it  llannts  lil<e  yonder  punch." 

•'Yuuare   l">i.h   f^i.lLsh  and  uui^riiteful,"  «ald  Morok,  ehrugglnjf  hlP 
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Aoulders;  "yoa  held  out  your  crlass,  and  I  filled  it— and,  faitft,  we  sb^ 
drink  long  and  often  together  yet." 

For  some  inoni(;nts,  Cepliyse  had  not  withdrawn  her  eyes]  from  Morok. 
"I  tell  you,  that  you  have  Ion?  blown  tlie  fire,  in  which!  have  burnt 
my  skin,"  resumed  Jacques,  addressing  Morok  in  a  feeble  voice,  "so 
that  they  may  not  think  I  die  of  cholera.  It  would  look  as  if  I  had  beea 
frightened  by  the  part  I  played.  I  do  not  therefore  reproach  yon,  my 
affectionate  friend,"  added"  he,  with  a  sardonic  smile;  "you  dug  my 
grave  gayly— and  sometimes,  it  '.3  true,  seeing  the  grwit  dark  hole,  into 
which  I  was  about  to  fall,  I  drew  back  a  step — b'lt  you,  my  excellent 
friend,  still  pushed  me  forward,  saying:  '  Go  on,  my  boy,  go  ou!' — Sud 
I  went  on — and  here  I  am! " 

So  sajing,  Couche-tout-Nu  burst  into  a  bitter  laugh,  which  sent  an  icy 
shudder  through  the  spectators  of  this  scene. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Morok,  coolly,  "listen  to  me,  andfollow  my 
•dvice " 

"  Thank  you!  T  know  your  advice — and,  instead  f*f  listening  to  you,  I 
prefer  speaking  to  my  poor  Cephyse.  Before  I  go  down  to  the  moles,  I 
should  like  to  tell  her  what  weighs  on  my  heart." 

"Jacques,"  replied  Cephyse,  "  do  not  talk  so.  I  tell  thee,  thoushalt  not 
die." 

"  WTiy  then,  my  brave  Cephyse,  I  shall  owe  my  life  to  thee,"  returned 
Jacques,  in  a  tone  of  serious  feeling  which  surprised  the  spectator.^. 
"Yes,"  resumed  Couche-tout-Nu,  "when  I  came  to  myself,  and  saw 
tliee  so  poorly  clad,  I  felt  something  good  about  my  heart—dost  thou 
know  why?— it  was  that  I  said  to  myself:  'Poor  girl!  she  has  kept  her 
word  bravely:  she  has  chosen  to  toil,  and  want,  and  suffer — i-ather  than 
take  another  lover — who  would  hare  given  her  what  I  gave  her  as  long 
as  I  could ' — and  that  thouglit,  Cephyse,  refreshed  my  soul.  I  needed  it, 
for  I  was  burning — and  I  burn  still,"  added  he,  clinching  his  fists  with 
pain;  "  but  that  made  me  happy — it  did  me  good — thanks,  my  good  and 
brave  Cephyse — yes,  thou  art  good  and  brave— and  thou  wast  right;  for 
I  never  loved  any  but  thee  in  the  world;  and  if,  in  my  degradation,  I  had 
one  thought  that  raised  me  a  little  above  the  filth,  and  made  me  regret 
that  I  was  not  better — the  thought  was  of  thee.  Thanks  then,  my  poor 
dear  love,"  said  Jacques,  whose  hot  and  shining  eyes  were  becoming 
moist;  "thanks  once  again,"  and  he  reached  his  cold  hand  to  Cephyse; 
"  if  I  die,  I  shall  die  happy — if  I  live,  I  shall  live  happy  also.  Thy  hand, 
my  brave  Cephyse! — thou  hast  acted  like  a  good  and  honest  creature." 

Instead  of  taking  the  hand  which  Jacques  offered  to  her,  Cephyse, 
■till  kneeling,  bowed  har  head,  and  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  het 
lover. 

"  Thou  dost  not  answer,"  said  he,  leaning  over  toward  the  young  g^xl\ 
"  thou  dost  not  take  my  hand — why  is  this?' ' 

The  unfortunate  creature  only  answered  by  stifled  sobs.  Borne  down 
with  shame,  slie  held  herself  in  so  humble,  so  supplicating  an  attitude, 
ttiat  her  forehead  almost  touched  the  feet  of  her  lover. 

Amazed  at  the  silence  and  conduct  of  the  Queen -Bacchanal,  Jacques 
looked  at  her  with  increasing  agitation;  suddenl}^  he  stammered  out 
with  trembling  lips:  "  Cephyse,  I  know  thee.     If  thou  do  not  take  my 

hand,  it  is  that "    Then,  his  voice  failing,  he  added  in  a  dull  tone, 

after  a  moment's  silence:  "  When,  six  weeks  ago,  I  was  taken  to  prison, 
didst  thou  not  say  to  me:  'Jacques,  I  swear  tliat  I  will  work— and  if 
need  be,  live  in  horrible  miser}" — but  I  will  live  honest?'  That  was  thy 
promise.  Now,  I  know  thou  didst  never  speak  false;  tell  me  thou  hast 
iept  thy  word,  and  I  shall  believe  thee." 

Cephyse  only  answered  by  a  heart-rending  Bob,  as  she  pressed  tha 
knees  of  Jacques  against  her  heaving  bosom. 

By  a  «trange  contradiction,  more  common  than  is  gfsnerally  thought— 
*fc)8  man.  degraded  by  intoxication  and  debauchery,  who,  since  he  h^vm 
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iiut  of  prison,  had  plunged  in  every  excess,  and  tamely  yielded  to  al 
J  lie  fatal  incitements  of  Morok,  yet  received  a  fearful  blow,  wtien  He 
'■  earned,  by  the  mute  avowal  of  Cephyse,  the  infidelity  of  this  creatura, 
iihom  he  had  loved  in  spite  of  degradation. 

The  first  movement  of  Jacques  was  terrible.  Notwithstanding  his 
iv^eakness  and  exhaustion,  he  succeeded  in  rising  from  his  seat,  and,  with 
(.  countenance  contracted  by  rage  and  despair,  he  seized  a  knife,  before 
whey  had  time  to  prevent  him,  and  turned  it  upon  Cephyse. 

But  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  strike,  shrinking  from  an  act  of 
murd*,  he  burled  the  knife  far  away  from  him,  and,  falling  back  into 
the  chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

At  the  cry  of  Nini-Moulin,  who  had,  though  late,  thrown  himself  upon 
Jacques  to  take  away  the  knife,  Cephyse  raised  her  head,  the  woful 
dejection  of  Couche-tout-Nu  wrung  her  heart;  she  rose,  and  fell  upon 
his  neck,  notwith.standmg  his  resistance,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  broken 
by  sobs:  "Jacques,  if  thou  knew — my  God!  if  thou  knew — listen — do 
not  condemn  me  without  hearing  me — I  will  tell  thee  all,  I  swear  to  thee 
— without  falsehood — this  man,"  and  she  pointed  to  Morok,  "will  not 
dare  deny  what  I  say;  he  came,  and  told  me  to  have  the  courage " 

"  I  do  not  reproach  thee.  I  have  no  right  to  reproach  tliee.  Let  me 
die  in  peace.  I  ask  nothing  but  that  now,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  still 
weaker  voice,  as  he  repulsed  Cephyse.  Then  he  added,  with  a  grievous 
and  bitter  smile:  "  Luckily,  I  have  my  reckoning.  I  knew — what  I  was 
doing — when  I  accepted  the  duel  with  brandy." 

"No,  thou  Shalt  not  die,  and  thou  shalt  hear  me,"  cried  Cephyse, 
with  a  bewildered  air;  "  thou  shalt  hear  me,  and  ca  erybody  else  shall 
hear  me.  They  shall  see  that  it  is  not  my  fault.  Is  it  not  so,  gentlemen? 
Do  I  not  deserve  pity?  You  will  entreat  Jacques  to  forgive  me;  for  if — 
driven  by  misery — finding  no  work — I  was  forced  to  this — not  for  the 
sake  of  any  luxury — you  see  the  rags  I  wear—  but  to  get  bread  and  a 
.shelter  for  my  poor,  sick  sister — dying,  and  even  more  miserable  than 
myself — would  you  not  have  pity  upon  me?  Do  you  think  one  finds 
pleasure  in  one's  infamy?"  cried  the  unfortunate  girl,  with  a  bur.st  of 
frightful  laughter;  then  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  shudder: 
"Oh,  if  thou  knew,  Jacc^ues!  it  is  so  infamous,  so  horrible,  that  I  pre- 
ferrec*.  death  to  fall  so  low  a  .second  time.  I  should  have  killed  myself, 
had  i 'not  heard  thou  wast  here."  Tlien,  seeing  that  Jacques  did  not 
answer  her,  but  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he  sank  down,  though  still 
•iupported  by  Nini-Moulin,  Cephy.se  exclaimed,  as  she  lifted  her  clasped 
aands  toward  him:  "Jacques!  one  word— for  pity's  sake — forgive  me!" 

"Gentlemen,  pray  remove  this  woman,"  cried  Morok;  "the  sight  of 
ner  causes  ray  friend  too  painful  emotions." 

'Come,  my  dear  child,  bo  reasonable,"  said  several  of  the  guests, 

II.).  deeply  moved  by  this  scene,  were  endeavoring  to  withdraw 
"■  ;>hyse  from  it;  "leave  him,  and  come  with  us;  he  is  not  in  any 
iauger." 

"Gentlemen!  oh,  gentlemen!"  cried  the  unfortunate  creature,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  raising  her  hands  in  supplication;  "listen  to  me — I 
will  do  all  that  you  wish  me — I  will  go— but,  in  Heaven's  name,  .send  foi* 
help,  and  do  not  let  him  die  thus.  Look,  what  pain  he  suffers!  what 
horrible  convulsions!" 

"She  is  right,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  hastening  toward  the  door; 
"we  must  send  for  a  doctor." 

"There  is  no  doctor  to  be  found,"  said  another;  "they  are  all  too 
mucli  occupied." 

"  We  will  do  better  than  that,"  cried  a  third;  "the  IIotel-Dieu  Is  just 
opposite,  and  w«)  can  carry  the  poor  fellow  thither.  They  will  give  nini 
uiHiunt  help.  A  flap  of  the  t^U^  will  make  a  littw,  a«^  thtj  tabje-<H9«*x  ^ 
P9v«rlug." 
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■•TeS,  yes;  that  is  it,"  said  several  voices;  "  let  us  carry  htm  over  at 
once." 

Jacques,  burnt  up  with  brandy,  and  overcome  by  his  interview  witlj 
Cephyse,  had  again  fallen  into  violent  convulsions.  It  was  the  agony  ol 
the  unfortunate  man.  They  were  obliged  to  tie  him  with  the  ends  of  the 
cloth,  so  as  to  secure  him  to  the  flap  which  was  to  serve  for  a  litter,  and 
which  two  of  the  guests  hastened  to  carry  away. 

They  yielded  to  the  supplication  of  Cephyse,  who  asked,  as  a  last  favor, 
ltd  accompany  Jacques  to  the  hospital. 

j  When  the  mournful  procession  quitted  the  great  room  of  the  eating- 
/house,  there  was  a  general  flight  among  the  guests.  Men  and  women 
made  haste  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
costume.  Th«  coaches,  which  had  been  ordered  in  tolerable  number  for 
tlie  return  of  the  masquerade,  liad  luckily  arrived.  The  defiance  had 
been  fully  carried  out,  the  audacious  bravado  accomplished,  and  they 
could  now  retire  with  the  honors  of  war.  Whilst  a  part  of  the  guests 
were  still  in  the  room,  an  uproar,  at  first  distant,  but  which  soon  drew 
nearer,  broke  out  with  incredible  fury  in  the  square  of  Notre-Dame. 

Jacques  had  been  carried  to  the  outer  door  of  the  tavern.  Morok  anji 
Nini- Moulin,  striving  to  open  a  passage  through  the  crowd  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  preceded  the  litter. 

A  violent  reflux  of  the  multitude  soon  forced  them  to  stop,  whilst  a 
new  storm  of  savage  outcries  burst  from  the  other  extremity  of  the 
square,  near  the  angle  of  the  church. 

"What  is  it  then?"  asked  Nini-Moulin,  of  one  of  those  ignoble  figures 
that  was  leaping  up  before  him.     "  What  are  those  cries?" 

"  They  are  making  mince-meat  of  a  poisoner,  like  him  they  have  thrown 
into  the  river,"  replied  the  man.  "If  you  want  to  see  the  fun,  follow  me 
close,"  added  he,  "and peg  aimy  with  your  elbows,  for  fear  you  should 
betoo?afe." 

bardly  had  the  wretch  pronounced  these  words,  when  a  dreadful 
shriek  sounded  above  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  through  which  the  bearers 
of  the  litter,  preceded  by  Morok,  were  with  difliculty  making  their  way. 
It  was  Cephyse  who  uttered  that  cry.  Jacques,  one  of  the  seven  heirs  of 
the  Rennepont  family,  had  just  expired  in  her  arms. 

By  a  .strange  fatality,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  despairing  exclama- 
tion of  Cephyse  announced  the  death  of  Jacques,  another  cry  arose  from 
that  part  of  the  square  where  they  were  attacking  the  poisoner. 

That  distant,  supplicating  cry,  tremulous  with  horrible  alarm,  like  the 
last  appeal  of  a  man  staggering  beneath  the  blows  of  his  murderers, 
chilled  the  soul  of  Morok  in  the  midst  of  his  execrable  triumph. 

"Damnation!"  cried  the  skillful  assassin,  who  had  selected  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery  for  his  nmrderous  but  legal  weapons;  "  it  is  tbo 
voice  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  whom  they  have  in  their  clutchesl" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     POISONER. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  before  relating  the  adventure  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  whose  cry  of  distress  made  so  deep  an  impression 
Opon  Morok,  just  at  the  moment  of  Jacques  Rennepont's  death. 

The  scenes  we  are  about  to  paint  are  atrocious.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
hope  that  they  would  ever  have  any  effect,  these  frightful  pictures  might 
tend,  by  the  very  horror  they  inspire,  to  prevent  those  excesses  of  mon- 
strous barbarity,  of  which  a  blind  and  ignorant  multitude  will  sometimes 
be  guilty,  when,  imbued  with  fatal  errors,  it  yields  to  the  guidance  of 
ferocious  stupidity. 

We  have  said  that  the  most  absurd  and  alarming  reports  were  civcvt- 
lating  in  Paris;  not  only  did  people  talk  of  poison  given  to  the  sick,  or 
thrown  Into  the  public  fountains^  but  it  was  also  said  that  wretches  had 
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been  surprised  in  tiie  act  of  putting  arsenic  into  the  pots,  whloh  af| 
nsnally  kept  all  ready  on  the  counters  of  wine-shops. 

Goliah  was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  Morok,  after  delivering  a  message  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  was  waiting  in  a  house  on  the  Place  de  V Archeveche. 
He  entered  a  wine-sliop  in  the  Bite  de  la  Calandre,  to  get  some  refresh- 
ment, and,  having  drunk  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  proceeded  to  pay  for 
them. 

Whilst  the  woman  of  the  house  was  looking  for  change,  Gbliah, 
mechanically,  and  very  innocently,  rested  his  hand  on  the  mouth  of  one 
pf  the  pots,^'.  jat  happened  to  be  within  his  reach. 

The  tall  ^tcture  of  this  man,  his  repulsive  and  savage  countenance, 
had  already  alarmed  the  good  woman,  whose  fears  and  prejudices  had 

f)reviously  been  roused  by  tfie  public  rumors  on  the  subject  of  poison- 
ng;  but,  when  she  saw  Goliah  place  his  hand  over  the  mouth  of  one  of 
her  pots,  she  cried  out  in  dismay:  "Ah!  my  gracious!  what  are  you 
f;rowinginto  that  pot?" 

At  these  words,  spoken  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  the  accent  of  terror, 
two  or  three  of  tlie  drinkers  at  one  of  the  tables  rose  precipitately,  and 
ran  to  the  counter,  whilst  one  of  them  rashly  exclaimed:  "  It  is  a  pois- 
oner!" 

Goliah,  not  aware  of  the  reports  circulated  in  the  neighboi'hood,  did 
not  at  first  understand  of  what  he  was  accused.  The  men  raised  their 
voices,  as  they  called  on  him  to  answer  the  charge;  but  he,  trusting  to 
his  strength,  "shrugged  his  shoulders  in  disdain,  and  roughly  demanded 
the  change,  which" the  pale  and  frightened  hostess  no  longer  thought  of 
giving  him. 

"Rascal!"  cried  one  of  the  men,  with  so  much  violence,  that  several 
of  the  passers-by  stopped  to  listen;  "you  shall  have  your  change  when 
you  tell  us  what  you  threw  in  tlie  pot!" 

"  Ha!  did  he  throw  anything  into  the  wine-pot?"  said  one  of  the 
passers-by. 

"It  is,  perhaps,  a  poisoner,"  said  another. 

"He  ought  to  be  taken  up,"  added  a  third. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  those  in  the  house — honest  people,  perhaps,  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  general  panic;  "  he  must  be  taken  up,  for  he 
has  been  throwing  poison  into  the  wine-pots." 

The  words  "  lie  is  a  po).wiici\"  soon  spread  through  the  group,  which, 
at  first  composed  of  three  or  four  persons.  Increased  every  instant 
around  th(«  door  of  tlie  wine-shop.  A  dull,  menacing  clamor  began  to 
ri.se  from  the  crowd;  the  first  accuser,  seeinsr  his  fears  thus  shared  and 
almost  justified,  thought  lie  was  acting  like  a  good  and  courageous  citi- 
zen in  talcing  (Joliah  by  tlie  collar  and  saying  to  him:  "  Come  and  ex- 
plain yourself  at  tlie  guard-hou.se,  villain!" 

The  giant,  already  provoked  at  insults  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  real  meaning,  was  exasperated  at  this  sudden  attack;  yielding  to  his 
natural  brutality,  he  knocked  his  adversary  down  upon  the  counter 
and  began  to  hatnnnr  him  witli  liis  fists. 

During  this  collision  several  liottics  and  two  or  three  panes  of  glass 
were  broken  with  much  noise,  whilst  the  woman  of  the  house,  more 
And  more  frightened,  cried  out  with  all  her  might:  "  Help!  a  poisonerl 
Iliilp!  murder!" 

At  the  sound  of  the  breaking  windows  and  these  cries  of  distress  the 
passers-by,  of  wlioni  the  (ireatir  number  believed  in  the  stories  about 
the  poisoners,  rushed  info  the  shop  to  aid  in  seiuiring  (ioliah.  But  the 
latter,  thanks  to  iiis  herculean  strength,  after  .struggling  for  s()ine  mo- 
ments with  seven  or  eight  per.soiis,  knockeil  down  two  of  his  most 
furious  assailants,  disengaged  hini.-^elf  from  the  other.s,  drew  near  the 
counter,  and,  taking  a  vigorous  spring,  rushed  head  foremost,  like  a 
bull  about  to  l)Utt,  upon  the  crowd  that  blocked  up  the  «loor;  then, 
loruiujf  a  passage  by  the  help  of  h's  cuormous  shoulders  and  athlolio 
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ktma,  he  me  'e  liis  way  into  tjie  slrect  and  ran  with  all  speed  In  the  dl 
rectiou  of  the  square  of  Notre-Daiue,  liis  garments  torn,  his  head  bare,, 
and  his  countenance  pale  and  full  of  rage. 

Immediately,  a  number  of  persons  from  amongst  the  crowd  started 
In  pursuit  of  Goliah,  and  a  hundred  voices  exclaimed:  "  Stop— stop  tht 
poisoner!" 

Hearing  these  cries,  and  seeing  a  man  draw  near,  with  a  wild  and 
troubled  loolt,  a  butclier,  who  happened  to  be  passing  with  a  large  empty 
tray  on  his  head,  threw  it  between  the  legs  of  Goliah,  who,  talcen  l»y 
surprise,  stumbled  and  fell.  The  butcher,  thinking  he  had  performed 
as  heroic  an  action  as  if  he  had  encountered  a  mad  dog,  flung  himself 
on  Goliah  and  rolled  over  with  him  on  the  pavement,  exclaiming: 
"  Help!  it  is  a  poisoner!    Help!  help!" 

This  scene  took  place  not  far  from  the  cathedi'al,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  crowd,  which  was  pressing  round  the  gate  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
as  well  as  from  the  eating-house,  iu  which  tJie  masquerade  of  the  cholera 
then  was.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  At  the  piercing  cries 
of  the  butcher,  several  groups,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Ciboulo  and 
thequarryman,  flew  toward  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  while  those  who 
had  pursued  the  pretended  poisoner  from  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre, 
reached  the  square  on  their  side. 

At  sight  of  this  threatening  crowd  advancing  toward  him,  Goliah, 
whilst  he  continued  to  defend  himself  against  the  butcher,  who  held  him 
♦vith  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  felt  that  he  was  lost  unless  he  could  rid 
himself  of  this  adversary  before  the  aiTival  of  the  rest;  with  a  furious 
blow  of  the  fist,  therefore,  he  broke  the  jaw  of  the  butcher,  who  just 
then  was  above  him,  and,  disengaging  himself  from  his  hold,  he  rose, 
and  staggered  a  few  steps  forward. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  saw  that  he  was  surrounded.  Behind  him 
rose  the  walls  of  the  cathedral;  to  the  right  and  left  and  in  front  of  him 
advanced  a  hostile  multitude. 

The  groans  uttered  by  the  butcher,  who  had  just  been  lifted  from  the 
ground  covered  with  blood,  augmented  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

There  was  a  terrible  moment  for  Goliah;  it  was  that  in  which,  still 
standing  alone  in  the  center  of  a  circle  that  grew  smaller  every  second, 
he  saw  on  all  sides  angry  enemies  rushing  toward  him,  and  uttering  cries 
of  death. 

As  the  wild  boar  turns  round  once  or  twice  before  resolving  to  stand 
at  bay,  and  face  the  devouring  pack,  Goliah,  struck  with  terror,  made 
one  or  two  abrupt  and  wavering  movements.  Then,  as  he  abandoned 
the  possibility  of  flight,  instinct  told  him  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  ex- 
pect from  a  crowd  given  up  to  blind  and  savage  fury — a  fury  the  more 
pitiless  as  it  was  believed  to  be  legitimate.  Goliah  determined,  there- 
fore, at  least  to  sell  his  life  dearly;  he  sought  for  his  knife  in  his  pocket, 
but,  not  finding  it,  he  threw  himself  on  his  left  leg,  in  an  athletic  post- 
ure, and,  holding  out  his  two  muscular  arms,  hard  and  stiff  as  two  bars 
of  iron,  waited  with  intrepidity  for  the  shock. 

The  first  who  approached  Goliah  was  Giboule.  The  hag,  heated  and 
out  of  breath,  instead  of  rushing  upon  him,  paused,  stooped  dovni,  and, 
taking  off  one  of  the  large  wooden  shoes  that  she  wore,  hurled  it  at  the 
head  of  the  giant  with  so  much  force,  and  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  it 
struck  hira  right  in  the  eye,  which  hung  half  out  of  its  socket. 

Goliah  pressed  his  two  hands  to  his  face,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  excru- 
ciating pain. 

"  I've  made  him  squint!"  said  Ciboule,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Goliah,  maddened  by  the  pain,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack, 
which  the  mob  still  In-sitated  to  begin,  so  greatly  were  they  awed  bj'  his 
appearance  of  herculean  strength — the  only  adversary  fit  to  cope  with 
him  being  the  quarryman,  who  bad  b««ii  borne  to  a  distance  by  th» 
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movement  vi?  the  crowd — Golian,  in  his  rage,  rushed  headlong  upon  th* 
nt-arest  group. 

Such  a  struggle  was  too  unequal  to  last  long;  but  despair  redoubles 
the  giant's  strength,  and  the  combat  was  for  a  moment  terrible. 

The  unfortunate  man  did  not  fall  at  once.     For  some  seconds,  almost 
buried  amid  a  swarm  of  furious  assailants,  one  saw  now  his  mighty  arii^ 
rise  and  fall  like  a  sledge-hammer  beating  upon  skulls  and  faces,  and  i^' 
his  enormous  head,  livid  and  bloody,  drawn  back  by  some  of  the  con  A .-. 
ants  hanging  to  his  tangled  hair.     Here  and  there,  sudden  moveiiu 
and  violent  oscillations  of  the  crowd,  bore  witness  to  the  increu,;  . 
energy  of  Goliah's  defense.     But  wlien   the  quarry  man  succeeded  lu 
reaching  him,  Goliah  was  overpowered  and  thrown  down. 

A  long,  savage  shout  of  triumph  announced  this  fall?  for  under  such 
circumstances,  to  fall — is  to  die. 

Instantly  a  thousand  breathless  and  angry  voices  repeated  the  cry  of: 
Dtath  to  the  poisoner! 

Then  began  one  of  those  scenes  of  massacre  and  torture,  worthy  of 
cannibals,  horrible  to  relate,  and  the  more  incredible  that  they  happen 
almost  always  in  the  presence,  and  often  with  the  aid,  of  honest  and 
humane  people,  who,  blinded  by  false  notions  and  stupid  prejudices, 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  into  all  sorts  of  barbarity,  under  the  idea  of 
performing  an  act  of  inexorable  justice. 

As  it  frequently  happens,  the  sight  of  the  blood,  which  flowed  in  tor- 
rents from  the  wounds  of  Goliah,  inflamed  to  madness  the  rage  of  his 
assailants. 

A  hundred  arms  struck  at  the  unhappy  man;  he  was  stamped  under 
foot;  his  face  and  chest  were  beaten  in.  Ever  and  anon,  in  the  midst  of 
furious  cries  of  Death  to  the  poisoner .'  heavy  blows  were  audible,  followed 
by  stifled  groans.  It  was  a  frightful  butchery.  Each  individual,  yield- 
ing to  a  sanguinary  frenzy,  came  in  turn  to  strike  his  blow,  or  to  tear  off 
liis  morsel  of  flesh.  Women — yes,  women — mothers! — came  to  spend 
their  rage  on  this  mutilated  form. 

There  was  one  moment  of  frightful  terror.  With  his  face  all  bruised 
and  covered  with  mud,  his  garments  in  rags,  his  chest  bare,  red,  gaping 
with  wounds — Goliah,  availing  himself  of  a  moment's  lassitude  on  the 
part  of  his  assassins,  who  believed  him  already ^/m/iw/,  succeeded,  by 
one  of  tho.se  convulsive  starts  frequent  in  the  last  agony,  to  raise  himself 
to  his  seat  for  a  few  seconds;  then,  blind  with  wounds  and  loss  of  blood, 
striking  about  his  arms  in  the  air  as  if  to  parry  blows  that  were  no  longer 
struck,  he  muttered  these  wordj,  which  came  from  his  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  a  crimson  torrent:  "Mercy!  I  am  no  poisoner.  Mercy!" 
^This  sort  of  resurrection  produced  so  great  an  eft'ect  on  the  crowd, 
that  for  an  instant  they  fell  back  affrighted.  The  clamor  ceased,  and  a 
email  space  was  left  around  the  victim.  Some  hearts  began  even  to  feel 
pity;  when  the  quarrynian,  seeing  Goliah  blinded  with  blood,  groping 
before  him  with  liis  hands,  exclaimed  in  ferocious  allusion  to  u  well  • 
known  game:    "  Now  for  bUndma7i^s  buff'.'^ 

Then,  with  a  violent  kick  in  the  stomach,  he  again  threw  down  the 
Victim,  whose  head  struck  twice  heavily  on  the  pavement. 

Just  as  the  giant  fell,  a  voice  from  amongst  the  crowd  exclaimed:  "  It 
is  Goliah!  stop!  he  is  innocent." 

It  was  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who,  yielding  to  a  generous  sentiment,  wa* 
making  violent  efforts  to  reach  the  foremost  rank  of  the  actors  in  th 
scene,  and  wlio  cried  out,  as  ho  came  nearer,  pale,  indignant,  menaeins. 
'*  You  are  cowards  and  murden^rs!    This  man  is  innocent.     I  know  him. 
You  will  answer  for  his  life." 

The  vehement  words  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  were  received  with  loud 
murmurs? 

'•  You  know  that  poLsoner,'-  cried  the  quarrynian,  seizing  the  Jesuit  by 
the  toUar;  '■  tkcu,  perhaps,  jou  ar»  a  poisoner,  too." 
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"P'^YeTrdare  do  anything/' answered  the  qnarryman^ 

p:j^^si^iiveS>i;StiSS^o^sss.s 

S  ^'S  rs?dd?n"^r^lf  r#a?htr  cr  Alg^         who  disengaged  h^seli 

'"m  sight'lf'rht  phial,  many  voices  exclaimed  together:  "  It  is  poison! 

'^T^rcl1:;S,r  ?edo\'bl^fartW^accus"iion,  and  they  pressed  so  close  to 
J  lb£  d'ATgrignythat  he  exclaimed:   "Do  not  touch  me!  do  not 

^^'^^htira  poisoner.''  said  a  voice,  "no  more  mercy  for  him  than  for 

*^^'f  a  poi'soner'"  cried  the  abbe,  struck  with  horror. 
TibrnKad  darted  upon  the  phial;  the  quariyman  seized  it  from  her, 

uncorked  iland^^^^^^^^^  t^'^''^^     ^°^ 

1«U  us  1  what  is  that?"        ,  „  ,,_      ,,..    ._„ 

"  It  is  not  poison,"  cried  Father  d' Aigrigny. 

"Then  drink  it!"  returned  the  quarryman 

"Vp<!  vps'  let  him  drink  it!"  cried  the  mob.  .    ^  v 

"Never'''"answe?ed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  extreme  alarm.  And  he 
drew  blckas  he  spoke,  pushing  away  the  phial  wi^h  "s hand 

"■no  von  see'  it  is  poison.  He  dares  not  drink  it,  tmj  exciaimeu. 
And  already  hemmld'^^n  on  every  side.  Father  d'Aigrigny  stumbled 
against  the  body  of  Goliah.  .  f„„„  ^ 

"  Mv  friends  "  cried  the  Jesuit,  who,  without  being  a  poisoner,  found 
himself  exposed  to  a  terrible  alternative,  for  his  phial  contained  aromat  c 
««ltfof  extraordinary  strength,  designed  for  a  preservative  against  the 
chSeS,  and'as  dangerous  to  swallow  as  any  poison   ' '  my  good  friends, 

vr>ii  sivp  in  error     I  coniure  you,  in  the  name  of  Ijocl 

^  "If  it  ^  not  poison,  drink  it!"  interrupted  the  quarryman,  as  he  agam 

"^^ifhSs'^oJ  drink  ?aU  to  the  poisoner  of  the  people!" 

::jSrpprmVn!''Sieflather'^^^^^^^^  bis  hair  stood  on 

«nH  with  terror-  "  do  vou  mean  to  murder  me?  ^  ,  „„ 

*  "Ind  all  those  tSat^you  and  your  comrade  have  killed,  you  wretch?" 

I  ^  ::£k}len1'''i";Sefctaflexible  quarryman;  "I  ask  you  for  th,i 

I  Jast  time  1^  ^^  ^  ,  ^^.^^  ^^^^     d'Aigrigny 

"  Ah!  do  you  hear  the  wretch?"  cried  the  mob,  pressing  closer  to  him; 
"he  has  confessed— he  has  confessed!" 

"  He  has  betrayed  himself!"  * 

"He  said  to  drink  that  would  be  death."  ,.    ,       -,    ^       iv  . 

"  But  ?iSen  to  me  then!"  cried  the  abbe,  clasping  his  hands  together; 

"  Ftri^ouKrfel^ternTpted  Father  d'Aigrigny  I!  ^'^^^Jf  v™^^^  J  '^\ 
of  that  one!"  cried  the  quarryman,  spurning  Gohah  with  his  toot.  i 
will  begi?  this  one!"    And  he  seized  Father  d'Aigrigny  by  the  throat. 

»Thiqfftct  is  historical.  A  man  was  massacred,  because  a  phial  of 
amSa  wL  fouS  upon  him.  On  his  refusing  to  drink  it,  the  popu- 
L^rpeSSUTaUh?  •tK»tUecout.iB«dpoi«^^   tor^,  h^m  to  piec«^  - 
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At  thftse  words,  two  different  groups  formed  theraselves.  One,  led  "b^ 
Ciboule,  made  an  end  of  Goliah,  with  kicks  and  blows,  stones  and 
wooden  shoes;  his  body  was  soon  reduced  to  a  horrible  thing,  mutilated, 
nameless,  formless — a  mere  inert  mass  of  filth  and  mangled  flesh. 

Ciboule  Rave  her  cloak,  which  they  tied  to  one  of  the  dislocated  aD= 
kles  of  the  body,  and  thus  dragged  it  to  the  parapet  of  the  quay. 
There,  with  shouts  of  ferocious  joj%  they  precipitated  the  bloody  remains 
into  the  river. 

Now  who  does  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  that,  in  time  of  popular 
commotion,  a  word,  a  single  word,  spoken  imprudently,  even  by  an 
hfinest  man,  and  without  hatred,  will  suffice  to  provoke  so  horrible  a 
murder? 

"■^  It  is  perhaps  a  poisoner !"  said  one  of  the  drinkers  in  the  tavern' of 
the  Rue  de  la  Calandre — nothing  more — and  Goliah  had  been  pitilessly 
murdered. 

What  imperious  reasons  for  penetrating  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
masses  with  instruction  and  with  light — to  enable  unfortunate  creatures 
to  defend  themselves  from  so  many  stupid  prejudices,  so  many  fatal 
iuperstitions,  so  much  implacable  fanaticism! — How  can  we  ask  for 
calmness,  reflection,  self-control,  or  the  sentiment  of  justice,  from 
abandoned  beings,  whom  ignorance  has  bratalized,  and  misery  depraved, 
iud  suffering  made  ferocious,  and  of  whom  society  takes  lio  thought, 
except  when  it  chains  them  to  the  galleys,  or  binds  them  ready  for  the 
executioner? 

******* 

The  terrible  cry,  which  had  so  startled  Morok,  was  uttered  by  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  as  the  quarryman  laid  his  formidable  hand  upon  him,  saying 
to  Ciboule:  "  Make  au  end  of  that  one — I  will  begin  this  one!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE      CATHEDRAL. 

The  night  was  almost  come  when  the  mutilated  body  of  Goliah  was 
thrown  into  the  river. 

The  oscillations  of  the  mob  had  carried  into  the  street,  which  runs 
along  the  left  side  of  the  cathedral,  the  group  into  whose  power  Fatlier 
d'Aigrigny  had  fallen.  Having  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  fronx  the 
grasp  of  the  quarryman,  but  still  closely  pressed  by  the  multitude  that 
.surrounded  him,  ciying  Death  to  tlvc  poisoner!  he  retreated  step  by  step, 
trying  to  parry  the  blows  that  were  dealt  him.  By  presence  of  "mind, 
address  and  courage,  recovering  at  that  critical  moment  his  ancient 
militai'y  energy,  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  resist  and  to  remain  firm 
on  his  feet — knowing,  bj*  the  exanii)le  of  Goliah,  that  to  fall  was  to  die. 

Though  he  had  little  hope  of  being  heard  to  any  purpose,  the  abbe 
continued  to  call  for  help  with  all  his  niiglit.  Disputing  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  ho  maneuvorod  so  as  to  draw  near  one  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
ciinrch,  and  at  hmgtli  succeeded  in  ensconcing  himself  in  a  corner  formed 
by  the  projection  of  a  buttress,  and  close  by  a  little  door. 

This  position  was  rather  favorable.  Leaning  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  Father  d'Aigrigny  was  sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  a  portion  of 
his  assailants.  But  the  quarryman,  wis-hing  to  deprive  him  of  this  last 
rhanco  of  safety,  ruslicd  upon  him  with  the  intention  of  dragging  him 
out  into  the  circle,  where  ho  would  have  been  trampled  under  foot.  Tho 
fear  of  death  gave  Father  d'Aigrigny  e.xtraordiiuiry  strength,  and  he 
was  able  once  more  to  repulse  tho  quarryman,  and  remained  intrenched 
in  tin;  corner  wh(;ro  ho  had  taken  refuge. 

The  nsistanee  of  the  victim  redouiUed  tho  rage  of  the  a.s.sailants.  Cries 
of  murd<  rouH  import  resounded  witli  new  violence.  Tho  quarryman 
again  rushed  upon  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Haying:  "Follow  me,  friendsl  this 
Ijuittf  too  \uug.    Let  us  make  au  cud  cf  it,V' 
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Father  d'Aigrigny  saw  that  he  \ras  lost. 

His  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  felt  himself  sinking;  his  legs 
trembled  under  him,  and  a  cloud  obscured  his  sight;  tlie  howlinge  of 
the  furious  mob  began  to  sound  dull  upon  his  ear.  The  effects  of 
violent  contusions,  received  during  the  st;'uggle,  both  en  the  head  and 
chest,  were  now  very  perceptible.  Two  or  three  times,  a  mixture  of 
blood  and  foam  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  abbe;  his  position  was  a  desper- 
ate one. 

"To  be  slaughtered  by  these  brutes,  after  escaping  death  so  often  in 
war!"  Such  was  the  thought  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  the  quarrymau 
Tushed  upon  him. 

Suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  the  abbe,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of 
»elf-preservation,  uttered  one  last  cry«>for  help,  in  a  heart-piercing  voice, 
the  door  a3:ainst  which  he  leaned  opened  behind  him,  and  a  firm  hand 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  pulled  him  into  the  church. 

Thanks  to  this  movement,  performed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
the  quarryman,  thrown  forward  in  his  attempt  to  seize  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny, could  not  check  his  progress,  and  found  himself  just  opposite 
to  the  person  who  had  come,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  place  of  the  victim. 

The  quarryman  stopped  short,  and  then  fell  back  a  couple  of  paces, 
so  much  was  he  amazed  at  this  sudden  apparition,  and  impressed,  like 
the  rest  of  the  crowd,  with  a  vague  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect,  at 
sight  of  him  who  had  come  so  miraculously  to  the  aid  of  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny. 

It  was  Gabriel.  The  voung  missionary  remained  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  His  long,  black  cassock  was  half  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  cathedral;  whilst  his  angelic  countenance,  with  its  border 
of  long,  light  hair,  now  pale  and  agitated  by  pity  and  griet,  was  illu- 
mined by  the  last  faint  rays  of  twihght. 

This  countenance  shone  with  so  divine  a  beauty,  and  expressed  such 
touching  and  tender  compassion,  that  the  crowd  felt  awed,  as,  with  his 
large,  blue  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  his  hands  clasped  together,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  sonorous  voice:  "Have  mercy,  my  brethren!  Be  humane 
— be  just!"' 

Recovering  from  his  first  movement  of  surprise  and  involuntary  emo- 
tion, the  quarryman  advanced  a  step  toward  Gabriel,  and  said  to  him: 
"  No  mercy  for  the  poisoner!  we  must  have  him.  Give  him  up  to  us,  or 
we  go  and  take  him." 

"You  cannot  think  of  it,  my  brethren,"  answered  Gabriel;  "the 
church  is  a  sacred  place — a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted." 

"We  would  drag  our  poisoner  from  the  altar,"  answered  the  quarry- 
man, roughly;  "  so  give  him  up  to  usl" 

"Listen  to  me,  my  brethren,"  said  Gabriel,  extending  his  arms  toward 
them. 

"  Down  with  the  calotte  .'"*  cried  the  quarryman;  "  let  us  go  and  look 
for  him  in  the  chtu-ch." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  mob,  again  led  away  by  the  violence  of  this 
wretch;  "  down  with  the  caloii^P' 

"  They  are  all  of  a  piece." 

"  Down  with  them!" 

"  Let  us  do  as  we  did  at  the  archbishop's." 

*'  Or  at  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois."t 

"  What  do  we  care  for  a  church?" 

"  If  the  priests  defend  the  poisoners,  we'll  pitch  them  into  the  water, 
too!" 

"YeslyesI" 

"I'll  show  you  the  way,"  cried  the  quarryman:  and,  followed  by  Ci' 

*  The  small  cap  worn  by  priests.    A  cant  word  for  the  clergy. 

*  ^  church  in  Paris*  plundere<?  by  t&»  tw%  iiMfvag  a  pofuUr  tumvUt. 
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l&oule,  and  a  good  number  of  determined  men,  he  rushed  toward  Gabriel. 
The  missionary,  who  for  some  moments  had  watched  the  increasing 
fury  of  the  crowd,  had  foreseen  this  movemei.t;  hastily  retreating  into 
the  chm'ch,  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  assailants,  in 
nearly  closing  the  door,  and  in  barricading  it  by  the  help  of  a  wooden 
bar,  which  he  held  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enable  the  door  to  resist 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Whilst  he  thus  defended  the  entrance,  Gabriel  shouted  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny:  "Fly,  father!  fly  through  the  vestry.  The  other  doors  ars 
lastened." 

The  Jesuit,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  covered  with  contusions,  bathed 
ifl  cold  sweat,  feeling  his  strength  altogether  fail,  and  believing  himself 
too  soon  in  safety,  had  sunk,  half-fainting,  into  a  chair. 

At  the  voice  of  Gabriel  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and  with  a  trembling 
step  endeavored  to  reach  the  choir,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  an  iron  railing. 

"Quick,  father!"  added  Gabriel  in  alarm,  using  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  door,  which  was  now  vigorously  assailed.  "  Make  hastel  In  a 
few  minutes  it  will  be  too  late. 

"And  to  be  alone P^  continued  the  missionary,  In  despair — ^^ alone,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  these  madmen!" 

He  was,  indeed,  alone.  At  the  first  noise  of  the  attack,  three  or  four 
sacristans  and  other  members  of  the  establishiuent  were  in  the  church; 
but  these  people,  struck  with  terror,  and  remembering  the  sack  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  and  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  had  immediately 
taken  flight.  Some  of  them  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  organ-loft, 
and  others  fled  into  the  vestry,  the  doors  of  which  they  locked  after 
them,  thus  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Gabriel  and  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  latter,  bent  double  by  pain,  yet  roused  by  the  pressing  words  of 
the  missionary,  helping  himself  on  by  means  of  the  chairs  he  met  with 
on  his  passage,  made  vain  efforts  to  reach  the  railing  of  the  choir.  After 
advancing  a  few  steps,  vanquished  by  his  suffering,  he  staggered  and  feU 
upon  the  pavement,  deprived  of  sense  and  motion. 

At  the  same  moment,  Gabriel,  in  spite  of  the  incredible  energy  with 
which  the  desire  to  save  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  inspired  him,  felt  the 
door  giving  w^ay  beneath  the  formidable  pressure  from  without. 

Turning  his  head,  to  see  if  the  Jesuit  had  at  least  quitted  the  ch)»rch, 
Gabriel,  to  his  great  alarm,  perceived  that  he  was  lying  motionless  at  a 
few  steps  from  the  choir. 

To  abandon  the  half-broken  door,  to  run  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  to  ?lft 
him  in  his  arms,  and  drag  him  within  the  railing  of  the  clioir,  was  for 
the  young  priest  an  action  rapid  as  thought;  for  he  closed  the  gate  of 
the  choir,  just  at  the  instant  that  the  quarryman  and  his  band,  having 
finished  breaking  down  the  door,  rushed  in  a  body  into  the  church. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  choir,  with  liis  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
(labriel  waited  calmly  and  intrepidly  for  this  mob,  still  more  exasperated 
by  such  unexpected  resistance. 

The  door  once  forced,  the  assailants  rushed  in  with  great  violence. 
I'.ut  hardly  had  they  entered  the  church,  when  a  strange  scene  took 
place. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  Only  a  few  silver  lamps  shed  their  pale  light  round 
tiie  san(,'tuary,  whose;  far  outlines  disapni^ared  in  shadow. 

On  suddenly  entering  this  immense  cathedral,  dilrk,  silent,  and  deserted, 
'iho  most  audacious  were  struck  with  awe,  almost  with  fear,  in  presence 
of  tiie  inipo.snig  gmndeur  of  that  stony  solitude. 

Outcries  and  thrciits  died  away  on  tlie  lips  of  the  most  furious.  They 
seemed  to  dread  awakening  the  echoes  of  those  enormous  arches,  thoso 
liliirk  vaults,  from  which  oozed  a  sepulchral  dampness,  wh>cb  •chillct' 
their  !»r(»ws  inflamed  with  aug«r,  »ncl  foil  upon  their  shouWers  Uko  • 
P'fintl'.-of  ice. 
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fiellgioua  tradition,  routine,  habit,  tlie  memories  of  childliood,  hare  so 
inuch  influence  upon  certain  men.  that  hardly  had  they  entered  the 
church,  before  several  of  the  quan\vman's  companions  respectfully  took 
off  their  hats,  bowed  their  bare  heads,  and  walked  along  cautiously,  as 
if  to  check  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  on  the  sounding:  siones. 

Then  they  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low  and  fearful  whisper. 

Others  timidly  raised  their  eyes  to  the  far  heights  of  the  topmost 
arches  of  that  gigantic  building,  now  lost  in  obscurity,  and  felt  almost 
frightened  to  see  themselves  so  little  in  the  midst  of  that  immensity  of 
darkness. 

But,  at  the  first  joke  of  the  quarryman,  who  broke  this  respectful 
pilence,  the  emotion  soon  passed  away. 

"Blood  and  thunder!"  cried  he;  "are  you  fetching  breath  to  sing  ves- 
pers?   If  they  had  wine  in  the  font,  well  and  good!" 

These  words  were  received  with  a  burst  of  savage  laughter.  "All  this 
time,  the  villain  will  escape,"  said  one. 

"  And  we  shall  be  robbed,"  added  Ciboule. 

"  One  would  think  we  had  cowards  here,  who  are  afraid  of  the  saeris- 
tans,"  cried  the  quarryman. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  others  in  chorus;  "  we  fear  nobody." 

"  Forward!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  forward!"  was  repeated  on  all  sides. 

And  the  animation  which  had  been  calmed  down  for  a  moment  was 
redoubled  in  the  midst  of  renewed  tumult. 

Some  moments  after,  the  eyes  of  the  assailants,  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  half-light,  were  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  midst  of  the  faint  halo 
shed  around  by  a  silver  lamp,  the  imposing  countenance  of  Gabriel,  as 
Iw  stood  before  the  iron  railing  of  the  choir. 

"The  poisoner  is  here,  hid  in  a  corner,"  cried  the  quarryman.  "We 
mtist  force  this  curate  to  give  us  back  the  villain." 

"  He  shall  answer  for  him." 

''He  to'ok  him  into  the  church." 

"  He  shall  pay  for  both,  if  we  do  not  find  the  other." 

As  the  first  impression  of  involuntary  respect  was  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  the  crowd  their  voices  rose  the  louder,  and  their  faces  became 
the  more  savage  and  threatening,  because,  they  all  felt  ashamed  of  their 
momentary  hesitation  and  weakness. 

"  Yes,  yes!"  cried  many  voices,  trembling  with  rage;  "we  must  have 
the  life  of  one  or  the  other," 

"Or  of  both!" 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  this  priest,  if  he  wants  to  prevent  us  from 
tennng  out  our  poisoner." 

*'  Death  to  him,  death  to  him!" 

At  this  burst  of  ferocious  yells,  which  were  fearfully  re-echoed  from 
the  groined  arches  of  the  cathedral,  the  mob,  maddened  by  rage,  rushed 
toward  the  choir,  at  the  door  of  which  Gabriel  was  standing. 

The  young  missionary,  who,  when  placed  on  the  cross  by  the  savages 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet  entreated  the  Lord  to  spare  his  execution- 
ers, had  too  much  courage  in  his  heart,  too  much  charity  in  his  s<jul,  not 
to  risk  his  life  a  thousand  times  over  to  save  that  of  Father  d'Aigrigny 
—the  very  man  who  had  betrayed  him  by  such  cowardly  and  cruel  "hy- 
pocrisy. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

THB    MURDERERS. 

The  quarryman,  followed  by  his  band,  ran  toward  Gabriel,  who  had 
advanced  a  few  paces  from  the  choir-railing,  and  exclaimed,  his  eyes 
uparkling  with  rage:  "  Where  is  the  poisoner?    We  will  have  him!" 

"And  wtw?  bas  told  you,  my  brethren,  that  Ue  is  a  poiaoner?"  replied 
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Gabriel,  witti  his  deep,  sonorous  voice.    "A  poisoner!    Where  are  tli* 
proofs — the  witnesses? — the  victims?" 

"Enough  of  that  nonsense — we  are  not  here  at  confession,"  brutallj' 
answered  the  quarryman,  advancing  toward  him  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner: "  give  up  the  man  to  us — he  shall  be  forthcoming,  unless  you  choose 
to  stand  in  his  shoes?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  several  voices;  "  they  understand  each  other? 
One  or  the  other  we  will  have!" 

"Very  well,  then;  since  it  is  so,"  said  Gabriel,  raising  his  head,  and  ad- 
vancing with  calmness,  resignation,  and  fearlessness,  "  he  or  I,"  added 
he — "  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  you — you  are  determined  to  have 
blood;  take  mine,  and  I  will  pardon  you,  my  friends,  for  a  fatal'delusion 
has  unsettled  your  reason." 

These  words  of  Gabriel,  his  courage,  the  nobleness  of  his  attitude,  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance,  had  made  an  impression  on  some  of  the  as- 
sailants, when  suddenly  a  voice  exclaimed:  "  Look!  there  is  the  poisoner 
—  behind  the  railing." 

"Where?  where f"  cried,  they. 

"  There — do  you  see? — stretched  on  the  floor." 

On  hearing  this,  the  mob,  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  compact  mass, 
in  the  sort  of  passage  separating  the  two  .sides  of  the  nave,  between  the 
rows  of  chairs,  dispersed  in  every  direction  to  reach  the  railing  of  the 
choir,  the  last  and  only  barrier  that  now  sheltered  Father  d'Aigriguy. 

During  this  uianeuvex*,  the  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and  others,  advanced 
toward  Gabriel,  exclaiming  with  ferocious  joy:  "  This  time,  we  have 
him.     Death  to  the  poisoner!" 

To  save  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Gabriel  would  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
massacred  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir;  but,  a  iittle  further  on,  the  rail- 
ing, not  above  four  feet  in  height,  would  in  another  instant  be  scaled  or 
broken  through. 

The  missionary  lost  all  hope  of  saving  the  Jesuit  from  a  frightful  death, 
tet  he  exclaimed:  "Stop,  poor  deluded  people!" — and,  extending  his 
arms,  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  crowd.  * 

His  words,  his  gesture,  his  countenance,  were  expressive  of  an  author- 
ity at  once  so  tender  and  so  fraternal,  that  there  was  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion amongst  the  mob.  But  to  this  hesitation  soon  succeeded  the  most 
furious  cries  of  "Death!  death!" 

"  You  wish  for  his  death?"  said  Gabriel,  growing  still  paler. 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"  Well,  let  him  die,"  cried  the  missionary,  inspired  with  a  sudden 
thought;  "  let  him  die  on  the  instant!" 

These  words  of  the  young  priest  .struck  the  crowd  with  amazement. 
For  a  few  moments  they  all  stood  mute,  motionless,  and  as  it  were  para- 
lyzed, looking  at  Gabriel  in  stupid  astonishment. 

"This  man  is  guilty,  you  say,"  resumed  the  young  missionary,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion.  "Yon  have  condemned  him  without 
proof,  without  witnesses — no  matter;  he  must  die.  You  reproach  hiiu 
with  being  a  poi.soner;  where  are  his  victims?  You  cannot  tell — but  no 
matter;  he  is  condemned.  You  refuse  to  hear  his  defense,  the  sjHjred 
right  of  every  accused  person— no  matter;  the  sentence  is  pronounced. 
You  are  at  once  his  a( (ustr.s,  judges,  and  executioners.  Be  it  so!  You 
have  never  seen  till  now  this  unfortunate  man,  ho  has  done  you  no  harm, 
he  has  perhaps  not  done  liarm  to  any  one — yet  you  take  upon  yourselves 
the  ten-ible  re.sponsibility  of  his  death — understand  me  well — of  his 
death.  Beit  so  then!  your  conscience  will  ab.solve  you — I  will  believe 
it.    lie  must  die;  the  sacredness  of  God's  house  will  not  save  him " 

"No,  no!"  cried  many  furious  voices. 

"No,"  resumed  Gabriel,  with  incroaning  warmth;  "no,  you  have  de- 
termined to  shed  his  l)lood,  and  you  will  shetl  it  eycn  in  the  Lord's 
iMnple.    It  is,  you  say,  your  right.    You  are  doing  an  act  of  terriblt 
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Justice.  But  wlij'  then  so  many  vigorous  arms  to  make  an  end  of  one 
dying  man?  Why  these  outcries?  this  fury?  this  violence?  Is  it  thus 
that  the  people,  the  strong  and  equitable  people,  are  wont  to  execute 
their  judgments?  No,  no;  when,  sure  of  their  right,  they  strike  their 
enemies,  it  is  with  the  calmness  of  the  judge,  who,  in  freedom  of  soul 
and  conscience,  passes  sentence.  No,  the  strong  and  equitable  peoplo 
do  not  deal  their  blows  like  blind  men  or  mad,  uttering  cries  of  rage  as 
if  to  drown  the  sense  of  some  cowardly  and  horrible  murder.  No,  it  is 
not  thus  that  they  exercise  the  formidable  right,  to  which  you  now  lay 
claim — for  you  will  have  it " 

"  Yes,  we  will  have  it!"  shoitted  the  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and  others  of 
the  more  pitiless  portion  of  the  mob;  whilst  a  great  number  remained 
eilent,  struck  with  the  words  of  Gabriel,  who  had  just  painted  to  them, 
in  such  lively  colors,  the  frightful  act  they  were  about  to  commit. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  the  quarryman,  "  it  is  our  right;  we  have  determined 
to  kill  the  poisoner!" 

So  saying,  and  with  bloodshot  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  the  wretch  ad- 
vanced at  t^he  head  of  a  resolute  group,  making  a  gesture  as  though  he 
would  have  pushed  aside  Gabriel,  who  was  still  standing  in  front  of  the 
railing. 

But,  instead  of  resisting  the  bandit,  the  missionary  advanced  a  couple 
of  steps  to  meet  him,  took  hiiii  by  the  arm,  and  said  in  a  firm  voice: 
"  Come!" 

And,  dragging  as  it  were  with  him  the  stupefied  quarryman,  whom  his 
companions  did  not  venture  to  follow  at  the  moment,  struck  dumb  as 
they  were  by  this  new  incident,  Gabriel  rapidly  traversed  the  space 
which  separated  him  from  the  choir,  opened  the  iron  gate,  and,  still 
holding  the  quarryman  by  the  arm,  led  him  up  to  the  prostrate  form  of 
Father'd'Aigrigny,  and  said  to  him:  "  There  is  the  victim.  He  is  con- 
demned.    Strike!" 

"  I!"  cried  the  quarryman,  hesitating;  "  I — all  alone!" 

"  Oh!"  replied  Gabriel,  with  bitterness,  "there  is  no  danger.  You  can 
easily  finish  him.  Look!  he  is  broken  down  with  suffering;  he  has 
hardly  a  breath  of  life  left;  he  will  make  no  resistance.  Do  not  be 
afraid!" 

The  quarryman  remained  motionless,  whilst  the  crowd,  strangely  Im- 
pressed with  this  incident,  approached  a  little  nearer  the  railing,  without 
daring  to  come  within  the  gate. 

"  Strike  then!"  resumed  Gabriel,  addressing  the  quarryman,  whilst  ho 
pointed  to  the  crowd  with  a  solemn  gesture;  "there  are  the  judges;  yoU 
are  the  executioner." 

"No!"  cried  the  quarryman,  drawing  back,  and  turning  away  hir 
eyes;  "  I'm  not  the  executioner — not  I!" 

The  crowd  remained  silent.  For  a  few  moments,  not  a  word,  not  » 
crj',  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  solemn  cathedral. 

In  a  desperate  case,  Gabriel  had  acted  with  a  profound  knowledge  ol 
the  human  heart. 

When  the  multitude,  inflamed  with  blind  rage,  rushes  with  ferocionji 
clamor  upon  a  single  victim,  and  each  man  strikes  his  blow,  this  dread- 
ful species  of  combined  murder  appears  less  horrible  to  each,  because 
they  all  share  in  the  common  crime;  and  then  the  shouts,  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  desperate  defense  of  the  man  they  massacre,  finish  by  produc- 
ing a  sort  of  ferocious  intoxication;  but,  amongst  all  those  furious  mad- 
men, who  take  part  in  the  homicide,  select  one,  and  place  him  face  t9 
face  with  the  victim,  no  longer  capable  of  resistance,  and  say  to  him> 
'■^  striker ^ — he  will  hardly  ever  dare  to  do  so. 

It  was  thus  with  the  quarryman;  the  wretch  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
committing  a  murder  in  cold  ialood,  and  all  alone. 

The  preceding  scene  had  passed  very  rapidly;  amongst  the  companion* 
9t  the  quarryman  nearest  to  the  railing,  soaie  did  pot  understand  an  iia- 
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pressioti,  ■ffhicH  tliey  would  themselves  have  felt  as  strongly  as  this  bolf 
man,  if  it  had  been  said  to  them:  "  Do  the  oflace  of  executionerl" 

These,  therefore,  began  to  murmur  aloud  at  his  weakness.  "  He  dares 
not  finish  the  poisoner,"  said  one. 

"The  coward!" 

"He  is  afraid." 

"  He  draws  back." 

Hearing  these  words,  the  quarryman  ran  to  the  gate,  threw  It  ■wide 
©pen,  and,  pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  exclaimed:  "If  there  is  one 
here  braver  than  I  am,  let  him  go  and  finish  the  job — let  him  be  the  exe- 
cationer — come  1 ' ' 

At  this  proposal,  the  murmurs  ceased.  A  deep  silence  reigned  once 
more  in  the  cathedral.  All  those  countenances,  but  now  so  furious,  be- 
came sad,  confused,  almost  frightened.  The  deluded  mob  began  to 
understand  the  ferocious  cowardice  of  the  action  it  had  been  about  to 
commit.     Not  one  durst  go  alone,  to  strike  the  half-expiring  man. 

Suddenly,  Father  d'Aigrigny  uttered  a  kind  of  dying  rattle,  his  head 
and  one  of  his  arms  stirred  with  a  convulsive  movement,  and  then  fell 
back  upon  the  stones,  as  if  he  had  just  expired, 

Gabriel  gave  a  cry  of  anguish  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  close  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  exclaiming:  "Great  God'  he  is  dead!" 

Tliere  is  a  singiilar  variableness  in  the  mind  of  a  crowd,  alike  suscep- 
tible to  good  or  evil  impressions. 

At  the  heart-piercing  cry  of  Gabriel,  all  these  people,  who,  a  moment 
before,  had  demanded  with  loud  uproar  the  massacre  of  this  man,  felt 
touched  with  a  sudden  pity. 

The  words  '■'•He is  dead!"  circulated  in  low  whispers  through  the  crowd, 
accompanied  by  a  slight  shudder,  whilst  Gabriel  raised  with  one  hand 
the  heavy  head  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  with  the  other  sought  to  feel 
if  the  pulse  still  beat  beneath  the  ice-cold  skin. 

"Mr.  Curate,"  said  the  quarryman,  bending  toward  Gabriel,  "is  there 
really  no  hope?" 

The  answer  of  Gabriel  was  waited  for  with  anxiety,  in  the  midst  of 
deep  silence.  The  people  hardly  ventured  to  exchange  a  few  words  ia 
whispers. 

"  Blessed  be  God!!'  exclaimed  Gabriel,  suddenly.    "  His  heart  beats." 

"His  heart  beats,"  repeated  the  quarryman,  turning  his  head  toward 
the  crowd,  to  inform  tliem  of  this  good  news. 

"  Ah!  his  heart  beats!"  repeated  the  others,  in  whispers. 

"There  is  hope.  We  may  yet  save  him,"  added  Gabriel,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  indescribable  happiness. 

"  We  may  yet  save  him,"  repeated  the  quarryman,  mechanically. 

"We  may  yet  save  him,"  murmured  the  crowd. 

"Quick,  quick,"  resumed  Gabriel,  addressing  the  quarrynsan;  "help 
me,  brother.  Let  us  carry  him  to  a  neighboring  house,  where  he  can 
have  immediate  aid." 

The  quarryman  obeyed  with  readintiss.  Whilst  the  missionary  lifted 
Father  d'Aigrigny  by  holding  him  under  the  arms,  the  quarryman  took 
the  legs  of  the  almost  inanimate  body.  Together,  they  carried  him  out- 
side of  the  choir. 

At  sight  of  the  formidable  quarryman,  aiding  the  young  priest  to  ren- 
der asuistance  to  the  man  wliom  lie  had  just  before  pursued  with  men- 
aces of  d<!atli,  the  multitude  felt  a  sudden  tlirill  of  compassion.  These 
men,  yielding  to  the  powerful  liilluenco  of  the  words  and  example  of 
(Jabriel,  felt  themselves  deeply  moved,  and  each  became  anxious  to 
offer  his  services. 

"Mr.  Curate,  ho  would  perhaps  be  better  on  a  chair,  that  one  could 
Wirry  upright,"  said  C'iboule. 

"Shall   I  go  and  fetch  a  litter  from  the  Hotcl-Dieu?"  asked  another. 

•*Mr.  Cufttto,  let  we  take  your  pliwe,  the  body  ie  too  heavy  foryoUi** 
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•'Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  a  powerful  man,  approaching  the  mk"- 
■ionary  respectfully;  "I  can  carry  him  alone." 

,  "If  I  run  and  fetch  a  coach,  Mr.  Curate?"  said  a  young  vagabond, 
taking  off  his  red  cap. 

"  Right,"  said  the  quarryman;  "run  away,  my  buck!" 

"But  first,  ask  Mr.  Curate  if  you  are  to  go  for  a  coach,"  sa;'^ 
Ciboule,  stopping  the  impatient  messenger. 

"  True,"  added  one  of  the  bystanders;  "  we  are  here  in  a  church,  mv 
Mr.  Curate  has  the  command.    He  is  at  home." 

"Yes,  yes;  go  at  once,  my  child,"  said  Gabriel  to  the  obliging  youi.^ 
vagabond. 

Whilst  the  latter  was  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  a  voice  said: 
•'I've  a  little  wicker-bottle  of  brandy;  will  that  be  of  any  use?" 

"No  doubt,"  answered  Gabriel,  hastily;  "pray  give  it  hert.  We  can 
tub  his  temples  with  the  spirit,  and  make  him  inhale  a  little." 

"Pass  the  bottle,"  cried  Ciboule;  "but  don't  put  your  noses  in  it." 
And,  passed  with  caution  from  hand  to  hand,  the  bottle  reached  Gabriel 
in  safety. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  Father  d'Aigrigny  had 
been  seated  upon  a  chair.  Whilst  several  good-natured  people  carefully 
supported  the  abbe,  the  missionary  made  him  inhale  a  little  brandy.  In 
a  few  minutes,  the  spirit  had  a  powerful  influence ou  the  Jesuit;  he  made 
some  slight  movements,  and  his  oppressed  bosom  heaved  with  a  deep 
eigh. 

"  He  is  saved — he  will  live,"  cried  Gabriel,  in  a  triumphant  voice;  "  he 
will  live,  my  brothers!" 

"  Ah!  so  much  the  better!"  exclaimed  many  voices. 

"Oh,  yes!  so  much  the  better,  my  brothers!"  repeated  Gabriel;  "for 
Instead  of  being  weighed  down  v.ith  the  remorse  of  crime,  you  will  havt 
to  remember  a  just  and  charitable  action.  Let  us  thank  God,  that  he 
has  changed  your  blind  fury  into  a  sentiment  of  compassion!  Let  us 
pray  to  him,  that  neither  you,  nor  those  you  love,  may  ever  be  exposed 
to  such  frightful  danger  as  this  unfortunate  man  has  just  escaped.^  Oh, 
my  brothers!"  added  Gabriel,  as  he  pointed  to  the  image  of  Christ  with 
touching  emotion,  which  communicated  itself  the  more  easily  to  other// 
from  the  expression  of  his  angelic  countenance;  "oh,  my  brothers,  le( 
us  never  forget,  that  He,  who  died  upon  that  cross  for  the  defense  of  thu 
oppressed,  for  the  obscure  children  of  the  people  like  to  oureelves,  pro 
nounced  those  tender  words  so  sweet  to  the  heart:  Love  one  anothe,  ■- 
Let  us  never  forget  it;  let  us  love  and  help  one  another,  and  wa,  p'iO. 
people,  shall  then  become  better,  happier,  juster.  Love — yes,  lo\e  (,:■( 
another — and  fall  prostrate  before  that  Saviour,  who  is  the  God  ot  all 
(that  are  weak,  oppressed,  and  suffering  in  this  world!" 
I  So  sajing,  Gabriel  knelt  down.  All  present  respectfully  followed  hi;. 
example,  such  power  was  there  in  his  simple  and  persuasive  woras. 

At  this  moment,  a  singular  incident  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Bcene.  We  have  said,  that,  a  few  seconds  before  the  quarryman  and  his 
baud  entered  the  body  of  the  church,  several  persons  had  fled  from  it.  Two 
of  these  had  taken  refuge  in  the  organ-loft,  from  which  retreat  they  had 
viewed  the  preceding  scene,  themselves  remaining  invisible.  One  of 
these  persons  was  a  young  man  charged  with  the  care  of  the  organ,  and 
quite  musician  enough  to  play  on  it.  Deeply  moved  by  the  unexpected 
turn  of  an  event  which  at  first  appeared  so  tragical,  and  yielding  to  an 
artistical  inspiration,  this  young  man,  at  the  moment  when  be  saw  the 
people  kneeling  with  Gabriel,  could  not  forbear  striking  the  notes. 

Then  a  sort  of  harmonious  sigh,  at  first  almost  insensible,  seemed  *^ 
rise  from  the  midst  of  this  immense  cathedral,  like  a  divine  aspiration 
As  soft  and  aerial  as  the  balmy  vapor  of  incense,  it  mounted  «»^<s  §t)rea4 
through  the  lofty  arches.  Little  by  little,  the  faint,  sweet  -Ounds,  though 
0tlU  M  it  were  covered.  chaii|;ed  to  an  exquisite  melody,  at  oqc«  r«li^ 
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lous,  melancholy,  and  tender,  which  rose  to  Heaven  like  a  song  6fc 
ineffable  gratitude  and  love. 

And  the  notes  were  at  first  so  faint,  so  covered,  that  the  kneeling  mnl- 
titude  had  scarcely  lelt  surprise,  and  had  yielded  insensibly  to  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  that  enchanting  harmony. 

Then  many  an  eye,  until  now  dry  and  ferocious,  became  wet  with 
tears — many  hard  hearts  beat  gently,  as  they  remembered  tlie  word* 
pronounced  by  Gabriel  with  so  tender  an  accent:  Love  one  anoUier! 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Father  d'Aigrigny  came  to  himself — an<l 
©pened  his  eyes. 

He  thought  himself  under  the  influence  of  a  dream. 

He  had  lost  his  senses  in  sight  of  a  furious  populace,  who,  with  insult 
and  blasphemy  on  their  lips,  pursued  him  with  cries  of  death  even  to  tha 
sanctuary  of  the  temple.  He  opened  his  eyes — and,  by  the  pale  light  o£ 
the  sacred  lamps,  to  the  solemn  music  of  the  organ,  he  saw  that  crowd, 
just  now  so  menacmg  and  implacable,  kneeling  in  mute  and  reverential 
emotion,  and  humbly  bowing  their  heads  before  the  majesty  of  the 
shrine. 

******* 

Some  minutes  after,  Gabriel,  carried  almost  in  triumph  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  crowd,  entered  the  coach,  in  which  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who 
by  degrees  had  completely  recovered  his  senses,  was  already  reclining. 

By  the  order  of  the  Jesuit,  the  coach  stopped  before  the  door  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugiraud;  he  had  the  strength  and  courage  to 
enter  this  dwelling  alone;  Gabriel  was  not  admitted,  but  we  shall  conduct 
the  reader  thither. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    PROMENADE. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  de  Yaugirard,  there  was  then  a  very  high 
wall,  with  only  one  little  doorway  in  all  its  length.  On  opening  this 
door,  you  entered  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a  railing,  mth  screens  like 
Venetian  blinds,  to  prevent  your  seeing  between  the  rails.  Crossing  this 
courtyard,  you  came  to  a  large  and  flue  garden,  symmetrically  planted, 
at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  building  two  stories  high,  looking  perfectly 
comfortable,  without  Inxuiy,  but  with  all  that  cozy  simplicity -which  be- 
tokens discreet  opulence. 

A  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  been  so  coura- 
geous!}''rescued  by  Gabriel,  from  tlie  popular  fury.  Three  ecclesiastics, 
wearing  black  gowns,  white  bands,  and  square  caps,  were  walking  in 
the  garden  with  a  slow  and  measured  step.  The  youngest  of  tliese  three 
priests  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age;  his  countenance  was 
pale,  hollow,  and  impressed  with  a  certain  ascetic  austerity.  His  two 
companions,  aged  from  fifty  to  sixty,  liad,  on  the  (iontrary,  faces  at  once 
hypocritical  and  cunning;  their  round  and  rosy  cheeks  shone  brightly  in 
the  snnsliiiie,  wliilst  their  trii>le  chins,  Ijuried  in  fat,  descended  insoft 
folds  over  tlie  fine  cand)ric  of  tiunr  l)ands.  According  to  tlie  ruleP  of 
their  order  (tliey  belongeil  to  the  Society  of  Jesus),  wliich  for!)ade  their 
walkintr  only  two  together,  these  three  members  of  the  brotherhood 
never  quitted  (rach  otlier  a  moment. 

"  I  fear,"  said  oneof  t hi' /»•<),  continuing  a  conversation  already  begun, 
and  H[)eaking  of  an  abS(Mit  jicrson,  "  I  fear,  that  the  continual  agitation 
to  wliicli  the  nn'orend  fatlier  has  Ijcen  a  prey,  ever  since  he  was  attacked 
with  tlie  cliolera,  has  exhausted  his  strength,  and  cuused  the  dangerous 
relapse  which  now  makes  us  fear  for  his  life." 

"'I'hey  say,"  resumed  the  other,  "th*t  never  was  there  seen  anxiety 
like  to  his." 

*'ADd  moreover,"  satd  the  youug  priest,  bitterly,  'Mt  is  painful  It 
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tUnli,  that  Ws  reverence  Father  Rodin  has  given  cause  for  scandal,  by 
obstinately  refusing  t«  make  a  public  confession,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, when  his  situation  appeared  so  desperate,  that,  between  two  fits  of 
delirium,  it  was  thought  right  to  propose  to  him  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments." 

"  His  reverence  declared  that  he  was  not  so  ill  as  they  supposed," 
answered  one  of  the  fathers,  "and  that  he  would  perform  the  last  duties 
when  he  thought  necessary." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  for  the  last  ten  days,  ever  since  he  was  brought 
here  dying,  his  life  has  been  as  it  were  only  a  long  and  painful  agony; 
and  yet  he  continues  to  live."  ' 

"I  watched  by  him  during  the  first  three  days  of  l^s  malady,  with  Mr. 
Rousselet,  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Baleinier,"  resumed  the  youngest  father;  "  h« 
had  hardly  a  moment's  consciousness,  and  when  the  Lord  did  grant  him 
a  lucid  interval,  he  employed  it  in  detestable  execrations  against  the  fate 
which  had  confined  him  to  his  bed." 

'It  is  said,"  resumed  the  other,  "that  Father  Rodin  made  answer  to 
his  eminence  Cardinal  Malipieri,  who  came  to  persuade  him  to  die  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  worthy  of  a  son  of  Loyola,  our  blessed  founder  " — 
at  these  words,  the  three  Jesuits  bowed  their  heads  together,  as  if  they 
had  been  all  moved  by  one  piece  of  machinery — "  it  is  said,  that  Father 
Kodin  made  answer  to  his  eminence;  '  /  do  not  iieed  to  cotijess  publicly;  I 

WAIs'T  TO  LIVE,  AND  1  WllX  LIVE.'  " 

"  I  did  not  hear  that,"  said  the  young  priest,  -with  an  indignant  air; 
*'  but  if  Father  Rodin  really  made  use  of  such  expressions,  it  is " 

Here,  no  doubt,  reflection  came  to  him  just  in  time,  for  he  stole  a  side- ' 
lone  glance  at  his  two  silent,  impassible  companions,  and  added:  "It  is 
a  great  misfortune  for  his  soul;  but  I  am  certain,  his  reverence  has  been 
slandered." 

"  It  was  only  as  a  calumnious  report,  that  i  mentioned  those  words," 
sa'd  the  other  priest,  exchanging  a  glance  with  his  companion. 

A  pretty  long  silence  followed  this  conversation.  The  three  fathers 
had  by  tiiis  time  reached  the  end  of  a  long  walk,  terminating  in  a 
quincunx. 

In  the  midst  of  this  open  space,  where  several  avenues  met,  there 
stood  a  large,  round,  stone  table,  on  which  knelt  a  man,  also  dressed  in 
ecclesiastical  costume.  Two  large  boards  were  aflftxed  to  his  back  and 
chest,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters:  disobedient — on 
the  other:  cakxalI 

The  reverend  father  who,  at  the  hour  of  walking,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  house,  suffered  this  ridiculous  and  humiliating  schoolboy-punish- 
ment, was  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  with  herculean  frame,  a  bull- 
neck,  black  and  bushy  hair,  and  a  sunburnt  countenance.  Though,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  and  humbly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  one  could  see,  by  the  frequent  knitting  of  his  thick  eyebrows, 
that  his  inward  resentment  ill  agreed  with  his  apparent  resignation,  par- 
ticularly when  he  saw  the  approach  of  the  reverend  fathers,  who,  in  great 
numbers,  and  always  either  alone  or  three  together,  were  walking  in  the 
avenues  that  led  to  the  scene  of  his  disgrace. 

When  they  passed  in  front  of  the  vigorous  penitent,  the  three  reverend 
fathers,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  obejing  a  mechanism  admira- 
ble in  its  regularity,  raised  their  eyes  simultaneously  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
ask  pardon  for  the  abomination  of  desolation,  which  one  of  their  breth- 
ren had  occasioned.  Then,  with  a  second  look  no  less  mechanical  than 
the  first,  they  darted  simultaneous  flashes  at  the  poor  devil  with  the 
boards — a  robust  fellow,  who  seemed  to  unite  in  his  person  every  possible 
claim  to  be  disobedient  and  carnal.  After  this,  heaving  "with  one 
accord  three  deep  sighs  of  indignation,  exactly  the  same  in  sound,  the 
reverend  fathers  proceeded  on  thdir  ws^,  with  the  precision  o£  Xhst* 
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Several  |Iaymen  were'  mingled  with  the  other  reverend  fathers,  WSI 
walked  in  the  garden,  and  the  reason  of- this  circumstance  was  as  fot 
lows: 

The  reverend  fathers  were  in  possession  of  a  neighboring  house  sep- 
arated from  theirs  only  by  a  hedge.    To  this  house,  a  good  number  of  • 
devout  persons  came  at  certain  epochs  to  board  and  lodge,  and  to  mak« 
what  in  their  jargon  is  called  a  retreat. 

It  was  charming.  They  there  found  combined  the  delights  of  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen,  and  of  a'snug  little  chapel,  a  new  and  felicitous  com« 
bination  of  the  confessional  with  furnished  apartments,  and  of  the  table 
efhoie  with  the  sermon. 

It  was  really  a  precious  idea  to  establish  this  sacred  hotel,  where  cor- 
poral and  spiritual  food  was  served  up  with  equal  taste  and  delicacy — 
where  body  and  soul  could  both  dine  at  so  much  a  head — and  where  you 
misht  eat  iiesh  on  Fridays  in  all  security  of  conscience,  by  means  of  a 
(h'gp}iixation  from  Mome^  pious}y  brouglit  up  with  the  bill,  immediately 
after  the  coffee  and  the  glass  of  brandy.  We  must  add,  to  the  praise  of 
the  financial  skill  and  insinuating  dexterity  of  the  reverend  fathers,  that 
they  were  never  without  customers. 

And  why  should  they  have  wanted  custom?  The  game  was  dressed  so 
well,  the  road  to  Paradise  was  so  easy,  the  fish  so  fresh,  the  way  to 
eternal  life  so  cleared  of  thorns  and  prettily  strewed  with  rose-colored 
sand,  the  fruit  so  abundant,  the  penances  so  light,  without  reckoning 
the  excellent  Italian  sausages  and  the  indulgences  of  the  Holy  Father 
which  arrived  direct  from  Rome,  genuine  and  of  the  first  quality. 

What  other  boarding-house  could  contend  against  such  an  opposition? 
MTiere  could  be  found  so  calm,  comfortable  and  opulent  a  retreat,  and 
BO  many  little  compromises  with  heaven?  For  a  good  number  of  people, 
at  once  rich  and  devout,  fearful  and  effeminate,  who  were  horribly 
afraid  of  the  horns  of  the  devil,  and  yet  could  not  resist  a  whole  swarm 
of  delightful  little  sins,  the  agreeable  advice  and  elastic  morality  of  the 
reverend  fathers  were  above  all  value. 

In  fact,  what  must  have  been  the  gratitude  of  an  old  man,  of  cor- 
rupted mind,  selfish  and  cowardly,  to  priests,  who,  whilst  they  granted 
him  protection  from  the  fork  of  Beelzebub,  and  assured  him  of  eternal 
bliss,  did  not  ask  him  to  sacrifice  the  smallest  of  the  vicious  tastes,  the 
depraved  api>etites,  or  the  hideous  feelings  of  egotism,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  the  pleasant  habit!  How  could  he  sutficiently  recompense  cou- 
fftssore  so  gayly  indulgent,  spiritual  guides  so  full  of  sprightly  complais- 
ance? Alas!  such  things  are  paid  by  the  reversion  of  estates,  and  of 
bright,  jingling  crowns,  to  the  detriment  of  natural  heirs,  often  poor, 
honest  and  laborious,  and  who  are  thus  piously  robbed  by  these  reverend 
faiiiers. 

One  of  the  older  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  allud- 
ing to  the  presence  of  laymen  in  the  garden,  and  wishing  no  doubt  to 
break  a  silence  which  had  become  very  embaiTassiug,  said  to  the 
younger  jiriost  with  the  ploomy,  fanatical  countenance: 

"The  boarder,  who  came  the  one  before  last — he  that  was  brought 
wounded  into  our  house— continues  no  doubt  as  savage  as  ever,  for  I  do 
not  see  him  with  the  others." 

"  Perhaps  he  prefers  walking  alone  in  the  garden  of  the  new  build- 
top." 

"  I  d*"  "ot  t!.;;.k  mat  this  man,  all  the  time  he  has  lived  in  our  retreat, 
has  once  come  down  even  into  tlic  little  garden,  that  joins  the  solitary 
/iiivilion  he  inh.abits.  Father  d'Aigiijrny,  who  alone  has  any  communi- 
eation  with  him,  was  coiiiplaining  not  long  ago  of  the  gloomy  apathy  of 
this boaider— whom,  liy  the  way,  we  hare  not  seen  once  at  the  chapel," 
adih'd  the  voung  priest,  severely. 

"  He  Is,  perhaps,  not  la  a  state  to  go  there,"  observed  one  of  the  rev 
.trend  fathers,  ^ 
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•*  No  doubt,"  answered  the  other;  *' for  I  hcar<l  Dr.  Baleliiicr  say  that 
exorcise  wuuid  be  very  salutary  for  him,  but  that  ho  obstiuately  refused 
to  leave  his  room." 

"One  may  always  be  carried  to  chapel,"  said  the  youns  priest,  in  a 
harsh  voice;  then,  remaining  silent,  he  walked  on  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
panions, who  continued  the  conversation  as  follows: 

"  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  boarder?" 

"Though  he  has  been  here  a  fortnight,  I  have  never  heard  him  called 
anything  but  the  yentleman  in  t)i£ pavilion.'''' 

"One  of  our  servants,  who  waits  upon  him,  and  who  knows  hira  by 
no  other  name,  tells  me  he  is  a  man  of  extreme  mildness,  but  apparently 
affected  with  some  deep  grief;  he  hardly  ever  speaks,  and  often  passes 
whole  iiours  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands;  he  seems  to  like  the 
house,  but,  strangely  enough,  prefers  half-obscurity  to  light — and  the 
glare  of  a  Are  is  so  invsupportable  to  him  that,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of 
the  last  days  of  March,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  light  a  fire  in  his 
room." 

"  He  is  perhaps  a  maniac." 

"  No:  tlie  servant  told  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  gentUmon  in  the 
pavilion  was  in  full  possession  of  his  reason,  but  that  the  glare  of  the 
tire  recalled  probably  some  pamful  remembrance." 

"  Father  d' Aigrigny  must  be  better  informed  than  any  one  with  regard 
to  the  gentleman  in  (he  2iavilion  (since  that  is  to  be  his  name),  for  he  has 
long  conferences  with  him  every  day." 

"  For  the  last  three  dnys,  however,  these  conferences  have  been  inter- 
rupted, Father  d'Aigrigny  not  having  left  his  room  since  he  was  brought 
home  the  other  evening  in  a  hackney-coach." 

"  True;  but  I  come  back  to  what  our  dear  brother  was  saying  just 
now,"  replied  tlie  other,  pointing  to  the  young  priest,  who  wiilked  with 
^is  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  counting  the  grains  of  sand  beneath  his  feet, 
"  It  is  singixlar,  that  this  unknown  should  never  have  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  chapel.  Our  other  boarders  come  to  this  retreat,  from  mo^ 
fives  of  religious  fervor.  How  happens  it,  that  the  gentleman  m  the  ^mvH- 
ion  does  not  share  this  zeal?" 

"  Then  why  has  he  chosen  oirr  house  more  than  another,  for  a  dwell- 
ing?" 

"  It  is  perhaps  a  conversion — or  perhaps  he  has  come  hither  to  be  in- 
structed in  our  holy  religion." 

And  the  three  ecclesiastics  continued  their  walk. 

To  listen  to  this  empty,  puerile  conversation,  full  of  scandal  about 
third  parties  (important  personages  in  this  history),  one  would  have  taken 
the  three  reverend  fathers  for  mean,  vulgar  men,  and  yet  one  would 
have  been  grea'ly  deceived.  Each,  according  to  the  part  he  was  destined 
to  play  in  this  devout  troop,  possessed  some  rare  and  excellent  merit, 
always  accompanied  by  that  audacious  and  insinuating  spirit,  at  once 
obstinate  and  sly,  flexible  and  dissembling,  peculiar  to  the  major  part 
of  the  members  of  the  society.  But,  thanks  to  the  obligation  of  mutual 
spying  imposed  upon  each,  thanks  to  the  hateful  suspicions  which  re- 
sulted from  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  these  priests  were  living,  ihey 
never  spoke  together  but  of  trifles  not  worth  reporting,  reserving  all  tne 
resources  and  faculties  of  their  mind,  passively  to  execute  the  will  of 
their  chief,  and  able  to  unite,  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  received, 
the  most  absolute  and  blind  obedience  as  to  the  end,  with  the  most  in- 
ventive and  diabolical  dexterity  as  to  the  means.     • 

Thus,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reckon  the  number  of  rich  donations  and 
inheritances,  which  the  two  reverend  fathers,  with  the  jolly  counte- 
nances, had  brought  into  the  ever  open,  ever  gaping,  ever  greedy  money- 
bag of  the  corporation,  employing,  to  effect  these  prodigious  feats  of; 
lescrdemain,  directed  agaiast  tiie  wcalj  tbe  sicls,  ctnd  the  dying,  surne- 
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times  blessed  seductions,  holy  coaxings,  promises  of  nice  little  plao»4 
in  Paradise,  and  sometimes  calumny,  threats,  and  terror. 

The  j'oungest  of  the  three  reverend  fathers,  endowed  with  a  pale,  lean 
face,  a  dark,  fanatical  look,  a  bitter  and  intolerant  mode  of  speech,  was 
a  sort  of  standing  specimen  of  asceticism,  a  living  sample,  sent  forth  by 
the  company  on  certain  occasions,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
penrsuade  miqile  men  that  no  life  can  be  more  austere  than  that  of  the 
sons  of  Loyola,  and  that  by  abstinence  and  mortification  they  becoma 
like  so  many  anchorites — a  belief  which  the  other  two  fathers,  with  their 
large  paunches  and  rosy  cheeks,  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
propagating.  In  a  word,  as  in  the  old  companies  of  comedians,  each 
had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  appearance  best  suited  to  the  part  he  had  . 
to  play. 

Discoursing  as  we  have  described,  the  reverend  fathers  reached  a 
building  close  to  the  principal  habitation,  but  arranged  as  a  sort  of  shop. 
The  communication  with  this  place  was  by  a  private  entrance,  which  a 
high  wall  rendered  invisible.  Through  an  open,  grated  window  might 
beheard  the  almost  continual  chink  of  money — sometimes  it  sounded  as 
if  crowns  were  poured  from  a  bag  upon  a  table,  sometimes  as  if  they 
were  laid  in  piles. 

In  this  buildmg  was  the  commercial  treasury,  Into  which  was  paid  tlio 
price  of  the  books,  engravings,  chaplets,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  spread  in  profusion  through  Frauce  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Church — books  almost  always  stupid,  insolent,  licentious,  or  false — 
detestable  works,  in  which  all  that  is  great  and  noble,  illustrioas  and 
glorious,  in  the  history  of  our  immortal  republic  is  falsified,  ridiculed, 
and  insulted  in  the  language  of  the  lowest  people.  As  for  the  engrav-. 
ings,  represimting  modern  miracles,  thoy  are  announced  with  a  burlesque* 
effrontery  which  surpasses  the  most  absurd  placards  of  the  mountebanks 
at  a  fair. 

After  listening  mechanically  to  the  chink  of  the  metal,  one  of  the  rev- 
erend fathers  saia,  with  a  sm.ile:  "  And  to-day  is  one  of  small  receipts. 
Our  father-cashier  said  lately  that  the  profits  of  the  first  three  months 
had  been  eighty-three  thousand  francs." 

"At  least,"  replied  the  young  priest,  harshly,  "it  is  so  much  of  the 
means  of  evil  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  impiety." 

"The  impious  may  n^bel,  but  religious  people  are  with  us,"  resumed 
the  other  reverend  father.  "  Just  see  how,  m  spite  of  the  cholera,  the 
tickets  of  our  ]iious  lotteries  are  bought  up;  and  every  day,  new  prizes 
are  sent  in.  Yesterday,  we  had  a  good  harvest:  Firstly  a  little  copy  of 
a  Venus  in  white  marble — another  gift  would  have  been  moi'e  modest, 
but  the  end  justifies  the  means;  secondly  a  tooth  of  Saint  Fructueux,  io 
a  little  (4(i!d  rtii'iivinj  ;  tiiirdly,  a  rougo-box  of  the  time  of  the  Regency, 
in  nia^niliiu'Ht  ('(n-oiiiandc-lackcr,  oruaiiiented  with  pearls." 

"This  morning,"  added  the  otlier  priest,  "  we  received  an  admirable 

erize.  Imagine  a  magnificent  poniard,  with  a  silver  gilt  handle;  the 
lade  is  very  broad  and  hollow,  and,  by  means  of  an  almost  miraculous 
mechanism,  it  is  no  .sooner  plunged  in  the  body  than  a  luimber  of  little 
transverse  Ijlades  start  out  with  the  force  of  the  blow,  and,  being  very 
sharp,  j)ierce  the  llesh  on  all  sides,  and  so  fix  themselves,  tluvt  it  is  im- 
possihJc!  to  draw  out  the  niothcr-bliulc,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  I  do 
not  thiidc  it  possible  to  e(jni:(.'ive  a,  more  nuirderous  weapon.  Tlie  scab- 
bard i.s  in  velvet,  superbly  adorned  with  carved  plates  of  .silver  gilt  " 
"Oh!  ohl"  said  the  other;  "that  lot  will  be  much  sought  after." 
"  I  believf!  you,"  aniiwered  the  reverend  father,  "  and  It  has  tlioreforo 
been  put  witli  the  Venus  and  the  rouge  box,  amongst  tho.  greut  prizes  o£ 
the  Virgin." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  other,  with  aatoDishmcD*.   "What  ttr« 
Ihe  prizrsof  the  Virgin?" 
*«WI»aN  don't  you  know?"  -     > 
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"I(1onot.'» 

"It  is  a  cliarriiinp;'  invention  of  Mother  Sainte-Perpetne.  Just  fancy! 
the  great  prizes  will  be  drawn  by  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin,  made  to  go 
by  elockworli,  which  will  give  it  a  circular  kind  of  movement  for  some 
Bt'Conds,  and  on  whatever  number  it  stops,  that  will  gain  the  prize." 

"Ah!  it  is  really  charming!"  said  the  other  priest.  "The  idea  is  so 
appropriate.  1  was  not  aware  of  these  details.  But  do  you  know  th« 
price  of  the  chalice,  which  this  lottery  is  to  purchase?" 

"  I  am  told,  that,  including  jewels,  it  will  not  come  to  less  than  thirty- 
five  thousimd  francs,  without  reckoning  the  gold  of  the  former  one, 
Talued  at  nine  thousand  francs." 

*'The  lottery  will  bring  la  forty  thousand  francs,  so  that  we  are  all 
right,"  answered  the  other.  "At  all  events,  our  chapel  will  no  longer 
be  eclipsed  by  the  insolent  luxury  of  the  Lazarists.'^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  will  now  have  to  envy  us;  for  their  fine  chalice 
of  pure  gold,  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  is  not  worth  the  half  of  the 
one  we  shall  get  by  our  lottery;  since  ours  is  not  only  larger,  but  adorned 
with  precious  stones." 

This  interesting  conversation  was  here  unfortunately  interrupted.  It 
was  so  edifying  to  hear  the  priests  of  a  religion  of  poverty  and  humility, 
modesty  and  charity,  have  recourse  to  gambling  transactions  prohibited 
by  the  law,  and  beg  the  assistance  of  the  public,  in  order  to  deck  their 
altars  with  revolting  luxury,  whilst  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures 
W'ere  dying  of  hunger  and  miserj%  at  the  doors  of  their  splendid  chapels 
— miserable  rivalries  of  relics  which  have  no  other  motive  than  the  vul- 
gar and  base  sentiment  of  envy!  wretched  contests,  in  which  the  strug- 
gl»  is  not  who  shall  most  help  the  poor,  but  who  shall  display  most  riches 
upon  the  altar! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

One  of  the  garden-gates  opened,  and  one  of  the  three  reverend  fathers 
exclaimed,  at  sight  of  the  personage  who  now  entered:  "  Ah!  here  is 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Malipieri,  coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  Father 
Rodin." 

"  May  this  visit  of  his  Eminence,"  said  the  young  priest,  stiffly,  "  be 
more  profitable  to  Father  Rodin  than  the  last!" 

And,  In  fact.  Cardinal  Malipieri  was  crossiny  the  garden,  on  his  way 
to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Rodin. 


CHAPTER  X. 

'•'■•"•:''■•'  THB8ICKMAN, 

CabdinaIj  Malipieri,  whom  we  saw  assisting  at  the  sort  of  council 
held  at  the  Princess  deSaint-Dizier's,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  to 
Rodin's  apartment,  was  di-essed  as  a  layman,  but  enveloped  in  an  ample 
pelisse  of  puce-colored  satin,  which  exhaled  a  strong  odor  of  camphor, 
for  the  prelate  had  taken  care  to  surround  himself  with  all  sorts  of  anti- 
cholera  specifics.  , 

Having  readied  the  second  story  of  the  house,  the  cardinal  knocked  at 
a  little  gray  door.— Nobody  answering,  he  opened  it,  and,  like  a  man  to 
whom  the  locality  was  well  known,  passed  through  a  sort  of  antecham- 
ber, and  entered  a  room  in  which  was  a  truckle-bed.  On  a  table  in 
black  wood  were  many  phials,  which  had  contained  ditferent  medicines. 

The  countenance  of  the  pi-elate  seemed  uneasy  and  morose;  his  com- 
plexion was  still  yellow  and  bilious;  the  brown  circle  which  surrounded 
his  black,  squinting  eyes,  appeared  still  darker  than  usual. 

Pausing  a  moment,  he  looked  round  him  almost  in  fear,  and  several 
times  stopped  to  smell  at  his  anti-cholera  bottle.  Then,  seeing  he  was 
alone,  he  approached  a  glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  examined  with 
much  attention  the  color  of  his  tongue:  after  some  minutes  spent  in  tliis 
careful  investigation,  with  the  result  of  which  he  appear*!  tolerably  b^I* 
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fsfied,  he  took  some  preservative  lozenges  out  of  a  golden  bos,  and 
allowed  the  in  to  meit  In  his  mouth,  whilst  he  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sancti- 
fied air. 

Having  taken  these  sanitary  precautions,  and  again  pressed  his  bottle  to 
his  nose,  the  prelate  prepared  to  enter  the  third  room,  when  he  heard  a 
tolerably  loud  noise  through  the  thin  partition  which  separated  him  from 
it,  and,  stopping  to  listen,  all  that  was  said  in  the  nest  apartment  easily 
reached  his  ear. 

"  Now  that  my  woimds  are  dressed,  I  will  get  up,"  said  a  weak,  but 
ijharp  and  imperious  voice. 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  reverend  father,"  was  answered  ia  a  stronger 
tone;  "  it  is  impossible." 

"  You  shall  see  if  it  is  impossible,"  replied  the  other  voice. 

"  But,  reverend  father,  you  will  kill  yourself.  You  are  not  in  a  stat« 
to  get  up.  You  will  expose  yourself  to  a  mortal  relapse.  I  cannot  cork- 
sent  to  it." 

To  these  words  succeeded  the  noise  of  a  faint  struggle,  mingled  with 
groans  more  angry  than  plaintive,  and  the  voice  resumed:  "No,  no, 
father:  and  for  your  own  safety,  I  will  not  leave  your  clothes  within 
your  reach.  It  is  almost  time  for  yotur  medicine;  I  will  go  and  prepare 
it  for  you." 

Almost  immediately  after,  the  door  opened,  and  the  prelate  saw  enter 
a  niian  of  ^bout  twenty-five  years  of  age,  carrying  on  his  arm  an  old  olive 
great-coat  and  threadbare  black  trousers,  which  he  threw  down  upon  a 
chair. 

This  personage  was  Mr.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet,  chief  pupil  of  Dr. 
Baleinier;  the  countenance  of  the  young  practitioner  was  mild,  humble, 
and  reserved;  his  hair,  very  short  in  front,  flowed  down  upon  his  neck. 
He  made  a  slight  gesture  of  surprise  on  perceiving  the  cardinal,  and 
bowed  twice  very  low,  withoitt  raising  his  eves. 

"Before  everything  else,"  said  the  prelate,  with  his  marked  Italian 
accent,  still  holding  to  his  nose  his  bottle  of  camphor,  "  have  any  symp- 
toms of  cholera  returned?" 

"  No,  my  lord;  the  pernicious  fever,  which  succeeded  the  attack  of 
cholera,  still  continues." 

"  Very  good.  But  will  not  the  reverend  father  be  reasonable?  What 
was  the  noise  that  I  just  heard?" 

"  His  reverence  wished  absolutely  to  get  up  and  dress  himself;  but  his 
weakness  is  so  great  that  he  could  not  have  taken  two  steps  from  the 
bed.  He  is  devoured  by  impatience,  and  we  fear  that  this  agitation  will 
cause  a  mortal  relapse." 

"  Has  Dr.  Baleinier  been  here  this  morning?'* 

"  He  lias  just  left,  my  lord." 

"  What  does  he  think  of  the  patient?" 

"  He  finds  him  in  the  most  alarming  state,  my  lord.  The  night  was  so 
bad,  that  he  was  extremely  uneasy  this  morning.  Father  Rodin  is  at 
one  of  those  critical  moments  where  a  few  hours  may  decide  the  life  nr 
death  of  the  patient.  Mr.  Baleinier  is  now  gone  to  fetch  what  la  neces- 
sary for  a  very  iwiuful  operation,  which  he  is  about  to  perform  on  the 
reverend  father." 

"  Has  Father  d'Aigrigny  been  told  of  this?" 

"Father  d'Aigricny  is  himself  very  unwell,  as  your  eminence  knows; 
he  has  not  been  able  to  leave  his  bed  fur  the  last  three  days." 

"  I  Inquired  about  him  as  I  came  up,"  answered  the  prelate,  "and  I 
Bhall  see  him  directly.  But,  to  return  to  Father  Rodin,  have  you  sent  for 
his  confessor,  since  he  Is  in  a  desperate  state,  and  about  to  undergo  a 
■erious  operation?" 

"  Mr.  Baleinier  spoke  a  word  to  him  about  it,  as  well  as  about  the  last 
|(tcwmeqt8:  but  Futber  I^oxlin  exclaimed  with  great  irht«tioo,  t]l^t  tb«| 
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did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  peace,  that  he  had  as  much  cat*  tA  any  one 

for  his  salvation,  and  that " 

'■'■Br  Bacco!  I  am  not  thinking  of  him,"  cried  the  cardinal,  interrupt- 
ing Mr.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet  with  his  pagan  oath,  and  raising  his 
Btiarp  voice  to  a  still  higher  key:  "  I  am  not  thinkini?  of  him,  but  of  the 
interests  of  the  company.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  reverend  father 
should  receive  the  sacraments  with  the  most  splendid  solemnity,  and 
that  his  end  should  not  only  be  Christian,  but  exemplary.  All  the  peo- 
ple in  the  house,  and  even  strangers,  should  be  invited  to  the  spectacle, 
so  that  his  edifying  death  may  produce  an  excellent  sensation." 

"That  is  what  Father  Grison  and  Father  Brunei  have  already  en- 
deavored to  persuade  his  reverence,  my  lord;  but  your  eminence  knows 
with  what  impatience  Father  Rodin  received  this  advice,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
l«inier  did  not  venture  to  persist,  for  fear  of  hastening  a  fatal  crisis." 

"  Well,  I  will  venture  to  do  it;  for,  in  these  times  of  revolutionary  im 
piety,  a  solemnly  Christian  death  would  produce  a  very  salutary  effect 
on  the  public.  It  would  indeed  be  proper  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations to  embalm  the  reverend  father;  he  might  then  lie  in  state  for 
Bome  days,  with  lighted  tapers,  according  to  Roman  custom.  My  secre- 
tary would  furnish  the  design  for  the  bier:  it  would  be  very  splendid  and 
imposing;  from  his  position  in  the  order.  Father  Rodin  is  entitled  to 
have  everything  in  the  most  sumptuous  style.  He  must  have  at  least  six 
hundred  tapers,  and  a  dozen  funeral  lamps,  burning  spirits  of  wine,  to 
hang  just  over  the  body,  and  light  it  from  above:  the  effect  would  be  ex- 
cellent. We  must  also  distribute  little  tracts  to  the  people,  concerning 
the  pious  and  ascetic  life  of  his  reverence " 

Here  a  sudden  noise,  like  that  of  some  piece  of  metal  thrown  angrily 
on  the  floor,  was  heard  from  the  next  room,  in  which  was  the  sick  man, 
and  interrupted  the  prelate  in  his  description. 

"  I  hope  Father  Rodin  has  not  heard  you  talk  of  embalming  him,  my 
lord,"  said  Mr.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet,  in  a  whisper;  "  his  bed  touches 
the  partition,  and  almost  everj-thing  is  audible  through  it." 

"If  Father  Rodin  has  heard  me?"  answered  the  cardinal,  sinking  his 
voice,  and  retiring  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  this  circumstance  will 
enable  me  to  enter  at  once  on  the  business;  but,  in  any  case,  I  persist  in 
believing  that  the  embalming  and  the  lying  in  state  are  required  to  make 
a  good  effect  upon  the  public.  The  people  are  already  frightened  at  the 
cholera,  and  such  funeral  pomp  would  have  no  small  influence  on  the 
imagination." 

"  I  would  venture  to  observe  to  your  eminence,  that  here  the  laws  are 
opposed  to  such  exhibitions." 

"The  laws — always  the  laws!"  said  the  cardinal,  angrily;  "has  not 
Rome  also  her  laws?  And  is  not  every  priest  a  subject  of  Rome?  Is  it 
not  time " 

But,  not  choosing,  doubtless,  to  begin  a  more  explicit  conversation 
with  the  young  doctor,  the  prelate  resumed:  "  We  will  talk  of  this  here- 
after. But  tell  me,  since  my  last  visit,  has  the  reverend  father  had  any 
fresh  attacks  of  delirium?" 

"Yes,  my  lord;  here  is  the  note,  as  your  eminence  commanded." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet  delivered  a  paper  to  the  prel- 
ate. We  must  remind  the  reader  that  this  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Rousselet  and  the  cardinal  was  carried  on  at  a  distance  from 
the  partition,  so  that  Rodm  could  hear  nothing  of  it,  whilst  that  which 
related  to  the  embalming  had  been  perfectly  audible  to  him. 

The  cardinal,  having  received  the  note  from  Mr.  Rousselet,  perused  it 
with  an  expression  of  Kvely  curiosity.  When  he  had  finished,  he  crum- 
pled it  in  his  hand,  and  said,  without  attempting  to  dissemble  his  vexa- 
tion: "  Always  nothing  but  incoherent  expressions.  Not  two  words  to- 
gether, from  which  jtou  aam  draw  any  reasonablo  pooclusioa,    One  WouI4 
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really  think,  this  man  had  the  power  to  coT*rol  himself  even  in  his  defi 
riiim,  ami  to  rave  about  insigDificaut  matters  only." 

Then,  addressinor  Mr.  Eousselet;  "■  You  are  sure  that  you  have  reported 
everything  that  escaped  from  him  during  his  delirium'/'? 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  same  phrases  that  he  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  your  eminence  may  be  assured,  that  I  have  not  omitted  »■; 
single  word,  however  unmeaning."  : 

"Show  me  into  Father  Kodin's  room,"  said  the  prelate,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"But,  my  lord,"  answered  the  young  doctor,^with  some  hesitation. 
"the  fit  has  only  left  him  about  an  hour,  and  the  reverend  father  is  still 
very  weak."  ■ 

"  The  more's  the  reason,"  replied  the  prelate,  somewhat  indiscreetly. 
Then,  recollecting  himself ,  he  added:  "  He  will  the  better  appreciate  tho 
consolations  I  have  to  offer.  Should  he  be  asleep,  awake  him,  and  an- 
nounce my  v»sit."  i 

"  I  have  only  orders  to  receive  from  your  eminence,"  said  Mr.  Rous-.' 
selet,  bowing.    And  he  entered  the  next  room.  / 

Left  alone,  the  cardinal  said  to  himself,  with  a  pensive  air:  *'I  alwaya] 
come  back  to  that.    "When  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  cholera,'';' 
Father  Rodin  believed  himself  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Holy  See.    He 
must  then  have  been  plotting  something  very  formidable  against  Rome,  ■ 
to  entertain  so  abominable  a  fear.     Can  our  suspicions  be  well  founded? 
Is  he  acting  secretly  and  powerfully  on  the  sacred  college?    But  then  for 
•what  end?    This  it  has  been  impossible  to  penetrate,  so  faithfully  has  tlie 
secret  been  kept  by  his  accomplices.    I  had  hoped,  that,  during  .his 
delirium,  he  would  let  slip  some  word,  that  would  put  us  on  the  trace  of 
■what  we  are  so  much  interested  to  discover.    "With  so  restless  and  active 
a  mind,  delirium  is  often  the  exaggeration  of  some  dominant  idea;  yet 
here  I  have  the  report  of  five  different  fits— and  nothing— no,  nothing  but 
vague,  unconnected  phrases." 

The  return  of  Mr.  Rousselet  put  an  end  to  these  reflections  of  the  prel- 
ate. "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  my  lord,  that  the  reveretid  father  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  see  any  one.  He  says  that  he  requires  absolute 
repose.  Though  very  weak,  he  has  a  ?avage  and  angry  look,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  overheard  yonr  eminence  talk  about  em- 
balming him." 

The  cardinal,  interrupting  Mr.  Rousselet,  said  to  him:  "Did  Father 
Hodin  have  his  last  fit  of  delirium  in  the  night?" 

♦'  Between  three  and  half-past  five  this  morninar,  my  lord." 

"Between  three  a"d  hall-past  five,"  repeated  the  prelate,  as  rf  he 
wished  to  impress  this  circumstance  on  his  memory;  "  the  attack  pro- 
oented  no  particular  symptoms?" 

"  No,  my  lord;  it  consisted  of  rambling,  incoherent  talk,  as  your  emi- 
uence  may  see  by  this  note."  ' 

Then,  as  he  perceived  the  prelate  approaching  Father  Rodin's  doorv 
Mr.  Rousselet  added:  "Tlie  reverend  father  will  imsitively  see  no  one, 
my  lord;  he  requires  rest  to  prepare  for  the  operation;  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous  " 

But,  without  attending  to  these  observations,  the  cardinal  entered 
Rodin's  chamber. 

It  was  a  tolerably  large  room,  lighted  by  two  windows,  and  simply, 
tmtcommodiously  furnished.  Two  logs  were  buniiii,g  slowly  in  the  fire- 
I)lace,  in  which  stood  a  coffee-pot,  a  vessel  containl'ig  mustard-poultice, 
etc.  On  the  chimney-piece  were  several  pieces  of  rag,  and  some  linen 
bands. 

The  room  was  full  of  that  faint,  chemical  odor,  peculiar  to  the  cham- 
Ibers  of  the  sick,  mingled  with  so  putrid  a  stench,  that  the  cardinal 
flopped  at  the  door  a  moment,  before  he  yentnred  tf  advance  furthw. 
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As  the  three  revcrond  fatliers  had  mentioned  in  thoir  walk,  Rodin  lived 
because  he  had  said  to  himself:  "  Jtvant  to  live,  andl  iviU  live." 

For,  as  men  bf  timid  imaginations  and  cowardly  minds  often  die  from 
the  mere  dread  of  dying,  so  a  tliousand  facts  prove  that  vigor  of  charao- 
ter  and  moral  energy  may  often  struggle  successfully  against  disease, 
and  triumph  over  the  most  desperate  symptoms. 

It  was  thus  with  the  Jesuit.  The  imshaken  firmness  of  his  character, 
the  formidable  tenacity  of  his  will  (for  the  will  has  sometimes  a  myste- 
rious, and  almost  terrific  power),  aiding  the  skillful  treatment  of  Dr. 
Baleinier,  had  saved  him  from  the  pestilence  with  which  he  had  been  so 
suddenly  attacked.  But  the  shock  had  been  succeeded  by  a  violent 
fever,  which  placed  Rodin's  life  in  the  utmost  peril. 

This  increased  danger  had  caused  the  greatest  alarm  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  who  felt,  in  spite  of  his  rivalry  and  jealousy,  that  Rodin  was 
the  soul  of  the  plot  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  could  alone  con- 
duct it  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  curtains  of  the  room  were  half-cjosed,  and  admitted  only  a  doubt- 
ful light  to  the  bed  on  which  Rodin  was  lying.  The  face  of  the  Jesuit 
had  lost  the  greenish  hue,  peculiar  to  cholera  patients,  but  remained 
perfectly  livid  and  cadaverous,  and  so  thin,  that  the  dry,  rugged  skin 
appeared  to  cling  to  the  smallest  prominence  of  bone.  The  muscles 
and  veins  of  the  long,  lean,  vulture-like  neck  resembled  a  bundle  of 
cords.  The  head,  covered  with  an  old,  V>lack,  filthj'  night-cap,  from  be- 
neath which  strayed  a  few  thin,  gray  hairs,  rested  upon  a  dirty  pillow; 
for  Rodin  would  not  allow  them  to  change  his  linen.  His  iron-gray 
beard  had  not  been  shaved  for  some  time,  and  stood  out  like  the 
bail's  of  a  brush.  Under  his  shirt,  he  wore  an  old  flannel  waistcoat  full 
of  holes.  He  had  one  of  his  arms  out  of  bed,  and  his  bony,  hairy  hand, 
with  its  bluish  nails,  held  fast  a  cotton  handkerchief  of  indescribable 
color. 

You  might  have  taken  him  for  a  corpse,  had  it  not  been  for  the  two 
brilliant  sparks,  which  stiU  burned  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes.  In  that 
look,  in  which  seemed  concentered  all  the  remaining  life  and  energy  of 
the  man,  you  might  read  the  most  restless  anxiety.  Sometimes,  his 
features  revealed  the  sharpest  pangs;  sometimes,  the  twisting  of  his 
hands,  and  his  sudden  starts,  proclaimed  his  despair  at  being  thus  fet- 
tered to  a  bed  of  pain,  whilst  the  serious  interests,  which  he  had  in 
charge,  required  all  the  activity  of  his  mind.  Thus,  with  thoughts  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  his  mind  often  M'andered,  and  he  had  fits  of 
dehrium,  from  which  he  woke  as  from  a  painful  dream. 

By  the  prudent  advice  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  who  considered  him  not  in  » 
Btate  to  attend  to  matters  of  importance.  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  hitherto 
evaded  Rodin's  questions  with  regard  to  the  Rennepont  affair,  which  he 
dreaded  to  see  lost  and  ruined,  in  consequence  of  his  forced  inaction. 
The  silence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  on  this  head,  and  the  ignorance  itt 
which  they  kept  him,  only  augmented  the  sick  man's  exasperation. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  Rodin,  when  Cardinal  Mali* 
pieri  entered  his  chamber,  against  his  will. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  SNARE. 

To  understand  fully  the  tortures  of  Rodin,  reduced  to  inactivity  by 
sickness,  and  to  explain  the  importance  of  Cardinal  Malipieri's  visit,  we 
mtist  remember  the  audacious  views  of  the  ambitious  Jesuit,  who  be- 
lieved himself  following  in  the  steps  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  expected  to  be- 
come his  equal. 

By  the  success  of  the  Rennepont  affair,  to  attain  to  the  generalship  of  his 
order — by  the  corruption  of  the  sacred  college,  to  ascend  the  pontifical 
throne — and  then,  by  means  of  a  chang*  »  the  statutes  of  the  company, 
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to  incorporate  the  Society  of  Jesus  with  the  Holy  See,  instead  of  leaving 
it  independent,  to  equal  and  almost  always  rule  the  papacy — such  wera 
the  secret  projects  of  Rodin, 

As  for  their  possibility,  they  were  sanctioned  by  numerous  precedents, 
for  many  plain  monks  and  priests  had  been  suddenly  raised  to  pontifical 
dignity.  And,  as  for  their  moralit}^  the  accession  of  the  Borgias,  of 
Julius  II.,  and  other  strange  vicars  of  Christ,  might  excuse  and  author- 
ize the  pretensions  of  the  Jesuit. 

Though  the  object  of  his  secret  intrigues  at  Eome  had  hitherto  been 
enveloped  in  the  greatest  mystery,  suspicions  had  been  excited  in  regard 
to  his  private  communications  with  many  members  of  the  sacred  college, 
A  portion  of  that  college,  and  Cardinal  Malipieri  at  the  head  of  them, 
had  become  very  uneasy  on  the  subject,  and,  profiting  by  his  jomrney  to 
France,  the  cardinal  had  resolved  to  penetrate  the  dark  designs  of  the 
Jesuit.  If,  in  the  scene  we  have  just  painted,  the  cardinal  showed  him- 
self so  obstinately  bent  on  having  a  conference  with  Rodin,  in  spite  of 
the  refusal  of  the  latter,  it  was  that  the  prelate  hoped,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  to  get  by  cunning  at  the  secret,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  well  con* 
cealed. 

It  was  then  in  the  midst  of  all  these  extraordinary  circumstances, 
that  Rodin  saw  himself  the  victim  of  a  malady  which  paralyzed  his 
strength  at  the  moment  when  he  had  need  of  all  his  activity,  and  of  all 
the  resources  of  his  mind. 

After  remaining  for  some  seconds  motionless  near  the  door,  the  cardi- 
nal, still  holding  his  bottle  under  his  nose,  slowly  approached  the  bed 
where  Rodin  lay. 

The  latter,  enraged  at  this  perseverance,  and  wishing  to  avoid  an 
interview  which  for  many  reasons  was  singularly  odious  to  him,  turned 
his  face  toward  the  wall,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

Caring  Uttle  for  this  feint,  and  determined  to  profit  by  Rodin's  state  of 
weakness,  the  prelate  took  a  chair,  and,  conquering  his  repugnance,  sat 
down  close  to  the  Jesuit's  bed; 

"  My  reverend  and  very  dear  father,  how  do  you  find  yourself?"  said 
4e  to  him,  in  a  honeyed  tone,  which  his  Italian  accent  seemed  to  render 
Btill  more  hypocritical. 

Rodin  pretended  not  to  hear,  breathed  hard,  and  made  no  answer. 
But  the  cardinal,  not  without  disgust,  shook  with  his  gloved  hand  the 
arm  of  the  Jesuit,  and  repeated  in  a  louder  voice:  "  My  reverend  and 
very  dear  father,  answer  me,  I  conjure  you!" 

Rodin  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  angry  impatience,  but  he 
continued  silent.  The  cardinal  was  not  a  man  to  be  discouraged  by  so 
little;  he  again  shook  the  arm  of  the  Jesuit,  somewhat  more  roughly, 
repeating  with  a  phlegmatic  tenacity  that  would  have  Incensed  the  most 
patient  person  in  the  world:  "  My  reverend  and  very  dear  father,  since 
you  are  not  asleep,  listen  tome,  I  ontreat  of  you." 

Irritable  with  pain,  exasperated  by  thi;  obstinac^y  of  the  prelate,  Rodin 
abruptly  turned  his  head,  fixed  on  tlie  Konian  his  hollow  eyes,  shining 
with  lurid  fire,  and,  with  lips  contracted  by  a  sardonic  smile,  said  to 
liim,  bitterly:  "  You  are,  then,  very  anxious,  my  lord,  to  see  me  em- 
balmed, and  lie  in  state  with  tapers,  as  you  were  saying  just  now,  that 
you  thus  come  to  torment  me  in  my  agony,  and  hasten  my  end!" 

"  Ah,  my  good  father!  how  can  you  talk  so?"  cried  the  cardinal,  raising 
h\B  hands  as  if  to  call  Heaven  to  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  tender 
interest  ho  felt  for  the  Jesuit. 

"  I  tell  you  tliat  I  heard  all  Jii.st  now,  my  lord;  for  the  partition  Is 
thin,"  added  Rodin,  with  redoubled  bitterness. 

"If  you  mean,  that,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  desired  that  you 
irtio'ald  make  an  exemplary  and  Christian  end,  you  are  perfectly  right^ 
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toy  dear  father.  I  did  say  so — for,  after  a  life  so  well  employed,  it  wonld 
be  sweet  to  see  you  an  object  of  adoration  for  the  faithful!" 

"  And  I  tell  you,  my  lord,"  cried  Rodin,  in  a  weak  and  broken  voioe, 
"  that  it  is  ferocious  to  express  such  wishes  in  the  presence  of  a  dyinjy 
man.  Yes,"  he  added,  with  growing  animation,  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  weakness,  "take  care  what  you  do!  for  if  I  am  too  much 
plagued  and  pestered— if  I  am  not  ahowed  to  breathe  my  last  breath 
quietly — I  give  you  notice,  that  you  will  force  me  to  die  in  anything  but 
a  Christian  manner — and  if  you  mean  to  profit  hy  an  edifying  spectacle, 
you  will  be  deceived." 

This  burst  of  anger  having  greatly  fatigued  Rodin,  his  head  fell  back 
upon  the  pillow,  and  he  wiped  his  cracked  and  bleeding  lips  with  his  old 
cotton  handkerchief. 

"  Come,  come,  be  calm,  my  very  dear  father,"  resumed  the  cardinal, 
with  a  patronizing  air;  "  do  not  give  way  to  these  gloomy  ideas.  Doubt- 
less, Providence  reserves  you  for  great  designs,  since  you  have  been 
already  delivered  from  so  much  peril.  Let  us  hope,  that  you  will  be  like- 
wise saved  from  your  present  danger." 

Rodin  answered  by  a  hoarse  murmur,  and  turned  his  face  toward  ths 
wall. 

The  imperturbable  prelate  continued:  "The  views  of  Providence  are 
Bot  confined  to  your  salvation,  my  very  dear  father.  Its  power  has  been 
manifested  in  another  way.  What  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  of  the 
highest  importance.     Listen  attentively." 

Without  turning  his  head,  Rodin  muttered  in  a  tone  of  angry  bitter- 
ness, which  betrayed  his  intense  suiferings:  "  They  desire  my  death.  My 
chest  is  on  fire,  my  head  racked  with  pain — and  they  have  no  pity.  Otil 
I  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned!" 

"  What!  already?"  said  the  Roman  to  himself,  with  a  smile  of  sarcas- 
tic malice;  then  he  added  aloud:  "Let  me  persuade  you,  my  very  dear 
father!    Make  an  effort  to  listen  to  me;  you  will  not  regret  it." 

Still  stretched  upon  the  bed,  Rodin  lifted  his  two  hands  clasped  upon 
his  cotton  handkerchief,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  then  let  them  fall 
again  by  his  side. 

The  cardinal  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laid  great  stress  on 
what  follows,  so  that  Rodin  might  not  lose  a  word  of  it:  "My  dear 
father,  it  has  pleased  Providence,  that  during  your  fit  of  delirium,  you 
have  made,  without  knowing  it,  the  most  important  revelations." 

And  the  prelate  waited  with  anxious  curiosity  for  the  effect  of  .the 
pious  trap  he  had  laid  for  the  weakened  faculties  of  the  Jesuit.  But  the 
latter,  still  turned  toward  the  wall,  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  him,  and 
remained  silent. 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  reflecting  on  my  words,  my  dear  father,"  resum- 
ed the  cardinal;  "  you  are  right,  for  it  concerns  a  very  serious  affair.  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  Providence  has  allowed  you,  during  your  delirium,  to 
betray  your  most  secret  thoughts,  happily,  to  me  alone.  They  are  such 
as  would  compromise  you  in  the  highest  degree.  In  short,  during  your 
delirium  of  this  night,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  you  unveiled  the 
secret  objects  of  your  intrigues  at  Rome  with  many  of  the  members  of 
the  sacred  college." 

And  the  cardinal,  rising  softly,  stooped  over  the  bed  to  watch  the  ex- 
pression of  Rodin's  countenance.  But  the  latter  did  not  give  him  time. 
As  a  galvanized  corpse  starts  into  strange  and  sudden  motion,  Rodin 
sprang  into  a  sitting  posture  at  the  last  words  of  the  prelate. 

"  He  has  betrayed  himself,"  said  the  cardinal,  in  a  low  voice,  and  in 
Italian.  Then,  resuming  his  seat,  he  fixed  on  the  Jesuit  eyes  that 
sparkled  with  triumphant  joy. 

Though  he  did  not  hear  the  exclamation  of  Malipieri,  nor  remark  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  state  of  weak- 
ac«s,  instantly  felt  the  imprudence  of  his  first  movement.    He  pressed 
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his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  though  he  had  been  seized  with  giddinessi 
then,  looking  wildly  round  hiuj,  he  pressed  to  his  trembling  lips  his  old 
cotton  handkerchief,  and  <)iuured  it  mechanically  for  some  seconds. 

"Your  emotion  and  alarm  confirm  the  sad  discoreries  I  have  made," 
resumed  the  cardinal,  still  more  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his  trick; 
"  and  now,  my  dear  father,"  added  he,  "  you  will  understand,  that  it  is 
for  your  best  "interest  to  enter  into  the  most  minute  detail,  as  to  your 
projects  and  accomplices  at  Rome.  You  may  then  hope,  my  dear 
father,  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Holy  See — that  is,  if  your  avowals  are 
sufiSciently  explicit,  to  fill  up  the  chasms  necessarily  left  in  a  confession 
made  during  delirium." 

Rodin,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  perceived,  but  too  lat«,  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  snare,  not  by  any  w^ords  he  had  spoken,  but  by  his 
too  significant  movements. 

In  fact,  the  Jesuit  had  feared  for  a  moment  that  he  might  have  betrayed 
himself  duiing  his  delirium,  when  he  heard  himself  accused  of  dark  in- 
trigues with  Rome;  but,  after  some  minutes  of  reflection,  his  common 
sense  suggested:  "  If  this  crafty  Roman  knew  my  secret,  he  would  take 
care  not  to  tell  me  so.  He  has  only  suspicions,  confirmed  by  the  invol- 
untary movement  of  just  now." 

And  Rodin  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  burning  forehead.  The 
emotion  of  this  scene  augmented  his  sufferings,  and  aggravated  the 
danger  of  his  condition.  Worn  oixt  with  fatigue,  he  could  not  remain 
long  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  soon  fell  back  upon  the  bed. 

^^  Hr  BaccoP'  said  the  cardinal  to  himself,  alarmed  at  the  expression  of 
the  Jesuit's  face;  "  if  he  were  to  die  before  he  has  spoken,  and  so  escape 
the  snare!" 

Then,  leaning  over  the  bed,  the  prelate  asked:  "  What  is  the  mattw:, 
my  very  dear  father?" 

"I  am  weak,  my  lord — I  am  in  pain — I  cannot  express  what  I  suffer." 

"  Let  us  hope,  my  very  dear  father,  that  this  crisis  will  have  no  fatal 
results;  but  the  contrary  may  happen,  and  it  behooves  the  salvation  of 
your  soul  to  make  instantly  the  fullest  confession.  Were  it  even  to  ex- 
haust vour  strength,  what  is  this  perishable  body  compared  to  eternal 
life?"  " 

"  Of  what  confession  do  you  speak,  my  lord?"  said  Rodin,  In  a  feeble, 
and  vet  sarcastic  tone. 

"  What  confession!"  cried  the  amazed  cardinal;  •'  why,  with  regard  to 
your  dangerous  intrigues  at  Rome." 

"  What  intrigues?"  asked  Rodin. 

"The  intrigues  you  revealed  during  yotir  delirium,"  replied  the  prel- 
ate, with  still  more  angry  impatience.  "  Were  not  yoiu"  avowals  suffi- 
ciently explicit?  Why,  then,  this  culpal)le  hesitation  to  complete  them?" 

"  My  avowals — were  explicit— you  assure  me?"  said  Rodin,  pausing 
after  each  word  for  want  of  breath,  but  without  losing  his  energy  and 
presence  of  mind. 

"  Yes,  I  repeat  it,"  resumed  the  cardinal;  "with  the  exception  of  a 
few  chasms  they  were  most  explicit." 

" Then  why  repeat  them?"  said  Rodin,  with  the  same  sardonio  smile 
on  his  bluish  lips. 

"  Why  repeat  them?"  cried  the  angry  prelate.  "  In  order  to  gain 
pardon— for  if  there  is  indulgence  and  mercy  for  the  repentant  sinner, 
there  must  be  condemnation  and  curses  for  the  hardened  criminal." 

"  Oh,  what  torture!  I  am  dying  by  slow  lire!"  muruuired  Rodin. 
"  Since  I  have  told  all,"  he  resumed,  "I  have  nothing  more  to  tell.  You 
know  it  already." 

"  I  know  Jill— iloubtless  I  know  all!"  replied  the  prelate,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder;  "  but  how  have  1  learned  it?  By  confessions,  made  in  a  stat« 
of  uncoiiMciousness.  Do  you  think  they  will  avail  you  anything?— Noj 
the  monieiit  ij  solemn — death  is  at  ht»ud:  tromblo  to  die  with  a  saqiT 
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legious  falsehood  on  your  lips,"  cried  the  prelate,  shaking  Rodin 
violently  by  the  arm:  "  dread  the  eternal  flames,  if  you  dare  deny  what 
you  know  to  be  the  truth.     Do  you  deny  it?" 

"I  deny  nothing,"  murmured  Rodin,  ■with  diflSculty.  "Only  leave 
me  alone." 

"Then  Heaven  in.spires  you,"  said  the  cardinal,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction; and  thinking  he  had  nearly  attained  his  object,  he  resumed: 
"  Listen  to  the  divine  word  that  will  guide  you,  father.  You  deny 
nothing?" 

"I  was — delirious — and  cannot — (oh!  how  I  suffer!"  added  Rodin,  by 
way  of  parenthesis) — "  and  cannot  therefore — deny — the  follies— I  may 
have  uttered!" 

"But  when  these  follies  agree  with  the  truth,"  cried  the  prelate, 
furious  at  being  again  deceived  in  his  expectation;  •'  but  when  delirium 
is  an  involuntai-y,  providential  revelation " 

"Cardinal  Malipieri — your  craft — is  no  match — for  my  agony,"  an- 
swered Rodin,  in  a  failing  voice.  "  The  proof — that  I  have  not  told  my 
secret — if  I  have  a  secret — is — that  you  want  to  make  me  tell  it!"  And, 
in  spite  of  his  pain  and  weakness,  the  Jesuit  had  the  courage  to  raise 
himself  in  the  bed,  and  look  the  cardinal  full  in  the  face,  with  a  smile 
of  bitter  irony.  After  which  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and  pressed  his 
two  hands  to  his  chest,  with  a  long  sigh  of  anguish. 

"  Damnation!  the  infernal  Jesuit  has  found  me  out!"  said  the  cardinal 
to  himself,  as  he  stamped  his  foot  with  rage.  "  He  sees  that  he  was  com- 
promised by  his  first  movement;  he  is  now  upon  his  guard;  I  shall  get 
nothing  more  from  him — unless  indeed,  profiting  by  the  state  of  weak- 
ness in  which  he  is,  lean,  by  entreaties,  by  threats,  by  terror " 

The  prelate  was  unable  to  finish.  The  door  opened  abruptly,  -and 
Father  d' Aigrigny  entered  the  room,  exclaiming  with  an  explosion  of  joy; 
" Excellent  news!"     ■  -  .mii.;        •    •  ^^ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

,       GOOD   XEWS. 

By  the  alteration  In  the  countenance  of  Father  d' Aigrigny,  by  his  palA 
cheek,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  walk,  one  might  see  that  the  terrible 
scene  in  the  square  of  Notre-Dame,  had  violently  reacted  upon  his 
health.  Yet  his  face  was  radiant  and  triumphant,  as  he  entered  Rodin's 
chamber,  exclaiming:  "  Excellent  news!" 

At  the.se  words  Rodin  started.  In  spite  of  his  weakness,  he  raised  \i\s- 
head,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  curious,  uneasy,  piercing  expression. 
With  his  lean  hand  he  beckoned  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  approach  the  bed, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  broken  voice,  so  weak  that  it  was  scarcely  audible: 
"  I  am  very  ill — the  cardinal  has  nearly  finished  me — but  if  this  excel- 
!ent  news — relates  to  the  Rennepont  affair — of  which  I  hear  nothing — it 
might  save  me  yet!" 

"Be  saved  then!"  cried  Father  d' Aigrigny,  forgetting  the  recommenda- 
;ions  of  Dr.  Baleinier;  "read,  rejoice!  What  you  foretold  is  begin- 
ning to  be  realized!" 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  delivered  it  to  Rodin, 
who  seized  It  with  an  eager  and  trembling  hand. 

Some  minutes  before,  Rodin  would  have  been  really  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing his  conversation  with  the  cardinal,  even  if  prudence  had  allowed 
him  to  do  so;  nor  could  he  have  read  a  single  line,  so  dim  had  his  sight 
become.  But.  at  the  words  of  Father  d' Aigrigny,  he  felt  such  a  renewal 
of  hope  and  vigor,  that,  by  a  mighty  effort  of  energy  and  will,  he  rose  to 
a  sitting  posture,  and,  with  clear  head,  and  look  of  intelligent  animation, 
he  read  rapidly  the  paper  that  Father  d' Aigrigny  had  just  delivered  to 
bim. 

The  cardinal,  amazed  at  this  *«Hdden  transfiguration,  asked  himself  If 
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he  saw  the  same  man,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  fallen  ba6k  6n  hli 
bed,  almost  insensible. 

Hardlj'  had  Rodin  finished  reading,  than  he  uttered  a  cry  of  stifled  joy, 
saving,  with  an  accent  impossible  to  describe:  "  There  is  onb!  it  begins 
—'tis  well!" 

And,  closing  his  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ecstatic  transport,  a  smile  of  proud 
triumph  overspread  his  face,  and  rendered  him  still  more  hideous,  by 
discovering  his  yellow  and  gumless  teeth.  His  emotion  was  so  violent, 
that  the  paper  fell  from  his  trembling  hand. 

"He  has  fainted,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  uneasiness,  as  h« 
leaned  over  Rodin.  "  It  is  my  fault.  I  forgot  that  the  doctor  cautioned 
me  not  to  talk  to  him  of  serious  matters." 

"No;  do  not  reproach  yourself,"  said  Rodin,  In  a  low  voice,  half  rais- 
ing himself  in  the  bed.  "  This  unexpected  joy  may  perhaps  cure  me. 
Yes — I  scarce  know  what  I  feel — but  look  at  my  cheeks — it  seems  to  me, 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  stretched  on  this  bed  of  misery, 
they  are  a  little  warm." 

Rodin  spoke  the  truth.  A  slight  color  appeared  ^suddenly  on  his  livid 
and  icy  cheeks;  his  voice,  though  still  very  weak,  became  less  tremulous, 
and  he  exclaimed,  in  atone  of  conviction  that  startled  Father  d'Aigrigny 
and  the  prelate:  "  This  first  success  answers  for  the  others.  I  read  the 
future.  Yes,  yes:  our  cause  will  triumph.  Every  member  of  the  exe- 
crable Rennepont   family  will    be  crushed — and  that  soon — you  will 

see " 

Then,  pausing,  Rodin  threw  himself  back  on  the  pillow  exclaiming: 
"Oh!  I  am  choked  with  joy.  My  voice  fails  me." 
"  But  what  is  it?"  asked  the  cardinal  of  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
The  latter  replied,  in  a  tone  of  hypocritical  sanctity:  "  One  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Rennepont  family,  a  miserable  artisan,  worn  out  with  excesses 
and  debauchery,  died  three  days  ago,  at  the  close  of  some  abominable 
orgies,  in  which  he  had  braved  the  cholera  with  sacrilegious  impiety.  In 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  that  kept  me  at  home,  and  of  another 
circumstance,  I  have  only  received  to-day,  the  certificate  of  the  death  of 
this  victim  of  intemperance  and  irreligion.  'I  must  proclaim  it  to  the 
praise  of  his  reverence  " — pointing  to  Rodin—"  that  he  told  me,  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  descendants  of  that  infamous  renegade  would  be  their 
own  bad  passions,  and  that  we  might  look  to  them  as  our  allies  against 
the  whole  impious  race.  And  so  it  has  happened  with  Jacques  Renne- 
pont." 

"You  see,"  said  Rodin,  in  so  faint  a  voice,  that  it  was  almost  unin- 
telligible, "  the  punishment  begins  already.  One  of  the  Renneponts  ia 
dead— and  believe  me — this  certificate,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  paper  that 
Father  d'Aigrigny  held  in  his  hand,  "will  one  day  be  worth  forty  millions 

to  the  Society  of  Jesus — and  that — because " 

The  lips  alone  finislied  the  sentence.  For  some  seconds,  Rodin's  voice 
had  become  so  faint,  that  it  was  at  last  quite  imperceptible.  His  larynx, 
contracted  by  violent  emotion,  no  longer  emittt'd  any  sound. 

The  Jesuit,  far  from  Ijeing  disconcerted  by  tliis  incident,  finished  his 
phrase,  as  it  were,  by  expressive  pantomime.  Raising  his  head 
proudly,  he  tapped  his  forehead  with  hi.s  forefinger,  as  if  to  express  that 
It  was  to  his  ability  this  first  success  was  owing. 

But  he  soon  fell  back  a^ain  on  tlu;  bed,  exhausted,  breathless,  sinking 
with  his  cotton  handkerchief  pressed  once  more  to  his  parched  lips 
The  good  news,  as  Father  d' Aigritrny  (vUlcd  it,  liad  not  cured  Rodin.  Foi 
u  moment  only,  he  had  had  tiie  courage  to  forget  his  pain.  But  the  slight 
color  on  his  check  soon  disappeared;  his  face  became  once  more  livid. 
His  suffermgs,  suspended  for  a  moment,  were  so  much  increased  in  vio- 
lence that  he  writhed  beneath  the  coverlet,  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
pillow,  cxtetuliug  his  arms  ab^ve  bU  tieud,  and  holding  tl)em  stiff  •« 
liRTs  of  iron.  _ 
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A-ter  this  crisis,  intense  as  it  was  rapid,  during  which  Father  d'Ai- 
grignj'  and  the  prelate  bent  anxiously  over  him,  Rodin,  whose  face  was 
bathed  in  cold  sweat,  made  a  sign  that  he  suffered  less,  and  that  ue 
wished  to  drink  of  a  potion  to  which  he  pointed.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
fetched  it  for  him,  and  whilst  the  cardinal  held  him  up  with  marked  dis- 
gust, the  abbe  administered  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  potion,  which  almost 
immediately  produced  a  soothing  effect. 

"  Shall  I  call  Mr.  Rousselet?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  when  Rodin  was 
once  more  laid  down  in  bed. 

Rodin  shook  his  head;  then,  with  a  new  effort,  he  raised  his  right 
band,  opened  it,  and  pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  a  desk  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  to  signify  tiiat,  being  no  longer  able  to  speak,  he  wished  to 
write. 

"I  understand  your  reverence,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "but  first 
calm  yourself.  Presently,  if  you  require  it,  I  will  give  you  writing 
materials." 

Two  knocks  at  the  outer  door  of  the  next  room  interrupted  this  scene. 
From  motives  of  prudence.  Fatiier  d'Aigrigny  had  begged  Mr.  Rousselet 
to  remain  in  the  first  of  the  three  rooms.  lie  now  went  to  open  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Rousselet  handed  him  a  voluminous  packet,  saying:  "I 
beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  father,  but  I  was  told  to  let  you  havo 
these  papers  instantly." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rousselet,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "do  you  know 
at  what  hour  Mr,  Baleinier  will  return?" 

"  He  will  not  be  long,  father,  tor  he  wishes  to  perform  before  night  th« 
painful  operation  that  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on, the  condition  of 
Father  Rodin.  I  am  preparing  what  is  necessary  for  it,"  added  Mr. 
Rousselet,  as  he  pointed  to  a  strange  and  formidable  apparatus,  which 
Father  d'Aigrigny  examined  with  a  kind  of  terror. 

"I  do  not  know  if  the  symptom  is  a  serious  one,"  said  the  Jesuit; 
*'  but  the  reverend  father  has  suddenly  lost  his  voice." 

"  It  is  the  third  time  this  has  happened  within  the  last  week,"  said  Mr. 
Rousselet;  "the  operation  of  Mr.  Baleinier  will  act  both  on  the  larynx 
and  on  the  lungs." 

"  Is  the  operation  a  very  painful  one?"  asked  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  none  more  cruel  in  surgery,"  answered  the  young 
doctor,  "  and  Mr.  Baleinier  has  partly  concealed  its  nature  from  Father 
Rodin." 

"  Please  to  wait  here  for  Mr.  Baleinier,  and  send  him  to  us  as  soon  as 
he  arrives,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigriguy;  and,  returning  to  the  sick 
chamber,  he  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  said  to  Rodin,  as  he  showed 
him  the  letter:  "  Here  are  different  reports  with  regard  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Rennepont  family,  whom  I  have  had  looked  after  bj'  others, 
my  indisposition  having  kept  me  at  home  for  the  last  few  days.  I  do  not 
know,  father,  it  your  state  of  health  will  permit  you  to  hear " 

Rodin  made  a  gesture  at  once  so  supplicating  and  peremptory,  that 
Father  d'Aigriguy  felt  there  would  be  at  least  as  much  danger  in  refusing; 
as  in  granting  his  request;  so,  turning  toward  the  cardinal,  still  incon- 
solable at  not  having  discovered  the  Jesuit's  secret,  he  said  to  him  with 
respectful  deference,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  letter:  "Havel 
the  permission  of  your  eminence?" 

The  prelate  bowed,  and  replied:  "Your  affairs  are  ours,  m.y  dear 
father.  The  Church  must  always  rejoice  in  what  rejoices  your  glorious 
company." 

Fattier  d'Aigrigny  unsealed  the  packet,  and  found  in  it  different  notes 
in  different  handwritings.  When  he  had  read  the  first,  his  countenance 
darkened,  and  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone:  "  A  misfortune — a  great  misfort- 
une!" 

Rodin  turned  his  head  abruptly,  pnd  loolse(}  g,t  fe'lTP  with  ftn  a,if  of 
wneasy  (jijestioniog, 
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*^  Florine  is  dead  of  the  cliolera,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny;  '  aj^ 
what  is  the  worst,"  added  he,  crumplinGr  the  note  between  his  hands, 
"before  dj'ing,  this  miserable  creature  confessed  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardorille,  that  she  long  acted  as  a  spy  under  the  orders  of  your  rever- 
ence." 

No  doubt,  the  death  of  Florine,  and  the  confession  she  had  made, 
crossed  some  of  the  plans  of  Rodin,  for  he  uttered  an  Inarticulate  mur* 
'.  mur,  and  his  countenance  expressed  great  vexation. 

Passing  to  another  note.  Father  d'Aigrigny  continued:  "  This  relates 
to  Marshal  Simon,  and  is  not  absolutely  bad,  but  still  far  from  satisfac- 
cory,  as  it  announces  some  amelioration  in  his  position.  We  shall  see  if 
it  merits  belief,  by  information  from  another  source." 

Rodiu  made  a  sign  of  impatience,  to  hasten  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  read 
the  note,  which  he  did  as  follows:  "  '  For  some  days,  the  niind  of  the 
marshal  has  appeared  to  be  less  sorrowful,  anxious,  and  agitated.  He 
lately  passed  two  hours  with  his  daughters,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
for  some  time  before.  The  harsh  countenance  of  the  soldier  Dagobert 
is  becoming  smoother — a  sure  sign  of  some  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  marshal.  Detected  by  their  handwriting,  the  last  anonymous  let- 
ters were  returned  by  Dagobert  to  the  postman,  without  having  been 
opened  by  the  marshal.  Some  other  method  must  be  found  to  get  them 
delivered.' " 

Looking  at  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny  said  to  him:  "  Your  reverence 
thinks  with  me,  that  this  note  is  not  very  satisfactory?" 

Rodin  held  down  his  head.  One  saw  by  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, how  much  he  suffered  by  not  being  able  to  speak.  Twice  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  looked  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  anguish. 

"Ah!"  cried  Father  d'Aigrignj%  angrily,  when  he  had  perused  another 
note;  "  for  ww?  lucky  chance,  to-day  brings  some  very  fatal  ones." 

At  tliese  words,  turning  hastily  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  extending 
his  trembling  hands,  Rodin  questioned  him  witli  look  and  gesture.  The 
cardinal,  sharing  his  uneasiness,  exclaimed:  "  What,  then,  do  you  learn 
by  this  note,  my  dear  father?" 

"  We  thought  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  our  house  completely  un- 
known," replied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "but  we  now  fear  that  Agricola 
Baudoin  has  discovered  the  retreat  of  his  old  master,  and  that  he  has 
even  communicated  with  him  by  letter,  through  a  servant  of  the  house. 
So,"  added  the  reverend  father,  angrily,  '•  during  the  three  days  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  visit  the  pavilion,  one  of  my  servants  must  have  been 
bought  over.  There  is  one  of  them,  a  man  blind  of  one  eye,  whom  1  have 
always  su.spected — the  wretch!  But  no;  I  will  not  yet  believe  this  treach- 
ery. The  consequences  would  be  too  deplorable;  for  I  know  how  mat- 
ters stand,  and  that  such  a  correspondence  might  ruin  everything.  By 
awaking  in  Mr.  Hardy  memories  with  difficulty  laid  asleep,  they  might 
destroy  in  a  single  day  all  that  has  hetMi  done  since  he  inhabits  our 
house.  Luckily,  this  note  contains  only  doubts  and  fears;  my  other  in- 
formation will  be  more  positive,  and  will  not,  1  hope,  contirni  them." 

•'  My  dear  father,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  do  not  despair.  The  Lord  will 
not  abandon  the  good  cause!" 

Father  d'Aigrigny  seemed  very  little  consoled  by  this  assurance.  He 
remained  still  and  thoughtful,  whilst  Rodin  writhed  his  head  in  a 
paroxysm  of  mute  rage,  as  he  reflected  on  this  new  elieek. 

"L<!t  us  come  to  I  lie  last  note,"  said  l''atlRr  d'Aigrigny,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  thoughtful  silence.  "  I  have  so  much  coiiliiienee  in  the  person 
who  sends  it,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  information  It 
contains.     May  it  contradict  the  others!" 

In  order  not  to  bniak  the  chain  of  fa<^ts  conliiined  in  this  last  note, 
wiiicli  was  to  have  so  startling  an  itTcct  on  tin:  actors  in  tiiis  scene,  wo 
ahull  leave  it  to  the  reader's  Itnagination  to  supply  the  exclamations  of 
fflr^ii.se,  hate,  rage,  {ijid  fear  of  Katliej;  d V\  i(i;rigny,  and  thp  territic  pautO* 
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ln.n.e  of  Rodin, diuing  the  perusal  of  this  formidable  document,  the  re- 
Sttit  of  tht  observations  of  a  faithful  and  secret  agent  of  the  revoroiW 
fathers. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

THE    SECRET    NOTB, 

i'ATHER  d'AiGrYgnt  read  as  follows: 

"'Three  days  ago,  the  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  who  had  never 
before  visit<ii  MaclVinoiselle  de  Cardoviile,  arrived  at  her  hotel,  at  half- 
past  one  ill  the  afternoon.     He  remained  there  about  five  hours. 

'"Almost  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  abbe,  two  servants 
left  the  hotel.  One  went  to  the  residence  of  Marshal  Simon,  the  other  to 
that  of  Agricola  Baudoiri,  working  smith,  and  afterward  to  Prince 
Djalma's. 

*'  'The  next  day,  about  noon.  Marshal  Simon  and  his  daughters  came 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's;  a  little  after,  the  Abbe  Gabriel  also 
came,  accompanied  by  Agricola  Baudoin. 

" '  A  long  conference  took  place  between  these  different  personages 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoviile;  they  remained  with  her,  till  about  half- 
past  tliree. 

"  '  Marshal  Simon,  who  came  in  a  carriage,  returned  on  foot  with  his 
two  danghters;  all  three  appeared  very  happy,  and  in  one  of  the  side- 
walks of  the  Chamijs-Elysees,  the  marshal  was  seen  to  embrace  his  chii- . 
dren  with  affection, 

" '  The  Abbe  Gabriel  and  Agricola  Baudoin  were  the  last  two  to  leave 
the  house. 

" '  The  Abbe  Gabriel  went  home,  as  we  afterward  ascertained.  The 
smith,  whom  there  were  many  reasons  for  watching  narrowly,  went  to  a 
wine-shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  He  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
took  his  seat  in  a  retired  corner,  on  the  left-hand;  he  did  not  drink,  ^id 
seemed  lost  in  thought;  it  was  supposed  that  he  expected  some  one. 

"'And,  indeed,  in  half  an  hour,  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
dark,  tall,  blind  of  the  left  eye,  and  dressed  in  a  brown  coat  and  dark 
trousers,  entered  the  wine-shop.  He  was  bare-headed,  so  must  have 
come  from  the  neighborhood.  He  sat  down  at  the  same  side  as  the 
smith. 

\' '  An  animated  conversation  ensued  between  them,  of  which,  un- 
fortunately, not  a  word  could  be  heard.  In  another  half  hour,  Agricola 
Baudoin  delivered  to  the  one-ej-ed  man  a  little  packet  apparently  con- 
taining gold,  from  its  small  size,  and  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  one- 
eyed  man,  who  then  received  a  letter  from  the  smith,  which  the  latter 
appeared  to  recommend  partieularly  to  his  care,  and  which  he  put  into 
his  pocket.  After  this,  they  parted,  the  smith  saying:  "I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow.** 

'"After  this  interview,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  follow  the  one- 
eyed  man.  He  quitted  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  passed  the  Luxembourg, 
and  entered  the  house  of  retreat,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard. 

" '  The  next  day,  watch  was  kept  from  an  early  hour  on  the  wine-shop 
In  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  as  the  time  of  Agricola's  coming  was  not  known. 
He  came  about  half-past  one. 

-' '  As  your  informant  had.disguised  himself,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized, 
he  was  able  again  to  enter  the  wine-shop  without  exciting  suspicion. 
The  one-eyed  man  soon  came,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  the  smith,  sealed 
with  black. 

" '  At  sight  of  this  letter  Agricola  Bandoin  appeared  so  much  affected, 
that,  before  ev  n  rcadingit,  a  tear  was  seen  to  taU  upon  his  mustache. 

"  'The  letter  was  very  short,  for  the  suiith  wa:j  nut  two  minutes  vea>l- 
tng  it.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  so  pleased  and  happy,  that  he  bounded 
W  liw seat  v.'jtu  jo;^,  fm4  guramllj  wiuug  the  hau4  yi  the  oae-ejed  ami 
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Tlion  he  appeared  earnestly  to  ask  something,  which  the  latter  refnatv*'. 
hut,  at  last,  he  seemed  to  consent,  and  they  left  the  wine-shop  together. 

"  '  They  were  followed  at  a  little  distance.  Just  as  the  day  before,  the 
one-eyed  man  entered  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Agricola 
accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  then  prowled  about  for  some  time. 
From  time  to  time,  he  wrote  down  something  in  a  little  book. 

"  'The  smith  then  hastened  to  the  Place  de  I'Odeon,  where  he  took  a 
cabriolet.  Your  informant  followed  his  example,  and  saw  him  enter- 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's,  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 

"  '  By  a  lucky  chance,  at  the  moment  Agricola  entered  the  hotel  a  car- 
riage was  leaving  it,  with  servants  in  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  livery. 
The  equerry  of  the  young  lady  was  in  the  carriage,  with  a  very  ill-looking 
man,  miserably  dressed,  and  very  pale. 

"  '  This  incident  deserving  immediate  attention,  your  informant  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  carriage.  It  drove  straight  to  the  prefecture  of 
police. 

"  '  The  equerry  and  the  ill-looking  man  entered  the  office  together;  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  equerry  came  out  alone,  and  getting  into  the  car- 
riage drove  to  thePalais-de-Justice,*  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Procureur  du  Roi.t  He  remained  there  another  half -hour,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 

"  '  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  same  day,  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  MM.  d'Ormesson  and  Valbelle,  distinguished  advo- 
cates, and  the  judge  who  received  the  complaint  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,'at  the  time  of  her  detention  at  Dr.  Ealeinier's,  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  that  young  lady  at  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville.  At  this  confer- 
ence, which  lasted  till  nearly  midnight,  were  present  Agricola  Baudoin 
and  two  other  of  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen. 

"' To-day  Prince  Djalma  called  upon  Marshal  Simon,  and  remained 
With  him  three  hours  and  a  half;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  marshal  and 
the  prince  went,  to  all  appearance,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's.  An 
unfore«een  accident  prevented  the  completion  of  our  observations  in  this 
quarter. 

"  '  We  have  just  learned  that  a  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  one  Leonard,  formerly  head  man  at  the  Baron  Tripeaud's.  This 
Leonard  is  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the  fire  at  Mr.  Hardy's  fac- 
tory. Agricola  Baudoin  and  two  of  his  comrades  have  described  a  per- 
son exactly  resembling  Leonard. 

" '  It  results  from  all  this,  that,  for  the  last  few  days,  the  Hotel  de  Car- 
doville has  become  the  center  of  active  and  multiplied  operations,  which 
seem  to  have  reference  to  Marshal  Simon  and  his  daughters,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  and  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  Abbe 
iiabriel,  and  Agricola  Baudoin,  appear  to  be  indefatigable,  and,  it  is 
feared,  most  dangerous  agents.'  " 

Comparing  this  note  with  the  other  information  received,  the  results 
appear(!d  more  distressing  to  the  reverend  fathers. 

Thus  Gabriel  had  long  and  frequent  conferences  with  Adrienne,  who 
before  was  unknown  to  him. 

Agricola  Baudoin  had  opened  a  communication  with  Mr.  Francis 
Hardy,  and  the  olBcers  of  justice  were  on  the  trace  of  the  authors  and 
in.stigators  of  the  riot  which  had  led  to  the  burning  of  the  factory  of 
Baron  Tripeaud's  rivil. 

It  seemed  almost  certain  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  had  an 
interview  with  Prince  Djalma. 

This  comljination  of  facts  showed,  that,  faithful  to  tlie  threats  she 
^ad  uttered  to  liodin  when  she  had  unmasked  the  double  perfidy  of  tho 
reverend  father,  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville  WAfi  actively  engaged  ia 

♦  Tlie  place  where  the  courts  are  Mi4. 

I  Tbe  J'uWic  prowjcutor,  '"    -.^ 
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nnitllig  tbe  Scattered  members  of  her  family  to  form  a  league  against 
those  dangerous  enemies,  whose  detestable  projects,  once  iiuveiled  and 
boldly  encountered,  could  hardly  have  a  chance  of  success. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the  tremendous  effect  of  this  note  on 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin — on  Rodin,  stretched  powerless  on  a  bed 
of  parn,  at  the  moment  when  the  scaffolding,  raised  with  so  much  labor^ 
•eemed  to  be  tumbling  around  him. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     OPERATION. 

We  have  renounced  the  attempt  to  paint  the  countenance,  the  atti- 
tude, the  gesture  of  Rodin  during  the  reading  of  this  note,  which 
seemed  to  ruin  all  his  most  cherished  hopes.  Everything  was  failing  at 
once,  at  the  moment  when  only  superhuman  trust  in  the  success  ot  his 
plans  coirid  give  him  sufficient  energy  to  strive  against  mortal  sickness. 
A  single  absorbing  thought  had  agitated  him  even  to  delirium:  What 
progress,  during  his  illness,  had  been  made  in  this  immense  affair? 
He  had  first  learned  a  good  piece  of  news,  the  death  of  Jacques  Renne- 
pont;  but  now  the  advantages  of  this  decease,  which  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  the  heirs  from  seven  to  six,  were  entirely  lost.  To  what  purpose 
would  be  this  death  if  the  other  members  of  the  family,  dispersed  and 
persecuted  with  such  infernal  perseverance,  were  to  unite  and  discover 
the  enemies  who  had  so  long  aimed  at  them  in  the  darkness?  If  all 
those  wounded  hearts  were  to  console,  enlighten,  support  each  other, 
their  cause  would  be  gained  and  the  inheritance  rescued  from  the  rever. 
end  fathers. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

Strange  power  of  the  human  will! — Rodin  had  one  foot  in  the  grave;  he 
■was  almost  at  his  last  agony;  his  voice  had  failed  him.  And  yet  that  ob- 
stinate nature,  so  full  of  energy  and  resources,  did  not  despair.  Let  but 
a  miracle  restore  his  health,  and  that  firm  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  projects,  which  has  given  him  power  to  struggle  against  disease, 
tells  him,  that  he  could  yet  save  ail— but  then  he  must  have  health  and 
life!  . 

Health!  life!  His  physician  does  ^ot  know  if  he  will  survive  the 
shock — if  he  can  bear  the  pain  of  a  terrible  operation.  Health!  life!  and 
just  now,  Rodin  heard  talk  of  the  solemn  funeral  they  had  prepared  for 
him. 

And  yet — health,  life,  he  will  have  them.  Yes;  he  has  willed  to  live — 
and  he  Ms  lived — why  should  he  not  live  longer? 

He  will  live — because  he  has  willed  it! 

All  that  we  have  just  written  passed  through  the  mind  of  Rodin  In  a 
second.  His  features,  convulsed  by  the  mental  torment  he  endured, 
must  have  assumed  a  very  strange  expression,  for  Father  d'Aigrigny 
and  the  cardinal  looked  at  him  in  silent  consternation. 

Once  resolved  to  live,  and  to  sustain  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
Rennepont  family,  Rodin  acted  in  consequence.  For  a  few  moments 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  prelate  believed  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dream. 

By  an  effort  of  unparalleled  energy,  and  as  if  moved  by  hidden 
mechanism,  Rodin  sprang  from  the  bed,  dragging  the  sheet  with  him, 
and  trailing  it,  like  a  shroud,  behind  his  livid  and  fleshless  body.  The 
room  was  cold;  the  face  of  the  Jesuit  was  bathed  in  sweat;  his  naked 
and  bony  feet  left  their  moist  print  upon  the  stones. 

"  What  are  you  doing?  It  is  death!"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  rushing 
toward  Rodin,  to  force  him  to  lie  down  again. 

But  the  latter,  extending  one  of  his  skeleton-arms,  as  hard  as  kon, 
pushed  aside  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  inconceivable  vigor,  considering  the 
^tate  of  exhaustion  in  which  he  bad  so  long  been. 


"He  has  the  strength  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,"  said  »'atTie» 
d'Aigrigny,  recovering  his  feet. 

With  a  steady  step,  Rodin  advanced  to  the  desk  on  which  Dr.  Balein- 
ier  daily  wrote  liis  prescriptions.  Seating  himself  before  it,  the  Jesuit 
took  pen  and  paper,  and  began  to  write  in  a  fimi  hand.  His  calm,  slow, 
and  snre  movements,  had  in  them  something  of  the  deliberateness  re- 
marked in  somnambulists.  , 

Mute  and  motionless,  hardly  knowing  if  they  dreamed  or  not,  the 
cardinal  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  remained  staring  at  the  incredible  cool- 
ness of  Rodin,  who,  half-naked,  continued  to  write  witn  perfect  tran- 
quillity. 

"But,   father,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  advancing  toward  him, 
.  *'thi3  is  madness!" 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  and  made 
him  a  sign  to  read  what  he  had  just  written. 

The  reverend  father  expected  to  see  the  ravings  of  a  diseased  brain; 
but  he  took  the  note,  whilst  Rodin  commenced  another. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  read  this!" 

The  cardinal  read  the  paper,  and  returning  it  to  the  reverend  father 
•with  equal  amazement,  added:  "It  is  full  of  reason,  ability,  and  re- 
sources. We  shall  thus  be  able  to  neutralize  the  dangerous  combination 
of  the  Abbe  Gabriel  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle,,  who.  appear  to^l)e, 
the  most  formidable  leaders  of  the  coalition."  ,  •,    •;    :.  '  i"  Vr 

"  It  is  really  miraculous,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny.; 

"  Ah,  my  dear  father!"  whispered  the  cardinal,  shaking  his  head; 
"  what  a  pity  that  we  are  the  only  witnesses  of  this  scene!  What  an  ex- 
cellent MIRACLE  we  could  have  made  of  it!  In  one  sense,  it  is  .^aothcj; 
Raising  of  Lazarus."  ,    .;    ,,;  o: ,  s. ..  \.    , 

"What  an  idea,  my  lord!"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  low 
voice.     "  It  is  perfect — and  we  must  not  give  it  up "' 

This  innocent  little  plot  was  interrupted  by  Rodin,  who,  turning  his 
head,  made  a  sign  to  Father  d'Aierigny  to  approach,  and  delivered  to 
him  another  sheet,  Avith  this  note  attached:  "To  be  executed  within 
an  hour."  ■  "•'  '  '-'-  '"■■   =■  •-■    '    '.  '•'•;"'  •'•  :  ':  :;»  .ai;/  ,,,:•  ■ 

IJaving  rapidly  perused  the  paper,  Father  d'Aigrigny  exclaimed.' 
'•Right!  ' I  had  hot  thought 6f  that.  Instead  of  being  fatal,' the  corre- 
spondence between  Agricola  and  Mr.  Hardy  may  thus  have  the  Itcst  re- 
sults. Really,"  added  the  reverend  fathi^r,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  prel- 
ate, whilst  Rodin  continued  to  write,  "  I  am  quite  confounded.  I  read 
— I  see — and  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Just  before,  exhausted 
and  dving— and  now  witl)  hi.s  mind  as  clear  and  penetrating  as  ever. 
Can  this  be  one  of  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  in  which  the  mind 
alone  governs  and  su.stains  the  body?" 
■  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Baleinier  entered  the  room.,  At 
night  of  Rodin,  seated  half-naked  at  the  desk,  with  his  feet  upon  the 
cold  .stones,  the  doctor  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  reproach  and  alarm: 
"  But,  my  lord— but,  father— it  is  murder  to  let  the  unhappy  man  do 
this!  If  lie  is  ilelirious  from  fever,  he  must  have  thefetrait-waistcoat,  and 
be  tied  down  in  bod."  ^ 

So  .saying,  Dr.  Halcinicr  hastily  approached  Rodin,  and  took  him  by 
the  arm".  Instead  of  litidiiig  the  skin  dry  and  chilly,  as  he  expected,  ho 
found  it  fl(!xH)le,  almo.st  damp. 

Struck  with  snrpri.se,  the  doctor  .sought  to  fool  the  pulse  of  the  left, 
hand,  wiiich  Kodin  resigned  to  him,  whilst  he  continued  working  with 
thi;  right. 

•'  What  n  prodigy!"  cried  the  do(\tor,  as  he  counted  Rodin's  pulse; 
"for  a  week  i>ast.  and  even  this  m<»rning,  the  pulse  tms  been  abrupt^ 
intcnnitli^nt,  almost  insensihle,  and  no^v  it  is  (Irm,  rcgulai-— 1  am  really 
puKzlod— what,  then,  lias  luippened?  I  oiin  hardly  bi-liove  what  I  spo,'' 
lidded  tho  doctor,  turning  toward  Fatter  U'Ai^jpigny  and  the  cardln»l. 
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*The  rerevond  \ather,'who  had  first  lost  his  voire,  was  next  seized  with 
BTich  furious  and  violent  despair,  caused  by  the  receipt  of  bad  news,"' 
answered  Father  d'Aigrign.v,  "  that  we  feared  r  moment  for  bin  life; 
whilst,  on  tlie  c(;ntrary,  the  I'evereud  father  had  gained  suffieient  strength 
to  go  to  his  desk,  and  write  for  some  minutes,  with  a  clearness  of  argu- 
ment and  expression  which  has  confounded  both  the  cardinal  and  mj'- 
self." 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it,"  cried  the  doctor;  "  The  violent 
despair  has  caused  a  degree  of  emotion  which  will  admirably  prepai-e 
the  reactive  crisis  that  I  am  now  almost  certain  of  producing  by  the 
operation." 

"  You  persist  in  the  operation?"  whispered  Father  d'ii  jgrigny,  whilst 
Rodin  continued  to  write. 

"  I  might  have  hesitated  this  morning;  but,  disposed  as  he  now  is  for  : 
K,  I  must  profit  by  the  moment  of  excitement,  which  will  be  followed  Ly 
greater  depression." 

"Then,  without  the  operation "  said  the  cardinal. 

"  This  fortunate  and  unexpected  crisis  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  re- 
action may  kill  him,  my  lord." 

"  Have  you  informed  him  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  operation?" 

"  Pretty  nearly,  my  lord." 

"  But  it  is  time  to  living  him  to  the  point."  ■ 

"That  is  what  I  will  do,  my  lord,"  said  Dr.  Rnleinier;  and  approaching; 
Rodin,  who  continued  to  write,  he  tluis  addressed  him,  in  a  tirm  voice: 
"  My  reverend  father,  do  you  wish  to  be  up  and  wdl  in  a  week?" 

Rodin  made  a  gesture,  full  of  confidence,  as  much  as  to  say,  "'I  am 
np  already." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  This  crisis  i.s  excel- 
lent, but  it  will  not  last,  and  if  we  would  profit  by  it,  we  mu.st  proceed 
with  the  operation  of  which  I  have  spoken  lo  you— or,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
I  answer  for  nothing  after  such  a  shock." 

Rodin  was  the  more  struck  with  these  words,  as,  half  a^n  hour  airo,  he 
had  experienced  the  short  duration  of  thif'  imprdvemeftt  oceasioned  by 
Father  d'Ai^rigny's  good  news,  and  as  already  he  feit  increased  oppfes- 
Bion  on  the  chest. 

Mr.  Baleinier.  wishing  to  decide  him,  added:  "In  a  word,  father,  will 
you  live  or  die?" 

Rodin  wrote  rapidly  this  an.'jwer,  which  he  gave  to  the  doctor:  "To 
live,  I  would  let  you  cut  me  limb  from  limb.  I  am  prepared  for  any- 
thing."   And  he  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

•'I  must  tell  you,  revereiid  father,  so  as  not  to  take  yon  by  .surprise," 
added  Mr.  Baleinier,  "that  this  operation  is  cruelly  painful."  ' 

Rodin  shrugc'cd  his  shoulders,  and  wi-ote  with  a  firm  hand:  "  Leave 
me  my  head;  you  may  take  all  the  rest."  I 

The  doctor  read  these  words  aloud,  and  the  cardinal  and  Father 
d'Aigrigny  looked  at  each  other  in  admiration  of  this  dauntless  courage. 

"  Reverend  fatlier,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  "  you  must  lie  down." 

Rodin  wrote:  "Get  everything  ready.  I  have  still  .some  orders  to 
write.    Let  me  know  when  it  is  time." 

Then,  folding  up  a  paper,  which  he  had  sealed  with  a  wafer,  Rodin 
gave  these  words  to  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "Send  this  note  instantly  to  the 
*gent  who  addressed  the  anonymous  letters  to  Manshal  Simon." 

"Instantly,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  abbe;  "I  will  employ  a  sure 
messenger." 

"Reverend  father,"  said  Baleinier  to  Rodin,  "since  you  must  write,  lie 
down  in  bed,  and  write  there,  during  our  little  preparations." 

Rodin  made  an  affirmative  gesture,  and  rose.  But  already  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  doctor  were  realized.  The  Jesuit  could  hardly  remain 
Standing  for  a  second;  he  fell  l)ack  into  a,gliair,,and  l^o^ked  jrt)  Dr^ 
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Baleinier  with  anguish,  whilst  his  breathing  became  more  and  more  dlf* 

fiCUit. 

The  doctor  said  to  himr  "Do  not  be  uneasy.  But  we  must  mak« 
haste.    Lean  upon  me  and  Father  d'Aigrigny." 

Aided  by  these  two  supporters,  Rodin  was  able  to  regain  the  bed. 
Once  there,  he  made  signs  that  they  should  bring  him  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  Then  he  continued  to  write  upon  his  knees,  pausing  from  time 
to  time,  to  breathe  with  great  difficult}'. 

"  Reverend  father,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier  to  D'Aigrigny,  "are  you  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  one  of  my  assistants  in  the  operation?  Have  you  that 
sort  of  courage?" 

"  No,"  said  the  reverend  father;  "  in  the  army,  I  could  never,  assist  at 
an  amputation.    Thesightof  blood  is  too  much  for  me." 
■     "There  will  be  no  blood,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  it  will  be  worse. 
Please  send  me  three  of  our  reverend  fathers  to  assist  me,  and  ask  Mr. 
Rousselet  to  bring  in  the  apparatus." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  went  out.  The  prelate  approached  the  doctor,  and 
whispered,  pointing  to  Rodin:     "  Is  he  out  of  danger?" 

"If  he  stand  the  operation— yes,  my  lord." 

"  Are  yoa  sure  that  he  will  stand  it?" 

"  To  him  I  should  say,  yes~io  you,  /  hope  so." 

"  And  were  he  to  die,  would  there  be  time  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  public,  with  a  certain  pomp,  which  always  causes  some  little 
delay?" 

"  His  agony  may  last,  my  lord — a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  It  is  short,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  that,"  said  the  prelate. 

And,  going  to  one  of  the  windows,  he  began  to  tap  with  Iris  fingers, on 
the  glass,  whilst  he  thought  of  the  effects  of  light,  in  the  event  of  Rodin's 
lyuig  in  state. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Rousselet  entered  with  a  large  square  box  under 
his  arm.  He  placed  it  on  the  drawers,  and  began  to  arrange  his  ap- 
paratus. :  ■,, 

"  How  many  have  you  prepared?"  saivi  the  doctor. 

"Six,  sir." 

"  Four  will  do,  but  it  is  well  to  be  fully  provided.  The  cotton  is  not 
too  thick?" 

"  Look,  sir." 

"  Very  eood." 

"  And  how  is  the  reverend  father?"  asked  the  pupil. 

"Hum— hum!"  answered  the  doctor  in  a  whisper.  "  The  chest  is  ter- 
ribly charged,  the  respiration  hissing,  the  voice  gone— still  there  Is  a 

"  All  my  fear  is,  sir,  that  the  reverend  father  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  dreadful  pain." 

"  It  is  another  chance,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  Ave  must  risk  all. 
Come,  my  dear  boy,  light  the  taper.     I  hear  our  assi.stants." 

And,  in  fact,  ju.stthen  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  the  room,  accouipa- 
nied  by  the  three  Jesuits,  who  in  the  morning  had  waliied  in  the  garden. 
The  two  old  men  with  their  rosy  clieeks,  and  the  young  one,  with  the  as- 
cetic countenance,  all  three  dressed  in  black,  with  their  square  caps  and 
white  bands,  appeared  perfectly  ready  to  assist  Dr.  Baleinier  In  his 
formidable  operation. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

TI!K   TOIJTORH. 

"Revbhend  fathers,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  gracJou^y,  to  his  turee 
aailHtiintrf,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  aid.  What  you  have  to  do  is 
very  .simple,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Ueaveu,  this  operation  will  save  the 
Ufe  of  our  dear  Father  Kodin." 
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The  three  black  gowns  cast  up  their  eyes  piously,  and  then  bowed  all 
together,  like  one  man. 

Rodin,  indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around  him,  aever  ceased  an 
instant  to  write  or  to  reflect.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
calmness,  he  felt  such  difficulty  in  breathing,  that  more  than  once  Dr. 
Baleinier  had  turned  round  uneasily,  as  he  heard  the  sort  of  stifled 
i-attling  in  the  throat  of  the  sick  man.  Making  a  sign  to  his  pupil,  ths 
Doctor  approached  Rodin,  and  said  to  him:  ''Come,  reveremi  father; 
this  is  the  great  moment.    Courage!" 

■  No  sign  of  alarm  was  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the  Jesuit.  His 
features  remained  impassible  as  those  of  a  corpse.  Only  his  little  rep- 
tile-eyes sparkled  still  more  brightly  in  their  dark  cavities.  For  a  mo- 
ment", he  looked  round  at  the  spectators  of  this  scene;  then,  taking  his 
pen  between  his  teeth,  he  folded  and  wafered  another  letter,  placed  it  on 
the  table  beside  the  bed,  and  made  a  sign  to  Dr.  Baleinier,  as  if  to  say: 
"I  am  ready." 

"You  must  take  off  your  flannel  waistcoat  and  your  shirt,  father." 
Rodin  hesitated  an  instant,  but  the  doctor  resumed:  "  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  father." 

Aided  by  Mr.  Baleinier,  Rodin  obeyed,  whilst  the  doctor  added,  no 
doubt  to  spare  his  modesty:  "  We  shall  only  require  the  chest,  right  and 
left,  my  dear  father." 

And  now  Rodin,  stretched  upon  his  back,  with  his  dirty  night- cap  still 
on  his  head,  exposed  the  fore-part  of  a  livid  trunk,  or  rather,  the  bony 
nage  of  a  skeleton,  for  the  shadows  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  encircled 
vhe  skin  with  deep,  black  lines.  As  for  the  arms,  they  resembled  bones 
twisted  with  cord,  and  covered  with  tanned  parchment. 

"Come,  Mr.  Rousselet,  the  apparatus!"  said  Dr.  Baleinier. 

Then,  addressing  the  three  Jesuits,  he  added:  "  Please  draw  near,  gen- 
tlemen; what  you  have  to  do  is  very  simple,  as  you  will  see." 

It  was  indeed  very  simple.  The  doctor  gave  to  each  of  his  four  assist- 
ants a  sort  of  little  steel  trivet,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
in  height;  the  circular  center  of  this  trivet  was  filled  with  cotton;  the 
instrument  was  held  in  the  left  hand  by  means  of  a  wooden  handle. 

In  the  right  hand,  each  assistant  held  a  little  tin  tube  about  eighteen 
inches  long;  at  one  end  was  an  opening,  to  receive  the  lips  of  the  op- 
erator, and  the  other  spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  cover  to  the  little 
trivet. 

These  preparations  had  nothing  alarming  in  them.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
and  the  prelate,  who  looked  on  from  a  little  distance,  could  not  under- 
stand how  this  operation  should  be  so  painful. 

They  soon  understood  it. 

Dr.  Baleinier,  having  thus  provided  his  four  assistants,  made  thera 
approach  Rodin,  whose  bed  had  been  rolled  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Two  of  them  were  placed  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  "set  light  to  the  cotton;  place 
the  lighted  part  on  the  skin  of  his  reverence,  by  means  of  the  trivet 
which  contains  the  wick;  cover  the  trivet  with  the  broad  part  of  the 
tube,  and  then  blow  through  the  other  end  to  keep  up  the  fii-e.  It  is 
very  simple,  as  you  see." 

It  was  in  fact  full  of  the  most  patriarchal  and  primitive  ingenuity. 
Four  lighted  cotton  wicks,  so  disposed  as  to  burn  very  slowly,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  two  sides  of  Rodin's  chest. 

This  is  vulgarly  called  tnoxas.  The  trick  is  done,  when  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin  has  been  burnt  slowly  through.  It  lasts  seven  or 
eight  minutes.     They  say,  that  an  amputation  is  nothing  to  it. 

Rodin  had  watched  the  preparations  with  intrepid  curiosity.  But,  at 
the  first  touch  of  the  slow  lires,  he  writhed  like  a  serpent,  without  being 
nble  tc)  utter  a  cry.    Evep  the  expreBSJoii  oi  pftm  W^^  depj^d  biig. 
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The  four  assistants,  being  disturbed  by  tlie  sudden  movement  of 
Rodin,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  again. 

"Courage,  my  dear  father!  offer  tliese  sufferings  to  the  Lord!"  said 
Dr.  Baleiuier,  in  a  sanctified  tone.  "I  told  you  the  operation  T^-ould  be 
very  painful;  but.  then  it  is  siilutary  in  proportion.  Come;  you  that 
have  shown  such  decisive  resolution,  do  not  fail  at  the  last  moment!" 

Rodin  had  closed  his  eyes,  conquered  by  the  first  agonic^;  of  pain.  He 
now  opened  them,  and  looked  at  the  doctor  as  if  ashamed  of  such  weak- 
ness. And  yet  on  the  sides  of  his  chest  were  four  large,  bleedin^ 
"wounds — so  violent  had  been  the  first  sivf/r. 

As  he  again  extended  hhnself  on  the  bed  of  torture,  Rodin  made  ft 
sign  that"  he  wished  to  write.  The  doctor  gave  him  the  pen,,  and  he 
■wrote  as  follows,  by  way  of  memorandum:  '*  It  is  better  not  to  lose  any 
time.  Inform  Baron  Tripeaud  of  the  warrant  issued  agaius ,  Leonard, 
so  that  he  may  be  on  his  guard."  ' 

Having  written  this  note,  the  Jesuit-gave  i,t  to  Dr.  Baleinier,  to  hand  it 
to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  was  as  much  amazed  as  the  doctor  and  the 
cardinal  at  such  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  such 
horrible  pain.  Kodin,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  reverend  father,  seemed 
to  wait  with  impatience  for  him  to  leave  the  room  to  execute  his  order.s. 
Guessing  the  thoughts  of  Rodin,  the  doctor  whispered  Father  d'Aigrig- 
ny, who  went  out. 

"Come,  reverend  father,"  said  the  doctor;  "we  must  begin  again. 
This  time  do  not  move." 

Rodin  did  not  answer,  but  clasped  his  hands  over  his  head,  closed  his 
€yes,  and  presented  his  chest. 

It  was  a  strange,  lugubrious,  almost  fantastic  spectacle.  The  three 
priests,  in  their  long  black  gowns,  leaned  over  this  body,  which  almost 
resembled  a  corpse,  and  blowing  through  their  tubes  into  the  chest  of 
the  patient,  seemed  as  if  pumping  up  his  blood  by  some  magic  charm. 

A  sickening  odor  of  burnt  flesh  be.iran  to  spread  through  the  silent 
chaml)cr,  and  eacn  ii.ssistant  licarl  a  slight  crackling  beneath  the  smok- 
ing trSvet;  it  was  the  skin  of  Rodin  giving  way  to  the  action  of  the  lire, 
and  splitting  open  in  four  different  parts  of  his  chest.  ; 

The  sweat  poured  from  his  livid  face,  which  'it  made  to  shine;  a  few 
locks  of  his  gray  hair  stood  up  stiff  and  moist  from  his  temples.  Some- 
times the  spasms  were  so  violent  that  the  veins  swelled  on  his  stiffened 
arms,  and  were  stretched  like  cords  ready  to  break. 

Enduring  this  frightful  torture  with  so  much  intrepid  resignation,  aa 
the  .savage  whose  glory  consists  in  despi.sing  pain,  Rodin  gathered  hia 
strength  and  courage  from  the  hope — we  had  almost  said  tiic  certainty 
— of  life.  Such  was  the  bidld  oi  this  diuinil(\s«  eharactcr,  such  the  energy 
of  this  powerful  mind,  that,  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  torments,  his 
one  fixed  idea  never  left  him.  During  the  rare  intervals  of  suffering — 
for  pain  is  equal  even  at  this  def,'re(!  (if  intensity — Rodin  still  thought  of 
the  Reimepont  inheritance,  and  calculate'd  his  chances  arid  combined  his 
measures,  feeling  that  he  had  not  a  minute  to  lose. 

Dr.  Baleinier  watched  him  with  extreme  attention,  waiting  for  the 
effects  of  the  reaction  of  the  pain  upon  the  patient,  who  seemed  already 
to  Vjreathe  with  lubs  difiicuity. 

Suddenly,  Rodin  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  as  if  struck  with 
sonic  new  idea',  and,  turning  his  head  toward  Mr.  Baleinier,  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  susjitMid  the  operation. 

"  1  must  tell  you,  revorcnd  father,"  an.swered  the  doctor,  "that  it  is 
not  half  finished,  and,  if  wo  leave  oft,  the  renewal  will  be  more  paiti- 

f,,i — ).  •  ..■■...      •' ;  ■  ■ 

KodIn  made  a  sign  that  he  did  not  care;  rthdfhat'he  wanted  to  write, 
"Goiitlemi-n,  stof)  a  moment,"  stt'1  Dr.  Bal^imer;  "  kv'cp  down  your 

nwjo'i'\  bqi  do  not  blow  the  flre," 
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So  the  fire  was  to  burn  slowly,  inetead  of  fiercely,  but  still  upon  the 
akin  of  the  piilient. 

In  spite  of  this  pain,  less  horrible,  bnt  still  sharp  and  biting,  Rodin, 
stretched  upon  his  bade,  began  to  write,  holding  the  paper  above  his 
head. 

On  the  first  sheet  he  traced  some  alphabetic  sijjns,  part  of  a  cipher 
known  to  himself  alone.  In  the  midst  of  the  torture,  a  luminous  idea 
had  crossed  his  mind;  fearful  of  forgetting  it  amidst  his  sufferings,  he 
now  took  note  of  it.     On  another  paper  he  wrote  the  following,  which 

was  instantly  delivered  to  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "Send  B immediately 

to  Farin.i^iiea,  for  the  report  of  the  last  few  days  with  regard  to  Djalma, 
and  let  B bring  it  on  the  instant." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  went  out  to  execute  this  new  order.  The  catdinal 
approached  a  little  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the  operation,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  bad  odor  of  the  room,  he  took  delight  in  seeing  the  Jesuit  half- 
roasted,  having  long  cherished  against  him  the  rancor  of  an  Italian 
priest. 

"Come,  reverend  father,"  said  the  doctor  to  Rodin,  "continue  to  be  as 
admirably  courageous,  and  your  chest  will  free  itself.  You  have  still 
a  bitter  moment  to  go  through — and  then  I  have  good  hope." 

The  patient  resumed  his  former  position.  The  moment  Father  d'/.i- 
prigny  returned,  Rodin  questioned  him  with  a  look,  to  which  the  revertn>i. 
father  replied  by  an  aflSrniative  gesture. 

At  a  .sign  from  the  doctor,  the  four  assistants  began  to  blow  througli. 
the  tubes  with  all  their  might.  This  increase  of  torture  was  so  horrible, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  self-control,  Rodin  gnashed  his  teeth,  .started  con- 
vulsively, and  so  expanded  his  palpitating  chest,  that,  after  a  violent 
spasm,  there  rose  from  his  throat  and  lungs  a  cry  of  terrific  pain — but 
free,  loud,  sonorous. 

"  The  chest  is  free!"  cried  the  doctor  in  triumph.  "  The  lungs  have 
play — the  voice  return.s — he  is  saved!  Blow,  gentlemen,  blow;  and  you, 
my  reverend  father,  crj'  out  as  much  as  you  please;  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  hear  you,  and  it  will  give  you  relief.  Cotu-age!  I  answer  for  the  result. 
It  is  a  wonderful  cure.     I  will  publish  it  by  sound  of  trumpet." 

"Allow  me,  doctor,"  whispered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  he  approached 
Mr.  Baleinier,  "the  cardinal  can  witness  that  I  claimed  beforehand  the 
publication  of  this  affair — as  a  miracidow;  fact." 

"Let  it  be  miraculous,  then,"  answered  Dr.  Baleinier,  dryly — for  he 
set  some  value  on  his  own  work. 

On  hearing  he  was  saved,  Rodin,  though  his  sufferings  were  perhaps 
worse  than  ever,  for  the  fire  had  now  reached  the  inner  coat  of  the  skin, 
assumed  almost  an  infernal  beauty.  Through  the  painful  contraction  of 
his  features  shone  the  pride  of  savage  triumph;  the  monster  felt  that  he 
was  becoming  once  more  strong  and  powerful,  and  he  seemed  consciou.'S 
of  the  evils  that  his  fatal  resmTection  was  to  cause.  And  so,  still  writh- 
ing beneath  the  flames,  he  pronounced  these  words,  the  first  that  strug- 
gled from  his  chest:  "I  told  you  I  should  live!" 

"  You  told  us  true,"  cried  the  doctor,  feeling  his  pulse;  "the  circula- 
tion is  now  full  and  regular,  the  lungs  are  free.  The  reaction  is  com- 
plete.   You  are  saved. " 

At  this  moment  the  last  shreds  of  cotton  had  burnt  out.  The  trivets 
were  withdrawn,  and  on  the  skeleton  trunk  of  Rodin  were  seen  four  large, 
round  burns.  The  skin  still  smoked,  and  the  raw  flesh  was  visible  be- 
neath. In  one  of  his  sudden  movements  a  trivet  had  been  displaced,  and 
one  of  these  burns  was  larger  than  the  others,  presenting,  as.it  were,  to 
the  eye,  a  double  circle. 

Rodin  looked  down  upon  his  wounds.  After  some  seconds  of  silent 
contemplation,  a  strange  smile  curled  his  lip.-  Without  changing  his 
position}  he  glanced  st  Fftther  (^'Azprrigcy  With  aa  expression,  impossiblp 
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to  describe,  and  said  to  him  as  he  slowly  counted  the  wounds,  touching 
them  with  his  flat  and  dirty  nail: 

"Father  d'Aigrigny,  what  an  omen! — Look  here!  one  Rennepont — two 
Renneponts — three  Renneponts — four  Renneponts — where  is  then  the 
fifth? — Ah!  here — this  wound  will  count  for  two.  They  are  twins."*  And 
he  gave  a  little  dry,  bitter  laugh. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  cardinal,  and  Dr.  Baleinier  alone  understood 
the  sense  of  these  mysterious  and  fatal  words,  which  Rodin  soon  com- 
pleted by  a  terrible  allusion,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  prophetic  voice  and 
almost  inspired  air: 

"  Yes,  I  say  it.  The  impious  race  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  like  th« 
fragments  of  this  poor  flesh.  I  say  it,  and  it  will  be  so.  I  said  I  would 
'  live,  and  I  do  livel" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

VICE     AND     VIRTDB. 

Two  days  have  elapsed  since  Rodin  was  miraculously  restored  to  life. 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  house  in  the  Rue  Clovis,  where 
the  reverend  father  had  an  apartment,  and  where  also  was  the  lodging 
of  Philemon,  inhabited  by  Rose- Pompon. 

It  is  about  three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  A  bright  ray  of  light  pene- 
trating through  a  round  hole  in  the  door  of  Mother  Arsene's  subterrane- 
fius  shops  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  this  species  of 
•avern. 

The  ray  streams  full  upon  a  melancholy  object.  In  the  midst  of 
fagots  and  faded  vegetables,  and  close  to  a  great  heap  of  charcoal,  stands 
a  wretched  bed;  beneath  the  sheet  which  covers  it  can  be  traced  the  stiff 
and  angular  proportions  ot  a  corpse. 

It  Is  the  body  of  Mother  Arsene  herself,  who  died  the  day  before  yes- 
terday of  the  cholera.  The  burials  have  been  so  numerous  that  there 
has  been  no  time  to  remove  her  remains. 

The  Rue  Clovis  is  almost  deserted.  A  mournful  silence  reisrns  without, 
often  broken  by  the  sharp  whistling  of  the  north  wind.  Between  the 
squalls  one  hears  a  sort  of  pattering.  It  is  the  noise  of  the  large  rats, 
passing  to  and  fro  across  the  heap  of  charcoal. 

Suddenly,  another  sound  is  heard,  and  these  unclean  animals  fly  to 
hide  themselves  m  their  holes.  Some  one  is  trying  to  force  open  the 
door,  which  communicates  between  the  shop  and  the  passage.  It  offers 
but  little  resistance,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  worn- out  lock  gives  way, 
and  a  woman  enters.  For  a  short  time,  she  stands  motionless  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  damp  and  icy  cave. 

After  a  minute's  hesitation,  the  woman  advances,  and  the  ray  of  light 
illumines  ihe  features  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal.  Slowly  she  approaches 
the  funereal  couch. 

Since  the  death  of  Jacques,  the  alteration  in  the  countenance  of 
Cephyso  had  gone  on  increasing.  Fearfully  pale,  with  her  fine  black 
hair  in  disorder,  her  lej^rs  and  feet  naked,  she  was  barely  covered  with  an 
old  patched  petticoat  and  a  very  ragged  handkerchief. 

When  she  came  near  the  bed,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  cast  a  glance  of 
almost  savage  assiirajic«5  at  the  shroud.  Suddenly  she  drew  back,  with  a 
low  cry  of  involuntary  terror.  The  sheet  moved  with  a  rapid  undula- 
tion, extending  from  th«  feet  to  the  head  of  the  corpse.  But  soon  the 
nieht  of  a  rat,  (lying  along  the  side  of  the  worm-eaten  bedstead,  ex- 
plained the  movement  of  the  shroud.  Recovering  from  her  fright,  Ce- 
fthyae  began  to  look  for  several  thiiurs,  and  collected  them  in  baste,  M 
hough  she  dreaded  to  \tf  surprised  in  the  miserable  shop. 

•Jacques  Rennepont  )>eing  dead,  and  Gabriel  out  of  the  field,  in  oon- 
opquence  of  his  donation, ,  there  roitmidcd  onlv  five  persons  of  tUc  ((Uar 
iij—ffiw  and  Blanche,  \\-  i«lou^  AUrictuiA  Oiui  Ml,  Uaxdy, 
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First,  she  seized  a  basket,  and  filled  it  with  charcoal;  then,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  she  discovered  in  a  corner  an  earthen  pot,  which  she 
took  with  a  burst  of  ominous  joy. 

"  It  is  not  all,  it  is  not  all,"  said  Cephyse,  as  she  continued  to  search 
with  an  unquiet  air. 

At  last  she  perceived  near  the  stove  a  little  tin  box,  containing  flint, 
steel,  and  matches.  She  placed  these  articles  on  the  top  of  the  basket, 
and  took  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  earthen  pot  in  the  other. 

As  she  passed  near  the  corpse  of  the  poor  charcoal-dealer,  Cephyse 
said,  with  a  strange  smile:  "  I  rob  you,  poor  Mother  Arsene,  but  my 
theft  will  not  do  me  much  good." 

Cephyse  left  the  shop,  reclosed  the  door  as  well  as  she  could,  went  up 
the  passage,  and  crossed  the  little  courtyard,  which  separatee'  tiie  front 
of  the  building  from  that  part  in  which  Rodin  had  lodged. 

With  the  exception  of  the  windows  of  Philemon's  apartment,  where 
Rose-Pompon  had  so  often  sat  perched  like  a  bird,  warbling  her  Berau- 
ger,  the  other  windows  of  the  house  were  open.  There  had  been  deaths 
on  the  first  and  second  floor,  and,  like  many  others,  they  were  waiting  for 
the  cart  piled  up  with  cofiins. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal  gained  the  stairs,  which  led  to  the  chambers 
formerly  occupied  by  Rodin.  Arrived  at  the  landing-place,  she  ascended 
another  ruinous  staircase,  steep  as  a  ladder,  and  with  nothing  but  an  old 
rope  for  a  rail.  She  at  length  reached  the  half- rotten  door  of  a  garret, 
situated  in  the  roof. 

The  house  was  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that,  in  many  places,  the 
roof  gave  admission  to  the  rain,  and  allowed  it  to  penetrate  into  this  cell, 
which  was  not  above  ten  feet  square,  and  lighted  by  an  attic  window. 
All  the  furniture  consisted  of  an  old  straw  mattress,  laid  upon  the  ground, 
with  the  straw  peeping  out  from  a  rent  in  itp  cover;  a  small  earthenware 
pitpher,  with  the  spout  broken,  and  containing  a  little  water,  stood  by 
the  side  of  this  couch. 

La  Mayeux,  dressed  in  rags,  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  mattress, 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  concealed  in  her  thin,  white 
hands.  When  Cephyse  entered  the  room,  the  adopted  sister  of  Agricola 
raised  her  head;  her  pale,  mild  face  seemed  thinner  than  ever,  hollow 
with  suffering,  grief,  misery;  her  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  were  fixed  on 
her  sister  with  an  expression  of  mournful  tenderness. 

"I  have  what  we  want,  sister,"  said  Cephyse,  in  a  low,  deep  voice; 
"  in  this  basket,  there  is  wherewith  to  finish  our  misery." 

Then,  showing  to  La  Mayeux  the  articles  she  had  just  placed  on  the 
floor,  she  added:  "  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  been  a  thief.  It 
made  me  ashamed  and  frightened;  I  was  never  intended  for  that  or 
worse.    It  is  a  pity,"  added  she  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  La  Mayeux  said  to  her  sister,  in  a  heart-rend- 
ing tone:  "  Cephyse — my  dear  Cephyse— are  you  quite  determined  to 
die?" 

"  How  should  I  hesitate?"  answered  Cephyse,  in  a  firm  voice.  "  Come, 
sister,  let  us  once  more  make  our  reckoning.  If  even  I  could  forget  my 
shame,  and  the  contempt  of  Jacques  in  his  last  moments,  what  would 
remain  to  me?  Two  courses  only:  first,  to  be  honest,  and  work  for  my 
living.  But  you  know,  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  will  in  the  world,  work 
will  often  fail,  as  it  has  failed  for  the  last  few  days,  and.  even  when  I 
got  it,  I  must  live  on  four  to  five  francs  a  week.  Live:  that  is  to  say, 
die  by  inches — I  know  that  already,  and  I  prefer  dying  at  once.  The 
other  course  would  be  to  live  a  life  of  infamy — and  "that  I  will  not  do. 
Frankly,  sister — between  frightful  misery,  infamy,  or  deat'j,  can  the 
choice  be  doubtful?    Answer  me!" 

Then,  without  giving  La  Mayeux  time  to  speak,  Cephyse  added,  in  an 
abrupt  tone:  "  Besides,  what  is  the  good  of  discussing  it?  I  have  mad* 
up  my  mind,  and  aotbing  shall  prevent  my  purpose— since  all  that  ypa. 
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dear-si&ter,  could  obtain  from  me,  was  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  to  see  it 
the  cholera  would  not  save  us  the  trouble.  To  please  you,  t  consented; 
the  cholera  has  come,  killed  every  one  in  the  house,  and  left  us.  Ton 
see,  it  is  better  to  do  one's  own  business,"  added  she,  again  smiling  bit- 
terly. Then  she  resumed:  "Besides,  dear  sister,  you  also  wish  to  finish 
■with  life." 

"  It  is  true,  Cephyse,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  who  seemed  very  much 
depressed:  "  but,  alone — one  has  only  to  answer  for  oneself — and  to  die 
with  you,"  added  she  shuddering,  "appears  like  being  an  accomplice  in 
your  death." 

"  Do  you  wish  then  to  make  an  end  of  it^-I  in  one  place — ^you  in  an- 
other?— that  would  be  agreeable!"  said  Cephyse,  displaying  in  that  ter- 
rible moment  the  sort  of  bitter  and  despairing  irony,  which  is  more  fre- 
quent, than  may  be  imagined  in  the  midst  of  mortal  anguish. 

"  Oh!  no,  no,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm;  "  not  alone — I  will  not  die 
alone." 

"  Do  you  not  see,  dear  sister,  we  are  right  not  to  part?  and  yet," 
added  Cephyse,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  "  my  heart  almost  breaks  some- 
times, to  think  that  you  will  die  like  me!" 

"  How  selfish!"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  faint  smile.  "What  teasons 
have  I  to  love  life?     What  void  shall  I  leave  behind  me?" 

"  But  you  are  a  martyr,  sister,"  resumed  Cephyse.  "  The  priests  talk 
of  .saints!  Is  there  one  of  them  so  good  as  you?  And  yet  you  are  about 
to  die  like  me — like  me,  who  have  always  been  idle,  careless,  sinful — 
whilst  you  were  so  industrious,  so  devoted  to  all  who  suffered !  What 
should  I  say?  you  were  an  angel  on  the  earth;  and  you  will  die  like  me, 
who  have  fallen  as  low  as  a  woman  can  fall,"  added  the  unfortunate 
creature,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

"It  is  strange,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  thoughtfully.  "Starting  from 
the  same  point,  we  have  followed  different  roads,  and  yet  we  have 
reached  the  same  goal — disgust  of  life.  For  you,  my  poor  sister'  but  a 
few  days  agoj  life  was  so  fair,  so  full  of  pleasure  and  youth;  and  now,  it 
is  equally  heavy  with  us  both.  After  all,  I  have  accomplished  to  the  end 
what  was  my  duty,"  added  La  Mayeux,  mildly.  "  Agricola  no  longer 
needs  me.  He  is  married;  he  loves,  and  is  beloved;  his  happiness  is 
secured.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\'ille  wants  for  nothing.  Fair,  rich, 
prosperous — what  could  a  poor  creature  like  myself  do  for  her?  Those 
who  have  been  kind  to  me  are  happy.  What  prevents  that  I  should  now 
go  to  my  rest?    I  am  so  weary!" 

"  Poor  sister!"  said  Cephyse,  with  totiching  emotion.,  which  seemed  to 
expand  her  contracted  features;  "when  I  think,  that,  without  informing 
me,  and  in  spite  of  your  resolution  never  to  see  that  generous  young 
lady,  who  protected  you,  you  yet  had  the  courage  to  drag  yourself  to  her 
hou.se;  dying  with  fatigue  and  want,  to  trj'  to  interest  her  in  my  fate — 
yes,  dying — for  your  strength  failed  in  the  Chanips-Elysecs." 

"  And  wlicn  I  was  able  to  reach  tht;  hotel.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
was  unfortunately  absent— very  unfortunately!"  repeated  La  Mayeux, 
as  she  looked  at  Cephyse  with  anguish;  "  for,  the  next  day,  seeing  that 
our  last  resource  Jiad  failed  us,  thinking  more  <5f  me  than  of  yourself, 
and  determined  at^ny  price  to  procure  us  bread " 

La  Mayeux  could 'not  finish.  She  buried  her  face  In  her  hands,  and 
shuddered. 

"Well!  I  did  as  so  many  other  unfortunate  women  have  done  when 
work  fails  or  wages  do  not  sufllce,  luid  hunger  beoomts  too  pressing," 
replied  Cephyse,  in. a  broken  voic<^;  "only  that,  unlike  so  many  others, 
In-stead  of  living  on  my  shame,  I  shall  die  of  It." 

"  Alas!  this  terrible  shame,  whieli  kills  you,  my  poor  Cephyse,  hecaube 
you  have  a  htiurt,  would  have  been  averted  had  I  seen  Mademoiselle.de 
Cardoville,  or  had  she  but  answered  the  letter,  which  1  a.sked  iNvrb  to 
T^te  to  her  ut  the  porter's  lodge.    But  her  silence  proves  to  me  that  sho 
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fe  justly  hnrt  at.  my  abrupt  departitre  from  her  house.  I  can  understand 
it;  she  believes  me  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude — for  she  must  hare 
been  greatly  offended,  not  to  have  deigned  to  answer  me — and  therefor© 
I  had  not  tho  courage  to  write  a  second  time.  It  would  have  been  use- 
less. I  am  sure;  for,  good  and  just  as  she  is,  her  refusals  are  inexorabla 
when  she  believes  them  deserved.  And  besides,  for  what  purpose?  It 
was  too  late.     You  had  resolved  to  die!" 

"Ob.  yes!  quite  resolved;  for  my  infamy  was  gnawing  at  my  heart. 
Jacques'  had  died  in  my  arms  despising  me — and  I  loved  him,  you  see, 
sister!"  added  Cephyse,  with  passionate  enthusiasm;  "I  loved  him  as 
we  love  only  once  in  life!" 

"  Let  our  fate  be  accomplished,  then!"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  pensive 
air. 

"  But  you  have  never  told  me,  sister,  the  cause  of  your  departure 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's,"  resumed  Cephyse,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"It  will  be  the  only  secret  that  I  shall  take  with  me,  dear  Cephyse," 
said  La  Mayeux,  casting  down  her  eyes.  And  she  thought,  with  bitter 
joy,  that  she  would  soon  be  delivered  from  the  fear  which  had  poisoned 
the  last  days  of  her  sad  life — tJiefear  of  meeting  Agrkola,  informed  of  the 
Jatal  and  ridiculous  love  she  felt  for  him. 

For  it  must  be  said,  this  fatal  and  despairing  love  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  s^^icide  of  the  unfortunate  creature.  Since  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  journal,  she  believed  that  the  smith  knew  the  melancholy 
secret  contained  in  its  sad  pages.  She  doubted  not  the  generosity  and 
good  heart  of  Agricola;  but  she  had  such  doubts  of  herself,  she  was  so 
ashamed  of  this  passion,  however  pure  and  noble,  that,  even  in  the 
extremity  to  which  Cephyse  and  herself  were  reduced— wanting  work, 
wanting  "bread — no  power  on  earth  could  have  induced  her  to  meet  tha 
glance  of  Agricola  in  an  attempt  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 

Doubtless  La  Mayeux  would  have  taken  another  view  of  the  subject, 
if  her' mind  had  not  been  obscured  by  that  sort  of  dizziness,  to  which 
the  firmest  characters  are  exposed  when  their  misfortunes  surpass  all 
bounds.  Misery,  hunger,  the  influence,  almost  contagions  in  such  a  mo- 
ment, of  the  suicidal  ideas  of  Cephyse,  and  weariness  of  a  life  so  long 
devoted  to  pain  and  mortification,  gave  the  last  blow  to  La  Mayeux's 
reason.  After  long  struggling  against  the  fatal  design  of  her  sister,  the 
poor,  dejected,  broken-hearted  ci'eature  finished  by  determining  to  share 
the  fate  of  Cephyse,  and  to  seek  in  death  the  close  of  so  many  evils. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking,  sister?"  said  Cephyse,  astonished  at  the 
long  silence  of  La  Mayeux. 

The  latter  replied,  trembling:  "  I  think  of  that  which  made  me  leave 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  so  abruptly  and  appear  so  ungrateful  in  her 
eyes.  May  the  fatality  which  drove  me  from  her  house  have  made  no 
other  victirasi  may  my  devoted  service,  however  obscure  and  power- 
k'ss,  never  be  missed  by  her,  who  extended  her  noble  hand  to  the  poor 
seamstress,  and  deigned  to  call  me  sister  J  May  she  be  happy!  oh!  ever 
happy!"  said  La  Mayeux,  clasping  her  hands  with  the  ardor  of  a  sincere 
invocation. 

"  That  is  noble,  sister — such  a  wish  in  such  a  moment!"  said  Cephyse. 

"  Oh,  it  is  this,"  answered  La  Maj'eux,  with  energy.  "  I  loved,  I  ad- 
mired that  marvel  of  genius,  and  heart,  and  ideal  beauty — I  viewed  her 
with  pious  respect — for  never  was  the  power  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in 
a  more  adorable  and  purer  creation.  At  least,  one  of  my  last  thoughts 
will  have  been  of  her." 

"Yes;  you  will  have  loved  and  respected  your  generous  patroness  to 
the  last." 

"  To  the  last!"  said  La  Mayeux,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  It  is  true 
—you  are  right— it  will  soon  be  the  last !    In  a  few  moments  all  will  bf 
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finiehed,,  See  iiow  calmly  we  can  talk  of  that  which  frightens  so  ma,nf 
others!" 

"  Sister,  we  are  calm,  because  we  are  resolved." 

"Quite  resolved,  Cephyse?"  said  LaMayeux,  casting  once  more  a  deep 
and  penetrating  glance  upon  her  sister. 

"  Oh.  yes!  if  you  are  only  as  determined  as  I  am." 

"Be  satisfied!  if  I  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  final  moment,"  an- 
swered La  Mayeux,  "  it  is  that  I  wished  to  give  you  time  to  reflect.    As 

for  me "    La  Mayeux  did  not  finish,  but  she  shook  her  head  with  an 

air  of  the  utmost  despondency. 

"  Well,  sister!  let  us  kiss  each  other,"  said  Cephyse;  "and  courage!'* 

La  Mayeux  rose,  and  threw  herself  iinto  her  sister's  arms.  They  held 
one  another  fast  in  a  long  embrace.  There  followed  a  few  seconds  of 
deep  and  solemn  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  the  two  sisters, 
for  now  they  had  begun  to  weep. 

"  Oh,  God!  to  love  each  other  so,  and  to  part  forever!"  said  Cephyse. 
*' It  is  a  cruel  fate." 

"  To  part?"  cried  La  Mayeux,  and  her  pale,  mild  countenance,  bathed 
In  tears,  was  suddenly  illumined  with  a  ray  of  divine  hope;  "to  part, 
sister?  oh,  no!  What  makes  me  so  calm,  is  the  deep  and  certain  expec- 
tation which  I  feel  here  at  my  heart,  of  that  better  world  where  a  better 
life  awaits  us.  God,  so  great,  so  merciful,  so  prodigal  of  good,  cannot 
destine  his  creatures  to  be  forever  miserable.  Selfish  men  may  pervert 
his  benevolent  designs,  and  reduce  their  brethren  to  a  state  of  suffering 
and  despair.  Let  us  pity  the  wicked,  and  leave  them!  Come  up  on  high, 
sister;  men  are  nothing  there,  and  God  is  all.  We  shall  do  well  there. 
Let  us  depart— for  it  is  late." 

So  saying,  La  Mayeux  pointed  to  the  ruddy  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 
which  began  to  shine  upon  the  window. 

Carried  away  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  her  sister,  whose  counte- 
nance, transfigured  as  it  were  by  the  hope  of  an  approaching  deliverance, 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  reflected  sunset,  Cephyse  took  the  two  hands  of 
La  Mayeux,  and,  looking  at  her  with  deep  emotion,  exclaimed:  "  Oh, 
sister!  how  beautiful  thou  art  just  now!" 

"  Then  my  beauty  comes  rather  late  in  the  day,"  said  La  Maj^a>ii, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"  No,  sister;  for  you  appear  so  happy  that  the  last  scruples  I  had  upon 
your  account  are  quite  gone." 

"  Then  let  us  make  "haste,"  said  La  Mayeux,  as  she  pointed  to  the 
chafing-dish. 

"Be  satisfied,  sister— it  will  not  be  long,"  said  Cephyse.  And  she  took 
the  chafing-(lish  full  of  charcoal,  which  she  had  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
garret,  and  brought  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  nuuiage  it?"  asked  La  Mayeux,  approaching. 

"Oh!  it  is  very  simple,"  answered  Cephyse;  "we  have  only  to  close 
door  and  window,  and  liglit  the  charcoal." 

"  Yfss,  sister;  but  I  tliiuk  I  have  heard  that  every  opening  must  b« 
well  stopped,  so  as  to  admit  no  cun-ent  of  air." 

"You  arc  riglit,  and  the  door  shuts  .so  badly." 

"And  look  at  the  holes  in  the  roof." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  sLster?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  La  Mayeux.  "The  straw  of  our  mattress,  well 
twisted,  will  answer  every  purpose." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Cephyso.  "We  will  keep  a  little  to  light  our 
fire,  and  with  the  rest  we  will  slop  up  all  the  crevices  in  the  roof,  and 
ma,\ii>pa(Ui  for  our  doors  and  windows." 

Then,  smiling  with  that  bittor  irony,  so  frequent,  we  repeat,  In  the 
mo«t  Kloomy  monuiits,  Cephyse  added:  "  I  say,  sioterl  pads  at  our  doors 
and  window's,  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  i«^wb«t  a  lujuryl  W©  W© 
US  4^Iicaie  as  rJ<;h  pcppltti" 
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"  At  such  a  time,  we  may  as  well  try  to  make  ourselves  a  little  com< 
fortable,"  said  La  Mayeux,  trying  to  jest  like  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

And  with  incredible  coolness,  the  two  sisters  began  to  twist  the  straw 
into  a  kind  of  pad,  small  enough  to  be  stuffed  into  the  cracks  of  tho 
door,  and  also  constructed  large  plugs,  destined  to  stop  up  the  crevicea 
in  the  roof. 

Whilst  this  mournful  occupation  lasted,  there  was  no  departure  from 
tlij  -aim  and  sad  resignation  of  the  two  unfortunate  creatures. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SUICIDE. 

Cbphtse  and  La  Mayeux  continued  with  calmness  the  preparations 
for  their  death. 

Alas !  how  many  poor  young  girls,  like  these  two  sisters,  hare  been, 
and  will  be  fatally  driven  to  seek  in  suicide  a  refuge  from  despair,  from 
infamy,  or  from  a  too  miserable  existence! 

And  upon  society  will  rest  the  terrible  responsibility  of  these  sad 
deaths,  so  long  as  thousands  of  human  creatures,  unable  to  live  upon 
the  mockery  of  wages  granted  to  their  labor,  have  to  choose  between 
these  three  gulfs  of  shame  and  woe: 

A  life  of  enervating  toil  and  mortal  privations,  the  cause  of  a  prem- 
ature death: 

Prostitution,  which  kills  also,  but  slowly — by  contempt,  brutality,  and 
uncleanness: 

Suicide — which  kills  at  once. 

Cephyse  and  La  Mayeux  were  the  moral  symbols  of  two  portions  of 
the  working-classes  amongst  women. 

The  one  set,  like  La  Mayeux,  good,  industrious,  indefatigable,  struggle 
with  admirable  energy  and  perseverance  against  evil  temptations,  again.st 
the  mortal  fatigue  of  labor  above  their  strength,  against  frightful  misery. 
Humble,  gentle,  resigned,  they  go  on— gootl  and  valiant  creatures! — they 
go  on  as  long  as  they  are  able,  however  weak,  languishing,  and  in  pain — 
for  they  are  almost  always  cold  and  hungry,  and  scarcely  know  what  it  la 
to  enjoy  rest,  light,  or  air. 

They  go  on  bravely  to  the  last — that  is,  until  W(  rn  out  with  toil,  under- 
minea  by  a  destructive  poverty,  their  strength  fails  them  altogether. 
Then,  almost  always  attacked  by  maladies  of  exhaustion,  the  greater 
number  die  painfully  in  the  hospital,  and  their  bodies  supply  the  dis- 
secting-room— made  the  most  of  in  life  and  death — useful  at  all  times  to 
others.     Popr  women!    Blessed  martyrs! 

Others,  less  patient,  set  fire  to  a  little  charcoal,  and,  very  weary,  as  La 
I  Mayeux  said — oh!  very  weary  of  this  dull,  cheerless  life,  without  joys, 
without  memories,  without  hope — repose  at  last,  and  sleep  the  eternal 
sleep,  without  even  cursing  that  world  which  left  them  only  the  choice 
of  suicide. 

Yes,  the  choice  of  suicide — for  without  speaking  of  those  employments, 
which  periodically  decimate  the  working-classes  by  their  mortal  un- 
heAlthiness,  misery,  in  a  given  time,  kills  as  surely  as  suffocation. 

Othei  women,  on  the  contrary,  endowed  like  Cephyse,  with  a  lively 
and  ardent  organization,  with  rich  and  warm  blood,  and  pressing  de- 
sires, cannot  resign  themselves  to  live  upon  wages  which  do  not  even 
give  them  food  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  As  for  amusements, 
however  humble — as  for  dress,  not  gay,  but  only  clean  and  decent,  wants 
as  imperious  in  the  majority  of  the  sex  as  food  itself — they  must  not  even 
think  of  them. 

What  happens? 

A  lover  makes  his  appearance.  He  talks  of  amusements,  of  dances,  of 
excursions  in  the  country,  to  an  unfortunate  girl,  full  of  the  instincts  ot 
youth,  and  nailed  to  her  chair  eighteen  boiirs  a  day,  in  some  dark,  on* 
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nealthy  hole;  the  tempter  talks  of  new  and  elegant  dresses,  and  the  oM 
gown,  which  covers  the  poor  seamstress,  hardly  keeps  her  from  the  cold; 
he  talks  of  delicate  fare,  and  the  dry  bread  she  eats  is  not  even  f  \iough 
to  satisfy  her  cravings. 

Then  she  yields  to  offers,  which  to  her  seem  quite  irresistible. 

And  then  comes  the  neglect  and  desertion  of  the  lover.  But  the 
habit  of  idleness  has  been  acquired,  the  fear  of  misery  has  increased  with 
the  taste  of  some  of  the  refinements  of  life.  Even  incessant  labor  would 
no  longer  suffice  for  the  most  ordinary  wants — and  then  through  weak- 
ness, fear,  recklessness,  one  more  step  is  taken  in  vice — the  victims  fall 
into  the  deepest  abyss  of  infamy — and  some,  as  Cephyse  said,  "live  upon 
infamy,  and  some  die  of  it." 

When  they  die  like  Gephyse,  ought  we  most  to  pity  or  to  blame  them? 

Does  not  society  lose  its  right  to  blame,  when  human  creatures,  who 
are  naturally  honest  and  industrious,  cannot  obtain  (in  return  for  con- 
stant toil)  shelter,  and  clothes,  and  food,  a  few  days  of  rest,  and  the 
means  of  improving  their  minds?  For,  in  exchange  for  labor  and  probity, 
they  are  entitled  to  food  both  of  soul  and  body. 

Yes;  a  selfish  and  heartless  society  is  responsible  for  the  many  vices, 
the  many  bad  actions  which  spring  from  the  same  root:  The  material 
imnossibility  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Yes,  we  repeat  it;  fearful  is  the  number  of  women,  who  have  no  choice 
between  misery — prostitution — suicide. 

And  we  say  again,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  heard,  that  all  this  arises 
from  the  insufflciency  of  wages — not  that  the  employers  of  these  poor 
creatures  arc  generally  harsh  and  unjust,  but  that,  suffering  cruelly 
themselves  from  the  continual  reactions  of  a  lawless  competitHon, 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  an  implacable  commercial  and  moneyed 
interest — a  state  of  things  kept  up  and  imposed  upon  nations,  by  the 
inertness,  the  cupidity,  or  other  evil  designs  of  those  who  govern — they 
are  forced  constantly  to  diminish  their  wages,  in  order  to  avoid  complete 
ruin. 

And  are  all  these  deplorable  misfortunes  at  least  alleviated  by  the  dis- 
tant hope  of  a  better  future?     Alas!  we  dare  not  think  it. 

Let  a  sincere  man,  witliont  bitt(>rness,  passion,  or  violence,  but  with 
his  heart  wrung  by  the  sight  of  .so  many  miseries,  come  forward,  and 
Bimply  ask  this  question  of  our  legislators:  It  results  from  evident, 
proved,  undeniable  facts,  that  thousands  of  women  are  obliged  to  live 
In  Paris  upon  five  francos  a  wickk  at  most — understand  me  clearly,  iuve 
FRANCS  A  WEEK,  to  lodge,  clothc,  waim,  feed  themselves.  And  many  of 
thiese  women  are  widows,  and  have  little  children.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  speech,  but  I  con.iure  you  to  ttiink  of  your  daughters,  sisters, 
wives,  mothers.  Like  them,  these  unfortunate  creatures,  devoted  to  a 
fearful  and  demorahzing  fate,  ai'e  mothers,  daughters,  sisters,  or  wives. 
I  awk  yon,  in  the  name  of  charity,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  in  the 
name  "of  the  interest  of  all,  aiul  of  the  dignity  of  man,  whetlx-.r  such  a 
state  of  thincs,  which  is  gettinn-  worse  and  worse,  can  be  tolerated?  can 
bn  long  possible?  Will  you  allow  it  to  go  on,  above  all,  when  you  think 
of  the  frighlfid  evils,  the  uniuiniliered  vices,  which  such  uusery  en- 
genders? 

What  would  happen  amongst  our  legislators? 

Doulrfless,  they  would  answer— painfully  conscious  (we  must  believe) 
of  their  own  impotence:  "Alas!  it  in  very  sad.     We  grieve  over  such 
great  miseries;  but  we  cannot  help  it." 
VVb  cannot  iibi.h  it!! 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  is  simple,  the  conclusion  easy,  and  within 
reach  of  all— inon;  especially  thos(^  who  suffer— and  they  (the  grcp.ter 
number)  draw  frequent  and  fast  concLusions  in  their  manner— and  they 
bide  their  time. 

A  day  will  perhaps  come,  lu  which  society  will  bltterli'  regret  its  do* 
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plorable  'tarelessness:  then  the  fortunate'  in  this  worlcVs  goods  will 
liave  to  psk  a  terrible  reckonins:  of  the  men.  who  now  govern  us, 
«,nd  who  might,  without  a  crisis,  without  violence,  without  "evolution, 
liave  secured  the  well-ljeiug  of  the  laijorer,  as  well  as  tlio  tranquillity  of 
the  rich. 

And  before  the  solution  of  these  painful  questions,  which  affect  all 
the  future  prospects  of  society,  and  of  the  world,  many  a  poor  creature, 
iike  La  Mayeux,  like  Cephyse,  will  die  of  misery  and  despair. 

*  *■  *  *  *  *  *  i 

In  a  few  miiuites,  the  two  sisters  had  constructed,  with  the  straw  of 
their  couch,  the  jUiingx  necessary  to  intercept  the  air,  and  to  render  suffo- 
cation more  expeditious  and  certain. 

La  Mayeux  said  to  her  sister:  "  You  are  the  tallest,  Cephyse,  and 
must  look  to  the  ceiling;  I  will  take  care  of  the  wirdow  and  door." 

"Be  satisfied,  sister;  I  shall  have  finished  before  you,"  answered 
Cephyse.  .      .     -  :^ 

And  the  two  young  girls  began  carefully  to  stop  up  every  crevice 
through  which  acurreut  6f  air  could  penetrate  into  the  ruined  garret. 

Thanks  to  her  tall  stature.  Cephyse  was  able  to  reach  the  holes  in  the 
roof,  and  to  close  them  entirely.  When  they  had  fuiished  this  sad  work, 
the  two  sisters  again  approached,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

The  latal  moment  drew  near;  their  faces,  though  still  calm,  seemed 
slightly  agitated  by  that  strange  excitement,  which  always  accompanies 
a  double  suicide. 

''  Now,"  said  La  Mayeux,  "now  for  the  stoueP^ 

And  she  knelt  down  before  the  little  chafing-dish,  filled, with  charcoal. 
But  Cephyse  took  hold  of  her  under  the  arm,  and  obliged  her  to  rise 
again,  saying  to  her:   "  Let  me  light  the  fire— that  is  my  business." 

"  But,  Cephyse — -" 

"  You  know,  poor  sister,  that  the  smell  of  charcoal  gives  you  the  head- 
ache!" 

At  the  simplicity  of  this  speech,  for  the  Queen- Bacchanal  had  spoken 
seriously,  the  sisters  could  not  forbear  smiling  sadlj'. 

"  Never  mind,"  resumed  Cephyse;  *'  why  suffer  more  and  sooner  than 
is  necessary?" 

Then  pointing  to  the  mattress,  which  still  contained  a  little  straw, 
Cephyse  added:  "Lie  down  there,  good  little  sister;  when  our  fire  is 
alight,  I  will  come  and  sit  down  by  you." 

"Do  not  be  long,  Cephyse." 

"Ill  five  minutes  it  will"  be  done." 

The  tall  building,  which  faced  the  street,  was  separated  by  a  narrow 
court  from  that  which  contained  the  retreat  of  the  two  sisters,  and  was 
so  much  higher,  that,  when  the  sun  had  once  disappeared  behind  its 
lofty  roof,  the  garret  soon  became  dark.  The  light,  passing  through  the 
dirty  panes  of  the  small  window,  fell  faintly  on  the  blue  and  white 
checker- work  of  the  old  mattress,  on  wljich  La  Mayeux  was  now  stretched, 
covered  with  rags.  Leaning  on  her  left  arm,  with  her  chin  resting  in  the 
palin  of  her  hand,  she  looked  after  her  sister  with  an  expression  of  heart- 
rending grief. 

Cephyse,  kneeling  over  the  chafing-dish,  with  her  face  close  to  the 
black  charcoal,  above  which  already  played  a  little  bluish  flame,  exerted 
herself  to  blow  tlie  newly- kindled  fire,  which  was  reflected  ori  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  unhappy  girl. 

The  silence  was  deep.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the  panting  breath  of 
Cephyse,  and,  at  intervals,  the  slight  crackling  of  the  charcoal,  which 
began  to  burn,  and  already  sent  forth  a  faint,  sickening  odor. 

Cephyse,  seeing  the  fire  coirpletely  lighted,  and  feeling  already  a  little 
dizz)',  ro.se  from  the  ground,  and  said  to  her  sister  as  she  approached 
ker:  "It  is  donei" 

"Sister,"  answered  I^a  Mayeux,  kneeling  on  the  mattress,  whil»t  Ce- 
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physe  remained  standing,  "  hovr  shall  we  place  ourselves?    t  should  llk# 
to  be  near  thee  to  the  last." 

"Stop!"  said  Cephyse,  half  executing  the  measures  of  which  she 
spoke.  "  I  will  sit  on  the  mattress  with  my  back  against  the  wall.  Now, 
little  sister,  you  lie  there.  Lean  your  head  on  my  knees,  and  give  m* 
your  hand.    Aie  you  comfortable  so?" 

"  Yes — but  I  cannot  see  you." 

"  That  is  better.  It  seems  there  is  a  moment — very  short,  it  is  true- 
in  which  one  suffers  a  good  deal.  And,"  added  Cephyse,  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  "  It  will  be  as  well  not  to  see  each  other  suffer." 

"  You  are  right,  Cephyse." 

"  Let  me  kiss  that  beautiful  hair  for  the  last  time,"  said  Cephyse,  as 
ahe  pressed  her  lips  to  the  silky  locks  which  crowned  the  pale  and  melan- 
choly countenance  of  La  Mayeux,  "  and  then — we  will  remain  very  quiet." 

"Sister,  jour  hand,"  said  La  Mayeux;  "  for  the  last  time,  your  hand 
—and  then,  as  you  say,  we  will  move  no  more.  We  shall  not  have  to 
wait  long,  I  think,  for  I  begin  to  feel  dizzy.     And  you,  sister?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Cephyse;  " I  only  perceive  the  smell  of  the  char- 
coal." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  will  bury  us?"  said  La  Mayeux,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"  No.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  I  should  like  it  to  be  at  Pere-la-Chaise.  I  went  there  once 
with  Agricola  and  his  mother.  What  a  fine  view  there  is! — and  then  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  marble — do  you  know  the  dead  are  better  lodged 
— than  the  living — and " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sister?"  said  Cephyse  to  La  Mayeux,  who  had 
stopped  short  after  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"  1  am  giddy— my  temples  throb,"  answered  La  Mayeux.  "How  do 
you  feel?" 

"I  only  begin  to  be  a  little  faint;  it  is  strange — the  effect  is  slower 
with  me  than  you." 

"Oh!  you  see,"  said  La  Mayeux,  trying  to  smile,  "I  was  always  so 
forward.  At  school,  do  you  remember,  they  said  I  was  before  the. 
others.     And  now  it  happens  again." 

"I  hope  soon  to  overtake  you  this  time,"  said  Cephyse. 

What  astonished  the  sisters  was  quite  natural.  Though  weakened  by 
sorrow  and  misery,  the  Queen- Bacchanal,  with  a  constitution  as  robust 
as  that  of  La  Mayeux  was  frail  and  delicate,  was  necessarily  longer 
than  her  sister  in  feeling  the  effects  of  the  deleterious  vapor. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Cephyse  resumed,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  brows  of  La  Mayeux,  whose  head  she  still  held  upon  her  knees: 
"  You  say  nothing,  sister?    You  suffer;  is  it  not  so?" 

"  No,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  a  weak  -voice;  "  my  eyelids  are  heavy  as 
lead— I  aoi  getting  benumbed — I  feel  that  I  speak  more  slowly — but  1 
have  no  acute  pain.    And  you,  sister?" 

"  Whilst  you  were  speaking,  1  felt  giddy — and  now  my  temples  throb 
violently." 

"  As  it  was  with  me  just  now.  One  would  think  it  was  more  painful 
and  difficult  to  die!" 

TheiK  after  a  moment's  silence,  La  Mayeux  said  suddenly  to  her  sis- 
ter: "  Do  you  thiuk  that  Agricola  will  much  regret  me,  and  think  o£  me 
for  some  time?" 

"  How  can  you  ask?"  said  Cephyse,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  mildly;  "there  is  a  bad  feel- 
ing in  such  a  doubt— but  if  you  knew " 

^'  What,  Bister?" 

La  Mayeux  hesitated  for  an  Instant,  and  then  said,  dejectedly: 
•'  Nothing."    Afterward,  she  added:  "  Fortunately,  I  die  convinced  that 
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he  will  never  miss  me.  He  is  married  to  a  charming  girl,  who  lovee 
him,  I  am  sure,  and  will  make  him  perfectly  happy." 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  La  Mayeux's  Toico  grew  fainter 
and  fainter.  Suddenly,  she  started,  and  said  to  Cephyse,  in  a  trembling, 
almost  frightened  tone:  "Sister! — hold  me  in  your  arm f» — I  iun  afraid — 
everything  looks  a  dark  blue — everything  is  turning  round." 

And  the  unfortunate  girl,  raising  herself  a  little,  hid  her  face  In  her 
sister's  bosom,  and  threw  her  weak  arms  around  her. 

"  Courage,  sister!"  said  Ceph\se,  in  a  voice  which  was  also  growing 
faint,  as  she  pressed  her  closer  to  her  bosom;  "  it  will  soon  be  over." 

And  Cephyse  added  with  a  kind  of  envy:  "Oh!  why  does  my  sister's 
strength  fail  so  much  sooner  than  mine?  I  have  still  my  perfect  senses, 
and  I  suffer  less  thau  she  does.  Oh!  if  I  thought  she  would  die  first!  But, 
no— I  will  go  and  hold  my  face  over  the  chafing-dish " 

At  the  movement  Cephyse  made  to  rise,  a  feeble  pressure  from  her  sis- 
ter held  her  back. 

"  You  suffer,  my  poor  child!"  said  Cephyse,  trembling. 

"Oh,  yes!  a  good  deal  now — do  not  leave  me!" 

"  And"  1  scarcely  at  all,"  said  Cephyse,  gazing  wildly  at  the  chafing- 
dish.  "  Ah!"  added  she,  with  a  kind  of  fatal  joy;  "  now  I  begin  to  feel 
it— I  choke — my  head  is  ready  to  split." 

And  indeed  the  destructive  gas  now  filled  the  little  chamber,  from 
which  it  had,  by  degrees,  driven  all  the  air  fit  for  respiration. 

The  day  was  closing  in,  and  the  gloomy  garret  was  only  lighted  by  the 
reflection  of  the  burning  charcoal,  which  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  sisters, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

Suddenly,  La  Mayeux  made  some  slight  convulsive  movements,  and 
pronounced  these  words  in  a  failing  voice:  "  Agricola— Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.   Oh!  adieu! — Agricola — I " 

Then  she  murmured  some  other  unintelligible  words;  the  coTivulsive 
movements  ceased,  and  her  arms,  which  had  been  clasped  round  Cephyse, 
fell  inert  upon  the  mattress. 

"Sister!"  cried  Cephj'se,  in  alarm,  as  she  raised  the  head  of  La  Ma- 
yeux, to  look  at  her  face.     "  Not  already,  sister! — And  I?  and  I?" 

The  mild  countenance  of  La  Mayeux  was  not  paler  than  usual.  Only 
her  eyes,  half-closed,  seemed  no  longer  to  see  anything,  and  a  half-smile 
of  mingled  grief  and  goodness  lingered  an  instant  about  her  violet  lips, 
from  which  stole  the  almost  imperceptible  breath — and  then  the  mouth 
became  motionless,  and  the  face  assumed  a  great  serenity  of  expression. 

"  But  you  must  not  die  before  me!"  cried  Cephyse,  in  a  heart-rending 
tone,  as  she  covered  with  kisses  the  cold  cheek  of  La  Mayeux.  "  Wait 
for  me,  sister!  wait  for  me!" 

La  Mayeux  did  not  answer.  The  head,  which  Cephyse  let  slip  from 
her  hands,  fell  back  gently  on  the  mattress. 

"  My  God!  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  we  do  not  die  together!"  cried  Ccphysf 
in  despair,  as  she  knelt  beside  the  couch,  on  which  La  Mayeux  lay  mo- 
tionless. 

"  Dead!"  she  murmured  in  terror.  "  Dead  before  me! — Perhaps  it  is, 
that  I  am  the  strongest.  Ah!  it  begins — fortunately- -like  her,  I  see 
everything  dark  blue — I  suffer — what  happiness! — I  can  scarcely  breathe. 
Sister!"  she  added,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  La  Mayeux's  neck;  "  I 
am  coming — I  am  here!" 

At  that  instant,  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  was  heard  from  the 
staircase.  Cephyse  had  still  presence  of  mind  enough  to  distinguish 
the  sound.  Stretched  beside  the  body  of  hec  sister,  she  raised  her  head 
hastily. 

The  noise  approached,  and  a  voice  was  heard  exclaiming,  not  far  from 
the  door:  "  Good  heavens!  what  a  smell  of  charcoal!" 

And,  at  the  same  instant,  the  door  was  violently  ebaKeDi  and  ftnotbw 
voice  exclaimed;  ■' Open!  open'" 
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"  They  will  come  in — they  will  save  me — and  my  sister  is  dead. — Oh^ 
no!  I  will  not  have  the  baseness  to  survive  her!" 

SuQh  was  the  last  thought  of  Cephyse.  Using  what  little  strength  she 
had  left,  she  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it — and,  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  the  half-broken  door  jielded  to  a  vigorous  effort  from  with- 
out, the  unfortunate  creature  precipitated  herself  from  the  third  story 
into  the  court  below.  Just  then,  Adrienne  and  Agricola  appeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  chamber. 

In  spite  of  the  stifling  odor  of  the  charcoal,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  rushed  into  the  garret,  and,  seeing  the  chafing-dish,  she  exclaimed: 
"  The  unhappy  girl  has  killed  herself!" 

"  No,  she  has  thrown  herself  from  the  window,"  cried  Agricola,;  for, 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  open  the  door,  he  had  seen  a  human  fornj 
disappear  in  that  direction,  and  he  now  ran  to  the  window. 

"Ah,  it  is  frig*itful!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  as  he  put  bis 
hand  before  his  eyes,  and  returned  pale  and  terrified  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville. 

But,  misunderstanding  the  cause  of  his  terror,  Adrienne,  who  had  just 
perceived  La  Mayeiix  through  the  darkness,  hastened  to  answer:.  "No! 
she  is  here."  ' 

And  she  oointed  to  the  pale  form  of  La  Mayeux,  stretched  on  the 
mattress,  beside  which  Adrienne  now  threw  herself  on  her  knees. 
Grasping  the  hands  of  the  poor  seamstress,  she  found  them  cold  as  ice 
Laying  her  hand  on  her  heart,  she  could  not  feel  it  beat.  Yet,  in  a  few 
seconds,  as  the  iresli  air  rushed  into  the  room  from  the  door  and  win 
dow,  Adrienne  thought  she  remarked  an  almost  imperceptible  pulsation 
and  she  exclaimed:  ''Her  heart  beats.  Run  quickly,  Mr.  Agricola,  for 
help!    Luckily,  I  have  my  smelling-bottle." 

"  Yes,  yes!  help  for  her — and  for  the  other,  too,  if  it  is  yet  time,"  cried 
thesmitn  in  despair,  as  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  leaving  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  still  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  mattress. 


CHAPTER   XVilL 

CONFESSIONS. 

DUHiNG  the  painful  scene  that  we  have  just  described,  a  lively  emotion 
glowed  in  the  countenance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  grown  pale 
and  thin  with  sori'ow.  Her  cheeks,  once  so  round,  were  now  slightly 
hollowed,  whilst  a  faint  line  of  transparent  aziire  encircled  those  lafge 
bljick  eyes,  no  longer  so  bright  as  formerly.  Hut  the  charming  lips, 
though  "contracted  by  painfiil  anxiety,  had  retained  their  rich  and  velvet 
moisture. 

To  att(>nd  more  easily  to  La  Mayeux,  Adrienne  had  thrown  aside  her 
bonnet,  and  the  silky  waves  of  her  beautirnl  golden  hair  alnlost  con- 
.'jcealed  her  face  as  she  bent  over  thr  iniitlrosK,  rUl)l)ing  the  lliin,  ivory 
'iiands  of  the  poor  seamstress,  completely  recalled  to  life  by  the  salubri- 
ous freshness  of  the  air,  and  })y  th(>  utiung  action  of  the  salts  which 
Adrienne  carried  in  her  smelling  I'lol lie.  Lu(^kily,  LaMuyi'tix  had 
fainted  rather  from  emotion  and  weakness  tlian  from  the  <  tTeetsof 
Buffo<;ation,  the  sen.ses  of  the  unfortunate  girl  having  failed  her  before 
the  deleterious  gas  had  attained  its  highest  desree  of  intensity. 

Before  ecmtinuing  the  recital  of  tlie  scene  between  the  sertmstivBK  and 
the  patrician,  a  few  retrospective  words  will  be  tieeessary. 

Hliici'  the  strange  adventure  at  the  theater  of  the  1'ort.e  Saint-Martin, 
where  Djalina,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  rushed  upon  the  black  panther  in 
oiKht  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  young  girl  had  been  deeply 
affecte^l  in  various  ways. 

Kor«etting  her  jealousy/  and  the  hnmlliation  she  had  suffered  In 
pr(^8onco  of  Ojaima— of  Djalma  appearin^r  bofor»  every  one  with  a 
>yoHmn  so  'itiio  worthy  of  him  -Adrieimo  was  for  a  morn«*»f  dazzled  hf 
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the  chivalrous  and  heroic  action  of  the  prince,  and  said  to  herself:  "  In 
spite  of  odious  appearances,  Djalnia  loves  mo  enough  to  brave  death  in 
order  to  pick  up  my  nosegaj'." 

But  with  a  soul  so  delicate  as  that  of  this  j'onng  girl,  a  character  so 
generous,  and  a  mind  so  true,  reflection  was  certain  soon  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  such  consolations,  powerless  to  cure  the  cruel  wounds  of 
offended  dignity  and  love. 

"How  many  times,"  said  Adriennc  to  herself,  and  with  reason,  "has 
the  prince  encountered  in  hunting,  from  pure  caprice  and  with  no  cause,    ^ 
such  danger  as  he  braved  in  picking  up  my  nosegay!  and  then,  who    i 
tells  me  he  did  not  mean  to  offer  it  to  the  woman  who  accompanied 
him?" 

Singular  (it  may  be)  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  just  and  great  in 
those  of  God,  the  ideas  which  Adrienne  cherished  with  regard  to  love, 
joined  to  her  legitimate  pride,  presented  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
thought  of  her  succeeding  this  woman  (whoever  she  might  be),  thus  pub- 
licly exhibited  by  the  prince  as  his  mistress. 

And  yet  Adrienne  hardly  dared  avow  to  herself  that  she  experienced  a 
feeling  of  jealousy,  only  the  more  painful  and  humiliating,  the  lees  her 
rival  appeared  worthy  to  be  compared  to  her. 

At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  a  conscious  sense  of  her  own 
value.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  remembering  the  charming  counte- 
nance of  Kose-Pompon,  asked  herself  if  the  bad  taste  and  improper  man- 
ners of  this  pretty  creature  resulted  from  precocious  and  depraved 
effrontery,  or  from  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  the  world.  In 
the  latter  case,  such  ignorance,  arising  from  a  simple  and  ingenuous 
nature,  might  in  itself  have  a  great  charm;  and  if  to  this  attraction,  com- 
bined with  that  of  incontestable  beauty,  were  added  sincere  love  and  a 
pure  soul,  the  obscure  birth  or  neglected  education  of  the  young  girl 
might  be  of  little  consequence;  and  she  might  be  capable  of  inspiring 
Djalma  with  a  profound  passion. 

If  Adrienne  hesitated  to  see  a  lost  creature  in  Rose-Pompon,  notwith- 
standing unfavorable  appearances,  it  was  that,  remembering  what  so 
many  travelers  had  related  of  Djalma's  greatness  of  soul,  and  recalling 
the  conversation  she  had  overheard  between  him  and  Rodin,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  a  man  of  such  remarkable  intelligence, 
With  so  tender  a  heart,  so  poetical  a  soul,  so  imaginative  and  so  enthusi- 
astic, could  be  capable  of  loving  a  depraved  and  vulgar  creature,  and  of 
openly  exhibiting  himself  in  public  along  with  her.  There  was  a  mys- 
tery in  the  transaction,  which  Adrienne  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

These  trying  doubts,  this  cruel  curiosity,  only  served  to  nourish  Adri- 
enne's   fatal    love;  and  we  may  imagine  her  incurable  despair,  when 
she  found  that  the  indifference,  or  even  disdain  of  Djalma,  was  unable  to 
stifle  a  passion  that  now  burned  more  fiercely  than  ev;er.     Sometimes, 
having  recourse  to  notions  of  fatality^  she  fancied  that  she  was  destined  to   1 
*    feel  this  love,  that  Djalma  must  therefore  deserve  it;  and  that  one  day 
jf   Whatever  was  incomprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  the  prince  would  be 
explained  to  his  advantage.     At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  she  felt 
,    ashamed  of  excusing  Djalma,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  weakness 
I    *vas  for  Adrieime  a  constant  occasion  for  remorse  and  torture.    The  vio- 
?   tim  of  all  these  agonies,  she  lived  in  perfect  solitude. 
!■       The  cholera  soon  broke  out,  startling  as  a  clap  of  thunder.     Too  un- 
happy to  fear  the  pestilence  on  her  own  account,  Adrienne  was  only 
moved  by  the  sorrows  of  others.     She  was  amongst  the  first  to  contrib- 
nte  to  those  charitable  donations  which  were  now  flowing  in  from  all  sides 
in  the  admirable  spirit  of  benevolence.     Florine  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  epidemy.     In  spite  of  the  danger,  her  mistress  insisted  on  seeing 
her,  and  endeavored  to  revive  her  failing  courage.     Conquered  by  this 
new  mark  of  Idndness,  Florine  could  no  longer  conceal  the  treachery  in 
which  she  had  borne  a  part.    Death  was  about  to  deliver  her  frora'th^ 
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odious  tyranny  of  the  people  whose  yoke  weighed  upon  her,  and  she  yrati 
at  length  in  a  position  to  reveal  everything  to  Adrienne. 

The  latter  thus  learned  how  she  had  been  continually  betrayed  by 
Florine,  and  also  the  cause  of  the  abrupt  departure  of  La  Mayeux. 

At  these  revelations,  Adrienne  felt  her  affection  and  tender  pity  for 
the  poor  seamstress  greatly  increase.  By  her  command,  the  most  activa 
steps  were  taken  to  discover  traces  of  La  Mayeux;  but  Florine's  con- 
fession had  a  still  more  important  result.  Justly  alarmed  at  this  new 
evidence  of  Rodin's  machinations,  Adrienne  remembered  the  projects 
formed,  when,  believing  herself  beloved,  the  instinct  of  affection  had 
revealed  to  her  the  perils  to  which  Djalma  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Rennepont  family  were  exposed.  To  assemble  the  race  around  her,  and 
bid  them  rally  against  the  common  enemy,  such  was  Adrienne's  first 
thought,  when  she  heard  the  confession  of  Florine.  She  regarded  it  as 
a  duty  to  accomplish  this  project.  In  a  struggle  with  such  dangerous 
and  powerful  adversaries  as  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier,  and  their  allies,  Adrienne  saw  not  only  the  praiseworthy  ' 
and  perilous  task  of  unmasking  hypocrisy  and  cupidity,  but  also,  if  not 
a  consolation,  at  least  a  generous  diversion  in  the  midst  of  tenuble  sor- 
rows. 

From  this  moment,  a  restless,  feverish  activity  took  the  place  of  the 
mournful  apathy  in  which  the  young  girl  had  languished.  She  called  . 
round  her  all  the  members  of  her  familj',  capable  of  answering  the 
appeal,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  secret  note  delivered  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville  soon  became  tlie  center  of  the  most 
active  and  unceasing  operations,  and  also  a  place  of  meeting,  in  which 
the  modes  of  attack  and  defense  were  fully  discussed. 

Perfectly  correct  in  all  points,  the  secret  note  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
stated  as  a  mere  conjecture,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  granted 
an  interview  to  Djalma.  This  fact  was  imtrue,  but  the  cause  which  led 
to  the  supposition  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Far  from  such  being  the 
case.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  scarcely  found,  in  attending  to  the 
grciit  family-interests  now  at  stake,  a  momentary  diversion  from  the 
fatal  love,  whicli  was  slowly  undermining  her  health,  and  with  which 
she  so  bitterly  reproached  herself. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Adrienne,  at  length  discovering  the 
residence  of  La  Mayeux,  came  so  miraculously  to  rescue  her  from 
death,  Agricoia  Baudoin  had  been  at  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville,  to  confer 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  and  had  tegged  Adrienne  to  per- 
mit him  to  accompany  her  to  the  Rue  Clovis,  whither  they  repaired  in 
haste. 

Thus,  once  again,  there  was  a  noble  spectacle,  a  touching  symbol!  . 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  La  Mayeux,  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Bocial  chain,  were  united  and  blended  on  equal  terms— for  the  seamstress 
and  the  fair  i)atrician  were  equal  in  intelligence  and  heart — and  equal 
also,  because^  the  one  was  the  ideal  of  riches,  grace,  and  beauty,  and  the 
other  the  ideal  of  resignation  and  unmerited  misfortune — and  docs  not  a 
halo  rest  on  misfortune  borne  with  conrage  and  dignity? 

Stretched  on  her  mattress.  La  Mayeux  appeared  so  weak,  that  even  if 
Ac-ricola  h.ad  not  been  detained  on  the  ground-door  with  Cephyse,  now 
dying  a  hon-iblc!  death,  Mn(i(;rni>i.s(>lle  de  Ciirdovillc  would  have  waited 
«ome  time  before  inducing  La  Mayeux  to  rise  and  accompany  her  to  her 
carriage. 

Thanks  to  the  proRence  of  mind,  and  pious  fraud  of  Adrienne,  the 
Hcamstress  was  persuaded  that  Cephyse  had  been  carried  to  a  neighbor- 
ing hospital,  to  re<-(ive  the  necessary  succors,  which  promised  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  Tiie  faculties  of  La  Mayeux  recovering  slowly 
from  their  stupor,  she  at  (Irst  received  this  fable  withcnit  the  least  su.s- 
plcion— for  she  did  not  even  know  that  Agricoia  had  accompanied  Made* 
molBclle  de  Curdoville, 
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•'And  it  is  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  Cepliyse  and  I  owe  our  lives," 
said  La  Mayeux,  turning  lier  mild  and  nielauclioly  face  toward  Adrienne 
— "  you,  kneeling  in  tliis  garret,  near  this  couch  of  misery,  where  I  and 
my  sister  meant  to  die— for  you  assure  me,  mademoiselle,  that  Cephyso 
was  succored  in  time?" 

"Be  satisfied!  I  was  told  just  now,  that  she  was  recovering  her 
senses." 

"  And  they  told  her  I  was  living,  did  they  not,  mademoiselle?  Other- 
wise, she  would  perhaps  regret  having  survived  me." 

"Be  quite  easy,  my  dear  girl!"  said  Adrienne,  pressing  the  hands  of 
La  Mayeux  in  her  own,  and  gazing  on  her  witli  eyes  full  of  tears;  "they 
have  told  her  all  that  was  proper.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  any- 
thing; only  thiuli  of  recovering — and  I  hope  you  will  yet  enjoy  that  hap- 
piness, of  which  you  have  known  so  little,  my  poor  child." 

"How  kind  you  are,  mademoiselle!  After  tij'ing  from  your  house — 
and  when  you  must  think  me  so  ungrateful!" 

"  Presently,  when  you  are  not  so  weak,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you. 
Just  now,  it  would  fatigue  you  too  much.     But  how  do  you  feel?" 

"  Better,  mademoiselle.  This  fresh  air — and  then  the  thought  that, 
since  you  are  come — my  poor  sister  will  no  more  be  reduced  to  despair; 
for  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  pity  on  Cephyse — will 
you  not,  mademoiselle?" 

"  Count  upon  me,  my  child,"  answered  Adrienne,  forced  to  dissemble 
her  painful  embarrassment;  "you  know  that  lam  interested  in  all  that 
interests  you.  But  tell  me,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion,  "  before  taking  this  desperate  resolution,  did  you  not  write 
to  me?" 

"  Tes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Alas!"  resumed  Adrienne,  sorrowfully;  "  and  when  you  received 
no  answer — how  cruel,  how  ungrateful,  you  must  have  tliought  me!" 

"  Oh!  never,  mademoiselle,  did  I  accuse  you  of  such  feelings;  my  poor 
sister  will  tell  you  so.     You  had  my  gratitude  to  the  last." 

"  I  believe  you — for  I  know  your  heart.  But  how,  then,  did  you  explain 
my  silence?" 

"  I  had  justly  offended  you  by  my  siidden  departure,  mademoiselle." 

" Oflfeuded! — alas!  1  never  received  your  letter." 

"  And  yet  you  know  that  1  wrote  to  you,  mademoiselle?" 

"  Tes,  my  poor  girl;  I  know,  also,  that  you  wrote  to  me  at  my  porter's 
lodge.  Unfoi'tunately,  he  delivered  yoiir  letter  to  one  of  my  women, 
named  Florine,  telling  her  it  came  from  you." 

"Mademoiselle  Florine!  the  young  woman  who  was  so  kind  to  me!" 

"  Florine  deceived  me  shamefully;  she  was  sold  to  my  enemies,  and 
acted  as  a  spy  on  my  actions." 

"  She!    Good  heavens!"  cried  La  Mayeux.     "  Is  it  possible?" 

"She  herself."  answered  Adrienne,  bitterly;  "but,  after  all,  we  musi 
pity  as  well  as  blame  her.  She  was  forced  to  obey  by  a  terrible  necessity, 
and  her  confession  and  repentance  secured  my  pardon  before  her  death." 

"  Then  she  too  is  dead — so  young!  so  fair!" 

"  In  spite  of  her  faults,  I  was  greatly  moved  by  her  end.  She  con- 
fessed what  she  had  done,  with  such  heart-rending  regrets.  Amongst 
her  avowals,  she  told  me  she  had  intercepted  a  letter,  in  whioh  you  asked 
for  an  interview  that  might  save  your  sister's  life." 

"  It  is  true,  mademoiselle;  such  were  the  terms  of  my  letter.  What 
interest  had  they  to  keep  it  from  you?" 

"  They  feared  to  see  you  return  to  me,  my  good  guardian  angel.  You 
loved  me  so  tenderly,  and  my  enemies  dreaded  your  faithful  affection, 
so  wonderfully  aided  by  the  admirable  instinct  of  your  heart.  Ah!  I 
shall  never  forget  how  well-deserved  was  the  horror  with  which  yoa 
irere  inspired  by  a  wretch,  whom  I  defended  against  y«ur  suspicions." 

"  Mr.  Kodin?"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  shudder. 
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"Yes,"  replied  Adrienne;  "  but  we  will  not  talk  of  these  jieople  now. 
Their  odious  remembrance  would  spoil  the  joy  I  feel  in  seeing  you  restored 
to  life— for  your  voice  is  less  feeble,  your  cheeks  are  beginning  to  regain 
a  little  color.  Thank  God!  I  am  so  happy  to  have  found  you  once  morel 
— If  you  knew  all  that  I  hope,  all  that  I  expect  trom  our  reunion — for 
we  will  not  part  again — promise  me  that,  in  the  name  of  our  friendship." 

"  I— mademoiselle— your  friend!"  said  La  Mayeux,  timidly  casting 
down  her  eyes. 

"  A  few  days  before  your  departure  from  my  house,  did  I  not  call  you 
my  friend,  rny  sister?  What  is  there  changed?  Nothing,  nothing." 
added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  deep  emotion.  "  One  might 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  fatal  resemblance  in  our  positions  renders 
your  friendship  even  dearer  to  me.  And  I  shall  have  it,  shall  I  not?  Oh, 
do  not  refuse  it  me — I  am  so  much  in  want  of  a  friend!" 

"  Ymi,  mademoiselle?  you  in  want  of  the  friendship  of  a  poor  creat- 
ure like  me?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Adrienne,  as  she  gazed  on  La  Mayeux  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  grief;  "  nay  more,  you  are  perhaps  the  only  person, 
to  whom  I  could  venture  to  confide  my  bitter  sorrows." 

So  saying,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  colored  deeply. 

"  And  how  do  I  deserve  sucli  marks  of  confidence?"  asked  La  Mayeux, 
more  and  more  surprised. 

"You  deserve  it  by  the  delicacy  of  j'our  heart,  by  the  steadiness  of 
your  character,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  some  hesitation;  "  then — you 
are  a  woman— and  I  am  certain  you  will  understand  what  I  suffer,  and 
pity  me." 

"Pity  you,  mademoiselle?"  said  La  Mayeux,  whose  astonishment  con- 
tinued "to  increase.  "  You,  that  are  a  great  lady,  and  so  much  envied — ■ 
I,  that  am  so  humble  and  despised — I  pity  you?" 

"Tell  me,  my  poor  friend,"  resumed  Adrienne,  after  some  moments 
of  silence,  "are  not  the  worst  griefs  those  which  we  dare  not  avow 
to  any  one,  for  fear  of  raillery  and  contempt?  TIow  can  we  venture  to 
ask  interest  or  pity,  for  sufferings  that  we  hardly  dare  avow  to  ourselves, 
because  they  make  us  blush?" 

La  Mayeux  could  hardly  believe  what  she  heard.  Had  her  benefac- 
tress felt,  like  her,  the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  passion,  she  eould  not 
have  held  any  other  language.  But  the  seamstress  could  not  admit  such 
a  supposition;  so,  attribuliuK  to  some  other  cause  the  sorrows  of  Adri- 
enne, she  answered  mournfully,  wliile  she  thought  of  her  own  fatal  love 
for  Agricola:  "Oh!  yes,  madomoiaelle.  A  secret  grief ,  of  which  we  are 
ashamed,  must  be  frightful — very  frightful!" 

"  But  then  what  haiipiness  to  meet,  not  only  a  heart  noble  enough  to 
Inspire  complete  confidence,  but  one  which  has  itself  been  tried  by  a 
thousand  sorrows,  and  is  capable  of  affording  you  pity,  support,  and 
counsel!  Tell  me,  ray  dear  child,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
as  she  looked  attentively  at  La  Mayeux,  "  if  you  were  weighed  down  by 
one  of  those  sorrows,  at  which  one  blushes,  would  you  not  be  happy, 
very  happy,  to  find  a  kindred  soul,  to  whom  you  might  intrust  your 
griefs,  and  half  relieve  tliem  by  entire  and  merited  confidence?" 

For  the  first  time  in  h(;r  life.  La  Mayt  ux  regarded  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  a  feeling  of  suspicion  ami  sadness. 

The  last  words  of  the  young  lady  seemed  to  her  full  of  meaning. 
"Doubtless,  she  knows"  my  secret,"  said  La  Mayeux  to  herself; 
"  doubtless  my  journal  lias  fallen  into  her  hands.  She  knows  my  love 
for  Agricola,  or  at  least  suspects  it.  What  she  has  been  saying  to 
me  is  Intended  to  jjrovoke  my  confidence,  and  to  assure  herself  if  she 
has  been  rightly  informed." 

These  thoughts  excited  in  the  soul  of  La  Mayeux  no  bitter  or  ungrate- 
ful feeling  toward  her  benefactroas;  but  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Iflrl  was  HO  delicately  susceptibte  on  the  subject  of  her  fatal  passion,  that, 
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Ic  spite  of  her  deep  and  tender  affection  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
she  suffered  cruelly  at  the  thought  of  Adrienne's  being  mistress  of  her 
secret. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MORE     CONFESSIONS. 

The  idea,  at  firet  so  painful,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  in- 
formed of  her  love  for  Agricola,  was  soon  exchanged  in  the  heart  of  La 
Mayeux,  thanks  to  the  generous  instincts  of  that  rare  and  excellent 
creature,  for  a  touching  regret,  which  showed  all  her  attachment  and 
veneration  for  Adrienne. 

"  Perhaps, "  said  La  Mayeux  to  herself,  "conquered  by  the  influence 
of  the  adorable  kindness  of  my  protectress,  I  might  have  made  to  her  a 
confession  which  I  could  make  to  none  other,  and  revealed  a  secret 
which  I  thought  to  carry  with  me  to  my  grave.  It  would,  at  least,  have 
been  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  now  deprived  of  the  sad  comfort  of  confiding  my  only 
secret  to  my  benefactress.  And  then^however  generous  may  be  her 
pity  for  me,  however  intelligent  her  affection,  she  cannot — she,  that  is 
so  fair  and  so  much  admired — she  cannot  understand  how  frightful  is 
the  position  of  a  creature  like  myself,  hiding  in  the  depths  of  a  wounded 
heart  a  love  at  once  hopeless  and  ridiculous.  No,  uo — in  spite  of  the 
delicacy  of  her  attachment,  my  benefactress  must  unconsciously  hurt 
my  feelings,  even  whilst  she  pities  me — for  only  sympathetic  sorrows 
can  console  each  other.     Alas!  why  did  shejnot  leave  me  to  die?" 

These  reflections  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  La  Mayeux  as 
rapidly  as  thought  could  travel.  Adrienne  observed  her  attentively;  she 
remarked  that  the  countenance  of  the  young  seamstress,  which  had 
lately  brightened  up,  was  again  clouded,  and  expressed  a  feeling  of 
painful  humiliation.  Terrified  at  this  relapse  into  gloomy  dejection,  the 
consequences  of  which  might  be  serious,  for  La  Mayeux  was  still  very 
weak,  and.  as  it  were,  hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  resumed  hastily: 

"  My  friend,  do  not  you  think  with  me  that  the  mo.st  cruel  and  humili- 
ating grief  admits  of  consolation  when  it  can  be  intrusted  to  a  faithful 
and  devoted  heart?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  young  seamstress,  bitterly;  "but  the 
heart  which  stiffers  in  silence  should  be  the  only  judge  of  the  moment 
for  making  so  painful  a  confession.  Until  then,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  humane  to  respect  its  fatal  secret,  even  if  one  had  by  chance  dis- 
covered it." 

"You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  Adrienne,  sorrowfully:  "  if  I  choose 
this  solemn  moment  to  intrust  you  with  a  very  painful  secret,  it  is  that, 
when  you  have  heard  me,  I  am  sure  you  will  set  more  value  on  your 
life,  as  knowing  bow  much  I  need  your  tenderness,  your  consolation,  and 
your  pity," 

At  these  words  La  Mayeux  half  raised  herself  on  the  mattress,  and 
looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  in  amazement.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  what  she  heard;  far  from  designing  to  intrude  upon  her 
confidence,  it  was  her  protectress  who  was  to  make  the  painful  confes- 
«ion,  and  who  came  to  implore  pity  and  consolation  from  La  Mayeux! 

"What!"  stammtsred  she;  "  it  is  you,  mademoiselle " 

"  It  is  I  who  come  to  tell  you  that  I  suffer,  and  am  ashamed  of  my 
sufferings.  Yes,"  added  the  young  lady,  with  a  touching  expression, 
"  yes — of  all  confessions,  I  am  about  to  make  the  most  painful— I  love 
— and  I  blush  for  my  love." 

"  Like  me!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  involuntarily,  clasping  her  hands 
together. 

"  I  love,"  resumed  Adrienne,  with  along-pent  up  grief;  "  I  love,  and  ami 
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not  beloved — and  my  love  is  miserable,  is  impossible — it  consumes  me — it 
kills  me — and  I  dare  not  confide  to  any  one  the  fatal  secret!" 

"Like  me,"  repeated  La  Mayeux,  with  a  fixed  look.  "She — a  queen 
in  beauty,  rank,  wealth,  intelligence — she  sufTors  like  me.  Like  me, 
poor  unfortunate  creature!  she  loves,  and  is  not  loved  again." 

"Well,  yes!  like  you,  I  love  and  am  not  loved  again,"  cried  Mademoi- 
selle de  CardoAille;  "was  I  wrong  in  saying,  that  to  you  alone  I  could 
confide  my  secret — because,  having  suffered  the  same  pangs,  you  alone 
can  pity  them?" 

"Then,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and 
recovering  from  her  fli'st  amazement,  "you  knew " 

"I  knew  all,  my  poor  child — but  never  should  I  have  mentioned  your 
secret,  liad  I  not  had  one  to  intrust  you  with,  of  a  still  more  painful 
nature.  Yours  is  cruel,  but  mine  is  humiliating.  Oh,  my  sister!"  added 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardovilie,  in  a  tone  impossible  to  describe;  "misfort 
tine,  you  see,  blends  and  confounds  together  what  are  called  distinctions 
of  rank  and  fortune — and  often  those  whom  the  world  envies,  are  reduced 
by  suffering,  far  below  the  poorest  and  most  humble,  and  have  to  seek 
from  the  latter  pity  and  consolation." 

Then  drying  her  tears,  wliich  now  fl(>wed  abundantly.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardovilie" resumed  in  a  voice  of  emotion:  "Come,  sister!  courage,  cour- 
age! let  us  love  and  sustain  each  other.  Let  this  sad  and  mysterious 
bond  unite  us  forever." 

"Ah!  mademoiselle!  forgive  me.  But  now  that  you  know  the  secret 
of  my  life,"  said  La  Mayeux,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  unable  to  van- 
quish her  confusion,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  never  look  at  you  with- 
out blushing." 

"  And  why?  because  you  love  Mr.  Agricola?"  said  Adrienne.  "  Then 
1  must  die  of  shame  before  you,  since,  less  courageous  than  you,  I  had 
Tiot  the  strength  to  suffer  and  be  resigned,  and  so  conceal  my  love  in  the 
depths  of  my  heart.  He  that  I  love,  with  a  love  henceforth  deprived  of 
J>ope,  knew  of  that  love  and  despised  it— preferring  to  me  a  woman,  the 
Very  choice  of  whom  was  a  new  and  grievous  insult,  if  I  am  not  much 
deceived  by  appearances.  I  sometimes  liope  that  I  am  deceived  on  this 
Jx)int.    Now  tell  me— is  it  for  you  to  blush?" 

"  Yon  despised— for  a  woman  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  you? 
Ah,  mademoiselle!  I  cannot  believe  it,"  cried  La  Mayeux. 

*'  Sometimes,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  myself— not  from  vanity,  but 
because  I  know  the  value  of  my  heart.  Then  1  say  to  myself:  '  She,  that 
has  been  preferred  to  me,  has  doubtless  some  qualities,  fitted  to  touch 
the  soul  and  enslave  the  heart  of  him  who  despises  me  for  her.'  " 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!  if  all  that  1  hear  is  not  a  dream— if  you  are  not 
deceived  by  false  appearances— your  misfortune  is  great  indeed!" 

"  Yes,  my  poor  fricjul;  it  in  great.  And  yet,  thanks  to  you,  1  have  now 
the  hope  tliat  this  fatal  passion  will  grow  weaker.  I  may  perhaps  even 
find  strength  to  conquer  it— for,  wben  you  know  all,  absolutely  all,  I 
should  not  like  to  have  to  blush  in  your  presence— you,  that  are  the 
jnost  noble  and  high-minded  of  women -you,  whose  coiu:ago  and  reaig- 
Jiation  are  and  must  always  ])e  my  best  example!" 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!  do  not  speak  of  my  courage,  when  I  have  such 
rflbson  to  blush  for  my  weakness." 

"  To  blush!  why  always  this  fear?  Can  there,  on  the  contrary,  be  any- 
Ihlng  more  touching,  more  heroically  devoted  than  your  love?  Yon 
blush!  and  why?  For  having  shown  the  most  sacred  affection  for  the 
brave  artisan  whom  you  had  learned  to  love  from  your  cradle?  For  hav- 
ing been  the  mo.st  affectionate  cliild  to  his  mother?  For  having  endured, 
without  complaining,  a  thousand  sufferings  imly  the  more  poignant,  that 
the  persons  who  inflicted  them  had  no  consciousness  of  the  lianu  they 
were  doing?  They  knew  not  how  they  hurt  your  feelings,  when,  instead 
pf  giving  yoti  your  own  modeat  name  of  Magdaku  they  alwflvs  called 
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yon  by  a    idioalous  and  odious  nickname.    And  all  these  humiliations, 
all  these  griefs,  were  jot  dt-voiirod  in  secret." 
"Alas,  madomoisflie!  who  cuuld  tell  j'ou  all  this?" 
"  What  you  only  intrusted  to  your  journal;  is  it  not  so?    Well  then- 
it  was  the  dying  Florine  wlio  confessed  her  misdeeds.     She  had  been 
base  enough  to  steal  your  papers,  foi'ced  to  this  odious  act  by  the  people 
who  had  dominion  over  lu  r.     But  she  had  read  your  Journal — and  as 
every  good  feeling  was  not  dead  within  her,  your  admirable  resignation, 
your  melancholy  and   pious  love,  had  left  such  an  impression  on  her 
inind  that  she  was  able  to  repeat  whole  passages  to  me  on  her  death- bed, 
and  thus  to  exi)lain  the  cause  of  your  sudden  disappearance — for  she 
liad  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  seeing  your  love  for  Agricola  divulged  had 
been  the  cause  of  your  flight." 
"  Alas!  it  is  but  too  true,  mademoiselle." 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  Adrienne,  bitterly;  "those  who  employed  the 
wretched  girl  to  act  as  she  did,  well  knew  the  effect  of  the  blow.  It  was 
not  their  tirst  attempt.  They  reduced  you  to  despair,  they  would  have 
killed  you,  because  you  were  devoted  to  me,  and  because  you  had 
guessed  their  intentions.  Oh!  these  black  gowns  are  implacable,  and 
their  power  is  great!"  said  Adrienne,  shuddering. 
"  It  is  fearful,  mademoiselle." 

"But  do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  child;  you  see  that  the  arms  of  the 
wicked  have  turned  against  themselves;  for  the  moment  I  knew  the  cause 
of  your  flight,  you  became  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  From  that  time,  I 
made  every  exertion  to  find  out  where  you  were;  after  long  efforts,  it 
was  only  this  morning  that  the  person  I  had  employed  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  you  inhabited  this  house.  Mr.  Agricola  was  with  me 
when  I  heard  it,  and  instantly  asked  to  accompany  me." 

"Agricola!"  cried  La  Maj'eux,  clasping  her  liands;  "he  came " 

"  Yes,  my  child — be  calm.  Whilst  I  attended  to  you,  he  was  occupied 
with  your  poor  sister.     You  will  soon  see  him." 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle!"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm.  "  He  doubt- 
less knows " 

"  Your  love?  No,  no;  be  satisfied.  Only  think  of  the  happiness  of 
again  seeing  your  good  and  worthy  brother." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!  may  he  never  know  what  caused  me  so  much 
shame,  that  I  was  like  to  die  of  it.    Thank  God,  he  is  not  aware  of  it!" 

"  Then  let  us  have  no  more  sad  thoughts,  my  child.  Only  remember, 
that  this  worthy  brother  came  here  in  time  to  save  us  from'  everlasting 
regrets — and  you  from  a  great  fault.  Oh!  I  do  not  speak  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  world,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  every  creature  to  return 
to  God  a  life  that  has  become  too  burdensome! — I  only  say,  that  you 
ought  not  to  have  died,  because  those  who  love  you  and  whom  you  love, 
were  still  in  need  of  your  assistance." 

"  I  thought  you  happy;  Agricola  was  married  to  the  young  girl  of  his 
choice,  who  will,  I  am  sm-e,  make  hitn  happy.  To  whom  could  I  be  use- 
ful?" 

"First  to  myself,  as  you  see— and  then,  who  tells  you,  that  Mr.  Agri- 
cola will  never  have  need  of  youv  Who  tells  you,  that  his  happiness,  or 
that  of  his  family,  will  last  forever,  and  will  not  be  tried  by  cruel  shocks? 
And  even  if  those  you  love  had  been  destined  to  be  always  happy, 
could  their  happiness  be  complete  without  you?  And  would  not  your 
death,  with  which  they  would  perhaps  have  reproached  themselves,  have 
left  behind  it  endless  regrets?" 

"It  is  true,  mademoiselle,"  answered  La  Mayeux;  "I was  wrong — 
the  dizziness  of  despair  had  seized  me — frightful  misery  weighed  upon 
us — we  had  not  been  able  to  find  work  for  some  days— we  lived  on  the 
charity  of  a  poor  woman,  and  her  the  cholera  carried  off.  To-morrow 
or  rext  day,  we  must  have  died  of  hunger." 
"  Xo  die  of  hunger! — and  you  knew  where  I  live^l" 
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"I  had  written  to  yon,  mademoiselle,  and,  receiving  no  answer, I 
thought  you  offended  at  my  abrupt  departure." 

"  Poor,  dear  child!  you  must  have  been,  as  you  say,  seized  with  dizzi- 
ness in  that  teiTible  moment;  so  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to  reproach 
you  for  doubting  me  a  single  instant.    How  can  I  blame  you?    Did  I  not 
myself  think  of  terminating  my  life?" 
"  You,  mademoiselle?"  cried  La  Mayeux. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  of  it — when  they  came  to  tell  me,  that  Florine  in  her 
agony  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  heard  what  she  had  to  say:  ber  revela- 
tions changed  my  projects.  This  dark  and  mournful  life,  which  had 
become  insupportable  to  me,  was  suddenly  lighted  up.  The  sense  of 
duty  woke  within  me.  You  were  no  doubt  a  prey  to  horrible  misery;  it 
was  my  duty  to  seek  and  save  you.  The  confessions  of  Florine  unveiled 
to  me  the  new  plots  of  the  enemies  of  my  scattered  family,  dispersed  by 
sorrows  and  crael  losses:  it  was  my  duty  to  warn  them  of  their  danger, 
and  to  unite  them  against  the  common  enemy.  I  had  been  the  victim  of 
odious  manetivers;  it  was  my  duty  to  punish  their  authors,'.for  fear  that, 
encotiraged  by  impunity,  these  black  gowns  should  make  other  victims. 
Then  the  sense  of  duty  gave  me  strength,  and  I  was  able  to  rouse  myself 
from  my  lethargy.  With  the  help  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  a  sublime,  oh!  a 
sublime  priest — the  ideal  of  a  true  Christian — the  worthy  brother  of  Mr. 
Agricola — I  courageously  entered  on  the  struggle.  What  shall  I  say  to 
you,  my  child?  The  performance  of  these  duties,  the  hope  of  finding 
you  again,  have  been  some  relief  to  me  in  my  trouble.  If  I  was  not  con  - 
soled,  I  was  at  least  occupied.  Your  tender  friendship,  the  example  of 
yoiu-  resignation,  will  do  the  rest — I  think  so — I  am  sure  so — and  I  shall 
forget  this  fatal  love." 

At  the  moment  when  Adrienne  pronounced  these  words,  rapid  foot- 
steps were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  a  young,  clear  voice  exclaimed  : 
"  Ahl  dear  me,  that  poor  Mayeux!  How  lucky  1  have  come  just  now.  If 
only  I  could  be  of  some  use  to  her!" 

And  almost  immediately  Rose-Pompon  entered  the  garret  with  pre- 
cipitation. 

Agricola  soon  followed  the  grisette.  and  pointing  to  the  open  window, 
tried  to  make  Adrienne  understand  by  signs,  that  she  was  not  to  mention 
to  the  young  girl  the  deplorable  end  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

This" pantomime  was  lost  on  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  The  heart  of 
Adrienne  swelled  with  grief,  indignation,  pride,  as  she  recognized  the 
young  girl  she  had  seen  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  in  company  with 
bjalma,  and  who  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  sufiferings  she  en- 
dured since  that  fatal  evening. 

And,  strange  irony  of  fate!  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  Adrienne 
liad  just  made  the  humiliating  and  cruel  confession  of  her  despised  lov(>, 
that  the  woman,  to  whom  she  believed  herself  sacrificed,  appeared  before 
her. 

If  the  surprise  of  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville  was  great,  that  of  Rose- 
Pompon  was  not  less  so.  Not  only  did  she  recognize  in  Adrienne  the 
fair  young  girl  with  the  golden  locks,  who  had  .sat  opposite  to  her  at  the 
theater,  on  the  night  of  the  adventure  of  the  black  panther,  but  she  had 
serious  reasons  for  desiring  most  ardently  this  unexpected  intrrnow.  It 
is  impos.sible  to  paint  the  look  of  malignant  joy  and  triumph  that  sh« 
affected  to  cast  upon  Adrienne. 

The  first  imi>uls(^  of  Madeiiioiselle  de  Cardoville  was  to  quit  the  room. 
But  she  conld  not  bear  to  leave  La  Mayfux  at  this  moment,  or  to  give, 
in  the  prt;.s<;n(c  of  Agricola,  her  nastms  f(jr  such  an  ubrujit  departure, 
and  morcf>ver,  an  inexplicable  and  fatal  curiosity  held  her  back,  in  .spite 
of  her  offended  pride. 

She  ninuincd  then  fore,  and  was  about  to  examine  closely,  to  hear  and 
to  jii>liJ"',  il»i«  >'\i"lt  wUo  ]^\  nearb'  oeca.-,ioncd  her  dcatli— this  rival,  to 
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vjfcdin,  in  her  jealous  agonr,  she  had  ascribed  so  many  different  aspects, 
•Jq  order  to  explain  the  love  uf  Ujalma  tor  such  a  creature. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   RIVALS. 

RosE-PoMPON,  whose  presence  caused  such  lively  emotion  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  was  dressed  in  the  most  showy  and  extravagant 
bad  taste. 

Her  very  small,  narrow,  rose-colored  satin  bonnet,  placed  so  forward 
on  her  face  as  almost  to  toucn  the  tip  of  her  little  nose,  left  uncovered 
behind  the  half  of  her  light,  silky  hair;  her  plaid  dress,  of  an  excessively 
large  pattern,  was  open  in  front,  and  the  almost  transparent  gauze, 
rather  too  honest  in  its  revelations,  hardly  covered  the  charms  cf  the 
form  beneath. 

The  gi-isette  having  run  all  the  way  up-stairs,  held  in  her  hands  tlie  two 
corners  of  her  large,  blue  shawl,  which,  falling  from  her  shoulders,  had 
slid  dowu  to  her  wasp-like  waist,  and  there  been  stopped  by  the  swell  of 
the  figure. 

If  we  enter  into  these  details,  it  is  to  explain  how  at  the  sight  of  this 
pretty  creature,  dressed  in  so  impertinent  and  almost  indecent  a  fashion, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  thought  she  saw  in  her  a  successful 
rival,  felt  her  indignation,  grief,  and  shame  redoubled. 

But  judge  of  tlie  surprise  and  confusion  of  Adrienne,  when  Mademoi- 
selle Rose-Pompon  said  to  her  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  pertness: 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  madame.  You  and  I  mast  have  a  long  talk 
together.  Only  I  must  begin  by  kissing  this  poor  Mayeux — with  yotir 
permission,  madame!" 

To  understand  the  tone  and  manner  with  which  this  word  madame  was 
pronounced,  you  must  have  been  present  at  some  stormy  discussion  be- 
tween two  Rose- Pompons,  jealous  of  each  other;  then  you  would  be  able 
to  judge  how  much  provoking  hostility  may  be  compressed  into  the  word 
madame,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Amazed  at  the  impudence  of  Rose-Pompon,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville remained  mute;  whilst  Agricola,  entirely  occupied  with  the  inter- 
est he  took  in  La  Mayeux,  who  had  never  withdrawn  her  eyes  from  his 
since  he  entered  the  room,  and  with  the  remembrance  of  the  painful 
scene  he  had  just  quitted,  whispered  to  Adrienne,  without  remarking  the 
eSroutery  of  the  ffriixtte :  '•  Alas,  mademoiselle!  it  is  all  over.  Cephyse 
has  just  breathed  her  last  sigh,  without  recovering  her  senses." 

"Unfortunate  girl!"  said  Adrienne,  with  emotion;  and  for  the  mo- 
ment she  forgot  Rose-Pompon. 

"  SVe  must  keep  this  sad  news  from  La  ^layeux,  and  only  let  her  know 
it  hereafter,  with  great  caution,"  resumed  Agricola.  '"Luckily,  little 
Rose-Pompon  knows  nothing  about  it." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  grisette,  who  was  now  squatting  down  by  the  side 
of  La  Mayeux. 

On  hearing  Agricola  speak  so  familiarly  of  Rose-Pompon,  the  amaze- 
ment of  Adrienne  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  she  felt; 
yet,  strangely  enough,  her  sufferings  grew  less  and  less,  and  her  anxiety 
diminished,  as  she  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  grisette. 

■'Ah,  my  good  Mayeux!"  said  the  latter,  with  as  much  volubility  as 
emotion,  whilst  her  pretty  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears;  "  is  it  possible, 
that  you  did  so  stupid  a  thing?  Do  not  poor  people  help  one  another? 
Could  you  not  apply  to  me?  Tou  knew  that  others  are  welcome  to 
whatever  is  mine,  and  I  would  have  made  a  raffle  of  Philemon's  bazaar," 
added  this  singular  girl,  with  a  bnrst  of  feeling,  at  once  sincere,  touch- 
ing, and  grotesque;  "I  would  have  sold  his  three  boots,  his  pipes,  his 
boating-costume,  his  bed,  and  even  his  great  driuking-glass,  and  at  all 
events  you  should  not  hav«  been  brought  to  such  an  :igly  pass.  Philemon 
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would  not  buTe  miudcd,  for  he  is  a  good  fellow;  and  if  he  'had  'minde^ 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same.  Thank  Heaven!  we  are  not  married. 
I  am  only  wishing  to  remind  you  that  you  should  have  thought  of  littU 
Rose-Pompon." 

"  I  know  you  are  obliging  and  kind,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux; 
for  she  had  heard  from  her  sister,  that  Rose-Pompon,  like  so  many  of  he? 
class,  had  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 

"  After  all,"  resumed  the  griaefte,  wiping  with  the  back  of  her  hand  the 
tip  of  her  little  nose,  down  wliich  a  tear  was  trickling,  "  you  may  tell  me, 
that  you  did  not  know  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters.  It's  a  droll  storj', 
I  can  tell  you.  When  I  say  droll,"  added  Rose-Pompon,  with  »  deep 
sigh,  "it  is  quite  the  contrary — but  no  matter — I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  that.  One  thing  is  certain;  you  are  getting  better — and  you  and 
Cephyse  will  not  do  such  a  thing  again.  She  is  said  to  be  very  weak. 
Can  I  not  see  her  yet,  ]Mr.  Agricola?" 

"No,"  said  the  smith,  with  embarrassment,  for  La  Mayeux  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  "  you  must  have  patience." 

"But  I  may  see  her  to-daj',  Agricola?"  exclaimed  La  Mayeux. 
"  We  will  talk  about  that.  Only  be  calm,  I  entreat." 
"  Agricola  is  right;  you  must  be  reasonable,  my  good  Mayeux,"  rer 
sumed  Rose-Pompon;  "we  will  wait  patiently.  1  can  wait,  too,  for  I 
have  to  talk  presently  to  this  lady."  And  Rose-Pompon  glanced  at  Adri- 
eune,  with  the  expression  of  an  angry  cat.  "Yes,  yes;  I  can  wait;  for 
I  long  to  tell  Cephyse  also  that  sl)e  may  reckon  upon  me."  Here  Rose- 
Pompon  bridled  up  very  prettily,  and  thus  continued:  "Do  not  be  un- 
easy! It  is  the  least  one  can  do,  when  one  is  in  a  good  position,  to 
jghare  the  advantages  vvith  one's  friends,  v.'ho  are  not  so  well  off.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  keep  one's  happiness  to  oneself!  to  stuff  it  with 
straw,  and  put  it  under  a  glass,  and  let  no  one  touch  it!  "When  I  talk 
of  happiness  it's  only  for  talking's  sake;  it  is  true  in  one  sense;  but  in  an- 
other, you  see,  my  good  Mayeux Bah!   I  am  only  seventeen  years 

old — but  no  matter — I  might  go  on  talking  till  to-morrow,  and  you  would 
not  be  any  the  wiser.  So  let  me  kiss  you  once  more,  and  don't  be  down- 
hearted— nor  Cephyse  either,  do  you  hear?  for  I  shall  be  close  at  hand." 
And,  squatting  still  lower,  Rose-Pompon  cordially  embraced  La  Ma- 
yeux. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  what  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  dur- 
ing this  conversation,  or  rather  during  tliis  nionolcigue  of  the  (jrisclle  on 
the  subject  of  La  Mayenx's  attempted  suicide.  Tlao  eccentric  jargon  of 
Mademoiselle  Rose-Pompon,  her  liberal  facility  in  disposing  of  Phile- 
mon's bazaar,  to  the  owner  of  which  (as  she  said)  she  was  luckily  not 
married— the  goodness  of  her  heart,  which  revealed  itself  in  her  offers  of 
service  to  La  Mayeux — her  contrasts,  her  impertinence,  her  drollery — 
all  this  was  .so  new  and  inexplicable  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  that 
Bhe  remained  tor  some  time  mute  and  motioidcss  with  surprise. 
Such,  then,  was  the  creature  to  whom  Djalma  had  sacrificed  her! 
If  the  first  impression  of  Adrieune  at  sight  of  Rose-Pompon  had  been 
horribly  painful,  reflection  soon  awakened  doubts,  which  were  to  become 
shortly  ineffable  hopes.  Remembering  the  interview  she  had  overheard 
between  Rodin  and  Djalma,  when,  concealed  in  the  conservatory,  she 
had  wjslicd  10  prove  the  fidelity  of  the  Jesuit.  Adrieune  asked  lursolf  if 
it  was  reasonable,  if  it  was  possible  to  believe  tiiat  the  jtriuce,  wiiose  ideaa 
of  love  seemed  to  )>e  so  poetical,  so  elevated,  so  june,  could  find  any 
charm  in  the  disjointed  and  silly  chat  of  this  young  girl;  Adrienue  could 
not  hesitate;  slie  pronounced  tlur  thing  v/H/jo.s.s/'We,  from  the  moment  she 
had  seen  lusr  rival  )i<a>;  and  witnessed  her  stylo  bolh  of  manners  andcou- 
vcrnatlon,  which,  without  detracting  from  the  prcttincss  of  her  features, 
jrave  tlieni  a  trivial  and  not  v»^ry  attractive  character. 

The  doubts  of  Adrieiuio  with  ri'giird  to  the  deep  luvu  of  the  jniuce  for 
JloBc-Pouipou  were  tUea  aoon  uUuugeU  to  cumplete  iuorodulity.    Eu- 
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dowed  with  t()0  much  sense  and  penetration  not  to  perceive  that  this 
apparent  connection,  so  inconceivable  on  the  part  of  Djahna,  must  con- 
ceal some  mystery,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillo  felt  her  hopes  revive. 

As  this  consoling  thought  arose  in  the  mind  of  Adrienne,  her  heart, 
until  now  so  painfully  oppressed,  began  once  more  to  dilate;  she  felt 
vague  aspirations  toward  a  better  future;  and  yet,  cruelly  warned  by 
the  past,  she  feared  to  yield  too  readily  to  a  mere  illusion,  for  she  remem- 
bered the  notorious  fact,  that  the  prince  had  really  appeared  in  public 
with  this  young  girl.  But  now  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could 
fully  appreciate  what  she  was,  she  found  the  conduct  of  the  prince  only 
the  more  incomprehensible.  And  how  can  we  judge  soundly  and  surely 
of  that  which  is  enveloped  in  mystery?  And  then  a  secret  presentiment 
told  her,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  beside  the  couch  of  the  poor  seam- 
stress, whom  she  had  just  saved  from  death,  that,  by  a  providential 
coincidence,  she  would  learn  the  secret  on  which  depended  the  happi- 
ness of  her  life. 

The  emotions  which  agitated  the  heart  of  Adrienne  became  so  violent, 
that  her  fine  face  was  colored  with  a  bright  red,  her  bosom  heaved,  and 
her  large,  black  eyes,  lately  dimmed  by  sadness,  once  more  shone  with 
a  mild  radiance.  She  waited  with  inexpressible  impatience  for  what 
■was  to  follow.  In  the  interview,  with  which  Rose-Pompon  had  threat- 
ened her,  and  which  a  few  minutes  before,  Adrienne  would  have  de 
clined  with  all  the  dignity  of  legitimate  indignation,  she  now  hoped  to 
find  the  explanation  of  a  mystery,  which  it  was  of  such  importance  for 
her  to  clear  up. 

After  once  more  tenderly  embracing  La  Mayeux,  Rose-Pompon  got  up 
from  the  ground,  and,  turning  toward  Adrienne,  surveyed  her  from  head 
to  foot,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  somewhat  im- 
pertinent tone:  "  It  is  now  our  turn,  madame^^ — the  yvord.  madame  still 
pronounced  with  the  accent  before  described — "we  have  a  little  matter 
to  settle  together." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  mademoiselle,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  much 
mildness  and  simplicity. 

At  sight  of  the  triumphant  and  decisive  air  of  Rose-Pompon,  and  on 
hearing  her  challenge  to  ^lademoiselle  de  Cardoviile,  the  worthy  Agri- 
cola,  after  exchanging  a,  few  words  with  La  Mayeux,  opened  his  eyes  and 
ears  very  wide,  and  remained  staring  in  amazement  at  the  effrontery  of 
the  grisette;  then,  advancing  toward  her,  he  whispered,  as  he  pulled  her 
by  the  sleeve:  "  I  say,  are  you  mad?    Do  you  know  to  whom  you  speak?" 

"Well!  what  then?  Is  not  one  pretty  woman  worth  another?  I  eay 
that  for  the  lady.  She  will  not  eat  me,  I  suppose,"  replied  Rose-Porn- 
pon,  aloud,  and  with  an  air  of  defiance.  "  I  have  to  talk  with  madame 
here.  1  am  sure,  she  knows  why  and  wherefore.  If  not,  I  will  tell  her;  it 
will  not  take  me  long. " 

Adrienne,  who  feared  some  ridiculous  exposure  on  the  subject  of 
Djalma,  in  the  presence  of  Agricola,  made  a  sign  to  the  latter,  and  thus 
answered  thoarisdie:  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  mademoiselle,  but  not  in 
this  place.    Tou  will  understand  why." 

"  Very  well,  madame.  I  have  my  key.  Y  oweaxi  come  to  vaj  apartmenf^ 
— the  last  word  pronounced  with  an  air  of  ostentatious  importance. 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  to  your  apartment,  mademoiselle,  since  you  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  receive  me  there,"  answered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
in  her  mild,  sweet  voice,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head;  so  full 
of  exquisite  politeness,  that  Rose- Pompon  was  daunted,  notwithstanding 
all  her  effrontery. 

"  What,  mademoiselle!"  said  Agricola  to  Adrienne;  "  you  are  good 
enough " 

"  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  interrupting  him 
"please  to  remain  with  our  poor  friend;  1  shall  soon  be  back." 

Ttcn,  approaching  La  Mayeux,  who  shared  in  the  astonishment  oi 
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Agricola,  she  said  to  her:  "  Excuse  me  for  leaving  you  a  few  seconds. 
Only  regain  a  little  strength,  and,  when  I  return,  I  will  take  you  home 
with  me,  dear  sister." 

Then,  turning  toward  Rose-Pompon,  who  was  more  and  more  sur- 
prised at  hearing  so  fine  a  lady  call  La  Mayeux  Tier  sister,  she  added:  "  I 
am  ready  whenever  you  please,  mademoiselle." 

"Beg  pardon,  madame,  if  I  go  first  to  show  you  the  way, but  it's  a 
regular  break-neck  sort  of  a  place,"  answered  Rose-Pompon,  pressing 
lier  elbows  to  her  sides,  and  screwing  up  her  lips,  to  prove  that  she  was 
no  stranger  to  polite  manners  and  fine  language.  And  the  two  rivals 
quitted  the  garret  together,  leaving  Agricola  alone  with  La  Mayeux. 

Luckily,  the  disfigured  remains  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  had  been  car- 
ried into  Mother  Arsene"s  subterraneous  shop,  so  that  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators always  attracted  by  any  fatal  event,  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
house;  and  Rose-Pompon,  meeting  no  one  in  the  little  court  she  had  to 
traverse  with  Adrienne,  continued  in  ignorance  of  the  tragical  death  of 
h«r  old  friend  Cephyse. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  grisette  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had 
reached  Philemon's  apartment. 

This  singular  abode  remained  in  the  same  state  of  picturesque  dis- 
order, in  which  Rose-Pompon  had  left  it,  when  Nini-Mouliu  came  to  fetch 
her  to  act  the  heroine  of  a  mysterious  adventure. 

Adrienne,  completely  ignorant  of  the  eccentric  modes  of  life  of 
students  and  their  comjmnions,  could  not,  in  spite  of  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  her  mind,  forbear  examining  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
curiosity,  this  strange  andgrotesque  chaos  composed  of  the  most  dissim- 
ilar objects— disguises  for  masked  balls,  death's  heads  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  odd  boots  standing  on  book-shelves,  monstrous  glasses, 
women's  clothes,  ends  of  tobacco  pipes,  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  first  astonishment  of  Adrienne,  succeeded  an  impression  ofi 
painful  repugnance.  The  young  girl  felt  herself  uneasy  and  out  of 
place  in  this  abode,  not  of  poverty,  but  disorder;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  miserable  garret  of  La  Mayeux  had  caused  her  no  such  feeling. 

Rose-Pompon,  notwithstanding  all  her  airs,  was  considerably  troubled 
when  she  foiand  herself  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville:  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  young  patrician,  her  fashionable  look,  the  elegance  of  her 
manners,  the  stj'le  at  once  dignified  and  affable  with  which  she  had  ' 
answered  the  impertinent  address  of  the  grisette,  began  to  have  their 
effect  upon  the  latter,  who,  being  moreover  a  good  natured  girl,  had 
been  touched  at  hearing  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  call  La  Mayeux  her 
friend,  fter  sista: 

Without  knowing  exactly  who  Adrienne  was.  Rose- Pompon  was  not 
ignorant  that  she  belonged  to  the  richest  and  highest  class  of  society; 
Bhe  felt  then,  already,  some  remorse  at  having  attacked  her  so  cavalierly; 
and  her  in'entions,  at  first  very  hostile  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  do 
Cardoville,  were  gradually  much  mollified. 

Yet,  being  very  obstinate,  and  not  wishing  to  appear  to  submit  to  an 
Jrfluence  that  offended  her  pride,  Rose-Pompon  endeavored  to  recover 
her  assurance;  and,  having  bolted  the  door,  she  said  to  Adrienne:  "  Pray 
do  me  the  favor  to  set  down,  madame" — .still  with  tlio  intention  of 
showing  that  she  was  no  stranger  to  refined  manners  and  ccmversntion. 
Mademoiselic  de  Cardoville  was  about  mechanically  to  take  a  chair, 
when  Rose-Pompon,  worthy  to  practice  those  ancient  virtues  of  hospi- 
tality, which  regarded  evcJi  an  enemy  as  sacred  in  the  person  of  a  guest, 
•Tied  outhR.stily:  "  Don't  take  tluit  chair,  madame;  it  wants  a  leg." 
Adrienne  laid  her  hand  on  another  chair. 

"  Nor  that  cither;  the  back  is  quite  loo.^e,"  again  exelaimed.Rose-Pom- 
pon.  And  she  spoke  the  truth;  for  the  chair-back,  which  was  liiade  In  the 
Jorm  of  a  lyre,  remained  in  Hi"   hamlsof  Mademoiselle  de  CardovJUv, 
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who  said,  as  she  replaced  it  discreetly  in  its  former  posicion:  "  I  think, 
mademoiselle,  that  we  can  very  well  talk  sfandiiitj." 

"As  you  please,  madume,"  replied  Rose-Punipou,  steadying  herself 
the  more  bravely  the  more  uneasy  she  felt.  And  the  interview  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  the  (/risctte  began  in  this  fashion. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE     INTEllVIEW. 

After  a  minute's  hesitation,  Rose-Pompon  said  to  Adrienne,  whose 
Keart  was  beating  violently:  ''I  will  tell  you,  directly,  madame,  what  I 
have  on  my  mind.  I  should  not  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  you, 
but,  as  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  you,  it  is  very  natural  I  should  take  ad^ 
yantage  of  it. ' ' 

"Butj  mademoiselle,"  said  Adrienne,  mildly,  "may  I  at  least  know 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  we  are  to  have  together?" 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  Kose-Porapon,  affecting  an  air  of  still  more 
decided  confidence;  "first  of  all,  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  unhappy, 
or  going  to  make  a  scene  of  jealousy,  or  cry  like  a  forsaken  damsel.  Do 
not  flatter  yourself!  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
Prince  CJiarmiiig — that  is  the  little  name  I  gave  him — on  the  contrary, 
he  has  made  me  very  happy.  If  I  left  him,  It  was  against  hisiiwill,  and 
because  I  chose." 

So  saying,  Rose-Pompon,  whose  heart  was  swelling  in  spite  of  her  fiae 
airs,  could  not  repress  a  sigh. 

"Yes,  madame,"  she  resumed,  "I  left  him  because  I  chose — for  ha 
quite  doted  on  me.  If  I  had  liked,  he  would  have  married  me — yes,  ma- 
dame, married  me — so  much  the  worse  if  that  gives  you  pain.  Though, 
when  I  said  so  much  (he  worse,  it  is  true  that  I  meant  to  pain  you.  To  bo 
sure  I  did — but  then,  just  now,  wlien  I  .^aw  you  so  kind  to  that  poor 
Mayeux,  though  I  was  certainly  in  the  right,  still  Ifelt  something.  How- 
ever, to  cut  matters  short,  it  is  clear  that  I  detest  you,  and  that  you  de- 
serve it,"  added  Rose-Pompon,  stamping  her  foot. 

From  all  this  it  resulted,  even  for  a  person  much  less  sagacious  tha« 
Adrienne;  and  much  less  interested  in  discovering  the  truth,  that  Made- 
moiselle Rose-Pompon,  notwithstanding  her  triumphant  airs  in  speak- 
ing of  fa'in,  whom  she  represented  as  so  much  attached  to  her,  and 
even  anxious  to  wed  her,  was  in  reality  completely  disappointed,  and 
was  now  taking  refuge  in  a  deliberate  falsehood.  It  was  evident,  that, 
she  was  not  loved,  and  that  nothing  but  violent  jealousy  had  induced 
her  to  desire  this  interview  with  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoville,  in  order  to 
make  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  scene,  considering  Adrienne  (the  reason 
will  be  explained  presently)  as  her  successful  rival.  But  Rose-Pompon, 
having  recovered  her  good-nattire,  found  it  very  diflicult  to  continue  the 
gcem  in  question,  particularly  as,  for  many  reasons,  she  felt  overawed 
by  Adrienne. 

Though  she  had  expected,  if  not  the  singular  address  of  the  gnsette,  at 
least  something  of  the  same  result — for  she  felt  it  was  impossible  that 
the  prince  could  entertain  a  serious  attachment  for  this  young  girl- 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  at  first  delighted  to  hear  the  confirma- 
tion of  her  hopes  from  the  hps  of  her  rival;  but  suddenly,  these  hojjea 
were  succeeded  by  a  cruel  apprehension,  which  we  will  endeavor  to 
explain. 

What  Adrienne  had  just  heard  ought  to  have  satisfied  her  completely. 
Sure  that  the  heart  of  Djalma  had  never  ceased  to  belong  to  her,  she 
ought,  according  to  tlie  customs  dnd  opinions  of  the  world,  to  have 
cared  little,  if,  in  the  effervescence  of  an  ardent  youth,  he  had  chanced 
to  yield  to  some  ephemeral  caprice  for  this  creature,  who  was,  after  alL 
very  pretty  and  desirable — the  more  especially  a3  he  had  now  rcprireo 
tu«  error,  by  separating  from  her. 
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Notwithstandinisr  these  good  reasons,  such  an  error  of  the  senses  yjovAA 
not  have  been  pardoned  by  Adrienne.  She  did  not  understand  that 
complete  separation  of  the  body  and  soul,  that  would  make  the  one  ex- 
empt from  the  stains  of  the  other.  She  did  not  think  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, to  toy  with  one  woman  whilst  you  were  thinking  of  another. 
Her  young,  chaste,  passionate  love  demanded  an  absolute  fealty— a 
fealty  as  just  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  nature,  as  it  may  be  ridiculous  and 
foolish  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

For  the  verv  reason  that  she  cherished  a  refined  religion  of  the  senses,' 
and  revered  them  as  an  adorable  and  divine  manifeHtation,  Adrienne 
had  all  sorts  of  delicate  scruples,  and  nice  repugnances,  unknown  to  the 
austere  spiritualitv  of  those  ascetic  prudes,  who  despise  vile,  matter  too 
much  to  take  notice  of  its  errors,  and  allow  it  to  grovel  in  filth,  to  show 
tlie  contempt  in  vrhich  they  hold  it. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  not  one  of  those  wonderfully  modest 
creatures,  who  would  die  of  confusion  rather  than  say  plainly,  that  they 
wished  for  a  young  and  handsome  husband,  at  once  ardent  and  pure. 
It  is  true,  that  they  generally  marry  old,  ugly,  and  corrupted  men,  and 
make  up  for  it  by  taking  two  or  three  lovers  six  months  after.  But 
Adrienne  felt  instinctively,  how  much  of  virginal  and  celestial  freshness 
there  is  in  the  equal  innocence  of  two  loving  and  passionate  beings— 
what  guarantees  for  the  future  in  the  remembrance  which  a  man  pre- 
serves of  his  first  love! 

We  say  then  that  Adrienne  was  only  half  satisfied,  though  convinced 
by  the  vexation  of  Rose-Pompon,  that  Djalma  had  never  entertained  a 
serious  attachment  for  the  griseite. 

"And  why  do  you  detest  me,  mademoiselle?"  said  Adrienne,  mildly,, 
when  RosePompon  had  finished  her  speech. 

"Oh!  bless  me,  madame!"  replied  the  latter,  forgetting  altogether  her 
assnmption  of  triumph  and  yielding  to  the  natural  sincerity  of  her 
character;  "  pretend  that  you  don't  know  why  jl  detest  you!  Oh,  yes! 
people  go  and  pick  nosegays  from  the  jaws  of  a  panther  for  people 
that  they  care  nothing  about,  don't  they?  And  if  it  was  only  that!" 
added  Rose-Pompon,  who  was  gradually  getting  animated,  and  whose 
pretty  face,  at  first  contracted  into  a  sullen  pout,  now  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  real  and  vet  half-comic  sorrow. 

"And  if  it  was  only  the  nosegay!"  resumed  she.  "  Thoiigh  it  gave 
me  a  dreadful  turn  to  see  Prince  Charming  leap  like  a  kid  upon  the 
stage,  I  might  have  said  to  myself:  Bah!  these  Indians  have  their  own 
ways  of  showing  politeness. "  Here,  a  lady  drops  her  nosegay,  and  a 
gentleman  picks  it  up  and  gives  it  to  her;  but,  in  India,  it  is  quite 
■iuothcr  thing;  the  man  picks  up  the  nosegay  and  does  not  return  it  tol 
t  he  woman— he  only  kills  a  panther  before  her  eyes.  Those  are  good' 
ii;:iii\ers  in  that  country,  I  suppose;  but  what  cannot  bo  good  manncrsj 
.  ly  where  is  to  treat  a  woman  as  I  have  been  treated.  And  all  thanks^ 
i>  you,  inadamc!" 

Tlicse  complaints  of  Rose-Pompon,  at  once  bitter  and  laughable,  did 
not  at  all  agree  with  what  she  had  previously  stated  as  to  Djalma 's  pas- 
sionate love  for  her;  but  Adrienne  took  care  not  to  point  out  this  con- 
tradiction, and  said  to  her,  tnildly:  "  You  must  l)e  mistaken,  mademoi- 
selle, wlien  vou  suppose  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  your  troubles. 
Rut,  in  any  ca.se,  I  regret  sincerely  that  you  should  have  been  ill-treated 
by  any  one." 

"If  you  think  I  have  been  beaten  you  are  quite  wrong,"  exclaimed 
Rosc-Pompon.  "  Ah!  well,  I  am  sure!  No,  it  is  not  that.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  had  it  not  been  for  you.  Prince  tharmiut/  M'ould  have  got  to 
love  m(!  u  little.  1  am  worthy  the  trouble,  after  all— and  tlicii  lltere  are 
different  sorts  of  love— I  am  not  so  very  jjarticular— but  not  even  somucb 
«»«  that,"  added  Rose-Pompon,  biting  "the  tip  of  her  thumb-nail. 

•'Ah!"  she  continued,  "when  Nini-Mouliu  came  to  t'etclj  we,  aD4 
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brought  ftie  jewels  and  laces  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  him,  be  was 
quite  right  in  saying  there  was  no  harm  in  his  offers." 

"  Nini-Mouhn?"  asked  Mademoiselle  deCardoville,  becoming  more  and 
more  interested;  "who  Is  this  Nini-Moulin,  Mademoiselle?" 

"A  religious'writer,"  answered  Rose-Pompon,  pouting;  "the  handy 
man  of  a  lot  of  old  sacristans,  whose  money  he  takes  on  pretense  of  writ- 
ing about  morality  and  religion.     A  fine  morality  it  is!" 

At  these  words — a  religions  writer — saci-istaTis — Adrienne  instantly  di- 
vined some  new  plot  of  Rodin  or  Father  d'Argrigny,  of  which  she  and 
Djalma  were  to  have  been  the  victims.  She  began  vaguely  to  i)ereeive 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  she  resumed:  "  But,  mademoiselle,  under 
what  pretense  could  this  man  take  you  away  with  him?" 

"  He  came  to  fetch  me,  and  said  I  need  not  fear  for  my  virtue,  and 
was  only  to  make  myself  look  pretty.  So  I  said  to  myself:  •  Philemon's 
out  of  town,  and  it's  very  dull  here  all  alone.  This  seems  a  droll  affair; 
what  can  Irisk  by  it?'  Alas!  I  didn't  know  what  I  risked,"  added  Rose- 
Pompon,  with  a  sigh.  "  Well,  Nini-Mouhn  takes  me  away  in  a  fine  car- 
riage. We  stop  in  the  Place  du  Palais-Royal.  A  sullen-looking  man, 
with  a  yellow  face,  gets  up  in  the  room  of  Nini-Moulin,  and  takes  me  to 
the  house  of  Prince  Clianning.  When  I  saw  him — la!  he  is  so  handsome, 
so  very  handsome,  that  I  was  quite  dizzy-like;  and  he  has  such  a  kind, 
noble  air.  that  I  said  to  myself:  '  Well!  there  will  be  some  credit  if  I  re- 
main a  good  girl  now !'  I  did  not  know  what  a  true  word  I  was  speaking. 
1  have  been  good — oh!  woise  than  good." 

"What,  mademoiselle!  do  you  regret  having  been  so  virtuous?" 

"  Why,  you  see — I  regret  at  least,  that  I  have  not'.had  the  pleasure  of 
refusing.  But  how  can  yon  refuse,  when  nothing  is  asked — when  you 
are  not  even  thought  worth  one  little  loving  word?" 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  indifference 
of  which  you  complain,  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  your  making  a 
long  stay  in  the  house  iu  question." 

"  How  should  I  know  why  the  prince  kept  me  there?  or  took  me  out 
riding  with  him,  or  to  the  play?  Perhaps  it  is  the  fashion  in  his  savage 
countrv,  to  have  a  pretty  girl  by  your  side,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to 
her  at  all!" 

"  But  why  then  did  you  remain,  mademoiselle?" 

"  Why  did  I  remain?"  said  Rose-Pompon,  stamping  her  foot  with  vex- 
ation; "I  remained,  because,  without  knowing  how  it  happened,  I 
began  to  get  very  fond  of  Prince  Charming ;  and  what  is  droll  enough, 
I,  who  am  as  gay  as  a  lark,  loved  him  because  he  was  so  soiTowful — which 
shows  that  it  was  a  serious  matter.  At  last,  one  day,  I  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  I  said:  'Never  mind!  I  don't  care  for  the  consequences. 
Philemon,  I  am  sure,  is  having  his  fun  in  the  country' — that  set  my  mind 
at  ease.  So,  one  morning,  I  dress  myself  in  my  best,  all  very  pretty, 
look  in  my  glass,  and  say:  '  Well!  that  will  do — he  will  not  stand  that!' 
— and,  going  to  his  room,  I  tell  him  all  that  passes  through  my  head — I 
laugh,  I  cry — at  last  I  tell  him  that  I  adore  him.  What  do  you  think  he 
answers  in  his  mild  voice,  and  as  cold  as  a  piece  of  marble?  Why— ^ 
'Poor  child! — poor  child! — poor  child!'"  added  Rose-Pompon,  with 
indignation;  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  I  had  come  to  complain  to 
him  of  the  toothache.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  am  sure,  if  he  were 
not  in  love  elsewhere,  he  would  be  all  fire  and  gunpowder.  Only  now, 
he  is  so  sad,  so  dejected!" 

Then,  pausing  a  moment,  Rose-Pompon  added:  "No;  I  will  not  tell 
you  that.  You  would  be  too  pleased."  But,  after  another  pause,  she 
continued:  "  Well!  never  mind;  I  will  tell  you  though;"  and  the  singu- 
lar girl  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  a  mixture  of  sympa- 
thy and  deference.  "  Why  should  I  keep  it  from  yotx?  I  began  by  riding 
the  high  horse,  and  saying  that  the  prince  wished  to  marry  me,  and  I 
finish  by  confessing,  that  he  almost  turned  me  out.    Well!  "it's  not  my 
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fault;  when  I  wish  to  tell  a  falsehood,  I  am  stire  to  get  confused.  S«, 
madame,  this  is  the  plain  truth.  "When  I  met  you  at  poor  Mayeux's,  I 
was  at  first  as  angry  as  a  httle  turkey-cock:  but  when  ]  heard  you,  that 
are  suoh  a  fine,  great  lady,  speak  so  kindly  to  the  poor  girl,  and  treat  her 
as  your  sister,  do  what  I  would,  my  anger  began  to  go  away.  Since  we 
have  been  here,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  get  it  up  again;  "but  I  find  it 
impossible;  and  the  more  I  see  the  difference  between  us,  the  more  I 
perceive  that  Prince  Chorming  was  right  in  thinking  so  much  of  you. 
For  you  must  know,  madame,  that  he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
you.  I  don't  say  so  merely  because  he  killed  the  panther  for  you  at  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin;  but  if  you  knew  all  the  tricks  he  played  with  j-our 
nosegay — and  how  he  will  sit  up  all  night  weeping,  in  that  room  where 
he  saw  you  for  the  first  time — and  then  your  portrait,  that  he  has  drawn 
upon  the  glass,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country — and  so  many  other 
things!  The  fact  is,  that  I,  who  was  fond  of  him,  and  saw  all  tliis,  was 
at  first  in  a  great  rage;  but  afterward  it  was  so  touching,  that  it  brought 
the  tears  into  my  eyes.  Yes,  madame,  just  as  it  does  now,  when  I  merely 
think  of  the  poor  prince.  Ah,  madame!"  added  Rose-Pompon,  her  eyes 
swimming  in  tears,  and  with  such  an  expression  of  sincere  interest,  that 
Adrienne  was  much  moved  by  it;  "ah,  madame!  you  look  so  mild  and 
good,  that  you  will  not  make  this  poor  prince  miserable.  Pray  love  him 
a  little  bit!  "what  can  it  matter  to  you?" 

So  saying,  Rose-Pompon,  with  a  perfectly  simple,  though  too  familiar 
gesture!^  took  hold  of  Adrienne's  hand  as  if  to  enforce  her  request.  It 
had  required  great  self-command  in  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  re- 
press the  rush  of  joy  that  was  mounting  from  her  heart  to  her  lips,  to  check 
the  torrent  of  questions  which  she  burned  to  address  to  Rose-Pompon, 
and  to  restrain  the  sweet  tears  of  happiness  that  for  some  seconds  had 
trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  (strangely  enough!)  when  Rose-Pompon  took 
her  hand,  Adrienne,  instead  of  withdrawing  it,  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
gritette  almost  affectionately,  and  led  her  toward  the  window,  as  if  to 
examine  her  sweet  face  more  attentively. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  ffrisettr,  had  thrown  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
down  upon  the  bed,  so  tliat  Adrienne  could  admire  the  thick  and  silky 
masses  of  light  hair  that  crowned  the  fresh  face  of  the  charming  girl, 
with  its  firm,  rosy  cheeks,  its  mouth  as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  its  large, 
blue,  laughing  eyes;  and,  thanks  to  the  somewhat  scanty  dress  of  Rose 
Pompon,  Adrienne  could  fully  appreciate  the  various  graces  of  her 
nyniph-like  figure. 

Strange  as  it  mav  appear,  Adrienne  was  delighted  at  finding  the  young 
girl  still  prettier  than  she  had  at  first  imagined.  The  stoical  indiffer- 
ence of  Djalma  to  so  attractive  a  creature  was  the  best  proof  of  tire  sin- 
cerity of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  actuated.  | 

Having  taken  the  hand  of  Adrienne,  Rose-Pompon  was  herself  con- 
fused and  surprised  at  the  kindness  with  whicli  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville permitted  this  familiarity.  Emboldened  by  this  indulgence,  and  by 
the  silence  of  Adrienne,  who  fcr  some  moments  had  been  contemplating 
her  with  almost  grateful  benevolence,  the  grisette  resumed: 

"  Oh!  you  will  not  refuse,  madame?  You  will  take  pity  on  this  poor 
prince?" 

We  cannot  tell  how  Adrienne  would  have  answered  this  indiscreet 
question  of  Rose-Pompon,  for  .^u<Mciily  a  loud,  wild,  shrill,  piercing 
hound,  evidently  intended  to  iiiiitutc  tlie  crowing  of  a  cock,  was  heard 
close  to  the  door  of  tlie  room. 

Adrienne  started  in  alarm;  but  the  countenance  of  Rose-Pompon,  juM 
now  so  sad,  briglitoned  up  joyously  at  this  signal,  and  clapping  Ixet 
hands,  she  exclaimed: 

"  It  is  Philemon!" 

♦'  What?  who?"  said  Adrienne,  hastily. 
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"My  lover — ah,  the  monster!— he  mnst  hare  come  np-sta!rs  on  tip  toe, 
io  take  me  bv  surprise  with  bis  crowing.    Just  like  him!" 

A  second  cock-a-doodk-doo,  still  louder  than  the  first,  was  heard  close  to 
the  door. 

"  What  a  stupid,  droll  creature  it  is?  Always  the  same  joke,  and  yet  it 
always  amuses  me!"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

And  dryiui?  her  tears  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  she  began  to  laugh 
like  one  bewitched,  at  Philemon's  pleasantry,  which,  though  well  known 
to  her,  always  seemed  new  and  agreeable. 

"Do  not  open  the  door,"  whispered  Adrienne,  much  embarrassed; 
*'  do  not  answer,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Though  the  door  is  bolted,  the  key  is  on  the  outside;  Philemon  can 
see  that  there  is  some  one  at  home." 

"No  matter — do  not  let  him  in." 

"  But,  madame,  he  lives  here:  the  room  belongs  to  him." 

And,  in  fact,  Philemon,  pn)bably  growing  tired  of  the  little  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  two  ornithological  imitations,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  finding  himself  unable  to  open  the  door,  said  in  a  deep  bass  voice: 

"  What,  deareat  puss,  have  you  shut  yourself  in?  Are  you  praying 
Saint  Fiambard  for  the  return  "of  Mo7i-monr^  (.short  for  Phikmon). 

Adrienne,  not  wishing  to  increase,  by  prolonging  it,  the  awkwardness 
of  this  ridiculous  situation,  went  straight  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Philemon,  who  recoiled  two  or  tliree  steps. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyance  of  this  incident.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  could  not  help  smifing  at  sight  of  Rose-Pompon's  lover,  and 
of  the  articles  he  carried  in  his  hand  or  under  his  arm. 

Philemon  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and  a  very  fresh  color,  and, 
being  just  arrived  from  a  journey,  he  wore  a  white  cap;  his  thick,  black 
beard  flowed  down  to  his  sky-blue  waistcoat,  and  a  short  olive-colored 
relvet  shooting-coat,  with  extravagantly  large  plaid  trousers,  completed 
his  costume.  As  for  the  accessories,  which  had  provoked  a  smile  from 
Adrienne,  they  consisteds  first,  of  a  portmanteau  tucked  under  his  arm, 
with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose  protruding  from  it;  secondly,  of  a 
cage  held  in  his  hand,  with  an  enormous  white  rabbit  all  alive  within  it. 

"  Ah!  the  darling  white  rabbit!  what  pretty  red  eyes!"  Such,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  the  first  exclamation  of  Rose-Pompon,  though  Phile- 
mon, to  whom  it  was  not  addressed,  had  returned  after  a  long  absence; 
but  the  student  rar  from  being  shocked  at  seeing  himself  thus  sacrificed 
to  his  long-eai  ■  d  companion,  smiled  complacently,  rejoicing  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  attempt  to  please  his  mistress. 

All  this  parsed  very  rapidly.  Whilst  Rose-Pompon,  kneeling  before 
the  cage,  was  still  occupied  with  her  admiration  of  the  rabbit,  Phile- 
mon, struck  with  the  fashionable  air  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  and  bowed  respectfully,  as  he  made  way  for 
her  to  pa.ss.  Adrienne  returned  his  salutation  with  a  politeness  full  of 
grace  and  dignity,  and,  lightly  descending  the  stairs,  soon  disappeared. 

Dazzled  by  her  beauty,  as  well  as  impressed  with  her  noble  and  lofty 
bearing,  and  curious  to  know  how  in  the  world  Rose-Pompon  had  fallen 
in  with  such  an  acquaintance,  Philemon  .said  to  her  in  h'is  amorous  jar- 
gon: "  Dearest  puss!  tell  her  Jlon-inon  who  is  that  fine  lady?" 

"  One  of  my  school-fellows,  great  satyr!"  said  Rose-Pompon,  still 
playing  with  the  ri.bbit. 

Then,  glancing  at  a  box,  which  Philemon  deposited  close  to  the  cage 
and  the  portmanteau,  she  added:  "  I'll  wager  anjiihing  you  have  brought 
me  some  more  preserves!" 

"  Mon-)iion  has  brought  something  better  to  his  dear  puss,"  said  the 
student,  imprinting  two  vigorous  kisses  on  the  rosy  cheeks  of  Rose- Pom- 
pon, who  had  at  length  consented  to  stand  up;  '■'■  Mon-mon  has  brought 
her  his  heart." 

"Fadg*("  said  the  ^riaette,  delicately  placing  the  thumb  of  her  left 
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hand  on  the  tip  of  her  nose,  and  opening  the  finger's,  which  she  slightlj' 
moved  to  and  fio.  Philemon  answered  this  provocation,  by  putting  hia 
arm  round  her  waist;  and  then  the  happy  pair  shut  their  door. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

CONSOLATIONS. 

During  the  interview  of  Adrienne  with  Rose-Pompon,  a  t.> 
scene  took  place  between  Agricola  and  La  Mayeux,  who  had  bfrii  •   ■. 
surprised  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  condescension  with  regai  J  .. 
the  grix.ette. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Adrienne,  Agricola  had  knelt  down 
beside  La  Mayenx,  and  said  to  her  with  profound  emotion:  "  We  are 
alone,  and  I  can  at  length  tell  thee  what  weighs  upon  my  heart.  This 
act  of  thine  is  too  cruel — to  die  of  misery  and  despair,  and  not  to  send 
to  me  for  assistance!" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Agricola " 

"No,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this.  \Miat!  we  called  each  other  by  the 
names  of  brother  and  sister,  and  for  fifteen  years  gave  every  proof  of 
sincere  afl'ection — and,  when  the  day  of  misfortune  comes,  thou  wouldst 
quit  life  without  caring  for  those  thou  must  leave  behind — without  con- 
sidering, that  to  kill  thyself  is  to  tell  them  they  are  indifferent  to  thee!" 

"  Forgive  me,  Agricola!  it  is  true.  I  had  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
La  Maveux,  casting  down  her  eyes;  "  but  misery — want  of  work " 

"Misery!  want  of  work!  and  I — was  I  not  there?" 

"And  despair!" 

"  But  why  despair?  This  generous  young  lady  had  received  thee  iu 
ner  house;  she  knew  tliy  worth,  and  treated  thee  as  her  friend — and  just 
at  the  moment  when  thou  hadst  every  chance  of  happiness,  thou  leavcbt 
the  house  abruptly,  and  we  remain  in  the  most  horrible  anxiety  on  thy 
account." 

"  I  feared — to  be-rto  be  a  burden  to  my  benefactress,"  stammered  ha, 
Mayeux. 

"Thou  a  burden  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoviljel  to  her  that  is  so  ricH 
and  good!" 

"  I  feared  to  be  indiscreet,"  said  La  ^layeux,  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed. 

Instead  of  answering  his  adopted  sister,  Agricola  remained  silent,  and 
contemplated  her  for  some  moments  with  an  indefinable  expivssion; 
then  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  if  replying  to  a  question  put  by  himselc: 
"She  will  forgive  me  for  disobeying  her.     I  am  sure  of  it." 

He  next  turned  toward  La  ^layeux,  who  was  looking  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment, and  said  to  her  in  a  voice  of  emotion:  "  I  am  loo  frank  to  keep 
up  this  deception.  I  am  reproaching  //ue— blaming  Wet— and  my  thoughts 
are  quite  different." 

"  How  so,  Agrfcola?" 

"My  heart  aches,  when  I  think  of  the  evil  I  have  done  thee." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,  my  friend;  thou  hast  never  done  me  an; 
evil." 

"  What!  never?  even  in  little  things?  when,  for  example,  yielding  to  « 
detestable  habit,  I,  who  loved  and  respected  thee  as  my  sister,  insulted 
thee  a  hundred  times  a  day?" 

"Insulted  me!" 

"  Yes— wlien  I  gave  thee  an  odious  and  ridiculous  nickname,  Instead 
of  calliuK  thee  properly." 

At  these  words,  La  Mayeux  loofied  at  the  smith  in  the  utmo.st  alarm, 
trembling  h^st  lie  had  discovered  lnr  painful  secret,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  she  had  received  from  Madoinoisclle  de  Cardoville.  Yet  she 
calmed  herself  a  little  when  she  rellrctcd  tliat  Agricola  might  of  himself 
Itaye  thought  of  the  bumiliatiou  inflicted  on  her  by  calling  her  La  Muy< 
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Bnx,  and  she  answered  him  ^vith  a  forced  smile:  "Capst  fhon  be  grieved 
at  so  small  a  thine:?  It  was  a  habit,  Agricola.  rom  childliood.  When 
did  thy  good  and  tender  mother,  who  yet  loved  me  as  her  daughter,  ever 
call  me  anything  else!" 

"And  did  my  mother  consult  thee  about  my  marriage,  speak  to  thee  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  my  bride,  beg  thee  to  come  and  see  her,  and  study  her 
character,  in  the  hope  that  the  instinct  of  thy  affection  for  me  would, 
warn  thee  if  I  made  a  bad  choice?  Did  my  mother  have  this  cruelty? — i 
No;  it  was  I,  who  thus  pierced  thy  heart!" 

The  fears  of  La  Mayeux  were  again  aroused;  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  Agricola  knew  her  secret.  She  felt  herself  sinking  with  confusion 
yet,  making  a  last  effort  not  to  believe  the  discovery,  she  murmured  in  a 
feeble  voice:  "True,  Agricola!  it  was  not  thy  mother,  but  thyself,  who 
made  me  that  request — and  I  was  grateful  to  thee  for  such  a  mark  of 
confidence." 

"Grateful,  my  poor  girl!"  cried  the  smith,  whilst  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  "  no,  it  is  not  true.  I  pained  thee  fearfully — I  was  merciless- 
God  knows,  without  being  aware  of  it!" 

"  But,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  a  voice  now  almost  unintelligible,  "  what 
makes  thee  think  so?" 

"Thy  love  for  me!"  cried  the  smith,  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he 
clasped  La  Mayeux  in  a  brotherly  embrace. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  murmured  the  unfortunate  creature,  as  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "  he  knows  all." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all,"  resumed  Agricola,  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
tenderness  and  respect;  "  yes,  I  know  all,  and  I  will  not  have  thee  blush 
for  a  sentiment  which  honors  me.  and  of  which  I  feel  so  justly  proud. 
Yes,  I  know  all;  and  I  say  to  myself  with  joy  and  pride,  that  the  be?!,, 
the  most  noble  heart  in  the  world  is  mine — will  be  mine  always.  Come, 
Magdalen;  let  us  leave  shame  to  evil  passions.  Raise  thine  eyes,  and 
look  at  me!  Thou  knowest,  if  my  countenance  was  c^^,7  false — if  it  ever 
reflected  a  feigned  emotion.  Then  look  and  tell  me,  if  thou  canst  not 
read  in  my  features,  how  proud  I  am,  Magdalen,  how  justly  proud  of 
thy  love!" 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  confusion,  La  Mayeux  had  not  dared  to 
look  on  Agricola;  but  the  words  of  the  smith  expressed  so  deep  a  con- 
viction, the  tones  of  his  voice  revealed  so  tender  an  emotion,  that  tho 
poor  creature  felt  her  shame  gradually  diminish,  particularly  when  Agri- 
cola added  with  rising  animation:  "  Be  satisfied,  my  sweet,  my  sweet,  my 
noble  Magdalen;  I  will  be  worthy  of  this  love.  Believe  me,  it  shall  yet  cause 
thee  as  much  happiness  as  it  has  occasioned  tears.  Why  should  this  love 
be  a  motive  for  estrangement,  confusion,  fear?  For  what  is  love,  in  the 
eense  in  which  it  is  held  by  thy  generous  heart?  Is  it  not  a  continual 
■exchange  of  devotion,  tenderness,  esteem,  of  mutual  and  blind  confi- 
dence? Why,  Magdalen!  we  may  have  all  this  for  one  another — devo- 
tion, tenderness,  confidence — even  more  than  in  times  past;  for,  on  a 
thousand  occasions,  thy  secret  inspired  thee  with  fear  and  suspicion— 
whiLst,  for  the  future,  on  the  contrary,  thou  wilt  see  me  take  such  de- 
light in  the  place  I  fill  in  thy  good  and  valiant  heart,  that  thou  wilt  be 
happy  in  the  happiness  thou  bestowest.  What  I  have  just  said  may 
eeem  very  selfish  and  conceited;  so  much  the  worse!  I  do  not  ]*iot» 
how  to  lie." 

The  longer  the  smith  spoke,  the  less  troubled  became  La  Mayeux, 
What  she  had  above  all  feared  in  the  discovery  of  her  secret,  was  to  seS 
it  received  with  raillery,  contempt,  or  humiliating  compassion;  far  from 
this,  joy  and  happiness  were  distinctly  visible  on  the  manly  and  honest 
face  of  Agricola.  La  Mayeux  knew  him  incapable  of  deception;  there- 
fore she  exclaimed,  this  time  without  shame  or  confusion,  but  rathet 
with  a  sort  of  pride:  "  Every  sincere  and  pure  passion  is  so  far  good  antj 
coneoling,  as  to  end  by  deserving  ijiterest  and  sympathy,  when  it  ]^ 
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triumphed  over  its  first  excess!  It  is  alilce  honorable  to  the  heart  whicil 
feels,  and  that  which  Inspires  it!  Thanks  to  thee,  Agricola — ihanks  t» 
the  kind  words,  which  have  raised  me  in  my  own  esteem — I  feel  that, 
instead  of  blushing,  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  love.  My  benefactres* 
Is  right — thou  art  right;  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  it?  Is  it  not  a  trud 
and  sacred  love?  To  be  near  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  tell  thee  of  it,  to 
prove  it  to  thee  by  constant  devotion,  what  did  I  ever  desire  more?  And 
yet  shame  and  fear,  joined  with  that  dizziness  of  the  brain  which  extreme 
misery  produces,  drove  me  to  suicide! — But  then  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  suspicions  of  a  poor  creature,  who  had  been  the  subject 
of  ridicule  from  her  cradle.  So  my  secret  was  to  die  with  me,  unless 
some  unforeseen  accident  should  reveal  it  to  thee;  and  in  that  case,  thou 
k  art  right — sure  of  myself,  sure  of  thee,  J  ought  to  have  feared  nothing. 
Bnfc  I  may  claim  some  indulgence;  mistrust,  cruel  mistrust  of  oneself, 
makes  one  doubt  of  others  also.  Let  us  forget  all  that.  Agricola,  my 
generous  brother,  I  will  say  to  thee  as  thou  saidst  to  me  just  now:  Look 
at  me;  thou  knowest  my  countenance  cannot  lie.  Look  at  me:  see  if  I 
shun  thy  gaze;  see  if  ever  in  my  life  I  looked  so  happy — and  yet,  even 
now,  1  was  about  to  die!" 

La  Mayeux  spoke  the  truth.  Agricola  himself  could  not  have  hoped 
so  prompt  an  effect  from  his  words.  In  spite  of  the  deep  traces  which 
misery,  grief,  and  sickness  had  imprinted  on  the  features  of  the  young 
girl,  they  now  shone  with  radiant  happiness  and  serenity,  whilst  her  blue 
eyes,  gentle  and  pure  as  her  soul,  were  fixed,  without  embarrassment,  on 
those  of  Agricola. 

'•  Oh,  thanks,  thanks!"  cried  the  smith,  in  a  rapture  of  delight; 
*'when  I  see  thee  so  calm,  so  happy,  Magdalen,  I  am  indeed  grateful." 

"Yes,  I  am  calm,  I  am  happy,"  replied  La  Mayeux;  "and  happy  I 
shall  be,  for  I  can  now  tell  thee  my  most  secret  thoughts.  Yes,  happy; 
for  this  day,  which  began  so  fatally,  ends  like  a  divine  dream.  Far 
from  being  afraid,  I  now  look  at  thee  with  hope  and  joy.  I  have  again 
found  my  generous  benefactress,  and  I  am  tranquil  as  to  the  future  fate 
of  my  poor  sister.  Oh!  shall  we  not  soon  see  her?  I  should  like  her 
to  take  part  in  this  happiness." 

La  Mayeux  seemed  so  happy  that  the  smith  did  not  dare  to  inform  her 
of  the  death  of  Cephyse,  and  reserved  himself  to  communicate  the  same 
at  a  more  fitting  opportunity.     Therefore  he  answered: 

"  Cephyse,  being  the  stronger,  has  been  the  more  shaken;  it  will  not 
be  prudent,  I  am  told,  to  see  her  to-day." 

"I  will  wait,  then.  lean  repress  my  impatience,  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  thee." 

"  Dear,  gentle  Magdalen!" 

"Oh,  my  friend!"  cried  La  Mayeux,  interrupting  Agricola  with  tears 
of  joy;  "  I  cannot  tell  thee  wliat  I  feel  wlien  I  hear  thee  call  mc  Magda- 
len.    It  is  so  sweet,  so  soothing,  that  my  heart  expand?,  with  delight." 

"  Poor  girl!  how  dreadfully  she  must  have  suffered!"  cried  tlie  smith, 
with  inexpressible  emotion;  "when  she  displays  so  much  happiness,  so 
mucli  gratitude  at  being  called  by  her  own  mode.st  name!" 

"  But  consider,  my  friend;  that  word  in  tliy  mouth  contains  a  new 
life  for  me.  If  thou  knew  what  hopes,  what  pleasures,  I  can  now  see 
gleaming  in  the  future!  If  thou  knew  all  the  cherished  longings  of  my 
tenderness!  Thy  wife,  the  charming  .\ngela,  with  her  angel-face  and 
angel-soul — oh!  in  my  turn,  I  can  .say  to  tliee:  Look  at  mc,  and  see  how 
sweet  that  name  is  to  my  li[)s  and  ln'art! — Yes,  thy  charming,  thy  good 
Angela  will  call  nu;  Magilalen — and  thy  children,  Atrri(;ola,  thy  children! 
— dear  little  creatures! — for  tlic^m  also  I  shall  be  .Magdalen— their  good 
Magdalen — and  the  love  I  .shall  bear  them  will  make  tliein  mine,  as  well 
as  their  mothi'r's— and  I  shall  have  my  nart  in  every  maternal  care — and 
they  will  belong  to  us  Uiree;  is  it  not  so,  Agricola?  Oh!  let  me,  let  m« 
Wee]^]    Thciie  tears  without  bitturBoes  do  me  so  much  good;  they  ara 
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♦ears  that  need  not  be  conoealeil.    Thank  Heaven!  thank  thee,  my  friend! 
those  other  tears  are  I  trust  dried  forever." 

For  some  seconds,  this  afTectinp  scene  had  been  overlooked  by  an  In- 
Tisjble  vritness.  The  smith  and  La  Mayeux  had  not  perceived  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

As  La  Mayeux  had  said,  this  day,  which  commenced  with  all  under 
Boch  fatal  auspices,  had  become  for  all  a  day  of  ineffable  felicity. 

Adrienne  too  was  full  of  .ioy,  for  Djalma  had  been  faithful  to  her,' 
Djalma  loved  her  with  passion.  The  odious  appearances,  oi  which  t\lv) 
had  been  the  dupe  and  victim,  evidently  formed  part  of  a  new  plot  of 
Rodin,  and  it  only  remained  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  discover 
the  end  of  these  machinations. 

Another  joy  was  reserved  for  her.  The  happy  are  quick  in  detecting 
happiness  in  others,  and  Adrienne  guessed  by  the  last  words  of  La  Ma- 
yeux, that  there  was  no  longer  any  secret  between  the  smith  and  the 
seamstress.  She  could  not  therefore  help  exclaiming  as  she  entered: 
"  Ah!  this  will  be  the  brightest  day  of  my  life,  for  I  shall  not  be  happy 
alone!*'  * 

Agricola  and  La  Mayeux  turned  round  hastily.  "  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  smith,  "in  spite  of  the  promise  I  made  you,  I  could  not  conceal 
from  Magdalen  that  I  knew  she  loved  me!" 

"  Now  that  I  no  longer  blush  for  this  love  before  Agricola,  why  shouM 
I  blush  for  it  before  you,  mademoiselle? — before  you,  that  told  me  to  be 
proud  of  it,  because  it  is  noble  and  pure?"  said  La  Mayeux,  to  whom  her 
happiness  gave  strength  enough  to  rise,  and  to  lean  upon  Agricola's 
arm. 

"  It  is  well,  my  friend,"  said  Adrienne,  as  she  threw  her  arm  round 
her  to  support  her;  "only  one  word,  to  excuse  the  indiscretion  with 
which  you  will  perhaps  reproach  me.  If  I  told  your  secret  to  Mr. 
Agricola " 

"Dost  thou  know  why  it  was,  Magdalen?"  cried  the  smith,  interrupt- 
ing Adrienne.  "  It  was  only  another  proof  of  the  delicate  generosity  of 
mademoiselle.  '  I  long  hesitated  to  confide  to  you  this  secret,'  said  she  to 
me  this  morning,  '  but  I  have  at  length  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  We  shall 
probably  find  your  adopted  sister;  you  have  been  to  her  the  best  of  broth- 
ers; but  many  times,  without  knowing  it,  you  have  wounded  her  feelings 
cruelly — and  now  that  you  know  her  secret,  I  trust  in  your  kind  heart  to 
keep  it  faithfully,  and  so  spare  the  poor  child  a  thousand  pangs — pangs 
the  more  bitter,  because  they  come  from  you,  and  are  suffered  in  silence. 
Thus,  when  you  speak  to  her  of  your  wife,  your  domestic  happiness, 
take  care  not  to  gall  that  noble  and  tender  heart.'  Tes,  Magdalen, 
these  were  the  reasons  that  led  mademoiselle  to  commit  what  she  calls 
an  indiscretion." 

"  I  want  words,  mademoiselle,  to  thank  you  now  and  ever,"  said  La 
Mayeux. 

"See,  my  friend,"  replied  Adrienne,  "how  often  the  designs  of  the 
wicked  turn  against  themselves.  They  feared  your  devotion  to  me,  and 
therefore  emploj  ed  that  unhappy  Florine  to  steal  your  journal " 

^*'  So  as  to  drive  me  from  your  house  with  shame,  mademoiselle,  when 
I  'supposed  my  most  secret  thoughts  an  object  of  ridicule  to  alL  There 
can  be  no  doubt  such  was  their  plan,"  said  La  Mayeux. 

"  None,  my  child.  Well!  this  horrible  wickedness,  which  nearly  caused 
your  death,  now  turns  to  the  confusion  of  the  criminals.  Their  plot  Is 
discovered — and,  luckily,  many  other  of  their  designs,"  said  Adrienne,  as 
she  thought  of  Rose-Pompon. 

Then  she  resumed  with  heartfelt  ]oy:  "At  last,  we  are  again  united, 
happier  than  ever,  and  in  our  very  happiness  we  shall  find  new  resources 
to  combat  our  enemies.  I  say  our  enemies — for  all  that  love  me  are 
ftdious  to  these  wretches.  But  Cv>i"Jf."c!  the  hour  iscome,  and  the  good 
people  will  hav«  their  txirn," 
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*•  Thank  Heaven,  mademoiselle!"  said  the  smith;  "and,  for  my  par*> 
I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  zeal.  What  delight  to  strip  them  of  theii 
ma?kl" 

*'  Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Agricola,  that  you  have  an  appointment  lot 
to-morrow,  with  Mr.  Hardy." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  mademoiselle,  any  more  than  the  generous 
offers  I  am  to  convey  to  him." 

"  That  is  nothing.  He  belongs  to  my  family.  Tell  him  (what  indeed 
I  shall  write  to  him  this  evenmg),  that  the  funds  necessary  to  reopen  his 
factory  are  at  his  disposal;  I  do  not  say  so  for  his  sake  only,  but  for  that 
of  a  hundred  families  reduced  to  want.  Beg  him  to  quit  immediately 
the  fatal  abode  to  which  they  have  taken  him;  for  a  thousand  reasons, 
he  should  be  on  his  guard  against  all  that  surround  him." 

"  Be  satisfied,  mademoiselle.  The  letter  he  wrote  me  in  reply  to  the 
one  I  got  secretlydelivered  to  him,  was  short,  aifectionate,  sad — but  he 
grants  me  the  interview  I  had  asked  for,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to 
persiiade  him  to  leave  that  melancholy  dwelling,  and  perhaps  to  depart 
with  me,  he  has  always  had  so  much  confidence  in  my  attachment." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Agricoia,  courage!"  said  Adrienne,  as  she  threw  her  cloak 
over  the  shoulders  of  La  Mayeux,  and  wrapped  her  round  with  care. 
"Let  us  be  gone,  for  it  is  late. .  As  soon  as  we  get  home,  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  for  Mr.  Hardy,  and  to-morrow  you  will  come  and  tell  me  the 
result  of  your  visit.  No,  not  to-morrow,^''  she  added,  blushing  slightly. 
"Write  to  me  to-niorrow,  and  the  day  after,  about  twelve,  come  to  me." 

Some  minutes  later  the  young  seamstress,  supported  by  Agricola  and 
Adrienne,  had  descended  the  stairs  of  that  gloomy  house,  and,  being 
placed  in  the  carnage  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  she 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  Cephyse;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Agricola  assured  her  it  was  impossible,  and  that  she  should  see  her  the 
next  day. 

Thanks  to  the  information  derived  from  Rose-Pompon,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  was  reasonably  suspicious  of  all  those  who  surrounded 
Djalraa,  and  she  therefore  took  measures  that  very  evening  to  have  a 
letter  delivered  to  the  prince  by  what  she  considered  a  sure  haiid. 


CHAPTER  XXTII. 

THE    TWO    COACHES. 

It  Is  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  pre- 
vented the  suicide  of  La  Mayeux.  It  strikes  eleven;  the  night  is  dark; 
the  wind  blows  with  violen<!e,  and  drives  along  great  black  clouds,  which 
completely  intercept  the  pale  luster  of  the  moon. 

A  hackiieycoach,  drawn  by  two  brnkon-winded  horses,  ascends  slowljf 
and  with  difficulty  the  slope  of  the  Rue  Blanche,  which  is  pretty  steep 
near  the  barrier,  ia  the  part  where  is  .situated  the  house  occupied  by 
Djalnia. 

The  coach  stops.  The  coachman,  cursing  the  length  of  an  intermina- 
ble roMjw,  *  kiading  at  last  to  this  difficult  ascent,  turns  round  on  his  box, 
leans  over  toward  the  front  window  of  the  vuhicle,  and  says  in  a  grulf 
tone  to  the  person  he  is  driving:  "Come!  are  we  a'most  there?  From 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  to  tlie  Barriere  Blanche,  is  a  pretty  good  course,  I 
think,  without  reckoning  that  the  night  i.s  so  dark,  that  one  can  hardly 
He<;  two  Hteps  tieforts  one— and  the  street  lamps  not  lighted  because  of  the 
moon,  which  doesn't  sliirie,  after  all!" 

"Look  out  for  a  little  door  with  a  portico— drive  on  about  twenty 

*  In  Paris,  hacknej'-fy)aches  arc  hired  by  the  rounv — that  is,  at  a  fixed 
i-oTo  frnm  (iny  one  point  o/  the  towu  to  anotlj'.T,  without  regard  to  ihf 
f^;tuu!  djstunru. 
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/aras  beyond— and  then  stop  close  to  the  wall,"  answered  a  squeaking 
voice,  impaticTitly,  and  with  an  Italian  accent. 

"  Here  is  a  beggar  of  a  German,  that  will  make  me  as  savage  as  a 
bear!"  muttered  the  angry  coachman  to  himself.  Then  he  added: 
"  Thousand  thunders!  I  ttMl  you  that  I  can't  see.  How  the  devil  can  I 
find  out  your  little  door?" 

"  Have  vou,  then,  no  sense?  Follow  the  wall  to  the  right,  brush  against 
It,  and  vou  will  easily  find  the  little  door.  It  is  next  to  No.  50.  If  you 
do  not  iind  it,  you  must  bedrtink,"  answered  the  Italian,  with  increased 
bitterness.  \ 

The  coachman  only  replied  by  swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  whipping 
Bp  his  jaded  horses.  Tlien,  ke"epiiig  close  to  the  wall,  he  strained  his 
eyes  in  trying  to  read  the  numbers  of  the  houses,  by  the  aid  of  his  car- 
riage-lamps. 

After  some  moments,  the  coach  again  stopped.  "  I  have  passed  No. 
50,  and  here  is  a  little  door  with  a  portico,"  said  the  coachman.  "Is 
that  the  one?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  voice.  "Now  go  forward  some  twenty  yards,  and 
then  stop." 

"Well!  I  never " 

"  Then  get  down  from  your  box,  and  give  twice  three  knocks  at  the 
little  door  we  have  just  passed— you  understand  me?— twice  three 
knocks." 

"Is  that  all  you  give  me  to  drink?"  cried  the  exasperated  coachman. 

"  When  you  "have  taken  me  back  to  tlie  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  where 
I  live,  you"  shall  have  .something  handsome,  if  you  do  but  manag*  mat- 
ters well." 

"  Ha!  now  for  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain!  Only  that  little  bit  of 
distance!"  said  the  coachman,  with  repressed  rage.  "  And  I,  who  have 
winded  my  horses,  to  be  on  the  boulevard  by  the  time  the  play  was  out 
^blow  me!"  Then,  putting  a  good  face  ou  his  bad  luck,  and  consoling 
himself  with  the  thought  of  the  promised  drink-money,  he  resumed: 
"  I  am  to  give  twice  three  knocks  at  the  little  door?" 

"  Yes;  three  knocks  first— then  a  pause— then  three  other  knocks.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"What  next?" 

"  Tell  the  person  who  comes,  that  he  is  waited  for,  and  bring  hlra  here 
to  the  coach." 

"The  devil  burn  you!"  said  the  coachman  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
foimd  on  the  box,  and  whipped  iip  his  horses,  adding:  "This  beggar 
of  a  German  has  something  to  do  with  Freemasons,  or,  perhaps,  smug- 
glers, seeing  we  are  so  near  the  barrier.  He  deserves  that  I  should 
give  him  in  charge,  for  bringing  me  all  the  way  from  the  Rue  de  Vau- 
girard." 

At  twenty  steps  beyond  the  little  door,  the  coach  again  stopped,  and 
the  coachman  descended  from  the  box  to  execute  the  orders  he  had 
received. 

Going  to  the  little  door,  he  knocked  three  times;  then  paused  as  he  had 
been  desired,  and  then  knocked  three  times  more. 

The  clouds,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  thick  as  entirely  to  conceal  the 
disk  of  the  moon,  just  tnen  withdrew  sufficiently  to  afford  a  glimmering 
light,  so  that  when  the  door  opened  at  the  signal,  the  coachman  saw  a 
middle-sized  person  issue  from  it,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
colored  cap. 

This  man  carefully  locked  the  door,  and  then  advanced  two  steps  into 
the  street.  "  They  are  waiting  for  you,"  said  the  coachman:  "lam  lo 
take  you  along  with  me  to  the  coacli." 

Preceding  the  man  with  the  cloak,  who  only  answered  him  by  a  nod, 
be  led  him  to  the  coach-door,  which  he  wa^  about  to  open,  and  to  let 
4owa  the  step,  when  the  voise  exclaimed  from  the  iuside:  "  It  is  qu( 
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necessary.    The  gentleman  may  talk  to  me  througli  the  -window.    I  ••dfl 
call  you  when  it  is  time  to  start." 

"  Which  means  that  I  shall  be  kept  here  long  enough  to  send  you  to 
all  the  devils!"  murmured  the  coachman.  "  However,  I  may  as  well 
walk  about,  just  to  stretch  my  legs." 

So  saying,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  ir 
which  was  the  little  door.     Presently,  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
wheels,  which  soon  ca,m8  nearer  and  nearer,  and  a  carriage,  rapidly 
ascending  the  slope,  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  garden-door. 

"Blow  me!  a  private  carriage!"  said  the  coachman.  "Good  horses 
those,  to  come  up  the  Rue  Blanche  at  a  trot." 

The  coachman  was  just  making  this  observation,  when,  by  favor  of  a 
momentary  gleam  of  light,  he  saw  a  man  step  from  the  carriage,  advance 
rapidly  to  the  little  door,  open  it,  and  go  in,  closing  it  after  him. 

"It  gets  thicker  and  thicker!"  said  the  coachman.  "  One  comes  out, 
and  the  other  goes  in." 

So  saying,  he  walked  up  to  the  carriage.  It  was  splendidly  harnessed, 
and  drawn  by  two  handsome  and  vigorous  horses.  The  driver  sat 
motionless,  in  his  great  box-coat,  with  the  handle  of  his  whip  resting  on 
his  right  knee. 

"  Here's  weather  to  stand  about  in,  with  slap-up  horses  like  yours, 
comrade!"  .said  the  humble  hackney-coachman  to  this  automaton,  who 
remained  mute  and  impassible,  without  even  appearing  to  know  that  he 
was  spoken  to. 

"  He  doesn't  understand  French— he's  an  Englishman.  One  could  tell 
that  by  his  horses,"  said  the  coachman,  putting  this  intei'pretation  on 
the  silence  of  his  brother  whip.  Then,  perceiving  a  kind  of  tall  foot- 
man at  a  little  distanoe,  dressed  in  a  long  gray  livery  coat,  with  blue 
collar  and  silver  buttons,  the  coachman  addressed  himself  to  him,  by 
way  of  compensation,  but  without  much  varying  his  phrase:  "  Here's 
weather  to  .stand  about  in,  comrade!" 

On  the  part  of  the  footman,  he  was  met  with  the  same  Imperturbable 
silence. 

"They're  two  Englishmen,"  resumed  the  coachman,  philosophically; 
and,  though  somewhat  astonished  at  the  incident  of  the  little  door,  ho 
recommenced  his  walk  in  the  direction  of  his  own  vehicle. 

Whilst  these  facts  were  passing,  the  man  in  the  cloak,  and  the  man 
with  the  Italian  accent,  continued  their  conversation,  the  one  still  in  the 
coach,  and  the  other  leaning  with  his  hand  on  the  door.  It  had  already 
lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  carried  on  in  Italian.  They  were  evi- 
dently talking  of  some  absent  person,  as  will  appear  from  the  following: 

"So,"  said  the  voice  from  the  coach,  "that  is  agreed  to?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man  in  the  cloak;  "  but  only  in  cas* 
the  eagle  should  become  a  serpent." 

"And,  in  the  contrary  case,  you  will  receive  the  other  half  of  the 
Ivory  crucifix  I  gave  you." 

"  I  shall  know  what  it  means,  my  lord." 

"Continue  to  merit  and  preserve  his  conflflence." 

"  I  will  merit  and  preserve  it,  my  lord,  because  I  admire  and  respect 
this  man,  who  is  stronger  than  the  strongest,  by  craft,  and  courage,  and 
wUl.  I  have  knelt  before  him  witli  humility,  as  I  would  kneel  before 
one  of  the  three  black  idols  that  stand  between  Bohwanie  and  her  wor- 
Bhlpers;  for  Lis  religion,  like  mine,  teaclies  to  change  life  into  nothing- 
ness." 

"  Humph!"  said  the  voice.  In  a  tone  of  some  embarrassment:  "  thcso 
comj)ariHonH  are  uscUhm  and  inaccurate.  Only  think  of  obeying  him, 
without  explaining  your  obechencc." 

"  Let  hlni  speak,  and  I  perform  his  will.     I  am  In  his  hands  like  a 
M  he  himself  expresses  it.    He  haa  seen,  he  wea  eyery  day,  raj 
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devotion  to  his  interests  with  regard  to  Prince  Djalma.    He  has  •nly  to 
saj':  Kill! — and  this  .son  of  a  liing " 

"  For  Heaven's  salie,  do  not  have  such  ideas!"  crijed  the  voio*,  inter- 
rupting the  man  in  the  eloali.  "Tiiauli  God,  j'ou  will  never  be  a«kecl 
for  such  proofs  of  your  submission." 

"  What  I  am  ordered,  I  do.     Bohwauie  sees  me." 

"  I  do  not  doul)t  your  zeal.  I  liiiow  that  you  are  a  living  and  intelli- 
gent barrier  placed  between  the  prince  and  many  guilty  interests;  and 
it  is  because  I  have  heard  of  that  zeal,  of  your  skill  in  circumventing 
this  young  Indian,  and,  above  all,  of  the  motives  of  your  blind  devotion, 
that  I  have  wished  to  infoim  you  of  everything.  You  are  the  fanatical 
worehiper  of  him  you  serve.  That  is  well;  man  should  be  the  obedient 
slave  of  the  god  lie  choo.ses  for  himself." 

"  Yes,  my  lord;  so  long  as  the  god  remains  a  god." 

"  We  understand  each  other  perfectly.  As  for  your  recompense,  yoB 
know  what  I  have  promised." 

"  My  lord,  I  have  my  reward  already." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  know  what  I  know." 

"  Very  well.    Then  as  for  secrecy '* 

"  You  have  securities,  my  lord." 

"  Yes — and  sufBcieut  ones." 

*'  The  interest  of  the  cause  I  serve,  my  lord,  would  alone  be  enoagh  to 
eecure  my  zeal  and  discretion." 

"  True;  you  are  a  man  of  firm  and  ardent  convictions," 

"  I  strive  to  be  so,  my  lord." 

"  And,  after  all,  a  very  religious  man  in  your  way.  It  is  very  praise- 
worthy, in  these  times  of  impiety,  to  have  any  views  at  all  on  such  mat- 
ters— particularly  when  those  views  wiU  just  enable  me  to  count  upon 
your  aid." 

"  You  may  count  upon  it,  my  lord,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  in- 
trepid hunter  prefers  a  jackal  to  ten  foxes,  a  tiger  to  ten  jackals,  a  lion 
to  ten  tigers,  and  the  ouehnis  to  ten  lions." 

"  What  is  the  ovdmisP'' 

"  It  is  what  spirit  is  to  matter,  the  blade  to  the  scabbard,  the  perfume 
to  the  flower,  the  head  to  the  body." 

"  I  understand.  There  never  was  a  more  just  comparison.  You  are  a 
man  of  sound  judgment.  Always  recollect  what  you  have  just  told  me, 
and  make  yourself  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of — you" 
idol." 

"  Will  he  soon  be  in  a  state  to  hear  me,  my  lord?" 
'^''  "  In  two  or  three  days  at  most.     Yesterday  a  providential  crisis  saved 
his  life;  and  he  is  endowed  with  so  energetic  a  will  that  his  cure  will  be 
Tery  rapid." 

"  Shall  you  see  him  again  to-morrow,  my  lord?" 

"Yes,  before  my  departure,  to  bid  him  farewell." 

"Then  tell  him  a  strange  circumstance,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able 
%o  inform  him,  but  which  happened  yesterday." 

"  What  was  it?" 

"  I  had  gone  to  the  garden  of  the  dead.  I  saw  funerals  everywhere; 
and  lighted  torches  in  the  midst  of  the  black  night,  shining  upon  tombs. 
Bohwanie  smiled  in  her  ebon  sky.  As  I  thought  of  that  divinity  of  de- 
struction, I  beheld  with  joy  the  death-cart  emptied  of  its  coffins.  The 
immense  grave  yawned  like  the  mouth  of  hell;  corpses  were  heaped 
upon  corpses,  and  still  it  yawned  the  same.  Suddenly,  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  I  saw  an  old  man  beside  me.  He  wept.  I  had  seen  him  before. 
He  is  a  Jew — the  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Kue  Saiut-Francoise — you 
know  what  I  mean." 

Here,  the  man  in  the  cloak  paused  and  shuddered. 

*'  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  is  the  matter?  why  do  you  stop  shortf 
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"  Because,  !n  that  house,  there  has  been  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  portrait  of  a  man,  whom  I  once  met  in  the  center  of  India,  on  tha 
banks  of  the  Ganges." 

And  the  man  in  the  cloak  again  paused  and  shuddered. 

"  A  singular  resemblance,  no  doubt?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  a  singular  resemblance — nothing  more." 

"But  the  Jew— the  old  Jew?" 

"1  am  coming  to  that,  my  lord.  Still  weeping,  he  said  to  a  grav&» 
di,g."r:  'Weill  and  the  cofBn?' — 'You  were  right,'  answered  the  man; 
'  I  found  it  in  the  second  row  of  the  other  gi-ave.  It  had  the  figure  of  a 
cross  on  it,  formed  by  seven  black  points.  But  how  could  you  know  the 
place  and  tlie  mark?' — 'Alas!  it  is  no  matter,'  replied  the  eld  Jew,  with 
bitter  melancholy.  '  You  see,  that  I  was  but  too  well  infoi-med  on  the 
subject.  But  where  is  the  cofiQn?' — '  Behind  the  great  tomb  of  black 
marble;  I  have  hidden  it  there.  So  make  haste;  for,  in  the  contusion 
nothing  will  be  noticed.  You  have  paid  me  well,  and  I  wish  you  to  sue- 
ceed  in  what  you  require.'  " 

"  And  what  did  the  old  Jew  do  with  the  coflin  marked  with  the  sever; 
black  points?" 

"  Two  men  accompanied  him,  my  lord,  bearing  a  covered  litter  with 
curtains  drawn  round  it.  He  lighted  a  lantern,  and,  followed  by  these 
two  men,  went  toward  the  place  pointed  out  by  the  gravedigger.  A 
stoppage,  occasioned  by  the  death-carts,  made  me  lose  sight  of  the  old 
Jew,  whom  I  was  following  amongst  the  tombs.  Afterward,  I  was  un- 
able to  find  him." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  strange  affair.  What  could  the  old  Jew  want  with  the 
coffin?" 

"  It  is  said,  my  lord,  that  they  use  dead  bodies  in  preparing  their  magic 
charms." 

"Those  miscreants  are  capable  of  anything — even  of  holding  com- 
munication with  the  enemy  of  man.  However,  we  will  look  after  this: 
the  discovery  may  be  of  importance." 

At  this  instant  a  clock  struck  twelve  in  the  distance. 

"  Midnight!  already?" 

•'Yes,  my  lord." 

'•  I  must  be  gone.  Adieu — but  for  the  last  time  swear  to  me,  that, 
should  matters  so  turn  out,  as  soon  as  you  receive  the  other  half  of  the 
ivory  crucifix  I  have  just  given  you,  you  will  keep  your  promise." 

"  I  have  sworn  it  by  Bohwanic,  my  lord." 

"Do  not  forget,  that,  to  make  all  sure,  the  person  who  will  deliver  to 
you  the  other  half  of  the  crucifix,  is  to  .say — come,  what  is  he  to  say?" 

"  He  Is  to  say,  my  lord:  There  are  many  dips  between  tlie  cup  atid  ihe 
Hp.^^ 

"Very  well.     Adieu!  secrecy  and  fidelity!" 

"  Secrecy  and  fidelity,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man  in  the  cloak. 

Some  seconds  after,  tlie  hackney-coach  started,  carrying  with  it  the 
Cardinal  Mulipicri,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  above  dialogue.  The  other, 
whf)m  the  reader  has  no  doubt  recognized  as  Faringhea,  returned  to  the 
little  garden-door  of  the  house  occupied  by  Djalnia.  At  the  moment  ha 
■wasi  putting  the  key  into  the  lock,  the  door  opened,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, and  u  man  came  foi'tli. 

Faringiiea  rushed  upon  the  unknoivn,  seized  him  violently  by  the  col- 
lar, uml  exclaimed:     "  Who  ar(»  youV  whence  came  you?" 

The  stranger  evidently  found  the  tone  of  this  (piestion  anything  but 
satisfactory,  for,  instead  of  answering,  ho  struggled  to  disengage  him- 
self from  Farlnghea'a  hold,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice:  "  Help! 
?et(-r!" 

In.starilly,  the  carriage,  which  had  bt^en  standing  a  few  yards  off,  ar- 
Tlyed  at  full  speed,  and  Peter,  the  tall  footman,  seizing  the  haU-coste  by 
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the  shoulders,  fltmg  him  back  severii»  pace?,  and  thus  made  a  Sottsonabl^ 
diversion  in  favor  of  tlie  unknown. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  latter  to  Faringnea,  shaking  himself,  and  stil! 
protected  by  the  gigantic  footman,  "I  shall  be  in  a  state  to  answer  your 
questions,  though  you  certainly  have  a  very  rough  way  of  receiving  ai 
old  acquaintance.    I  am  Mr.  Dupont,  ex-bailiff  of  the  estate  of  Cardo 
vUle,  and  it  was  I  who  helped  to  fish  you  out  of  the  water,  when  the  ship 
^as  wrecked  in  which  you  had  embarked." 

And,  in  fact,  by  the  light  of  the  carriage-'>amps,  the  half-caste  recog' 
Dized  the  good,  honest  face  of  Mr.  Dupont,  fOiu.jrly  bailiff,  and  now,  us 
it  were,  house-steward  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Dupont  had  been  the  first  to 
■write  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\  ille  to  ask  her  to  interest  herself  for 
Djalma,  who  was  then  detained  at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville  by  the 
hurts  he  had  received  during  the  shipwreck. 

"But,  sir,  what  is  your  business  here?  Wliy  do  you  introduce  your- 
self clandestinely  into  this  house?"  said  Faringhea,  in  an  abrupt  an4 
fiuspicious  tone. 

'  "I  will  just  observe  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  clandestine  in  the 
matter.  I  came  here  in  a"  carriage,  with  servants  in  the  livery  of  my 
excellent  mistress.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  charged  by  her,  without 
any  disguise  or  mystery,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Djalma,  her 
cousin,"  replied  Mi'.  Dupont,  with  dignity. 

I     At  these  words,  Faringhea  trembled  with  mute  rage  as  he  answered: 
'     "  And  why,  sir,  come  at  this  late  hour,  pnd  introduce  yourself  by  this 
little  door?"" 

"I  came  at  this  hour,  my  dear  sir,  because  such  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville's  command;  and  I  entered  by  this  little  door  because 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  I  had  gone  round  to  the  other,  I 
should  not  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  prince." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  the  half-caste. 

"  It  is  possible;  but  as  we  knew  that  the  prince  usually  passed  a  good 
portion  of  the  night  in  the  little  saloon  which  communicates  with  the 
greenhouse;  and  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  kept  a  duplicate 
key  of  this  door,  I  was  pretty  certain,  by  taking  this  cour.se,  to  be  able 
to  deliver  into  the  prince's  o^^•n  hands  the  letter  fi-om  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  his  cousin, — which  I  have  now  had  the  honor  of  doing,  my 
dear  sir;  and  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  kindness  with  which 
the  prince  deigned  to  receive  me,  and  to  remember  our  last  interview.'' 

"  And  who  kept  you  so  well  informed,  sir,  of  the  prince's  habits?" 
said  Faringhea,  unable  to  control  his  vexation. 

"  If  I  have  been  well  informed  as  to  his  habitSjiny  dear  sir,  I  have  had 
no  such  correct  knowledge  of  yours,"  answered  Dupont,  with  a  mocking 
air;  "for  1  assure  you  that  I  had  no  more  notion  of  seeing  you  than  you 
had  of  seeing  me." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dupont  bowed  with  sojnething  like  mock  politene.'^s  ^o 
the  half-caste,  and  got  into  the  carriage,  which  drove  oil"  rapitUy  leavui^ 
yaringhea  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  surprise  and  anger. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE     APPOINTMENT. 

Thb  morning  after  Dupont's  mission  to  Prince  Djalma,  the  latter  was 
walking  with  hasty  and  impatient  steps  up  and  down  the  little  siiioon, 
■which  communicated,  as  we  already  know,  with  the  greenhouse  from 
■which  Adrienne  had  entered  when  she  first  appeared  to  him.  In  re- 
membrance of  that  day,  he  had  chosen  to  dress  himself  as  on  the 
occasion  in  question;  he  wore  the  same  tunic  of  white  cashmere,  with  a 
Oherry-colored  turban,  to  match  with  his  girdle;  his  waiters,  of  scai-l«( 
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velvet  embroidered  with  silver,  displayed  the  fine  form  of  his  leg,  ani 
terminated  in  a  little  slipper  of  white  morocco,  with  a  red  heel. 

Happiness  has  so  mstantaneous,  and  as  it  were  nmlenal  an  influence 
upon  young,  lively,  and  ardent  natures,  that  Djalma,  dejected  and  de- 
spairing only  the  day  before,  was  no  longer  like  the  same  person.  The 
pale,  transparent  gold  of  his  complexion  was  no  longer  tarnished  by  a 
livid  hue.  His  large  ej-es,  of  late  obscured  like  black  diamonds  by  a 
humid  vapor,  now  shone  with  mild  radiance  in  the  midst  of  their  pearly 
setting;  his  lips,  long  pale,  had  recovered  their  natural  color,  which  was 
rich  and  soft  as  the  fine  purple  flowers  of  his  country. 

Ever  and  anon,  pausing  in  his  hasty  walk,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  little  piece  of  paper  carefully  folded,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  lips  with  enthusiastic  ardor.  Then,  unable  to  restrain  the 
eepression  of  his  happiness,  he  uttered  a  full  and  sonorous  cry  of  joy, 
and  witk  a  bound  he  was  in  front  of  the  plate-glass  which  separated  the 
saloon  from  the  conservatory,  in  which  he  had  first  seen  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville. 

By  a  singular  power  of  remembrance,  or  marvelous  hallucination  of  a 
mind  possessed  by  a  fixed  idea,  Djalma  had  often  seen,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  the  adored  image  of  Adrienne  appear  to  him  through  this  sheet  of 
crystal.  The  illusion  had  been  so  complete,  that,  with  his  eyes  ardently 
fixed  on  the  vision  he  invoked,  he  had  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  pen- 
cil dipped  in  carmine,  to  trace,  with  astonishing  exactness,  the  profile  of 
the  ideal  countenance  which  the  delirium  of  his  imagination  had  pre- 
sented to  his  view.* 

It  was  before  these  delicate  lines  of  bright  carmine,  that  Djalma  now 
stood  in  deep  contemplation,  after  perusing,  and  reperusing,  and  raising 
twenty  times  to  his  lips,  the  letter  he  had  received  the  night  before  from  . 
the  hands  of  Dupont. 

Djalma  was  not  alone.  Faringhea  followed  all  the  movements  of  the 
prince,  with  a  subtle,  attentive,  and  gloomy  aspect.  Standing  respect- 
fully in  a  corner  of  the  saloon,  the  half-caste  appeared  to  be  occupied 
In  unfolding  and  spreading  out  the  bcdej  of  Djalma — light,  silky,  Indian 
stuff,  the  brown  color  of  wliich  was  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  ex- 
quisite gold  and  silver  embroidery  with  which  it  was  overlaid. 

The  countenance  of  the  half-caste  wore  a  dark  and  gloomy  expres- 
sion. He  could  not  deceive  himself.  The  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  delivered  by  Mr.  Dupont  to  Djalma,  must  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  delight  he  now  experienced,  for,  without  doubt,  he  knew 
himself  beloved.  In  that  case,  his  obstinate  .silence  toward  Faringhea, 
ever  since  the  latter  had  entered  the  saloon,  greatly  alarmed  the  half- 
caste,  who  could  not  tell  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  it. 

The  night  before,  after  parting  with  Mr.  Dupont,  he  had  hastened  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  easily  understood,  to  look  for  the  prince,  in  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  the  effect  produced  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  letter 
But  he  found  the  door  of  the  .saloon  closed,  and  when  he  knocked,  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  from  within.  Then,  though  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, he  had  dispatched  a  note  to  Kodin,  in  which  he  informed  him  of 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Dupont,  and  its  probable  intention. 

Djalma  had  indeed  passed  the  night  in  a  tunmlt  of  happiness  and 
hope,  and  a  fever  of  impatience  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Repairing 
to  his  bedchamber  only  toward  the  morning,  he  had  taken  a  few  mo- 
ments of  rt'po.se.  and  had  then  dri'ssed  him.self  without  assistance. 

Many  times,  but  in  vain,  the  haU-caste  had  discreetly  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Djalma's  apartment.  It  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon, mat  the  prince  liad  rung  the  bell  to  order  his  carriage  to  be  feadr 
by  half-past  two.     Faringlica  having  presented  himself,  tlie  prince  had 

♦  Some  collectors  of  curiosities  possess  .such  sketclies,  the  production 
•f  Indian  art,  and  distinguished  hj  the'r  rir'mitlve  simplicity. 
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given  him  the  order  without  looking  at  him,  as  he  might  hare  done  to 
any  other  of  his  servants.  Was  this  suspicion,  aversion  or  absence  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  Djalma?  Such  were  the  questions  which  the  half- 
caste  put  to  himself  with  growing:  anguish;  for  the  designs  of  which  he 
was  the  most  active  and  immediate  instrument,  might  all  be  ruined  by 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  prince.  i 

"  Oh!  the  hours — the  hours — how  slow  they  are!"  cried  the  young  In- 
dian suddenly,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice. 

"The  day  "before  yesterday,  my  lord,  you  said  the  hours  were  very 
long,"  observed  Faringhea,  as  he  drew  near  Djalma  in  order  to  attract 
his  attention.  Seeing  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  this,  he  advanced  a 
few  steps  nearer,  and  resumed:  "Your  joy  .'seems  very  great,  my  lord; 
tell  the  cause  of  it  to  your  poor  and  faithful  servant,  that  he  also  mar 
rejoice  with  you." 

If  he  heard  the  words  of  the  half-caste,  Djalma  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  made  no  answer,  and  his  large  black  eyes  gazed  upon 
vacancy.  He  seemed  to  smile  admiringly  on  some  encifiantiug  vision, 
and  he  crossed  his  two  hands  upon  his  bosom,  in  the  attitude  which  his 
countrymen  assume  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 

After  some  instants  of  contemplation,  he  said:  "What  o'clock  is  it?" 
but  he  asked  this  question  of  himself,  rather  than  of  any  other  person. 

"It  will  soon  be  two  o'clock,  ray  lord,"  said  Faringhea. 

Having  heard  this  answer,  Djalma  seated  himself,  aud  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands,  as  if  completely  absorbed  in  some  ineffable  meditation. 

Urged  on  by  his  growing  anxiety,  and  wishing  at  any  cost  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Djalma,  Faringhea  approached  still  nearer  to  him,  and, 
almost  certain  of  the  effect  of  the  words  he  was  about  to  utter,  said  to 
him  in  a  slow  and  emphatic  voice:  "My  lord,  I  am  sure  that  you  owe 
the  happiness  which  now  transports  you,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville." 

Hardly  had  this  name  been  pronounced,  than  Djalma  started  from  his 
chair,  looked  the  half-caste  full  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  only 
just  aware  of  his  presence;  "  Faringhea!  thou  here! — what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Your  faithful  servant  shares  in. your  joy,  my  lord." 

"What  joy?" 

"  That  which  the  letter  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has  occasioned 
you,  my  lord." 

Djalma  returned  no  answer,  but  his  eye  shone  with  so  much  serene 
happiness,  that  the  half-caste  recovered  from  his  apprehensions.  No 
cloud  of  doubt  or  suspicion  obscured  the  radiant  features  of  the  prince. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  Djalma  fixed  upon  the  half-caste  a 
look  half  veiled  with  a  tear  of  joy,  and  said  to  him,  with  the  expression 
of  one  whose  heart  overflows  with  love  and  liappiness:  "  Oh!  such  de- 
light is  good — great — like  unto  God — for  it  is  God,  who " 

"  You  deserve  this  happiness,  my  lord,  after  so  many  sufferings." 

"  What  sufferings?  Ah!  yes.  I  formerly  suffered  at"  Java;  but  that  is 
years  ago." 

"  My  lord,  this  great  good  fortune  does  not  astonish  me.  What  have 
I  always  told  you?  Do  not  despair;  feign  a  violent  passion  for  some 
other  woman,  and  then  this  proiid  young  girl " 

At  these  words  Djalma  looked  at  the  half-caste  with  so  piercing  a 
glance  that  the  latter  stopped  short;  but  the  prince  said  to  him,  with 
affectionate  goodness:  "Goon!  I  listen." 

Then,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  he 
gazed  so  intently  on  Faringhea,  and  yet  with  such  ineffable  mildness, 
that  even  that  iron  soul  was  touched  "for  a  moment  with  a  slight  feeling 
of  remorse. 

"I  was  saying,  my  lord,"  he  resumed,  "that,  by  following  the  coun- 
»el8  of  your  faithful  slave,  who  persuaded  you  to  feign  a  passionate  1ot9 
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for  another  woman,  yoti  have  brought  the  proud  Mademoiselle  de  Cat- 
doviile  to  come  to  you.     Did  I  not  tell  you  it  ^vould  be  so?" 

"Yes,  thou  didst  teil  me  so,"  answered  Djalma,  still  maintaining  the 
same  position,  and  examining  the  half-caste  with  the  same  fixed  and 
mild  attention. 

The  surprise  of  Faringhea  increased;  generally  the  prince,  without 
treating  him  with  the  least  harshness,  preserved  the  somewhat  distant 
and  imperious  manners  of  their  common  country,  and  he  had  never  be- 
fore spoken  to  him  with  such  extreme  mildness.  Knowing  all  the  evil 
he  had  done  the  prince,  and  suspicious,  as  the  wicked  must  ever  be,  the 
half-caste  thought  for  a  moment  that  his  master's  apparent  kindness 
might  conceal  a  snare.  He  continued,  therefore,  with  less  assurance: 
*'  Believe  me,  my  lord,  this  day,  if  you  do  but  know  how  to  profit  by 
vour  advantages,  this  day  wil)  console  you  for  all  your  troubles,  which 
have  indeed  been  great— for  only  yesterday,  though  you  are  generous 
enough  to  forget  it,  only  yesterday  you  suffered  cruelly— but  you  were 
not  alone  in  your  sufferings.    This  proud  young  girl  suffered  also!" 

"  Dost  thmk  so?"  said  Djalma. 

"Oh!  it  is  quite  sure,  my  lord.  What  must  she  not  have  felt,  when 
she  saw  you  at  the  theater  with  another  woman! — If  she  loved  you  only 
a  little,  she  must  have  been  deeply  wounded  in  her  self-esteem;  if  she 
loved  you  with  passion,  she  must  have  been  struck  to  the  heart.  At 
length,  you  see,  wearied  out  with  suffering,  she  has  come  to  yaii." 

"So  that,  in  any  way,  she  must  have  suffered — and  that  does  not  move 
thy  pity?"  said  Djalma.  in  a  constrained,  but  still  very  mild  voice. 

'"  Before  thinking  of  others,  my  lord,  I  think  of  your  distresses;  and 
they  touch  me  too'nearly  to  leave  me  any  pity  for  other  woes,"  added 
Faringhea,  hypocritically,  so  greatly  had  the  influence  of  Rodin  already 
modified  the  "character  of  the  Fhansegar. 

"It  is  strange!"  said  Djalma,  .speaking  to  himself,  as  he  viewed  the 
half-caste  with  a  glance  still  kind,  but  piercing. 

"  What  is  strange,  my  lord?" 

"  Nothing.  But  tell  me,  since  thy  advice  has  hitherto  prospered  so 
well,  what  thinkest  thou  of  the  future?" 

•'  Of  the  future,  my  lord?" 

"  Yes;  in  an  hour!  shall  be  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"That is  a  serious  matter,  my  lord.  The  whole  future  will  depend 
upon  this  interview." 

"  That  is  what  I  was  just  thinking." 

"  Believe  me,  my  lord,  women  never  love  any  so  well,  as  the  bold  man 
who  spares  them  the  embarrassment  of  a  refusal." 
,    "  Explain  thyself  more  fully." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  they  despise  the  timid  and  languishing  lover,  who 
asks  humbly  for  what  he  might  take  by  force." 

"  But  to-iiay  I  shall  meet  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  the  first 
time." 

"  You  have  met  her  a  thousand  times  in  your  dreams,  my  lord;  and 
depend  upon  it,  she  has  seen  you  also  in  her  dri^ams,  since  she  loves  you. 
Every  one  of  your  amorous  thoughts  has  found  arj  echo  in  her  heart. 
All  your  ardent  adorations  have  been  responded  to  by  her.  Love  has 
not  two  languages,  and,  without  meeting,  you  have  said  all  that  you  had 
to  say  to  each  other.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to  act  as  her  master,  and  she 
will  be  yours  entirely." 

"  It  is  strange- very  strange!"  said  Djalma  a  second  time,  without  re^ 
moving  his  eyes  from  Faringhea's  face. 

"  Mistaking  the  sense  which  tlie  prince  attachtid  to  tliose  words,  the 
half-caste  resumed:  "Believe  me,  my  lord,  however  strange  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  the  wisest  course.  Remember  ttie  past.  Was  it  by  playing 
the  part  of  a  timid  lover,  that  you  have  broutjht  to  your  feet  this  proud 
young  girl,  my  lord?    No;  it  was  by  pretending  to  despise  her,  iu  favor 
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of  another  woman.  Therefore,  let  us  have  no  ■weaknes.fl.  Tlie  lion  does 
not  woo  like  tlie  turtle-dove.  What  cares  the  .sultan  of  the  desert  for  a 
few  plaintive  howls  from  the  lione.ss,  who  is  more  pleased  than  an^y  at 
his  rude  and  wild  cares.ses?  Soon  snhraissive,  fearful,  and  happy,  she 
follows  in  the  track  of  her  master.  Believe  me,  my  lord — try  everything 
■ — dare  everything — and  to-day  you  will  become  the  adored  sultan  of  this 
young  girl,  whose  beauty  all  Paris  admires." 

After  some  minutes"  silence,  Djalma,  shaking  his  head  with  an  expres- 
sion of  tender  pity,  said  to  the  half-caste,  in  his  mild,  sonorous  voice: 
"  Why  betray  nie  thus?  Why  advise  me  thus  wickedly  to  use  violence, 
terror,  and  surprise,  toward  an  angel  of  purity,  whom  I  respect  as  my 
mother?  Is  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  have  been  so  long  devoted  to  my 
enemies,  whose  hatred  has  followed  me  from  Java?" 

Had  Djalraa  sprung  upon  the  half-caste,  with  bloodshot  eye,  menacing 
brow,  and  lifted  poniard,  the  latter  would  have  been  less  surprised,  and 
perhaps  less  frightened,  than  when  he  heard  the  prince  speak  of  his 
treachery,  in  this  tone  of  mild  reproach. 

~He  drew  back  hastily,  as  if  about  to  stand  on  his  guard.  But  Djalma 
resumed  with  the  same  gentleness:  "  Fear  nothing.  Yesterday,  I  should 
have  killed  thee.  But  to-day,  happy  love  renders  me  too  just,  too  merci- 
ful for  that.  I  pity  thee,  without  any  feeling  of  bitterness — for  thou 
must  have  been  very  unhappy,  or  thou  eouldst  not  have  become  so 
wicked." 

"  My  lord!"  said  the  half-caste,  with  growing  amazement. 

"Yes,  thou  must  have  suffered  much,  and  met  with  little  mercy,  poor 
creature,  to  have  become  so  merciless  in  thy  hate,  and  proof  against  the 
sight  of  a  happiness  like  mine.  When  I  listened  to  thee  just  now,  and 
saw  the  sad  perseverance  of  thy  hatred,  I  felt  the  deepest  commiseration 
for  thee." 

"  I  do  not  know  my  lord— but "  stammered  the  half-caste,  and 

was  unable  to  find  words  to  proceed. 

"  Come  now — what  harm  have  I  ever  done  thee?" 

"  None,  my  lord,"  answered  Faringhea. 

"  Then  why  do  you  hate  me  thus?  why  pursue  me  with  so  much 
animosity?  Was  it  not  enough  to  give  me  the  perfidious  counsel,  to 
feign  a  shameful  love  for  the  young  girl  that  was  brought  thither,  and 
who  quitted  the  house,  disgusted  at  the  miserable  part  she  was  to 
play?" 

"  Your  feigned  love  for  that  young  girl,  my  lord,"  replied  Faringhea, 
gradually  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  "  conquered  the  coldness 
of " 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  resumed  the  prince,  interrupting  him  with  the 
same  mildness.  "  If  I  enjoy  this  happiness,  which  m.akes  me  compas- 
sionate toward  thee,  and  raises  me  above  myself,  it  is  because  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  now  knows  that  I  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased 
to  love  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved,  with  adoration  and  reverence.  It 
.vas  thy  intention  to  have  parted  us  forever,. and  thou  hadst  nearly  suc- 
«eeded." 

"  If  you  think  this  of  me,  my  lord,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  your 
most  mortal  enemv." 

"  Fear  nothing,  I  tell  thee.  I  have  no  right  to  blame  thee.  In  the 
madness  of  my  grief,  I  listened  to  thee,  and  followed  thy  advice.  I  was 
not  only  thy  dupe,  but  thy  accomplice.  Only  confess  that,  when 
thou  sawest  me  at  tliy  mercy,  dejected,  crushed,  despairing,  it  was  cruel 
in  thee  to  advise  the  course  that  might  have  been  most  fatal  to  me." 

"  The  ardor  of  my  zeal  may  have  deceived  me,  my  lord. 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  it.  And  yet  again  to  day,  there  were  the  same 
evil  counsels.  Thou  hadst  no  more  pity  for  my  happiness  than  for  my 
sorrow.  The  rapture  of  ray  heart  inspires  thee  with  only  one  desire— 
tbat  of  changing  this  rapture  into  despair,'* 
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*'  I,  mr  lovdl" 

"  Yes,  thou.  It  was  thy  intention  to  ruin  me — to  dishonor  me  forever 
in  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Now  tell  me — why  this 
furious  hate?  what  have  I  done  to  thee?" 

"  You  misjudge  me,  my  lord — and " 

"  Listen  to  me.  I  do  not  wish  thee  to  be  any  longer  wicked  and  treach- 
erous. I  wish  to  make  thee  good.  In  our  country  they  charm  serpents, 
and  tame  the  wildest  tigers.  Thou  art  a  man,  with  a  mind  to  reason,  a 
heart  to  lore,  and  I  will  tame  thee  too  by  gentleness.  This  day  has 
\bestowed  on  me  divine  happiness;  thou  shalt  have  good  cause  to  bless 
this  day.  V.liat  can  I  do  for  thee?  what  wouldst  thou  have?  gold?  thou 
'shalt  have  it.  Dost  thou  desire  more  than  gold?  Dost  thou  de.sire  a 
friend,  to  console  thee  for  the  sorrows  that  made  thee  -wicked,  and  to  i 
teach  thee  to  be  good?  Though  a  king's  son,  I  will  be  that  friend— in  ' 
spite  of  the  evil — aye,  because  of  the  evil  thou  hast  done  me.  Yes,  I 
will  be  thy  sincere  friend,  and  it  shall  be  my  delight  to  say  to  myself: 
The  day  on  which  I  learned  that  my  angel  loved  me,  my  happiness  was 
great  indeed — for,  in  the  morning,  1  had  an  implacable  enemy,  and,  ere 
night,  his  hatred  was  changed  "to  friendship.  Believe  me,  Faringhea, 
misery  mak^s  crime,  but  happiness  produces  virtue.    Be  happy!" 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  two.  The  prince  started,  it  was  time 
to  go  on  his  visit  to  Adrienne. 

The  handsome  countenance  of  Djaima,  doubly  embellished  by  the 
mild,  ineffable  expression  with  which  i*  had  been  animated  whilst  he  was 
talking  to  the  half-caste,  now  seemed  illumined  by  an  almost  divine 
radiance. 

Approaching  Faringhea,  he  extended  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  the 
utmost  grace  and  courtesy,  saying  t<j  him:  "  Thy  hand!" 

The  half-caste,  whose  brow  was  bathed  with  a  cold  sweat,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  agitated,  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant;  then, 
overaweil,  conquered,  fascinated,  he  offered  his  trembling  hand  to  the 
prince,  who  pressed  it,  and  said  to  him,  in  their  country's  fashion: 
"  Thou  hast  laid  thy  hand  honestly  in  that  of  a  friend;  this  hand  shall 
never  be  closed  against  thee.  Adieu,  Faringhea!  I  now  feel  myself  mora 
worthy  to  kneel  before  my  angel." 

And  Djaima  went  out,  on  his  way  to  the  appointment  with  Adrienne. 

In  spite  of  his  ferocity,  in  spite  of  the  pitiless  hate  he  bore  to  the  whole 
human  race,  the  dark  secretary  of  Bohwanie  was  staggered  by  the  noble 
and  element  words  of  Djalnia,  and  said  to  himself,  with  terror:  ''  I  have 
taken  his  hand.     He  is  now  sacred  for  me." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  a  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
exclaimed:  "  Yes — but  he  will  not  be  sacred  for  him,  who,  according  to 
the  answer  of  last  night,  waits  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  house." 

So  saying,  the  half-caste  hastened  into  the  next  room,  which  looked 
upon  tli(!  street,  and,  raising  a  corner  of  the  curtain,  muttered  anxiously 
to  himself:  "  The  carriage  moves  on— the  man  approaches.  Perditiont 
U  is  gone,  and  I  see  no  more." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXPBCTATION. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  of  ideas,  Adrienne,  like  Djaima,  had  wished 
to  be  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  costume,  as  at  their  interview  in  the 
house  in  the  Hue  Blanche. 

For  thi^  site  of  this  .solemn  meeting,  so  important  to  her  future  happi- 
ness, Adn<-nnehad  chosen,  with  habitual  tact,  th<^  grand  drawing-room 
of  the  Hotel  de  (Jardoville,  in  which  hung  many  family  portraits.  The 
most  apparent  were  those  of  her  father  and  mother,  The  room  waa 
large  and  lofty,  and  furnished,  like  those  which  preceded  it,  with  all  the 
jwr»o»in<'  "yleudor  of  the  age  yf  Louis  XIV.     TUo  cciliug.  painted  by 
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i,ebrun,  to  represent  the  triumph  of  Apollo,  displayed  his  bold  design, 
*nd  vigorous  coloring,  in  tlie  center  of  a  wide  cornice,  magniticently 
carved  and  gilt,  and  supported  at  its  angles  by  four  large  gilt  figures, 
representing  tlie  Seasons.  Huge  panels,  covered  with  crimson  damask, 
and  set  in  frames,  served  as  the  background  to  the  family  portraits 
which  adorned  this  apartment. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  thousand  conflicting  emotions 
vrhich  agitated  the  bosom  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  as  the  moment 
approached  for  her  interview  with  Djalma.  Their  meeting  had  been 
hitherto  prevented  by  so  many  painful  obstacles,  and  Adrienne  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  vigilant  and  active  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  that  even 
now  she  doubted  of  her  happiness.  Every  instant,  in  spite  of  herself, 
her  eyes  wandered  to  the  clock.  A  few  minutes  more,  aud  the  hour  of 
the  appointment  would  strike. 

It  struck  at  last.  Every  reverberation  was  echoed  from  the  depth  of 
Adrienne's  heart.  She  considered,  that  Djalma's  modest  reserve  had, 
doubtless,  prevented  his  coming  before  the  moment  fixed  by  herself. 
Far  from  blaming  this  discretion,  she  fully  appreciated  it.  But,  from 
that  moment,  at  the  least  noise  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  she  held 
her  breath,  and  listened  with  the  anxiety  of  expectation. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  which  followed  the  hour  at  which  she  expect- 
ed Djalma,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  no  serious  apprehension, 
and  calmed  her  impatience  by  the  notion  (which  appears  childish  enough 
to  those  who  have  never  known  the  feverish  agitation  of  waiting  for  a 
happy  meeting)  that  perhaps  the  clocks  in  the  Rue  Blanche  might  vary 
a  little  from  those  in  the  Rued'Anjou. 

But  when  this  supposed  variation,  conceivable  enough  in  itself,  could 
no  longer  explain  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  twenty  minutes,  of 
more,  Adrienne  felt  her  anxiety  gradually  increase.  Two  or  three  times, 
the  young  girl  rose  with  palpitating  heart,  and  went  on  tip-to*",  to  listen 
at  the  door  of  the  saloon. 

She  heard  nothing.     The  clock  struck  half-past  three. 

Unable  to  suppress  her  growing  terror,  and  clinging  to  a  last  hope, 
Adrienne  returned  toward  the  fireplace,  and  rang  the  bell.  After  which, 
she  endeavored  to  compose  her  features,  so  as  to  betray  no  outward  sign 
of  emotion. 

In  a  few  seconds,  a  gray-haired  footman,  dressed  in  black,  opened  the 
door,  and  waited  in  respectful  silence  for  the  orders  of  his  mistreso. 
The  latter  said  to  him  in  a  calm  voice: 

"  Andre,  request  Hebe  to  give  you  the  smelling-bottle  that  I  left  on 
the  chimney-piece  in  my  room,  and  bring  it  me  here." 

Andre  bowed;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw  to  execute 
Adrienne's  order,  which  was  only  a  pretext  to  enable  her  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, without  appearing  to  attach  much  importance  to  it  in  the  eyes  of 
her  servants,  already  informed  of  the  expected  visit  of  the  prince, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  added,  with  an  air  of  indifference:  "Pray, 
is  that  clock  right?" 

Andre  drew  out  his  watch,  and  replied,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it: 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  I  set  my  watch  by  the  Tuileries.  It  is  more 
than  half-past  three." 

"Very  well — thank  you,"  said  Adrienne,  kindly. 

Andre  again  bowed,  but,  before  going  out,  he  said  to  Adrienne:  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  that  ;Marshal  Simon  called  about  an 
hour  ago;  but,  as  mademoiselle  was  only  to  be  at  home  to  Prince  Djalma, 
we  told  him  that  you  received  no  eompauy." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Adrienne.  With  another  low  bow,  Andre  quitted 
the  room,  and  all  returned  to  silence. 

For  the  precise  reason  that,  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the  hour  previous 
to  the  time  fixed  for  her  interview  witii  Djalma,  the  hopes  of  Adrieane 
had  not  been  distiu-bed  by  the  .slightest  shadow  of  doubt,  the  disappoint^ 
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ment  she  now  felt  was  the  more  dreadful.  Casting  a  desponding  look  »•' 
one  of  the  portraits  placed  above  her,  she  murmured,  with  a  plaintrve 
and  despairing  accent:  "  Oh,  my  mother!" 

Hardly  had  Mademoiselle  de  CardovlUe  uttered  these  words,  when  the 
windows  were  slightly  shaken  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  entering  the 
courtyard  of  the  hotel.  The  young  girl  started,  and  was  unable  to  re- 
press'a  low  cry  of  joy.  Her  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Djalma,  for  this  time  she  felt  that  he  was  really  come.  She  was  quite  a» 
certain  of  it  as  if  she  had  seen  him. 

She  resumed  her  seat,  and  brushed  away  a  tear  suspended  from  her 
long  eyelashes.    Her  hand  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

The  sound  of  several  doors  opening  and  shutting,  proved  that  the 
young  girl  was  right  in  her  conjecture.  The  gilded  panels  of  the  draw- 
ing-room door  soon  turned  lipon  their  hinges,  and  the  prince  appeared. 

Whilst  a  second  footman  ushered  in  Djalma,  Andre  placed  on  a  gilded 
table,  within  reach  of  the  young  girl,  a  little  silver  waiter,  on  which  stood 
the  crystal  smelling-bottle.  Then  he  withdrew,  and  the  door  of  the  room 
was  closed. 

The  prince  and  Mademoiselle  de  CardovlUe  were  left  alone  together. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

ADRIENNE   A^T>   DJALMA. 

The  prince  had  slowly  approached  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

Notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions  of  the  young  Indian, 
his  uncertainty  and  timid  step — timid,  yet  graceful — betrayed  his  pro- 
found emotion.  He  did  not  venture  to  lift  his  eyes  to  Adrienne's  face; 
he  had  suddenly  become  very  pale,  and  his  finely  formed  hands,  crossed 
over  his  bosom  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  trembled  violently.  With 
head  bent  down,  he  remained  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  Adrienne. 

This  embarrassment,  ridiculous  in  any  other  person,  appeared  touch- 
ing in  this  prince  of  twenty  j-ears  of  age,  endowed  with  an  almost  fabu- 
lous intrepidity,  and  of  so  heroic  and  generous  a  character  that  no  trav- 
eler could  speak  of  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  without  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

Sweet  emotion!  chaste  reserve!  doubly  interesting  if  we  consider  that 
the  burning  passions  of  this  youth  were  all  the  more  inflammable  be- 
cau.se  they  had  hitherto  been  held  in  check. 

No  less  embarrassed  than  her  cousin,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
remained  seated!  Like  Djalma,  she  cast  down  her  eyes;  but  the  burn- 
ing redness  on  her  cheeks,  the  quick  heaving  of  her  virgin  bosom, 
revealed  an  emotion  that  she  did  not  even  attempt  to  hide. 

Notwithstanding  the  powers  of  her  mind,  by  turns  gay,  graceful,  and 
witty — uotwith.standing  the  decision  of  her  proud  and  independent 
character,  and  her  complete  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
world — Adrienne  shared  the  simple  and  enchanting  awkwardness  of 
Djalma,  and  partook  of  that  kind  of  temporary  weaknes.s,  beneath 
which  these  two  pure,  ardent  and  loving  beings  appeared  sinking — as  i; 
unable  to  .support  the  boiling  agitation  of  the  senses,  combined  with  the 
intoxicatuig  t-xcitemcnt  of  the  heart. 

And  yet  their  eyes  had  not  met.  Each  seemed  to  fear  the  first  electric 
Bhock  of  the  other's  glance — that  invincible  attraction  of  two  impas- 
sioned beings— that  sacred  fire  which  suddenly  kindles  the  blood,  and 
lifts  two  mortals  from  earth  to  heaveJi;  fur  it  is  tc)api)n)a(h  the  Divinity, 
to  give  onosflf  up  with  religious  fervor  to  the  most  noble  and  irresistible 
Hentiment,  that  he  has  implanted  within  us— the  only  sentiment,  that,  in 
his  adorable  wisdom,  the  dispenser  of  all  good  has  vouchsafed  to  sanc- 
tify, hy  endowing  it  with  a  spark  of  liis  own  creative  energy. 

Djalma  was  the  lirst  to  raise  his  eyes.  They  were  at  onee  moist  and 
BPttrkling.    The  exc»teuieut  of  passionate  love,  tlu-  burning  ardor  of  hii 
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ftgre  so  loiig  repressed,  the  intense  admiration  in  which  he  held  ideal 
beauty,  were  all  expressed  in  his  look,  minglod  with  respectful  timidity, 
and  gave  to  the  countenance  of  this  youth  an  undefinable,  irresistible 
character. 

Yes,  irresistible!— for,  when  Adrienne  encountered  his  glance,  she 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  felt  herself  attracted  by  a  magnetic  power. 
Already  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  a  kind  of  intoxicating  languor,  when, 
by  a  great  effort  of  will  and  dignity,  she  succeeded  in  overcoming  this 
delicious  confusion,  rose  from  her  chair,  and  said  to  Djalma  in  a  trem- 
oling  voice:  "  Prince,  I  am  happy  to  receive  you  here."  Then  pointing 
to  one  of  the  portraits  suspended  above  her,  she  added,  as  if  introduc- 
ing him  to  a  living  person:  "Prince — my  mother!" 

With  an  instinct  of  rare  delicacy,  Adrienne  had  thus  summoned  her 
mother  to  be  present  at  her  interview  with  Djalma.  It  seemed  a  se- 
curity for  herself  and  the  prince,  against  the  seductions  of  a  first  inter- 
view— which  must  be  all  the  more  perilous,  that  they  both  knew  them- 
selves madly  loved,  that  they  both  were  free,  and  had  only  to  answer  to 
Providence  for  the  treasures  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  with  which  he 
had  so  magnificently  endowed  them. 

The  prince  understood  the  thoughts  of  Adrienne:  so  that  when  the 
youir'  girl  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  Djalma,  by  a  sponta- 
neous movement  full  of  grace  and  simplicity  knelt  down  before  the 
picture,  and  said  to  it  in  a  gentle,  but  manly  voice:  "  I  will  love  and  re- 
vere you  as  my  mother.  And,  in  thought,  my  mother  too  shall  be  pres- 
ent, and  stand  like  you  beside  your  child!" 

No  better  answer  could  have  been  given  to  the  feeling  which  induced 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  place  herself,  as  it  were,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  mother.  From  that  moment,  confident  in  Djalma,  confi- 
dent in  herself,  the  young  girl  felt  more  at  her  ease,  and  the  delicious 
sense  of  happiness  replaced  those  exciting  emotions  which  had  at  firet 
so  violently  agitated  her. 

Then,  seating  herself  once  more,  she  said  to  Djalma,  as  she  pointed 
to  the  opposite  chair:  "Pray  take  a  seat,  my  dear  cousin;  and  allow  me 
to  call  you  so,  for  there  is  too  much  ceremony  in  the  word  jvince ;  and 
do  you  call  me  cousin  also,  fori  find  the  name  of  mademoiselle  too  grave. 
Having  settled  this  point  we  can  talk  together  like  old  friends." 

"Yes,  my  cousin,"  answered  Djalma,  blushing. 

"  And,  as  frankness  is  proper  between  friends,"  resumed  Adrienne, 
"I  have  first  to  make  you  a  reproach,"  she  added  with  a  half-smile. 

The  prince  had  remained  standing,  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, in  an  attitude  full  of  grace  and  respect. 

"  Yes,  my  cousin,"  continued  Adrienne,  "a  reproach  that  j-ou  will 
perhaps  forgive  me  for  making.     I  had  expected  you  a  little  sooner." 

"  Perhaps,  my  cousin,  you  may  blame  me  tor  having  come  so  soon." 

"  What  do  yoti  mean?" 

"  At  the  moment  when  I  left  home  a  man,  whom  I  did  not  know,  ap- 

Froached  my  carriage,  and  said  to  me  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  that 
believed  him:  '  You  are  able  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  been 
«-  second  father  to  you.  Marshal  Simon  is  in  great  danger,  and,  to  rescue 
him,  you  must  follow  me  on  the  instant.'  " 

"  It  was  a  snare,"  cried  Adrienne,  hastily;  "Marshal  Simon  was  here 
scarcely  an  hour  ago." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Djalma,  joyfully,  and  as  if  ke  had  been  relieved 
from  a  great  weight.  "Then  there  will  be  nothing  to  sadden  this 
happy  day!" 

"But,  cousin,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "how  came  you  not  to  suspect 
this  emissary?" 

"Some  words,  which  afterward  escaped  from  him,  inspired  me  with 
doubts,"  answered  Djalma:  "but  at  first  I  followed  him-  fearinc  the 
marshal  might  be  in  danger— for  I  know  that  he  also  has  enemies. " 
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"Now  tlmt  I  reflect  on  it,  yon  were  quite  risrht,  cousin,  for  some  new 
plot  against  the  marshal  was  probable  enough;  and  the  least  doubt  was 
enough  to  induce  j^ou  to  go  to  him." 

"  I  did  so — even  though  you  were  waiting  for  me." 

"  It  was  a  generous  saci'ifice;  and  my  esteem  for  you  is  increased  by 
It,  if  it  could  be  increased,"  said  Adrienne,  with  emotion.  "But  what 
became  of  this  man?" 

"  At  my  desire,  he  got  into  the  carriage  with  me.  Anxious  about  the 
marshal,  and  in  despair  at  seeing  the  time  \vasted,  that  I  was  to  have 
passed  with  you,  cousin,  I  pressed  him  with  all  sorts  of  questions.  Sev- 
eral times,  he  replied  to  me  with  embarrassment,  and  then  the  idea 
struck  me,  that  the  whole  might  be  a  snare.  Eemembering  all  that  they 
had  already  attempted,  to  ruin  me  in  your  opiuion,  I  immediately 
changed  my  course.  The  vexation  of  the  man  who  accompanied  me 
then  became  so  visible,  that  I  ought  to  have  had  no  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Still,  when  I  thought  of  :Marshal  Simon,  I  felt  a  kind  of  vague  re- 
morse, which  you,  cousin,  have  now  happily  set  at  rest." 

'.'Those  people  are  implacable!"  said  Adrienne;  "but  our  happiness 
Will  be  stronger  than  their  hate." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed  with  her  habitual  frankness: 
"  My  dear  cousin,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  what  I  have  at  heart. 
Let  "us  talk  for  a  few  seconds  of  the  past,  which  was  made  so  painful  to 
us,  and  then  we  will  forget  it  forever,  like  an  evil  dream." 

"  I  will  answer  you  sincerely,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  myself,"  said  the 
prince." 

"  How  could  you  make  up  your  mind  to  exhibit  yourself  in  public, 
with " 

"  With  that  young  girl?"  interrupted  Djalma. 

"Yes,  cousin,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  and  she  waited 
for  Djalma's  answer  wiih  anxious  curiosity. 

"  A  .stranger  to  the  customs  of  this  country,"  said  Djalma,  without 
any  embarra.ssnient.  for  he  spoke  the  truth,  "  with  a  mind  weakened  with 
despair,  and  misled  by  the  fatal  counsels  of  a  man  devoted  to  my  ene- 
mies, I  believed,  even  as  I  was  told,  that,  by  displaying  before  you  the 
Bcrablance  of  another  love,  I  should  excite  your  jealousy,  and  thus " 

"Enoutrh.  cousin:  I  understand  it  all,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily,  inter- 
rupting Djalma  in  her  turn,  that  she  might  spare  him  a  painful  confes- 
sion. "I  too  mu.st  have  been  blinded  by  despair,  not  to  have  seen 
through  tliis  wicked  plot,  especially  after  your  rash  and  intrepid  action. 
To  risk  death  for  tlie  sake  of  my  nosegay!"  added  Adrienne,  shuddering 
at  the  mere  remembrance.  "But  one  last  question,"  she  resumed, 
"  thousfh  1  am  already  sure  of  your  answer.  Did  you  receive  a  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  you,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  I  saw  you  at  the 
theater?" 

Djalma  made  no  reply.  A  dark  cloud  passed  over  his  flue  counte- 
nance, and,  for  a  second,  his  features  assumed  so  menacing  an  expres- 
sion, that  Adrienne  was  t^-n-ifled  at  the  effect  produced  i)y  her  words. 
But  this  violent  agitation  soon  passed  away,  and  Djalma's  brow  became 
on<;e  mon^  (;alm  and  serene. 

"  I  have  betMi  more  merciful  than  I  Miought,"  said  the  prince  to  Adri- 
enne, who  l(K>kcd  at  him  with  astonishment.  "I  wished  to  come  hither 
•wortiiy  of  you,  my  cousin.  1  pardoned  the  man,  who,  to  serve  my  ene- 
Tnies,  had  given  mo  ail  those  fatal  counsels.  The  same  person,  I  am 
Hure,  must  have  intercepted  your  letter.  Just  now,  at  the  memory  of  the 
ovils  lie  ttms  caused  me,  I  tor  a  moment  regretted  my  clemency.  But 
then  a«Min,  1  thought  of  your  letter  of  yesterday — and  my  auger  is  ali 
gone." 

"  Then  the  Bad  time  of  fear  and  suspicion  is  over— suspicion,  that  made 
nie  doubt  of  your  sentiments,  and  you  of  mine.    Oh,  yes!  far  removed 
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fjom  ns  be  that  fatal  past!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle,  with  deep 
joy. 

Then,  as  if  she  had  relieved  her  heart  from  the  last  thought  of  sadness, 
she  continued:  "The  future  is  all  our  own — the  radiant  luture,  without 
cloud  or  obstacle,  pure  in  the  immensity  of  its  horizon,  and  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  siglit!" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tone  of  enthusiastic  hope  which  accom- 
panied these  words  of  Adrienne.  But  suddenly  her  features  assumed 
an  expression  of  toucliing  melancholy,  and  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  pro- 
found emotion:  "And  yet — at  this  hour — so  many  unfortunate  creat- 
ures suffer  pain!" 

This  simple  touch  of  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  others  at  the  moment 
when  the  noble  maiden  herself  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  happi 
ness,  had  such  an  effect  on  Djalma,  that  involuntarily  he  fell  on  hiv, 
knees  before  Adrienne,  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  turned  towar^ 
her  his  fine  countenance,  with  an  almost  daring  expression. 

Then,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  bowed  his  head  without  speaking 
a  single  word.     Thei'e  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence, 

Adrienne  was  the  first  to  break  it,  as  she  saw  a  tear  steal  through  th« 
■leader  fingers  of  the  prince. 

'•My  friend!  what  is  the  matter?"  she  exclaimed,  as,  with  a  movement 
rapid  as  thought,  she  stooped  forward  and,  taking  hold  of  Djalma'a 
hands,  drew  tiieni  from  before  his  face.     Tl)at  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

"  You  weep!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle,  so  much  agitated  that 
she  kept  the  hands  of  Djalma  in  her  own;  and,  unable  to  dry  his  tears, 
the  young  Indian  allowed  them  to  flow  like  so  many  drops  of  crystal 
over  the  pale  gold  of  his  cheeks. 

"  There  is  not  in  this  world  a  happiness  like  to  inine!"  said  the  prince, 
iri  his  soft,  melodious  voice,  and  with  a  kind  of  exhaustion;  "therefore 
do  I  feel  great  sadness,  and  so  it  should  be.  Tou  give  me  heaven — and 
were  I  to  give  you  the  whole  eartli.  it  would  be  but  a  poor  return.  Ala.si 
what  can  man  do  for  a  divinity,  but  humbly  bless  and  adore.  He  can 
never  hope  to  return  the  gifts  bestowed;  and  this  makes  him  suffer — not 
in  his  pride— but  in  his  heart!" 

Djalma  did  not  exaggerate.  He  said  what  he  really  felt;  and  the  rather 
hyperbolical  form,  familiar  to  Oriental  nations,  could  alone  express  hia 
thought. 

The  tone  of  his  regret  was  so  sincere,  his  humility  so  gentle  and  full 
of  simplicity,  that  Adrienne,  also  moved  to  tears,  answered  him  with  an 
effusion  of  serious  tenderness:  "  My  friend,  we  are  both  at  the  supreme 
point  of  happiness.  Our  future  felicity  appears  to  have  no  limits,  and 
yet,  though  derived  from  different  sources,  sad  reflections  have  come  to 
both  of  us.  It  is,  you  see,  that  there  are  some  sorts  of  happiness,  which 
make  you  dizzy  with  their  own  immensity.  For  a  moment,  the  heart, 
the  mind,  the  soul,  are  incapable  of  containing  so  much  bliss;  it  over- 
flows and  drowns  us.  Thus  the  flowers  sometimes  hang  their  heads, 
oppressed  by  the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  yet  their  love  and 
life.     Oh,  my  friend!  this  sadness  may  be  great,  but  it  is  also  sweet!" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  voice  of  Adrienne  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  her  head  bowed  lower,  as  if  she  were  indeed  sinking  bent  ath 
the  weight  of  her  happiness. 

Djalma  had  remained  kneeling  before  her,  his  hands  in  hers — so  that 
as  she  thus  bent  forward,  her  ivory  forehead  and  golden  hair  touched 
the  amber-colored  brow  and  ebon  curls  of  Djalma. 

And  the  sweet,  silent  tears  of  the  two  young  lovers  flowed  together, 
and  mingled  as  they  fell  on  their  cla.sped  hands, 

******* 

Whilst  this  scene  was  passing  in  the  Hotel  de  Cardoviile,  Agricola 
had  gone  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  Adrienne  ta 
Mr.  Hardy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE    IMITATION. 

As  we  hare  already  said,  Mr.  Hardy  occupied  a  paTillon  in  the  Retrf9t 
annexed  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  inhabited  by  a  good 
number  of  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Nothing 
could  be  calmer  and  mo^e  silent  than  this  dwelling.  Every  one  spoke 
in  whispers,  and  the  servants  themselves  had  something  oily  in  their 
words,  something  sanctified  in  their  very  walk. 

ijike  all  that  is  subject  to  the  chilling  and  destructive  influence  of 
these  men,  this  mournfully  quiet  house  was  entirely  wanting  in  life  and 
animation.  The  boarders  passed  an  existence  of  wearisome  and  icy 
monotony,  only  broken  by  the  use  of  certain  devotional  exercises;  anc 
thus,  in  accordance  with  the  selfish  calculation  of  the  reverend  fathers- 
the  mind,  deprived  of  all  nourishment  and  all  external  support,  soon 
began  to  droop  and  pine  away  in  solitude.  The  heart  seemed  to  beai 
more  slowly,  the  soul  was  benumbed,  the  character  weakened;  at  last, 
all  free  will,  all  power  of  discrimination  was  extineruished,  and  the 
boarders,  submitting  to  the  same  process  of  self-annihilation  as  the 
novices  of  the  company,  became,  like  them,  mere  corpses  in  the  hands  of 
the  brotherhood. 

The  object  of  these  maneitvers  was  clear  and  simple.  They  secured 
the  means  of  obtaining  donations,  the  constant  aim  of  the  skillful  policy 
and  merciless  cupidity  of  these  priests.  By  the  aid  of  enormous  sums, 
of  which  they  thus  became  the  possessors  or  the  trustees',  they  follow 
out  and  obtain  the  success  of  their  projects,  even  though  murder,  incen- 
diarism, revolt,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  excited  by  and  through 
them,  should  drench  in  blood  the  countries  over  which  they  seek  to  ex- 
tend their  dark  dominion. 

As  their  instrument,  money,  acquired  by  every  possible  method,  how- 
ever shameful  and  criminal — as  their  object,  the  despotic  rule  of  minds 
and  consciences,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  to  account  for  the  profit  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus— such  have  been,  such  ever  will  be,  the  means 
and  the  end  of  this  religious  order. 

Amongst  other  methods  of  pouring  monej'  into  their  ever-yawning 
purse,  the  reverend  fathers  had  founded  the  Retreat,  in  which  Mr.  Hardy 
now  resided. 

Persons  with  diseased  minds,  broken  hearts,  or  weakened  intelligence, 
misled  by  a  false  sense  of  devotion,  and  deceived  by  the  advice  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  priestly  party,  were  drawn  into  this 
place,  made  very  comfortable,  insensibly  isolated  from  the  world,  and 
nna,]]y  phindercd  in  this  religious  rft«,  with  all  the  pious  unction  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  greater  glory  of  Ood,  according  to  the  motto  of  the  hon- 
orable society. 

In  the  Jesuit  slang,  as  may  be  scon  by  many  a  hypocritical  prospectus, 
designed  to  attract  the  unwary  viclinis  of  these  pious  frauds,  these 
haunts  of  robbers  are  geiHTiilly  ontitk'd:  "Sacred  asylums,  open  to  the 
weary  soul,  fatitrucd  by  tlie  vain  noise  of  the  world;"  or,  "  Calm  retreats, 
in  which  the  faithful,  happily  delivered  from  the  perishable  attachments 
of  earth,  and  from  the  frail  bonds  of  family  and  kindred,  may  at  length, 
alone  with  his  God,  work  out  eflu  acionsly  his  own  salvation,  etc.,"  etc. 

In  spite  of  these  farts,  which  arc  unfortunately  proved  by  a  thousand 
examples  of  shameful  gifts  and  erKiowincnts,  o1)taiiied  in  divers  religious 
houses,  to  the  pr«'judi<e  of  many  fiiniilies.  let  any  honest  man  call  upon 
the  state  to  exercise  a  more  vigilant  sii])erintciidence  over  these  hazard- 
ous places,  and  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  violence  of  the  priestly  party, 
their  outcries  and  invocations  to  liberty,  uuU  their  lumeutatious  over  tb9 
lojurcU  rigUtAi  of  cumcicuce. 
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Might  we  not  answer  to  these  singular  pretenses,  that  the  keepers  o 
gambling-tables  might,  with  equal  justice,  invoke  the  name  of  liberty, 
and  appeal  against  the  decisions  which  have  closed  their  dens?  For, 
after  all,  was  it  not  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  gamblers,  who  came 
freely  and  joyously  to  risk  their  patrimony  in  these  houses,  and  who! 
held  "it  a  right  of  conscience  to  be  allowed  to  stake  upon  a  card  the  last 
resources  of  a  family? 

Yes;  we  ask  sincerely,  seriously,  what  difference  is  there  between  a 
iman  who  ruins  and  rubs  his  children  by  playing  ac  rmKje  et  noir,  and 
lanother  man  who  equally  robs  and  ruins  them,  in  the  doubtful  hope  of 
being  successful  at  the  game  of  hell  or  heaven,  at  which  certain  priesta 
jhave  had  the  sacrilegious  audacity  to  act  as  bankers? 

Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  than  these 
Impudent  spoliations.  It  is  repentance,  and  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
and  devotion  to  suffering,  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbor,  which  alone 
deserve  heaven — and  not  a  sum  of  money  laid  down  as  a  stake,  in  the 
hope  of  winnivg  paradise,  and  after  all,  carried  off  by  false  priests,  who 
understand  the  tricks  of  the  game,  and  who,  thanks  to  then-  sleight-of- 
hand,  are  able  to  make  a  rich  harvest  of  the  weak  and  simple. 

Such  then  was  the  asylum  of  peace  aud  innocence,  in  which  Mr.  Hardy 
had  taken  refuge. 

He  occupied  the  ground-floor  o\  a  pavilion  which  opened  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  garden.  His  apartments  had  been  judiciously  chosen,  for  we 
know  with  what  profound  and  diabolical  craft  the  reverend  fathers  avail 
themselves  of  material  influences,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  they  are  molding  to  their  purpose. 

Imagine  a  prospect  boimded  by  a  high  wall,  of  a  blackish  gray,  half- 
covered  with  ivy,  the  plant  peculiar  to  ruins.  A  dark  avenue  of  old 
yew-trees,  so  fit  to  sliade  the  tomb  with  their  sepulchral  verdure,  extend- 
ed from  tliis  wall  to  a  little  semicircle,  in  front  of  the  apartment  gener- 
ally occupied  by  Mr.  Hardy.  Two  or  three  mounds  of  earth,  bordered 
with  box,  symmetrically  cut,  completed  the  charms  of  this  garden,  which 
in  every  respect  resemlsled  a  cemetery. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Though  the  April  sun 
shone  brightly,  its  rays,  intercepted  by  the  high  wall  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  could  not  penetrate  into  that  portion  of  the  garden,  obscure, 
damp,  and  cold  as  a  cavern,  which  communicated  with  Mr.  Hardy's 
apartment. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the  comfortable.  A 
4oft  carpet  covt-rcd  the  floor;  thick  cm-tains  of  dark  green  stuff,  the  same 
color  as  the  walls,  sheltered  an  excellent  bed,  and  hung  in  folds  about 
the  glass-door,  which  opened  on  the  garden.  Some  pieces  of  mahogany 
furniture,  plain,  but  very  clean  and  bright,  stood  round  the  room.  Above 
the  secretary,  placed  just  in  front  of  tlie  bed,  was  a  large  ivory  crucifix, 
npon  a  black  velvet  ground.  The  chimney-piece  was  adorned  with  a 
clock,  in  an  ebony  case,  with  ivory  ornaments  representing  all  sorte 
of  gloomy  emblems,  such  as  hour-glasses,  scythes,  death's  heads,  etc., 
etc. 

Now  imagine  this  scene  in  a  kind  of  half-light,  with  its  solitary  and 
mournful  silence,  only  broken  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  by  the  lugubrious 
sound  of  the  bells  of  the  neighboring  chapel,  and  you  will  recognize  the 
infernal  skill  with  which  these  dangerous  priests  know  how  to  turn  to 
account  every  external  object,  when  they  wish  to  influence  the  mind  of 
those  they  are  anxious  to  gain  over. 

And  this  was  not  all.  After  appealing  to  the  senses,  it  was  necessary 
to  address  themselves  to  the  intellect — aud  this  was  the  method  adopted 
by  the  reverend  fathers. 

A  single  book— but  o»e— wasleft,  as  if  by  chance,  within  reach  of  Mr. 
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This  book  was  the  Imitation.* 

But  as  it  might  happen,  that  Mr.  Hardy  would  not  have  the  couraga 
or  the  desire  to  read  this  book,  thoughts  and  reflections  borrowed  from 
its  merciless  pages,  and  written  in  very  large  characters,  were  suspended 
in  black  frames  close  to  the  bed,  or  at  other  parts  within  sight  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  so  that,  involuntarily,  in  the  sad  leisure  of  his  inactive  dejection, 
his  eves  were  almost  necessarily  attracted  by  them. 

We  shall  give  some  specimens  of  the  maxims,  with  which  the  reverend 
fathers  thus  surrounded  their  victim.  It  will  then  be  seen  to  what  a 
fatal  circle  of  despairing  thoughts  they  confined  the  already  weakened 
mind  of  this  unfortunate  man,  so  long  a  prey  to  the  most  acute  sorrow. 

This  is  what  he  read  mechanically,  every  instant  of  the  day  and  night, 
■whenever  the  blessed  sleep  fled  from  his  eyes  inflamed  with  tears; 

"It  is  vain  to  put  one's  trust  in  man,  or  in  any  creature. 

"  Our  life  here  below  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Let  us  see  how  we  are 
preparefli. 

"  The  man  who  lives  to-day,  is  seen  no  move  to-morrow;  and,  when  he 
has  disappeared  from  our  sight,  he  is  soon  banished  from  our  thoughts. 

"In  the  morning,  consider  that  you  may  perhaps  not  live  till  the  even- 
ing—at night,  do  HOt  flatter  yourself  that  you  must  needs  behold  the 
morning. 

"  Who  will  remember  you  after  your  death?  who  will  pray  for  you? 

"  You  are  deceived,  if  you  expect  anght  else  but  suffering  here  be- 
low. 

"  All  this  mortal  life  is  full  of  misery,  and  surrounded  with  crosses. 
Bear  then  .vour  cross,  chasten  your  body;  and  bring  it  into  subjection, 
despise  yourself,  and  wish  others  t«  despise  you. 

"  Be  sure  that  your  life  should  be  a  continual  death;  for  the  more  a 
man  dies  to  himself,  the  more  b^  lives  to  God." 

It  was  not  enough  thus  to  plunge  the  soul  of  the  victim  into  incurable 
despair,  by  the  help  of  these  afilicting  maxims;  but  it  was  also  necessary 
to  reduce  him  to  the  corpse-lil^e  obedience  required  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Therefore  the  reverend  fathers  had  judicious'y  chosen  some 
other  passages  from  the  "  Imitation,"'  for  in  that  awful  book  Kay  be  found 
a  thousand  terrors  to  operate  on  weak  minds,  a  thoufaand  slavish 
maxims  to  chain  and  degrade  the  pusillanimous  soul. 

Ther<;fore  it  was  written: 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  live  in  a  state  of  obedienc©,  to  have  a  su- 
perior, and  not  to  be  the  master  of  one's  own  actions. 

"  It  is  much  safer  to  obey  than  to  command. 

"  It  is  well  to  depend  only  upon  God,  in  the  person  of  our  superiors, 
who  are  his  representatives." 

And  it  was  not  enough  to  have  terrified  and  filled  M'.th  despair  the  hap- 
less victim,  to  have  deprived  him  of  the  habit  of  liborty,  to  have  broken 
him  into  a  blind  and  Vjrutish  ()b('dicne(\  to  have  p(  rsiunled  liiin  (uith  iiU 
llie  incredible  in.solcnce  of  ciericul  pride),  that  to  submit  himself  to 
the  first  prii'.st  he  met  was  in  reality  to  submit  h^.i-sclf  to  (iod— it  was 
ilso  necessary  t)  keep  the  victim  m  the  hous.,  vi  ^\hich  *hey  were  to 
'•ivet  his  chain. 

Therefurc  thesn  maxims  were  found  among.«!4  Che  rest; 

•■'  It  Is  hardly  nccfssary  to  remind  the  En^lisli  Tr-iidcr  that  the  celebrated 
work  here  mcnlioncit,  '-Tlu^  Imilatinti  of  Clirliit,"  by  Tlioinas  a  Kcmpb^, 
ie  not  exc:liisivt!ly  patroni/.cd  liy  the  Jcsuitti,  or  even  by  tlie  Roman 
Cath(<lios,  but  lias  bi-cn  tninslatci!  irt  j  c.fvy  Kuroi>oan  ianguage,  ami 
IS  popular  with  ahiiost  every  sect  of  Cl:n;-tians  in  llie  world.  The  ol>- 
jectioHH  here  taken  ««ainst'it  wou'd  '•ahaps,  apply  with  cqus^l  foro'B  W 
t|:\c  Holy  Script  urcs  thcwatjlves- 
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«' Wander  from  one  place  to  the  other,  you  will  find  no  peace  save  lu 
inbmitting  to  the  guidance  of  a  superior. 

"  Many  have  been  deceived  by  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition, 
and  by  the  desire  of  change." 

And  now  imagine  Mr.  Ilarcly  carried  wounded  into  this  house;  whilst 
his  heart,  torn  by  bitter  grief  and  the  sense  of  horrible  treachery,  bled 
even  faster  than" his  external  injuries. 

Attended  with  the  utnicst  care,  and  thanks  to  the  acknowledged  skill 
ox  Dr.  Baleinier,  Mr.  Hardy  soon  recovered  from  the  hurts  he  had  re- 
ceived, when  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  his  burning  factory. 

Tet,  in  order  to  favor  the  projects  of  the  reverend  fathers,  a  certain 
mediofne,  harmless  enough  in  its  effects,  but  destined  to  act  for  a  time 
upon  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  often  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
similar  important  cases  by  the  pious  doctor,  was  administered  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  th.it  kept  him  pretty  long  in  a  state  of  mental  torpor. 

To  "a  soul  agonized  by  cruel  deceptions,  it  appears  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  be  plunged  into  that  kind  of  torpor,  which  at  least  prevents  one 
from  dwelling  upon  the  pa.st.  Mr.  Hardy  resigned  himself  entirely  to 
this  profound  apathv,  and  at  length  came  to  regard  it  as  the  supreme 
good.  Thus  unfortunate  wretches,  tortured  by  cruel  diseases,  accept 
with  gratitude  the  opiate  which  kills  them  slowly,  but  which  at  least 
deadens  the  sense  of  pain. 

In  sketching  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hardy,  we  tried  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  tender  soul,  of  his  painful  susceptibility 
•",1th  regard  to  anything  base  or  wicked,  and  of  his  ineffable  goodness, 
aprightness,  and  generosity. 

We  now  allude  to  these  admirable  qualities,  because  we  must  observe, 
that  with  him,  as  with  almost  all  who  possess  them,  they  were  not,  they 
could  not  be  united  with  an  energetic  and  resolute  character.  Admi- 
rably persevering  in  good  deeds,  the  influence  of  this  excellent  man  was 
insinuating  rather  than  commandinj?*  it  was  not  by  the  rude  energy  and 
somewhat  overbearing  will,  peculiar  to  other  men  of  great  and  noble 
heart,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  realized  the  prodigy  of  his  Common  Dwelling- 
house;  it  was  by  affectionate  persuasion,  for  with  him  mildness  took 
the  place  of  force.  At  sight  of  any  baseness  or  injustice,  he  did  not 
rouse  himself  furious  and  threatening;  but  he  suffered  intense  pain.  He 
did  not  boldly  attack  the  criminal,  but  he  turned  away  from  him  in  pity 
and  sorrow.  "  And  then  his  loving  heart,  so  full  of  feminine  delicacy, 
had  an  irresistible  longing  for  the  blessed  contact  of  dear  affections;  they 
alone  could  keep  it  alive.  Even  as  a  poor,  frail  bird  dies  with  the  cold, 
when  it  can  no  longer  lie  close  to  its  brethren,  and  receive  and  commu- 
nicate the  sweet  warmth  of  the  maternal  nest. 

And  now  this  sensitive  organization,  this  extremely  susceptible  nature, 
receives  blow  after  blow  from_  sorrows  and  deceptions,  one  of  wliich 
would  suffice  to  shake,  if  it  did  not  conquer,  the  firmest  .*nd  most  resolute 
character. 

Mr.  Hardy's  best  friend  has  infamously  betrayed  him. 

His  adored  mistress  has  abandoned  him. 

The  house  which  he  had  founded  for  the  benefit  of  his  workmen, 
whom  he  loved  as  brethren,  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

What  then  happens?  All  the  springs  of  his  soul  are  at  once  broken. 
Too  feeble  to  resist  such  frightful  attacks,  too  fatally  deceived  to  seek 
refuge  in  other  affections,  too  much  discouraged  to  think  of  laying  the 
•first  stone  of  any  new  edifice — this  poor  heart,  isolated  from  every  salu- 
tary influence,  finds  oblivion  of  the  world  and  of  itself,  in  a  kind  of 
gloomy  torpor. 

AHdif  some  remaining  instincts  of  life  and  affection  strive,  at  long  In- 
tervals, to  rouse  themselves  within  him,  and  if,  half-opening  the  eyes 
9f  his  mind,  which  he  has  kept  closed  against  the  present,  the  past,  and 
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the  future,  .  ir.  TIaidy  looks  around  him— what  does  he  seef    Only  thesi 
sentences,  so  lull  of  terrible  despair: 

"  Then  art  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes. 

"  Grief  and  tears  are  thy  portion. 

•'  Believe  not  in  any  child  of  earth. 

*'  There  are  no  such  things  as  friendship  or  ties  of  kindred. 

"  All  human  affections  are  false. 

"  Die  in  the  morning,  and  they  will  forget  thee  before  night, 

"  Be  humble— despise  thyself — and  let  others  despise  thee. 

"  Think  not,  reason  not,  live  not — but  commit  thy  fate  to  the  hands  »f 
a  superior,  who  will  think  and  reason  for  thee. 

"  Weep,  suffer,  think  upon  death. 

"  Yes,  death!  always  death — that  should  be  thy  thought  when  thon 
thinkest — but  it  is  better  not  to  think  at  all. 

"  Let  a  feeling  of  ceaseless  woe  prepare  thy  way  to  Heaven. 

"  It  is  only  by  sorrow,  that  we  are  welcome  to  the  terrible  God  whom 
we  adore!" 

Such  were  the  consolations  offered  to  this  unfortunate  man.  Affright- 
ed, he  again  closed  his  eyes,  and  fell  back  into  his  lethargy. 

As  for  leaving  this  gloomy  retreat,  he  could  not,  or  rather  he  did  not 
desire  to  do  so.  He  had  lost  the  power  of  willing;  and  then  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  had  finished  by  getting  accustomed  to  this  house,  and 
liked  it  well — they  paid  him  such  discreet  attentions,  and  yet  left  him  so 
much  alone  with  his  grief — there  reigned  all  around  such  a  death-like 
silence,  which  harmonized  exactly  with  the  silence  of  his  heart,  and  that 
was  now  the  tomb  of  his  last  love,  his  last  friendship,  his  last  hope.  All 
energy  was  dead  within  him! 

Then  began  that  slow,  but  inevitable  transformation,  so  judiciously 
seen  by  Kodin,  who  directed  the  whole  of  this  machination,  even  in  its 
smallest  details. 

At  first,  alarmed  by  the  dreadful  maxims  which  surrounded  him,  Mr. 
Hardy  had  at  length  accustomed  himself  to  read  them  over  almost  me- 
chanically, just  as  the  captive,  in  his  mournful  hours  of  leisure,  counts 
the  nails  in  the  door  of  his  prison,  or  the  bars  of  the  grated  window. 
This  was  a!ready  a  great  point  gained  by  the  reverend  fathers. 

And  soon  his  weakened  mind  was  struck  with  the  apparent  correctness 
•f  these  false  and  melancholy  aphorisms. 

Thus  he  read:  "Do  not  count  upon  the  affection  of  any  human 
creature  " — and  he  had  himself  been  slianufully  betrayed. 

"  Man  is  born  to  sorrow  and  despair" — and  he  was  himself  despairing. 

•"There  is  no  rest  c.ive  in  the  cessation  of  thought" — and  the  slumber 
of  his  mind  had  brought  some  relief  to  his  pain. 

Two  apertures,  skillfully  concealed  by  the  Imngings  and  in  the  wains 
coting  ot  tiu^se  apartments,  enabled  the  reverend  fathers  at  all  times 
to  see  and  hear  the  bonn?(rx,  and  above  all  to  observe  their  countenanc« 
'and  manner,  when  t'l  y  believed  themselves  to  be  alone. 

Every  exclamation  of  grief  which  escaped  from  Mr.  Hardy  In  his 
gloomy  solitude,  was  repeated  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  by  a  mysterious 
listener.  Tiie  reverend  father,  following  scrupulously  the  instructions  of 
Rodin,  had  at  first  visited  his  t'xo'fZer  very  rarely.  AVe  have  said  tliat, 
when  Fattier  d'Aigrigny  wished  it,  he  could  display  an  almost  irresistible 
power  of  charming;  and  accordingly  he  threw  all  iiis  tact  and  skill  into 
the  interviews  he  had  with  Mr.  Hardy,  when  he  came  from  time  to  tiiu© 
to  inquire  aft<'r  his  health.  Informed  of  evevylhing  by  his  spies,  em'i. 
aided  by  his  natural  sagacity,  he  soon  saw  all  the  usetliat  might  beini'd' 
of  the  f)hysleal  ami  moral  prostration  of  tluHioaider.  Certain,  htil'oi'c- 
hand,  that  Mr.  Manly  would  not  take  the  hint,  he  spoke  to  him  frc()uently 
of  tln!  gloom  of  th(^  hous(',  advising  him  all'ectionalely  to  tc-iyc  it,  if  ho 
fell  opjiresHcd  \i\  Its  monotony,  or  at  all  events  to  .yeek  beyond  its  wallf 
/or  Homo  pleasure  and  amusemeut. 
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To  speak  of  pleasure  and  amusement  to  this  unfortunate  man,  yraf-.  n 
his  present  state  to  insure  a  refusal,  and  so  it  of  course  happened,  l-a'.h- 
erd'Aigrigny  did  not  at  first  try  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Hardy,  nor 
did  he  speak  to  him  of  sorrow;  but  every  time  ne  came  he  appeared  to 
talie  such  a  tender  interest  in  him,  and  showed  it  by  a  few  simple  and  well- 
timed  words.  I3y  degrees,  these  interviews,  at  first  so  rare,  became  more 
frequent  and  longer.  Endowed  with  a  flow  of  honeyed,  insinuating,  per- 
suasive eloquence.  Father  d'Aigrigny  naturally  took  for  his  theme  thosei 
gloomy  maxims  to  which  Mr.  Hardy's  attention  was  now  so  often  dlrj 
rected. 

Supple,  prudent,  skillful,  knowing  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  hitherto  pro* 
feseed  that  generous  natural  rdif/ion  which  teaches  the  grateful  adora- 
tion of  God,  the  lo\*b  of  hunuinity,  the  worsliip  of  what  is  just  and  good, 
and  which,  disdaining  dogmas,  professes  the  same  veneration  fur  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  for  Confucius,  for  Plato  as  for  Christ,  for  Moses  as  for 
Lycurgus — Father  d'Aigrigny  did  Tiot  at  first  attem^it  to  cfmveri,  liim,  but 
began  by  incessantly  reminding  him  of  the  abominable  deceptions  prac- 
ticed upon  him;  and,  instead  of  describing  such  treachery  as  an  exception 
in  life — instead  of  trying  to  calm,  encourage  and  revive  this  drooping 
soul — instead  of  exhorting  Mr.  Hardy  to  seek  oblivion  and  consola- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  toward  humanity,  toward  his  breth- 
ren, whom  he  had  before  loved  and  succored— Father  d'Aigrigny 
strove  to  inflame  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  man,  painted 
the  human  race  in  the  most  atrocious  colors,  and,  by  declaring  all  men 
treacherous,  ungi-ateful,  wicked,  succeeded  in  rendering  his  despair  in- 
curable. 

Having  obtained  this  object,  the  Jesuit  took  another  step.  Knowing 
Mr.  Hardy's  admirable  goodness  of  heart,  and  profiting  by  the  weakened 
etate  of  bis  mind,  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  consolation  to  be  deriA'ed  by  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  from  the  belief  that  every  one  of  his 
tears,  instead  of  being  sterile,  was  in  fact  agreeable  to  God,  and  might 
aid  in  the  salvation  of  souls — the  beliei,  as  the  reverend  father  adroitly 
added,  that  hy  faith  alono  can  sorrow  be  made  useful  to  humanity,  and 
acceptable  to  tne  Divinity. 

Whatever  impiety,  whatever  atrocious  Machiavelism  there  was  in 
these  detestable  maxims,  which  make  of  a  benevolent  Deity  a  being  de- 
lighted with  the  tears  of  his  creatures,  was  thus  skillfully  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hardy, whose  gtiuerous  instincts  were  still  alive.  Soon  did 
this  joving  and  tender  soul,  whom  unworthy  priests  were  di-lring  tb  a 
sort  of  moral  suicide,  find  a  mournful  charm  in  the  fiction  that  his  sor- 
rows would  at  least  be  profitable  to  other  men.  It  was  at  first  only  a 
fiction;  but  the  enfeebled  mind,  which  takes  pleasure  in  such  a  fable, 
finishes  by  receiving  it  as  a  reality,  and  by  degrees  will  submit  to  all  its 
consequences. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  Mr.  Hardy,  when,  by  means 
of  a  servant  who  had  been  bought  over,  he  received  from  A  gricola  Bau- 
doin  a  letter  requesting  an  interview. 

The  day  for  this  interview  was  come. 

Two  or  three  hours  before  the  moment  fixed  for  Agricola's  visit. 
Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  VISIT. 

When  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Hardy  was  seated  in  a 
large  arm-chair.  His  attitude  was  indicative  of  extreme  dejection. 
Beside  him,  on  a  little  table,  was  a  potion  ordered  by  Dr.  Baleinier,  for  the 
frail  constitution  of  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  so  many  cruel 
Btrokes,  and  he  was  now  only  the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  His  coun- 
tenance was  very  pale  and  thin,  but  expressed  for  the  moment  a  kind  o{ 
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naournf  111  tranquillity.  In  that  short  time,  his  hair  had  become  complete. 
jy  gray;  liis  ejes  wandered  here  and  there,  dull,  languishing,  almost 
dead.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  back  of  liis  seat,,  and  his  slini 
hands,  protruding  from  the  large  sleeves  of  his  brown  dressing-gown, 
rested  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

As  he  approached,  Father  d'Algrigny  gave  to  his  countenance  the 
most  benignant  and  affectionate  expre^;sion.  His  glance  seemed  full  of 
5  mildness,  and  amenity,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  had  never  been  mose 
caressing. 

"  Well,  my  dear  son!"  said  he  to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  he  embraced  him  with 
'  hypocritical  tenderness  (the  Jesuit  is  fond  of  an  embrace),  "  how  do  you 
find  yourself  to-day?" 

"As usual,  father." 

"Do  you  continue  satisfied  with  the  attention  of  the  servants  at  the 
house,  my  dear  son?" 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  The  silence  of  which  you  are  so  fond,  my  dear  son,  has  not,  I  hope. 
been  disturbed?" 

"No — I  thank  you." 

"  Does  Tour  apartment  stiU  please  you?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Are  you  in  want  of  nothing?" 

"Of  nothing,  father." 

"  We  are  so  happy  to  see  that  you  take  pleasure  in  our  poor  house, 
my  dear  son,  that  we  would  fain  anticipate  your  desires." 

"  I  desire  nothinsr,  father— nothing  but  sleep,  which  is  always  so  grate- 
ful to  me,"  added  Mr.  Hardy,  with  the  deepest  dejection. 

"  Sleep  is  oblivion;  and,  here  below,  it  is  better  to  forget  than-  to  re- 
member, since  men  are  so  thankless  and  wicked,  that  alniost  every  remem- 
bra-ncc  is  bitter— is  it  not  so,  my  dear  son?" 

"  Alas!  it  is  tc,^  true,  father!" 

"  I  admire  your  pious  resignation,  my  dear  son.  Ah!  how  agreeable  to 
God  is  this  constant  gentleness  in  affliction!  Believe  me,  my  son. 
vour  tears  and  your  grief  arc  an  offering  which  »ill  merit  favor  of  the 
Lord,  both  for  yourself  and  your  brethren.  Man  is  born  for  suffering  in 
this  worlfl;  and  to  suffer  with  gratitude  to  God  is  really  to  pray — and  we 
never  pray  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  human  race." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  my  sorrows  may.  not  be  sterile!  To  suffer  is  to 
pray,"  repeated  Mr.  Hardy,  as  if  recalling  that  thought.  "To  suffer  is 
to  pray — to  pray  for  the  whole  human  race;  and  yet  formerly — it  seemed 
to  me — that  the  destiny  of  man " 

'  jro  on,  my  dear  son;  complete  your  thought,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
•'ring  that  Mr.  Hardy  stopped  short. 

.  .Iter  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  latter,  who  had  raised  himself  a  little 
•     ins  arm-chair,  threw  himself  back,  exhausted,  and  muriimred:  "WhJ 

.'Uld  I  think?    It  wearies  me,  and  I  have  no  stren,j:th  for  it." 

"  You  say  well,  my  dear  son;  why  should  you  think?  It  is  better  to 
believe." 

*'  Yes,  father;  it  is  better  to  believe  and  suffer,  and,  above  all — forget." 
And  Mr.  Hardy  again  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  bis  eyes  with 
his  hand. 

"  Ala.s,  my  dear  son!"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  tears  and  a  trem. 
bling  voice,  and  this  accomplished  actor  knelt  ihnvn  by  Mr.  Hardy  s  chair; 
"  a'as!  how  could  the  friend,  who  so  abominably  bctniycd  you,  briu|; 
him.sclf  to  injure  such  a  heart  as  yours?  Dul.  it  is  ever  tiius,  when  w« 
seek  the  lovo  of  the  creature  rather  than  that  of  the  Creator— and  this 
unwortliy  friend " 

"  Oil!  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  that  treachery!"  said  Mr. 
Hardy,  interrupting  the  reverend  father  with  a  voice  of  supplication. 

'"■  W  ell!  no— 1  will  not  speak  of  It,  my  beloved  agn.    Let  us  forget  tha 
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^Cijnrcd  fricnu— the  wrotcli,  whom,  sooner  or  hitcr,  the  vengonnce  of 
God  will  ovortake,  for  liavin^  f.ported  so  odiously  wiili  j-our  norjlo  con- 
fidence. Let  us  forgi-t,  also,  that  unfortunate  woiiuui,  whose  erinu;, 
great  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Lord,  sinee,  for  you,  she  trampled  under  foot  tluj 
most  sacred  duties,  w'ill  yet  bring  down  upon  her  a  terrible  punishment 
— and  one  day " 

Again  interrupting  Father  d'Aigrigny,  'Mr.  ITardy  said  to  him,  in  a  ton» ' 
of  repressed  but  bitter  auony:  "  It  is  too  much!  you  do  not  know,  father, 
the  pain  you  give  me— oh!  you  do  not  know  it!" 

"Forgive  me — oh!  forgive  me,  my  son.  But,  alas!  you  see  that  the 
mere  remembrance  of  tlicse  terrestrial  attachments  even  now  causes  you 
the  most  violent  grief;  does  not  this  prove  that  j'ou  can  only  hope  for 
consolation  and  rest  above  the  delusions  of  this  corrupting  and  cor- 
rupted world?" 

"  Oh,  God!  shall  1  ever  find  them?"  cried  the  unfortunate  man,  with  an 
outbreak  of  despair. 

"  Will  you  ever  find  them?"  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  admira- 
bly acted  emotion.  "  Can  you  doubt  of  it?  Oh!  what  a  glorious  day  it 
will  be  for  me,  when,  having  advanced  a  little  fin-ther  in  that  path  of 
salvation,  which  you  are  now  digging  with  your  tears,  all  tliat  for  the 
present  seems  plunged  in  darkness,  will  be  illumined  with  ineffable  and 
divine  hght!  Oh!  what  a  sweet,  what  a  blessed  day!  when  the  last  tie.s 
•which  bind  you  to  this  vile  earth  shall  be  broken,  and  you  will  become 
one  of  us,  and  only  aspire  to  eternal  felicity!" 

"  Yes— death!" 

"  Say,  rather,  immortal  life  in  heaven,  my  dear  son,  where  you  will 
have  a  glorious  place,  not  far  from  the  everlasting  throne.  My  paternal 
heart  desires  and  hopes  it  for  you;  and  your  name  is  repeated  every  day 
in  my  prayers,  and  in  those  of  our  good  fathers." 

"At  least,  I  do  all  I  can  to  attain  to  this  blind  faith,  to  this  complete 
abnegation  of  the  things  of  earth,  by  which  alone,  j'ou  tell  me,  I  am  to 
obtain  rest." 

"  My  poor,  dear  son,  if  your  Christian  modesty  allowed  j-ou  to  compare 
what  you  were  in  the  first  days  of  your  arrival  at  this  house,  with  what 
you  are  at  present — thanks  only  to  your  sincere  desire  to  believe— you 
would  be  quite  astonished.  What  a  difference!  To  your  agitation  and 
despair  has  succeeded  a  relisious  calm.     Is  not  this  true?" 

•'Yes,  it  is  true.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  suffered  a  long  while,  my 
heart  ceases  to  throb — I  am  calm — the  dead  also  are  calm,"  said  ^Ir. 
Hardy,  as  his  liead  sank  upon  his  breast. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  son,  my  dear  son!  you  break  mj'  heart  when  I  hear  you 
talk  thus.  I  fear  that  you  still  regret  that  worldly  life,  so  fertile  in 
abominable  deceptions.  But,  this  very  day,  we  shall  have  a  decisive 
proof." 

"  How  so,  father?" 

"  That  young  artisan,  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  your  factory,  is  com- 
ing to  see  you." 

"  Ah,  yes!"  said  Mr.  Llardy,  after  a  minute's  reflectic-n,  for  his  memory 
had  been  con.siderably  weakened,  as  well  as  his  other  mental  powers. 
"True!  Agricola  is  coming.     I  think  I  shall  see  him  with  pleasure." 

"  Well,  my  dear  son!  your  interview  with  him  will  be  the  proof  I  speak 
of.  'The  presence  of  this  worthy  j'outh  will  recall  the  memory  ot  the 
active  and  busy  life  that  you  once  led — perhaps  make  you  disdain  the 
pious  repose  which  you  now  enjoy.  It  may  be  that  you  will  wish  to  re- 
commence your  career,  to  form  new  friendships,  to  seek  for  other  affec- 
tions, to  live  again,  as  in  past  times,  noisy  and  .agitated  life.  If  these 
desiies  should  l;e  roused  within  you,  then  you  are  not  .\et  fit  for  solitudi. 
Then  obey  your  ii.stiucts,  my  dear  son;  return  to  the  pleasures,  the  jo\ .  , 
the  festivals  of  life;  my  prayers  will  follow  you  in  the  tumult  of  t);f« 
vyoiid.    But  remembtr  always,  my  dear  son,  "that  if,  one  day,  your  soui 
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should  be  torn  by  new  deeds  of  treachery,  this  peaceful  asylrim  will  b« 
open  to  you  as  now,  and  you  will  find  me  ready  to  weep  wifti  you  over 
the  hollowness  and  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things." 

Whilst  Father  d'Aigi-igny  was  speaking,  Mr.  Hardy  had  listened  to 
him  almost  in  terror.  At  the  mere  thought  of  returning  amid  the  storm* 
of  a  life  so  painfully  tried,  this  poor  soul  shrunk  back  upon  itself,  trem- 
bling with  dismay.  It  was  almost  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  that  the  unfort- 
unate man  exclaimed:  "I,  father!  return  to  the  world,  in  which  I  suf- 
fered so  much,  and  where  I  left  behind  me  all  my  illusions!  J  take  part 
in  pleasures  and  festivals!— ah,  it  is  a  cruel  mockery!" 

"  It  is  no  mocker}^  my  dear  son.  Yoit  must  expect,  that  the  sight  and 
talk  of  this  honest  artisau  will  revive  in  you  those  ideas,  which, you  now 
believe  destroyed  forever.  In  that  case,  my  dear  son,  try  once  more  the 
life  of  the  world.  This  retreat  will  always  be  open  to  you,  after  new 
sorrows  and  new  deceptions." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  expose  myself  to  a  renewal  of  suffering?"  cried 
Mr.  Hardy  with  a  heart-rending  expression.  "  I  can  hardly  support  that 
which  I  already  endure.  Oh!  never,  never!— oblivion — the  silence  of  the 
tomb— that  is  all  I  desire " 

"  So  it  seems  to  you  now,  my  dear  son,  because  no  voice  from  without 
disturbs  the  calm  of  your  solitude,  or  weakens  those  sacred  hopes,  which 
tell  you  of  happiness  beyond  the  tomb;  but  this  workman,  thinking  less 
of  your  salvation  than  of  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  fellows,  will 
soon  be  here " 

"  Alas,  father!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  interrupting  the  Jesuit;  '  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  do  for  my  workmen  all  that,  humanly  speaking,  can 
be  done  for  them.  My  destiny  did  not  allow  me  to  continue  the  work. " 
I  have  paid  my  debt  to  humanity,  my  strength  is  exhausted;  I  now 
only  ask  for  oblivion  and  repose.  Is  it  too  much,  my  God!"  cried  the 
unfortunate  man,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  lassitude  and 
despair. 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear,  good  son,  your  generosity  has  been  without 
parallel;  but  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  very  generosity,  that  this  artisan 
will  come  to  impose  new  sacrifices' upon  you.  Yes;  for,  with  hearts  like 
yours,  the  past  has  also  its  obligations,  and  it  will  be  almost  impos.sible 
for  you  to  refuse  the  supplications  of  your  workmen.  You  will  be  forced 
to  return  to  a  life  of  incessant  activity,  to  raise  up  a  fallen  edifice  from 
its  ruins,  and  to  re-establish  to-day  what  you  founded  twenty  j-ears  ago 
in  all  the  strength  and  ardor  of  youth.  You  will  have  again  to  form 
those  commercial  connections,  by  whorii  your  scrupulous  honor  has 
been  so  often  wounded,  and  rivet  once  more  those  chains  which  bind 
the  great  canitalist  to  an  existence  of  care  and  labor.  But  then,  what 
com'pensaticJns  you  will  have!  In  a  few  years,  you  will  attain,  by  gigan- 
tic efforts,  to  tlie  same  Y)oint  at  which  you  were  at  the  time  of  this  hor- 
rible catastrophe.  And,  at  all  events,  "it  will  be  some  consolation  during 
your  labors,  that  you  will  be  no  longer  the  dupe  of  a  false  friend,  whose 
feigned  attachment  gave  such  an  apparent  charm  to  your  existence — 
you  will  no  longer  liave  to  reproach  yourself  witli  an  adulterous  inter- 
course, from  which  you  fancied  that  you  could  gather  new  strength  and 
eaergy  for  goorl— as  if,  alas!  what  is  in  itself  sinful  could  ever  lead  to 
happiness  No!  no!  a|)proaeliing  the  t;nd  of  your  career,  discncnanted 
from  the  spell.'j  of  friend.ship,  acknowledging  llie  worthlcssufss  ot 
guiltv  passions,  alone,  always  alono,  you  will  bravely  confront  the 
stornis  of  life.  No  doubt,  on  quittiiigtlii.s  calm  and  piousasyhiin,  where 
no  sound  disturbs  your  meditative  rest,  the  contrast  will  at  first  be 
great— but  even  this  contrast " 

"Enough!  for  mercy's  .sake,  enough!"  cried  Mr.  TTardy,  interrupting 
W'tli  teft)l<^  voice  the  reverend  father;  "only  to  lienr  you  talk  of  the 
ftgitatioutf  'jI  riuet)  u  lUo  ma^a  mo  K'^4ii  ''■"^  ^^  '^^'^'^  ^■^"  hurdly  bear 
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It.  Oh,  no!  no!  rest  before  everj'thing— even  were  it  the  rest  of  tha 
grave!" 

"  But  hov\  will  you  be  able  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  this  young  arti- 
san? Persons  once  obliged  have  some  claim  on  their  benefactors.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  from  his  prayers." 

"  Well,  father!  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  not  see  him.  I  thought  1  should 
And  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  this  interview;  but  1  now  feel  it  will  be  wisei 
to  give  it  up." 

'  But  he  will  not  give  it  up;  he  will  insist  on  seeing  you." 

"  Have  the  kindness,  father,  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  well— th»4 
it  is  impossible  !or  me  to  see  any  one." 

"  Listen  to  nie,  my  dear  son.    In  our  day,  there  exist  unfortunate 

Erejudices  with  regard  to  the  poor  servants  of  the  Lord.  Because  you 
ave  remained  voluntarily  in  the  midst  of  us,  after  being  brought  dying 
into  this  bouse — were  you  to  refuse  an  interview  that  you  have  already 
agreed  to  grant,  it  might  be  supposed  that  you  submitted  to  some  unduo 
influence.  Though  the  supposition  is  absurd,  we  do  not  wish  to  expose 
ourselves  to  any  such.  It  will,  then,  be  better  to  receive  this  young 
artisan." 

"  Father,  what  you  ask  of  me  is  above  my  strength.  This  conversa- 
tion has  exhausted  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  son,  this  workman  will  soon  be  here.  I  may  tell  hira 
that  you  will  not  see  him,  but  he  certainly  will  not  believe  me." 

"Alas,  father!  have  pity  on  me!  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
see  any  one.    I  suffer  too  much!" 

"  Well  then,  let  us  find  some  other  plan.  If  you  were  to  write  to  him, 
to  appoint  a  meeting  for  to-morrowv" 

"  Neither  to-morrow,  nor  ever!"  cried  the  unfortunate  man.  "  I  will 
«ee  no  one.  I  will  be  alone — always  alone.  Can  that  do  any  harm? 
Will  not  that  liberty  be  allowed  me?" 

'^Calm  yourself,  my  son.  Follow  my  advice.  Do  not  see  this  worthy 
fellow  to-day,  since  you  dread  the  interview;  but  make  no  rash  engage 
ments  for  the  future.  To-morrow,  you  may  change  your  mind;  let  your 
refusal  to  receive  him  be  as  vague  as  possible." 

"  As  you  please,  father." 

"  But  although  the  hour  fixed  for  this  workman's  visit  is  not  yet 
<ome,"  said  the  reverend  father,  "  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  write  to 
him  directly." 

"  I  have  not  the  strength,  father." 

'•Try." 

"  Impossible!  I  feel  myself  too  weak." 

"  Come!  a  little  courage,"  said  the  reverend  father.  He  fetched  from 
the  secretary  all  that  was  required  for  writing,  and,  placing  a  portfolio 
and  sheet  of  paper  on  Mr.  Hardy's  knees,  he  held  the  inkstand,  and 
presented  him  with  a  pen. 

"  I  assure  you,  father,  that  I  cannot  write,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  in  aa 
exhausted  voice. 

"  Only  a  few  words,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  merciless  per- 
severance; and  he  placed  the  pen  between  the  almost  lifeless  fingers  of 
Mr.  Hardy. 

"  Alas,  father!  my  vision  is  so  bad  that  I  can  scarcely  see  at  all." 

The  unfortunate  man  spoke  the  truth.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tear.s, 
so  painful  were  the  emotions  which  the  Jesuit  had  wakened  within  him. 

"  Be  calm,  my  son,  and  I  will  guide  your  dear  hand — only  dictate '* 

*'  Father,  let  me  outreat  you  to  write  yourself.     I  will  sign  it." 

"  No,  my  dear  son;  for  a  thousand  reasons  it  must  be  in  your  own 
hand- writing.    A  few  lines  will  suflSce." 

"  But,  father " 

"  Come,  it  must  be  done,  or  I  shall  admit  this  workman,"  said 
?ftther  d'Aigrigny,  dryly,  as  he  saw  by  th'-  increasing  weakness  o/.  Ms, 
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Hardy's  mind  that  he  might  display  firmness  on  th^  head,  aisd  afte^ 
■ward  return  to  milder  means. 

Tlierefore,  he  fixed  his  gray,  round,  brilliant  eyes,  li^e  unto  those  of  ■j 
bird  of  prey,  full  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  severe  expression.  The 
wretched  man  shuddered  beneath  that  fatal  glance,  and  answered  with 
a  sigh;  "  I  will  write,  father — I  will  write — but  let  me  beg  you  to  dictate 
tome;  my  head  is  too  weak."  And  he  wiped  away  his  tears  with  his 
burning,  feverish  hand. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  dictated  the  following  lines: 

"  My  dear  ActRicola, — I  have  reflected  that  an  interview  with  yon 
would  be  useless.  It  would  only  serve  to  revive  bitter  regrets  wliich  I 
have  succeeded  in  forgetting,  with  the  help  of  God  and  the  sweet  conso- 
lations of  religion." 

The  reverend  father  paused  a  moment.  Mr.  Hardy  grew  paler,  and 
histrembhng  hand  was  hardly  able  to  hold  the  pen.  His  brow  was  bathed 
in  a  cold  sweat.  Father  d'Aigrigny  drew  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  and  wiped  the  face  of  his  victim,  whilst  he  said  to  him  with  a 
renewal  of  affectionate  solicitude:  "  Come,  my  dear,  good  son,  have  a 
little  courage.  I  did  not  advise  you  to  decline  this  interview — on  the 
contrary — but  since,  for  your  own  peace  of  mind  you  wish  to  put  it  off, 
try  at  least  to  finish  yom-  letter.  For,  after  all,  what  is  it  that  I  desire? 
"to  s^e  you  enjoy  a  religious  calm  after  so  many  painful  agitations." 

"  Yes,  father;  I  know.  You  are  very  good,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy  in  a 
grateful  tone.     •'  Forgive  ray  weakness." 

"  Are  you  able  to  continue  the  letter,  my  dear  son?" 

"  Yes,  father." 

"Write,  then,"  said  the  reverend  father,  continuing  to  dictate  as 
follows: 

"  I  enjoy  profound  peace,  I  am  attended  with  every  care,  and,  thanks 
to  the  Divine  mercy,  I  hope  to  finish  my  life  in  a  Christian  manner,  far 
from  a  world  of  which  I  recognize  the  vanity.  I  do  not  bid  you  fare- 
well; but,  adieu  till  our  next  meeting,  my  dear  Agricola — for  I  wish  to 
express  to  you  in  person  all  my  good  wishes  for  yourself  and  your 
worthy  comrades.  Be  my  interpreter  with  them.  As  soon  as  I  am  iu  a 
state  to  receive  you  1  will  let  you  know.    Until  then,  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  affectionately." 

"  Do  you  find  this  letter  a  suitable  one,  my  dear  son?"  said  the  rey- 
erend  father  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  Yes,  father." 

'•  Please  then  to  sign  it." 

And  the  unfortunate  man  having  affixed  his  signature,  felt  hie 
Btrenerth  fail  hiin,  and  threw  himself  back  exhausted. 

"  That  is  not  all,  my  dear  son,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  drawing 
another  p;i per  from  his  pocket;  "you  nnist  have  the  goodness  to  sign 
this  new  i)()wer  of  attorney,  to  enable  our  father-solicitor  to  terminat* 
the  affair  in  question." 

"  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  ImR, 
tience.     "  You  sw,  father,  that  my  strength  is  exhausted." 

'•  You  will  only  have  to  sign  this  paper  when  you  have  read  it,  my  den,. 
Bon,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  preseu*iug  a  stamped  sheet,  acravied ovec 
with  almost  illegible  writing. 

"  Father,  I  cannot  read  it  to-day." 

"  But  it  must  'oe  done,  my  dear  son.  Pardon  my  Indiscrot^n;  but  wf 
are  pof)r— an<l " 

"  I  will  sign  it,  father." 

"  i<iit  you  nnist  read  what  you  sign,  my  .son." 

"  To  what  cndv  Ciive  It  me,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  worn  out  as  It  wew  bf 
tke  Inflexible  obstlnacv  of  fcWe  revurvDd  father. 
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"Since  yon  will  have  it  so,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  Jcsnlt,  preeeiiting 
the  paper."    Mr.  Hardy  signed,  and  fell  back  in  extreme  dejection. 

At  this  in.stant,  a  servant,  having  first  knocked  at  the  dooi",  entered  the 
room,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny:  "Mr.  Agricola  Bandoin  wishes  tn 
speak  to  Mr.  Hardy;  he  conies,  he  says,  by  appointment." 

"Very  well.  Let  him  wait,"  janswered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  as 
much  vexation  as  surprise,  and  having  made  a  sign  to  the  servant  to 
■withdraw,  he  said  to  Mr.  Hardy:  "  This  worthy  fellow  is  in  a  great  hurry 
to  see  you,  my  dear  son,  for  he  comes  two  hours  before  the  appointea 
time,     it  must  now  be  as  you  please;  will  yon  receive  him?" 

"  But,  father,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  kind  of  painful  irritation,  "you 
can  see  how  feeble  I  am.  Have  mercy  on  me,  I  entreat  you,  and  give 
me  rest — yes,  I  repeat  it,  were  it  even  the  rest  of  the  tomb.  Only,  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  me  be  quiet!" 

"  One  day  you  will  enjoy  the  eternal  peace  of  the  elect,  my  dear  son," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  affectionately;  "for  all  your  tears  and  sorrows 
are  acceptable  to  the  Lord." 

So  saying,  he  went  out.  Mr.  Hardy,  left  alone,  clasped  his  hands  in 
despair,  burst  into  tears,  and,  sliding  down  from  the  ci  air,  sank  upon 
his  knees. 

"Oh,  God!  oh,  God!"  he  exclaimed;  "  take  me  from  this  world!  I  am 
too  unhappy." 

Then,  bowing  his  head  to  the  seat,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
continued  to  weep  bitterly. 

Suddenly,  the  sound  of  voice',  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  en- 
paged  'n  some  kind  of  dispute,  was  plainly  heard.  Then  the  door  was 
thrown  open  with  violence,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny,  reeling  beneath  the 
shock,  staggered  into  the  room.  He  had  just  been  da.shed  aside  by  the 
rigorous  arm  of  Agricola. 

"What,  sir!  do  you  dare  to  employ  force  and  violence?"  cried  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  pale  with  rage. 

"I  dare  do  anything  to  see  Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  the  smith;  and  he 
advanced  hastily  toward  his  old  master,  whom  he  beheld  kneeling  jn  thb 
middle  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AGRICOLA     BATJDOIN. 

Hardly  able  to  control  his  vexation  and  rage.  Father  d'Aigrigny  n«t 
only  darted  angry  and  threatening  glances  at  Agricola,  but,  from  time 
to  time,  he  looked  anxiously  toward  the  door,  as  though  he  dreaded, 
every  moment,  the  entrance  of  a  second  person. 

When  the  smith  had  looked  well  at  his  former  master,  he  recoiled, 
struck  with  surprise  and  grief,  at  the  ravages,  wroiight  by  sorrow,  in  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

For  some  seconds,  the  tiiree  actors  in  this  scene  remained  silfrnt. 

Agricola  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  moral  weakness  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  meet  with  as  much  elevation  of  mind  as 
goodness  of  heart  in  tliis  excellent  man. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  by  saying  to  his 
boarder,  with  an  emphasis  on  every  word:  "  I  can  understand,  my  dear 
son,  that,  aftel  the  positive  desire  expressed  by  you,  not  to  receive  this 
young  man,  his  presence  here  must  be  very  painful  to  you.  I  hope  then, 
that  from  deference,  or  at  least  from  gratitude,  he  will  lose  no  time  in 
withdrawing,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  situation  already  too  much  pro- 
longed." 

Agricola  made  no  answer  to  Father  d'Aigrigny.  He  turned  his  back 
upon  him,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Hardy,  whom  he  had  been 
contemplating  for  some  minutes  with  deep  emotion,  whilst  the  large 
tears  rolled  from  big  eyes,  ke  said  to  him:  "  Ah.  sir!  bow  glad  I  am  to  seo 
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you,  thon^h  you  still  look  so  very  ill!  My  comrades  would  be  happy  t« 
be  in  my  place.  If  you  knew  all  they  wished  me  to  tell  you  on  their  be- 
half— for  we  have  all  one  soul  to  love  and  revere  you!" 

Father  d'Aigrigny  threw  a  glance  at  Mr.  Hardy  which  signified: 
"■WTiat  did  I  tell  you?" — then,  approaching  Agricola,  he  thus  addressed 
him  with  an  air  of  impatience:  "I  have  already  remarked  to  you  that 
your  presence  here  is  not  required." 

But  Agricola,  without  answering  or  turning  toward  him,  continiied: 
"  Mr.  Hardy,  have  the  goodness  to  send  away  this  man.  My  father  and 
I  know  him — he  is  well  aware  of  that." 

Then,  looking  at  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  smith  added  harshly,  with  an 
air  of  indignation  mingled  witii  disgust:  "If  you  wish  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  of  you  to  Mr.  Hardy,  you  can  come  back  presently,  but  I 
have  now  to  speak  to  my  master  on  private  affairs,  and  to  deliver  to  him 
a  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  likewise  knows  you — un- 
fortunately for  her." 

The  Jesuit  remained  impassible,  and  replied:  "Allow  me  to  observe, 
*ir,  that  you  have  somewhat  mistaken  your  part.  I  am  here  at  home, 
jrhere  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  be  for  me  to  re- 
quire that  you  should  withdraw  instantly." 

"Father,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  deference,  "pray  excuse  Agricola. 
His  attachment  for  me  carries  him  too  far;  but  since  he  is  here,  and  has 
gome  private  matters  to  communicate,  permit  me  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  him." 

"  Jh-mit  you,  my  dear  son?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  well-feigned 
surprise.  ''  Why  should  you  ask  me?  Are  you  not  perfectly  free  to  do  as 
you  please?  And  was  it  not  against  my  advice,  that  you  just  now  in- 
sisted on  declining  this  interview?" 

"It  is  true,  father." 

After  what  had  passed,  Father  d'Aigrigny  could  not  have  persevered 
without  compromising  himself.  He  rose,  therefore,  and  pressed  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Hardy,  saying  to  him,  with  an  expressive  gesture:  "  Till  we  meet 
again,  my  dear  sonl  only  remember  our  conversation,  and  what  I  pre- 
dicted." 

"Till  we  meet,  father!  I  shall  not  forget,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  mourn- 
fully.   And  the  reverend  father  left  the  room. 

Astonished  and  confounded,  Agricola  asked  himself  if  this  were  really 
his  old  master,  who  called  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny/a^/^^-r,  and  spoke  to  him 
with  so  much  deference  and  humility.  Tlien,  as  lie  examined  his  coun- 
tenance more  narrowly,  he  observed  in  his  wasted  features  an  expression 
of  exhaustion  and  lassitude,  which  filled  him  with  alarm  and  grief.  Try- 
ing to  conceal  his  painful  surprise,  he  said  to  him:  "At  length,  sir,  yo« 
are  about  to  be  restored  to  us.  We  shall  see  you  once  more  in  the  midst 
of  your  workmen.  Ah!  your  return  will  make  many  happy  hearts,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  sorts  of  uneasiness;  for,  if  that  were  possible,  wo 
should  love  you  still  more,  having  feared  a  moment  to  lose  you." 

"Good  and  worthy  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  smile  of  melan- 
choly kindness,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  Agricola;  "  I  never  doubted 
of  your  attachment,  or  that  of  your  comrades.  Their  {gratitude  hiu 
amply  repaid  me  for  the  little  good  I  was  able  to  do  them." 

"  And  the  pood  you  will  yet  do  them,  sir — for " 

Mr.  Hardy  iiitcrnipted  Agricola,  and  said  to  him:  "  T^isten  to  me,  my 
friend.  Bei'oie  continuing  this  interview,  I  must  si)t;ak  frankly,  that 
neither  you  nor  your  comrailes  may  cherish  vain  hopes.  I  have  resolved 
to  live  henceforth,  if  not  in  a  cloister,  at  least  in  the  most  profound 
Bolittide— for  I  am  weary,  you  see,  my  friend — oh!  very  weary." 

"  Hut  we  are  not  weary  of  loving  you,  sir,"  cried  tlio  smith,  more  and 
niore  alarmed  at  the  words  and  nv^iuier  of  Mr.  Hardy.  "  It  is  our  tum 
now  to  prove  our  devotion,  ami  by  labor,  aeal,  and  dlsinteretitednuss,  to 
MpjoQ  lu  reuturing  the  fuctory,  your  noble  and  gonerousworK.** 
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'  Mr.  Hardy  shook  his  head  mournfully.  *'  I  repeat,  my  friend,"  he  re- 
turned, "that  I  liave  done  with  active  life.  In  a  little  time,  you  see,  I 
have  grown  twenty  years  older.  I  have  neither  the  strength,  the  will,  nor 
the  courage,  to  begin,  again  to  work  as  in  times  past.  I  have  done  what 
jt  oould  for  my  fellow-creatures;  I  have  paid  my  debt.  But  now  I  have 
only  one  wish,  rest — one  hope,  the  comfort  and  the  peace  procured  by  re- 
ligion." 

"  What,  sir.'"  said  Agricola,  in  the  utmost  amazement:  '*  you  prefer  to. 
lire  in  this  melancholy  solitude,  to  being  once  more  in  the  midst  of  uaj 
who  love  you  so  well— you  think  you  will  be  the  happier  with  these 
priests  than  in  your  factory,  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  become  mor« 
flourishing  than  ever?" 

"There  is  no  longer  any  happineSs  possible  for  me  here  below."  said 
Mr.  Hardy,  bitterly. 

After  a  moment  \s  hesitation,  Agricola  resumed  in  an  agitated  voice: 
*'Sir.  an  infamous  deception  is  being  practiced  upon  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend?" 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Hardy,  that  these  priests  who  surround  yon,  have  base 
designs  of  their  own.     Do  you  know,  sir,  in  what  house  you  are?" 

"  In  a  house  belonging  to  some  good  men  of  the  Company  of  Jesus." 

"  Yes,  your  most  mortal  enemies." 

"My  enemies!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  smile  of  melancholy  indiffer- 
ence. "  I  have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  enemies.  Where  could  they 
stab  me?  there  is  no  room  left." 

"  They  wish  to  deprive  you,  sir,  of  your  share  in  an  immense  inherit- 
ance," cried  the  smith.  "  It  is  a  plan  laid  with  infernal  ability.  The 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  you,  my 
adopted  brother  Gabriel — all,  in  fact,  who  belong  to  your  family,  have 
been  victims  to  their  machinations.  I  tell  you  that  these  priests  only 
intend  to  abuse  yoiu*  confidence.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  after  the 
burning  of  the  factory,  they  had  you  brought  hither  almost  dying,  and 
kept  you  secluded  from  every  eye.     It  is  for  this " 

"Mr.  Hardy  interrupted  Agricola,  and  said:  "You  are  deceived  with 
regard  to  these  holy  men,  my  friend.  They  have  taken  the  greatest  care 
of  me;  and,  as  for  this  pretended  inheritance,  what  do  I  now  care  for  the 
goods  of  this  world?  The  ties  and  the  affections,  which  bind  us  to  this 
vale  of  misery  and  tears,  are  now  as  nothing  to  me.  I  offer  my  suffer- 
ings to  the  Lord,  and  wait  till  he  calls  me  in  his  mercy." 

No — no,  sir — it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  changed  to  this  degree,"    . 
said  Agricola,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  what  he  heard. 
"You  give  credence  to  these  maxims  of  despair!    You,  that  always 
taught  us  to  love  and  admire  the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  a  paternal 
Deity! — and  we  believed  you,  for  He  had  sent  you  amongst  us." 

"  I  must  now  submit  to  His  will,  since  it  has  pleased  Him  to  take  me 
from  amongst  you — no  doubt  because,  in  spite  of  my  good  intentions,  I  « 
did  not  serve  Him  as  He  wills  to  be  served.    I  kept  in  view  the  creature 
rather  than  the  Creator." 

"And  how,  sir,  could  you  better  serve  and  honor  the  Divinity,"  cried 
the  smith,  more  and  more  distressed,  "  than  by  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing labor  and  probity,  and  making  men  better  by  securing  their  happi- 
ness— treating  your  workmen  as  brethren,  developing  their  intelligence 
giving  them  a  taste  for  the  good  and  beautiful^  propagating  amongst 
them  sentiments  of  equality,  fraternity  and  evangelical  union?  Ah,  sir! 
to  revive  your  courage,  remember  the  good  you  have  done,  and  the  daily 
benedictions  of  the  numbers  who  owed  to  you  their  unexpected  happi- 
ness!" 

"  My  friend,  what  is  the  use  of  recalling  the  past?"  answered  Mr. 
Hardy,  mildly.  "If  I  have  acted  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  He  may 
perhaps  let  it  count  in  my  favor.  It  is  not  for  me  to  boa.st.  I  ought 
rather  to  humble  myself  in  ihe  *ast,  for  I  have  been,  I  fear,  in  a  bad  way, 
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oat  of  the  pale  of  His  cliurch.  Pride  may  perbaps  hare  deceived  me — t 
^vretched  and  obscure  worm — when  so  many  great  minds  have  submitted 
humbly  to  that  church.  It  is  in  tears,  and  solitude,  and  mortification, 
that  I  must  expiate  my  sins;  yes— in  tlie  hope  that  the  Almighty  may  one 
day  grant  me  forgiveness,  and  tiiat  my  suft'eringo  may  not  be  unavailina 
for  those  who  are  still  more  guilty  than  myself." 

Agricola  could  not  find  a  word  to  answer.    He  gazed  at  '>.It.  Hardy  la 

1  mute  alarm,  as  he  heard  him  utter  these  puerilities  in  a  feeble  tone.    The 

I  more  closely  he  examined  that  desponding  countenance,  the  more  be 

I  a.sked  himself  by  what  fascination  these  priests  had  been  able  to  turn  t« 

account  the  sorrows  and  the  moral  wea^kness  of  this  unfortunate  man, 

v.-hom  they  had  succeeded  in  isolating  from  all  the  world,  so  as  to  ener- 

.  Tate  and  destroy  one  of  the  most  generous  intellects,  one  of  the  most 

benevolent  and  enliglitened  minds,  that  had  ever  devoted  themselves  to 

the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

The  surprise  of  the  smith  was  so  great  that  he  felt  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  wish  to  continue  a  discussion,  only  the  more  painful,  that  every 
word  gave  him  some  new  insight  into  the  depths  of  the  abyss  of  incur- 
able despair  In  which  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  plunged  by  the  reverend 
fathers. 

The  latter,  on  his  side,  falling  back  into  a  mournful  apathy,  remained 
silent,  and  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  gloomy  maxims  on  the  wall. 

At  length,  Agricola  drew  from  his  pocket  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville'? 
letter,  in  whicla  he  now  placed  his  last  hope,  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  saying:  '"One  of  your  relations,  sir,  whom  you  only  know  by 
name,  has  charged  me  to  deliver  this  letter." 

"For  what  purpose,  my  friend'?"' 

"  I  entreat  you  to  read  it,  sir.  ilademoiselle  de  CardovlUe  awaits  your 
answer.     Important  interests  are  concerned." 

''  I  have  now  but  one  interest,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  raising  to 
heaven  his  eyes  red  with  weeping. 

"Mr.  Hardy,"  resumed  the  smith, with  growing  emotion,  "read  this 
letter  in  the  name  of  the  gratitude  we  all  feel,  and  in  which  we  shall  edu- 
cate our  children,  who  will  not.  like  us,  have  the  happiness  of  knowing 
you.  Read  this  letter — and  if,  when  you  have  done  so,  you  do  not 
change  your  opinion — well!  what  help  is  there?  all  will  thi^n  be  finished. 
We — poor  workmeni — we  shall  have  lost  forever  our  benefactor — who 
treated  us  as  brethren,  loved  us  as  friends,  and  set  the  generous  ex- 
ample, that  sooner  or  later  otiier  good  hearts  would  have  followed — so 
that,  by  degn-es,  thanks  to  )'ou,  the  emancipation  of  the  laborer  would 
have  commenced.  But  no  matter;  ydur  u',' inory  will  ever  be  held 
sacred  with  us,  the  cnildren  of  the  peopk^;  rh,  yes!  we  shall  never  pro- 
nounce your  name  without  respect  and  ten  lerucss,  for  we  cannot  pre- 
vent ourselves  frfim  pitying  j'ou." 

•  For  some  moments,  Agricola  .spoke  ii'  a  Volcen  voice.  He  could  not 
finish.  His  emotion  had  reached  its  height.  Notwithstanding  the  manly 
energy  of  his  character,  he  was  unable  t,>  restrain  his  tears,  whilst  ho 
added:  "  Forgive  me  if  I  weep.  It  is  m  t  for  myself  only;  but  my  heart 
sinks  within  me  when  I  think  of  all  tlic  f.-ars  t'latwill  be  shed  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  by  many  honest  people  tliat  will  say  to  themselves:  '  We 
ehall  nevi-r  see  Mr.  Hardy  again — never!' " 

Tiie  emotion  and  the  tone  of  Agricria  were  so  sincere — his  noble  and 
frank  countenance,  Viuthed  in  tears,  wore  such  an  expression  of  touching 
devotion — that,  for  tiic  first  lime  since  his  rcfsldcTice  with  tlie  reverend 
fatliers,  the  heart  of  Mr.  Hardy  Wius  warmed  within  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  a  ray  of  t!ie  sun  had  penetrated  the  icy  atmosphere  in  which 
111'  had  s(.)  long  been  vegetating. 

He  extended  iiis  hand  to  Agricola,  and  said  to  him  in  an  agitated 
voice:  "Thank  you,  my  friend!  This  new  proof  of  your  devotion— thesfl 
regrets— have  filled  me  with  »  ""vect  wmotion.     It  does  me  goodl" 
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**A)i,  sir!"  cried  the  smith,  catching  the  first  glimpse  <•*  hope;  "da 
not  check  your  feelings — listen  to  the  voice  of  j-our  heart.  It  will  tell 
yoa  to  make  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  yon;  and  it  ie  your  happi- 
ness to  see  others  happy.  Read  tlie  letter  of  this  generous  young  lady. 
It  will  perh:ips  complete  what  1  have  begun.  And  if  that  be  not  suffi- 
cient  " 

,  Here  Agricola  paused,  and  glanced  hopefully  toward  the  door-,  then 
he  added,  as  he  again  prc.'^ented  the  letter  to  Jlr.  Hardy:  "  Read  it,  sir,  I 
entreat  you.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  desired  me  to  confirm  all  that 
you  find  thei-e." 

"No,  no;  I  must  not  read  it,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  hesitating.  "Why 
should  I?  to  awaken  my  regrets?  for,  alas!  it  is  true  that  I  loved  you 
all,  and  had  laid  many  plans  for  your  good.  But  why  think  of  it?  the 
past  cannot  return." 

"Who  knows,  Mr.  Hardy?  who  knows?"  resumed  Agricola.  more  and 
more  encouraged  by  the  hesitation  of  his  former  master.  ''Only  read 
this  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  <'ardoville." 

Yielding  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of  Agricola,  Mr.  Hardy  took  the 
letter  almost  against  his  will,  opened  and  read  it.  Gradually  his  counte- 
nance expressed  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  He  paused 
several  times  to  say  to  Agricola,  with  an  excitement  which  appeared  to 
astonish  even  himself: 

"How  good!    How  beautiful!" 

Having  finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Hardy  again  addressed 
himself  to  the  smith,  and  said  to  him  with  a  mournful  sigh: 

"  What  a  heart  is  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's!  What  goodness! 
what  talent!  what  nobleness  of  sentiment! — Ah!  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delicacy  of  her  generous  offers.  May  she  at  least  be  happy  in  this  sad 
world!" 

"Ah!  believe  me,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  with  fervor;  "a  world  which 
contains  such  creatures,  and  so  many  others  who,  without  all  the  quali- 
ties of  this  excellent  young  lady,  are  yet  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  every 
honest  mind,  cannot  be  altogether  a  mass  of  filth,  corruption  and 
wickedness.  And  this  world  waits  for  you,  calls  for  you.  Mr.  Hardy, 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  accept  the  offers 
she  makes  you — return  to  us — return  to  life — for  to  stop  in  this  house  is 
death!" 

"  Return  to  the  world  where  I  have  suffered  so  much!  quit  this  calm 
retreat!"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  hesitating;  "no,  no — I  could  not — I 
ought  not " 

"Oh!  I  have  not  reckoned  on  myself  alone  to  persuade  you,"  cried  the 
smith,  his  hopes  momentarily  increasing;  "  I  have  there  a  powerful  ally  " 
—and  he  pointed  to  the  door — "  whom  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  and 
>7ho  shall  appear  whenever  you  please." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy. 

"Oh!  it  was  another  good  thought  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's. 
Knowing  into  what  dangerous  hands  you  had  fallen,  she  said  to  me: 
'Mr.  Agricola,  the  character  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  so  good  and  honorable 
that  he  may  perhaps  easily  be  deceived:  for  honest  hearts  find  it  hard 
to  believe  in  treachery.  Then  he  may  think  that  you  are  interested 
in  wishing  him  to  accept  the  offers  I  make  him.  But  there  is  a  man 
whose  sacred  character  will  inspire  Mr.  Hardy  with  confidence:  and 
this  admirable  priest  is  our  relation,  and  has  himself  nearly  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  implacable  enemies  of  our  family.'  " 

"And  who  is  this  prie.'st?"  asked  Mr.  ITsrdy. 

"The  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  my  adopted  brother,"  answered  ths 
smith,  proudly;  "  he  is  indeed  a  noble  priest.  Ah,  sir!  if  you  had  known 
him  sooner,  instead  of  despairing,  you  would  have  been  full  of  bopei 
Tour  grief  could  not  have  resisted  his  consolations." 
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"  And  wheiv  is  this  priest?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  mix+nre  of  snt*- 
prise  and  curiositj'. 

"  There,  in  the  next  room.  When  Father  d'Aigrigny  saw  he  was  with 
me  he  became  furious;  he  ordered  us  to  leave  the  house;  but  my  brave 
Gabriel  answereH  that  he  miglit  have  to  see  you  on  matters  of  import- 
ance, and  that,  therefore,  he  should  remain.  I,  being  less  patifent,  gave 
a  good  push  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  who  wished  to  prevent  my  passing, 
and  came  into  your  room  at  once.  And  now,  sir,  you  will  see  Gabriel, 
is  it  not  so?    He  would  not  enter  without  your  permission.    Allow  me  t» 

f;o  and  fetch  him.  You  speak  of  religion — his  religion  is  the  true  one, 
or  it  does  nothing  but  good;  it  encourages  and  consoles.  But  you  shall 
see.  Thanks  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  to  him,  you  will  yet  be 
restored  to  us,"  cried  the  smith,  unable  to  control  his  joy. 

"  My  friend — 1  do  not  know — I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  growing 
hesitation,  but  feeling,  in  spite  of  himself,  warmed  and  revived  by  the 
words  of  the  smith. 

The  latter,  profiting  by  the  fortunate  moment,  ran  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  exclaimed:  "Gabinel!  my  brother — my  dear  brother — cornel  Mr. 
Plardy  wishes  to  see  thee." 

"My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  still  hesitating,  but  not  displeased  to 
find  his  consent  thus  wrung  from  him,  "  what  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  calling  your  deliverer  and  ours,"  answered  Agricola,  beside 
himself  with  joy,  and  already  certain  of  Gabriel's  success  in  dealing 
with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Responding  to  the  summons  of  the  smith,  Gabriel  soon  entered  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE     HIDING-PLACE. 

We  have  said  that,  close  to  tht  chambers  occTipied  by  the  boarders  ol 
the  reverend  fathers,  sundry  nooks  had  been  constructed,  to  facilitate 
the  incessant  spy-system  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  company. 
A  secret  hiding-place,  capable  of  containing  two  persons,  adjoined  ths 
apartment  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  was  lodged.  This  cabinet  received  air 
and  light  through  a  kind  of  chimney,  and  contained  an  acoustic  ap- 
paratus so  artfully  constructed  that  not  a  word  was  lost  of  whatever 
was  passing  in  the  next  room.  Finally,  small  holes  had  been  secretly 
bored  in  different  places,  so  as  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  apartmen* 
in  question. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  now  took  their  stations  in  this  hiding- 
place. 

Immediately  after  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Agricola,  and  the  firm  reply 
of  Gabriel,  who  declared  his  intenticm  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Hardy,  if 
sent  for,  Faiher  d'Aigrigny,  not  venturing  to  make  a  scene  with  the 
smith  and  the  young  missionary,  out  anxious  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  their  interview  with  Mr.  llMrdy,  had  gone  to  consult  Rodin. 

The  latter,  during  his  rapid  convalescence,  inhabited  the  house  ro- 
eerved  for  the  reverend  fathers.  He  understood  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  their  present  position;  and  whilst  he  iicknowledged  that  Father 
d'Aigrigny  tiad  punctually  executed  his  in.structions.  with  regard  to  pre- 
venting the  interview  botwocm  Agricola  and  Mr.  Hardy— a  maneuver 
which  had  only  been  frustrated  by  tiio  sudden  arrival  of  the  smith— 
Rodin  yet  wisiicd  to  .see,  hear,  and  jud^e  for  himself,  and  immediately 
repaired  wit.li  Fatlicr  d'Aigrigny  to  the  liiding-placo  in  question,  having 
first  di«put(Ahe<l  a  iiicsHcugcr  to  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
for  reasdiiM  fuTeaftcr  to  ]n;  expk  lined. 

The  two  ro  verend  fathers  liad  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  oonvcr 
■fttlon  betweru  Agricohi  and  Mr.  Hardy. 

AtflTMt,  well  pleased  »(  tl\<^    mournful  apathy  in  which  their  vicfa 


fct>peared  plunged,  and  from  which  the  generous  language'af  the  Binith  had 
not  been  able  to  rouse  him,  the  reverend  fathers  soon  saw  the  danger 
Increase  and  become  threatening,  when  Mr.  Hardj',  moved  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  artisan,  consented  to  read  the  letter  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  and  still  more  when  Agricola  went  to  fetch  Gabriel,  to  give 
a  decisive  blow  to  the  hesitations  of  his  former  master. 

Thanks  to  the  unconquerable  energy  of  his  character,  which  had  given 
him  the  strength  to  support  the  terrible  and  pamful  operation  performed 
ByDr.  Baleinier,  Rodin  was  no  longer  in  any  danger.  Nevertheless,  h» 
was  frightfully  emaciated.  The  daylight,  falling  from  above  on  his  yel- 
low and  shining  crown,  on  his  prominent  cheek-bones  and  angular  nose, 
marked  these  points  with  bright  touches,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  face  was 
©overed  with  harsh  and  opaque  shadows. 

He  looked  like  the  living  model  of  one  of  those  ascetic  monks  of  the 
Spanish  school,  in  whose  dark  pictures  one  sees,  beneath  a  brown  hood, 
half-withdrawn,  a  skull  the  color  of  old  ivory,  livid  cheeks,  and  a  hol- 
low, sunken  eye,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  face  disappears  in  a  long  shadow, 
through  which  one  hardly  distinguishes  a  human  form,  kneeling,  and 
clad  in  a  gown,  girt  about  with  a  cord. 

This  resemblance  appeared  the  more  striking,  that  Rodin,  descending 
In  haste  from  his  room,  had  kept  on  his  long  black  worsted  dressing- 
gown;  and,  being  now  susceptible  to  the  cold,  had  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  a  short  black  cloak  with  a  hood. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  not  being  just  under  the  aperture  that  admitted 
the  light,  stood  entirely  enveloped  in  shadow. 

At  the  moment  in  which  we  thus  present  the  two  Jesuits  to  the  reader, 
Agricola  had  just  quitted  the  room  in  search  of  Gabriel. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  looked  at  Rodin  with  rage  and  despair,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  whisper:  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  let- 
ter, the  entreaties  of  the  smith  would  have  been  all  in  vain.  That  young 
girl  is  always  the  accursed  obstacle  to  all  our  plans.  She  is  now  united 
With  her  Indian:  and  if  the  Abbe  Gabriel  should  complete  the  work,  and 
Mr.  Hardy  also  escape  us — what  is  to  be  done?  Ah,  father! — it  is 
enough  to  make  one  despair  of  the  future." 

"  No,"  said  Rodin,  dryly;  "  if  they  do  not  delay  to  execute  my  orders 
at  the  archbishop's." 

"  And  in  that  case?" 

"I  will  answer  for  all.  But  I  must  have  the  papers  within  half  an 
hour." 

"  They  should  have  been  ready  and  signed  two  or  three  days  ago.  I 
wrote  on  the  day  of  the  moxa,  and " 

Instead  of  continuing  this  conversation,  Rodin  applied  his  eyes  to  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  wall  and  made  a  sign  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  remalB 
sileat. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  TRUE   CHRISTIAN  PRIEST. 

At  this  instant,  Rodin  had  perceived  Agricola  re-enter  Mr.  Hardy's 
room,  leading  Gabriel  by  the  hand. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  young  men,  one  with  so  manly  and  open  a 
countenance,  the  other  endowed  with  such  angelic  beauty,  offered  so 
Btriking  a  contrast  to  the  hypocritical  airs  of  the  people  by  whom  -Mr. 
Hardy  "had  lately  been  surrounded,  that,  already  warmed  by  the  hopeful 
words  of  the  artisan,  his  heart,  so  long  compressed,  seemed  to  expand 
beneath  a  salutary  influence. 

Though  Gabriel  had  never  seen  Mr.  Hardy>  he  was  struck  with  his 
Bickly  appearance.  He  recognized  on  that  suffering,  dejected  counte- 
nance, the  fatal  stamp  of  the  eoerviating  submission,  the  moral  annihi' 
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lation,  which  marks  the  Tictims  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  when  tuey  a?« 
not  rescued  in  time  from  its  murderous  influence. 

Rodin,  with  his  eye  close  to  the  hole,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny,  also  list- 
ening attentively,  did  not  lose  a  word  of  the  following  conversation,  at 
which  they  were  actually  present,  though  invisible. 

"Here  is  my  good  brother,  sir,"  said  Agricola  to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  he 
Introduced  Gabriel,  "  the  best,  the  most  worthy  of  priests.  Listen  to 
him,  and  you  will  recover  hope  and  happiness.  Listen  to  him,  and  you 
Trill  see  him  unmask  the  knaves,  that  would  deceive  you  under  a  false 
:cloak  of  religion.  Tes,  yes!  he  will  unmask  them;  for  he  also  has  been 
the  victim  of  these  wretches — is  it  not  so,  GabrielV" 

The  young  missionary  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  to  moderate  the  ex- 
citement of  the  smith,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  mild,  sonorous 
voice: 

"If,  under  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you  at  present  are,  sir, 
the  counsels  of  a  brother  in  Jesus  Christ  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  pray 
dispose  of  me.  Let  me  add,  that  I  already  bear  you  a  respectful 
attachment." 

"  How  so,  sir?"  said  ^Ir.  Hardy. 

"I  know  your  goodness  to  iny  adopted  brother,  sir,"  answered 
Gabriel;  "  I  know  your  admirable  generosity  to  your  workmen.  They 
love  and  revere  your  name,  sir.  May  the  consciousness  of  their  grati- 
tude, and  the  conviction  of  having  acted  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God,  wliose  eternal  benevolence  rejoices  in  all  that  is  good,  be  your 
recompense  for  what  you  have  done,  your  encouragement  in  what  you 
may  still  do." 

"I  thank  j-ou,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  touched  by  language  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "  in  my  present  sadness,  it  is 
sweet,  I  confess,  to  hear  such  consolations,  and  "the  dignity  of  your  pro- 
fession," added  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  pensive  air,  "  certainly  gives  great 
weight  to  your  words." 

"That  is  what  we  had  to  fear,"  whispered  Father  d'Aigrigny  to 
Rodin;  "this  Gabriel  will  do  anything  to  rouse  Mr  Hardy  from  his 
apathy,  and  bring  him  back  to  active  life." 

"  I  do  not  fear  that,"  answered  Rodin,  in  his  abrupt  tone;  "  Mr.  Hardy 
may  forget  himself  for  a  moment,  and  try  to  walk — but  he  will  find  that 
bis  legs  are  broken." 

"  What  then  does  your  reverence  fear?" 

"  The  delay  at  the  archbishop's." 

•'  But  what  can  yon  hope  from " 

Rodin,  whose  attention  was  again  excited,  Interrupted  Father 
d'Aigrigny  by  a  sign,  and  the  latter  remained  mute. 

A  silence  of  some  .seconds  had  followed  the  commencement  uf  ■ 
interview  between  Gabriel  and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  latter  being  absurl»  ii 
reflections  suggested  by  the  language  of  Gabriel. 

During  this  interval  of  silence,  Agricola  had  mechanically  raised  1. 
eyes  to  some  of  the  mournful  sentences  which  papered  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Suddenly,  he  took  Gabriel  by  the  arm,  and  said  to  him  with  an 
expressive  gesture:  "  Ah,  brother!  read  those  maxims.  Thou  wilt 
understand  it  all.  ■  What  man,  left  alone  with  these  thoughts  of  despair, 
could  refrain  from  falling  into  despondency,  perhaps  suicide?  It  is 
horrible— it  is  infamous!"  added  the  smith,  indignantly;  "it  is  a  moral 
murder!" 

"  You  are  young,  my  friend,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  shaking  his  head 
Badly;  "  yoti  have  always  been  happy,  and  have  never  yet  been  deceived. 
These  maxims  may  appear  false  to  ymi;  but  ulas!  to  me,  and  to  the  great 
majority  of  men,  they  are  only  too  true.  Here  below,  there  is  nothing 
but  piiiii  and  sorrow,  for  man  was  born  to  sutler.  Is  it  not  so,  reverend 
BirV"  addi'd  he,  addressing  himself  to  Gabriel. 

The  luttt-r  hud  uLso  cobt  bis  eyca  ou  tbe  different  maxims,  vrhlcb  tfat 
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smith  had  just,  pointed  out  to  him.  The  young  priest  could  not  forbeaf 
smiiing  bitterly,  as  he  thought  of  the  odious  self-interest  which  had  dic- 
tated the  choice  of  sentiments.  But  ho  answered  Mr.  Hardy  with  a 
Toice  of  emotion:  "No,  no,  sir;  all  is  not  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  false- 
hood, and  misery,  and  deception,  here  below— man  was  not  born  to  suf- 
fer— for  God  is  the  supreme  essence  of  paternal  goodness,  and  can  take 
no  dehght  in  the  misery  of  His  creatures,  whom  he  made  to  be  loving 
and  happy  even  in  this  world." 

"  Do  you  hear  him,  Mr.  Hardy?"  cried  the  smith;  "  he  also  is  a  priest 
(—but  a  true,  a  sublime  priest— and  he  does  not  speak  like  the  others " 

"  Alas,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Hardy;  "these  mournful  maxims  are  extracted 
from  a  book,  which  is  reckoned  almost  divine." 

"But  this  book,  sir,"  said  Gabriel,  "may  be  made  a  bad  use  of,  like 
every  other  human  work.  Written  to  keep  poor  monks  in  a  state  of  re- 
nunciation and  solitude,  and  in  the  blind  obedience  of  a  sterile,  and  in- 
active life,  this  book — which  preaches  contempt  for  oneself,  suspicion 
of  one's  brethren,  and  the  most  abject  servility — had  but  the  one  design 
of  persuading  unfortunate  monks  that  the  tortures  imposed  upon  them 
in  this  life — tortiires  in  every  way  opposed  to  the  eternal  views  of  the 
God  of  humanity — were  really  agreeable  to  the  Lord." 

"Ah!  this  book,  thus  explained,  appears  to  me  still  more  frightful." 
said  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  Blasphemy!  impiety!"  continued  Gabriel,  unable  to  restrain  his  in- 
dignation. "  To  dare  to  sanctify  indolence,  solitude,  and  suspicion, 
when  there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  world  but  honest  labor,  and  fra- 
ternal love,  and  the  blessed  community  of  all!  Sacrilege!  to  say  that  a 
Father  of  infinite  mercy  rejoices  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children.  What! 
Ife,  who  only  desires  their  happiness — Me,  who  has  magnificently  en- 
dowed them  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  creation,  and  bound  them  to 
Mis  immortality  by  the  immortality  of  their  own  souls!" 

"Oh!  your  words  are  beautiful  and  consoling,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  more 
and  more  shaken;  "but  alas!  why  is  there  then  so  much  misery  in  tha 
world,  in  spite  of  the  providential  goodness  of  Heaven?" 

"  Oh,  yes!  there  is  much  horrible  misery  in  the  world,"  resumed  Ga- 
briel, with  touching  sadness;  "  there  are  many  poor  creatttres,  disinher- 
ited of  joy  and  hope,  who  suffer  hunger  and  cold,  and  want  for  clothes 
and  shelter,  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  riches  that  the  Creator  has  be- 
stowed, not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  for  the  happiness  of  all;  for  h^ 
designed  all  things  to  be  divided  with  equity.  But  a  few  persons  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  common  heritage,  by  fraud  and  force — and 
God  grieves  at  it.  Oh,  yes!  if  He  m?i  suffer  at  all,  it  is  to  see  that,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  cruel  egotism  of  some,  innumerable  masses  of  Hig 
creatures  are  devoted  to  a  deplorable  fate.  The  oppressors  of  every 
clime  and  every  age,  have  dared  to  claim  God  for  an  accomplice,  and 
have  united  to  propagate  in  His  name  the  horrible  maxim  that  man  is 
born  to  suffer,  and  that  his  sufferings  are  agreeable  to  Heaven.  Yes,  they 
have  propagated  this  maxim,  so  that  the  more  humiliating  and  painful 
was  the  condition  of  their  victim,  and  the  more  he  shed  tears  and  blood 
— the  better,  according  to  these  murderers,  did  he  serve  and  glorify  the 
Lord!" 

"Ah!  I  understand  you — I  revive — I  remember,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy, 
suddenly,  as  if  roused  from  a  dream,  and  with  the  light  just  dawning 
on  his  darkened  intellect.  "  Oh,  yes!  such  were  always  my  opinions  be- 
fore dreadful  sorrows  had  enfeebled  my  powers  of  mind." 

"They  were  then  your  opinions,  noble  heart!"  cried  Gabriel;  "and 
you  did  not  always  believe  that  everything  here  below  is  misery,  for, 
thanks  to  you,  your  workmen  lived  happily;  nor  did  you  think  that  all 
was  deception  and  vanity,  for  every  day  you  witnessed  the  gratitude  of 
your  brethren;  nor  was  it  all  tears  and  desolation,  for  you  saw  smiling 
{{^9^8  arovind  you.    The  creatureiB  not  th«u  inesorablj-  destined  to  s^r* 
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fow,  since  you  were  enabled  to  make  many  happy.  Ah,  believe  iv  »! 
when  we  enter  full  of  love  and  faith  into  the  real  designs  of  God — ^  jf 
that  Saviour  who  said:  Love  one  another! — we  feel  and  know  that  the 
great  end  of  humanity  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and  that  man  was  born 
to  be  bappy.  Ah,  my  brother!"  added  Gabriel,  moved  to  tears,  as  he 
pointed  to  tbe  maxims  surrounding  the  room;  "this  terrible  book  has 
done  5'ou  much  harm — this  book,  which  they  had  the  audacity  to  call  the 
'  Imitation  of  Christ,'  "  added  Gabriel,  indignantly;  "  thi  sboo"k  the  imi- 
tation of  Christ! — this  manual  of  despair,  which  contains  only  thoughts 
of  vengeance,  contempt,  and  death,  when  the  words  of  Christ  were  full 
9f  pardon,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  love!" 

"Oh!  I  believe  what  you  tell  me,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  with  rapture;  " I 
believe  it — and  I  have  need  to  believe  It!" 

"  Oh,  my  brother!"  resumed  Gabriel,  with  increased  emotion;  "  be- 
lieve in  a  bene^  olent  God,  always  merciful,  always  loving!  believe  in  a 
God  wlio  bestows  his  blessing  upon  labor,  and  who  would  pity  his  chil- 
dren, if,  instead  of  employing  his  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  all,  they  were 
to  bury  themselves  in  enervating  and  sterile  despair.  No,  no;  God  does 
not  so  will  it.  Rise,  my  brother!"  added  Gabriel,  as  he  took  Mr.  Hardy 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  the  latter  obeyed  the  generous  magnetism; 
"rise,  my  brother!  a  whole  population  of  workmen  wait  for  you  with 

Erayers  and  blessings.  Quit  this  tomb;  come  into  the  open  air,  into  the 
right  sunshine — exchange  this  mournful  retreat  for  an  abode  enlivened 
by  the  songs  of  labor — return  to  the  mditstrious  artisans,  of  whom  you 
are  the  providence.  Lifted  by  their  vigorous  arms,  clasped  to  their 
generous  hearts,  surrounded  by  women,  little  children,  old  men,  all 
weeping  with  joy  that  jou  are  restored  to  them— you  will  become  once 
again  yourself— you  will  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Divinity  within 
you— for  you  will  be  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  happiness  of  your 
brethren!" 

"Gabriel,  it  is  true!— To  thee  and  to  Heaven  will  our  little  population 
of  workmen  be  indebted  for  the  return  of  their  benefactor,"  cried  Agri- 
cola,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  priest,  and  clasped  him 
warmly  to  his  bosom.  "  Ah!  I  fear  nothing  now  Mr.  Hardy  is  restored 
to  us!" 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  to  him,  to  this  admirable  Christian  priest, 
that  I  shall  owe  my  resurrection — for  here  I  was  buried  alive  in  a  sepul- 
cher,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  who  had  risen,  and  stood  firm  and  upright,  with 
a  slight  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  renewed  brilliancy  in  his  eye. 

"  Yes,  you  are  ours!"  cried  the  sniitli;  '•  I  no  longer  doubt  of  it." 

"  I  hope  so,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  You  will  accept  the  offens  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville?" 

"I  will  write  to  her  presently  on  that  subject;  but  fir.st,"  added  he, 
with  a  grave  and  solemn  air,  "  I  wisli  to  have  scmie  conversation  alon* 
with  my  brother;"  and  he  offered  his  hand  affecticmately  to  Gabriel. 
"  He  will  permit  me  to  call  him  nay  brother,  for  he  is  the  geucroius 
apostle  of  brotherly  love." 

"Oh!  i  am  satisfied  now.  As  long  as  I  leave  you  with  him,"  said 
Agricola.  "But  during  that  time  I  will  run  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
Tille'8,  to  tell  her  this  pood  news.  But  where  do  you  wish  to  go,  Mr. 
Hardy,  when  you  leave  this  house?    I  must  see  about  that." 

"I  will  talk  of  it  with  your  wf)rthy  and  excellent  brother,"  answered 
Mr.  Hardy.  "Go,  I  entreat  you,  and  thank  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
for  me,  and  tell  her  that,  this  eveuing,  1  shall  have  the  honor  of  answer- 
ing her  letter." 

"  Ah,  sir!  I  can  hardly  prevent  myself  from  being  mad  with  joy,"  said 
the  good  Agricola,  pressing  his  hands  alternately  to  his  head  and  hean, 
in  the  intoxication  of  his  delight;  then,  returning  to  Gubrlol,  he  again 
etoaped  him  iu  bis  arms,  and  whis()or«d:  "lu  au  hour  I  eh^ll  be  back; 
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\mt  not  aione — we  •will  come  in  a  body— you  shall  see,    Bay  nothing  t# 
Mr.  Hardy.    I  have  my  own  plan." 

And  the  smith  left  the  room,  in  a  tumult  of  delight.  Gabriel  and  Mr. 
Hardy  remained  alone. 

*  *  »  *  #  #  » 

Rodin  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  had,  we  know,  been  invisible  spectator 
of  this  scene. 

'     "  Well,  what  does  your  reverence  think?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with 
consternation. 

"  I  think  they  have  been  too  long  at  the  archbishop's,  and  that  this 
iieretical  missionary  will  ruin  all,"  said  Rodin,  biting  his  nails  to  th« 
quick. 

CHAPTER  XXXII, 

THE   CONFESSOR. 

Wmm  Agricola  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Hardy  approached  Gabriel,  and 
•aid  to  him:  "  Reverend  sir " 

"  No,  call  me  brother — you  gave  me  that  name,  and  I  wish  to  keep  it," 
answered  the  young  missionary,  affectionately,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Hardy. 

The  other  cordially  returned  the  pressure,  and  resumed:  "Well  then, 
brother! — your  words  have  revived  me,  have  recalled  me  to  my  duties, 
which,  in  my  grief,  I  had  forgotten;  may  my  strength  not  fail  me  in  the 
new  trial  I  have  to  go  through;  for,  alas!  you  do  not  know  all." 

"  What  do  j'ou  mean?"  answered  Gabriel,  with  interest. 

"  I  have  a  painful  confession  to  make  to  j'ou,"  resumed  Mr.  Hardy, 
after  a  moment  of  silence  and  reflection.  "Are  you  prepared  to  hear 
it?" 

"  If  you  choose  to  make  me  your  confidant,  brother,"  answered  Ga- 
briel. 

"  Can  you  not  hear  me  as  a  confessor?" 

"  As  much  as  I  am  able,"  replied  Gabriel,  "I  avoid  hearing  q^^rta? con- 
fessions, if  I  may  so  call  them.  They  have,  in  my  opinion,  some  very 
serious  inconveniences.  But  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  when  I  inspire 
sufiBcient  confidence  for  a  friend  to  open  his  heart  to  me  as  to  a  friend- 
to  say  to  me:  '  I  suffer— console  me.  I  doubt — advise  me.  I  am  happy 
— take  part  in  my  joy!'  Oh!  these  confessions  are  to  me  the  most  sacred 
of  all,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  th'^  Saviour,  when  he  bade  us  confess 
ourselves  to  one  another.  He  Is  truly  unfortunate  who  has  not  found 
tn  life  one  faithful  and  honest  heart,  to  receive  such  a  confession.  Is  it 
not  so,  brother?  Yet,  as  I  submit  to  the  laws  of  tbe  church.  In  con- 
jformity  with  vows  voluntarily  pronounced,"  said  the  young  priest,  with 
fa  sigh,  "I  am  ready  to  obey  them  in  this,  as  in  the  rest — and  if  you  wish 
iit,  brother — it  is  as  a  confessor  that  I  will  hear  you." 

"You  obey,  then,  laws  that  you  do  not  approve,"  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
astonished  at  this  submission. 

"Brother,  whatever  experience  may  teach  or  discover,"  replied 
Gabriel,  mournfully,  "  a  vow  freely  and  knowingly  pronounced  is  bind- 
ing on  the  conscience  of  the  priest,  as  a  word  once  pledged  is  binding 
on  the  man  of  honor.  Whilst  I  remain  in  the  church,  I  must  submit  to 
her  discipline,  however  onerous  I  may  find  it." 

"  Onerous  to  you,  brother?" 

"Yes,  to  us  poor  country  priests,  or  inferior  ministers  in  towns,  the 
humble  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard;  for  tlie  aristocracy,  which  exists 
in  the  church,  will  often  treat  us  with  somettiing  of  feudal  rigor.  Yet, 
such  is  the  divine  essence  of  Cliristianity,  that  it  survives  i.ll  the  abuses 
which  tend  to  impair  it,  and  it  is  in  the  obscure  ranks  of  the  lower  clergy 
that  I  can  best  serve  the  sacred  caitse  of  the  oppressed,  and  preach  their 
•mancipation  with  a  certain  degree  of  independence.    It  is  for  this, 
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brother,  t"hat  T  lomain  in  the  church,  and  therefore  subrau  :o  her  dl» 
cipline;  I  lell  this  to  yon,  brother,"  added  Gabriel,  affectionately,  "  be- 
cause we  both  preach  the  same  doctrine.  The  artisans,  whom  you  have 
called  to  share  the  fruit  of  your  labors,  are  no  longer  oppressed.  And 
thus  do  you  serve  the  Saviour,  by  the  good  you  are  able  to  effect,  far 
more  efiacaciously  than  1  can." 

"  I  will  continue  to  serve  him — provided,  I  repeat,  I  have  strength 
sufficient." 

"  And  why  should  this  strength  fail  you?" 

"If  you  knew  how  unhappy  I  am!  If  you  knew  all  that  has  fallen 
upon  me!" 

"  Doubtless,  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  your  factory  are  deplorable 
events." 

"  Ah,  my  brother!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  interrupting  Gabriel;  "what  is 
that?  my  courage  would  never  fail  me,  because  of  an  accident  that  might 
be  repaired  with  money.  But,  alas!  there  are  losses  which  nothing 
can  repair.  There  are  ruins  of  the  heart  which  nothing  can  again  build 
up.  And  yet,  just  now,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  your  generous 
words,  the  future,  until  then  so  dark,  seemed  lighted  up  for  a  moment. 
You  encouraged  and  revived  me,  by  reminding  me  of  the  mission  I  had 
yet  to  fulfill  in  this  world." 

"  Well,  brother?" 
•     "Alas!  new  fears  have  since  a.ssailed  me — when  I  think  of  returning 
to  tliat  life  of  agitation  in  which  I  have  suffered  so  much." 

"  And  what  is  the  cause  of  these  fears?"  said  Gabriel,  with  growing 
Interest. 

"Listen  to  mo,  brother,"  re.siimed  Mr.  Hardy.  "I  had  concentrated 
all  that  was  left  me  of  tenderness,  devotion,  heart,  upon  two  beings — 
a  friend  whom  I  believed  sincere,  and  the  object  of  a  still  more  tender 
affection.  Tlie  friend  deceived  me  in  an  atrocious  manner;  the  woman, 
after  sacrificing  to  me  her  duties,  had  the  courage,  and  I  honor  her  the 
more  for  it,  to  sacrifice  our  love  to  the  repose  of  her  mother,  and  to  quit 
France  fon^ver.  Alas!  I  fear  that  these  sorrows  are  incurable,  and  that 
they  will  crush  me  in  the  new  patli  on  which  I  have  engaged  to  enter. 
I  confess  my  weakness— it  is  great — and  it  frightens  me  the  move  that  I 
have  no  right  to  remain  idle  and  in  solitude,  so  long  as  I  can  bo  of  any 
service  to  immanity.  You  have  enlightened  me  as  to  my  duty,  hnnher, 
but  my  fear  is  that,  in  spite  of  good  resolutions,  my  strength  will  fail 
me,  when  I  find  myself  again  in  that  M'orld,  which  hencel'orth  must  be 
to  me  a  cold  and  cheerless  desert." 

"  But  the  honest  artisans,  who  wait  to  bless  you,  will  people  that 
world  for  vou." 

"  Yes,  brother,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  bitterly;  "but,  of  old,  to  the  sweet 
:'eeling  of  doing  good  were  unitt'dthe  two  affections  of  my  life.  They 
are  pone,  and  have  left  an  immense  void  in  my  heart.  I  reckoned  on 
religion  to  supply  their  place.  But,  alas!  to  supply  what  caused  me 
■uch  d(^ep  regret,  they  only  nouristied  my  soul  with  the  desolation  of  my 
own  despair.  They  told  uie  that  the  more  I  suffered  the  more  I  should 
deserve  the  favor  of  Heaven." 

"  Be  sure  they  deceived  you,  brother.  It  is  liappiness,  and  not  misery, 
which,  in  tlie  cy<'s  of  God,  is  the  true  end  of  existence.  He  desires  to  89« 
man  hupi>y,  bi'cause  he  would  h:ive  him  just  and  good.'' 

"  Oil,  if  I  had  heard  .«oo!ier  the.se  words  of  hope!"  resumed  Mr.  Hardy: 
"  my  wounds  might  havt;  been  healed,  instead  of  becoming  incurabh;.  I 
should  have  set  myself  .sooner  to  the  work  you  recommend;  I  should 
have  found  in  it  consolation,  perhaps  oblivion;  whilst  now — oh,  it  is  hor 
i^ble.  t,o  confess  it— grief  has  become  so  fainiliur,  so  habitual  to  me,  that 
metliinks  it  must  paralyze  my  whole  life.'" 

Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  relapse  into  despondency,  Mr.  Hardy 
ft^\ed  in  a  heart-rending  voice,  whilst  h«  burled  his  face  in  his  hands) 
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"  Oh!  torgriye — forgive  my  weakness.  If  you  knew  tne  vondittcm  of  a 
poor  creature,  who  lived  only  by  his  aflfections,  and  has  lost  all  at  oncel 
Docs  he  not  seek  on  all  sides  to  cling  to  some  refuge,  and  are  not  his 
hesitations,  his  f«ars,  his  impotence,  more  worthy  of  compassion  than 
of  disdain?"' 

There  was  something-  so  touching  in  the  humility  of  this  avowal  that 
Gabriel  was  moved  bv  it  to  tears. 

In  these  morbid  fits  of  dejection,  the  young  missionary  recognized 
with  alarm  the  terrible  effect  of  the  maneuvers  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
so  skilled  to  envenom  and  make  mortal  the  wounds  of  tender  and  deli- 
cate souls  (which  they  desire  to  isolate  and  lead  to  their  own  purposes), 
by  insinuating,  drop  "by  drop,  the  fatal  poison  of  the  most  deplorable 
maxims. 

Knowing,  also,  that  the  abyss  of  despair  has  a  kind  of  dizzy  attraction 
to  those  who  stand  on  its  brink,  these  priests  dig  and  enlarge  the  gulf 
around  the  feet  of  their  victim,  till,  drawn  by  a  strange  fascination,  his 
eye  wanders  incessantly  down  the  precipice,  and  he  at  length  plunges 
m,  leaving  to  them  the  spoils  of  his  ruin. 

in  vain  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  are  burning 
above  him — in  vain  he  feels  that  he  might  be  saved  were  he  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  Heaven.  He  may  steal  a  sidelong  glance  at  those  glories;  but  the 
infernal  spell  is  upon  him,  iind  he  returns  to  gaze  on  the  yawning  gulf 
below. 

Thus  it  was  vrith  Mr.  Hardy.  Gabriel  understood  all  the  danger  of 
this  unfortunate  man's  position,  and,  collecting  his  utmost  strength  to 
cdme  to  his  assistance,  exclaimed: 

"  Who  talks  of  compassion  or  disdain,  brother?  Is  there  anything 
mor.e  sacred  in  the  world,  in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and  man,  than  a  soul 
which  aspires  to  faith  as  a  refuge  from  the  tempest  of  the  parssions? 
Be  comforted,  my  brother,  your  wounds  are  not  incurable.  Once  out  of 
this  house,  believe  me,  the  cure  will  be  rapid." 

"  Alas!  how  can  I  hope  it?" 

'•  Believe  me,  brother,  the  cure  will  commence  when  your  past  griefs, 
instead  of  awakening  thoughts  of  despair,  shall  impart  sweet  consola- 
tions." 

"  Such  thoughts  give  sweet  consolations!"  cried  '^Ir.  Hardy,  hardly 
able  to  believe  what  he  heard. 

"Yes,"  replied  Gabriel,  smiling  with  angelic  goodness,  "for  there  is 
much  sweetness,  there  is  great  consol^ion,  in  pity  and  forgiveness. 
Tell  me,  brother!  did  the  sight  of  those  who  had  betrayed  him  ever 
inspire  the  Saviour  with  thoughts  of  hatred,  despair,  or  vengeance?  Ko, 
no;  he  found  in  his  heart  only  words  of  gentleness  and  pardon;  he 
smiled  through  his  tears  with  ineffable  mercy,  and  then  prayed  for  his 
enemies.  Well,  instead  of  suffering  so  bitterly  from  the  treachery  of  a 
friend— pity  him,  brother — pray  for  him — for,  of  the  two,  you  are  not 
the  most  miserdble.  Has  this  faithless  friend  lost  no  treasure  in  your 
generous  friendship?  Who  tells  you  that  he  does  not  repent  and  suffer? 
Alas!  it  is  true,  tliat  if  you  always  think  of  the  evil  occasioned  by  this 
treachery,  your  heart  "will  break  in  the  pangs  of  incurable  despair; 
but  think  rather  of  the  beauty  of  forgiveness,  of  the  sweetness  of  prayer, 
and  your  heart  will  be  lightened,  and  your  soul  happj',  for  it  will  be 
almost  divine!" 

To  open  suddenly  to  this  generous,  delicate,  and  loving  nature,  the 
adorable  and  infinite  ways  of  pardon  and  prayer,  was  to  satisfj'  all  its 
instincts,  and  save  it  from  destruction.  Whilst  to  chain  it  down  to  a 
dark  and  barren  de.spyiidency,  was  really  to  kill  it,  according  to  the 
hopes  of  the  reverend  fathers. 

Mr.  Hardy  remained  a  moment  as  if  dazzled  by  the  view  of  the  radi- 
ant horizon,  which  for  the  second  time  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
©TangeUcsl  words  of  GabrieL 
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Then,  his  heait  palpitating  with  contending  emotiotis,  he  exclainieA 
"Oh,  my  brother!  what  sacred  power  dwells  in  j'our  words!  How  ca^ 
you  thiLj  cuange  the  bitter  to  the  sweet?  Peace  seems  to  return  to  my 
soul,  as  I  thiii*c  of  pardon  and  prayer — of  prayer,  which  is  so  full  of  lova 
and  hope!'' 

"  Oh!  you  will  see,"  resumed  Gabriel,  with  enthusiasm,  "you  will  see 
what  sweet  joys  await  you.  To  pray  for  what  we  love  or  have  loved — to 
take  Heaven  into  the  partnership  of  our  affections — and  then,  why  should 
the  memory  of  this  woman,  whose  love  was  so  precious  to  you,  be  pam- 
ful  to  your  mind?  Ah,  brother!  it  is  for  you  to  purify  that  affection  by 
prayer — so  that  the  human  love  may  be  succeeded  by  the  divine — the 
chaste  love  of  a  brother  for  his  sister  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  this  woman 
has  been  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  how  sweet  to  pray  for  her!  What  In- 
effable joy  to  speak  of  her  every  day  to  the  all-merciful  Father,  who  will 
pardon  her  in  compliance  with  your  prayers — for  he  sees  the  bottom  ot 
the  heart,  and  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  fall !  Did  not  the  Saviour  inter- 
cede for  Mary  Magdalen,  and  for  the  woman  taken  in  adultery?  He  did 
not  repulse  unfortunate  creatures,  he  did  not  curse  them;  he  pitied,  and 
prayed  for  them,  because  they  fiad  loved  much.^^ 

"Oh!  I  understand  you,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy;  "prayer  also  is  lov^— 
prayer  is  pardon,  instead  of  curses — hope,  instead  of  despair.  It  lias 
tears  which  fall  upon  the  heart  like  refreshing  dew,  instead  of  the  tears 
which  burn.  Yes,  I  understand  you — for  you  do  not  tell  me  that  to  suffer 
fe  to  pray.  No,  I  feel  the  truth  of  your  words,  that  there  is  hope  and 
pardon  in  prayer.  Thanks  to  you,  I  shall  now  return  to  the  world  with- 
out dread."  « 

^.^nd,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Mr,  Hardy  extended  his  arms  to  GabrieL 
and  exclaimed:  "Ah,  my  brother!  you  save  my  life  for  the  second  timel'' 

And  those  two  good  and  noble  beings  threw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Rodin  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  had,  we  know,  been  present  at  this  scene, 
though  invisible.  Listening  witli  the  deepest  attention,  Rodin  had  not 
lost  a  single  word  of  the  conversation. 

At  the  moment  when  Gabriel  and  Mr.  Hardy  embraced,  Rodin  sud- 
denly withdrew  his  reptile-eye  from  the  hole,  through  which  he  had  been 
looking. 

The  countenance  of  the  Jesuit  wore  an  expression  of  diabolical  joy 
and  triumph.  Father  d'Aigrigpy,  on  the  contrary,  whom  the  conclusion 
of  this  scene  had  filled  with  consternation,  could  not  at  all  understand 
the  jubilant  air  of  his  companion,  and  looked  at  him  with  extreme 
astonishment. 

"  1  have  the  hinge  P''  said  Rodin  abruptly,  in  his  sharp,  quick  tone. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  amazement. 

"  Is  there  a  traveling-carriage  here?"  asked  Rodin,  without  answering 
the  reverend  father. 

The  latter  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and  repeated  mechanically:  "A  trav- 
eling-carriage?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Rodin,  with  impatience;  "do  I  talk  Hebrew?  la 
there  a  traveling-carriage  here?    Is  that  plain?" 

"  Certainly — I  have  iiiine,"  said  the  reveeend  father. 

"  Then  send  for  post-horses  directlyl" 

"  What  for?" 

"  To  remove  Mr.  Hardy." 

"  Remove  Mr.  Hardy!"  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  believing  that 
Rodin  must  have  lost  his  senses. 

"  Yps,"  replied  the  latter;  "  you  will  take  him  this  evening  to  Saint- 
Hercin." 

"  To  that  mournful  solitadel"  criyd  Father  d'Aigrigny^  thinking  hinaf 
#elX  io  a  dream. 
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'•Tc5,  yes,"  answered  Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"Rcni(>ve  .Mr.  llardj'! — now — Avhen  Gabriel " 

"Before  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Hardy  will  beg  me  on  his  knees  to  remove 
him  from  Paris,  to  a  desert,  or  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  And  Gabriel?" 

"  Have  they  not  just  brought  me  the  letter  from  the  archbishop's?" 

"  But  you  said  it  was  too  late." 

"  I  had  not  then  the  hinge — now  I  have  it,"  answered  Rodin,  in  his  shai*r 
voice. 

So  saying,  the  two  reverend  fathers  hastily  quitted  their  mysterioiU 
hiding-place. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ANOTHER   VISIT. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  with  what  dignified  reserv* 
Gabriel  had  conflned  himself  to  the  most  generous  means  of  rescuing  Mf: 
Hardy  from  the  deadly  influence  of  the  reverend  fathers.  It  was  repus^ 
nant  to  the  great  soul  of  the  young  missionary  to  descend  to  a  revelation 
of  the  odious  plots  of  these  priests.  He  would  only  have  taken  thf" 
extreme  course,  had  his  powerful  and  sympathetic  words  have  failed  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  blindness  of  Jlr.  Hardy. 

''Labor,  prayer,  and  pardon!"  repeated  the  latter  with  delight,  after 
he  had  strained  Gabriel  to  his  breast.  "  With  these  three  words  you  have 
restored  me  to  life  and  hope." 

He  had  hardl.y  spoken,  when  the  door  opened;  a  .servant  entered  in 
silence,  aelivered  a  large  packet  to  the  young  priest,  and  then  withdrew. 

Somewhat  astonished,  Gabriel  took  the  packet,  and  looked  at  it,  first 
mechanically;  then  perceiving  a  particular  stamp  in  one  of  the  corners, 
he  opened  it  hastily,  and  drew  out  a  large  paper  folded  like  an  official 
dispatch,  and  with  a  red  seal  hanging  from  it. 

"  Good  Heaven!"  cried  Gabriel,  involuntarily,  in  a  tone  of  painful 
emotion. 

Then,  addressing  Mr.  Hardy,  he  added:  "Tour  pardon,  sir." 

"  What  is  it,  then?  Have  you  received  some  bad  news?"  said  Mr. 
Hardy,  with  interest. 

"Yes,  very  bad,"  replied  Gabriel,  dejectedly.  Then,  he  added,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself:  "  So — that  was  the  reason  of  their  sending  for  me 
to  Paris.  And  they  have  not  even  deigned  to  hear  me,  but  have  struck 
the  blow,  without  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  defending  myself." 

After  another  silence,  he  said  with  a  sigh  of  profound  resignation: 
"No  matter.    I  ought  to  obey,  and  I  will  obey.    My  vows  oblige  me  to  it." 

Mr.  Hardy  looked  at  tlie  young  priest  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
nneasiness,  and  stiid  to  him  affectionately:  "Though  my  friendship  and 
gratitude  are  of  very  recent  date,  can  I  not  be  of  some  service  to  you?  I 
owe  you  so  much,  that  I  sliould  be  happy  to  discharge  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  my  debt." 

"  You  will  have  done  much  for  me,  brother,  in  leaving  me  a  sweet  ro- 
membrance  of  this  day.  You  will  render  more  easy  my  resignation  to 
a  great  misfortune!" 

"  You  have  suffered  a  great  misfortune?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  anxiously. 

"  Or  rather,  a  painful  surprise,"  said  Gabriel.  And,  turning  away  his 
head,  he  dried  a  tear  that  was  stealing  down  his  cheek,  and  resumed: 
"  But,  by  appealing  to  a  good  and  just  God,  I  shall  not  want  for  conso- 
lation. I  feel  it  already,  since  I  leave  you  entering  on  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous cotirse.    Adieu,  my  brother;  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

"  You  leave  me  then?" 

"  1  must  do  so.  First,  I  have  to  learn  how  this  letter  came  hither; 
then,  1  must  obey  instantly  the  order  contained  in  it.  Aly  dear  Agricola 
will  come  to  receive  your  commands;  he  will  tell  me  your  resojatloij,  ftn^ 
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•where  you  have  fixed  your  residence.    When  you  wish,  I  will  come  to 
you." 

Mr.  Hardy  refrained,  from  delicacy,  from  inquiring  further  into  th« 
cause  of  Gabriel's  sorrow,  and  said  to  him:  "  You  aslc  me  when  I  wisk 
you  to  come  to  me?    Oh,  to-morrow! — for  T  leave  this  house  to-day." 

"  Well  then,  we  meet  to-morrow,  brother,"  said  Gabriel,  pressing  Mr. 
Hardy's  hand. 
I      The  latter,  by  an  involuntary,  and  perhaps  instinctive  impulse,  held 
Gabriel's  hand  in  his  own,  as  if  he  feared  to  release  it,  or  to  let  him  de- 
part. 

The  youns:  priest  looked  with  surprise  at  Mr.  Hardy,  who  said  to  hira 
with  a  gentle  smile,  as  he  at  length  relaxed  his  hold:  "  Forgive  me, 
brother;  but  you  see  that,  thanks  to  all  I  have  suffered,  I  have  become 
almost  like  a  child,  that  is  afraid  to  be  left  alone." 

"  And  I  feel  quite  easj-  about  you:  I  leave  you  with  consoling  thoughts, 
with  hopes  that  will  soon  ue  certainties.  They  will  suffice  to  occupy 
your  solitude  till  the  arrival  of  my  good  Agricola,  who  cannot  now  bo 
long.     Once  more,  my  brothei',  adieu  till  to-morrow!" 

"Adieu  till  to-morrow,  ray  dear  deliverer.  Oh!  do  not  fail  to  come, 
for  I  shall  need  your  kind  assistance,  to  take  my  first  walk  in  the  opea 
air — I,  who  have  been  so  long  plunged  in  darkness." 

"  Till  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Gabriel,  "  courage,  hope,  prayer!" 

"Courage — hope— prayer!"  said  Mr.  Hardy.  "With  those  words  one 
Is  very  strong." 

Mr.  Hardy  was  left  alone.  It  was  strange,  but  the  same  sort  of  invol- 
untary fear,  which  he  had  felt  the  moment  Gabriel  prepared  to  depart, 
now  returned  under  another  form.  The  instant  he  was  alone,  he  fancied 
that  some  dark  and  fatal  shadow  had  replaced  the  pure,  mild  light,  which 
attended  the  presence  of  Gabriel. 

This  kind  of  reaction  was  explicable  enough,  after  a  day  ot  such 
various  emotions,  particularly  if  we  take  into  consideration,  the  state 
of  weakness,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  which  Mr.  Hardy  had  been 
reduced. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  Gabriel's  departure, 
when  the  servant  appointed  to  wait  on  this  boarder  of  the  reverend 
fathers,  entfred  and  delivered  to  him  a  letter. 

"  From  whom  is  tins  letter?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  From  a  boarder  in  the  house,  sir,"  answered"  the  servant,  bowing. 

This  man  had  a  crafty  and  hypocritical  face;  he  wore  his  hair  combed 
over  his  forehead,  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  always  cast  down  his  eyes^ 
Waiting  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hardy,  he  joined  his  hands,  and  began  to 
twirl  his  tliumbs. 

Mr.  Hardy  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows: 

"SiK, — I  have  only  just  heard,  by  mere  chance,  that  you  also  inhabit 
fhis  respectai)Ie  house;  a  long  illness,  and  the  retirement  in  which  I  live, 
^ill  explain  my  ignorance  of  your  being  so  near.  Though  we  have  only 
met  once,  sir,  the  circumstance  which  led  to  that  meeting  was  of  so  seri- 
ous a  nature,  tliat  I  cannot  think  you  have  forgotten  it." 

Mr.  Hanly  started,  and  tasked  his  memory  for  an  explanation;  but, 
not  finding  anything  to  put  him  on  the  right  irack,  he  contuuied  to  read; 

"  This  circumstance  excited  in  me  a  feeling  of  such  deep  and  respect- 
ful sympathy  for  you,  sir,  that  I  caimol  resist  my  anxious  desire  to  wait 
upon  you,  partii'ularly  as  I  learn  that  yon  intend  leaving  this  house  to- 
day— a  piece  of  informalioti  I  have  just  derived  from  the  excellent  and 
worthy  Abbe  Gabriel,  one  of  the  men  1  most  love,  and  esteem,  and 
reverence. 

"  May  I  venture  to  hope,  sir,  that  just  at  the  moment  of  quitting  our 
common  retreat  to  return  to  the  world,  yon  will  deign  to  receive  favor- 
ably Mie  rermest,  however  indiscreet,  of  a  poor  old  man,  whoso  life  will 
tjcnoeforth  be  tw^sed  in  stilitude,  (iud  who  catjpot  tbeief(M«  Jiove  way  . 
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prospect  of  meeting  you  in  tliat  vortes  of  society  which  he  has  fl.ban- 
doned  forever? 

'''  VVaiting  the  honor  of  your  answer,  I  beg  yon  to  accept,  sir,  the  as- 
surance of  the  sentiments  of  high  esteem,  with  whicli  I  remain, 
"Sir,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

"  Your  very  humble  aud  obedient  servant, 

"EODIN." 

'    After  reading  this  letter  and  the  signature  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Hardy  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  deep  thought  without  being  able  to  rocolleci 
the  name  of  Rodin,  or  to  what  serious  circurastauce  he  alluded. 
,     After  a  silence  of  some  duration  he  said  to  the  servant:  *'  Mr.  Rodin 
'gave  you  this  letter?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  who  is  Mr.  Rodin?" 

"A  good  old  gentleman,  who  is  just  recovering  from  a  long  illness 
that  almost  carried  him  off.  For  some  days  he  has  been  getting  bet- 
ter, but  he  is  still  so  weak  and  melancholy  that  it  raalies  one  sad  to  see 
him.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  there  is  not  a  better  and  more  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  iiouse — unless  it  be  you,  sir,"  added  the  servant,  bow- 
ing with  an  air  of  flattering  respect. 

"Mr.  Rodin?"  said  Mr.  Hardj-,  thouglitfully.  "It;s  singular  that  I 
should  not  remember  the  name  nor  the  circumstance  connected 
-with  it." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  answer,  sir,"  resumed  the  servant,  "  I  will 
take  it  to  Mr.  Rodin.    He  is  now  with  Father  d'Aigrigny,  to  whom  he  is 
bidding  farewell." 
"Farewell?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  post-horses  have  just  come." 
"  Post-horses  for  whom?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy. 
"  For  Father  d'Aigrigny,  sir." 

"  He  is  going  on  a  journey  then?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  some  surprise. 
"Oh!  he  will  not,  I  think,  be  long  absent,"  said  the  servant,  with  a 
confidential  air,  "tor  the  reverend  father  takes  no  one  with  him,  and  but 
very  light  luggage.     No  doubt,  the  reverend  father  will  come  to  say  fare- 
well to  vou,  sir,  before  he  starts.    But  what  answer  shall  I  give  to  Mr. 
Rodin?" 
i      The  letter  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  jnst  received,  was  couched  in  such  polite 
I  terms — it  spoke  of  Gabriel  with  .so  much  respect — that  >Ir.  Hardy,  urged 
I  moreover  by  a  natural. curiosity,  and  seeing  no  motive  to  refuse  this  in- 
f  terview  before  quitting  the  house,  said  to  the  servant:  "  Please  tell  Mr. 
I  Rodin  that,  if  he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  come  to  me,  I  shall  be 
s  glad  to  see  him." 

I      "I  will  let  him  know  immediately,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  bowing 
I  a£  he  left  the  room.  I 

I  n  neu  c.rone,  Mr.  Hardy,  whilst  thinking  to  himself  who  this  T.Ir.  Rodin  ' 
^  3ould  be,  began  to  make  some  slight  preparations  for  his  departure,  iu: 
}  nothing  in  the  world,  would  he  have  passed  another  night  in  this  housr;; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  up  liis  courage,  he  recalled  every  instant  the  mild, 
:  evangelical  language  of  Gabriel,  just  as  the  faithful  recite  certain  lita 
j  nies  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  temptation. 

f      The  servant  soon  returned,  aud  said  to  Mr.  Hardy:  "Mr.  Rodin  4a^J 
iere,  .sir."  ^ 

>       "  Beg  him  to  walk  in." 

'       Rodin  entered,  clad  in  his  long,  black  dressing-gown,  and  with  his  old 
•ilk  cap  in  liis  hand.     The  servant  then  withdrew. 

The  day  was  just  closing.  Mr.  Hardy  rose  to  meet  Rodin,  whose 
features  he  did  not  at  first  distinguish.  But,  as  the  revel-end  father 
approached  the  window,  Mr.  Hardy  looked  narrowly  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  uttered  an  exclamation,  wrung  from"  him  by  surof Lse  ftr.f? 
paJaftU  renjewbraacei 
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rJnl,  recovering  bimself  from  this  first  movement,  Mr.  Hardy  said  S9 
tlie-Tesuit,  in  an  agitated  voice:  "  You  here,  sir?  Ah,  you  are  right!  It 
was  indeed  a  very  seriOus  circumstance  that  first  brought  us  together." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  uir!"  said  Rodin,  in  a  kindly  and  unctuous  tone;  "  I  was 
sure  you  would  not  have  forgotten  rae," 
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PRATER. 

It  YTill  doubtless  be  teifiembered  that  Rodin  had  gone  (although  a 
stranger  to  Mr.  Hardy)  to  visit  him  at  his  factory,  and  inform  him  of  th« 
shameful  treachery  of  Mr.  de  Blessac— a  dreadful  blow,  which  had  onlr 
preceded  by  a  fewmoments  a  second  no  less  horrible  mi.sfortune,  for  it 
was  in  the  presence  of  Rodin,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  learned  the  unexpect- 
ed departure  of  thfe  woman  he  adored.  After  the  scenes  last  described, 
we  may  judge  how  painful  to  him  must  have  been  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Rodin.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  salutary  influence  of  Gabriel's  coun- 
sels, he  recovered  himself  by  degrees,  and  the  contraction  of  his  features 
being  succeeded  by  a  melancholy  calm,  he  said  to  Rodin: 

"  I  did  not  indeed  expect,  sir,  to  meet  you  in  this  house." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  .com* 
hither,  probably  to  end  my  days  beneath  this  roof,  when  I  went,  without 
being  acquainted  with  you,  but  only  as  one  honest  man  should  serve  an- 
other, to  unveil  to  you  a  great  infamy." 

"Indeed,  sii-,  you  then  rendered  mc  a  true  service;  perhaps,  in  that 
painful  moment,"  I  did  not  fully  express  my  gratitude;  for  at  the  same 
moment,  in  which  you  revealed  to  me  the  treachery  of  Mr.  de  Blessac, 
1 " 

"You  were  overwhelmed  by  another  piece  of  painftil  intelligence," 
said  Rodin,  interrupting  Mr.  Hardy;  "I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden 
arrival  of  that  poor  woman,  who,  pale  and  affrighted,  and  without  con- 
sidering my  presence,  came  to  inform  you  that  a  person,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  you,  had  quitted  Paris  abruptly." 

"Yes,  sir:  and,  without  stopping  to  thank  you,  I  set  out  immediately," 
answered  Mr.  Hardj',  with  a  mournful  air. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  sflenoe,  "that 
there  are  sometimes  A'ery  strange  coincidences?" 

"  To  what  d6  you  allude,  sir?" 

"  Whilst  I  >i-ent  to  inform  you  that  you  were  betrayed  in  so  infamoua 
a  manner — I  was  myself " 

Rodin  paused,  as  if  unable  to  control  his  de«p  emotion,  and  his  coun- 
tenance wore  the  expression  of  s.ijcl;  overpowering  grief,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
«aid  to  him  with  interest:         •••    .  u  •,'.••'>- 1;  ^ 

"  What  ails  you,  sir?" 

"Forgive  me,"  replied  Rodin,"\frini  a  bitter  smile.  "Thanks  to  the 
gho.stly  counsels  of  the  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel,  I  have  attained  to  some 
sort  of  r<!.signation.  Still  there  are  certain  memories,  which  aflfcct  me 
with  the  most  acute  pain.  I  tf)ld  you,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a  firmer  voice, 
"  or  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  the  very  day  after  tliat  on  which  1  in- 
formed you  of  the  treachery  practiced  against  you,  I  was  myself  the 
victim  of  a  frightful  di'coj)tion.  An  adopted  son — a  poor  unfortunate 
child,  whom  I  liad  brought  np "  lie  paused  again,  drew  his  trem- 
bling hand  over  his  eyes,  and  added:  "Pardon  me,  .sir,  for  speaking  of 
matters  whicli  must  be  iT)d!fFerent  to  you.  Excuse  the  indiscreet  sorrow 
of  a  poor,  broken-hearted,  old  man!" 

"  I  have  suffered  too  much  myself,  sir,  to  be  indifferent  to  any  kind  of 
sorrow,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy.  "  Besides,  j'ou  are  no  stranger  to  me — for 
you  did  nie  a  real  service— and  we  both  agree  in  our  veneration  for  the 
same  yountr  i)rie.st." 

'*TUc  .M^l"'  Gal»nell"  cried  Rodin,  interriiptinp  Mr.  Hardy;  "ah,  3iCl 
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t>e  is  my  deliverer,  tb}'  benefactor.  If  you  knew  all  his  care  and  devotion, 
during  my  long  illness  caused  by  intense  grief — if  you  knew  the  ineffabl* 
sweetness  of  his  counsels " 

"  I  know  them,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy;  "  oh,  yes!  I  know  how  salutary 
Is  their  influence." 

"In  his  mouth,  sir,  the4)recepts  of  religion  are  full  of  mildness,"  ^e^ 
turned  Rodin,  with  exciteinont.  "  Do  they  not  heal  and  console?  do 
they  not  make  us  love  and  hope,  instead  of  tear  and  tremble?" 

"  Alas,  sir!  in  this  very  bouse,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  "I  have  been  able  to 
make  the  comparison." 

"I  was  lucky  enough,"  said  Rodin,  "to  have  the  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel 
At  once  for  my  confessor,  or  rather  iiiy  coulidant." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  "  lor  he  prefers  confidence  to  confession." 

"How  well  you  know  him!"  said  Kodin,  in  a  tone  of  the  utinost  sim- 
plicity. Then  he  resumed:  "  He  is  not  a  man,  but  an  apgcl.  His  words 
would  convert  the  most  hardened  sinner.  Without  being  exactly  im- 
pious, I  had  myself  lived  in  the  profession  of  what  is  called  natural 
religion;  but  the  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel  has,  l)y  degrees,  fixed  my  waver- 
ing belief,  giveu  it  body  a;nd  soul,  and,  in  fact,  endowed  ine  with 
faith." 

"  Ah !  he  is  a  truly  Christian  priest — a  priest  of  love  and  pai-don !"  cried 
Mr.  Hardy. 

"What  you,  say  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  Rodin;  "  for  I  came  here 
almost  mad  with  grief,  thinking  only  of  the  unhappy  boy  who'  had  re- 
paid my  paternal  goodness  with  the  most  monstrous  ingratitudi.*,  and 
sometimes  I  yielded  to  violent  bursts  of  despair,  and  sometimes  sank 
into  a  state  of  mournful  dejection,  cold  as  the  grave  itself.  But,  sud- 
denly, the  Abbe  Gabriel  appeared,  and  the  darkness  tied  before  the 
dawning  of  a  new  day." 

"  You  were  right,  sir;  there  are  strange  coiijcidences,"  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
yielding  more  and  more  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  sympathy  pro- 
duced by  the  resemblance  of  his  real  position  to  the  pretended  one  of 
Rodin.  "And  to  speak  frankly,"  he  added,  "Iain  very  glad  to  have 
seen  you  before  quitting  this  house.  Were  I  capable  of  falling  back  into 
fits  of  cowardly  weakness,  your  example  alone  woidd  prevent  me.  Since 
I  listen ,to  you,  I  feel  myself  stronger  in  the  noble  path  which  the  angelic 
Abbe  Gabriel  has  opened  before  me,  ad  you  so  well  express  it." 

"The  poor  old  man  will  not  then  regret  having  listened  to  the  first 
impulse  of  his  heart,  which  urged  him  to  come  to  you,"  said  Rodin, 
"With  a  touching  expression.  "  You  will  sometimes  remember  me  iii 
that  world  to  which  you  are  returning?" 

•Be  sure  of  it,  sir;  but  allow  me  to  ask  one  question:  You  remain, 
lyou  say,  in  this  house?"  ' 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?  There  reigns  here  a  calm  repose,  and 
one  is  not  disturbed  in  one's  prayers,  "said  Rodin  iri  a  very  gentle  tone, 
'You  see,  I  have  suffered  so  much — the  conduct  of  that  unhappy  youth 
was  so  horrible — he  plunged  into  such  shocking  excesses — that  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  must  be  kindled  against  him.  Now  I  am  Very  old,  and  it  is 
only  by  passing  the  few  days  that  are  left  me  in  fervent  prayer,  that  I 
can  hope  to  disarm  the  just  anger  of  the  Lord.  Oh!  prayer— prayer! 
It  is  the  Abbe  Gabriel  who  revealed  to  me  all  its  power  and  sweetness— 
and  therewith  the  formidable  duties  it  imposes." 

"  Its  duties  are  indeed  great  and  sacred,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a 
pensive  air.' ,  _'•'../■■,.,.. 

"  Do  you  know  the  life  of  Rancey?"  said  Rodin,  abruptly,  as.  he  darted 
a  peculiar  glance  at  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  The  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Lsx  Trappe?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  surprised 
at  Rodin's  question.  "  I  reniember  hearing  a  very  Tagtte  account,  some 
time  ago;  of  the  motives  of  his  conversion."  '       "    ',''     ' 

"  There  is  not,  you  see,  a  more  striking  exathple  of  the  p*^er  of 
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prayer,  auJ  oi  .cut;  state  of  almost  divine  ecstasy,  to  which  it  may  lej.:.  d 
religious  soul.  Tii  h  !ew  wotds,  I  will  relate  to  you  this  instructive  and 
tragic  history.,  Mr.  de  K^i^cey — but  I  ]beg  yoilr  pardon;  I  fear  I  am  tres* 
passing  on  your  time." 

"  Ko,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  hastily;  "you  cannot  think  how  inter- 
ested I  am  in  what  you  tell  me.  My  intervie\^  with  the  Abbe  Gabriel  was 
abruptly  broken  off,  and,  in  listening  to  yon,  I  fancy  that  I  hear  the 
•£qr,tln^r  development  of  his  views.     Goon,  I  conjure  you." 

'■•  With  all  my  heart.  I  only  wish  that  the  instmction,  which,  thanka 
ioour  angelic  priest.  I  derived  from  the  storj'  of  Mr.  de  Rancey,  might 
be  as  profitable  to  you  as  it  was  to  me." 

"  This  then  also  came  from  the  Abbe  Gabriel?" 

"  He  related  to  me  this.kind  of  parable  in  support  of  his  exhortations," 
replied  Rodin.  "  Ah,  sir!  do  I  not  owe  to  the  consoling  words  of  that 
young  priest  all  that  has  strengthened  and  revived  my  poor  old  broken 
heart?" 

•■•  Then  I  shall  Jisten  to  you  with  a  double  interest." 

"  Mr.  de  Ranc'^-  was  a  man  of  the  world,"  resumed  Rodin,  as  he  looked 
attentively  at  Mr.  Hardy;  "a  cavalier — young,  ardent,  handsome.  He 
loved  a  young  girl  of  high  rank.  I  cannot  tell  what  impediments  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  union.  But  this  love,  thougb  successful,  w^s  kept 
secret,  and  every  evening  Mr.  De  Rancey  visited  his  mistress,  by  means 
of  a  private  staircase.  It  was,  they  say,  one  of  those  passionate  loves, 
which  men  feel  but  oiice  in  their  lives.  The  mystery,  even  the  sacriflce 
made  by  the  unfortunate  girl,  who  forgot  every  diity,  seemed  to  give 
new  charms  to  this  guilty  passion.  In  the  silence  and  darkness  of  se- 
crecy, these  two  lovers  passed  two  years  of  voluj)tuous  delirium,  which 
amounted  almost  to  ecstasy." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Hardy  started.  For  the  first  time  of  late,  his  brow 
was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush;  his  heart  throbbed  violently;  lie  remem- 
bered that  he.  too.  had  once  known  the  ardent  intoxication  of  a  guilty 
and  mysterious  love. 

Though  the  day  was  closing  rapidly,  Rodin  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  perceived  the  impression  lie  had  made.  "Sometimes," 
he  continued,  '"thinking  of  tlie  dangers  to  which  his  mistress  was  ex- 
posed, if  their  connection  should  be  discovered,  Mr.  de  Rancey  wished 
M  sever  these  delicious  ties;  but  the  young  girl,  beside  herself  with  pas- 
sion, threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  loyer,  and  threatened  him,  in  the 
language  of  intense  excitement,  to  reveal  and  to  brave  all,  if  he  thought 
oi  leaving  her.  Too  week  and  loving  to  resist  the  prayers  of  his  mistress, 
Mr.  de  Rancey  again  and  again  yielded,  and  they  both  gave  then^selves 
up  to  a  torrent  of  delight,  which  carried  them  along,  forgetful  of  earth 
and  heaven!" 

Mr.  Hardy  listened  to  Rodin  with  feverish  and  devouring  aviditj'.  The 
{>erseverance  of  the  Jesuit,  in  painting;  with  these  almost  sensual  colore, 
an  ardent  and  secret  love,  revived  in  the  soul  of  Mr.  Hardy  burning 
memories,  which  till  now  had  been  drowned  in  tears.  To  the  beneficent 
calm  produced  by  the  mild  langua.'je  of  Gabriel  had  succeeded  a  painful 
agitation,  whicli,  mingled  with  the  nuiitiun  of  the  shocks  received  that 
day,  began  to  throw  the  mind  inio  a  sti'auge  state  of  confusion. 
Rodin,  liaving  s(j  far  succeeded  in  his  ohjiu't,  continued  as  follows: 
"  A  fatal  day  came  at  last.  Mr.  de  Hanci-y,  obliged  to  go  to  the  wars, 
quitted  tlie  yoiing  girl;  but  after  a  siif;'-t  campaign  ho  returned,  more  in 
lovo  than  ever.  He  had  written  privat'  ly,  to  say  that  he  would  arrive 
almost  immcdiat((ly  after  his  letter.  He  came  accordingly.  It  was 
night.  He  a.scendcd,  as  usual,  the  private  .staircase  which  led  to  the 
chumber  of  his  mistress;  he  entered  the  room,  his  heart  beating  with 
love  and  hone.     His  mistress  had  died  that  morning!" 

*•  Ahl"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  covering  iiis  lace  with  his  hands,  in  terror. 
"ttMWtw  dead,"  reauraed  Rodin.    Two  wax'candleb  were  burning 
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beside  the  funeral  couch.  Mr.  de  Rancey  could  not,  would  not  believe 
tliat  «he  WHS  dead.  He  threw  hlrnsc^lf  on  his  icnees  by  the  corpse.  In  hia 
delirium  he  seized  that  fair,  beloved  head  to  cover  it  with  l<is.ses.  The 
head  separated  from  the  Dody,  and  remained  in  his  hands!  Yes,"  re.- 
unmed  Kodin,  as  Mr.  Hardy  drew  back,  pale  and  mute  with  terror,  "yes, 
the  young  girl  had  fallen  a  victim  to  so  swift  and  extraordinary  a 
disease  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  receive  the  last  sacra.ments.  After 
h<T  death  the  doctors,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  cau^se  of  this  un- 
known malady,  had  begun  to  dissect  that  fair  form " 

As  Rodin  reached  this  part  of  his  narrative  the  night  was  almost; 
come.  A  sort  of  doubtful  twilight  alone  reigned  in  this  silent  chamber, 
in  cbe  midst  of  which  appeared  the  pale  and  ghastly  form  of  Rodin,  clad 
•in  his  long  black  gown,  whilst  his  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  with  diabolical 
fire. 

Mr.  Hardy,  overcome  by  the  violent  emotions  occasioned  by  this  story, 
in  which  thoughts  of  death  and  voluptuousness,  love  and  horror,  were 
so  strangely  mingled,  remained  fixed  and  motionless,  waiting  for  the 
words  of  Rodin,  with  a  combination  of  curiosity,  anguish  and  alarm.  , 

"  And  Mr.  de  Rancey?"  said  he  at  last,  in  an  agitated  voice,  whilst  ha 
wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow. 

"  After  two  days  of  furious  delirium,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  he  renounced 
the  world,  and  sliut  himself  up  in  impenetrable  solitude.  The  first  pe- 
riod of  his  retreat  was  frightful;  in  his  despair  he  uttered  loud  cries  of 
grief  and  rage,  that  were  audible  at  some  distance.  Twice  he  attempted 
suicide  to  escape  from  the  terrible  visions." 

"He  bad.  then  visions?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  an  increased  agony  of 
curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  he  had  fearful  visions.  He 
saw  the  young  girl,  who  for  his  sake  had  died  in  mortal  sin,  plunged  in 
the  midst  of  the  evei'lasting  flames  of  hell!  On  tliat  fair  face,  disfigured 
byinfernal  tortures,  was  stamped  the  despairing  laugh  of  the  damned! 
Her  teeth  gnashed  with  pain;  her  arms  wi-ithed  in  anguishl  She  wept 
tears  of  blood,  and  with  an  agonized  and  avenging  voice,  she  cried  to 
her  seducer:  '  Thou,  who  art  the  cause  of  my  perdition — my  eurse,  my 
curse  be  upon  thee!" 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words,  ^lodin  advanced  three  steps 
nearer  to  Mr.  Hardy,  accompanying  each  step  with  a  menacing  gesture. 
If  we  remember  the  state  of  weakness,  trouble  and  fear  in  which  Mr. 
Hardy  was — if  we  remember  that  the  Jesuit  had  just  roused  in  thesonl 
of  this  unfoi'tunate  man,  all  the  sensual  and  spiritual  memories  of  a  love 
cooled,  but  not  extinguished  in  tears — if  we  remember,  too,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  reproached  himself  with  the  seduction  of  a  beloved  object,  whom 
her  departure  from  her  duties  might,  according  to  the  Oatliolic  faith, 
doom  to  everlasting  flames — we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  terrific  effect  of 
this  p/ia7itas>iiagoria,  conjured  up  in  silenCe  and  solitude,  in  the  half' 
light  of  evening,  and  by  this  fearful  pi'iest.  :  .  ., 

The  effect  on  Mr.  Hardy  was  indeed  striking,  and  the  more  dangerouSj 
that  the  Jesuit,  with  diabolical  craft,  seemed  only  to  be  can-ying  out^ 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  ideas  of  Gabriel. 

Had  not  the  young  priest  convinced  Mr.  Hardy,  that  nothing  is 
eweeter  than  to  ask  of  Heaven  forgiveness  for  those  who  have  sinned, 
or  whom  we  have  led  astray?  But  forgiveness  implies  punishment;  and 
it  was  to  the  punishment  alone  that  Rodin  drew  the  attention  of  his  vic- 
tim, by  painting  it  in  these  terrible  colors. 

Witli  hands  clasped  together,  and  eyes  fixed  and  dilated,  Mn  Hardy 
trembled  in  all  his  limbs,  and  seemed  still  listening  to  Rodin,  when  th« 
latter  had  ceased  to  speak.  Mechanically,  he  repeated:  "  JMy  cmse,  my 
iurne  be  upwi  thee  !^'  ,  ' 

Then  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy:  "  The  curse  is  on  m« 
^Isol    The  woman,  whou:  I  taught  to  forget 'her  sacred  duties-  in  tha 
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opinion  of  the  -vrorld,  and  to  conjmit  mortal  sin  i;i  the  sirrlit  of  God  -one 
day — phinped  in  the  everjiasting  fiames — ho-r  arms  writine:  in  a'gdny— 
■Weeping  tears  of  blood — will  cry  to  me  from  the  b'jttom  ot  the  "abyss: 
'  3Iy  eume,  nuj  nitsehe  upm  thecP — 0«e  day."  he  added,  wirh' redoubled 
terror,  "  one  day — who  kuows?  perliaps,  at  tliis  mnnvnt ! — for  if  this  sea- 
Toyage  had  been  fatal  to  her— if  a  shipwrC'ck— ;-oh,  God!  she  too  wonld 
have  died  in  mortal  sin — lost,  lost  forever!— Oh,  have  mercy  on  her,  my 
God!  Crush  me  in  thy  vvrath — but  have  mercy  on  her— for  I  alone  am 
guilty!"  \,  '  '    ■  ' 

And  the  unfortunate  man,  almost  delirious,  sank  'Mith  clasped  hand* 
apon  the  ground.  :  ,      :    ,         ■       '.  ■  '..     .' ;       '      ■ 

, '.  "  Sir,"  cried  Rodin,  in  an  aflfeetionate  voice,  as  lie  liasf enf d  to  lift  tiiia 
Tip,  "  my  dear  sir — my  dfear  friend— b.e  ealqi!  Comfort  yourself ..  .X  pannbt 
bear  to  see  you  despond.  Alas!  my  intention  was  qufte  th6  contrary  to 
that."    ■  .....  ^   ..  ,     .    ,.  '  ■''■ 

"The  curse!  the  curse!  yes,  she  will  curse  me  al.so— she,  that  I  loved 
so  much — in  the  everlasting  flames!"  murmured  !lVIr.  Hardy,  shuddering, 
and  apparently  insensible  to  the  words  of  Rodin.  • 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  listen  to  n^,  I  entreat  yoti,"  resumed  the  latter; 
"let  me  fini.-sh  my  story,  and  th^  you  will  find  it  as  consoling  as  it  how 
«eems  terrible.  For  Heaven's  sftice,  remember  the  adorable  words.of  onr 
angelic  Aljbc  Gabriel,  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  of  prayer." 

At  the  name  of  Gabriel,  Mr.  Hardy  recoVered  himself  a  little,  and  e'x- 
<elaimed,  in  a  heart-rending  tone:  "Ah!  his  words  were  sweet  aiid 
beneficent.  Where  are  they  now?,  For  ijiercy's  sake,  repeat  to  me 
those  consoling  words,"  •         .i-'     .■■•.•  ■., '      '     -      -  •■ 

"  Our  angelic  Al)be  Gabriel,"  resumed  RodiiiV"*poke -to*  yott  of  "tbe 
sweetness  of  prayer — — "         ..  ,     „       .    •  '     ',''''' 

;     "  Oh,  .yes!  prayer!"  .  '         '  '' 

'  "Well,  my  dear  sir,  listen  to  roe,  and  yoii  shall  see  how  prayer  saved 
Mr.  de  Rancey,  and  made  a  saint  of  him.  Yes,'  these  frightfnltortrteTits, 
that  I  have  just  descrilied,  these  threatening, visions,  were  all  cfenqftered 
by  prayer,  and  changed  into  celestial  delights."  .  !.■  :  .    ; 

"1  beg  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  ip  a  faint  voice, "speak  to  ttie  of 
Gabriel,  speak  to  me  of  He;iven — but    no  more  flames — no  more  hell 

"where  siaful  women  weep  tears  of  blood "  ' 

"No,  no,"  replied  Rodin;  and  even  as,  in  describing  hell,  his  tonehad 
■been  fiarsh  and  threatening,  it  now  became  warm  and  tender,  as  he 
littered  the  following  words:  "No,  we  will  have  no  more  images  of  de- 
spair— for,  as  I  have  told  yon,  after  suffering  infernal  tortures,  Mr.do 
Kancey,  thanks  to  the  power  of  prayer,  enjoyed  the  delights  of  para- 

,,dise."  ,  '•.','■'■        •■■   •'■ ■'     '■"■'' 

I  '  "The  delights    of  paradise?"  repeated   Mr.  Barfly;' 'HStetotn^  'with 

atixious  attention.  '  ■        •    

"One  day,  at  the  height  of  his  grief,  a  priest,  a  good  pi'iest'— another 
Abbe  Gabriel— came  to  Mr.  de  Rancey.  Oh,  happiness!  oh,  providen- 
.  tSal  change!  In  a  few  days,  he  taught  the  sufferer  the  «icred  my.stei*ies  of 
rprayer— ^that  piou-s  intercession  of  the  creature,  addressed  ttSthe  OreAtor, 
in  favor  of  a  "soul  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  iteav.on.  Then  Mr.  de  Rati- 
c-cy  seemed  transform<;d.  His  grief  was  at  once  appeased.'  He  prayed; 
and  the  more  ho  prayed,  the  greater  was  hi.«i  hopoi  He  felt  that  (lod 
listened  to  his  prayer.  Instead  of  trying  to'  forget  his  beloved,  he 
now  thought  of  her  constantly,  and  prayed  for  lior  salvation.  Happy  it\ 
liis  obscure  cell,  alone  with  that  adored  rewcmbrancc,  he  pa.ssed  days  and 
7iight3  in  praying  for,  her— plunged  in  ail ,  ihcflable',  blitning,  I  had  al- 
jnofit  said  amorous  ecstasy '•  ,       '  ,    '    ' 

It  is  iiupo-sHible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  of  almOSt  'sensual  energy, 
witli  wliieh  Rodin  pronounced  tliis  word  ainomun.  '  ' 

Mr.  Hardy  started  with  a  shud<ler,  clianging  from  hot  to  cold.  For 
tb«  ttr«t  ttm«,  bi«  wu^kwued  miad  caught  a  ^limpae  of  the  fatal  pleasurai 
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of  asceticism,  c  id  of  that  deplorable  catalepsj',  described  in  the  lives  of 
Saint  Thorosa  and  others. 

Koilin  perceivud  the  thouglits  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  continued:  "OhI  Mr. 
de  Kancey  was  not  now  the  man  to  content  himself  with  a  vague,  pass- 
ing? pra^'Or^  uttered  in  tlie  midst  of  the  world's  business,  wliich  swallovvs 
if  up,  and  prevents  it  from  reaching  tlie  ear  of  Heaven.  No,  no;  in  the 
depths  of  solitude,  he  endi^avored  to  make  his  prayere  even  more  effica- 
\  eious.  so  ardentiy  did  he  desife  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  mistress." 

"  Wliat  did.  he  do  then— oh!  what  did  he  do  in  his  solitude?"  cried 
Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  now  powerless  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Jesuit. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  slight  emphasis,  "  he  became  a 
monk." 

"A  monk!"  repeated  >!>.  Hardy,  with  a  pensive  air. 

"  Yes,"  resiimed  Rodin,  "he  became  a  monk,  because  his  prayers 
were  thus  more  likely  lo  be  favorably  accepted.  And  then,  as  in  soli- 
tude our  thon,:?hts  are  apt  to  wander,  he  fasted,  and  mortified  hisflesli, 
and  brought  into  subjection  all  that  was  carnal  within  him,  so  that,  be- 
coming all  spirit,  his  prayers  might  issue  like  a  pure  flame  from  his 
•bosom,  and  ascend  like  the  perfume  of  incense  to  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High!" 

"Oh!  what  a  delicious  dream!"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  spell:  "to  pray  for  the  woman  we  have 
adored,  and  to  become  spirit — perfume — light!" 

"Yes;  spirit,  perfume,  light!"  said  Rodin,  with  emphasis.  "  But  it  is 
no  dream.  How  many  monks,  how  many  hermits,  like  Mr.  de  Ranccy, 
have,  by  prayers,  and  austerities,  and  macerations,  attained  to  a  divine 
ee.stasy!  and  if  you  knew  the  celestial  pleasures  of  such  ecstasies! — • 
Thas,  after  he  became  a  monk,  the  terrible  dreams  of  Mr.de  Rancey  were 
succeeded  by  enchanting  visions.  Many  times,  after  a  day  of  fasting, 
and  a  niglit  passed  in  prayers  and  macerations,  he  sank  down  exhausted 
on  the  floor  of  his  cell!  Then  the  spirit  freed  itself  from  the  vile  clogs 
of  matter.  His  senses  were  absorbed  in  pleasure;  the  sound  of  heavenly 
harmony  struck  upon  his  ravished  ear;  a  bright,  mild  light,  which  was 
not  of  this  world,  dawned  upon  his  half  closed  eyes;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  melodious  vibrations  of  the  golden  harps  of  the  Seraphim,  in  the 
mi,d;st  of  a  glory,  compared  to  which  the  sun  is  pale,  the  monk  beheld 
the  image  of  that  beloved  woman " 

"Whom  by  his  prajvrs  he  had  at  length  rescued  from  the  eternal 
flames?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Yes,  herself,"'  replied  Rodin,  with  eloquent  enthusiasm,  for  this  mon- 
ster  was  skilled  in  every  style  of  address.  "  Thanks  to  the  prayers  of  het 
lover,  which  the  Lord  "had  granted,  this  woman  no  longer  shed  tears  of 
bipod — no  longer  writhed  her  beautiful  arras  in  the  convulsions  of  infer- 
naj  anguish.  Nq,  no;  still  fair — oh!  a  thousand  times  fairer  than  when 
she  dwelt  on  earth^fair  with  the  everlasting  beauty  of  angels^— she 
smiled  on  her  lover  with  ineffable  ardor,  and,  her  eyes  beaming  with  a 
mild  radiance,  she  said  to  him  in  a  tender  and  passionate  voice:  'GlorT 
to  the  Lord!  glory  to  thee,  0  my  beloved!  Thy  prayers  and  austerities 
have  saved  me.  I  am  numbered  amongst  the  elect.  Thanks,  my  be- 
loved, and  glory!'  And  therewith,  radiant  in  her  felicity,  she  stooped  to 
kiss,  with  lips  fragrant  of  immortality,  the  lips  of  the  enraptured  monk 
—and  their  souls  mingled  in  that  kiss,  burning  as  love,  chaste  as  divine 
grace,  immense  as  eternity!"  .' 

"Oh!"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  completely  beside  himself ;  "a  whole  life  of 
prayer,  fasting,  torture,  for  such  a  moment— with  her,  whom  I  mourn — 
with  her,  whom  I  have  perhaps  led  to  perditfon!" 

"What  do  you  say?  such  a.  moment  P'  cried  Rodin,  whose  yellow  fore- 
head was  bathed  in  sweat,  like  that  of  a  magnetizer,  and  who  now  took 
Mr.  Hardy  by  the  hand,  and  drew  still  closer,  as  if  to  breathe  into  him 
the  burning  delirium;  "it  Avas  »ot  ohcc  in  his  religious  life — itwasalmopt 
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every  claj',  tliat  Mr.  de  Rancey,  plunged  iu  divine  ecstasy,  enjoyed  thesM 
delicious,  ineffable,  -superhuman  pleasures,  wbich  are  to  the  pleasures,  of 
eartli  >vbat  eternity  is  to  man's  existence!" 

Seeing,  no  do'abt,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  now  at  the  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  bring  him,  and  the  night  being  almost  conie,  the  rererend 
father  coughed  two  or  three  times  in  a  significant  manner,  and  looked 
toward  the  door.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  height  of  his  frenzy, 
exclaimed  with  a  supplicating  voice;  "A  qell— a  tomb— and  the  ecstatic 
vision!"  ■ 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered,  with  a 
sloak  under  his  arm.    A  servant  followed  him,  bearing  a  light. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

About  ten  minutes  after  this  scene,  a  dozen  of.  robust  men,  with  frank 
and  open  countenances,  led  by  Agricola,  entered  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard, 
and  advanced  joyously  toward  the  house  of  the  reverend  fathers. 

It  was  a  dcijutation  from  the  former  workmen  of  Mr.  Hardy.  They 
came  to  fetch  him.  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  amongst  them, 

Agricola  walked  at  their  head.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  carriage  with  post- 
horses  issuing  from  the  gateway  of  the  house.  The  postilion  whipped 
up  the  horses,  and  they  started  at  full  gallop. 

Was  'it  chance  or  instinct,  the  nearer  the  carriage  approached  the 
gi-oup  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  the  more  did  Agricola's  heart  sink 
wifhin  liim?  .'  "    '  ■     .    . 

The  impression  became  so  vivid,  that  it  vjras  soon  changed  into  a  terri- 
blf^  apprehension,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  vehicle,  which  had  its 
blinds  down,  was  about  to  pass  close  by  him,  the  smith,  in  obedience  to 
a  resistless  Impulse,  exclaimed,  as  he,  rushed  to  the  horses'  heads:  "Help, 
friends!  stop  them'" 

"Postilion,  ten  lonis  if  you  ride  over  him!"  cried  from  the  carriage 
the  military  voice  of  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
The  cholera  was  still  raging.  The  postilion  had  heard  of  the  massacre 
of  the  poisoners.  Already  frightened  at  the  sudden  attack  of  Agricola, 
he  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  whip, 
which  .stretched  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  Then,  spurring  with  all 
his  might,  he  urged  bis  three  horses  into  a  triple  gallop,  and  the  carriage 
rapidly  disappeared:  whilst  Agricola's  companions,  who  had  neither  un- 
derstood his  action  nor  the  sense  of  his  words,  were  cro>vding  around 
the  smith,  and  doing  their  best  to  revive  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'  '         ■     MEMORIES.  ,,    ,, 

Othbr  'events  took  pjace  a  few  days  after  tjie  fatftl'evefiing;  in  which 
Mr.  Hardy,  fascinated  and  misled  by  the  deplorable,  mystic  jargon  ^)f 
Kodin,  bad  implored  Father  d'Aigrigny  on  his  knees  to  n-move  bini 
far  frf)m  Paris,  into  some  deep  solitude,  where  he  might  devote'  himself 
to  a  life  of  pi'ayer  and  iuscctic  au.st critics. 

Marshal  Simon,  since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  had  occupied,  with  his  two 
daughters,  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Troi.s-Fref^s.  Befote  introducing  the 
reader  into  tliis  modest  dwelling,  we  are  obliged  to  recall  to  his  memory 
some  jirtxeding facts. 

The  day  of  tli(^  burning  of  Mr.  Hardy's  factory  Marshal  Simon  had 
eoine  to  consultiwitli  his  fatluT  on  a  (]U<sli<)ii  of  the  highest  impoilance. 
and  to  conuimnii^atc  to  him  his  painful  aJ)prehcnsions  on  the  subject  of 
the  growing  sadness  of  his  two  daughters — ^^a  sadness  which  he  wastinai 
ble  to  explain. 

It  will  lie  remembered  that  Marshal  Simon  held  in  religious  roveiVinca 
the  meuKiry  r>f  ilic  iMuixTor.  Ills  gi;Uitu(l(!  to  the  hero  wii.'^  boundless. 
^B  dovoLiou  blind.  \m  enihu.'rlasm  f'ju.ndcd  upon  reason,  his  affcetioa 
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%Httn  as  the  most  sincere  and  passionate  friendshio.    But  this  was  not 
all. 

One  day  tlie  Emperor,  in  a  burst  of  joy  and  paternal  tenderness,  had 
ied  the  marshal  to  the  cradle  of  the  sleeping  King  of  Rome,  and  said  to 
him,  us  he  proudly  pointed  to  the  beautiful  child:  "  My  old  friendl.swear 
to  uie  that  you  will  serve  the  son,  as  you  have  served  the  father!'*      '  ' 

ATiirshal  Simon  took  and  kept  that  vow. 

JJuring  the  Restoration,  the  chief  of  a  military  conspiracy  in  favor  of 
Alapoleon  II.,  he  had  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
at  that  time  commanded  by  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny.  Betrajed  and  de- 
nounced, the  marshal,  after  a  desperate  duel  with  the  future  Jesuit,  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Poland,  and  thus  et;capinga  sentence  of  death. 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  the  series  of  events,  which  led  the  marshal  from 
Poland  to  India,  and  then  brought  him  back  to  Paris  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July — an  epoch,  at  which  a  number  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms 
had  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  government,  without  his  knowledge. 
the  confirmation  of  the  rank  and  title,  which  the  Emperor  had  bestoTOd 
upon  him  just  before  Waterloo. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  his  long  exile,  in  spite  of  all  the  happiness 
he  felt  in  at  length  embracing  his  children,  Marshal  Simon  w^s  deeply 
affected  on  learning  the  death  of  their  mother,  whom  he  adored. '  Till 
the  last  moment,  he  had  hoped  to  find  her  \i\  Paris.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  dreadful,  and  he  felt  it  cruelly,  though  he  sought  consolation 
in  the  tenderness  of  his  children. 

But  soon  new  causes  of  trouble  and  anxiety  were  interwoven  with  his 
life  by  tiie  machinations  of  Rodin. 

Thanks  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  reverend  father  at  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Vienna,  one  of  his  emissaries,  in  a  condition  to  inspire  full 
confidence,  and  provided  with  undeniable  evidence  to  support  his  words, 
went  to  Marshal  Simon,  and  said  to  him:  "  The  son  of  the  Emperor  is 
dying,  the  victim  of  the  fears  with  which  the  name  of  Napoleon  still  in- 
spires Europe. 

"  From  this  slow  agony,  you,  Marshal  Simon,  one  of  the  Emperor's 
most  faithful  friends,  are  able  to  rescue  this  unfortunate  prince. 

"  The  correspondence  in  my  hand  proves  that  it  would  be  easy  to  open 
relations,  of  the  surest  and  most  secret  nature,  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  about  the  King  of  Rome,  and  this  person  would  bo 
disposed  to  favor  the  escape  of  the  prince. 

"  It  is  then  possible,  by  a  bold,  unexpected  stroke,  to  deliver  Napoleon 
II.  from  the  custody  of  Austria,  which  would  leave  him  to  perish  by 
Inches  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  fatal  to  him. 

"  The  enterprise  may  be  a  rash  one,  but  it  has  chances  of  success,  that 
yon.  Marshal  Simon,  more  than  any  other,  could  change  into  certainties; 
'or  your  devotion  to  the  Emperor  is  well  known,  and  we  remember  with 
vliat  adventurous  audacity  you  conspired,  in  1815,  in  favor  o|  Napo- 
leon II." 

The  state  of  languor  and  decline  of  the  King  of  Rome  was. then  in 
France  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  People  even  went  so  far  as  to 
afiftrm,  that  the  son  of  ilie  hero  was  carefully  trained  by  priests,  who 
kept  him  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  glory  of  his  paternal  name;  and 
that,  by  the  most  execrable  machinations,  they  strove  day  by  day  to 
extinguish  every  noble  and  generous  instinct  that  displayed  itself  in 
the  unfortunate  youth.  The  coldest  hearts  were  touched  and  softened 
at  the  story  of  so  sad  and  fatal  a  destiny. 

When  we  remember  the  heroic  character  and  chivalrous  lovalty  of 
Marshal  Simon,  and  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  wecan  un- 
derstand how  the  fatlier  of  Rose  a,nd  Blanclie  was  more  interested  than 
any  one  in  the  fate  of  the  young  prince,  and  how,  if  occasion  offeied, 
be  would  feel  himself  obliged  pot  to  contine  his  efforts  to,  sterQ^.  regrets. 

With  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  correspondence  produced' by  Kodifl's 
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emissary,  it  had  been  submit tetl  by  the  marshal  to  a  searching  tp?t,  bf 
means  of  his  intimacy  with  one  of  his  old  companions  in  anrls,  Trh'o'Tiad 
been  for  a  long  period  on  a  mission  to  Vienna,  in  the  time  of,  the  EtA- 
pire.  The  result  of  this  investigation,  conducted  with  as  ranch prudeiice 
as  address,  so  that  nothing  should  transpire,  showed  that  the  maashal 
might  give  his  serious  attention  to  the  advances  made  him. 

Hence,  this  proposition  threw  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche  into  a 
cruel  perplexity,  for,  to  attempt  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise,  he 
must  once  more    abandon    his    children;  whilst,  on    the    contrary,  if,' 

,  alarmed  at  this  separation,  he  renounced  the  endeavor  to  save  the  King 
of  Rome,  whose  slow  agony  was  perfectly  true  and  wen-antheriticated, 
the  marsh  al  would  consider  himself  as  fal^e  to  the  TOW  h«  had  sworn  to 

'    the  Emperor.  '"  '   ■'■ -  -   •         '       ■  ■■■ 

J       To  end  these  painfnl  hesitations,  full  of  confidence  in  the  inflexible  np- 

I  tightness  of  his  father's  character,  the  marshal  had  gone  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice; unfortunately,  the  old  repnblican  workman,  mortally  wounded 
during  the  attack  on  Mr.  Hardy's  factory,  biit  still  pondering  over  the 

'  serious  communication  of  his  son.  died  with  these  words  upon  his  lil)s: 
"My  son,  you  have  a  great  duty  to  perform,  under  pain  of  not  actfttig 
like  a  man  of  honor,  and  of  disobejing  my  last  will.     You  must  without 

hesitation "  ■  ' 

But,  by  a    deplorable  fatality,  the  last  words  which  would  have  com- 

^  pleted  the  sense  of  the  old  workman's  thought,  were  gpoken  in  so  feeble 
a  voice,  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible.  He  died,  leaving  Marshal  Simon 
in  a  worse  state  of  anxiety,  as  one  of  the  two  courses  opCTi  to  him  had 

'  now  been  formally  condemned  by  his  father,  in  whose  judgment  he  had 
the  most  implicit  and  merited  confidence. 

In  a  word,  his  mind  was  now  tortured  by  the  doubt,  whether  his  father 
had  intended,  in  the  name  of  honor  and  duty,  to  advise  him  not  to 
abandon  his  children,  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  an  entei-prise,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  wished  hinv  to  leave  tfiera  for  ai  time, 
to  perform  thevo^<-  made  to  th^  Empei-or  and  en<l^avor  at  least  to  rescue 
Napoleon  II.  from  a  captivity  that  might  soon  be  mortal. 

This  perplexity,  rendered  more  cruel  by  ceitain  circmnstances  to  be 
rfiated  hereafter,  the  tratrical  death  of  his  father,  who  had  expired  in  his 
arras,  the  incessant  and,painfulrememi)rance  of  his  wife,  who  had  perished 
in  a  land  of  exile,  and  tinallv,  the  grief  he  felt  at  perceiving  the  ever- 
growing sadness  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  occasioned  severe  shocks  to  Mar- 

.  shal  Simon.  Let  us  add,  that  in  spite  of  his  natiiral  inti-epidity.  so  nobly 
proved  by  twenty  years  of  war,  the  ravages  of  the  cholera — of  .the  same 
terrible  malady  to  which  his  wife  had  fallen  a  victim  in  Siberia— filled 
the  •narshal  with  an  involuntary  dread.  Yes.  this  man  of  iron  nerves,  who 
had  coolly  braved  death  in  .so  many  battles,  felt  the  habitual  firmness  ot 

,  his  character  give  way  at  .sight  of  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  mourniDg 
which  Paris  offered  at  every  step. 

Yet,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  gathered  round  her  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  (o  warn  them  against  the  plots  of  their  enemies,  the 
affectionate  trcnderncss  of  Adrienne  for  Rose  and  Blanche  appeared  to 
eX(Tct«e  so  hajipy  an  influence  on  their  mysterious  sorrow,  that  the  mnr- 
.  ehal.  forgetting  for  a  Tuonwnt  his  fatal  resvets,  thousfht  only  of  enjoying 
this  blessed  change,  which,  alas!  was  but  of  short  duration. 

Having  now  recalled  thcso  facts  to  the  mind  of  th "reader,  wc  §0811 
continue  our  story. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

jocnissE. 
Wb  have  .said  that  Marshal  Sinmn  occupied  a  small  house  in  tut  Rue 
dee  Troi.s  Freres.     Two  o'clock  in  the  af'^moon  had  just  struck  in  the 
llleeil»iaf-ch'*mber  of  tl      'n4rsb»l,  »  ropi     umi^'^v'^  military  aim- 
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"Mioiiy.  In  a  rocrss,  in  wTiich  stood  the  boc!,  hiinp:  a  trophy  composed  of 
the  arms  used  by  the  marshal  during  his  canipaijins.  On  the  secretary 
t>pp<)site\vas  a  jSinalV  bronze  bust  of  the  Emperor,  the  only  om;iment  of 
the  apartment.        .,         ' 

Out  of  doors  the  temperature  was  far  from,  warm,  and  the  marshal 
had  become  suseeptible  to  cold  during  his  long  residence  ip  India.  A 
good  fire,  Uiercfor^,  blazed  upon  the  hearth.  .  .     '    , 

A  door,  cdnecaled  by  the  hantiings,  and  loading  to  a  hack  staircase, 
opened  slowly,  and  a  muu  entered  tlif  cluunber.  He  carried  a  basket  of 
wood,  and  advanced  leisurely  to  the  fireplace,  t)efore  which  he  knelt  down, 
and  began  to  arrange  the  logs  symmetrically  in  a  box  that  .stood  bcsida 
the  heartli.  After  some  minutes  occupied  in  this  manner,  still  kneem.^, 
he  insenaibly  approached  another  door  at  a  little  distance  from  tb^ 
chimney,  and  appeared  to  listen  with  deep  attention,  as  if  ho  wished  to 
hear  what  wa.s  passing  in  the  next  room, 

This  man,  emploj-efl  as  an  inferior  servant  in  the  house,  had  the  most 
ridiculously  stupid  look  lliat  can  be  imagined.  His  functions  consisted 
in  carrying  wood,  going  on  messages,  etc.  In  other  respects  he  was  a 
kind  of  laughing -stock  to  the  otlwr  servants.  In  a  moment  of  good- 
humor,  Dagobert,  who  filled  the  post  of  fiiajor-tlwno,  had  given  this  idiot 
the  name  of  Jocrisae*  which  he  had  retained  ever  since,  and  which  he 
deserved  in  every  respect,  as  well  for  his  awkwardness  and  folly  as  fo? 
hi^  unmeaning  face,  with  its  grotesquely  Hat  nose,  sloping  chin,  and 
wide,  staring  eyes.  Add  to  this  description  a  jacket  of  red  stuff  and 
a  triangularVhite  apron,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  simpleton 
was  quite  worthy  of  his  name. 

Yet,  at  the  moment  when  Jocris.se  listened  ^o  attentively  at  the  door' 
of  the  adjoining  room,  a  ray  of  quick  intelligence  animated  tor  an  in- 
stant his  dull  and  stupid  countenance. 

When  he  had  thus  listened  for  a  short  time,  Jocrisse  returned  to  the 
fireplace,  still  dragging  himself  along  on  his  knees;  then  rising,  he 
again  took  his  basket  half  full  of  wood,  and  once  more  approaching  the 
door  at  which  he  had  listened,  knocked  discreetly. 

No  one  answered. 

He  knocked  a  second  time,  and  more  loudly.  Still  there  was  the  same 
silence. 

Then  he  said  in  a  harsh,  squeaking,  grotesque  voice: 

"  Ladies,  do  you  want  any  wood,  if  you  please,  for  your  fire?" 

Receiving  noanW'er,  Jocrisse  placed  his  basket  on  the  ground,  opened 
the  door  gently,  and  eiitered  the  next  room,  after  casting  a  rapid  glance 
around.  He  came  out  again  in  a  few  seconds,  looking  from  side  to  side 
with  an  anxious  air,  like  a  man  who  had  just  accomplished  some  impor- 
tant and  mysterious  task.  . 

Taking  lip  his  basket,  he  was  about  to  leave  Marshal  Simon's  room, 
rdien  the  door  of  the  private  staircase  was  opened  slowly  and  with  pre- 
caution, and  Dagobert  appeared. 

The  soldier,  evidently  surprised  at  the  presence  of  Jocrisse,  knitted  his 
brows,  and  exclaimed,  abruptly:  "  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

At  this  sudden  interrogation,  accompanied  by  a  growl  expressive  of 
the  bad  humor  of  Eabat-joie,' who  followedclo.se  on  his  master's  heels, 
Jocrisse  uttered  a  cry  of  real  or  pretended  terror.  To  give,  perhaps,  an 
appearance  of  greater  reality  to  his  dread,  the  supposed  simpleton  let 
his  basket  fall  on  the  ground,  as  if  astonishment  and  fear  had  loosened 
his  hold  of  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  fool?"  resumed  Dagobert,  who.se  countenance 
>as  impressed  with  deep  sadness,  and  'who  seemed  little  disposed  to  \ 
laagh  at  the  .?;!T!pidity  of  Jocrisse.  -      '  ^  1 1 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Diigoberi!  how  you  frighten  me!    Dear  me!  wbat  a  pity  * 


*  The  nasie  for  a  simp'.etcxi. 
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had'  not  an  armful  of  plates,-  to  prove  it  was  not  my  fault  if  I  broke  t:U  Ji' 
fell!" 

"  I  ask  you  what  you  are  doing,"  resumed  the  soldier. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  replied  Jocrisse,  pointing  to  his  basket, 
'^  chat,  I  came  with  some  wood  to  master's  room,  so  that  he  might  burn 
it,  if  it  was  cold — which  it  is." 

"  Very  well.     Pick  up  your  wood,  and  begone." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dagobert!  my  legs  tremble  under  me.  How  you  did  frighteii 
tne,  to  be  sure!" 

"Will  you  begone,  brute?"  resumed  the  veteran;  and,  seizing  Jocrisse 
'oy  ;lie  arm,  he  pushed  him  toward  the  door,  whilst  Rabat-joie,  with  re- 
cumbent ears,  and  hair  standing  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  seemed 
inclined  to  accelerate  his  retreat. 

"  I  am  going,  Mr.  Dagobert,  1  am  going,"  replied  the  simpleton,  as  he 
hastily  gathered  up  his  Ijasket;  "  only  please  to  tell  Mr.  Rabat-joie " 

"Go  to  the  devil,  stupid  chatterbox!"  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  pushed 
vTocrisse  through  the  doorway. 

Then  the  soldier  bolted  the  door  which  led  to  the  private  staircase,  and. 
going  to  that  which  communicated  with  the  apartment  of  the  two  sisters, 
he  double-locked  it.  , 

Having  done  this,  he  hastened  to  the  alcove  in  which  stood  the  bed^ 
and,  taking  down  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols,  he  carefully  removed  the  per- 
cussion caps,  and,  unable  to  repress  a  deep  sigh,  restored  the  weapons 
to  the  place  in  which  he  had  found  tJiem.  Then,  as  if  on  second  thoughts, 
he  took,  down  an  Indian  dagger  with  a  very  sharp  blade,  and,  drawing 
it  from  its  silver-gilt  sheath,  proceeded  to  break  the  point  of  this  mur- 
derous instrument  by  twisting  it  beneath  one  of  the  iron  castors  of  the 
bed.  -^  ,'..,.  .  ^ 

Dagobert  then  proceeded  to'  unfasten  the  two  doors,  and,  returning 
^owly  to  the  marble  chimney-piece,  he  leaned  against  it  with  a  gloomy 
itnd  pensive  air.  , Rabat-joie,  crouching  before  the  fire,  followed  with  an 
attentive  eye  the  least  movement  of  his  master.  The  good  dog  dis- 
played a  rare' and  intelligent  sagacity.  The  soldier,  haying  drawn  out 
his  handkerchief,  let  fall,  without  perceiving  it,  a  paper  containing  n 
roll  of  tobacco.  Rabat-joie,  who  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  retriever  of 
the  Rutland  race,  took  tlie  paper  between  his  teeth,  and,  rising  upon  his 
hind-logs,  presented  it  respectfully  to  Dagobert.  But  the  latter  received 
it  mechanically,  and  appeared  indifferent  to  the  dexterity  of  his  dog. 
•  The  countenance  of  the  old  horse-grenadier  revealed  as  much  sorrow 
as  anxiety.  After  remaining  for  some  minutes  near  tlie  fire,  with  fixed 
and  meditative  look,  he  began  to  walk  about  the  room  in  great  agita- 
tion, one  of  his  hands  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  long,  blue  frock-coat, 
which  was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  the  other  into  one  of  his  hind- 
pockets. 

From  time  to  time  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  seemed  to  make  reply  to 
bis  own  thought.s,  or  uttered  an  exclamation  of  doubt  and  uneasiness; 
then,  turning  toward  the  trophy  of  arms,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
and  nuirnmred:  "  No  matter — this  fear  may  be  idle;  but  he  has  beeu  so 
extraordinary  these  two  days  that  it  is  at  all  events  more  prudent " 

lie  continued  his  walk,  and  said,  after  a  new  and  prolonged  silence: 
«'  y,>jj — he  must  tell  me.  It  makes  me  too  uneasy.  And  then  the  ppor 
chiklron— it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart." 

And  Dagobert  hastily  drew  his  musiache  between  his  thii^b  and  fore- 
finger, a  nervous  movement,  which  willi  him  was  an  evident  symptom  of 
extreme  agitation,  «, 

o8omo  minutes  after  the  soldier  n^suined,  .still  answering  his  inward 
ihoiiglits:  "  What  can  it  be?    It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  the  letters;  they 

V«*  too   infamous;  he  despises  them.     And   yet but  no,  no — ho  is 

abf)ve  tliat!" 

And  Dagobert  again  began  to  widk  with  bastjr  stepo. 
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Suddenly,  Rabat-joie  pricked  up  his  ears,  turned  his  head  !n  the  dir»c- 
tioa  of  the  staircase-dortr,  and  growled  hoarsely.  A  few  seconds  after 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

v".  Who  is  there?"  said  Dagobert. 

iThere  was  no  answer,  hut  the  person  khocfced  again.  Losing  pa-, 
tience,  the  soldier  went  hastily  to  open  it,  and  saw  the  stupid  fafce  of 
Jocrisse. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  when  I  ask  who  knocks?''  said  the  soldier, 
angrily. 

"Mr.  Dagobert,  you  sent  me  away  just  now,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
tnaking  you  cross  if" I  said  I  had  come  again." 

"What  do  you  want?  Speak  then — come  in,  stupid!"  cried  the  e»» 
asperated  Dagobert,  as  he  pulled  Jocrisse  into  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Dagobert,  don't  be  angry— I'll  tell  you  all  abput  it— it  is  a  young 
man." 

"Well?" 

"  He  wants  to  speak  to  you  directly,  Mr,  Dagobert." 

"  His  name?" 

"  His  name,  Mr.  Dagobert?"  replied  Jocrisse,  rollirig  aboat  and  laugh- 
ing with  an  idiotic  air.  ... 

"  Yes,  his  name.     Speak  then,  idiot!" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dagobert!  it's  all  in  joke  that  you  ask  me  his  name!" 

"  You  are  determined,  fool  that  you  are,  to  drive  me  out  of  my  sensps!" 
cried  the  soldier,  seizing  Jocrisse  by  the  collar.  "  The  name  of  this 
young  man!"  , 

"  D6n't  be  angry,  Mr.  Dagobert.  •'  I  didn't  tell  you  the  name  of  this 
young  ttian,  because  you  know  it." 

"Beast!"  said  Dagobert,  shaking  his  fist  at  him. 

"  Yes,  you  know  it,  Mr.  Dagobert,  since  the  young  man  is  your  own  son.  - 
He  is  down-stairs,  and  wants  to  speak  to  you  directly — yes,  directly." 

The  stupidity  of  Jocrisse  was  so  perfectly  performed,  that  Dagobert 
was  the  dupe  of  it.  Moved  to  compassion  rather  than  anger  by  such  im- 
becihty,  he  looked  fixedly  at  the  servant,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  as  he  advanced  toward  the  staircase:  "  Follow  me!" 

Jocrisse  obeyed;  but,  before  closing  the  door,  he  drew  a  letter  secretly 
from  his  pocket,  and  dropped  it  behind  him  without  turning  his  head, 
saying  all  the  while  to  Dagobert,  for  tlie  purpose  of  occupying  his  atten- 
tion:  "  Your  son  is  in  the  court,  Mr.  Dagobert.  He  would  not  come  up 
— that's  why  he  remained  down!" 

Thus  talking,  Jocrisse  closed  the  door,  believing  he  had  left  the  letter 
on  the  floor  of  Marshal  Simon's  room. 

But  Jocrisse  had  reckoned  witliout  Kabat-joie.  Whether  he  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  bring  up  the  rear,  or,  from  respectful  deference  for  a 
biped,  the  worthy  dog  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the  room,  and,  being  a 
famous  can'ier,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  letter  dropped  by  Jocrisse,  he  took 
it  delicately  between  his  teeth,  and  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
servant,  without  the  latter  perceiving  this  new  proof  of  the  intelligence 
and  sagacity  of  Rabat-joie. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  ANONYMOUS  LETTERS.  ''  .•. 

We  will  explain  presently  what  became  of  the  letter  which  Rabat- jottf-'"' 
held  between  his  teeth,  and  why  he  left  his  master,  when  the  latter  ran  to 
meet  Agricola. 

Dagobert  had  not. seen  his  son  for  some  days.  Embracing  him  cor- 
dially, he  led  him  into  one  of  the  rooms  6n  the  ground  floor,  which  h« 
Hsually  occupied.  '  ' 

"  And  how  is  your  wife?"  said  the  soldier  to  his  soru 

"She  is  well,  "father,  I  thank  you." 
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Perceivina  a  great  change  in  Agricola's  countenance,  Dagobert  »»• 
Bumed;  "Tbu  look  sad.  Has  anything  gone  wrong  since  I  saw  yoB 
last'" 

"All  is  over,  father.  "We  have  lost  him,"  said  the  smith,  In  a  ton©  ot 
despair. 

"  Lost  whom?" 

"Mr.  Hardy."   '  , 

"  Mr.  Hardy!— why,  three  days  ago,  you  told  me  you  were  going  to  sea 
him." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  have  seen  him — and  my  dear  brother  Gabriel  saw  him 
and  spoke  to  him — how  he  speaks  I  with  a  voice  that  comes  from  the 
heart! — and  he  had  so  revived  and  encouraged  him,  that  Mr.  Hardy  con- 
consented  to  return  amongst  lis.  Then  I,  mad  with  joy,  ran  to  tel!  the 
good  news  to  some  of  my  comrades,  who  were  waiting  to  hear  the  result 
of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Hardy.  I  brought  them  all  with  me,  to  thank 
and  bless  him.  We  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house  belonging 
to  the  black  gowns " 

"Ah,  the  black  gowns!"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  gloomy  air.  ^'Thea 
some  mischief  will  happen.     I  kno-W-  them." 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,  father,"  answered  Agricola,  with  a  sigh.  "I 
was  running  on  with  my  comrades,  when  I  saw  a  carriage  coming 
toward  us.  Some  presentiment  told  me  that  they  were  ta5:ing  away 
Mr.  Hardy." 

"  By  force!"  said  Dagobert,  hastily. 

"  No,"  answered  Agricola,  bitterly;  "  no — these  priests  are  too  cun» 
ning  for  that.  They  know  how  to  make  you  an  accomplice  in  the  evil 
they  do  you.  Shall!  not  always  remember  how  they  managed  with  my 
good  mother?" 

"Yes,  the  worthy  woman!  there  was  a  poor  fly  caught  in  the  spider's 
web.     But  this  carriage,  of  which  you  speak?" 

"  On  seeing  it  start  from  the  house  of  the  black  gowns,"  replied  Agri- 
cola, "  my  heart  sank  within  me,  and,  by  an  impulse  stronger  than  my- 
Jjelf,  I  rushed  to  the  horses'  heads,  calling  on  my  comrades  to  help  me. 
^ut  the  postilion  knocked  me  down  and  stunned  me  with  a  blow  from 
nis  whip.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  carriage  was  already  far 
Iway." 

"  You  were  not  hurt?"  cried  Dagobert,  anxiously,  as  he  examined  his 
eon  from  top  to  toe. 

"  No,  father;  a  mere  scratch." 

"  What  did  you  next,  my  boy?" 

"  I  hastened  to  our  good  angel.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovllle,  and  told 
her  all.  *  You  must  follow  Mr.  Hardy  on  the  instant,'  said  she^  to  me. 
'  Take  my  carriage  and  post-horses.  Mr.  Dupont  will  acci»mpany  you; 
riilow  Mr.  Hardy  from  stage  to  stage:  should  you  succeed  in  overtaking 

nil.  your  prasence  and  your  prayers  may  perhaps  couquer  the  fatal  influ- 
Rce.that  these  priests  have  acquirwl  over  him.'  " 

"  it  was  the  best  advice  the  could  give  you.  That  excellent  young 
lady  is  always  right." 

"  An  hour  after,  we  were  upon  our  way,  for  we  learned  by  the  re- 
turned postilions,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  taken  the  Orleans  road.  We  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  as  Etampes.  There  we  heard  that  he  had  taken  a 
ccoKS-road,  to  reach  a  solitary  house  in  a  valley  about  four  leagues 
from  the  nighway.  They  told  us  that  this  house,  called  the  Val-de- 
Saifit-Herem,  belonged  to  certain  priests,  and  that  as  the  night  was  so 
dark,  and  the  road  bo  bad,  we  had  better  sleep  at  the  inn,  and  start 
early  in  the  mornjng.  We  followed  this  advice,  and  set  out  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  In  a  quarter  of  aw  hour,  wc  quitted  the  high  road  for  a  mount- 
ainous and  desert  track.  Wo  saw  nothing  but  brown  rooks,  and  a  few 
bir<:h  tries'.  As  we  advaneed,  the  .scone  Ijceame  wilder  an<l  wilder. .  We 
might  have  fancied  ourselves  at  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris.    At  laak 
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we  stopped  in  front  of  alarge,  old,  black- lookinsr  house,  with  only  a  few 
email  windows  in  it,  and  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high,  rocky  mountain.  In 
my  whole  life  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  deserted  and  sad.  We  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  I  rang  the  bell.  A  man  opened  the  door.  *Did 
not  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  arrive  here  in  the  night  with  a  gentleman?'  said 
J  to  this  man,  with  a  confidential  air.  '  Inform  the  gentleinau  directly, 
that  I  come  on  business  of  importance,  and  that  I  must  see  him  forth- 
with.' The  man,  believing  me  an  accomplice,  showed  us  in  immedi- 
ately: a  moment  after,  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigtiy  opened  the  door,  saw  m«i. 
and"  drew  bact;  yet,  in  fiv(i  minutes  more,  I  was  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Hardy." 

.'"Well!"  said  Dagobert,  with  interest. 
":   Agricola  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  replied: 

"I  knew  by  the  very  countenance  of  Mr.  Hardy  that  all  was  over.- 
Addressing  me  in  a  mild  but  firm  voice,  he  said  to  me:  '  I  understand,  1 
can  even  excuse  the  motives  that  bring  you  hither.  But  I  am  quite  de- 
termined to  live  henceforth  in  solitude  and  prayer.  I  take  this  resolu- 
tion freely  and  voluntarily,  because  I  would  fain  provide  for  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul.  Tell  your  comrades  that  my  arrangements  will  be  such 
as  to  leave  them  a  good  remembrance  of  me.'  A  nd  as  I  was  about  to  speak, 
Mr.  Hardy  interrnpted  me,  saying:  '  It  is  >iseless,  my  friend.  My  determi- 
nation is  unalterable.  Do  not  write  to  me,  for  your  letters  would  remain 
unanswered.  Praj-er  will  henceforth  be  my  only  occupation.  Excuse 
me  for  leaving  you,  but  I  am  fatigued  from  my  journey!'  He  spoke  the 
truth,  for  he  was  pale  as  a  specter,  with  a  kind  of  wildness  about  the 
eyes,  and  so  changed  since  the  day  before  as  to  be  hardly  the  same  man. 

His  hand,  when  he  offered  it  on  parting  from  me,  was  dry  and  burn- 
ing. The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  soon  came  in.  'Father,'  said  Mr.  Hardy  to 
him,  'have  the  goodness  to  see  Mr.  Agricola  Baudoin  to  the  door.'  So 
saying,  he  waved  his  hand  to  me  in  token  of  farewell,  and  I'etired  to  the 
next  cliamber.     All  was  over;  he  is  lost  to  us  forever."  '    ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Dagobert,  "  those  black  gowns  have  enchanted  hitn,  like 
so  many  others."  .■ 

"In  despair,"  resumed  Agricola,  "I  returned  hither  with  Mr.  Du- 
pont.  This  then  is  what  the  priests  have  made  ot  Mr.  Hardy — of  that 
generous  man  who  supported  nearly  three  hundred  industrious  worknien 
in  order  and  happiness,  increasing  their  knowledge,  improving  their 
hearts,  and  earning  the  benediction  of  that  little  people  of  which  he  waa 
the  providence.  Instead  of  all  this,  Mr.  Hardy  is  now  forever  reduced 
to  a  gloomy  and  sterile  life  of  contemplation." 

"Oh,  the  black  gowns!"  said  Dagobert,  shuddering,  and  unable'  to 
conceal  a  vague  sense  of  fear.  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  afraid 
of  them.  You  have  seen  what  those  people  did  to  your  poor  mother; 
you  see  what  they  have  just  done  to  Mr.  Hardj';  you  know  their  plots 
against  my  two  poor  orphans,  and  against  that  generous  young  lady. 
,  Oh,  these  people  are  very  powerful!  I  would  rather  face  a  battalion  of 
Russian  grenadiers  than  a  dozen  of  these  cassocks.  But  don't  let's 
tcilk  of  it!    I  have  causes  enough  beside  for  grief  and  fear."        .  ...    .  , 

Then,  seeing  the  astonished  look  of  Agricola,  tlie  soldier,  unable  to 
restrain  his  emotion,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  son,  exclairhing 
with  a  choking  voice:  "  I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  My  heart  is  too  full. 
I  rnvM  speak;  and  whom  shall  I  trust,  if  not  you y" 

"  Father,  you  frighten  me!"  said  Agricola.     "  What  is  the  matter?" 

•'  Why,  you  see,  had  it  not  been  for  j'ou  and  those  two  poor  girls,  I 
ehould  have  blown  out  my  brain.s  twenty  times  oveV— rather  than  see 
what  I  see — and  dread  what  I  do." 

**  What  do  you  dread,  father?" 

"  For  some  days,  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to  the  marshal — ^but  ho 
frightens  me." 

*'  Tet,  in  his  la^  interviews  witjj.  ila^msiselle  de  CaTdoville-— " 
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"  Yes,  iie  was  a  little  better.  By  her  kind  words,  this  gt:nerous  young 
Jady  poured  balm  into  his  wounds;  the  presence  of  the  young  Indiaja 
cheered  him;  he  appeared  to  shake  off  his  cares,  apd  his  poor  little 
girls  felt  the  benefit  of  the  change.  But  for  some  daj's,  I  know  not 
wliat  demon  has  been  loosed  against  this  family.  It  is,  enough  to  turn 
,  one's  head.  First  of  all,  I  am  sure  that  the  anonymous  letters  hara 
begun  again." 
'  "  What  letters,  father?" 

*' The  anonymous  letters."  _, 

"  But  what  are  they  about?"  :    ',. 

"You  know  how  the  marshal  hated  that  renegade,  the  Abbe  d'Al« 
frigny.  When  he  found  that  the  traitor  was  here,  and  that  he  had 
jjersecuted  the  two  orphans,  even  as  he  persecuted  th^ir  mother  to  the 
death — but  that  now  he  had  become  a  priest— I  thought  the  marshal 
would  have  gone  mad  with  indignation  and  fury.  He  wished  to  go  on 
search  of  the  renegade.  With  one  word  I  calmed  him.  '  He  is  a  priest,' 
I  said;  'you  may  do  what  you  will,  you  may  insult,  or  strike  him — he 
will  not  tight.  He  began  by  serving  against  his  country,  he  ends  by  be- 
coming a  bad  priest.  It  is  all  in  character.  He  is  not  worth  spitting 
upon.'  'But  surely  I  may  punish  the  wrong  done  to  my  children,  and 
avenge  the  death  of  my  wife,'  cried  the  marshal,  much  exas^Xirated. 
'  They  say,  as  you  well  know,  that  there  are  courts  of  law  to  avenge 
your  wrongs,'  answered  I;  'Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has  lodged  a 
charge  against  the  renegade,  for  having  attempted  to  confine  your 
daughters  in  a  convent.     We  must  champ  the  bit,  and  wait.'  "  , 

"Yes,"  said  Agricola,  mournfully,  "and  unfortunately  there  laclia 
proof  to  bring  it  home  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  The  otlier  day,  when  I 
was  examined  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  lawyer,  with  regard  to 
our  attempt  on  the  convent,  he  told  me  that  we  should  meet, with 
obstacles,  at  every  step  for  want  of  legal  evidence,  and  that  these  priests 
had  taken  their  precautions  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  accusation 
would,  perhaps,  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  That  is  just  what  the  marshal  thinks,  my  boy,  and  this  incroasea^s 
Irritation  at  such  injustice." 

"  He  should  despise  the  wretches." 

"  But  the  anonymous  letters!" 

"  Well,  what  of  them,  father?" 

"  You  shall  know  all.  A  brave  and  honorable  man  like  the  marshal, 
when  his  first  movement  of  indignation  was  over,  felt  that  to  insult  the 
renegade  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  would  i)e  like  insulting  an  old 
man  or  a  woman.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  despise  him,  and  to  for- 
get him  as  soon  as  possible.  But  then,  ahnost  every  day,  there  came  by 
the  post  anonymous  letters,  in  which  all  sorts  of  devices  were  employed, 
to  revive  and  excite  the  anger  of  the  marshal  against  ,the  reriegade,  by 
reminding  him  of  all  the  evil  contrived  by  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  against 
him  and  his  family.  The  marsliul  was  niproached  with  cow;irdice  for 
not  taking  vengeance  on  this  priest,  the  persecutor  of  his  vs'ife  and  chil- 
dren, the  insolent  mocker  at  his  misfortunes."  ,     _ 

"And  from  whom  do  you  suspect  these  .letters  to  come,  father?". 

"  I  cannot  tell — it  is  that  which  turns  one's  brain.  They  must  com* 
from  the  enemies  of  the  marshal,  and  ho  has  no  enemies  but  the  black 
gowns." 

"But,  father,  since  these  letters  are  to  excite  his  anger  against  th» 
Abbo  d'Aigrieny,  they  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  priests." 

"That  is  what  I  have  said  to  myself." 

"But  what,  then,  can  b<!  their  object?!'  ,,  .  -,    ,,,,  . 

"Their  object?  oh,  it  is  too  plain!"  cried Dfigobept.,,  The  marshalli 
hasty,  ardent;  he  has  a  thousand  reasons  to  desire  veugeange  on  th»ren- 
e^adc.  Hut  he  cannot  do  liiiuself  justice,  and  the  other  sort  of  juft^ico 
Iftlls  him.    TA'^ffl  what  doe«  ^^MsL  Jti^  eudeafors  to  forget,  he  forget^ 

r  '  ' 
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But  evorj'  day  there  comps  to  him  an  insolent  letter,  to  provoke  and  exas- 
perate his  legitimate  hatred,  by  mockeries  and  Insnlts.  Deril  take  mel 
my  head  is  not  the  weakest — but  at  sueh  a  game  I  should  go  mad." 

"Father,  such  a  plot  would  be  horrible,  and  only  worthy  6f.  belli", 

"And  that  is  not  all."  ..,:.i:v'u 

"  What  more?" 

"The  marshal  has  feceived  other  letters;  those  he  has  not  shown  me— 
but,  after  he  had  read  the  first,  he  remained  like  a  man  struck  motion- 
less, and  murmured  to  himself:  'They  do  not  even  respect  that — oh,  it  is 
itoo  much — too  much!'     And,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  wept." 

"The  marshal  weep!"  cried  the  smith,  hardly  able  to  believe  what  h« 
heard. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "  he  ^ept  like  a  child." 

"And  what  could  these  letters  contain,  father?" 

'  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  him,  he  appeared  so  miserable  and  de- 
jected." 

"  But,  thus  harassed  and  tormented  ince^antly,  the  marshal  must 
lead  a  wretched  life."  .       ' 

"And  his  poor  little  girls,  too!  he  sees  them  grow  sadder  and  sadder, 
without  being  able  to  guess  the  cause.  And  tlie  death  of  his  father,  who 
was  killed  almost  in  his  arms!  Perhaps  you  will  think  ail  thisenougli;  but 
no,  I  am  sure  there  is  something  still  more  painful  behind.  Since  some 
time,  you  would  hardly  know  the  mar.shal.  He  is  irritable  about  noth- 
ing, and  falls  into  such  fits  of  passion,  that "  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation the  soldier  resumed:  "I  may  tell  this  to  you,  my  poor  boy.  I 
have  just  been  up-stairs  to  take  the  caps  from  his  pistols," 

"  What,  father!"  cried  Agricola,  "  you  fear— — "  ,  . 

"  In  the  state  of  exasperation  in  which  I  saw  him  yesterday,  there  is 
everything  to  fear."  .     ■ . 

"  What  then  happened?" 

"Since  some  time,  he  has  often  long  secret  interviews  with  a  gentle- 
man, who  looks  like  an  old  soldier,  and  a  worthy  man.  I  have  remarked, 
that  the  gloom  and  agii.ation  of  the  marshal  are  always  redoubled  after 
one  of  these  visits.  Two  or  three  times  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  it; 
but  I  .saw  by  his  look  tliat  I  displeased  him,  and  therefore  I  desisted. 

"Well!  yesterday,  this  gentleman  came  in  the  evening.  He  remained 
here  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  his  wife  caine  to  fetch  him,  and  waited  for 
him  in  a  coach.  After  his  departure,  I  went  up  to  see  if  the  marshal 
wanted  anything.  He  was  very  pale,  but  calm:  he  thahked  me.  and  I 
came  down  again.  You  know  that  my  i-oom  is  just  under  his.  I  could 
hear  the  marshal  walking  about,  as  if  nuich  agitated,  and  soon  after  he 
seemed  to  be  knocking  down  the  furniture.  In  alarm,  I  once  more  went 
up-etairs.  He  asked  me,  with  an  irritated  air,  wl)at  I  wanted,  and  ordered 
me  to  leave  the  room.  Seeing  him  in  that  way,  I  remained;  he  grew 
more  angry,  still  I  remained;  perceiving  a  chair  and  table  tiirown  down, 
I  pointed  to  them  with  so  sad  an  air,  tliat  he  understood  me.  You  know 
that  he  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  so,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he 
said  to  me:  '  Forgive  me  for  causing  you  this  uneasiness,  my  good  Dago- 
bert; but  just  now,  I  had  lost  my  seiuses,  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
absurd  tury:  I  think  I  should  have  thrown  inyself  out  of  the  window, 
had  it  been  open.  I  only  hope  that  my  poor  dear  girls  have  not  heard 
me,'  added  he,  as  he  went  on  tiptoe,  to  open  the  door  which  commuhi- 
cates  with  his  daughters'  bedroom.  When  he  had  listened  anxionsly  for 
a  moment,  he  returned  to  me,  and  said:  'Luckily,  they  are  asleep.' 
Then  I  asked  him  what  was  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  and  if,  in  spite  of 
my  precautions,  he  had  received  any  more  anonymotis  letters.  'No,' 
replied  he,  with  a  gloomy  air;  '  but  leave  me,  my  friend.  I  am  now  bet- 
ter. It  has  done  me  good  to  see  yoU.  Good-night,  old  comrade!  go 
down-stairs  to  bed.'  I  took  care  not  to  contradict  him;  but,  pretending 
to  go  down,  I  came  up  again,  and  seated  myself  on  the  top  stair,  listea* 
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ingi  No  doubt,  to  calm  himself  entirely,,  the  marshal  went  to  embraM 
his  cbildrea,  for  I  lieard  him  open  and  shut  their  door.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  room,  and  walked  about  for  a  long  time,  but  ■with  a  more 
quiet  step.  At  last,  I  heard  him  throw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  I  came 
down-stairs  "about  break  of  day.     After  tliat,  all  remained  tranquil." 

"  But  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him,  father?'* 

"  1  do  not  know.  When  I  went  up  to  him,  I-  was  astonished  at  '.'.. 
agitation  of  his  countenance,  and. the  bi'illiancy  of  his  eyes.  ,  lie  \sr,\  . 
have  looked  much  the  same,  had  he  been  delirious,  or  in  a  burning  !'\  > 
—so  that,  wlien  I  heard  him  say  he  could  have  thrown  himself  out  < 
window,  had  it  been  open,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  remove  the  ci.i  :. 
from  his  pistols." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Agricola.  "  So  firm,  intrepid,  apd  cool 
a  man  as  the  marshal,  to  be  a  prey  to  such  Yiolencel" 

"I  tell  you  that  something  very  extraordinary  is  passing  witfiin  hira. 
For  two  days,  he  has  not  been  to  see  his  children,  which  is  always  a  bad 
eign  with  him — to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  little  angels  themselves,  wh.-i 
are  miserable  at  the  notion  that  they  have  displeased  their  father.  I'hey 
displease  him!  If  you  only  knew  the  life  they  lead,  dear  creatu  'esl  a 
walk  or  ride  with  me  and  their  governess,  for  I  never  let  them  Si  out 
alone,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  at  their  studies,  reading  (?r  needftworb 
— always  togetlier — and  then  to  bed.  Yet  their  governess,  who  is,  I 
think,  a  worthy  woman,  tells  me,  that  sometimes,  at  night,  she  has  seen 
them  shed  tears  in  their  sleep.  Poor  children!  they  have  hitherto  kiiowa 
but  little  happiness,"  added  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh. 

At  this  moment,  hearing  some  one  walk  liastily  across  the  courtyard, 
Dagobert  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  Marshal  Simon,  with  pale  lace'  ana 
bewildered  air,  holding  in  his  t\Vo  hands  a  letterj  Y^hlcli,  ti6  eeeme  '\  to 
read  with  devouring  anxiety.  '     ,-.';, 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  • 

',    .   '  THE   CITV  OP    GOLD. 

'  "VyiffiisT  Marshal  Simon  was  crossing  the  little  court  with  so  agitijted 
an  air,' reading  the  anonymous  letter  which  he  had  received  by  the  uii- 
expected  medium  of  Rabat-joie,  Rose  and  Blanche  were  alone  together, 
in  the  sittmg  room  they  usually  occupied,  and  which  had  been  enteresi 
for  a  moment  by  Jocrisse  during  tlieu"  absence.  . 

The  poor  children  seemed  destined  to  a  succession  of  sorrows.  At  the 
moment  when  their  mourning  for  their  mother  drew  near  its  close,  the 
tratrical  tleath  of  their  grandfather  had  again  dressed  them  in  funeral 
weeds.  They  were  seated  together  upon  a  couch,  in  front  of  tlieir  woi't" 
table. 

Grief  often  produces  the  effect  of  years.    Thus,  in  a  few  mouths,  Ru, 
and  Blanche  had  become  quite  young  women.     To  the  infantine  gracSfC' 
their  charming  faces,  formerly  so  round  and  rosy,  but  now  pale  .ni. 
tliin,  had  succeeded  an  expression  of  grave  and  touching  sadm^ss.   TlieiK 
large,  niihl  eyes  of  limpid  azure,  which  always  liail  a  dreamy  eharaetei., 
were  now  nevitr  batlied  in  those  joyous  ft'ars,  with  whicii  a  )>urstof  frank 
and  hearty  laughter  used  of  old  to  ii'lorn  llicir  silky  hisiies-,  when  the 
comic  coolness  of  Dagobirt,  or  some  droll  iWck  of  Rabat- joicj  eheered, 
them  in  the  cour.se  of  their  long  and  weary  piljirimage.  •      •   ■ 

in  a  word,  those  delitrhtful  i'aecs  wliieh  tin;  flowii-y  pencil  of  Greus© 
could  alone  iiave  painted  in  all  their  velvet  freshne.'iH,  were  now  worthy 
of  inspiring  the  melanclioly  ideal  of  the  immortal  artist,  who  gave  Ud 
Jlit/rion  regretting  paradise,  and  MKn/nn/  dreaming  of  Kausl,* 

Rose,  leaning  back  on  the  couch,  lidd  her  head  .somewhat  bowed  upon 
ber  bottom,  over  which  wascros.sed  a  liaudkerchiof  of  black  grape.     TbQ 

•  Mr.  Ary  Sch'-^p 
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Bgbf,  streaming  from  a  window  opposite,  shone  mildly  on  hrv  pure,  whit«  |'' 
forehead,  crowned  bj'  two  thick  bands  of  chestntit  hair.    Tier  lool<  was" 
fixed,  and  the  open  arch  of  her  ej-cbrows,  now  som(\Vhat  contracted, 
announced  a  mind  occupied  with  painful  thoughts'.     J  lor  two  little,  thin, 
white'  hands  had  fallen  upon  her  knees,  biit  sfill  held  the  embroidery,  pi^,  , 
which  she  had  been  engaged.  "  '.  ,^ 

The  profile  of  Blanche  was  visible,  leaning  a  little  toward  her  sister,  " 
with  an  expression  of  tender  and  anxious  solicitude,  whilst  her  needle, 
remained  in  the  canvas,  as  if  she  had  continued  to  work. 

"  Sister,"  said  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice,  after  some  moments  of  silence, 
during  which  the  tears  seemed  to  mount  to  her  eyes,  "  toll  me  what  thou    ,. 
art  thinking  of.     Thou  lookest  so  sad."  ,        "• 

"  I  think  of  the  Golden  City  pf  our  dreams,"  replied  Rose,  almostih  a,,  •. 
whisper,  after  another  short  silence.  . '• 

Blanche  understood  the  bitterness  of  these  words.  Without  speaking,, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  sister's  neck,  and  wept. 

Poor  youn§  girls!  the  Golden  City  of  their  dreams  was  Paris,  with    ■ 
their  father  in  it — Paris,  the  marvelous  city  of  joys  and  festivals,  through 
all  of  which  the  orphans  had  beheld  thoi'adiautaud  smiling  countenance 
of  their  sire! 

But,  alas!  the  beautiful  city  of  gold  had  been  changed  into  a  place  of 
tears,  and  death,  and  mourning.  The  same  ,terrii)Ie  pestilence,  which 
had  struck  down  their  mother  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  seemed  to  have  fol- 
lowed them  like  a  dark  and  fatal  cloud,  which,  always  hovering  above 
them,  hid  the  mild  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  joyous  light  of  the  sun. 

The  Golden  City  of  their  dreams!  It  was  the  place,  where  perhaps  one 
day  their  father  would  present  to  theiu  two  ycuug  lovers,  good  and  fair 
as  themselves.  "  They  love  you,"  he  was  tp  say;  "  they  are  worthy  of 
you.  Let  each  of  you  have  a  brother,  and  me  two  sons."  Then  whafi 
chaste,  enchanting  confusion  for  those  two  orphans,  whose  hearts,  piire 
as  crystal,  had  never  reflected  any  image  but  that  of  Gabriel,  the  celestial 
messenger  .sent  by  their  mother  to  protect  them! 

We  can  therefore  understand  the  painful  emotion  of  Blanche,  when 
she  heard  her  sister  repeat  with  bitter  melancholy,  those  words  which 
described  their  whole  situation:  "  I  think  of  the  Golden  City  of  our 
dreams!" 

"  Who  knows?"  resumed  Blanche,  drying  her  sister's  tears;  "  perhapis,  ' 
happiness  riiay  yet  be  in  store  for  us." 

'•Alas!  if  we  are  not  happv'vfrith  our  father  present — shall  we  ever 
be  so?" 

"  Yes,  when  we  rejoin  our  mother,"  said  Blanche,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven, 

"  Then,  sister,  this  dream  may  be  a  warning — this  dream  so  like  that 
we  had  in  Germany." 

"The  difference  being,  that  then  the  angel  Gabriel  came  down  from  , 
heaven  to  us,  and  that  this  time  he  fetched  us  from  earth,  to  take  us  to  ,  , 
our  mother."  ,.,,., 

"And  this  dream  will  perhaps  come  true  like  the  other,  my  sister. ,  " 
We  dreamt  that  the  angel  Gabriel  •would  protect  uSj  and  he  came  to  ^ve 
us  from  the  shipwreck."  ,,",'' 

"And,  this  tyne,  we  dream  that  le  will  lead  us  to  heaven.  Why 
should  not  that  happen  also?" 

"  But  for  that,_sister,  our  Gabriel,  who  saved  us  from  the  shipwreck, 
must  die  also.  No,  no;  that  must  not  happen.  Let  us  pray,  that  it  do 
not  happen."     '  '  "  '  '".''' 

"■No,  it  will  not  happen — for  it  is  only  Gabriel's  good  angel,  -who  is  so 
like  him,  that  we  saw  in  our  dream."  • 

"  Aly  sister,  how  singular  is  this  dream!  Here  as  in  Germany,  we  have 
both  dreamt  the  same — three  times,  the  very  same!" 

"  It  iig  true.    The  angel  Gabriel  beat  over  us.  and  looked  at  us  w>vbs«li'' 
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mild  and  sad  an  air,  saying:,  'Come,  my  cMdren!  come,  mysistersj  Yoirf 
mother  waits  for  you.  Poor  children,  arrived  from  so  far!'  added  he  in  hi«    ' 
tender  voice;  '  you  have  passed  ove^  the  earth,  gentle  and  innocent  as 
two  doves,  to  repose  forever  in  the  maternal  nest.'  " 

"  Yes,  those  were  the  words  of  the  archangel,"  said  the  other  orjjhaa, 
Vith  a  pensive  air;  "we  have  done  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  we  have 
loved  those  who  loved  us — wliy  should  we  fear  to  die?'' 

"Therefore,  my  sister,  we  rather  smiled  than  wept,  when  he  took  ul 
by  the  hand,  and,  spreading  wide  his  beautiful  white  wings,  carried  ue 
, along  with  him  to  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky." 

'*  To  heaven,  where  our  dear  mother  waited  for  us  with  open  armsj 
her  face  all  bathed  in  tears." 

"  Oh,  my  sister!  one  has  not  dreams  like  those  for  nothing.  And 
then,"  added  she,  lookingat  Kose,  withasadsmile  that  wentto  theheart, 
' '  our  death  might  perhaps  end  the  sorrow,  of  which  we  have  been  tha 
cause."  '         •  :- 

"  Alas!  it  is  not  our  fault;  We  love  hitn  so  much.  But  we  are  8<l 
timid  and  sorrowful  before  him,  that  he  may  perhaps  think  we  love  hiin 
not."  ','' 

So  saying.  Rose  took  her  handkerciief  from  her  work-basket  to  drybeif'"' 
tears;  a  paper,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  fpll  out.  ,,  '  ' 

At  this  sight,  the  two  sisters  shuddered,  and  pressed  clos^eto  one  an- 
other, and  Rose  .said  to  Blanche,  in  a  trembling  voice:  "  Another  of  th.esB 
letters! — oh,  I  am  afraid!    It  will  doubtless  be  like  the  last."  ■       ' 

"  We  mu.st  pick  it  up  quickly,  that  it  may  not  be  seen,"  said  31anche. ',' 


hastily  stooping  to  seize  the  letter;  "the  people,  who  ta,ke_in^terest  in  til 
might  otherwise  be  exposed  to  great  danger.''  '^  '^  •».' 

"  But  how  could  this  letter  com^  to  us?"       '  ■         ■ 

"  How  did  the  others  come  to  be  placed  ri^ht  under  our  hand,  and  al' 
ways  in  the  absence  of  our  governess?" 

"It  is  true.  Why  seek  to  explain  the  mystery?  We  .should  never  be 
able  to  do  so.  Let  us  read  the  letter.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  more  favor- 
able to  us  than  the  last." 

And  the  two  sisters  read  as  follows: 

"  Continue  to  love  your  father,  de^-ir  children,  for  he  is  very  miserably, 
and  you  are  the  involuntary  cause  of  his  distress.  You  will  never  knoW 
the  terrible  sacrifices  that  your  presence  imposes  on  him;  but,  alas!  he  is 
the  victim  of  his  paternal  duties.  His  sufferings  are  more  cruel  th^n 
ever;  spare  h;m  at  least  those  marks  of  tenderness, which  occasion  hire 
so  much  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Each  caress  is  a  dagger-stroke,  foj 
'le  sees  in  you  the  innocent  cause  of  his  mi.sfortunes. 

"  Dear  children,  you  must  not  therefuro  despair.  If  3'ou  have  enouglj 
'joinraand  over  yourselves,  not  to  tortm-e  him  by  the  display  of  too  want 
a  tenderness,  if  you  can  mingle  sonic  roserre  with  your  affection,  yoc 
will  greatly  alleviate  his  sorrow.  Keep  these. ktters  a  secret  from  everj 
one,  «ven  from  the  good  Dagobert,  who  loves  you  go  much;  otherwise, 
bc)th  he  and  you,  your  father,  and  the  unknown  friend  who  is  writing  tc 
you,  will  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril,  for  your  enemies  are  indeed 
formidable. 

"  Ooiiragc  and  hope!  May  yoirr  father's  tenderness  be  once  mori 
free  from  sorrow  and  regret!  That  Jiappy  day  is,  perhaps,  not  so  fai 
di.staiit.  « 

"  Bum  this  letter  like  all  the  others!" 

The  above  note  was  written  with  so  much  address,  that,  even  suppos 
Ing  the  ori)hans  had  communicated  it  to  th<ir  father  or  Dagobert,  iv 
would  at  the  worst  have  been  ct)nsidered  a  si  range,  indiscreet  proceedin(5, 
but  almost  excusable  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Noth- 
ing, in  fine,  could  have  been  contrived  witli  more  perfidious  art.  If  w« 
consider  the  cruel  perplexity  in  which  Mar.shal  Simon  was  straggling 
betwceothv  jfear  of  again  leuviug  his  childrtu,  and  thu  shame  of  neglect' 
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'  ^  or  wbat  he  considered  a  sacred  duty.  All  the  tenderness,  aU,the  suscep- 
ibility  of  heart,  which  distincuishdd  the  orphans,  had  been  called  into 
I. lay  by  those  diabolical  counsels,  and  the  sisters  soon  perceiTed,  that 
heir  presence  was  in  fact  both  sweet  and  painful  to  their  father:  for 
sometimes  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  leaving  them,  and  somt^times  the 
thought  of  a  neglected  duty  spread  a  cloud  of  sadness  over  his  brow. 

Thus  the  poor  girls  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fatal  meaning  of  the 
anonymous  letters  they  received.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  from  some 
mysterious  motive,  which  they  were  unable  to  penetrate,  their  presence 
was  often  importunate,  and  even  painful  to  their  father. 

Hence  the  gi'owing  sadness  of  Rose  and  Blanche — hence  the  sort  of, 
feer  and  reserve,  which  restrained  the  expression  of  their  filial  tender-' 
nsss.  A  most  painful  situation  for  the  marshal,  who,  deceived  by  inex- 
plicable appearances,  mistook,  in  his  turn,  their  manner  for  indifference 
to  him — and  so,  with  breaking  heart,  and  bitter  grief  upon  his  face,  often 
abruptly  quitted  his  children,  to  conceal  his  tears! 

And  the  desponding  orphans  said  to  each  other:  "  We  are  the  cause  of 
our  father's  grief.     It  is  our  presence,  which  makes  him  so  unhappy." 

The  reader  may  now  judge  what  ravages  such  a  thought,  when  fixed 
and  incessant,  must'  have  made  on  those  two  y<mng,  loving,  timid,  and 
simple  hearts.  How  could  the  orphans  be  on  their  guard  against  such 
anonymous  communications,  which  spoke  with  reverence  of  all  they 
loved,  and  seemed  every  day  justified  by  the  conduct  of  their  father"? 
Already  victims  of  numerous  plots,  and  hearing  that  they  were  .surround- 
ed by  enemies,  we  can  understand  how,  faithful  to  the  advice  of  their 
unknown  friend,  they  forbore  to  confide  to  Dagobert  these  letters  in  which 
he  was  so  justly  appreciated. 

As  for  the  oliject  of  the  maneuver,  it  was  very  plain.  By  continually 
harassing  the  marshal  on  all  sides,  and  persuading  him  of  the  coldness 
of  his  children,  the  conspirators  might  naturally  hope  to  conquer  the 
hesitation,  which  had  hitherto  prevented'  his  again  quitting  his  daugh- 
ters, to  embark  in  a  dangerous  enterprise.  To  render  the  life  of  the 
marshal  so  burdensome,  that  he  would  desire  to  seek  relief  from  his 
torments  in  any  project  of  daring  and  generous  chivalry,  was  one  of  the 
ends  proposed  by  Rodin — and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  wanted  neither  logic 
nor  possibility. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

After  having  read  the  letter,  the  two  young  girls  remained  for  a 
moment  silent  and  dejected.  Then  Rose,  who  held  the  paper  in  her 
hand,  started  up  suddenly,  approached  the  chimney-piece,  and  threw 
the  letter  into  the  fire,  saying,  with  a  timid  air:  "  We  must  burn  it 
quickly,  or  perhaps  some  great  danger  will  ensue." 

"  What  greater  misfortune  can  happen  to  us,"  said  Blanche,  despond-^ 
fcgly,  "  thaii  to  cause  such  sorrow  to  our  father?  What  can  be  the  rea- 
son of  it?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Rose,  whose  tears  were  slowly  trickling  down  her 
cheek,  *'  he  does  not  find  us  what  he  could  have  desired.  He  may  loVe 
ns  well,  as  the  children  of  our  poor  mother,  but  we  are  not  the  daugh- 
ters he  had  dreamed  of.    Dost  understand  me,  sister?" 

"  Yes,  yes — it  is  perhaps  that  which  occasions  all  his  sorrow.  We  are 
so  badly  informed,  s6  wild,  so  awkward,  that  he  is  no  doubt  ashamed  of 
us;  and,  as  he  loves  us  in  spite  of  all,  it  makes  him  suffer." 

"  Alas!  it  is  not  our  fault.  Our  dear  mother  brought  us  up  in  the 
deserts  of  Siberia  as  well  as  she  could." 

"Oh!  our  father  himself  does  not  reproach  us  with  it;  only  it  gives 
him  pain." 

"  Particularly,  if  he  has  friends,  whose  daughters  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  possessed  of  all  sorts  of  talents.  Then  he  must  bitterly  regret 
that  we  are  not  the  same." 

*'  Dost  remember  when  he  took  us  to  see  our  cousin,  JMaclemoiselle 
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Adrienne,  •tvho  Vras  so  affectionate  and  kind  to  us  that  he  said  to  U8  vrltli 
admiration:  '  Did  you  notice  tier,  my  children?  How  beautiful  she  is, 
and  what  talent,  what  a  noble  heait,  and  therewith  such  grace  and  ele- 
gance!'  " 

"Oh,  it  is  very  true!  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  so  beautiful,her 
voice  is  so  mild  and  gentle,  that,  when  we  saw  and  heard  her,  we  fancied 
that  ail  our  troubles  were  at  an  end." 

"And  it  is  because  of  such  beauty,  seest  thou,  (h«t  our.  father,  com- 
paring lis  with  our  cousin  and  so  many  other  ha.iidson)e  young  ladies, 
cannot  be  very  proud  of  us. ,  And  he,  who  is  so  l<?ved  and  honored;  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  proud  of  his  daughters."  .   ,.  i       . ,, 

Suddenly,  Rose  laid  hev  hand  on  her  sister's  arm.  and  said  to  her  with 
anxiety:  "Listen!  listen!  they  are  talking  very  loud  in  our  father's  bed' 
room."  , 

"  Tts,"  said  Blanche,  listening  in  her  turn;  "  and  then  I  can  hear  him 
walking.     It  is  his  step."  . 

"  Good  Heaven!  how  he  raises  his  voice;  he  seems  to  be  in  a  great  pas- 
sion; he  will  perhaps  come  this  way." 

And  at  the  thought  of  their  father's  coming — that  father,  who  really 
adored  them— the  two  unhappy  children  looked  in  terror  at  each  other. 

The  sound  of  a  loud  anxi  angry  voice  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  Rose,  trembling  through  all  her  frame,  said  to  her  sister:  "  Do  not 
let  us  remain  here!    Come  into  our  room." 

"  Why?" 

"  We  should  hear,  without  designing  it,  the  words  of  our  father — and 
he  does  not  perhaps  know  that  we  are  so  near." 

"  Thou  art  right.  Come,  coniei'"  answered  Blanche,  as  she  rose  hastily 
from  her  spat.  .  ,     . 

"Oh!  I  am  afraid.    I  have  never  heard  him  speak  in  so  ^ngry  a  tone." 

"Ah!  kind  Heaven!"  said  Blanche,  growing  pale,  as  she  stopped  in- 
voluntarily.   "  It  is  to  Dagobert  that  he  is  talking  so  loud." 

"  What  caa  be  the  matter — to  make  our  father  speak  to  him  in  that 
way?" 

"  Alas!  some  great  niisfortune  must  have  happened.!'  . 

"Oh,  my  sister!  do  not  let  us  remain  here!  It  pains  me  too  much  to 
hear  Dagobert  thus  spoken  to." 

The  noise  of  some  fractured  article,  hurled  with  violence  and  broken 
to  pieceg  in  the  next  room,  so  frightened  the  orphans  that,  pale  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  they  rushed  into  their  b'wn  apartment,  and 
faetened  the  door. 

We  most  now  explain  the  cause  of  Marshal  Simon's  viplent  anger. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THEWOUNDEDLION, 

This  was  the  scene,  tlie  sound  o|  which  had  so  terrified  Rose  and 
Blanche.  At  first,  alone  in  his  chauiber,  in  a  state  of  exasperation, difiS- 
cult  to  describe,  .Mar.siial  Sinion  had  lu^un  to  walk  hastily  up  and  down, 
his  handsome  and  manly  face  inllaiutd  with  rage,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  indignation,  whilst  on  his  broad  IdU'hcad,  crowned. with  short-cut 
hair,  that  was  now  turning  gray,  large  veins,  of  which  you  might  count 
the  pulsations,  were  swollen  almost  to  bunsting;  and  sometimes  his 
thick  blade  unistacht;  was  curled  with  a  convulsive  motion,  not  unlika 
tluit  v\ii|chj  is  seen  in  the  countenance  of  a  raging  Jion.  And  even  as 
the  vv'ounddd  lion  In  its  fury,  harassed  and  torturi;d  by  a  thousand  in- 
vi.sihlf  dar^s,  walks  up  and  down  its  d(:i\  with  savage  wrath,  so  Mttrehal 
Siitio'ii  iiaccd'tho  floor  of  his  room,  as  if  bounding  from  side  to  side; 
Roitii'finics  he  stooj)cd,  as  though  bniding  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
Biij^cr,  .soiiiclinies,  on  tlie  contrary,  he  pau^slid  abruptly,  drew  himself  up 
tc  his  Tull  height,  dros.sod  his  arms  upon  his  vijjorous  chest,  and  wita 
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,.  faised  brow,  tlireateuing  aiKl  terrible  look,  seemed  to  defy  some  invisible 
.jfe'iieniy,  and  Trmrmuv  coniused  exclamations.    Tlieii  he  stood  like  a  taan 
"of  wajr  and  battle  in  bis  intrepid  fire. 

'  And  now  Ije  stamped  angrily  with  his  foot,  approached  the  chlmndy- 
piece,  and  vaug  the  bell  so  rio.Wrltly  that  the  bell-rope  remained  in  his 
hand.    '  '■'■■. 

.  A  servant  hastened  to  attend  to  this  precipitate  summons.  "  Did'ybu 
riot  tell  Dauobert  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  him?'  cried  the  marshal. 

*'  I  execute  1  your  grace's  orders,  but  Mr.  Dagobert  was  accompanying 
his  son  to  tlie  doo^^,  and " 

"  Very  well!"  interrupted  M^ftrshal  Simon,  with  an  abrupt  and  ijnperi- 
•us  gesture.    ,  :  '       ' 

The  servant  went  out,  and  his  master  continued  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  impatient  steps,  crumpling  in  hi.srage  a  letter  that  he  beid^  i;ii,hi3 
left  hand.  This  lifter  bad,  been  innocently  delivered  by  Rabat- joie,,/wlio, 
seeing  him  come  in,' had  viin  joyously  to  receive  him.  ,   '    '  '  ^ 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Dagobert  appeared.  ...•,!, 

■"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time,  sir,"'  cried  the  marshal,  in 
an  irritated  tone.  '"i 

Dagobert,  more  pained  than  surprised  at  this  new  btirst  of  ang'er, 
which  he  riglitly  attributed  to  the  constant  state  of  excitement  in  whicii 
the  marshal  had  now  been  for  some  time  past,  answered  milLlly:  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  general,  but  I  was  letting  out  my  son " 

"  Read  that,  sir!"  .said  the  marshal,  abruptly,  giving  him  the  letter. 
''  Then,  whilst  Dagobert  was  reading  it,  the  marshal  resuihed  with  grow- 
ing anger,  as  he  kicked  d(;wn  a  chair  that  stood  in  his  way:     "Thus, 
even  in  my  own  house,  there  are  Wretches  bribed  to  harass  me  with  in- 
credible perseverance.     Well,  have  you  read  it.  sir?" 
'     "It  is  a  new  infamy  to  add  to  the  others," said  Dagobert,  coolly,  as  he 

■  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire.  ■    . 

.  '    "The  letter  is  infamous— but  it  sp)eaks  the  truth,."  replied  the' ttfarshal. 
''Dagobert  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  •         ■     '   ■ 

-  "  And  can  you  tell  me  who  brought  me  this  infamous  letter!"  contin- 
ued the  marshal.  "  One  Vvould  think  the  devil  had  a  baud  in  it— for  it 
was  your  dog!" 

" Rabat-joie?"  said  Dagobert,  in  the  utmost  surprise.  •'■ 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  marshal',  bitterly;  "  it  is  no  doubt  a  pledsantry 
of  your  invention." 

"I  have  no  heart  for  pleasantries,  general,"  answered  Dagobert,  more 
and  more  saddened  by  the  irritable  state  of  the  marshal;  "  1  cannot  ex- 
plain how  it  happened.  Rabat-j6ie  is  a  goodcan'ie*',  and  nodoubt  foUnd 
the  letter  in  the  house ■"  ■,  '.,(•■;.-•,    ■         :  -i 

"  And  who  can  have  left  it  there?,  Airi  I  then  surrburided .by  traitors? 
Do  you  keep  no  watch — you,  in  whom  I  liave  every  confidence?" 

..  "  Listen  to  tne,  general ". 

,,:    But  the    marshal  resumed,  withoiat  waitirig  to  hear  him:    •'  What!  1 
■'  have  made  war .  for' five-and-twentj'  years,  I  have  battled  with  armies, 
I  have  struggled  victoriously  through  the  evil  tmies  of  exile  and  pro- 
scription, 1  have  withstood  bhjws  from  maces  of  iron — and  now  I  am 
to    be    killed    with    pins'.      Pursued    into    my    own    house,    harassed 
^  with    impunity,   w^>rn  .out,   tortured  every    minute,  to  gratify  some 
■':'  •unknown,   miserable  hate!    When  I  say  nnJcnmcn,  I  am  wrongs-it  i.^ 
.;'t)'Aigrigny,  the  renegade,  wlio  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  I  am  sure  of 

■  it.  I  have  in  the  World  but  one  enemy,  and  he  is  the  man.  I  must  fltiish 
■with  him,  for  r  ain  weary  of  this— it  is  too  much!" 

"Btit, general,  remember  he  is  a  priest- — -"  •■"• 

"■What  do  I  care  for  that?  Have  I  not  seen  him  handle  the  sword?  ;  I 
^ill  yet  make  a  soldier's  blood  rise  to  the  forehead  of  thetraitorl"  - 

•V  .'"  But,  general^ " 

*'I  tell  you  that  I  civifet  be  aveuijed  on  some  one,"  crifed  the  jtnanshal, 
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with  au  accent  of  the  most  violent  exasperation;  **  I  tell  you,  that  i  must 
find  a  living  representative  of  these  cowardly  plots,  that  I  may  at  once 
make  an  end  of  him!  They  press  upon  me  frOm  all  sides;  they  make'tay 
life  a  hell — yon  know  it —and  you  do  nothing  to  save  me  from  these  tort- 
ures, which  are  killing  me  by  a  slow  fire.  I  can  have  then  iio  one  an 
whom  to  trust!"  ,  .  ' 

"General,  1  cannot  let  you  say  that,"  rep}i6d,Dagobert,  in  a  calm,  but 
firm  voice.  "  "  , 

"And  why  not?" 

"  General,  I  cannot  let  you  say  that  you  .have  no  one  to  trust  to.  You 
might  finish  perhaps  by  believing  it,  and  then  it  would  be  even  worse  for 
yourself,  than  for  those  who  well  know  their  devotion  for  you,  and  thai 
they  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you.  I  am  one  of  them— - 
and  you  know  it." 

These  simple  words,  pronounced  by  Dagobert  with  a  tone  of  deep  con- 
viction, recalled  the  marshal  to  himself;  for  although  his  honorable  and 
generous  character  might  from  time  to  time  be  imbittered  by  irritation 
and  grief,  he  soon  recovered  his  natural  equity.  So,  addressing  Dago- 
bert in  a  less  abrupt  tone,  he  said  to  him,  though  still  much  agitated; 
"  Tou  are  right.  I  could  never  doubt  your  fldelitj'.  ,  But  anger  deprive* 
me  of  my  senses.  This  infamous  letter  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  I 
am  unjust,  ungrateful — yes,  ungrateful — and  to  you!" 

"Do  not  think  of  me,  general.  With  a  kind  word  at  the  end,  you 
might  blow  me  up  all  tlie  year  round.    But  what  then  has  happened?" 

The  countenance  of  tlie  marshal  again  darkened,  as  he  answered 
rapidly:  "  It  has  happened — that  I  am  looked  down  upon,  and  despised!" 

"  Tom.'" 
!  •-*'Yes,  I.  And  after  all!"  resumed  the  marshal,  bitterly  "why  should 
I  conceal  from  you  this  new  wound?  If  I  doubted  of  you  a  moment,  1 
otve  you  sojme  compensation,  and  you  shall  know  all.  For  some  time, 
I  perceive  that,  when  I  meet  any  of  my  old  companions  in  arms,  they  try 
to  avoid  me "  ,i  , 

"  What!  was  it  to  this  that  the  anonymous  letter  alluded?" 

"  Yes,  and  it  spoke  the  truth,"  replied  the  marshal,  with  a  sigh  of 
griet  and  indignation. 

"  But  it  is  impossible,  general— you  that  are  so  loved  and  respected " 

"  Those  are  mere  words;  I  speak  of  positive  facts.  Wheij  I  appear, 
the  conversation  is  often  interrupted.  Instead  of  treating  me  a.s  an  old 
comrade,  they  affect  toward  me  a  rigorously  cold  politeness.  There  ^ro 
a  thousand  little  shades,  a  thousand  nothings,  which  wound  the  heajt, 
but  wliicli  it  is  not  impossible  not  to  notice " 

"What  you  are  now  saying,  general,  quite  confounds  me,"  repliedDag- 
obert.     "  You  assure  me  of  it,  and  I  am  forced  to  believe  you." 

"Oh,  it  is  intol'irable!  I  was  resolved  to  ease  my  heart  of  it;  so,  this 
morning,  I  went  to  General  d'Havriucourt,  who  was  colonel  with  me 
in  the  Imperial  Guard;  he  is  honor  and  honesty  itself.  I  went  to  liim 
with  open  heart.  'I  perceive,'  said  I,  '  the  coldness  that  is  shown  me. 
Some  calumny  must  be  circulating  to  my  disadvantage.  Tell  me  all 
about  it.     Knowing  the  attack,  1  shall  be  able  to  defend  myself " 

"  Well,  general?" 

"D'llavrincourt  remained  impassible,  ceremoniously  polite.  To  all 
ray  questions  he  answered  coldly:  '  I  am  not  aware,  my  lord  duke,  that 
any  calumny  has  been  circulated  with  regard  to  you.'  'Do  not  call  me 
tny  lord  duke,  my  dear  D'Havrlnoourt;  we  are  old  fellow-soldiers  and 
friends;  my  honor  is  somewhat  susceptible,  J  confess,  and  I  find  that 
you  and  our  comrades  do  not  receive  me  so  cordially  as  in  times  past. 
You  cannot  deny  it;  I  see,  I  know,  I  feel  it.'  To  all  this  D'llavrincourt 
answerrd  with  the  same  coldness:  '  I  have  never  seen  any  one  wanting 
iB  respect  toward  you.'  '1  am  not  talking  of  »r.spe<rf,' exclaimed  I,  n«I 
fitmped  his  hand  affectionately,  though  I  observed  that  he  but  feebly  p»« 
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turned  the  pressure;  'I  speak  of  cordiality,,  confidence,  which  I  once 
fnjoyed,  whilst  now  I  am  treated  as. a  stranger.  "Why  is  it?  \Vliat  has 
occasioned  this  change?'  Still  cold  and  reserved,  he  answered:  'These 
distinctions  are  so  nice,  marshal,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
anv  opinion  on  the  subject.'  My  heart  swelled,  with  grief  and  anger. 
What  was  I  to  do?  To  quarrel  with  D'Havrincourt  would  have  been 
absurd,.  A  sense  of  dignity  forced  me  to  brealc  off  the  interview,  but  it  has 
only  confirmed  my  fears.  Thus,"  added  the  maKshal,  getting  more  and 
more  animated,  "  thus  I  am  fallen  from  the  esteem  to  which  I  am  en - 
titled,  thus  I  am  despised,  withotit  even  knowing  the  cause!  Is  it  not 
odious?  If  they  would  only  utter  a  charge  against  me.  I  should  at  least 
be  able  to  defend  myself,  and  to  find  an  answer.  But  no,  no!  not  even 
a  word — only  the  cold  politeness  tliat  is  worse  than  any  insult.  Oh!  it 
is  too  mtich.  too  much!  for  all  this  comes  but  in  addition  to  other 
cares.  AVhat  a  life  is  mine  since  the  death  of  my  father!  If  I  did  but 
find  rest  and  happiness  at  home— but  no!  I  come  in,  and  it  is  but  to 
read  infamous  letters;  and  still  worse."  added  the  marshal,  In  a  heart- 
rending tone,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "to  find  my  children 
grow  more  and  more  indifferent  toward  me.  Yes,"  continued  he, 
perceiving  the  amazement  of  Dagobert,  "  and  yet  they  know  how  much 
I  love  them!" 

"  Your  daughters  indifferent!"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  in  astonishment. 
"You  make  them  sueh  a  reproach?" 

.  "  Oh!  I  do  not  blame  them.  They  have  hardly  had  time  to  know 
liie." 

,  '^  They  have  not  had  time  to  know  you?"  resurned  the  soldier,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  and  growing  animated  in  his  turn.  "  Ah!  of  what  did 
their  mother  talk  to  them,  except  you?  and  I,  too!  What  could  I  teach 
your  children,  except  to  know  and  love  you?" 

"  You  take  their  part — that  is  natural — they  love  you  better  than  they 
do  me,"  said  the  marshal,  with  growing  bitterness. 
...Dagobert  felt  himself  so  painfully  aiffected  that  he  looked  at  the  mar- 
shal without  answering. 
.."Yes!"  continued  the  other;  "yes!  it  may  be  base  and  ungrateful^ 
out  no  matter!  Twenty  times  I  have  felt  jealous  of  the  affectionate  con' 
fidence  which  my  children  display  toward  you,  whilst  with  mo  they  seem 
always  to  be  in  fear.  If  their  melancholy  faces  ever  grow  animated  for 
a  moment,  it  is  in  t;Uking  to  you,  in  seeing  you;  whilst  for  me  they  have 
nothing  but  cold  respect — and  that  kills  me.     Sure  of  the  affection  of  my 

children,  I  would  have  braved  and  surmounted  every  difficulty " 

Then,  seeing  that  Dasobert  rushed  toward  the  door,  which  led  to  the 
chamber  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  the  marshal  said  to  him;  "  Where  are  you 
going?"-.  ,  ■     ■    ■ 

"  To  Tetch  vour  daughters,  general." 

"What  for?" 

"To  bring  them  face  to  face  with  you — to  tell  them:  *My  children, 
your  father  thinks  that  you  do  not  love  him.'  I  will  only  say  that,  and 
then  you  will  see." 

'.'  Dagobert!  I  forbid  you  to  do  it,"  cried  the  marshal,  hastily. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that — you  have  no  right  to  be  unjust  to  the  potMT 
children,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  again  advanced  toward  the  door. 

".Dagobert,  I  command  you  to  remain  here,"  cried  the  marshal. 

"  Listen  to  me,  general.  I  am  your  soldier,  your  inferior,  your  servant 
if  you  will,"  said  theoldborse-grenadier,  roughly;  "but  neither  rank  nor 
station  shall  keep  me  silent,  when  I  have  to  defend  your  daughters.  All 
must  be  explained — I  know  but  one  way — and  that  is  to  bring  honest 
people  face  to  face." 

And,  if  the  marshal  had  not  seized  him  by  the  arm,  Dagobert  wf»til«J 
lave  entered  the  apartment  of  the  T<'^ig  girls, 
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•'Remain!"  said  the  marshal,  so  imperiously,  that  the  soldier,  accuA* 
tomed  to  obedience,  hung  his  head,  and  stood  still. 

"T\"hat  would  you  do?"  resumed  the  marshal.  "Tell  my  children 
that  I  think  they  do  not  love  me?  induce  them  to  affect  a  tenderness  they 
do  not  feel— -when  it  is  not  their  fault,  bjit  mine?" 

"  Ah,  general,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of  d&spair,  "  I  no  lotiger  feel 
anger  in  hearing  you  speak  thus  of  yoxu-  children.  It  is  such  grief,  that 
it  breaks  my  heart!"  "' 

Touched  by  the  expression  of  the  soldier's  countenance,  the  marshal 
resumed  less  abruptly:  '-Come,!  may  be  wrong— and  yet— I  ask  you 
without  bitterness  oi-  jealousy— are  not  my  children  more  confiding, 
more  familiar  with  you  than  with  me?" 

"  God  bless  me,  general!"  cried  Dagobert;  "  if  you  come  to  that,  they 
are  more  familiar  with  Rabat-joie  than  with  either  of  us.  You  are  their 
father;  and,  however  kind  a  father  may  be,  he  must  always  command 
some  respect.  Familiar  with  me!  I  should  think  so.  A  fine. story., 
What  the  devil  should  they  respect  in  me,  who,  except  that  I  am  six  feet 
high,  and  wear  a  mustache,  might  pass  for,  the  old  woman  that,  nursed 
them? — ^and  »hen  1  must  say  that,  even  before  the  death  of  your  worthy 
father,  you  were  sad  and  full  of  thought;  the  children  have  remarked 
that,  and  what  you  take  for  coldness  on  their  part,  is,  I  am  siu:e,  anxiety 
for  you.  Come,  general,  ^ou  are  not  just.  You  complain,  because  they 
love  you  too  much." 

''I  complain  because  I  suffer,"  said  the  marshal,  with  an  agony  of 
excitement.     "I  alone  know  my  sufferings." 

"They  must  indeed  be  grievous,  general,"  said  Dagobert,  carried 
further  than  he  would  otherwise  have  gone  by  his  attachmeht  foi*  the 
orphans,  "  since  those  who  love  you  feel  them  so  cruelly." 

"  What,  sir!  more  reproaches?" 

"Yes,  general,  reproaches,"  cried  Dagobert.  "Yoiu'  children  havo 
the  right  to  complain  of  you,  since  you  accuse  them  so  unjustly." 

"Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself,  "it  ia 
enout;h— it  is  too  much!"  ■ 

"Oh,  yes!  it  is  enough,"  replied  Dagobert,  with  rising  emotion. 
"  Why  defend  unfortunate  children,  who  can  only  love  and  submit? 
Why  defend  them  against  your  unhappy  blindness?" 

The  marshal  made  a  movement  of  anger  and  impatience,  and  then  re* 
Bumed  with  a  forced  calmness:  - 

"  1  require  to  remember  all  that  i  owe  you— and  I  will  not  forget  it, 
Bav  what  you  will."  ,        '   >,     ,   ' 

"But,  general,"  cried  Dagobert,  »>  why  will  you  not  let  me  fetch  yotir 

children?"  .'  '      ,   ^-"  '     ', 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  this  scene  is  killing  me?"  cried  the  exasperated 
marslial     "  Do  you  not  understand  that  I  will  not  have  my  children  wit- 
ness what  I  suffer?    A  father's  grief  has  its  dignity,  sir;  and  you  ought 
to  feel  for  and  respect  it." 
"  Respect  it?  no— not  when  it  is  founded  on  injustice!" 
"Enough,  sir— enough!'  . 

"  And  not  content  with  tormenting  yourself,','  cried  Dagobert,  unable 
ftny  longer  to  control  his  feelings,  "do  you  know  what  you  will,  do? 
You  will  make  your  children  die  of  sorrow.  Was  it  for  this  tl^at  I 
brought  them  to'you  from  the  depths  of  Siberia?"  . 

"  More  reproaches!"  ,   ,      i   .  .  •,.,, 

"  Yes;  for  the  worst  ingratitude,  toward  mfi  is  to  make  your  cbildrea 

"Leave  the  room,  sir,"  cried  the  marshal,  quite  beside  himself,  and 
8o  terrible  with  rage  and  grief  that  Dagobert,  regretting  that  he  had 
gone  ao  far,  resumed: 

"I  was  wrong,  general.  I  l^ve  i>»rbap»  peen  W«ntlng  iu  re8pe(?|t.tf 
you — forgive  mo — but " 
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**T  forgive  you — only  leave  me!"  said  the  marshal,  hardly  restraln- 
*3g  himself. 

"  One  word,  general " 

"  I  entreat  you  to  leave  me— I  ask  it  as  a  service — is  that  enongh?" 
»ld  the  marshal,  with  renewed  efforts  to  control  the  violence  of  his 
emotions. 

A  deadly  paleness  succeeded  to  the  high  color  which,  during  this  pain- 
ful scene,  had  inflamed  the  cheeks  of  the  marshal.  Alarmed  at  this 
symptom,  Dagobert  redoubled  bis  entreaties.  "  I  implore  you,  general,'* 
said  he,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  to  permit  me  for  one  moment " 

"Since  you  will  have  it  so,  sir,  I  must  be  the  one  to  leave,"  said  the 
marshal,  making  a  step  toward  the  door. 

These  words  were  said  in  sui^h  a  manner,  that  Dagobert  could  no 
longer  resist.    He  hung  his  head  in  despair,  looked  for  a  moment  in 
silent  supplication  at  the  marshal,  and  then,  as  the  latter  seemed  yield- 
ing to  a  new  movement  of  rage,  the  soldier  slowly  quitted  the  room. 
*  *  *  «  *  «  * 

A  few  minutes  had  scarcely  etapsed  since  the  departure  of  Dagobert, 
when  the  marshal,  who,  after  a  long  and  gloomy  silence,  had  repeatedly 
drawn  near  the  door  of  his  daughters'  apartment,  with  a  mixture  of 
hesitation  and  anguish,  suddenly  made  a  violent  effort,  \\iped  the  cold 
sweat  from  his  brow,  and  entered  the  chamber  iu  which  Rose  and  Blanche 
had  taken  refuge. 


CHAPTER    Ki^ 

THE   TESV. 

Dagobert  was  right  in  defending  Aw  childr^n^  as  he  paternally  called 
Rose  and  Blanche,  and  yet  the  appi"ehensions  of  the  marshal  with  regard 
to  the  coldness  of  his  daughters  were  unfortunately  justifietl  by  appear- 
ances. Thus,  as  he  had  told  his  father,  unable  to  explain  the  sad  and 
almost  trembling  embarrassment  which  his  daughters  felt  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  sought  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  what  he  termed  their  indiffer- 
ence. Now  reproaching  himself  bitterly  for  not  concealing  from  tljora 
his  grief  at  the  death  of  their  mother,  he  feared  he  might  have,  given 
them  to  understand  that  they  would  be  unable  to  consoie  him;  now  sup- 
posing that  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently  tender,  and  that  fie 
had  chilled  them  with  his  military  sternness;  and  now  repeating  with 
bitter  regret  that,  having  always  lived  away  from  them,  he  must  be 
almost  a  stranger  to  them.  In  a  word,  the  most  unlikely  suppositions 
j)resented  themselves  by  turns  to  his  mind,  and  whenever  such  Sfeds  pf 
doubt,  suspicion,  or  fear,  are  blended  with  a  warm  affection,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  develop  themselves  with  fatal  effect.  ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding  tliis  fancied  coldness,  from  which  he  suffered  so 
anuch,  the  affection  of  the  marshal  for  his  daughters  was  so  true  ana 
deep  that  the  thuuglit  of  agatn  quitting  them  caused  the,  hesitatiors 
which  were  the  torment  of  his  life,  and  provoked  an  incessant  struggle 
between  his  paternal  love  and  the  duty  he  held  most  sacred. 

As  for  the  injurious  calumnies,  which  had  been  so  skillfully  propagated 
that  men  of  honor,  like  his  old  companions  in  arras,  were  found  to  at- 
tach some  credit  to  them,  they  had  been  spread  with  frightful  pertinacity 
by  the  friends  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  We  shall  describe  here- 
after the  meaning  and  object  of  these  odious  reports,  which,  joined  with 
«tf>  many  other  fatal  injuries,  had  filled  np  theineasure  of  the  mai'shal's 
indignation. 

Inflamed  with  anger,  excited  almost  to  madness  by  this  incessant  stajb- 
hing  tvUh  pins  (as  he  had  himself  called  it),  and  offended  at  some  of  the 
words  of  Dagobertj  he  had  spoken  harshly  to  him.  But  after  tlie  soldier'? 
departure,  when  left  to  reflect  in  silence,  the  marshal  remembered  t^ie 
^yarm  and  earnest  expressions  of  the  defender  of  his  children,,  and  a 
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doubt  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the  eoidness  of  \rh*ch  hd 
accused  them.  Therefore,  having  talseu  a  terrible  resolution,  in  case  a 
new  trial  should  confirm  his  desponding  doubts,  he  entered,  as  we  before 
said,  his  daughters'  chamber.  . 

The  discussion  with  Dagobert  had  been  so  loud  that  the  sound  of  their 
voices  had  confusedly  reached  the  ears  of  the  two  sisters,  even  after 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  their  bedroom.  So  tliat,  on  the  arrival  Of  their 
father,  their  pale  faces  betrayed  their  fear  and  anxiety.  At  sight  of 
the  marshal,  whose  countenance  was  also  much  agitated,  the  two  young 
girls  rose  respectfully,  but  remained  close  together,  trembling  in  each 
ether's  arms. 

And  yet  there  was  neither  anger  nor  .severity  on  their  father's  face- 
only  a  deqp,  almost  suffocating  grief,  which  seemed  to  say:  "  My  chil- 
dren, I  suffer — I  have  come  to  you— console  me,  love  me!  or  I  shall  die!" 

The  marshal's  countenance  was  at  this  moment  so  '■'xprcssive.Xh&t,  the 
first  movement  of  fear  once  surmounted,  the  sisters  were  about  to  throw^ 
themselves  into  his  arms;  but  remembering  the  recommendations  of  the 
anonymous  letter,  which  told  them  how  pamtul  any  effusion  of  their 
tenderness  was  to  their  father,  they  exchangeid  a  rapid  glance,  and 
remained  motionless. 

By  a  cruel  fatality,  the  marshal  at  this  moiuent  burned  to  open  his 
arms  to  iiis  children.  He  looked  at  them  with  love,  he  even  made  a  slight 
movement  as  if  to  call  them  to  him;  but  he  would  not  attempt  more,  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  no  response.  Still  the  poor  children,  paralyzed  by 
perfidious  counsels,  remained  mute,  motionless,  trembling! 

"  Always  the  same  coldness!"  thought  he.     "  I  v/as  not  deceived." 

Striving,  however,  to  conceal  what  he  felt,  he  advanced  toward  th-em, 
tnd  said,  in  a  voice,  which  he  endeavored  to  make  as  calm  aa  possible: 
"Good-day,  my  children."  •  .    i  i  ii  !.,.■:   .j 

"Good-da}',  father,"  answered  Rose,  somewhat,  lesss-tiiBiid-.^hw  iber 
sister..  ,         ■ .        ;,■    ■• 

"  I  was  not  able  to  see  you  j'esterday,"  said  the  marshal,  in  an  agitated 
tone.  "  I  was  so  full,  you  see,  of  important  business.  You  ai'e  not 
angry  with  ine  for  neglecting  you?"  added  he,  trjing  to  smile,  not  dar- 
ing to  tell  them,  that,  during  that  last  night  of  anguish,  he  had  crept  to 
their  bedside,  to  gaze  on  them  in  their  sleep.  "  You  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing forgotten  you,  is  it  not  .so?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Blanche,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

*'  And  if  I  were  forced  to  go  away  for  some  time, "^  resumed  the  mar- 
•hal,  slowly,  "  you  would  likewise  forgive  me?  You  could  console  yotir- 
nelves  for  my  absence,  could  you  not?" 

"We  should  be  very  sorry,  if  you  were  to  confine  yourself  the  least  in 
the  world  for  us,"  answered  Ro.se,  retnembering  the  anonymous  letter, 
and  what  it  said  of  the  sacrifices  which  their  presence  cost  their  father. 

At  this  repl}',  which  was  made  with  as  much  embarrassment 4is  timid- 
ity, and  In  which  the  marshal  saw  nothing  but  a  mixture  x>f  simplicity 
and  indifference,  the  unfofrtnnate  father  no  longer  doubted  of  his  chil- 
dren's want  of  affection. 

"Ft  is  all  over,"  thought  he,  as  he*gazed  upon  them.  "  No  chord  of 
sympathy  stirs  in  their  bosom.  Whether  I  go — whether  1  remain— mat- 
ters not  to  them.  No,  1  am  nothing  to  those  children — since,  at  this 
awful  moment,  when  they  see  me,  perhaps  for  the  la.st  time,  no  filial  in- 
stinct tells  them,  that  their  afferrtioti  might  save  me  still." 

During  these  terrible  reflections,  the  niiirshnl  had  not  taken  his  eyey 
off  his  cliihln-n,  and  his  manly  edunteiianci^  assiiniod  an  expression  at 
oncfso  toucliing  and  mournful — his  look  niverdi'd  .so  painfully  the  tort- 
un-H  of  his  despairing  .soul— that  Rose  and  Blanche,  coMfus<>d,  alarmed, 
but  yielding  at  once  to  a  spontanooas  movement,  threw  tliemaelves  on 
Iheif  father's  neck,  and  covered  him  with  tears  and  careJ5.sefl. 

Marshal  Himon  had  not  spoUe^  «  word;  his  daughters  bad  uot  utteM^ 
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''T''ZZ^  ir^S^^tl^l^'^^^^-  failed  him.    Pale,  be- 
]^  t't?  t?5in    tl^  b.   w.  t  e  h^^     the  hands  of  his  daughters  weep- 

piness     At  length   he  exclauiiea.      i    d  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^ 

Si'*^w-F3.V?SS  ro^bS;^!  W^ek  biu,  e,.s,  loo. 
'^?SM«be^f  jrrrusntS'lliuchas^elove  jon-  crM  Res., 
Tfith  enchanting  simplicity.  onrselves 

our  !earts-so  sad,  alas!  that  we  could  not  spend  it  upon  you. 

.>  Tell  you  aloud  all  that  we  think  ^^  ^^^-^^^  ^.^^^     ^^^^_ 

Pnft^yZ'l'^oul^y  Sluk"rriooS/at'you-andit  dazzles   me-it 

confuses  me—it  is  the  dizziness  of  ]oy!        '  ,       *    ,. 

"  Oh  lo^k  at  us  then,  father!  look  into  our  eyes,  into  our  hearts," 

""il°  y^rwIllSThere  happiness  for  us,  and  love  for  you,  father!" 
add^  Blanche.  marshal  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  reproach; 

^^  ^h^rdoHhat  S^nf'wilfySu  call  me  t,.u,  if  you  please?  I  say  you, 

..'^^^^Z:^X^^^l^^^e,  as  she  took  it,  and  placed  it  on  her 

'*®Si,tliPr  /Awhand'"   Faid   Rose,  as  .she  took  the  other  hand  of  the 
mlrfl^r'St  believe  now  in  our  love  and  happiness?"  she  con- 

"".'ot  vesrhappiness  a.nd  affection  can  alone  make  the  heart  beat 
thus!"  ci-ied  the  marshal.  /■     „  „*  ♦>,. 

Akind  of  hoarse  stgh,  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  ^open  door  of  th« 
.htnS  made  those  three  heads  turn  round,  and  there  they  saw  tit 
Slf  S;  of  Dagoblrt,  with  the  black  nose  of  Rabat-3o.e,  reaching  to 

^'Trlow'e^^'frVin.^  his  eyes  and  mustache  with^iis  littl.  blue  cotton 

JS^l»akSd^l^-S^ 

mutterS  in  a  hcmrse  roice,  for  the  good  n.an  wae  svallowing  hi.  ^ears: 

•' Did  I  not  tell  yon  so*"  •■  ",;'■..  , ,  „,«, 

•*  Silence!"  sD,id  the  marshal,  witi  a  sigp  o.  mJelugeace.       Thot  r^i 

I' 
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a  bettei"  father  than  myself,  my  old  frieud.     Come  and  •inbra^e  ttc^tf 
i  shall  not  be  jealous."  . 

Tlie  marshal  stretched  out  his  hand  to' the  soldier,  who  pressed  it  cor 

■  dially.  whilst  the  two  sisters  threw  themselves  on  his  neck,  and  Rabat- joie, 

.  aiecording  to  custom,  wishing  to  have  his  share  in  the  general  joy,  rais6(J 

himself  un  his  hind- legs,  and  leaned  his  fore-paws  against  his  master's 

back. 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence. 

The  celestial  felicity  enjoyed  during  that  moment,  by  the  marshal,  bis 
daughters,  and  the  soldier,  was  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  Rabat- joie, 
■«\-bo  suddenly  quitted  the  attitude  of  a  two-legged  animal. 

The  happy  group  separated,  looked  round,  and  saw  the  stupid  face  of 
Jocris.se.  He  looked  even  duller  than  usvlal,  as  he  stood  quite  still  in  the 
doorway,  staring  with  wide-stretched  eyes,  and  holding  a  feather-broom 
under  his  arm,  and  in  his  hand  the  eternal  basket  of  wood. 

Nothing?  makes  one  so  gay  as  happiness;  and,  though  this  grotesque 
^    figure  appeared  at  a  very  unseasonable  moment,  it  \vas  received  with 
frank  laughter  from  tiie  blooming  lips  of  Rose  and  Blanche. 

Having  made  the  marshal's  daughters  laugh,  after  their  long  sadness, 
Jocrisse  at  once  acquire<l  a  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the  marshal,  who 
said  to  him,  good-humoredly:  "  What  is  it,  my  lad?" 

•  '"It's  not  me,  ray  lord  duke!"  answered  Jocrisse,  laying  his  hand  oa 
his  breast,  as  if  he  were  taking  a  vow,  so  that  his  feather-brush  fell  down 
from  under  his  arm. 

•"  Tlie  lausrhter  of  the  two  young  girls  redoubled. 
•■"    "It  is  not  yen?"  said  the  marsli;iJ. 

"Here:  Rabat-joiel"' cried  Dagobert,  for  the  honest  dog  seemed  to 
have  a  secret  dislike  for  the  supposed  idiot,  and  approached  him  with  aa 
angry  air.  ' 

"  No,  my  lord  duke,  it  is  not  me!"  resumed  Jocrisse.  "  It's  the  foot- 
man who  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Dagobert,  when  I  brousht  up  the  wood,,  to 
tell  my  lord  duke,  as  I  was  coming  up  with  the  basket,  that  Mr.  Robert 
wants  to  see  him." 

The  two  eirls  laughed  still  more  at  this  new  stupidity  of  Jocrisse. 
But  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert.  Marshal  Simon  started. 

Mr.  Robert  was  the  secret  emissary  of  Rodin,  with  regard  to  t}ie  possi- 
ble but  adventurous  enterprise  of  attempting  the  liberation  of  Napo- 
leon II. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  marshaJ,  whose  face  was  stiU  radiant 
with  joj  and  happiness,  said  to  Jocrisse:  "Beg  Mr.  Robert  to  wait  fo» 
me  a  moment  in  my  cabinet." 

"Yes,  my  lord  duke,'  answered  Jocrisse,  bowing,  almost  to  the 
ground. 

The  simpleton  withdrew,  and  the  marshal  said  to  Lis  daughters,, In  a 
joyous  tone:  "  You  see.  that,  in  a  moment  like  this,  one  does  not  Ieav« 
one's  children  even  for  Mr.  Robert."  ,i     ,' 

"Oil!  that's  right,  father!"  cried  Blanche,  gayly;  "  for  I  was. already 
_  very  angry  with  this  Mr.  Robert." 

"       "  Have  you  pen  and  paper  at  hand?"  asked  the  marshal, 
r    t  "Yes.  father;  there  on  the  table,"  said  Rose,  hii.'Jtily,  as  she  pointed  t« 
■.  a  little  desk  near  one  of  the  windows,  toward  which  the  nuiKhal  now  ad- 
vanced rapidly. 

From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  young  girls  remained  where  they  were, 
close  to  the  fireplace,  ajid  embraced  each  other  tenderly,  as  if  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  private,  on  the  unexpected  liappincss  of  this  day. 

The  inar.shal  seated  himself  at  the  desk,  and  made  a  sign  to  Dagobert 
to  draw  near. 

Whilst  lie  wrote  rapidly  a  few  words  hi  a  firm  hand,  he  said  todif 
foldlur  with  a  smile,  in  so  low  a  toirn  Utat^.U  :n'as  iiupossiblo  for  bit 
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flaughtera  to  hear:  "  Do  you  know  what  1  had  almost  resolved  upon 
before  entering  this  room?" 

"  What  had  you  resolved  on,  general?" 

"  To  blow  my  brains  out.  It  is  to  my  children  that  I  owe  my  life." 
And  the  marshal  continued  writing. 

Dagobert  started  at  this  communication,  and  then  replied,  also  in  a 
whisper:  "  It  would  not  have  been  with  your  pistols.  I  had  taken  awajf 
the  caps." 

The  marshal  turned  round  hastily,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  But  the  soldier  only  nodded  liis  liead  affirmatively,  and  added: 
"Thank  God,  we  have  now  done  with  all  tliose  ideas!" 

The  marebal's  only  answer  was  to  glance  at  his  children,  his  eyes 
swimming  with  tenderness,  and  sparkling  with  delight;  then  se^liiig  the, 
npte  he  had  written,  he  gave  it  to  the  soldier,  and  said  to  him;, "Give,; 
that  to  Mr.  Robert.     I  will  see  him  to-morrow." 

Dagobert  took  the  letter,  and  went  out. 

Returning  toward  his  daughters,  the  marshal  joyfully  extended  his 
arms  to  them,  and  said:  "  Now,  young  ladies,  two  nice  kisses  for  having 
sacrificed  Mr.  Robert  to  you.     Have  I  not  earned  them?" 

And  Rose  and  Blanche  threw  themselves  on  their  father's  neck. 
*  *  «  *  *  *  * 

About  the  time  that  these  events  were  taking  plac6  at  Paris,  two 
travelers,  wide  apart  from  each  Other,  exchanged  mysterious  thoughts 
through  the  breadth  of  space. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

THB   RUINS   OF   THE    ABBE;Y    OF    SAINT   JOUN   THE   DECAPITATED. 

The  sun  is  fast  sinking.  In  the  depths  of  an  immense  pine-forest,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  solitude,  rise  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,, once  sacred 
to  Saint  Jolm  the  Decapitated. 

Ivy.  moss,  and  parasitical  plants,  almost  entirely  conceal  the  stones 
DOW  black  with  age. 

Some  broken  arches,  some  walls  pierced  with  ogees,  still  remain  stand- 
ing, visible  on  the  dark  background  of  thick  woods. 

Looking  down  upon  this  mass  of  ruins,  from  a  broken  pedestal,  half- 
covered  with  ivy,  a  mutilated,  hut  colossal  statue  of  stone  still  keeps  its 
place. 

This  statue  has  in  it  something  strange  and  awful.  It  represents  a 
headless  human  hgin-e. 

Clad  in  the  antique  toga,  it  holds  in  its  hand  a  dish,  and  on  that  dish 
is  a  head.    That  head  is  its  own. 

It  is  tlie  statue  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Martyr,  put  to  death  by 
©rder  of  Herodias. 

The  silence  around  is  solemn.  Only,  from  time  to  time  is  heard  the 
dull  rustling  of  the  enormous  branches  of  the  pine-trees,  shaken  by  the 
wind. 

>  Copper- colored  clouds,  reddened  by  the  setting  sun,  pass  slowly  over 
the  forest,  and  are  reflected  in  the  current  of  a  little  ruuning  stream, 
wliich,  deriving  its  source  from  a  neighboring  mass  of  focks,  flows 
through  the  ruins. 

The  water  flows,  the  clouds  pass  on,  the  ancient  trees  tremble,  the 
breeze  murmurs. 

Suddenlj',  through  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  overhanging  wood, 
which  stretches  far-  into  endless  depths,  a  human  forpi  appears. 

It  is  a  woman.  ,  •    "  i ' 

She  advances  slowly  toward  the  ruins.  She  reaches  them,  She  treads 
the  once  sacred  ground. 

This  woman  is  pale,  her  look  is  sad,  her  long  robe  floats.on  the  wia(3, 
her  feet  are  covered  with  dust.    She  walks  with  difficulty  and  paiSt 
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A  block  of  stone  is  placed  near  the  stream,  almost  at"  the  foot  of  th«_ 
gtatae  of  Saint  John  the  Decapitated.  ;;       '    ■  '■ 

Upon  this  stoue  she  sinks  breathless  and  'eSb^ufeted,  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  ■  -'•.    'J  ■    ■     .  .    r-  ; 

And  yet,  for  many  days,  manj'  years,  many  centuries,  she  has  waiked 
•on  unwearied. 

For  the  first  time,  she  feels  an  unconquerable  sense  of  lassitude.  For 
the  first  time,  her  feet  begin  to  fail  her.  For  the  first  time,  she.  who  trav- 
3rsed,  with  firm  and  equal  footsteps,  the  moving  lava  of  torrid  deserts, 
whilst  whole  caravans  were  bnricd  in  waves  of  fiery  sand — she,  who 
passed,  with  steady  and  disdainful  tread,  over  the  eternal  snows  of  arctis 
regions,  over  icy  solitudes,  in  which  no  otlier  human  being  could  live — 
she,  who  had  been  spared  by  the  devouring  flames  of  conflagrations,  and 
by  the  impetuous  waters  of  torrents — she,  in  fine,  who  for  centuries  had 
had  nothing  in  common  with  humanity — she  for  the'  first  time  suffers 
mortal  pain. 

Her  feet  bleed,  her  limbs  ache  with  fatigue,  she  is ,  devoured  by  burn- 
ing thirst.  She  feels  these  infirmities,  and  she  scaTcely,  dares  to  believe 
them  real.  ,     .' 

Her  joy  would  be  too  immense! 

But  now  her  throat  becomes  dry,  contracted,  all  on  fire.  She  sees  the 
stream  and  throws  herself  on  her  knees,  to  quench  her  thirst  in  th^t 
crystal  current,  transparent  as  a  mirror.  ■ 

what  happens  then?  '  '  "'^ 

Hardly  have  her  fevered  lips  touched  the  fresh,  pure  water,  when,  still 
kneeling,  supported  on  her  two  hands,  she  suddenly  ceases  to  drink,  and 
gazes  eagerly  on  the  limpid  stream. 

Forgttting  the  thirst  which  devours  her,  she  utters  a  loud  cry — a  cry 
of  deep,  earnest,  religious  joy,  like  a  note  of  praise  and  infinite  gratitude 
to  Heaven. 

In  that  deep  mirror  she  perceives  that  she  has  grown  older. 

In  a  few  days,  a  few  hours,  a  few  minutes,  perliaps  in  a  single  second, 
she  has  attained  the  maturity  of  age.  She,  who,  for  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  has  been  as  a  woman  of  twenty,  carrying  through  successive 
generations  the  load  of  her  imperishable  youth— she  has  grown  old,  and 
may  perhaps,  at  length,  hope  to  die. 

Every  minute  of  her  life  may  now  bring  her  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
'Transported  by  that  ineffable  hope,  she  rises,  and  lifts  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of   fervent  prn\ or. 

•  Then  her  eyes  rest  on  the  tall  statue  of  stone,  representing  Saint  John 
the  Decapitated.  '  .■-.     • 

The  head,  which  the' tnarit'ytda.Ti'ies  in 'bis  hand,  seomS,  from  betieath 
Its  half-closed  granite  eyelid,  to  cast  upon  the  Wandcrihg  Jewens  a 
glance  of  commiseration' and  pity,  ... 

And  it  was  she,  ilerodias,  who,  in  the  cruel  intoxication  of  a  pagan 
festival,  demanded  the  murder  of  the'  saint!  And  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
martyr's  image  that,  for  the  first  time;  the  inimortaiity,  which  weighed 
on  her  for  so  many  centuries,  seems  likely  to  find  a  termination! 

"  Oh,  itiip(!nctralile  mystery!  oh,  divine  hope!"  she  cries.  "  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  at  length  appeased.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  brings  me  to 
the  feet  of  the  blessed  martyr,  and  I  begin  onfo  more  to  feel  myself  a 
human  creature.  And  yet  it  was  to  avenge  his  death  that  the  same 
Heaven  condemned  me  to  eternal  wanderings!  ', 

"Oh,  Lord!  grant  that, I  nuiy  not  be  the  only  one  forgiven.  '  Mayhe, ' 
tire  artisan,  who,  like  me,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  ivanders  on  for  ceiit- 
uries — may  he  likewise  hope  to  reach  the  end  of  that  "immeiiee  journey! 

"  Where  Is  he,  Lord!  wh(;re  is  he?  Hast  tlif)U  deprived  me  of  the 
power  once  bestowed,  to  sec  and  hear  him  through  the  vasfneas  of  in- 
tervening space?  Oh!  in  this  supreme  moment,  restore  me  that  divine 
pit— for  Wi  inor«  I  feel  these  human  infirmities,  which  I  hail  and  t))(K» 
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js  the  end  of  my  eternity  of  ills,  the  more  my  sight  loses  the  power  to 
traverse  immensity,  and  my  ear  to  eatch  the  sound  of  that  wanderer's 
aecents,  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe!" 

The  night  was  come,  dark  and  stormy.  The  wind  rose  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  pine-trees.  Behind  their  lilack  summits,  through  masses  of 
dark" cloud,  slowly  sailed  the  silver  disk  of  the  nuxjii. 

'ill','  invocation Of  the  Wandering  Jewess  had  perhaps  been  heard. 

Suikh'iily,  her  fyes  closed — with  hands  clasped  together,  she  remained 
iuei.'!;ng  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins — motionless  as  a  statue  upon  a  tombk 
I    Aud  ihon  she  had  a  wondrous  dream! 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  CAiVARY. 

This  was  the  vision  of  Herodias: 

On  th6  summit  of  a  high,  steep,  rocky  mountain,  there  stands  a 
crucifix. 

The  sun  is  sinking,  even  as  when  the  Jewess  herself,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  entered  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  John  the  Decapitated. 

The  greac  tigure  on  the  cross — which  looks  down  from  this  Calvary, 
on  the  mountain,  and  on  the  vast,  dreary  plain  beyond — stands  out  white 
and  pale  from  the  dark,  blue  clouds,  which  stretch  across  the  heavens, 
aud  assume  a  viokt  tint  toward  the  horizon. 

There,  where  the  setting  sun  has  left  a  long  track  of  lurid  light, 
almost  of  the  color  of  blood— as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  no  vegetatioi* 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  gloomy  desert,  covered  with  sand  and 
stouee,  like  the  ancient  bed  of  some  dried-up  ocean. 

A  silence  as  of  death  broods  over  this  desolate  country. 

Sometimes,  gigantic  black  vultures,  with  red  unfeathered  necks,  yel- 
low and  luminous  ej'cs,  stooping  from  their  lofty  flight  in  the  midst  of 
these  solitudes,  come  to  make  their  bloody  feast  on  the  prey  they  have 
carried  off  from  less  uncultivated  realms. 

How  then  did  tliis  Calvary,  this  place  of  prayer,  come  to  be  erected  so 
far  from  the  abodes  of  men?    - 

This  Calvcti'y  was  iirepared  at  a  great  cost  by  a  repentant  sinner.  He 
had  done  much  harm  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  for  his  crimes,  he  had  climbed  this  mountain  on  his  knees, 
and  become  a  hermit,  and  lived  there  till  his  death,  at  the  foot  of 
this  cross,  only  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  now  long  swept  awayby  tht 
wind. 

The  sun  is  still  sinking.  The  sky  becomes  darker.  The  luminou* 
lines  on  the  horizon  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  like  heated  bars  of  iron, 
)hat  gradually  grow  cool. 

Suddenly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Calvary,  is  heard  the  noise  of  som* 
fading  .stones,  which,  loosened  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  roll  down 
./ebounding  to  its  base. 

These  stones  have  been  loosened  by  the  foot  of  a  traveler,  who,  after 
traversing  the  plain  below,  has  for  the  last  hour  been  climbing  the  steep 
ascent. 

He  is  not  yet  visible — but  one  hears  the  echo  of  his  tread — slow,  equal 
and  firm.  At  length  he  reaches  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  his  tall 
figure  stands  out  from  the  stormy  sky. 

The  traveler  is  pale  as  the  great  figure  on  the  cross.  On  his  large  fore- 
head, a  black  line  extends  from  one  temple  to  the  other.  It  is  the  arti- 
i^n  of  Jerusalem. 

The  poor  artisan,  who,  hardened  by  misery,  injustice,  and  oppression, 
without  pity  for  the  suffering  of  the  divine  being  who  bore  the  cross,  re- 
pulsed him  from  his  dwelling,  and  said  to  him:  "Go  on!  go  on!  go  on!" 

And,  from  that  day  the  avenging  Deity  has  in  his  turn  said  to  the  aifci' 
gan  of  Jerusalem:  "  Go  on!  go  on!  go  on!" 
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And  he  has  gone  on,  without  end  or  rest! 

Nor  did  the  divine  vengeance  stop  there.  From  time  to  time,  death 
has  followed  the  steps  of  the  wanderer,  and  innumerable  tombs  have 
been  as  the  mile-stones  on  his  fatal  path. 

And  if  ever  he  found  periods  of  repose  in  the  midst  of  his  infinite 
desolation,  it  was  when  the  hand  of  the  Lord  led  him  into  deep  solitudes 
like  that  where  he  now  dragged  his  steps  a^iong.  In  passing  over  that 
drearj' plain,  or  climbing  to  that  rude  Calvary,  he  at  least  heard  no  more 
the  funeral  knell,  which  always,  always  sounded  behind  him,  in  every 
inhabited  reg  on. 

All  day  long,  and  even  at  this  hour,  plunged  in  the  black  abyss  of  his 
thoughts,  following  the  fatal  track — going  whither  he  was  led  by  the  in- 
visible hand,  with  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  and  ej'es  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  the  wanderer  had  passed  over  the  plain,  and  ascended  the 
mountain,  without  once  hooking  at  the  sky — without  even  perceiving  the 
Calvary — without  seeing  the  figure  upon  the  cross.  , 

He  thought  of  the  last  descendants  of  his  race.  He  felt,  by  the  sink- 
ing of  his  heart,  that  great  perils  continued  to  threaten  them.  And  in 
the  bitterness  of  a  despair,  wild  and  deep  as  the  ocean,  the  artisan  of 
Jerusalem  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

At  this  moment  a  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  piercing  the  dark  mass 
of  clouds,  threw  a  reflection  upon  the  Calvary,  vivid  as  that  of  a  confla- 
graiion. 

The  Jew  rested' his  forehead  upon  his  hand.  His  long  hair,  shaken  by 
the  evening  breeze,  fell  over  his  pale  face — when,  sweeping  it  back  from 
his  brow,  he  started  with  surprise— he  who  had  long  since  ceased  tc^ 
wonder  at  anything. 

With  eager' glance  he  contemplated  the  long  lock  of  hair  that  he  he^d 
between  his  fingers.  That,  hair,  until  now  black  as  night,  had  become 
gray.     He  also,  like  unto  Herodias,  was  growing  older. 

His  progress  toward  old  age,  stopped  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  had 
resumed  its  course.  Like  the  Wandering  Jewess,  he  might  henceforth 
hope  for  the  rest  of  the  tomb. 

Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  stretched  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
to  ask  for  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  filled  him  ♦'ith  hope 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  Crucified,  looking  down 
upon  the  Calvary,  even  as  the  Wandering  Jewess  had  fixed  her  gaze  on 
the  granite  eyelid  of  the  blessed  martyr. 

The  Saviour,  his  head  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  his  crown  of 
thorns,  seemed  from  the  cross  to  view  with  pity  and  pardon,  the  artisan, 
who  for  so  many  centuries  had  felt  his  curse — and  who  kneeling,  with 
his  body  thrown  backwai-d,  in  an  attitude  of  fear  and  supplication,  now 
lifted  toward  the  crucifix  his  imploring  hands. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  cried  the  Jew,  "  the  avenging  arm  of  heaven  bi'ngs  ra,! 
back  to  the  foot  of  this  heavy  cross,  whicih  thou  didst  bear,  when,  stof  ■ 
ping  at  the  door  of  my  poor  dwelling,  thou  wast  repulsed  with  mercilef  ^ 
harshness,  and  1  said  to  thee:  Go  mi. !  ;/o  on  !  After  my  long  life  of  wan 
derings,  I  am  again  before  this  cross,  and  my  hair  begins  to  whiten.  Oh 
Lord!  in  tiiy  divine  mercy  liast  thou  at  lenijlh  jKirdnned  me?  Havc^ 
reached  the  term  of  my  endless  march?  Will  thy  celestial  demcTicj 
grant  me  at  length  tlie  repose  ol'  the  sepulcher,  which  until  now,  alas! 
has  ever  fled  before. me?  Oli!  if  thy  mercy  should  descend  upon  me,  let 
it  fall  likewise  upon  that  woman,  whose  woes  are  eciual  to  mine  own! 
Protect  also  the  la.st  descendants  of  my  race!  What  will  be  their  fate? 
Already,  Lord,  one  of  them— tlie  only  one  that  misfortune  liad  per- 
verted— has  perished  from  the  fue.(!  of  the  earth.  Is  it  for  this,  that  my 
hair  grows  gray?  Will  my  crime  only  be  expiated  wht'ii  there  no  longer 
remains  in  this  world  one  member  of  our  ai'cursed  race?  Or  does  tlii.s 
proof  (»f  tliy  powerful  goodness.  Lord,  which  restores  me  to  the  condi 
tlou  of  humanity,  serve  also  as  a  wgu  of  the  pardon  and  liappiuc^vi 
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tty  family*  Will  they  at  lengrth  triumph  over  the  perils  whioh  beset 
them?  Will  they,  accomplishing  the  good  which  their  ancestor  designed 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  merit  forgiveness  both  for  themselves  and  me? 
Or  will  they,  inexorably  condemned  as  the  accursed  scions  of  an  accursed 
stock,  expiate  the  original  stain  of  my  detested  crime? 

"  Oh,  teli  me — tell  me,  gracious  Lord!  shall  I  be  forgiven  with  them, 
«r  will  they  be  punished  with  me?" 

******* 

!n  \TJn  the  twilight  gave  place  to  a  dark  and  stormy  night.    The  J«W 
3ontiiiaed  to  pray,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


CHAPTER  XLIII.  f 

^  THECONSULTATION.  [ 

The  following  scene  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dlzier,  two  days 
after  the  reconciliation  of  Marshal  Simon  with  his  daughters. 

The  princess  is  listening  with  the  most  profound  attention  to  the 
words  of  Rodin.  The  reverend  father,  according  to  his  custom,  stands 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pocket;* 
of  his  old  brown  great-coat.  His  thick,  dirty  shoes  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  ermine  hearth-rug.  A  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  is  impressed  on 
the  cadaverous  countenance  of  the  Jesuit. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  dres.sed  with  that  sort  of  modest  elegance 
which  becomes  a  mother  of  the  church,  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  Rodin^ 
for  the  latter  has  completely  supplanted  Father  d'Aigrigny  in  the  good 
graces  of  this  pious  lady.  The  coolness,  the  audacity,  the  lofty  intelli- 
gence, the  rough  and  imperious  character  of  bhe  ex-socius,  have  overawed 
this  proud  woman,  and  inspired  her  with  a  sincere  admiration.  Even 
his  filthy  habits  and  often  brutal  repartees  have  a  certain  charm  for  her, 
and  she  now  prefers  them  to  the  exquisite  politeness  and  perfumed  ele- 
gance of  the  accomplished  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  Rodm,  in  a  sanctified  tone,  for  these  people  do 
not  take  off  their  masks  even  with  their  accomplices—"  yes,  madame, 
we  have  excellent  news  from  our  house  at  Saint-Herem.  Mr.  Hardy, 
the  infidel,  the  freethinker,. has  at  length  entered  the  pale  of  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

Rodin  pronounced  these  last  words  with  a  nasal  twang,  and  the  de- 
vout lady  bowed  her  head  respectfully. 

"Grace  has  at  length  touched  the  heart  of  this  impious  man,"  con- 
sinued  Rodin,  "  and  so  effectually,  that,  in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm,  he  has 
already  \vished  to  take  the  vows  which  will  bind  kim  forever  to  our 
^  divine  Company." 

"  So  soon,  father?"  said  the  princess,  in  astonishment. 

"  Our  statutes  are  opposed  to  this  precipitation,  unless  in  the  case  of 
a  penitent  in  articulo  rnm-tis— on  the  very  point  of  death— should  such  a 
person  consider  it  necessary  for  his  salvation  to  die  in  the  habit  of  our 
order,  and  to  leave  us  all  his  wealth  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Lord." 

"And  is  Mr.  Hardy  in  so  dangerous  a  condition,  father?" 

"  He  has  a  violent  fever.  After  so  many  successive  calamities,  which 
have  miraculously  brought  him  into  the  path  of  salvation,"  said  Rodiu, 
piously,  "his  frail  and  delicate  constitution  is  amost  broken  up,  morally 
and  physically.  Austerites,  macerations,  and  the  divine  joys  of  ecstasy, 
will  probably  hasten  his  passage  to  eternal  life,  and  in  a  few  days,  per- 
haps,  "  said  the  priest,  shaking  his  head  with  a  solemn  air. 

"  So  soon  as  that,  father?" 

"  It  is  almost  certain.  I  have  therefore  made  use  of  my  dispensations, 
to  receive  the  dear  penitent,  as  in  articulo  mortis,  a  member  of  our  divine 
Company,  to  which,  in  the  usual  course,  he  has  made  over  all  his  po.s- 
(Wssions  present  and  to  come— so  that  now  he  can  devote  himself  eutireiy 
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to  the  care  of  his  soul,  which  will  begone  victim  more  rescued  trom  the 
claws  of  Satan." 

"Oh,  father!"  cried  the  lady,  iii  admiration;  " it  is  a  miraculous  con- 
version. Father  d'Aigrigny  told  me  how  you  had  to  contend  against  the 
influence  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel." 

"The  Abbe  Gabriel,"  replied  Rodin,  "has  been  punished  for  mtd 
dling  with  what  did  not  concern  him.  I  have  procured  his  interdiction, 
Jind  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  curacy.  I  hear  that,  since  some  time, 
he  goes  about  to  the  cholera-hospitals,  to  administer  Christian  consola- 
tion— we  cannot  oppose  that — but  this  universal  consoler  is  of  the  tru& 
heretical  stamp." 

"  He  is  a  dangerous  character,  no  doubt,"  answered  the  princess,  "for 
he  has  considerable  influence  over  other  men.  It  must  have  needed  all 
your  admirable  and  irresistible  eloquence  to  combat  the  detestable  coun- 
sels of  this  Abbe  Gabriel,  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  persuade  Mr. 
Hardy  to  return  to  the  life  of  the  world.  R«ally,  father,  you  are  a  second 
Saint-Chiysostom." 

"  Tut,  tut,  madame!"  said  Rodin,  abruptly,  for  he  was  very  little  sen- 
Bible  to  flattery,  "keep  that  for  others."  * 

"I  tell  you  that  you're  a  second  Saint-Chrysostom,  father,"  repeated 
the  princess,  with  enthusiasm;  "  like  him,  you  deserve  the  name  oi  golden- 
tnouth." 

"  Stuff,  madame!"  said  Rodin,  brutally,  shrugging  his  .shoulders;  "my 
Jips  are  too  pale,  my  teeth  too  black,  for  a  mouth  of  gold.  You  must  be 
onlv  joking."  • 

""But,  father " 

"  No,  madame,  you  will  not  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,"  replied  Rodin,- 
harshly.     "I  hate  compliments,  and  I  never  pay  them." 

"  Your  modesty  must  pardon  me,  father,"  said  the  princess,  humbly; 
•'  I  ctmld  not  resist  the  desire  to  express  to  you  my  admiration,  for,  as 
you  almost  predicted,  or  at  least  foresaw,  two  members  of  the  Renne- 
pont  famfly  have,  within  the  last  few  months,  resigned  all  claim  to  thein- 
neritance. ' ' 

Rodin  looked  at  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  with  a  softened  and  approv- 
ing air,  as  he  heard  her  describe  th'3  position  of  the  two  defunct  claim- 
ants. For,  in  Rodin's  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  consequence  of 
his  donation  and  his  suicidal  asceticism,  belonged  no  longer  to  this 
"world. 

Tlie  lady  continued:  "  One  of  tliese  men,  a  wretched  artisan,  has  been 
led  to  his  ruin  by  the  exaggeration  of  his  vices.  You  have  brought  the 
other  into  the  path  of  salvation  by  carrying  out  his  loving  and  tender 
qualities.  Jlonor,  then,  to  your  foresight,  father!  for  you  said  that  you 
■would  make  use  of  the  passions  to  attain  your  end." 

"  Do  not  boast  too  soon,"  said  Rodin,  impatiently.  "Have  j'ou  for- 
gotten your  niece?  and  the  IndianV  and  the  two  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon?  Have  they  also  made  a  Christian  end,  or  resigned  their  claim 
to  share  in  this  inheritance?" 

"  No,  doubtless." 

"  Tiien  you  see,  madame,  we  should  not  lose  time  In  congratulating 
ourselves  on  tlie  past,  but  make  ready  for  the  future.  The  great  day 
approaches.  The  1st  of  .lune  is  not  far  off.  Heaven  grant  we  may  not 
Heo  tlie  four  surviving  members  of  the  family  continue  to  live  impenitent 
up  to  that  prriod,  and  so  take  possession  of  this  enormous  property — 
the  source  of  perdition  in  their  handfl — )>ut  productive  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  of  his  (,'iiurch  in  the  hands  of  our  Companyl" 

"True,  fatherl" 

"  By  the  way,  you  were  to  see  your  lawyers  on  the  subject  of  your 
3ilece?" 

"  I  have  Been  thom,  father.    H'oweyer  uncertain  may  be  the  (^noe  o( 
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which  I  spoke,  It  is  worth  trying.  1  shall  know  to-day,  I  hope,  If  It  ig 
legally  possible." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  in  the  new  condition  of  life  to  which  she  would  be  re- 
dQced,  we  might  find  nieaus  to  effect  hat  conveision,"  said  Rodin,  with 
a  strange  and  hideous  smile;  "until  now,  since  she  has  been  so  fatally 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Indian,  the  happiness  of  these  two  pagana 
appears  bright  and  changeless  as  the  diamond.  Nothing  bites  into  it, 
not  even  Faringhea's  tootli.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Lord  will  do  justice 
«n  their  vain  and  guilty  felicity." 

This  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  Father  d'Aigrigny,  whoen^ 
tered  the  room  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  exclaimed,  already  at  the 
<ioor:  "  Victory!" 

"What  do  you  say?"  asked  the  princess. 

"  He  is  gone— last  night,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"Who?"  said  Rodin. 

"  Marshal  Simon,"  replied  the  abbe. 

"  At  last!"  said  Rodin,  unable  to  hide  his  joy. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  his  interview  with  General  d'Havrincourt,  which 
filled  up  the  measure,"  cried  the  princess,  "for  I  know  he  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  general,  who,  like  so  many  others,  believed  the 
reports  in  circulation.  All  means  are  good  against  the  impious!"  added 
the  princess  by  way  of  moral. 

"  Have  you  any  details?"  asked  Rodin. 

"  I  have  just  left  Robert,"*  said  Father  d'Aigrigny.  "  His  age  and 
description  agree  with  those  of  the  marshal,  and  the  latter  travels  with 
his  papers.    Only  one  thing  has  greatly  surprised  your  emissary." 

"  What  is  that^"  said  Rodin. 

"  Until  now  he  had  always  to  contend  with  the  hesitations  of  the  mar- 
shal, and  had,  moreover,  noticed  his  gloomy  and  desponding  air.  Yes- 
terday, on  the  contrary,  he  found  him  so  brilliant  with  happiness,  that 
he  could  not  help  asking  him  tlie  cause  of  the  alteration." 

"Well,"  said  Rodin  and  the  princess  together,  both  extremely  sur- 
prised. 

"The  marshal  answered:  'I  am  indeed  the  happiest  man  in  the  world; 
for  I  am  going  joyfully  to  accomplish  a  sacred  duty!'  " 

The  three  actors  in  this  scene  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"  Ajid  what  can  have  produced  this  sudden  change  in  the  mind  of  the 
marshal?"  said  the  princess,  with  a  pensive  air.  "  We  rather  reckoned 
on  sorrow  and  every  kind  of  irritation  to  urge  him  to  engage  in  this 
adventurous  enterprise." 

" I  cannot  make  it  out,"  said  Rodin,  reflecting;  "but  no  matter — he  is 
gone.  We  must  not  lose  a  moment  to  commence  operations  on  his 
daughters.    Has  he  taken  that  inferijal  soldier  with  him?" 

"  No,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  "  unfortunately  he  has  not  done  so. 
Warned  by  the  past,  he  will  redouble  his  precautions;  and  a  man,  whom 
we  might  have  used  against  him  at  a  pinch,  has  just  been  taken  with 
the  contagion." 

"  Who  is  that?"  asked  the  princess, 

"Morok.  I  could  count  upon  him  anywhere  and  for  anything.  He  is 
lost  to  us;  for,  should  he  recover  from  "the  contagion,  I  fear  he  will  fall 
a  victim  to  a  horrible  and  incurable  disease." 

"How  so?" 

"A  few  days  ago,  he  was  bitten  by  one  of  the  great  dogs  in  his 
menagerie,  and,  the  next  day  the  dog  showed  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia." 

"Ah!  it  is  dreadful,"  cried  the  princess;  "and  svhere  is  this  unfortu- 
nate man?" 

"  He  has  been  taken  to  one  of  the  temporary  hospitals  established  in 
Paris,  for  at  present  he  has  only  been  attacked  with  cholera.  It  is 
doubly  unfortAinate,  I  repeat,  for  he  was  u  devoted,  determined  felloWt 
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ready  for  anjrtlung.  Now  this  soldier,  who  has  the  care  of  the  orpluioa, 
will  be  very  difQcult  to  set  at,  and  yet  only  through  him  can  we  hope  to 
reach  Marshal  Simon's  daughters." 

"Ihat  is  clear,"  said  Rodin,  tlioughtfully. 

"  Particularly  since  the  anonymous  letters  have  again  awakened  hit 
suspicions,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "and " 

"Talliing  of  the  anonymous  letters,"  said  Rodin,  suddenly  interrupt* 
■nv  Father  ^'Aigriguy,  "  there  is  a  fact  that  you  ought  to  know;  I  will 
-el!  vou  why." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Besides  the  letters  that  you  know  of,  Marshal  Simon  has  received  a 
Bumber  of  others  unknown  to  you,  in  which,  by  every  possible  means,  it 
is  tried  to  exasperate  his  irritation  against  yourself — for  they  remind  him 
®f  all  the  reasons  he  has  to  hate  you,  and  mock  at  him,  because  your 
sacred  character  shelters  you  from  his  vengeance." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  looked  at  Rodin  with  amazement,  colored  in  spit© 
of  himself,  and  said  to  him:  "  But  for  what  purpose  has  your  reverence 
acted  in  this  manner V" 

"  First  of  all,  to  clear  myself  of  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  letters; 
then,  to  excite  the  rage  of  the  marshal  to  madness,  by  incessantly  re- 
minding him  of  the  just  grounds  he  has  to  hate  you,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  avenged  upon  you.  This,  joined"  to  the 'other  emotions 
of  sorrow  and  anger,  which  ferment  in  the  savage  bosom  of  this  man  of 
war  and  battle,  tended  to  urge  him  on  to  tlie  rash  enterprise,  which  ia 
the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  his  idolatry  for  a  miserable 
usurper." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  an  air  of  constraint; 
"  but  I  will  just  observe  to  yoiir  reverence  that  it  was  perhaps  rather 
dangerous  thus  to  excite  Marshal  Simon  against  me." 

"Why?"  asked  Rodin,  as  he  fixed  a  piercing  look  upon  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 

"  Because  the  marshal,  excited  beyond  all  bounds,  and  remembering 
only  our  mutual  hate,  might  seek  me  out " 

"Well!  and  what  then?" 

"  Well!  he  might  forget  that  I  am  a  priest " 

*Ah!  you  are  afraid  then?"  said  Rodin,  disdainfully,  interrupting 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

At  these  words  of  Rodin:  "  You  are  afraid,"  the  reverend  father  almost 
etailed  from  his  chair;  then,  recovering  his  coolness,  he  answered:  "  Your 
reverence  is  right;  yes,  I  should  be  afraid  under  such  circimistances;  I 
should  be  afraid  of  forgetting  that  I  am  a  priest,  and  of  remembering 
too  well  that  I  have  been  a  soldier!" 

"Really?"  said  Rodin,  with  sovereign  contempt.  "You  are  still  no 
further  than  that  stupid  and  savage  point  of  honor?  Your  cassock 
has  not  yet  extinguished  the  warlike  fire?  So  that  if  this  brawling 
swordsman,  whose  poor,  weak  head,  empty  and  sonorous  as  a  drum,  is 
so  easily  turned  with  the  stupid  jargon  of  '  JlilUanj  /nmor,  oathx,  Nafw- 
Uon  11.^ — if  this  brawling  swordsman,  I  say,  were  to  commit  some  vio- 
lence again.st  you,  it  would  require  a  great  effort,  I  suppose,  to  remain 
ealm?" 

"  It  is  useless,  I  think,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  was  quite  unable 
to  control  his  agitation,  "for  your  reverence  to  enter  upon  such 
questions." 

"As  your  supertor,"  answered  Rodin,  severelj',  "I  have  the  right  to 
ask,  if  Marshal  Simon  had  lifted  his  hand  against  you " 

"Sir!"  cried  the  reverend  fatlier. 

"  Tiiere  are  no  .si'r.s  In  re  -we  are  only  i)riests,"  said  R<xlin,  hartihly. 
Father  d'Aigrigny  h<!ld  down  his  head,  scarcely  able  to  rt^press  his  ruge. 

"  I  ask  you,"  continued  ftod'u,  obstinately,  "if  Marslial  Hiinou  ha4 
Ifrudic  you^    Js  that  clear!:" 

r       , 
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«'  Enoueht  in  mercj-,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  enough!" 

"Or  if  you  like  it  better,  had  Marshal  Simon  left  the  marks  of  his 
fingers  on  your  cheek?"  resumed  Rodin,  with  the  most  phlegmatic 
tenacity. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  pale  as  death,  clinched  his  teeth  m  a  kmd  of  fury 
at  the  very  idea  of  such  an  outrage,  whilst  Rodin,  who  had  no  doubt  his 
obiect  in'asking  the  question,  raised  his  flabby  eyelids,  and  seemed  to 
watcli  attentively  the  significant  symptons  revealed  in  the  agitated 
countenance  of  the  former  colonel.  ■    ,  -r.  .y.     ai  M^^i^^^  ^ 

At  length,  recovering  in  part  his  presence  of  mind,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
replied  in  a  calm,  but  forced  tone:  .       ,,   ^         ,^      „„  v,^»„^r,  f« 

"  If  I  were  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  insult,  I  would  pray  heaven  to 
give  me  resignation  and  humility." 

"And  no  doubt  heaven  would  hear  your  prayers,"  said  Rodin,  coldly, 
satisfied  with  the  trial  to  which  he  had  just  put  him.  "Besides,  you  are 
now  warned,  and  it  is  not  very  probable,"  added  he,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  that  Marshal  Simon  will  ever  return  to  test  your  humility.  But  it  he 
were  to  return,"  said  Rodin,  fixing  on  the  reverend  father  a  long  and 
Diercing  look,  "you  would  know  how  to  show  this  brutal  swordsman,  m 
spite  of  all  his  violence,  what  resignation  and  humility  there  is  in  a 
Christian  soul!"  ,  ^        ^  i.       •  *  *  j  tv,„ 

Two  modest  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  here  interrupted  the 
conversation  for  a  moment.  A  footman  entered,  bearing  a  large  sealed 
packet  on  a  waiter,  which  he  presented  to  the  princess.  After  this,  he 
withdrew. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  having  by  a  look  asked  Rodin's  permission  to 
open  the  letter,  began  to  read  it— and  a  cruel  satisfaction  was  soon  visi- 
ble on  her  face.  ,„        -r,     ■,■        ilit,     J  A 

"There  is  hope,"  cried  she,  addressing  herself  to  Rodin;  "the demand 
A  rigorously  legal,  and  the  consequences  may  he  such  as  we  desire.  In 
a  word  my  niece  may,  from  one  day  to  the  other,  be  exposed  to  com- 
plete destitution.    She,  who  is  so  extravagant!  what  a  change  in  her 

life!"  ,.,      ^ 

"  We  shall  then,  no  doubt,  have  some  hold  on  that  untamable  charac- 
ter "  said  Rodin,  with  a  meditative  air;  "for,  till  now  all  has  failed  in 
that  direction,  and  one  would  suppose  some  kinds  of  happiness  are  in- 
Tulnerable,"  added  the  Jesuit,  gnawing  his  flat  and  dirty  nails. 
"  But  to  obtain  the  result  we  desire,  we  must  exasperate  my  niece  s 
•  pride  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  see  and  talk  to 
her,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  reflecting.  .  -a  v.^-h^^ 

I       "Mademoiselle  de  Cardovilie  will  refuse  this  interview,"  said  Father 
?  d'Aigrigny.  ,  ^,    ^  , 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  princess.      "  But  she  is  so  happy  that  hep 
audacity  miist  be  at  its  height.     Yes,  yes-I  know  her-and  I  will  write 
in  such  a  manner,  that  she  will  come."         ,.  ^  ,    . 
"  You  think  so?"  asked  Rodin,  with  a  doubtful  air. 
'       "  Do  not  fear  it,  father,"  answered  the  princess;  "  she  will  come.    Ana 
her  pride  once  brouslit  into  play,  we  may  hope  a  good  deal  from  it. 

"  We  must  then  act,  madame,"  resumed  Rodin—"  yes,  act  promptly. 
The  moment  approaches.  Hate  and  suspicion  are  awake.  Ihere  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose."  „      ,     y^     ■,     ■^^ 

"A«  for  hate,"  replied  the  princess,  "Mademoiselle  de  Cardovilie 
must  have  seen  to  what  her  law-suit  would  lead,  about  what  she  calls  her 
illegal  detention  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  of  the  two  young  ladies  at 
the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie.  Thank  Heaven,  wo  have  friends  every- 
where' I  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  case  will  break  down  for 
want  of  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  animosity  of  certain  parliamentary 
magistrates,  who  shall  be  well  remembered  "  ^f  ^.^ 

"Under  the^e  circvimstanGes,"  replied  Rodin,  "the  departure  of  tb9 
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marshal  gives  us  every  latitude.  We  must  act  immediately  on  his 
daughters." 

"  But  how?"  said  the  princess. 

"  We  must  see  them,"  resumed  Rodin,  "talk  with  them,  study  tbem. 
Then  we  shall  act  in  consequence." 

"  But  tho  soldier  will  not  leave  them  a  second,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"Then,"  replied  Rodin,  "we  must  talk  to  them  in  presence  of  the 
soldier,  and  get  him  on  our  side." 

"That  hope  is  idle!"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny.  "You  do  not  know 
the  military  honor  of  his  character.     Tou  do  not  know  this  man." 

"I  do  not  know  him?"  said  Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Did 
not  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  present  me  to  him  as  her  liberator,  when 
I  had  denounced  you  as  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy?  Did  I  not  restore  to 
him  his  ridiculous  imperial  relic— his  cross  of  honor — when  we  met  at 
Dr.  Baleinier's?  Did  I  not  bring  him  back  the  young  girls  from  the  con- 
vent, and  place  them  in  the  arms  ot  their  father?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  princess;  "but  since  that  time,  my  abominabla 
niece  has  either  guessed  or  discovered  all.  She  told  you  so  herself, 
father." 

"  She  told  me  that  she  considered  me  her  most  mortal  enemy."  said 
Rodin.  "Beit  so.  But  did  she  tell  the  same  to  the  marshal?  Has  she 
even  mentioned  me  to  him?  and  if  she  has  done  so,  has  the  marshal 
communicated  this  circumstance  to  his  soldier?  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  sure;  in  any  case  I  must  ascertain  the  fact;  if  the  soldier 
treats  me  as  an  enemy,  we  shall  see  what  is  next  to  be  done — bat  I  will 
first  try  to  be  received  as  a  friend." 

"When?"  asked  the  princess. 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  replied  Rodin. 

"Good  heaven,  my  dear  father!"  cried  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  in 
alarm;  "if  this  soldier  were  to  treat  j^ou  as  an  enemy — take  care " 

"I  alwaj's  take  care,  madame.  I  have  had  to  do  with  worse  enemies 
than  he  is,"  said  the  Jesuit,  showing  his  black  teeth;  "the  cholera  for 
example." 

"  But  he  may  refuse  to  see  you,  and  in  what  way  will  you  then  get  at 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,"  answered  Rodin.  "  But  as  I  intend  to  do  it,  I 
shall  find  the  means." 

"Father,"  said  the  princess,  suddenly,  on  reflection,  "these  young 
girls  have  never  seen  7ne,  and  I  might  obtain  admittance  to  them  with- 
out sending  in  my  name." 

"  That  would  be  perfectly  useless  at  present,  madame,  for  I  must  first 
know  what  course  to  take  with  respect  to  them.  I  must  see  and  con- 
verse with  them,  at  any  cost,  and  then,  after  I  have  fixed  my  plan,  your 
assistance  may  be  very  useful.  In  any  case,  please  be  ready  to-morrow, 
madame,  to  accompany  me." 

"  'i'o  what  place,  father?" 

"  To  Marshal  Simon's." 

"To  the  marshal's?" 

"  Not  exactly.  You  may  get  into  your  carriage,  and  I  will  take  a 
hackney-coach.  I  will  th(!n  try  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  young 
girls,  and,  during  that  time,  you  will  wait  for  me  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
house.  If  I  succeed  and  require  your  aid,  I  will  come  and  fetch  you; 
I  can  give  you  my  instructions  without  any  appearance  of  concert  be- 
tween us." 

"I  am  content,  reverened  father;  but;  in  truth,  I  tremble  at  tho 
thought  of  your  interview  with  that  brutal  soldier." 

"The  Lord  will  watch  over  his  servant,  madame!"  replied  Rodin.  "  As 
for  you,  fallicr,"  added  he,  addressing  tlie  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  "dispatch 
iRstuntly  to  Vienna  the  note  which  is  all  r)n<nared,  to  aunowoce  the  do* 
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partUfc  and  speedy  arrival  of  the  marsbal.     Every  precaution  has  bcf  u 
taken.    I  shall  write  more  fully  this  evening." 

*  *****¥■ 

The  next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  Madame  de  Saint- Dizier,  in 
her  carriage,  and  Rodiu,  in  his  hackney-coach,  took  the  direction  >f  Mar- 
shal Simon's  house. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HAPPINESS. 

Marshal  Simon  has  now  been  absent  two  days.  It  Is  iSght  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Dagobert,  walking  on  his  toes  with  the  greatest  caution, 
BO  as  not  to  make  the  floor  creak  beneath  his  tread,  crosses  the  room 
Which  leads  to  the  bed-chamber  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  and  applies  his 
ear  to  the  door  of  the  young  ladies'  apartment.  Rabat-joie,  with  equal 
caution  follows  exactly  the  movements  of  his  master. 

The  countenance  of  the  soldier  is  uneasy,  and  full  of  thought.  Ashe 
approaches  the  door,  he  says  to  himself:  "  Provided  the  dear  children 
have  heard  nothing  of  what  has  happened  in  the  night!  It  would  alarm 
Ihem,  and  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  not  know  it  at  present.  It 
might  afflict  them  sadly,  poor  dears!  and  they  are  so  gay,  so  happy, 
Bin-'-.e  they  feel  sure  of  their  father's  love  for  them.  They  bore  his  depart- 
ure so  bravely!  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  they  should  know  of 
this  unfortunate  event." 

Then,  as  he  listened,  the  soldier  resumed:  "I  hear  nothing — and  yet 
they  are  always  awake  so  early.     Can  it  be  sorrow?" 

Dagobert's  reflections  were  here  interrupted  by  two  frank  and  hearty 
bursts  of  laughter  from  the  interior  of  the  bedroom  of  the  j'oung 
girls. 

•'  Come!  they  are  not  so  sad  as  I  thought,"  saia  the  soldier,  breathing 
more  freely.     "Probably  they  know  nothing  about  it." 

Soon  the  laughter  was  again  heard,  with  redoubled  force,  and  the  sol- 
dier, delighted  at  this  gayety,  so  rare  on  the  part  of  Ids  children,  was 
much  affected  by  it;  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes  at  the  thought  that  the 
orphans  had  at  length  recovered  the  serenity  natural  to  their  age;  then, 
passing  from  one  emotion  to  the  other,  still  listening  at  the  door,  with 
bis  body  leaning  forward,  and  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  Dagobert's 
lips  quivered  with  an  expression  of  mute  joy,  and,  shaking  his  head  a 
little,  he  accompanied  with  his  silent  laughter  the  increasing  hilarity  of 
the  young  girls.  At  last,  as  nothing  is  so  contagious  as  gayety,  and  as 
the  worthy  soldier  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  he  finished  by  laughing  aloud 
with  all  his  might,  without  knowing  why,  and  only  because  Rose  and 
Blanche  were  laughing. 

Rabat-joie  had  never  seen  his  master  in  such  a  transport  of  delight;  he 
looked  at  him  for  a  while  in  deep  and  silent  astonishment,  and  then 
began  to  bark  with  an  air  of  interrogati  on. 

At  this  well-known  sound,  the  laughter  ofthe  young  girls  suddenly 
ceased,  and  a  sweet  voice,  still  trembling  with  joj'ous  emotion,  exclaimed: 
"  Is  it  you,  Rabat-joie,  that  have  come  to  wake  us?" 

Rabat-joie  understood  what  was  said,  wagged  his  tail,  held  down  his 
ears,  and,  approaching  close  to  the  door,  answered  the  appeal  of  his 
young  mistress  by  a  kind  of  friendly  growl. 

"  Mr.  Rabat-joie,''  said  Rose,  hardlj'  able  to  restrain  her  laughter,, 
"you  are  very  early  this  morning." 

"Can  you  "tell  us  what  o'clock  it  is,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Rabat-joie?" 
added  Blanche. 

"  Yes,  young  ladies,  it  is  past  eight,"  said  suddenly  the  gruff  voice  of 
Dagobert,  accompanying  this  piece  of  humor  with  a  loud  laugh. 

A  cry  of  gay  surprise  was  heard,  end  then  Rose  resumed:  "Good- 
jnorning,  Dagobert." 
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♦'  Good-morning,  my  children.  You  a»e  very  lazy  to-day,  I  must  tell 
you." 

"  It  is  not  our  fault.  Our  dear  Augustine  has  not  yet  been  to  call  us. 
We  are  waiting  for  her." 

"Ah!  there  it  is,"  said  Dagobert  to  himself,  his  features  once  more 
assuming  an  expression  of  anxiety.  Then  he  resumed  aloud,  in  a  tone 
of  some  embarrassment,  for  the  worthy  man  was  no  hand  at  a  falsehood: 
"My  children,  your  governess  went  out  this  morning — very  early.  She 
is  gone  to  the  country — on  business — she  will  not  return  for  some  days — 
so  you  had  better  get  up  by  yourselves  for  to-day."* 

"  Our  good  Madame  Augustine!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  with  interest.  "  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  bad  that  has  made  her  leave  so  suddenly — eh,  Dago- 
bert?" 

"No,  no — not  at  all — only  business,"  answered  the  soldier.  "To  see 
one  of  her  relations." 

"Ah,  so  much  the  better!"  said  Rose.  "Well,  Dagobert,  when  we 
^all,  you  can  come  in." 

"  I  will  come  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he 
withdrew;  and  he  thought  to  himself:  "I  must  lecture  that  fool  Jocrisse 
—for  he  is  so  stupid,  and  so  fond  of  talking,  that  he  will  let  it  all  out." 

The  name  of  the  supposed  simpleton  will  serve  as  a  natural  transition 
to  inform  the  reader  of  the  cause  of  the  hilarity  of  the  sisters.  They  were 
laughing  at  the  numberless  absurdities  of  the  idiot. 

The  two  young  girls  rose  and  dressed  themselves,  each  serving  as 
lady's-maid  to  the  other.  Rose  had  combed  and  arranged  Blanche's 
hair;  it  was  now  Blanche's  turn  to  do  the  same  for  her  sister,  Thus 
occupied,  they  formed  a  charming  picture.  Rose  was  seated  before  the 
dressing-table;  her  sister  standing  behind  her,  was  smoothing  her  beauti- 
ful brown  hair. 

Happy  age!  so  little  removed  from  childhood  that  present  joyinstantly 
obliterates  the  traces  of  past  sorrow!  But  the  sisters  felt  more  than  joy; 
it  was  happiness,  deep  and  unchangeable,  for  their  father  loved  them, 
and  their  happiness  was  a  deliglit,  and  not  a  pain  to  him.  Assured  of 
the  affection  of  his  children,  he  also,  thanks  to  them,  no  longer  feared  any 
grief.  To  those  three  beings,  thus  certain  of  their  mutual  love,  what  was 
A  momentary  separation? 

Having  explained  this,  we  shall  understand  the  innocent  gayety  of 
the  two  sisters,  notwithstandinsj:  their  father's  departure,  and  the  happy, 
joyous  expression,  which  now  filled  with  animation  their  charming  faces, 
on  which  the  late  fading  rose  had  begun  once  more  to  bloom.  Their 
faith  in  the  future  gave  to  their  countenance  something  resolute  and 
decisive,  which  added  a  degree  of  piquancy  to  the  beauty  of  their 
enchanting  features. 

Whilst  Blanche  was  smoothing  her  sister's  hair,  she  let  fall  the  comb, 
and,  as  she  was  stooping  to  pick  it  up.  Rose  anticipated  her,  saying:  "  If 
It  had  been  broken,  we  would  have  put  it  into  the  fiandle-bajikct." 

Then  the  two  young  girls  laughed  merrily  at  this  expression,  which 
reminded  them  of  an  admirable  piece  of  folly  on  the  part  of  Jocrisse. 

The  Isupposed  simpleton  had  broken  the  handle  of  a  cup,  and  whea 
the  governess  of  the  young  ladies  had  reprinuinded  him  for  his  careless- 
ness, he  had  answcired:  "Never  mind,  madame;  I  have  put  it  into  the 
handle-baxket.''''  "The  handle-basket?  what  is  that?"  "Yes,  madame; 
It  Is  where  I  keep  all  the  handles  I  break  off  the  things!" 

"Dear  me!"  said  Rose,  drying  her  eyes;  "how  silly  it  Is  to  laugh  at 
•Qch  foolishiie.SHl" 

"  It  is  so  droll,"  replied  Blanche;  "  Jiovv  can  we  help  it?" 

*The  word  r/fwervfsg  hardly  expresses  wliat  is  meant  by  the  Frenclj 
word  ()<>\ivcniiitiic  It  is  less  an  iustructei*  than  a  person  having  th^ 
j^eneml  care  of  young  ladiea.  .  \ 
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'.All  I  regret  \s  that  our  father  cannot  hear  us  laugh." 
'^iri  was  so  happy  to  see  ns  gay!" 

"  We  must  write  to  him  to-day  the  story  of  the  handle-basket." 

"And  that  of  the  feather-brush,  to  show  that,  according  to  promls«, 
We  keep  up  our  spirits  during  his  absence." 

"Write  to  him,  sister?  no,  he  is  to  write  to  us,  and  we  are  not  to 
answer  his  letters." 

"True!  Well  then,  I  have  an  idea.  Let  us  address  letters  to  him 
here;  Dagobert  can  put  them  into  the  post,  and,  on  his  return,  our 
father  will  read  our  correspondence." 

"That  will  be  ciiarming!  What  nonsense  we  will  write  to  him,  since 
he  takes  pleasure  in  it!" 

"  And  we  too  like  to  amu.se  ourselves." 

"Oh,  certainly!  the  last  words  of  our  father  have  given  us  so  much 
courage." 

"  As  I  listened  to  them,  I  felt  quite  reconciled  to  his  going." 

"  When  he  said  to  us:  '  My  children,  I  will  confide  in  you  all  I  can.  I 
go  to  fulfill  a  sacred  duty,  and  I  must  be  absent  for  some  time;  for 
though,  when  I  was  blind  enough  to  doubt  your  affection,  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  leave  you,  my  conscience  was  by  no  means  tranquil. 
Grief  takes  such  an  effect  on  us  that  I  had  not  the  strength  to  come  to  a 
decision,  and  my  days  were  passed  in  painful  hesitation.  But  now  that 
I  am  certain  of  your  tenderness,  all  this  irresolution  has  ceased,  and  1 
understand  how  one  duty  is  not  to  be  "sacrificed  to  another,  and  that  I 
have  to  perform  two  duties  at  once,  both  equally  sacred;  and  this  I  now 
do  with  joy,  and  delight,  and  courage!'  " 

"Go  on,  sister!"  cried  Blanche,  rising  to  draw  nearer  to  Rose.  "I 
think  I  hear  our  father,  when  I  remember  those  words,  which  must  con- 
sole and  support  us  during  his  absence." 

"Is  it  not  so,  sister?  And  then  our  father  continued:  'Instead  of 
grieving  at  my  departure,  you  should  rejoice  in  it,  you  should  be  proud 
and  happy.  I  go  to  perform  a  good  and  generous  act.  Fancy  to  your- 
selves that  there  is  somewhere  a  poor  orphan,  oppressed  and  abandone(3 
by  all — and  that  the  father  of  that  orphan  was  once  my  benefactor,  and 
that  I  had  i)romised  him  to  protect  his  son — and  that  the  life  of  that  son 
is  now  in  peril — tell  me,  my  children,  would  you  regret  that  I  should 
leave  you  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  such  an  orphan?' " 

"'No,  no,  brave  father!'  we  answered;  'we  should  not  then  be  thy 
daughters!'  "  continued  Rose,  with  entliusiasm.  "  'Count  upon  us!  We 
should  be  indeed  unhappy,  if  we  thought  that  our  sorrow  could  deprive 
"thee  of  thy  courage.  Go!  and  every  day  we  will  say  to  ourselves, 
proudly:  it  was  to  perform  a  great  and  noble  duty  that  our  father  left 
us— we  can  wait  calmly  for  his  return.'  " 

"  How  it  sustains  one,  that  idea  of  duty,  sister!"  resumed  Rose,  with 
growing  enthusiasm.  "  It  gave  our  father  the  courage  to  leave  us  without 
regret — and  to  us,  the  courage  to  bear  his  absence  gayly!" 

"And  then,  how  calm  we  are  now!  Those  mournful  dreams,  whidi 
seemed  to  portend  such  sad  events,  no  longer  afflict  us.'* 

"  I  tell  thee,  sister,  this  time  we  are  really  happy  once  for  all." 

"  And  then,  dost  thou  feel  like  me?  I  fancy  that  I  am  stronger  and 
more  courageous,  and  that  I  could  brave  everj'  danger." 

"  I  should  just  think  so!  We  are  strong  enough  now.  Our  father  in 
the  midst,  thou  oq  one  side,  I  on  the  other " 

"Dagobert  in  the  van-guard,  and  Rabat -joie  in  the  rear!  Then  the 
army  will  be  complete,  and  let  'em  come  on  by  thousands!"  added  a 
gruff,  but  jovial  voice,  interrupting  the  young  girl,  whilst  Dagobert  ap- 
l^eaied  at  the  half-open  door  of  the  room.  It  was  worth  looking  at  his 
face  radiant  with  joy;  for  the  old  fellow  had  somewhat  indiscreetly  been 
liscening  to  the  conversation  of  the  young  girls. 

"Ah!  you  were  listening,  Mx,  'gavtiatirel"  s&id  Rose,  gayly,  as  sb* 
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entered  the  adjoiuing  room  with  her  sister,  and  both  affectionatel.t'  SS^ 
braced  the  soldier. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  was  listening;  and  I  only  regretted  not  to  have  crjs  as 
large  as  Rabat-joie's.  Bravergood  girls!  that's  how  I  like  to  see  you— 
bold  as  brass,  and  saying  to  care  and  sorrow:  'Right  about  face!  marcht 
go  to  the  devil!'  " 

"  He  will  want  to  make  us  swear,  now,"  said  Rose  to  her  sister,  laugh- 
ing  with  all  her  might 

"  Well!  from  time  to  time,  it  does  no  harm,"  said  the  soldier;  "it  re- 
lieves and  calms  one,  when,  if  one  could  not  swear  by  five  hundred 
thousand " 

"  That's  enough!"  said  Rose,  covering  with  her  pretty  hand  the  gray 
mustache  of  Dagobert,  so  as  to  stop  him  in  his  speech.  "  If  Madame 
Augustine  heard  you " 

"Our  poor  governess!  so  mild  and  timid,"  resumed  Blanche. 

"  How  you  would  frighten  her!" 

"Yes,"' said  Dagobert,  as  he  tried  to  conceal  his  rising  embarrass- 
ment; "  but  she  does  not  hear  us.     She  is  gone  into  the  country." 

"Good,  worthy  woman  I"  replied  Blanche,  with  interest.  "She  said 
something  of  you,  which  shows  her  excellent  heart." 

"Certainly,"  resumed  Rose;  "for  she  said  to  us,  in  speaking  of  you: 
'  Ah,  young  ladies!  my  affection  mitst  appear  very  little  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Dagobert.  But  I  feel  that  I  also  have  the  right  to  devota 
myself  for  you '  " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt!  she  has  a  heart  of  gold,"  answered  Dagobert. 
Then  he  added  to  himself:  "It's  as  if  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  bring  the 
conversation  back  to  this  poor  woman." 

"My  father  made  a  erood  choice,"  continued  Rose.  "She  is  the 
widow  of  an  old  officer  who  was  with  him  in  the  wars." 

"  When  we  were  out  of  spirits,"  said  Blanche,  "  you  should  have  teen 
her  uneasiness  and  grief,  and  how  mildly  she  set  about  consoling  us." 

"  I  have  seen  the  large  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at  us,"  re- 
sumed Rose.  "  Oh!  she  loves  us  tenderly,  and  we  retiu-n  her  affection. 
With  regard  to  that,  Dagobert,  we  have  a  plan  as  soon  as  our  father 
comes  back/ ' 

"  Be  qu^'.t.  wstw,"  said  Blanche,  laughing:  "  Dagobert  •will  not  keep 
our  secret." 

"  He!-* 

"  W:il  you  keep  it  for  us,  Dagobert?" 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  soldier,  more  and  more  embarrassed, 

/on  had  better  not  tell  it  me." 

"  v^'hat!  can  you  keep  nothing  from  Madame  Augustine?" 

".\h,  Mr.  Dagobert:  Mr.  Dagobert!"  said  Blanche,  gayly  holding  up 
'.rcr  finger  at  the  soldier;  "I  suspect  you  very  much  of  pajing  court  to 
our  governess." 

•'  1  pay  court?"  said  the  soldier— and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  so 
rneful  as  he  pronounced  these  words  that  the  two  sisters  burst  out 
laughing. 

Their  hilarity  was  at  its  height  when' the  door  opened,  and  Jocrisse  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  announcing  with  a  loud  voice:    "  Mr.  Rodin!" 

And,  in  fact.  tl»e  Jesuit  glided  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  apart- 
ment, as  if  to  i;ike  possession  of  the  ground.  Once  there,  he  thought  tha 
game  his  own,  and  his  reptile  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  surprise  of  the  two  sisters,  and  the 
anger  of  the  soldier,  at  this  unexpected  visit. 

Rushing  upon  Jocrisse,  Dagobert  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  ex- 
claimed: "  Who  gave  you  leave  to  introduce  any  one  here  without  mf 
permission?" 

"  Pardon,  Mr.  Dagobert!"  said  Jocnsse,  throwing  himself  oo  hiskneeF, 
AOd  clasping  bis  bands  with  an  air  oif  Idiotic  eotrcatp 
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"Leave  the  room!— and  yon  too!"  added  the  soldier,  with  a  menacing 
gesture  as  lie  turned  toward  Rodit),  who  had  already  approached  the 
fourgt;ir!s,  witli  a  paternal  smile  on  his  countenance. 

"  1  am  at  your  orders,  niy  dear  sir,"  said  tlie  priest  humbly;  and  he 
made  a  low  bow,  but  witlu>ut  stirring  from  the  spot.  > 

"  Will  you  go?"  cried  tiie  soldier  to  Jncrisse,  who  was  still  kneeling, 
and  who,  thanlcs  to  the  advantages  of  this  position,  was  able  to  utter  a 
cei'tain  number  of  words  before  Dagobert  could  remove  him. 

"  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  Joerisse,  in  a  doleful  voice,  "  I  beg  pardon  for 
bringing  up  ttie  gcntloman  without  leave:  but,  alas!  my  head  is  turned, 
because  of  tlie  misfortune  that  liappened  to  Madame  Augustine!" 

"  What  misfortune?"  cried  IJose  and  Blanche  together,  as  they  ad- 
vanced anxiously  toward  Joerisse. 

"  Will  you  go?"  thundered  Dagobert^  shaking  Joerisse  by  the  collar 
lo  force  him  to  rise. 

"  Speak — speak!"  said  Blanche,  interposing  between  the  soldier  and 
Joerisse.     "  What  has  happened  to  Madame  Augustine?" 

"  Mademoiselle,"  shouted  Joerisse,  in  spite  of  tlie  cuffs  of  the  soldier, 
"Madame  Augustine  was  attacked  .in  vlie  night  with  cholera,  and 
taken " 

Joerisse  was  unablp  to  finish.  Dagobert  struck  him  a  tremendous 
blow  with  his  fist,  right  on  the  jaw,  and,  putting  forth  his  still  formid- 
able strength,  the  old  horse-grenadier  lifted  him  to  his  l«^gs,  and,  with 
one  violent  kick  bestowed  on  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  sent  him  rolling 
into  the  antechamber. 

Then  turning  to  Rodin,  with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eye,  Dago- 
bert pointed  to  the  door  with  an  expressive  gesture,  and  said  in  an 
angry  voice:  "Now,  be  off  with  you — and  that  quickly!" 

"  I  must  pay  my  respects  another  time,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin.  Ml 
b«  retired  toward  the  door,  bowing  to  the  young  girls. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

DUTY. 

Rodin,  retreating  slowly  under  the  fire  of  Dagobert's  angry  looks, 
walked  backward  to  the  door,  casting  oblique,  but  piercing  glances  on 
the  orphans,  who  were  visibly  affected  by  the  intentional  indiscretion  of 
Joerisse.  (Dagobert  had  ordered  him  not  to  speak  before  the  young 
girls  of  the  illness  of  their  governess,  and  that  was  quite  enough  "to  in- 
duce the  supposefl  simpleton  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so.) 

Rose  hastily  approached  the  soldier,  and  said  to  him:  "  Is  it  true — in 
It  really  true,  that  poor  Madame  Augustine  has  been  attacked  with  tht* 
cholera?" 

"No — I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  soldier,  hesitating: 
'•  besides,  what  is  it  to  you?" 

"  Dagobert,  yoa  would  conceal  from  us  a  calamity,"  said  Blanche. 
"  I  remember  now  your  embarrassment,  when  we  spoke  to  you  of  our 
governess." 

"  If  she  is  ill,  we  ought  not  to  abandon  her.  She  had  pity  on  our  sor- 
jows;  we  ought  to  pity  her  sufferings." 

" '^ome,  sister:  come  to 'her  room,"  said  Blanche,  advancing  toward 
the  ooor,  where  Rodin  had  stopped  short,  and  stood  listening  with  grow- 
in,!  tcttention  to  this  unexpected  scene,  which  seemed  to  give  him  amp!  9 
food  for  thought. 

"  You  will  not  leave  this  room,"  said  the  soldier,  sternly,  addressing 
the  two  sisters. 

'■■  Dagobert,"  replied  Rose,  flrmly,  "it  is  a  sncrod  duty,  and  it  wouM 
be  cowardice  n^t  to  fullill  it." 

"I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  leave  the  room"  ^aid  the  soidieu^ 
ttdai  ■'  g  his  foot  with  impatience- 
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"Dagobert,"  replied  Blanche,  with  as  resolute  an  air  as  her  sister's, 
and  with  a  liind  of  enthusiasm  ■whicli  brought  the  blood  to  her  fair 
cheek,  "our  father,  when  he  left  us,  gave  us  an  admirable  example  of 
devotion  and  duty.  He  would  not  forgive  us  were  we  to  forget  the 
lesson." 

"  What!"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  rage,  and  advancing  toward  the  two 
sisters  to  prevent  their  quitting  the  apartment;  "you  thinli  that  if  your 
governess  had  the  cholera  I  would  let  you  go  to  hei-  under  the  pretext  of 
duty?  Your  duty  is  to  live,  to  live  happy,  for  your  father's  sake — and  for 
mine  into  the  bargain — so  not  a  word  more  of  such  folly!" 

"  We  can  run  no  danger  by  going  to  our  governess  in  her  room,"  said 
Rose. 

"  And  if  there  were  danger,"  added  Blanche,  "  we  ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate.    So,  Dagobert,  be  good!  and  let  us  pass." 

Rodin,  wh(j  had  listened  to  what  precedes,  with  sustained  attention, 
suddenly  started  as  if  a  thouglit  had  struck  him;  his  eye  shone  brightly, 
and  an  esprtssion  of  fatal  joy  illuminated  his  countenance. 

"Dagobert,  do  not  refuse!"  said  Blanche.  "You  would  do  for  us 
what  you  reproach  us  with  wishing  to  do  for  another." 

Dagobert  had,  as  it  were,  till  now,  stood  in  the  path  of  the  Jesuit  and 
the  two  sisters,  by  keeping  close  to  the  door;  but,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  stepped  on  one  side,  and  said  calm- 
ly: "1  was  an  old  fool.  Come,  young  ladies;  if  you  find  Madame 
'Augustine  in  the  house,  I  will  allow  you  to  remain  with  her." 

Surprised  at  these  words,  the  two  young  girls  stood  motionless  an(J 
irresolute. 

"  If  our  governess  is  not  here,  where  is  she  then"""  said  Rose. 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  yoa,  in  the  excitement  ia 
which  you  are!" 

"  She  is  dead!"  cried  Rose,  growing  pale. 

"No,  no — be  calm,"  said  the  soldier,  hastily.  "I  swear  to  you  by 
your  father's  honor,  that  she  is  not  dead.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disorder,  she  begged  to  be  removed  from  the  house,  fearing  the  conta- 
gion for  those  in  it." 

"  Good  and  courageous  woman!"  said  Rose,  tenderly.  "  And  you  will 
not  allow  us " 

•'  1  will  not  allow  you  to  go  out,  even  if  I  have  to  lock  you  up  in  your 
ro(jm,"  cried  the  soldier,  again  stamping  with  rage,  then,  remembering 
that  the  indiscretion  of  J ocrisse  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  unfortunate 
incident,  he  added,  with  concentrated  fury:  "Oh!  I  will  break  my  stick 
upon  that  rascal's  liack." 

So  saying,  he  turned  toward  the  door,  where  Rodin  still  stood,  silent 
and  attentive,  dissembling  with  habitual  impassibility  the  fatal  hopes  he 
had  just  conceived  in  his  brain. 

The  two  young  girls,  no  longer  doubting  the  removal  of  their  gov- 
erness, and"  convinced  that  Dagobert  would  not  tell  them  whither  they 
had  conveyed  her,  remained  pensive  and  sad. 

At  the  sight  of  the  priest,  whom  he  had  forgotten  for  the  moment,  the 
rage  of  the  soldier  increased,  and  he  said  to  him,  roughly:  "  Are  you  still 
there?" 

"I  will  just  observe  to  you,  my  dear  sir,"  .^iaid  Rodin,  with  an  air 
perfect  g(X)d-nature  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  "that  you 
were  standing  befoie  the  door,  which  naturally  prevented  me  from  go- 
ing out." 

"  Well,  now  nothing  prevents  you— so  ait." 

"Certainly — I  will  cut  if  you  wish  it,  my  dear  sir;  though  1  think  I 
have  8i)Uio  reason  to  be  surpri-sed  at  such  a  reception." 

"It  is  no  reception  at  all— so  begone!" 

■*  1  had  come,  my  dear  nip,  to  speak  to  you——'*  ^^ 

*•  I  t»ve  no  time  for  talnir^j." 


'  utCe'^nf  o^rr^rneS'oT^^^^^^^^^^^  than  to  regain  with  i^ 

*^"  Very'good  mv  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  pausing  on  the  threshold     "I 
will  not^disturb  von  any  longer;  cxcnse  my  indiscretion.    The  bearer  of 

•^a^:^=SS?' cSS^o^^^^^  nearer  to  Eodi.. 

::S^LtJ^I^SSen.^S;:S^S^a.obert,glancingsuspiciou^ 

/rm^^  the  threkaod  into  the  room,  and,  contemplating  Rose  and  Blanche 
by?;  ns^^h  admiration,  he  resumed:  "  "^^^^^^^^'^^^.'^^t^ 

E4??fct^or?^?-t?^^=^ 

^^'i^That  was  their  p.ace,  and  this  is  not  yours,"  said  Dagobert,  harshly, 
still  holding  the  door  open  behind  Rodin.  ^    *    i  „„  „t -n^  -Rnipl- 

"Confess,  at  least,  that  I  was  not  so  much  onto   place  at  Dr^ Balel 
nierV  "  said  the  Jesuit,  with  a  cunning  air.     "You  know  it  was  loero 
flftl'reSed  to  vmi  the  noble  imperial  cross  you  so  much  regrelted- 
tfdarwhen  that  good  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovile  only  prevented  you 
from  strSng  men.y  telling  you  that  I  was  her  1^^^^^^ 
just  as  I  have  the  honor  of  stating,  young  ladies     acic^d  Rodiii    ^  itb  a 
smile;  "this  brave  soldier  was  very  near  strangling  /ne  *or;3eusaia 
without  offense,  he  has,  in  spite  of  his  age,  a  gripe  of  iron.    Ila!  ha.  ti.e 
Pi-ncfiiniis  nnd  Cossacks  must  know  that  better  tuan  1. 
^iTseewwordf  reminded  Dagobert  and  the  young  giris  of  t^e  serv- 
iced which  Rodin  had  really  rendered  «>e.n    and,  though  the  mar.ha^ 
had  heard  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  speak  of  Rodin,  as  or  aj^*^'>^ 
SangeroS  man,  he  had  forgotten,  in  tbe  "f  st  of  so  ma^y  anxie^^ 

^^^^nS^r^snJ's^^i  S™|,  r^ 

the  Jesuftl'so  he  replied  abruptly:  "  The  strength  of  my  gripe  has  notU- 

'"S  ;?  f  ^£o  S^lSflSe'innocent  vivacity  on  your  part,  n^  dear  ^ 
said  Rodii!  in  the  softest  tone,  approaching  the  two  sis^rs  witli  a  kind 

-rr  ^ir^ri^ss^d '^firii^uSrvSec^i  T^  '^ 

aeath  his  flabby  eyelids. 

"Fir«t  of  all,"  said  the  soldier,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "a  true  man 
sever  speaks  of  the  services  he  has  rendered,  and  you  come  back  three 

" " lut"  D^VotirV' wbispered  Rose,  "  if  he  bring  news  of  -r  fat^-^^^^ 
The  soldier  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to  beg  tne  young  girl  to/et  hnn 

speak,  and  resumed,  looking  full  at  Rodin:  "You  are  cunmng,  but  I  m 

not  a  novice."  .  ,  ^.„   ,  ^. 

"  I  cunnino''"  said  Rodin,  with  a  sanctified  air. 
"  Yes  very     You  think  to  puzzle  me  with  your  fine  phrases.     But  I  ra 

notlbe'caTight  in  that  way."^  J"«^l-t^°,trto  m!'"soni'on.?sam1 
black  gowns  stole  my  cross;  you  returned  it  to  me.     ^omeot  tie  same 

Kand  c^arried  off  these  children;  Jo"  .^r^^^^nJ^'Wnr  S'th  s  onty  proves 
that  you  denounced  the  renegade  d^\igrigny.    But  all  this  on^^^^^^ 

twn  things-  first  that  you  were  vile  enough  to  be  tne  "^^o-"F'^'^\^", 
fhese  scoundrel-  and  second,  that,  having  been  their  accomplice  you 
were  base  enough  to  betray  them.    Nowthose^two  things  are  equaUy 
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bad,  ana  I  f,  'spect  j'ou  most  furiously.    So  vralk  off  at  once,  your  pres- 
ence is  not  good  for  these  children." 

"  But,  my  dear  s,r " 

"  I  will  have  no  buts,^^  answered  Dagobert,  in  an  ang:ry  voice;  '=  when 
a  man  of  your  build  does  good,  it  is  only  to  bide  t~onie  evil,  and  one 
must  be  on  one's  guard." 

"I  understand  your  suspicions,"  said  Rodin,  coolly,  iiiding  his  r^row 
ing  disappointment,  for  he  had  hoped  it  would  liave  been  easy  to  coas 
the  soldier;  "but,  if  you  reflect,  what  interest  have  I  in  deceiving  youi 
and  in  what  should  the  deception  consist?" 

"  You  have  some  interest  or  other  in  persisting  to  remain  here,  when 
I  tell  you  to  go  away." 

"  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  of  the  object  of  my 
Ti.«it,  my  dear  sir." 

"  To  bring  news  of  Marshal  Simon,  is  it  not  so?" 

"  That  is  exactly  the  case.  lam  happy  enough  to  have  news  of  the 
marshal.  Yes,  my  dear  young  ladies,"  added  llodin,  as  he  again  ap- 
proaclied  the  two  sisters,  to  recover  as  it  were  the  ground  he  had  lost, 
"  I  have  news  of  your  glorious  father!" 

"  Then  come  to  my  room  directly,  and  you  shall  tell  it  to  me,"  replied 
Dagobert. 

"Wliat!  you  would  be  cruel  enough  to  deprive  these  dear  young 
ladies  of  the  pleasure " 

*' By  Heaven,  sir!"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "you  will 
make  me  forget  myself.  I  should  be  sorry  to  fling  a  man  of  your  age 
down  the  stairs.    Will  you  be  gone?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Rodin,  mildly,  "do  not  be  nngry  with  a  poor  old 
man.  I  am  really  not  worth  the  trouble.  I  vvil  ixo  with  you  to  your 
room,  and  tell  you  what  I  have  to  corninunicate.  You  will  repent  not 
having  let  me  speak  before  these  young  ladies;  but  that  will  be  your  pun- 
ishment, naughty  man!" 

So  saying,  Rodin  again  bowed  very  low,  and,  concealing  his  rage  and 
vexation,  left  the  room  before  Dagobert,  who  made  a  sigu  to  the  two 
sisters,  and  then  followed,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

"What  news  of  our  father,  Dagobert?"  said  Rose,  anxiouslj",  when 
the  soldier  returned,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  absence. 

"Well!  that  old  conjuror  knows  that  the  marshal  set  out  in  good 
spirits,  and  lie  seems  acquainted  with  l\Tr.  Robert.  How  could  he  be 
informed  of  all  this?  I  cannot  tell,"  added  tlie  soldier,  with  a  thought- 
ful air,  "  but  it  Is  only  another  reason  to  be  on  one's  guard  agaiust 
him." 

"  But  what  news  of  our  father?"  asked  Rose. 

"One  of  that  old  rascal's  friends  (I  think  him  a  rascal  still)  knows 
your  father,  he  tislls  me,  and  met  him  at  flve-and-twenty  leagiu-s  from 
here.  Knowing  that  this  man  was  coming  to  Paris,  the  marshal  charged 
him  to  let  you  know  that  he  was  in  perfect  health,  aud  hoped  soon  to  see 
you  again." 

"Ah,  what  happiness!"  cried  Rose. 

"  Von  see,  you  were  wrong  to.  suspect  the  poor  old  man,  Dagobert," 
added  Blanche;  "you  treated  him  so  harshly!" 

"  Tossibly  so— but  I  am  not  sorry  for  it." 

"  And  wiiy?" 

"I  have  my  rea.sons — and  one  of  ihv  best  is,  that,  when  I  saw  him 
come  in,  and  go  sidling  and  creeping  round  about  us,  I  felt  chilled  to 
the  marrow  of  my  l>on<!s,  without  knowing  why.  Had  I  aeon  a  serpent 
crawling  toward  you,  I  should  not  have  bt^en  more  frightened.  1  knew 
vn-\[  that  he  could  not  liurt  y<m  in  my  presence;  but  I  tell  you,  my  chil- 
dren, in  spite  of  the  services  he  has  no  doubt  ".^ndered  us,  it  was  all  I 
•ould  do  to  refrain  from  throwiug  hiiu  out  0?   *Ue  window.    N  w  tiiia 
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manner  of  proving  my  gratitude  is  not  natural,  and  one  must  be  on  one's 
guard  against  people  who  inspire  us  with  such  ideas." 

"  Good  Dagobcrt,  it  is  your  affection  for  us  that  makes  you  so  sus- 
picious," said  Rose,  in  a  "coaxing  tone;  "  it  proves  how  much  you  love 
us." 

"  How  you  love  your  children!"  added  Blanche,  approaching  Dagobert 
with  a  glance  of  intelligence  at  her  sister,  as  if  they  were  about  to  exe- 
cute a  plot  laid  in  the  absence  of  the  soldier. 

The  latter,  who  was  In  one  of  his  suspicious  moods,  looked  at  th« 
orphans  by  turns,  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  i-eplied:  "  Ila!  you  know 
how  to  coax  me.     You  have  something  to  ask  for." 

"  Well,  yes!  ycnj  know  we  never  deceive  you,"  said  Rose. 

"Come,  Dagobert — be  just!  that  is  all,"  added  Blanche. 

And  both  approaching  the  soldier,*  who  had  remained  standing,  thejr 
rested  their  clasped  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  at  him  with  the 
Bweetest  and  most  seductive  smile. 

"Come,  speak  out!"  said  Dagobert,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other. 
"  I  have  only  to  hold  firm.  It  is  something  very  difficult  to  get,  I  am, 
sure." 

"Listen!  you  that  are  so  good,  brave,  and  just — you  that  have  some- 
times praised  us  for  acting  like  a  soldier's  daughters " 

"To  the  point!  to  the  point!"  said  Dagobert,  who  began  to  feel  un- 
easy at  these  oratorical  precautions. 

Tlie  young  girls  were  about  to  speak,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door.  The  lesson  which  Dagobert  had  given  to  Jocrisse — he  had  just 
turned  him  out  of  the  house — had  produced  a  .salutary  effect. 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  Dagobert. 

"  It  is  Justin,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  Come  in." 

A  servant  of  the  house,  an  honest  and  faithful  person,  appeared  at  the 
door. 

' '  What  is  it?"  said  the  soldier. 

"Mr.  Dagobert,"  replied  Justin,  "there  is  a  lady  in  her  carriage  at 
the  door.  She  sent  her  footman  to  ask  if  she  could  speak  to  the  dulie  or 
the  young  ladies.  She  was  told  that  the  duke  was  not  at  home,  but  that 
the  young  ladies  were.  Then  she  said  that  she  wished  to  see  them  about 
a  collection  for  charity." 

"  Did  you  see  the  lady?  what  is  her  name?" 

"  She  did  not  give  her  name,  Mr.  Dagobert,  but  she  looks  like  a  great 
lady,  and  has  a  superb  carriage,  and  servants  in  fine  liveries. 

"  The  lady  comes  to  make  a  collection,"  said  Rose  to  Dagobert;  "it 
ig  no  doubt  for  the  poor.  The3'^  told  her  we  were  at  home,  and  I  do  not 
Bee  how  we  can  refuse  to  see  her." 

"  What  do  you  think,  Dagobert?"  said  Blanche. 

"  Well!  a  lady — that  is  quite  another  thing.  It's  not  like  the  old  con- 
juror we  had  here  just  now,"  said  the  soldier.  "Besides,  I  shall  remain 
withj'ou."  Then,  turning  to  Justin,  he  added:  "Ask  the  lady  to  walk 
up."  ' 

The  servant  withdrew. 

"  What,  Dagobert!  you  even  suspect  this  lady,  whom  you  do  not 
know." 

"Listen  to  me,  my  children:  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  my  worthy 
wife,  had  I?  And  yet  she  gave  you  up  to  the  black  gowns,  without 
knowing  that  she  was  doing  any  harm,  and  only  in  obedience  to  her 
Bcoundrel  of  a  confessor." 

"Poor  woman!  that  is  true.  And  yet  she  loved  us  very  much,"  said 
Rose,  thoughtfully. 

"  When  did  you  hear  of  her  last?"  said  Blanche. 

^*  The  day  before  yesterday.    She  is  getting  better  and  better.    Th» 
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air  of  the  country,  in  which  Gabriel  has  his  curacy,  is  favorable  to  heP, 
and  she  is  keeping  his  house  till  he  returns." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  entened  with  a  respectful  courtesy.  She  held  ia 
her  hand  one  of  those  red  velvet  bags  used  In  the  churches  to  collect 
money. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE     COLLECTION. 

Wb  have  said  that  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  knew  how  to  aseuma, 
when  it  was  required,  the  most  attractive  manners,  and  the  utmost  ap- 
parent tenderness.  Having  preserved  some  of  tlie  gallant  habits  of  her 
youth,  with  a  coaxingly  and  singularly  insinuating  address,  she  applied 
them  to  the  prosecution  of  her  pious  intrigues,  even  as  she  had  formerly 
used  them  to  insure  the  success  of  love-affairs.  Her  fashionable  air  was 
mingled  at  times  with  an  assumption  of  cordial  simplicity,  which  gave 
to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  an  appearance  of  goodness,  that  added  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  her  seductions. 

Such  was  the  character  in  which  the  princess  presented  herself  to  Mar- 
shal Simon's  daughters  and  to  Dagobert.  With  her  gown  of  gray  silk 
well  tightened,  so  as  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  her  too  full  figure, 
she  wore  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  which,  with  numerous  curls  of  light 
hair,  set  off  to  advantage  a  countenance  that  was  still  agreeable,  in  spite 
of  its  double  chin;  whilst  a  look  of  charming  amenitj',  and  a  graceful 
smile,  which  displayed  her  very  white  teeth,  gave  her  an  expression  of 
the  most  amiable  benevolence. 

Dagobert,  notwithstanding  his  ill-humor — Rose  and  Blanche,  notwith- 
standing their  timidity — felt  themselves  at  once  predisposed  in  favor  of 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  The  latter,  advancing  toward  the  young 
girls,  saluted  them  with  the  utmost  grace,  and  said  to  them  in  her  most 
unctuous  tone:  "  I  believe  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mesdemoisellea 
de  Ligny." 

Rose  and  Blanche,  little  accustomed  to  hear  themselves  called  by  their 
father's  title,  blushed  and  looked  timidly  at  each  other,  without  answer- 
ing. Dagobert,  wishing  to  relieve  their  embarrassment,  said  to  the 
princess:  "Yes,  madame,  these  young  ladies  are  the  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon,  but  they  are  generally  called  simply  by  the  family  name." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  sir,"  answered  the  princess,  "  for  I  should 
have  expected  such  amiable  modesty  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon;  they  will  excuse  me  for 
having  addressed  them  by  the  glorious  title  which  recalls  the  immortal 
memory  of  one  of  their  father's  most  brilliant  victories." 

At  these  kind  and  flattering  words,  Rose  and  Blanche  looked  gratefully 
At  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  whilst  Dagobert,  proud  and  happy  at  the 

f>rai8e  bestowed  on  the  marshal  and  his  children,  felt  a  rising  confldenc© 
n  the  lady-collector. 

The  latter  resumed  in  a  tone  of  touching  emotion:  "I  come  to  you, 
young  ladies,  with  full  trust  in  the  examples  of  noble  generosity  given 
you  by  the  mar.shal,  to  implore  your  charity  in  favor  of  the  victims  of 
the  cholera.  I  am  one  of  the  patronesses  of  an  institution  for  their  bene- 
Ut,  and  whatever  assistance  you  can  give,  ladies,  will  be  received  with 
livoly  gratitude." 

"  We  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  you,  madame,  for  having  thought  of  ug 
for  tills  good  work,"  said  Blanche,  gracefully. 

"Permit  mo,  madame,"  added  llose,  "to  leave  you  for  a  moment,  ta 
fetch  what  we  can  .spare  for  thi.'^  purpose." 

And,  having  exchanged  a  glance  with  her  eiater,  the  young  girl  weat 
lato  the  adjoining  hedrocxn 

*'  Mudauie,"  .said  I)<i;jobcr^rc.^ueaUuily;  tftofe  And  more  aadei  tb«  itv 
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flnence  of  the  seductive  words  and  manners  of  the  princess,  "  do  us  the 
honor  to  take  a  seat,  whilst  Rose  is  looking  for  her  little  savings." 

Then  the  soldier  added  hastily,  as  he  advanced  a  seat  for  the  princess: 
•'  You  will  excuse,  madamc,  if  I  say  Hose,  in  talkina  of  one  of  Marshal 
Simon's  daughters — but  I  was  present  at  the  birth  of  these  children " 

"And,  next  to  our  father,  we  have  no  more  tender  and  devoted  friend 
than  Dagobert,  niadanic,"  added  Blanche,  addressing  the  princess. 

"lean  readily  believe  it,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  latter,  "fot 
you  and  your  charming  sister  appear  worthy  of  such  devotion — a  devo- 
tion," continued  the  prince.ss,  turning  toward  Dagobert,  "as  honorable 
to  those  who  inspire,  as  to  those  who  feel  it." 

"  Faith!  yes,  madame,"  said  Dagobert;  "  I  am  honored  and  flattered 
enough  by  it,  and  with  good  reason  too!  But  here  comes  Rose  with  her 
hoard." 

In  fact,  the  young  girl  now  re-entered  the  room,  bringing  with  her  a, 
green  silk  purse,  tolerably  well  filled.  She  delivered  it  to  the  princess, 
who  had  already  turned  her  head  several  times  toward  the  door,  as  if  she 
expected  the  arrival  of  some  person  who  did  not  yet  make  his  appear- 
ance; but  this  movement  was  lost  upon  Dagobert. 

"We  only  wish,  madame,"  said  Rose  to  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier, 
"  that  we  could  offer  you  more.   But  this  purse  contains  all  we  possess. " 

"What!  gold!"  said  the  princess,  as  she  saw  severaHoM;*- glittering 
through  the  network  of  the  purse.  "Really,  young  ladies,  your  modest 
offering  is  a  very  generous  one.  But  no  doubt,"  she  added,  as  she  looked 
affectionately  at  the  j'oung  girls,  "  this  sum  was  meant  to  be  expended 
on  your  dress  or  trinkets— and  you  are  imposing  on  yourselves  priva- 
tions, which  are  often  so  painful  at  your  age." 

"I  assure  you,  madame,"  said  Rose,  with  embarrassment,  "that  this 
offering  is  by  no  means  a  privation." 

"  Well!  I  believe  you,"  answered  the  princess,  graciously.  "  You  are 
too  pretty  to  need  the  superfluous  resources  of  the  toilet,  and  your 
eouls  are  too  generous  not  to  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  charity  to  every 
other  pleasure." 

"Madame " 

"  Yes,  yes,  young  ladies,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  with  a  smile, 
and  assuming  the  air  of  what  is  called  a  good  sort  of  woman ;  "  do  not  ba 
confused  by  these  praises.  I  am  too  old  to  flatter,  and  I  speak  to  yon  as  a 
mother — or  I  might  sav  a  grandmother — for  I  should  do  very  well  for 
that." 

"  We  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  madame,  if  onr  contribution  serves  to 
relieve  only  a  few  of  the  woes  in  which  you  take  such  interest,"  said 
Rose;  "they  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  fearful." 

"Oh!  very  fearful, "  answered  the  princess,  mournfully.  "But  what 
consoles  one  a  little  in  the  midst  of  such  calamities,  is  to  see  the  interest 
and  the  pity  which  are  felt  In  all  classes  of  society.  In  my  employment 
as  a  collector,  I  am  able  to  appreciate  many  acts  of  noble  devotion,  and 
these  also  are  in  a  manner  contagious — for " 

"Do  you  hear,  young  ladies,"  cried  Dagobert.  triumphantly,  inter- 
rupting the  princess,  to  give  a  meaning  to  her  words  favorable  to  his  ot)- 
position  to  the  desire  of  the  sisters  to  visit  their  sick  governess,  "  do  you 
hear  what  this  lady  says?  that  devotion  is  In  itself  contagious! — now 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  contagion " 

The  soldier  had  not  time  to  finish,  for  a  servant  entered  the  room,  and 
Informed  him  that  somebody  wanted  to  speak  to  him  directly. 

The  princess  perfectly  dissembled  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  this  incident, 
which  she  had  prepared  beforehand,  and  which  was  to  separate  Dago- 
bert for  a  time  from  the  two  girls. 

Dagobert,  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  leave  the  room,  said  to  the  prin- 
«e«s  as  he  rose,  with  a  meaning  look:  "I  am  obliged  to  you,  madame, 
lor  your  good  advice  about  the  contagion  ot  devotior     So,  before  goings 
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prav  give  thetn  a  few  more  wovclg  on  that  head.  You  will  rendaf 
a  great  service  to  these  young:  ladies,  to  their  father,  and  to  myself.  I 
will  come  back  presently,  madame,  to  thank  you  once  more."  ■ 

Then,  approaching  the  two  sisters,  Dagobert  whispered  to  them: 
"Listen  to  this  good  lady,  my  children;  you  cannot  do  better."  And, 
bowing  respectfully  to  the  princess,  he  went  out. 

The  soldier  once  gone,  the  princess  said  to  the  young  girls,  in  a  calm 
k  tone,  and  with  perfect  ease  of  manner,  though  she  burned  with  anxiety  ' 
I  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  Dagobert,  so  as  to  exe- 
I  cute  the  instructions  she  had  just  received   from  Rodin:  '■  I  did  not  ex- 
actly understand  the  last  words  of  your  old  fncnd,  or  rather,  I  think,  he 
did  not  quite  comprehend  my  meaning.     When  I  spoke  just  now  of  the 
generoi;s  contagion  of  devotion,  1  was  far  from  blaming  that  sentiment, 
for  which  I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  admiration." 

"Oh!  yes,  madame," said  Rose,  warmly.  "It  is  thus  that  we  under- ■ 
stood  your  words  " 

"If  you  knew,  madame,  how  applicable  they  are  just  nowl"  added 
Blanche,  as  she  looked  at  Ler  .sister  with  an  air  of  intelligence. 

"  I  was  sure  that  hearts  like  yours  would  understand  me,"  resumed 
the  princess.  "  No  doubt,  all  devotion  is  contagious:  but  then  it  is  a 
generous  and  heroic  contagion.  If  you  knew  how  many  touching  and 
amiable  acts  I  every  day  witness,  and  how  many  deeds  of  courage  make 
me  thrill  with  enthusiasm!  Yes,  yes;  glory  and  praise  to  the  Almighty," 
added  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  with  pious  fervor,  "  all  ranks  and  classes 
have  united  in  zeal  and  Christian  charity.  Ah!  if  you  saw  in  the  hospi- 
tals, which  have  been  established  to  afford  immediate  aid  to  persons  at- 
tacked by  the  contagion,  what  emulation  of  benevolence!  Rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  women  of  every  condition,  crowding  round  the 
unfortunate  patients,  and  regarding  it  as  a  favor  to  be  admitted  to  the 
pions  honor  of  attending,  encouraging  and  consoling  so  many  unhappy 
creatures!" 

"And  it  is  for  strangers  that  so  many  courageous  persons  display 
this  lively  interest!"  snid  Rose,  addressing  her  sister  in  a  t^^ne  of  admira- 
tion. 

"Certainly,"  ans^  ered  the  princess.  "  Only  yesterday  I  was  moved 
to  tears;  I  was  visit^a  t  a  temporary  hospital,  quite  close  to  your  house. 
One  of  the  rooms  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  poor  creatures,  who  had 
been  brought  there  in  a  dying  state.  Presently,  I  saw  a  lady,  one  of  my 
fi'iends,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters — j'oung,  charming,  charita- 
ble as  you  are — enter  the  apartment,  and  all  three,  like  humble  servants 
of  the  Lord,  offer  themselves  to  the  doctors  to  aid  in  nur.sing  the  poor 
patients." 

The  two  sisters  exchanged  a  look  impossible  to  describe,  on  hearing 
these  words  of  the  princess — words  perfidiously  designed  to  excite  to 
heroism  the  generous  instincts  of  the  young  girls;  for  Rodin  had  not 
forgotten  their  deep  emotion,  on  learning  the  sudden  illness  of  their  gov- 
erness. The  rapid  penetration  of  tiie  Jesuit  had  instantly  seized  this 
incident,  and  he  had  immediately  enjoined  on  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
to  act  accordingly. 

The  princess  looked  therefore  attentively  at  the  orphans,  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  her  words,  and  thus  continued:  "  You  may  suppose,  that, 
foremost  in  the  mission  of  charity,  we  beliold  the  ministers  of  religion. 
This  very  morning,  in  the  Hstablishment  hard  by,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  I  was,  like  many  others,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sightof 
a  young  priest — I  shoukl  rather  say  an  angel! — who  seemed  as  if  de- 
Heeiided  from  above,  to  l)ring  to  Ihos-'  jxior  women  the  ineffable  consola- 
tioriH  of  religion.  Oh!  yes;  this  younr  priest  is  indeed  an  angelic  being 
-  tor  hiui  yon  seen  him,  as  I  did.  in  thai  painful  sitwation,  you  would 
youraelvf;^  own  that  the  Abbe  Gabriel " 
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"The  Abbe  Gabriel!"  cried  the  young  girls  together,  exchanging  a 
glance  of  snrprise  and  joy. 

"You  know  him  then?"  asked  the  princess,  in  feigned  astonishment. 

"  Know  him,  madame!  he  saved  our  lives!" 

"  In  a  shipwreck,  in  which  we  should  have  both  perished  withorft  his 
aid." 

"  The  Abbe  Gabriel  saved  your  lives?"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
appearing  more  and  more  astonished.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  the 
same?" 

"  Oh!  yes,  madame.  You  speak  of  his  admirable  and  devoted  courag©,^ 
It  can  only  be  he." 

"Besides,"  added  Rose,  ingenuouslj-,  " Gabriel  is  easily  recognized. 
He  is  beautiful  as  an  archangel." 

"  He  has  long  fair  hair."  added  Blanche. 

"  And  blue  eyes,  so  mild  and  good  that  it  moves  one  to  look  at  them,'* 
added  Rose. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same,"  resumed  the  princess: 
"and,  if  so,  you  will  understand  the  veneration  felt  for  him,  and  thti 
incredible  ardor  of  charity  that  his  example  inspires.  Ah!  if  you  had 
heard,  only  this  morning,  with  what  tender  admiration  he  spoke  to  tho 
generous  women  who  had,  as  he  said,  the  noble  courage  to  nurse  and 
console  other  women,  their  sisters  in  this  asylum  of  misery! — Alas!  I 
kiiow  that  religion  commands  humility  and  modesty;  but  I  confess  that, 
as  I  listened  to  the  Abbe  Gabriel.  I  could  not  altogether  repress  a  kind 
of  pious  pride;  in  spite  of  myself,  I  took  my  own  little  share  in  the 
praises  addressed  to  these  women,  who,  to  use  his  touching  expression, 
found  a  sister  in  every  poor  patient,  by  whose  side  they  knelt  down  to 
administer  assistance." 

"Dost  hear,  sister?"  said  Blanche  to  Rose,  with  intense  excitement; 
"how  proud  one  must  be  to  deserve  such  praise  as  that!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  princess,  with  studied  enthusiasm;  "one  may 
■well  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  humanity,  it  is  in  the  nam© 
of  Heaven,  that  such  praise  is  bestowed,  and  God  himself  seems  to  speak 
by  the  mouth  of  his  minister!" 

"Madame,"  said  Rose,  warmly,  for  her  heart  beat  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  words  of  the  princess,  "we  have  no  mother;  our  father  is  absent: 
you  have  so  kind  a  soul,  so  noble  a  heart,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
address  ourselves  to  you,  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  What  advice,  my  dear  child?"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  in  an 
Insinuating  voice.  "  Yes,  my  char  child — let  me  call  you  by  that  name — 
for  it  becomes  both  your  age  and  mine!" 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  that  name  from  you,  madame,"  replied 
Blanche;  then  she  added:  "We  had  a  governess,  who  always  showed 
»8  the  greatest  affection.     Last  night  she  was  attacked  with  cholera." 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  the  princess,  feigning  the  kindest  interest. 
**  And  how  is  she  now?" 

"  Alas,  madame!  we  do  not  know." 

"  What!  you  have  not  yet  seen  her?" 

"Do  not  accuse  us  of  indifference  or  ingratitude,  madame,"  said 
Blanche,  sadly;  "it  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  are  not  with  our  gov- 
»rness." 

"  And  who  prevents  you  from  seeing  her?" 

"Dagobert,  our  old  friend  that  you  saw  here  ju.st  now." 

"  Indeed!  why  does  he  prevent  you  from  performing  a  duty  of  gr&.t\- 
tude?" 

"  It  is  true  then,  madame,  that  our  duty  would  lead  us  to  go  to  her?" 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  looked  from  one  young  girl  to  the  other,  as  if 
In  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  then  said:  "  You  ask  me  if  it  is  your 
duty?  You,  with  your  generous  dispositions  you  ask  mo  such  a  -ques- 
tion?" -f' 
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•'  Our  first  idea  was  to  fly  to  our  governess,  madame,  I  assure  yoil, 
But  Dagobert  loves  us  so  much,  that  he  is  always  frightened  about  us." 

"And  then,"  added  Kose,  "  my  father  intrusted  us  to  his  care;  and, 
in  his  tender  solicitude,  he  exaggerates  the  danger  to  which  we  should 
perhaps  be  exposed,  in  going  to  see  our  governess." 

"  The  scruples  of  this  excellent  man  are  excusable,"  said  the  princess; 
"but  his  fears  are,  as  you  say,  exaggerated.  For  many  days,  I  have 
Tisited  these  hospitals.  Many  ladies,  friends  of  mine,  do  the  same,  and, 
up  to  this  moment,  we  have  not  felt  the  least  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Beeides,  it  is  not  contagious;  that  is  now  proved;  so  pray  have  no  fears 
on  that  score." 

"  Whether  there  be  any  danger  or  no,  madame,"  said  Rose,  "our  duty 
bids  us  visit  our  governess." 

"  1  think  so,  my  children.  Otherwise,  she  might  accuse  you  of  ingrat- 
itude and  cowardice.  And  then,"  added  Madame  de  Saiut-Dizier, 
piously,  "  it  is  no<^  enough  to  merit  the  esteem  of  the  world;  we  should 
also  strive  to  gain  the  favor  of  Heaven,  for  ourselves  and  for  those  we 
love.  Thus,  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  your  mother,  is  it  not 
so?" 

"Alas!  yes,  madame." 

"  Well,  then,  my  children,  though  we  would  fain  hope  that  her  place 
is  in  Paradise — for  she  made  a  Christian  end,  did  she  not?  She  received 
the  last  sacraments  of  Holy  Mother  Church?"  added  the  princess,  by  way 
of  parenthesis. 

"  We  lived  in  the  depths  of  Siberia,  in  a  desert,  madame,"  replied 
Rose,  mournfully.  "Our  mother  died  of  cholera,  and  there  was  no 
priest  near." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  cried  the  princess  with  an  air  of  alarm.  "  Your  poor 
mother  died  without  the  assistance  of  a  minister  of  religion?" 

"  My  sister  and  I  watched  beside  the  corpse,  and  prayed  for  her — as 
well  as  we  could,"  said  Rose,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears;  "  then  Dagobert 
dug  the  grave  where  stie  lies." 

"Ah,  my  dear  children!"  said  the  princess,  pretending  to  be  quite 
overcome  with  grief. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  madame?"  exclaimed  the  affrighted  sisters. 

"Alas!  your  excellent  mother — notwithstanding  all  her  virtues — can- 
not have  yet  entered  Paradise!" 

"  What  do  you  tell  us,  madame?" 

"  Unfortunately,  she  died  without  receiving  the  sacraments,  so  that 
hor  soul  is  no  doubt  wandering  through  purgatory,  waiting  the  hour  of 
th-  Lord's  mercy — and  this  deliverance  may  be  hastened  by  the  prayers 
offered  up  in  the  churches  for  suffering  souls!" 

Madame  de  Saint  Dizier  assumed  an  expression  of  such  deep  sorrow  as 
she  pronounced  these  words,  and  tlio  young  girls  had  been  so  tenderly 
attached  to  their  mother,  tliat  in  their  simplicity  they  believed  in  the 
terrors  of  the  princess,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having 
kiu)wn,  till  now,  these  peculiarities  of  purgatory. 

The  princess,  seeing  the  expression  of  deep  sadness  which  spread 
Itself  over  the  countenance  of  the  sisters,  on  whom  her  hypocritical 
pretenses  had  produced  this  effcKJt,  added:  "  But  you  must  not  despair, 
my  children.  Sooner  or  later  the  Lord  will  receive  your  mother  into 
Heaven.  Besides,  it  is  in  your  power  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  that 
beloved  soul." 

"Id  ours,  madame? — Oh!  tell  us,  -wo  entreat  you,  for  you  have  mad« 
us  tremble  for  our  mother." 

"Poor  children!  how  interesting  they  are!"  said  the  princess,  affec- 
tionately, as  she  pressed  the  hands  of  the  eisters  in  her  own.  "Be  cora- 
torted,"  she  added;  "you  can  do  a  great  deal  for  your  mother.  Yes, 
better  than  any  one,  you  can  obttiin  for  lier  a  speedy  release  from  purgiv 
tery,  and  admLsnion  to  oyerlatiting  Ijl  i-s  " 
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'*  ttf,  ifiadame?  how  can  we  do  so?" 

"  By  deserving  the  favor  of  Heaven.  Thus,  for  example,  you  may 
render  yourselves  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  by  this  act  of  devotion  and 
pratitude  toward  your  governess.  Yes,  I  feel  certain  that  this  proof  of 
Christian  zeal,  as  fhe  blessed  Abbe  Gabriel  says,  would  be  accepted  by 
Heaven  as  efiBcacious  for  the  deliverance  of  your  mother,  since,  in  his 
great  mercy,  the  Lord  always  receives  favorably  the  prayers  of  children 
for  their  parents,  and  bestows  his  ble.ssing  on  noble  and  pious  actions." 

"Ah!  it  is  not  then  of  our  governess  only  thai  we  have  to  thini," 
cried  Blanche.  "  ^ 

"Here  is  Dagobert,"  said  Rose,  suddenly,  liilening  to  the  sound  of  th© 
soldier's  footsteps  as  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Recover  yourselves— be  calm — say  nothing  of  all  this  to  that  excel- 
lent man,"  said  the  princess,  hastily.  "It  would  only  make  him  uneasy 
without  a  cause,  and  perhaps  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  generous 
resolution." 

"  But  how  shall  we  manage,  madame,  to  find  out  where  our  governess 
is?"  asked  Rose. 

"  We  will  contrive  all  that— leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  princess,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  will  visit  you  again,  and  we  will  conspire  together.  Yes,  we 
will  conspire  to  release  the  soul  of  your  poor  mother!" 

Hardly  had  the  princess  uttered  these  last  words  witli  a  sane  ified  air, 
when  the  soldier  entered  the  room,  radiant  with  joy.  In  his  delight  he 
perceived  not  the  emotion  of  the  two  sisters,  which  at  first  they  were 
unable  to  dissemble. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  wishing  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the 
soldier,  said  to  him  as  she  rose  from  her  seat:  "  I  could  not  take  leave  of 
these  young  ladies,  sir,  without  expressing  to  you  all  the  pleasure  I  havo 
felt  in  becoming  acquainted  with  their  rare  quahties." 

"  What  you  say,  madame,  doesn't  surprise  me;  but  I'm  not  the  less 
pleased  at  it.  I  hope  you  have  given  them  a  good  lecture  about  the  con- 
tagion of  devotion." 

"  Be  satisfied,  sir,"  said  the  princess,  exchanging  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence with  the  two  youm;  girls.  "  I  have  told  them  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  we  now  understand  each  other." 

These  words  completely  satisfied  Dagobert;  and  Madame  de  Saint-Diz- 
ier, after  taking  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  the  orphans,  returned  to 
her  carriage,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  Rodin,  who  was  waiting  in  his 
hackney-coach  at  a  little  distance,  to  learn  the  result  of  this  interview. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

THE   HOSPITAL. 

Amoxgst  a  great  number  of  temporary  hospitals  opened  at  the  time 
of  the  cholera  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  one  had  been  established  on  the 
ground-floor  of  a  large  house  in  tlie  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc.  The  vacant 
apartments  had  been  generously  placed  by  their  proprietor  at  tlie  dis- 
posal of  the  authorities;  and  to  this  place  were  carried  a  nitmber  of  per- 
sons, who,  being  suddenly  attacked  with  the  contagion,  were  considered 
in  too  dangerous  a  state  to  be  removed  to  the  principal  hospitals. 

It  must  be  confessed,  to  the  praise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  that  not 
only  gifts  of  all  kinds  flowed  in  for  the  support  of  these  in.stitutions,  but 
people  of  every  class,  persons  of  high  rank,  workmen,  traders,  and  art- 
ists, formed  an  organized  body  of  assistants,  by  day  and  night,  so  as  to 
keep  order  in  these  untried  hospitals,  watch  carefully  over  the  sick,  and 
aid  the  doctors  in  administering  their  prescriptions. 

Women  of  every  condition  in  life  shared  in  this  generous  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  misfortune:  and,  if  we  did  not  respect  the  modest  sus- 
ceptibiliiy  ef  the  parties  concerned,  we  could  cite,  amongst  a  thousand 
guch  instances,  two  young  and  charming  women,  the  one  belonging 
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to  tbe  aristocracy,  the  other  to  the  rich  tradins  classes,  who,  during 
the  five  or  six  days  in  which  the  epidemic  raged  with  tlie  greatest  vio- 
lence, came  everj^  morning  to  share  with  the  admirable  Sisters  of  Charitj' 
those  perilous  and  humble  ofSces  which  the  latter  performed  for  the 
sick  poor,  that  were  brought  to  the  provisional  hospital  established  in 
one  quarter  of  Paris. 

These  instances  of  fraternal  charity,  and  so  many  others  which  take 
place  in  our  own  day,  show  how  vain  and  self-interested  are  the  impu- 
dent pretensions  of  certain  members  of  the  nltranioyitane  party.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  they  and  their  monks  only,  in  virtue  of  their  renunciation 
of  all  terrestrial  affections,  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  world  those 
naarvelous  examples  of  self-sacritice  and  ardent  cliarity,  which  do 
honor  to  human  nature;  according  to  them,  tliere  is  nothing  in  society 
to  be  compared  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  priest,  who  goes  to 
administer  comfort  to  the  dying  man — nothing  more  admirable  than  the 
Trappist,  who  carries  so  far  the  evangelical  spirit  of  renunciation,  as  to 
dig  and  cultivate  the  lands  belonging  to  his  order!  Is  it  not  ideal?  is  it 
not  divine?  to  dig  the  land  of  which  the  produce  is  to  he  your  oii-n!  Really 
it  is  heroic;  we  admire  it  with  all  the  energy  of  our  will. 

Only,  whilst  we  admire  whatever  is  good  in  a  good  priest,  we  humbly 
ask,  if  the  following  are  either  monks  or  clergymen? 

Those  doctors  of  the  poor,  who,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  fly 
to  the  wretched  couch  of  misfortune? 

Those  physicians,  who,  during  the  cholera,  a  thousand  times  risked 
their  lives  with  as  much  clisinterestcdness  as  courage? 

Those  students,  those  young  practitioners,  who,  for  the  love  of  science 
and  humanity,  solicited  as  a  favor  to  go  and  brave  death  in  Spain,  when 
the  j'ellow  fever  decimated  the  population? 

Was  it  celibacy,  was  it  renunciation  of  the  world,  that  formed  the 
strength  of  so  many  generous  men?  Did  they  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,"because  of  the  pleasures  or  the  duties  of  a  family?  No,  not  one 
of  them  but  renounced  the  joys  of  social  existence.  Many  of  them  had 
wives  and  children:  and  it  was  just  because  they  knew  the  happiness  of 
husbands  and  fathers,  that  tliey  had  the  courage  to  brave  death  to  save 
the  wives  and  children  of  their  brethren.  If  they  did  good  so  valiantly, 
it  was  that  they  lived  according  to  the  eternal  views  of  their  Creator, 
who  made  man  for  the  family,  and  not  for  the  sterile  loneliness  of  the 
cloister. 

And  are  they  Trappists,  those  millions  of  laborers,  who  water  with 
their  sweat  land  w/iich  is  not  their  oion.  for  wages  hardly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  most  pressing  wants  of  their  children? 

Finally  (it  may  appear  puerile,  but  we  hold  it  worth  considering),  are 
thfy  monks  or  clergymen,  those  intrepid  persons,  who,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  rusli  with  fabulous  daring  into  the  midst  of  raging 
flres,  scale  burning  rafters,  and  pass  over  flaming  ruins,  to  preserve 
property  which  is  not  theirs,  to  save  the  lives  of  people  unknown  to 
them— and  all  this  naturally,  simply,  without  pride,  without  privilege- 
without  any  remuneration,  save  the  coarse  bread  supplied  them — with- 
out any  distinction,  save  the  uniform  they  wear — and  with  no  pretension 
to  monopolize  courage  and  devotion,  and  with  no  prospect  of  being  one 
day  canonized  and  enshrined?  And  yet,  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
many  bold  firemen  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  twenty  conflagrations, 
who  have  rescued  from  the  flames  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
have  preserved  whole  towns  from  destruction,  arc  at  least  as  deserving 
In  the  sight  of  God  and  humanity,  as  tiaint-Rilijcarp,  Saint- Fruciueux^ 
Hiiint-Prire,  or  other  sanctifled  names. 

No;  thanks  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  every  age,  of  every  people,  of 
every  philosophy,  thanks  to  the  progressive  emancipation  of  the  human 
nice,  the  sentiments  of  charity,  devotion,  and  fraternity  have  become 
fllmost  natural  instincts,  and  ure  marvelously  developed  in  man,  when 
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}ie  finds  himself  in  that  condition  of  relative  happiness,  for  which  he 
was  designed  bj^  the  Creator. 

No,  no;  certain  intriguing  and  violent  nltramontancx  do  not  alone  pos- 
sess, as  they  would  wisli  us  to  belit^ve,  the  traditional  devotion  of  man 
for  man,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others.  In  theory  as 
in  practice,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  equal  to  Saint-Jolin,  Plato  to  Saint-Au- 
gustin,  Confucius  to  Saint-Chryso.stom.  From  antiquity-  to  our  own  day 
maternity,  friendship,  love,  si-icntc,  glory,  liberty,  have  had,  apart  fiora  all 
orthodoxy,  an  army  of  glorious  names  and  admirable  martyis,  to  oppose 
to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  calendar.  Yes;  we  repeat,  that  never 
did  those  monastic  orders,  who  are  the  most  ready  to  vaunt  their  devo- 
tion to  humanity,  do  more  to  serve  their  brethren,  than  was  done  during 
those  terrible  days  of  the  cholera,  by  many  a  young  libertine,  many  a 
gay  and  charming  woman,  many  a  pagan  artist,  many  a  pantheistical 
man  of  letters,  many  a  materialist  physician!* 

******* 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  vi^it  of  Madame  do  Saint-Dlzier  to  tha 
orphans.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  persons  who 
had  watched  during  the  night  by  the  sick  people,  in  the  hospital  3stab- 
lished  in  the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc,  were  about  to  be  relieved  by  other 
voluntary  assistants. 

"Well,  gentlemen!"  said  onei  of  those  newly  arrived;  "how  are  we 
getting  on?  lias  there  been  any  decrease  last  night  in  the  number  of 
the  sick?" 

■"Unfortunately,  no;  but  the  doctors  think  the  contagion  has  reached 
its  height." 

"  Then  there  is  some  hope  of  seeing  it  decrease." 

"  And  have  any  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  places  we  come  to  take,  oeen 
attacked  by  the  disea.se?" 

"  We  were  eleven  last  night;  we  are  only  nine  now." 

"  That  is  bad.     Were  these  two  persons  taken  off  rapidly?" 

"  One  of  the  victims — a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  chv- 
airy  officer  on  furlough — was  struck  as  it  were  by  lightning.  In  Lss 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  dead.  Though  such  tacts  are  frequent, 
we  remained  speechless  with  horror." 

"  Poor  young  man!" 

"Be  had  a  word  of  cordial  encouragement  and  hope  for  everj'  one. 
He  had  so  far  succeeded  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  patients,  that' some 
of  them  who  were  less  affected  by  the  cholei'a  than  by  the  fear  of  it,  were 
able  to  quit  the  hospital  nearly  well."  ' 

"What  a  pity!  So  good  a  young  man!  Well,  he  died  gloriously;  it 
requires  as  much  courage  as  on  the  field  of  battle." 

"He  had  only  one  rival  in  zeal  and  courage — and  that  is  a  young 
priest,  with  an  angelic  countenance,  whom  they  call  the  Abbe  Gabriel. 
He  is  indefatigable;  he  hardly  takes  an  hour's  rest,  but  runs  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  suits  himself  to  everybody.  He  forgets  nothing.  The 
consolations  which  he  offers  come  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  are 
not  mere  formalities,  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  No,  no;  I  saw  him 
weep  over  a  poor  woman,  whose  eyes  he  had  closed  after  a  dreadful 
agony.     Ah!  if  all  priests  were  like  hiru!" 

"  No  doubt,  a  good  priest  is  most  worthy  of  respect.  But  who  is  the 
other  victim  of  last  night?" 

"  Oh!  his  death  was  frightful.  Do  not  speak  of  it.  I  have  still  the 
horrible  scene  before  m.v  eyes." 

"  A  sudden  attack  of  cholera?" 

*  The  vague  and  specious  phraseology  of  the  above  passage  will  not 
persuade  sober  Englishmen  that  all  principles  art;  jmjjflerent,  anci  aU 
religion  the  same! 
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"  If  it  had  onlj'  been  the  contagion,  I  should  not  so  shudder  at  tha 
remembrance." 

'-  What  then  did  he  die  of?" 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  horrors.  Three  days  ago  they  brought  here  a  man, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  only  attacked  with  cholera.  You  have  no  doubt 
heard  speak  of  this  personage.  He  is  the  brute -tamer,  that  drew  all 
faris  to  the  Porte-Saiut-Martin." 

"I  know  the  man  you  mean.  He  is  called  Morok.  He  performed  a 
kind  of  play  witli  a  "tame  panther." 

"  Exactly  so;  I  was  myself  present  at  a  singular  scene,  in  which  a 
stranger,  an  Indian,  in  consequence  of  a  wager,  it  was  said  at  the  time, 
jumped  upon  the  stage  and  killed  the  panther." 

"  Well,  this  Morok,  brought  here  as  a  cholera-patient,  and  indeed  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  contagion,  soon  showed  signs  of  a  still  more 
frightful  malady." 

"  And  this  was " 

"  H3'drophobia." 

"  Did  he  become  mad?" 

"  Yes;  he  confessed,  tliat  he  had  been  bitten  a  few  days  before  by  ono 
of  the  large  dogs  in  his  menagerie;  unfortunately  we  only  knew  this  cir- 
cumstance after  tlie  terrible  attack,  which  cost  the'  life  of  the  poor  fel- 
low we  deplore." 

"  How  did  it  happen,  then?" 

"  Morok  was  in  a  room  with  three  other  patients.  Suddenly  seized 
with  a  sort  of  furious  delirium,  he  rose,  uttering  ferocious  cries,  and 
rushed  raving  mad  into  the  passage.  Our  poor  friend  made  an  attempt 
to  stop  him.  This  kind  of  resistance  increased  the  frenzy  of  Morok,  who 
throw  himself  on  the  man  that  crossed  hi.s  path,  and,  tearing  him  with 
his  teeth,  fell  down  in  horrible  convulsions." 

"Ah!  you  are  right.  That  is  indeed  frightful.  And,  notwithstanding 
every  assistance,  this  victim  of  Morok " 

"  Died  during  the  night,  in  dreadful  agony:  for  the  shock  had  been  so 
violent,  that  brain-fever  almost  instantly  declared  itself." 

"  And  is  Morok  dead?" 

"I  do  not  know.  He  was  to  be  taken  to  another  hospital,  after  being 
fast  bound,  in  the  state  of  weakness  wiiicli  generally  succeeds  tho  fit. 
But,  till  he  can  be  removed,  he  has  been  confined  in  a  room  up-stairs." 

"  But  he  cannot  recover." 

"  I  should  think  he  must  be  dead  by  this  time.  The  doctors  did  not 
give  him  twentj'-four  hours'  life." 

The  persons  engaged  in  this  conversation  were  standing  in  an  ante- 
chamber on  tlie  ground-floof,  in  which  usuallj'  assembled  those  who 
canKi  to  offer  their  voluntary  aid  to  the  sick. 

One  door  of  this  room  communicated  will)  there.«tof  the  hospital,  and 
the  other  with  the  passage  that  opens  upon  the  courtyard. 

'' Dear  me!"  siiid  one  of  the  two  speakers,  looking  tlirough  the  win- 
dow. "  See  what  two  charming  girls  have  just  got  out  of  that  elegant 
carriage.  IIow  much  alike  they  are!  Such  a  resemblance  is  indeed 
extraordinary." 

"No  douljt  they  are  twins.  Poor  young  girls!  they  are  dressed  in 
mourning.     Tliey  iiav(!  perliai)s  h)st  father  or  mother." 

"One  would  imagine tliey  are  coming  this  way." 

"  Yes,  they  are  coming  up  the  steps." 

And  indeed  Rose  and  Blanche  soon  entered  the  antechamber,  with  a 
timid,  anxious  air,  though  a  sort  of  fuverish  excitement  was  visible  in 
their  look.s. 

One  of  the  two  men,  that  were  talking  together,  moved  by  the  em- 
barrasHinent  of  the  young  girls,  advanced  toward  them,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  attentive  poUtonwjii;  "  Is  there  Rnythir4g  I  cau  do  tox  yotti 
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"  Is  not  this,  sir,"  replied  Rose,  "  tiie  infirmary  of  the  Riie  du  Mout- 
Blauc?" 
"Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  A  lady,  called  Madame  Augustine  du  Tremblay,  was  brought  here, 
we  are  told,  about  two  days  ago.     Could  we  see  her?" 

"  I  would  just  observe  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  there  is  some  danger 
in  entering  the  sick  wards." 

"  It  is  a  dear  friend  that  we  wish  to  see,"  answered  Rose,  in  a  mild  and 
firm  tone,  which  sufficiently  expressed  that  she  was  determined  to  braT« 
the  danger. 

" I  cannot  be  sure,  mademoiselle, "  resumed  the  other,  "that  the  per- 
son you  seek  is  here;  but,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  into  this 
room  on  the  left,  you  will  find  there  the  good  Sister  Martha;  she  has  the 
care  of  the  women's  wards,  and  will  give  you  all  the  information  you 
can  desire." 

"Thank  j'ou,  sir,"  .said  Blanche,  with  a  graceful  bow;  and  she  and  her 
sister  entered  together  the  apartment  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them. 

"They  are  really  charming,"  .said  the  man,  looking  after  the  two  si.s- 
ters,  who  soon  disappeared  from  his  view.  "It  would  be  a  great  pity 
if " 

He  was  unable  to  finish.    A  frightful  tumult,  mingled  with  cries  of 
,  alarm  and  horror,  rose  suddenly  from  the  adjoining  rooms.     Almost  in- 
.stantly  two  door-s  were  thrown  open,  and  a  number  of  the  sick,  half- 
naked,  pale,  fleshless  and  their  features  convulsed  with  terror,  rushed 
into  the  antechamber,  exclaiming:     "  Help!  help!  the  madman!" 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  scene  of  despair  and  furious  confusion, 
which  followed  this  panic  of  so  many  affrighted  wretches,  flying  to  the 
only  other  door  to  escape  from  the  peril  they  dreaded,  and  their  strug- 
gling and  trampling  on  each  other  to  pass  through  the  narrow  entrance. 

At  the  moment  when  the  last  of  these  unhapjiy  creatures  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  door,  dragging  himself  along  upon  his  bleeding  hands,  for 
he  had  been  thrown  down  and  almost  crushed  in  the  confusion — Morok, 
the  object  of  so  much  terror — Morok  himself  appeared. 

He  was  horrible.  With  tiie  exception  of  a  rag  bound  about  his  mid- 
dle, his  wan  form  was  entirely  naked,  and  from  his  bare  legs  still  hung 
the  remuauls  ol  the  cords  he  had  ju.st  broken.  His  thick,  yellow  hair 
stood  almost  on  end,  his  beard  bristled,  his  savage  eyes  rolled  full  of 
blood  in  their  orbits,  and  slioue  with  a  glassy  brightness;  his  lips  were 
covered  with  foam;  from  time  to  time  he  uttered  hoarse,  guttural  cries. 
The  veins,  visible  on  his  iron  limbs,  were  swollen  almost  to  bursting.  He 
bounded  like  a  wild  beast,  and  stretched  out  before  him  his  bony  and 
>  quivering  hands. 

At  the  moment  when  Morok  reached  the  doorway,  by  which  those  he 
pursued  had  made  their  escape,  some  persons,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
managed  to  close  this  door  from  without,  whilst  others  secured  that 
which  communicated  with  the  sick-wards. 

Morok  thus  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

He  ran  to  the  window,  to  force  it  open,  and  throw  himself  into  the 
courtyard.  But,  stopping  suddenly,  he  drew  back  from  the  glittering; 
panes,  seized  with  that  invincible  horror,  which  all  the  victims  of  hydro- 
phobia feel  at  the  sight  of  any  shining  object,  particularly  glass. 

The  unfortunate  creatures  whom  he  had  pursued  saw,  him  from  the 
courtyard,  exhausting  himself  in  furious  efforts,  to  open  the  doors  that 
had  just  been  closed  upon  him.  Then,  perceiving  the  inutility  of  his 
attempts,  he  uttered  savage  cries,  and  rushed  furiouslj'  round  the  room, 
like  a  wild  beast  that  seeks  in  vain  to  escape  from  its  cage. 

But,  suddenly,  those  of  the  spectators  of  this  scene,  who  had  ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  window,  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  fear  &n^ 
imguisli. 
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Morok  had  perceived  the  little  door,  which  led  to  the  closet  occupied 
by  Sister  Martha,  where  Kose  and  Blanche  had  entered  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. 

Hoping  to  get  out  by  this  way,  Morok  drew  the  handle  of  the  door 
Tiolently  toward  him,  and  succeeded  in  half  opening  it,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  he  experienced  from  the  inside. 

For  an  instant,  the  affrighted  crowd  saw  the  stiffened  arms  of  Sister 
Martha  and  the  orphans,  clinging  to  the  door,  and  holding  it  back  with 
all  their  might. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

When  the  sick  people,  assembled  in  the  courtyard,  saw  the  desperate 
efforts  of  Morok  to  force  the  door  of  the  room  which  contained  Sister 
Martha  and  the  orphans,  their  fright  redoubled. 

"It  is  all  over  with  Sister  Martha!"  cried  they. 

"  The  door  will  give  way." 

"  And  the  closet  has  no  other  entrance." 

"There  are  two  young  girls  in  mourning  with  her." 

"  Come!  we  must  not  leave  these  poor  women  to  encounter  the  mad- 
man. Follow  me,  friends!"  cried  generously  one  of  the  spectators,  wlio 
was  still  blessed  with  health,  and  he  rushed  toward  the  steps  to  return  to 
the  antechamber. 

"It's  too  late!  it's  only  exposing  yourself  in  vain!"  cried  many  per- 
sons, holding  him  back  by  force. 

At  this  moment,  voices  were  heard,  exclaiming:  "  Here  is  the  Abbe 
Gabriel!" 

"  He  is  coming  down-stairs.    He  has  heard  the  noise." 

"  He  is  asking  what  is  the  matter." 

"  What  will  he  do?" 

And  indeed  Gabriel,  occupied  with  a  dying  person  in  a  neighboring 
rooju,  hud  just  learned  that  Morok,  having  broken  his  bonds,  had  suc- 
ceeded ia  escaping  from  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  been  provisionally 
confined. 

Foreseeing  the  terrible  dangers  which  might  result  from  the  escape  of 
the  brute-tamer,  the  young  missionary  consulted  only  his  courage,  and 
hastened  down  in  the  hope  of  preventing  greater  misfortunes. 

In  obeilicnce  to  his  orders  an  attendant  followed^  him,  bearing  a 
chafing-di.sh  full  of  liot  cinders,  on  which  lay  several  irons  of  a  whit* 
heat,  used  by  the  doctors  for  cauterizing,  in  desperate  cases  of  cholera. 

Tlic  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel  was  very  pale;  but  a  calm  intrepid- 
ity shone  upon  his  noble  brow.  Hastily  crossing  tiie  passage  and  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  crowd,  lie  went  straight  to  the  door  of  the 
aniectianiber.  As  he  approached  it  one  of  the  sick  people  said  to  him  io 
a  lamentable  voice:  "  Ah,  sir!  it  is  all  over.  Those  who  can  see  through 
the  window,  say  that  Sister  Martha  is  lost." 

(jabriel  made  no  answer,  but  grasped  the  key  of  the  door.  Before  en- 
tering the  room,  however,  he  turned  to  the  attendant  and  said  to  him,  in 
a  firm  voice:  "Are  the  irons  of  a  white  heat?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Then  wait  here  and  be  ready.  As  for  you,  my  friend?,"  he  added, 
turning  to  some  of  the  sick,  who  shuddered  with  terror,  "as  soon  as  1 
«!nter,  sliut  the  door  after  me.  I  will  answer  for  the  rest.  And  you, 
friend,  only  bring  your  irons  when  I  call." 

And  the  young  missionary  turne<i  the  key  in  the  lock. 

At  this  motJient  a  cry  of  alarm,  pity  and  admiration  rose  from  every 
lip,  and  the  spectators  of  this  scene  drew  back  from  the  door  with  an  in- 
Toluntury  feeling  of  fear. 

Raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  invoke  Us  assi.iunei    at  tliis  tevri 
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ble  moment,  Gabriel  pushed  open  the  door,  and  immediately  closed  it 
behind  him. 

He  waa  alone  with  Morok. 

The  brute-tamer,  by  a  last  furious  effort,  had  almost  succeeded  in 
opening  the  door,  to  which  Sister  Martha  and  the  orphans  were  clinging, 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  uttering  piercing  cries. 

At  the  sound  of  Gabriel's  footsteps,  Morok  turned  round  saddenly. 
Then,  instead  of  continuing  his  attack  on  the  closet,  he  sprang,  with  a 
roar  and  a  bound,  upon  the  young  missionary. 

During  this  time  Sister  Martiia  and  the  orphans,  not  knowing  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  retreat  of  their  assailant,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  close  and  bolt  the  door,  and  tlius  placed  themselves  in 
security  from  a  new  attack. 

Morok.  with  haggard  eye  and  teeth  convulsively  clinched,  had  rushed 
upon  Gabriel,  his  hands  extended  to  seize  him  by  the  throat.  The  mis- 
sionary stood  the  shock  valiantly.  Guessing  at  a  glance  the  intention  of 
his  adversary,  he  seized  him  by  the  \ATists  as  he  advanced,  and,  holding 
him  back,  he  bent  him  down  violently  with  a  vigorous  hand. 

Foi  a  second,  Morok  and  Gabriel  remained  mute,  breathless,  motion- 
less, gazing  on  each  other;  then  the  missionary,  bending  backward, 
strove  to  conquer  the  efforts  of  the  madman,  who,  with  violent  jerks, 
attempted  to  throw  himself  upon  him,  and  to  seize  and  tear  him  with  his 
teeth. 

Suddenly,  the  strength  of  the  brute-tamer  seemed  to  fail,  his  knees 
quivered,  his  livid  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  closed.  The 
missionary,  supposing  that  a  momentary  weakness  had  succeeded  to  the 
fit  of  rage,  and  that  the  wretch  was  about  to  fall,  relaxed  his  hold  in 
order  to  lend  him  assistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he  feel  himself  at 
liberty,  thanks  to  his  crafty  device,  than  Morok  flung  himself  furiou.sly 
upon  Gabriel.  Surprised  by  this  sudden  attack,  the  latter  stumbled,  and 
at  once  felt  himself  clasped  in  the  iron  arms  of  the  madman. 

Yet,  with  redoubled  strength  and  energy,  struggling  breast  to  breast, 
foot  to  foot,  the  missionary  in  his  turn  succeeded  in  tripping  up  his 
adversary,  and,  throwing  him  with  a  vigorous  effort,  again  seized  his 
hands,  and  now  held  him  down  beneath  his  knee.  Having  thus  com- 
pletely mastered  him,  Gabriel  turned  his  head  to  call  for  assistance, 
when  Morok,  by  a  desperate  strain,  succeeded  in  raising  himself  a  lit- 
tle, and  seized  with  his  teeth  the  left  arm  of  the  missionary. 

At  this  sharp,  deep,  horrible  bite,  which  penetrated  the  very  flesh, 
Gabriel  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  anguish  and  horror.  He  strove  in 
vain  to  disengage  himself,  for  his  arm  was  held  fast  as  in  a  vise,  between 
the  firm-set  jaws  of  Morok. 

This  frightful  scene  had  lasted  less  time  than  it  has  taken  in  the 
description,  when  suddenly  the  door  leading  to  the  passage  was  violently  ^ 
opened,  and  several  coiu-ageous  men,  who  had  learned  from  the  patients  ^ 
to  what  danger  the  young  priest  was  exposed,  came  rushing  to  his 
assistance,  in  spite  of  his  recommendations  not  to  enter  till  he  should 
call. 

The  attendant  was  amongst  the  number,  with  his  chafing-dish  and  his 
hot  irons.  Gabriel,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him,  said  to  him  in  an  agi- 
tated voice:  "  Quick,  friend!  your  iron.  Thank  God,  I  had  thought  of 
that." 

One  of  the  men,  who  had  entered  the  room,  was  luckily  provided  with 
a  blanket;  and  the  moment  the  missionary  succeeded  in  wresting  his 
arm  from  the  clinched  teeth  of  Morok,  whom  he  stih  held  down  with  his 
knee,  this  blanket  was  thrown  over  the  madman's  head,  so  that  he  could 
now  be  held  and  bound  without  danger,  notwithstanding  his  desperate 
reiiistance. 

Then  Gabriel  rose,  tore  open  the  sleeve  of  his  cassock,  and  laying  bare 
\m  left  arm,  on  which  a  deep  bite  was  visible,  bleeding,  and  of  a  bluish 
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color,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  attendant  to  draw  near,  seized  one  of  ths 
hot  irons,  and,  with  a  firm  and  sure  hand,  twice  applied  the  burning 
metal  to  the  wound,  with  a  calm  heroism  which  struck  all  the  spectators 
with  admiration. 

But  soon  so  many  various  emotions,  intrepidly  sustained,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  necessary  reaction.  Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon 
Gabriel's  brow;  his  long  light  hair  clung  to  his  temples;  he  greiv  deadly 
pale,  reeled,  lost  his  senses,  and  was  carried  into  the  next  room  to  receive 
immediate  attention. 

An  accidental  circumstance,  likely  enough  to  occur,  had  converted 
one  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  falsehoods  into  a  truth.  To  induce  the 
orphans  to  go  to  the  hospital,  she  had  told  them  Gabriel  was  there, 
which  at  the  time  she  was  far  from  believing.  On  the  contrary,  she 
would  have  wished  to  prevent  a  meeting,  which,  from  the  attachment  of 
the  missionary  to  the  young  girls,  might  interfere  with  her  projects. 

A  little  while  after  the  terrible  scene  we  have  just  related.  Rose  and 
Blanche,  accompanied  by  Sister  Martha,  entered  a  vast  room  of  a  strange 
and  fatal  aspect,  containing  a  number  of  women  who  had  suddenly  been 
seized  with  cholera. 

These  immense  apartments,  generously  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  a 
temporary  hospital,  had  been  furnislied  with  excessive  luxury.  The 
room  now  occupied  by  the  sick  women,  of  whom  we  speak,  had  been 
used  for  a  ball-room.  The  white  panels  glittered  with  sumptuous  gild- 
ing, and  the  magnificent  pier-glasses  occupied  the  space  between  the 
windows,  through  whicli  could  be  seen  the  fresh  verdure  of  a  pleasant 
garden,  smiling  beneath  the  influence  of  the  budding  May. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gilded  luxury,  on  a  rich,  inlaid  floor  of  costly 
woods,  were  seen  arranged  in  regular  order  four  rows  of  beds  of  every 
shape  and  kind,  from  the  humble  truckle-bed  to  the  handsome  couch  in 
carved  mahogany. 

This  long  room  was  divided  into  two  conipariments,  by  a  temporary 
partition  of  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  They  had  thus  been  able  to  man- 
age the  four  rows  of  beds.  This  partition  finished  at  some  little  distance 
from  either  end  of  the  room,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  without  beds, 
for  the  volunteer  attendants,  when  the  .sick  did  not  require  their  aid.  At 
one  of  these  extremities  of  the  room  was  a  lofty  and  magnificent  mar- 
ble chimney-piece,  ornamented  with  gilt  bronze.  On  the  fire  beneath, 
various  drinks  were  brewing  for  the  patients.  To  complete  the  singular 
picture,  women  of  every  class  took  their  turns  in  attending  upon  the 
sick,  to  whose  sighs  and  groans  they  always  responded  with  consoling 
•  words  of  hope  and  pity. 

Such  was  the  place,  at  once  strange  and  mournful,  that  Rose  and 
Blanche  entered  together  hand  in  hand,  a  short  time  after  Gabriel  had 
displayed  such  heroic  courage,  in  the  struggle  against  Morok. 

Sister  Martha  aocomiiatiied  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  After  speak- 
ing a  few  words  to  them  in  a  whisper,  .she  pointed  out  to  them  the  two 
divisions  in  which  the  bed.s  were  ammgcd,  ami  W(.'nt  herself  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  give  some  orders. 

The  orphans,  still  under  tlie  impression  of  the  terrible  danger,  from 
which  Gabriel  had  rescued  them  without  their  knowing  it,  were  both  ex- 
cessively pale;  yet  their  eyes  were  expressive  of  lirm  rcsolirtion.  They 
had  determined  not  only  to  perform  wiiat  they  considcn-d  nn  imperative 
duty,  but  to  prove  them.selves^  worthy  of  tiieir  valiant  father;  they  were 
acting  too  for  their  motlier's  .sake,  .since  tlicy  had  btin  tdid  that  lier 
eternal  felicity  miglit  depend  on  the  proofs  they  gave  of  Chrisliun  devo 
tion  to  the  Lord.  Need  we  add  that  tin-  Princess  de  Saint -Dizier,  follow  ■ 
ing  the  Hdvice  of  Rodin,  had,  in  a  seccmd  interview,  skillfully  brougl.ti 
about  without  the  knowledge  of  Dagobort  tak«u  advantage  of  the  ojt 
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citable  qualities  of  these  poor,  confiding,  simple,  and  generous  souls,  hj 
a  fatal  exaggeration  of  the  most  noble  and  courageous  sentiments? 

The  orphans  having  aslced  Sister  Martha  if  Aladame  Augustine  du 
Trcmblay  had  been  brought  to  this  asylum  witliin  the  last  three  days, 
that  person  had  answered,  that  she  really  did  not  know,  but,  if  thef 
would  go  through  the  women's  wards,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  a.v< 
certain.  For  the  abominable  hypocrite,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Rodin, 
had  sent  these  two  children  to  encounter  a  mortal  peril,  had  told  an 
impudent  falsehood  when  she  affirmed  that  their  governess  had  bees 
removed  to  this  hospital. 

During  their  exile,  and  their  toilsome  journey  with  Dagobert,  the 
sisters  had  been  exposed  to  many  hard  trials.  But  never  had  thay  wit- 
nessed so  sad  a  spectacle  as  that  which  now  offered  itself  to  their  view. 

The  long  row  of  beds,  on  which  so  many  poor  creatures  writhed  io 
agony,  some  uttering  deep  groans,  some  only  a  dull  rattle  in  the  throat, 
some  raving  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  or  calling  on  those  from  whom  they 
wereabont  to  part  forever — these  frightful  sights  and  sounds,  which  are 
too  much  even  for  brave  men,  must  inevitably  fsuch  was  the  execrable 
design  of  Rodin  andjiis  accomplices)  make  a  fatal  impression  on  these 
two  young  girls,  urged  by  the  most  generous  motives  to  undertake  this 
perilous  visit. 

And  then — sadjraemory!  which  awoke  in  all  its  deep  and  poignant  bit- 
terness, by  the  side  of  the  first  beds  they  came  to — it  was  of  this  very 
malady,  the  cholera,  that  their  mother  had  died  a  painful  death. 

Fancy  the  two  sisters  entering  this  vast  room  of  so  fearful  an  aspect, 
and,  already  much  shaken  by  the  terror  which  Jlorok  had  inspired,  pur- 
suing their  search  in  the  midst  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  whose 
agony  and  death  reminded  them  every  instant  of  the  agony  and  death  of 
their  mother! 

For  a  moment,  at  sight  of  that  funeral  hall,  Rose  and  Blanche  had  felt 
their  resolution  fail  them.  A  black  presentiment  made  them  regret  their 
heroic  imprudence;  and  moreover,  since  several  minutes,  they  had  begun 
to  feel  an  icy  shudder,  and  painful  shootings  across  the  temples;  but,  at- 
tributing these  symptoms  to  the  fright  occasioned  by  Morok,  their  good 
and  valiant  natures  soon  stified  all  these  fears.  They  exchanged 
•  glances  of  affection,  their  courage  revived,  and  both  of  them.  Rose  on  one 
side  of  the  partition,  and  Blanche  on  the  other,  proceeded  ^vith  their 
painful  task. 

Gabriel,  carried  to  the  doctor's  private  room,  had  soon  recovered  his 
oenses.  Thanks  to  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  his  wound,  cau- 
terized in  time,  could  have  no  dangerous  consequences.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dressed,  he  insisted  on  returning  to  the  women's  ward,  where  he 
had  been  offering  pious  consolation  to  a  dying  person,  at  the  moment 
they  had  come  to  inform  him  of  the  frightful  danger  caused  by  the 
escape  of  Morok. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  missionary  entered  the  room.  Rose  and 
Blanche  arrived  almost  together  at  the  "term  of  their  mournful  search, 
one  from  the  left,  the  other  from  the  right-hand  row  of  beds,  separated 
by  the  partition  which  divided  the  hall  into  compartments. 

The  two  sisters  had  not  j'et  seen  each  other.  Their  steps  tottered  aa 
they  advanced,  and  they  were  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  lean  against 
the  beds  as  they  pa^ed  along.     Their  strength  was  rapidly  failing  them. 

Giddy  with  fear  and  pain,  they  appeared  to  act  almost  inechanically. 

Alas!  the  orphans  had  been  seized,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  terrible  symptoms  of  cholera.  In  consequence  of  that  species  of 
physiological  phenomenon,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken — a  phe- 
nomenon by  no  means  rare  in  twins,  and  which  had  already  been  dis- 
played on  one  or  two  occasions  of  sickness — their  organization  seemed 
liable  to  the  same  sensations,  the  same  simultaneous  accidents,  Uke  tW9 
Sowers  oo  Qm  stem,  which  bloom  WMi  isA^  togetb^y. 
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Ibe  sisrlit  of  so  much  suffering,  of  so  many  agonies,  had  accelerated 
the  development  of  this  dreadful  disease.  Already,  on  their  agitated 
and  altered  countenances,  they  bore  the  mortal  tokens  of  the  contagion, 
as  they  came  forth,  each  on  her  own  side,  from  the  two  subdivisions  ol 
tbe  room  in  which  they  had  vainly  sought  their  governess. 

Until  now  separated  by  the  partition.  Rose  and  Blanche  had  not  yet 
seen  each  other;  but,  when  at  length  their  eyes  met,  there  ensued  a 
Vjart-rending  scene. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

^  THEGUARDIAN    ANGEL. 

'  To  the  charming  freshness  of  the  sisters'  faces  had  succeeded  a  livid 
paleness.  Ttieir  large  blue  eyes,  now  hollow  and  sunk  in,  appeared  of 
enormous  dimensions.  Their  lips,  once  so  rosy,  were  now  suffused  witli 
a  violet  hue,  and  a  similar  color  was  gradually  displacing  the  trans- 
parent carmine  of  their  cheeks  and  fingers.  It  was  as  if  all  the  roses  in 
their  charming  countenances  were  fading  and  turning  blue  beneath  the 
icy  blast  of  death. 

When  the  orphans  met,  tottering  and  hardly  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves, a  c:y  of  mutual  horror  burst  from  their  lips.  Each  of  them  es- 
rla'med,  at  sight  of  the  fearful  change  in  her  sister's  features:  "Art 
thou  also  ill,  sister?" 

And  then,  bursting  into  tears,  they  threw  themselves  into  eadi  other's 
arms,  and  looked  anxiously  at  one  another. 

"  Good  Heaven,  Rosel  how  pale  thou  artl'* 

"  Like  thee,  sister." 

"And  dost  thou  feel  a  cold  shudder?" 

"  Yes— and  my  sight  fails  me." 

•'  My  chest  is  all  on  fire." 

♦'  Sister,  we  are  perhaps  going  to  die." 

*'  Let  It  only  be  together!" 

"  And  our  poor  father?" 

"  And  DagobertI" 

'•  Sister,  our  dream  is  come  true!"  cried  Rose,  almost  delirioiislv,  as, 
she  tlirew  her  arms  round  Blanche's  neck.  "Look!  look!  the  angel  Ga« 
briel  is'hereto  fetch  us." 

And  indeed,  at  this  moment,  Gabriel  entered  the  open  space  at  the  «nd 
of  the  room. 

"Heavens!  what  do  I  see?"  cried  the  young  priest.  *' The  daughters 
of  Marshal  Simon!" 

And,  rushiqg  forward,  he  received  the  sisters  in  his  arms,  for  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  stand.  Already  their  drooping  heads,  their  half- 
closed  eyes,  their  painful  and  difacult  breathing,  announced  tho 
approach  of  death. 

Sister  Martha  was  close  at  hand.  She  hastened  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  Gabriel  Aided  by  this  pious  woman,  he  was  able  to  lift  the  orphans 
'jpon  a  bed  reserved  "for  the  doctor  in  attendance. 

For  fear  tliat  the  sight  of  this  mournful  agony  should  make  too  deep 
an  impression  on  the  other  patients.  Sister  Martha  drew  a  large  curtain, 
and  the  two  sisters  were  thus  in  some  sort  parted  off  from  the  rest  of  tho 
room. 

Tiieir  hands  had  been  so  tightly  clasped  together,  during  a  ner\T>us 
paroxysm,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  them.  It  was  in  this  posi- 
tion that  the  first  remedies  were  applied— roniedies  Incapable  of  con- 
?iuermg  tlie  violence  of  the  disease,  bnt  which  at  least  mitigated  Tor  a 
ew  moments  the  excessive  pains  thoy  .'suffered,  and  restored  some  faint 
glimmer  and  perception  to  their  obscured  and  troubled  senses. 

At  this  moment  Gabriel  was  loaning  ov<  r  tlic  bed  with  n  look  of  incs- 
piwslble  jfritt/.    With  breaking  heart,  qud  fi^co  tvit)i.(l   in   t'-nrs,    V» 
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thought  of  the  strange  destiny  which  thus  made  him  a  witm^so  of 
the  death  of  tliese  two  young  girls,  liis  relations,  whom  but  b  few 
months  before  he  had  rescued  from  the  liorrors  of  tlie  tempest.  In  spite 
of  his  firmness  of  soul,  the  missionary  could  not  help  shuddering,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  fate  of  the  orphans,  tlie  death  of  Jacques  Rennepont, 
and  the  fearful  devices  by  which  Mr.  Hardy,  retired  in  the  cloistered 
solitudes  of  Saint-Herem,  had  become  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesna 
almost  in  dying.  The  missionary  said  to  himself  that  already  four 
members  of'the  Rennepont  family— /i/s  family— had  been  successively 
struck  down  by  some  dreadful  fate;  and  he  asked  hiin.-self  with  alarm, 
how  it  was  that  the  detestable  interests  of  the  Society  of  Loyola  should 
be  served  by  a  providential  fatality?  The  astonishment  of  the  young 
missionary  would  have  given  place  to  the  deepest  horror,  could  he  have 
known  the  part  that  Rodin  and  his  accomplices  had  taken,  both  in 
the  death  of  Jacques  Rennepont,  by  exciting,  through  Morok,  the 
evil  propensities  of  the  artisan,  and  in  the  approaching  end  of  Rose  and 
Blanche,  by  converting,  through  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  the  gen- 
erous inspirations  of  the  orphans  iiito  a  suicidal  heroism. 
•  Roused  for  a  moment  from  the  painful  stupor  in  which  they  had  been 
plunged.  Rose  and  Blanche  half  opened  their  large  eyes,  already  dull 
and  faded.  Then,  more  and  more  bewildered,  they  both  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel. 

"Sister,"  said  Rose,  in  a  faint  voice,  "dost  thou  seethe  archangel— as 
!n  our  dream  in  Germany?" 

"  Yes— three  da.vs  ago— he  appeared  to  us." 

"  He  is  come  to  fetch  us." 

"Alas!  will  our  death  save  our  poor  mother — from  purgatory?" 

"  Angel!  blessed  angel!  pray  God  for  our  uiother— and  for  ns!" 

Until  now,  stupefied  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  almost  suffocated 
With  sobs,  Gabriel  bad  not  been  able  to  utter  a  word.  But,  at  these 
words  of  the  orphans,  he  exclaimed:  "  Dear  children,  why  doubt  of  your 
mother's  salvation?  Ah!  never  did  a  purer  soul  ascend  to  its  Creator. 
Tour  mother?  I  know  by  my  adopted  father,  tliat  her  virtues  and  cour- 
age were  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  Oh!  believe  me;  God  has 
blessed  her." 

"  Dost  hesn-,  sister?"  cried  Rose;  and  a  ray  of  celestial  joy  illuminated  for 
an  instant  the  livid  faces  of  the  orphans.     "  God  has  blessed  ourmother." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  resumed  Gabriel;  "  banish  these  gloomy  ideas.  Take  cour- 
age, poor  children!    You  must  not  die.     Think  of  your  father." 

"  Our  father?"  said  Blanche,  shuddering;  and  she  continued,  with  a 
mixture  of  reason  and  wild  excitement,  which  would  have  touched  the 
soul  of  the  most  indifferent:  "Alas!  he  will  not  find  us  on  his  return. 
Forgive  us,  father!  we  did  not  think  to  do  any  harm.  We  wished,  like 
thee,  to  do  somtthing  generous— to  help  our  governess " 

"  And  we  did  not  think  to  die  so  quickly,  and  so  soon.  Yesterday,  w* 
"were  gay  and  happy." 

'  "  Oh,  good  angel!  you  will  appear  to  our  father,  even  as  you  have  ap- 
peared to  us.  You  will  tell  him  that  in  dying— the  last  thought  of  his 
children — was  of  him." 

"We  came  here  without  Dagobert's  knowing  it— do  not  let  our  father 
scoidhim." 

"  Blessed  angel!"  resumed  the  other  sister,  in  a  still  more  feeble  voice; 
*'  appear  to  Dagobert  also.  Tell  him  that  we  ask  his  forgiveness  for  the 
grief  our  death  will  occasion  him." 

"  And  let  our  old  friend  kiss  our  poor  Rabat-joie  for  txs — our  faithful 
guardian,"  added  Blanche,  trying  to  smile. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Rose,  in  a  voice  that  was  growing  still  fainter, 
"promise  to  appear  to  two  other  persons,  that  have  been  so  kind  to  us — 
the  good  Mayeux— and  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Adriennc." 

•*  We  foreet  none  whom  we  hav^  loved,"  said  Blanche,  with  a  la^t 
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effort.    •'  Now,  God  grant  we  may  go  to  ouv  mother,  never  to  leave  her 
more!" 

"  You  promised  it,  good  angel — you  know — in  the  dream.  Tou  said  to 
Bs:  '  Poor  children — come  from  so  far — you  will  have — traversed  the 
earth — to  rest  on  the  maternal  bosom!' " 

"  OhI  it  is  dreadful — dreadful!  So  young — and  no  hope!"  murmured 
Gabriel,  as  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  Almighty  Father!  thy 
views  are  impenetrable.  Alas!  why  should  these  children  die  this  cruel* 
death?" 

Rose  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  in  an  expiring  tone:  "  Let  us  be 
buried  together! — after  our  death — as  in  life — united " 

And  the  two  sisters  turned  their  dying  looks  upon  Gabriel,  and 
Btretched  out  toward  him  their  supplicating  hands. 

"  Oh,  blessed  martyrs  to  a  generous  devotion!"  cried  the  missionary, 
raising  to  Heaven  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  "  Angelic  souls!  treas- 
ures of  innocence  and  truth!  ascend,  ascend  to  Heaven — since  God  calls 
ybu  to  him,  and  the  earth  is  not  worthy  to  possess  you!" 

"Sisterl  father!"  were  the  last  words  that  the  orphans  pronounced 
with  their  dying  voices. 

And  then  these  two  sisters,  by  a  last  instinctive  impulse,  endeavored 
to  clasp  each  other,  and  their  eyes  half-opened  to  exchange  yet  another 
glance.  They  shuddered  twice  or  thrice,  their  limbs  stiffened,  a  deep 
Kigh  struggled  from  their  violet-colored  lips.  Rose  and  Blanche  were 
dead! 

Gabriel  and  Sister  Martha,  after  closing  the  eyes  of  the  orphans,  knelt 
dawn  to  pray  by  the  side  of  that  funeral  couch. 

Suddenly,  a  great  tumult  was  heard  in  the  room.  Rapid  footsteps, 
mingled  with  imprecations,  sounded  close  at  hand,  the  curta'P  was 
drawn  aside  from  this  mournful  scene,  and  Dagobert  entered  precipit- 
ately, pale,  haggard,  his  dress  in  disorder. 

At  the  sight  of  Gabriel  and  tlie  Sister  of  Charity  kneeling  beside  the 
corpses  of  /us  chilcbxn,  the  soldier  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  tried  to  ad- 
vance— but  in  vain— for,  before  Gabriel  could  reach  him,  Dagobert  fell 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  his  gray  head  struck  violently  on  the  floor. 
******  ♦ 

It  is  night — a  dark  and  stormy  night.  '' 

One  o'clock  in  the  morning  has  just  sounded  from  the  church  of 
Montmartre, 

It  is  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  that  they  have  carried  the  coflBn 
which  according  to  the  last  wishes  of  Rose  and  Blanche  contains  them 
both. 

Through  the  thick  shadow,  which  rests  upon  that  field  of  death, 
jnay  be  seen  moving  a  pale  light. 

It  is  the  grave-digger.  He  advances  with  caution;  a  dark  lantern  is  in 
bis  hand. 

A  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  accompanies  him.  lie  holds  down  hi« 
head,  and  weeps.     It  is  Samuel. 

Samuel,  the  old  Jew — the  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint' 
Francois. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Jacques  Rcnnepont,  the  first  who  died 
of  the  seven  heirs,  and  who  was  buried  in  another  cemetery,  Samuel  had 
a  similar  mysterious  interview  with  the  grave-digger,  to  obtain  a  favor 
at  the  price  of  gold. 

A  strange  and  awful  favor! 

After  passing  down  several  paths,  bordered  with  cypress-trees,  by  tho 
side  of  many  tombs,  the  Jew  and  the  gravedigger  arrived  at  a  littleglado 
eltnate<t  ixar  the  western  wall  of  the  cemetery. 

Thenlglit  was  so  dark,  that  scarcely  anything  could  be  seen. 

After  inovinij  his  lantern  up  and  down,'aiiil  uU  Hbi>i;t,  tUe  gravedigg^f 
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showed  Samuel,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  yew-tree,  with  long  black  branches^ 
a  little  mound  of  newly- raised  earth,  and  said:  "  It  is  there." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it?" 

"  Yes,  yes— two  bodies  in  one  oofiQii!  it  is  not  such  a  common  thing.' 

"  Alas!"  two  in  the  same  coffin!"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"Now  that  you  know  the  place,  what  do  you  want  more?" asked  the 
gravedigger. 

Samuel  did  not  answer.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  piously  kissed  the 
little  mound.  Then  rising,  with  his  cheeks  batlied  in  tears,  he  approached 
the  gravedigger,  and  spoke  to  him  for  some  moments  in  a  whispei^- 
though  they  were  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  deserted  place. 

Then  began  between  those  two  men  a  mysterious  dialogue,  which  the 
night  enveloped  in  shade  and  silence. 

The  gravedigger,  alarmed  at  what  Samuel  asked  him,  at  first  refu^jcd 
ills  request. 

But  the  Jew,  employing  persuasion,  entreaties,  tears,  and  at  last  the 
seduction  of  the  jingling  gold,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  scruples  of 
the  gravedigffer.  Thou2:h  the  latter  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
promised,  he  .«aid  to  Samuel,  in  au  agitated  tone:  "To-morrow  night 
then,  at  two  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  behind  the  wall,"  answered  Samuel,  pointing  out  the  place 
with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  "I  will  throw  three  stones  into  the  ceme- 
tery, as  a  signal." 

'"'Yes,  three  stones— as  a  signal,"  replied  the  gravedigger,  shuddermg, 
and  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

With  considerable  remains  of  vigor,  notwithstanding  his  great  age, 
Samuel  availed  himself  of  the  broken  surface  of  the  low  wall,  and 
climbing  over  it,  soon  disappeared. 

The  gi-avedigger  returned  home  with  hasty  strides.  FrQm  time  to  time 
he  looked  fearfully  behind  him,  as  though  he  had  been  pursued  by  some 
ratal  vision. 

******* 

On  the  evening  after  the  funeral  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  Rodin  wrote 
two  letters. 

The  first,  addressed  to  his  mysterious  correspondent  at  Rome,  alluded 
to  the  deaths  of  Jacques  Rennepont,  and  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon,  cs 
well  as  to  the  cession  of  Mr.  Hardy's  property,  and  the  donation  of 
Gabriel— events  which  reduced  the  claimants  of  tlie  inheritance  to  two- 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Djalma. 

This  first  note,  written  by  Rodin  for  Rome,  contained  only  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  Take  five  from  seven,  there  remain  two.  Announce  this 
result  to  the  Cardinal-Prince.  Let  him  go  on,  I  advance— advance- 
advance!" 

The  second  note,  in  a  feigned  hand,  was  addressed  to  Marshal  Simon,_ 
to  l^e  delivered  by  a  sure  messenger,  and  contained  these  few  lines;  "  If 
thcx  J  is  yet  time,  make  haste  to  return.     Yoiur  daughters  are  both  dead. 
•  "you  will  be  informed  who  killed  them." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
EriN. 

It  !s  the  day  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Simon's  danghters.  Maderaol- 
Belle  de  Cardoville  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  sad  end  of  her  young  relatives. 
Her  countenance  is  radiant  with  happiness,  and  never  has  she  looked 
more  beautiful;  her  eye  has  never  been  more  brilliant,  her  coipplexion 
more  dazzlingly  white,  her  lip  of  a  richer  coral. 

According  to  h<r  sou.  .what  eccentric  custom  of  dressing  herself  in  her 
own  house  in  a  picturesque  style,  Adriei.ne  wears  to-day,  though  it  is 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  pale  green  watered-silk  drees, 
iritUavery  full  .skirt.  i ha  sleevt  5  and  bodice  slashed  with  ross-colored 
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ribbon,  an^  adorned  -^viih  v,-ljife  budes  of  exquisite  workmanshilp;  whilrt 
a  sleiidev  necv/ork,  also  of  \viiite  bugles,  concealing  the  thick  plait  ot 
Adrieiinc's  hack-hair,  i'ornis  an  Oiiental  head-dress  of  charming  original- 
ity, and  contrasts  agfeeablj'  with  the  long  curls  of  the  young  girl,  which 
fall  in  front  almost  to  the  sv.eli  of  the  bosom. 

To  the  expression  ct  indescribable  happiness,  which  marks  the  feat- 
ures of  ?  IrdemoiscIIe  da  Cardoville,  is  added  a  certain  resolute,  cutting, 
.jjutlric,:,  ;;i7,  wh^ch  Is  Hot  habitual  to  her.  Her  charming  head,  and 
i-rni'.'!r;.  jwan-like  neck,  are  raised  in  an  attitude  of  defiance;  her  small, 
iCsc-i'ii..  i\  d  nosti'ils  seein  to  dilate  with  ill-repressed  ardor,  and  she  waits 
with  na;!aLity_  impatience  for  tlie  moment  of  an  aggressive  and  ironical/ 
interview.  Not  far  from  Adrienne  is  La  Mayeux.  She  has  resumed  in 
the  house  the  place  which  slie  at  first  occupied.  The  young  seamstress 
is  in  mourning  for  her  sister,  but  her  countenance  is  expressive  of  a 
mild,  calm  sorrow.  She  looks  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  sur- 
prise; for  never,  till  now,  has  she  seen  the  features  of  the  fair  patrician 
impressed  with  such  a  character  of  ironical  audacity. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  exempt  from  the  slightest  r.oquetry, 
in  the  narrow  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Tet  she  now  cast  an 
inquiring  look  at  the  glass  before  which  she  was  standing,  and,  having 
restored  the  elastic  smoothness  to  one  of  her  long,  golden  curls,  by  roll- 
ing it  for  a  moment  round  her  ivory  finger,  she  carefully  effaced  with 
her  hand  some  almost  imperceptible  folds,  which  had  formed  them^ 
selves  in  the  thick  material  of  her  elegant  corsage. 

This  movement,  and  that  of  turning  her  back  to  the  glass  to  see  if  her 
dress  sat  perfectly  at  all  points,  revealed  in'serpentine  undulations  all 
the  charms  and  graces  of  her  light  and  elegant  figure;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  rich  fullness  of  her  shoulders,  white  and  firm  as  sculptured  alabaster, 
Adrienne  belonged  to  that  class  of  privileged  persons  who  are  able  at 
need  to  make  a  girdle  out  of  a  garter. 

Having  performed  with  indescribable  grace  these  charming  evolutions 
of  feminine  eoquctry,  Adrienne  turned  toward  La  Mayeux,  whose  sur- 
prise was  still  on  the  increase,  and  said  to  her,  smiling:  "  My  dear  Mag- 
dalen: do  not  laugh  at  my  question — but  what  would  you  say  to  a  picture 
that  sliould  represent  me  as  I  am  now?" 

"  Why,  mademoiselle " 

"  There  you  are  again  with  your  mademoiselle  "  said  Adrienne,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  reproach. 

"  Well,  then,  Adrienne,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "  I  think  it  would  bo 
a  charming  picture,  for  you  are  dressed,  as  usual,  with  perfect  taste." 

"  But  am  I  not  better  dressed  than  on  other  days,  my  dear  poetess?  I 
beein  by  telling  you  that  I  do  not  ask  the  question  for  my  own  sake," 
•aid  Adrienne,  gayly. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  with  a  faint  smile.  "It  13 
oertainly  impossible  to  imagine  anything  that  would  suit  you  better. 
The  light  green  and  the  pale  rose-color,  with  the  soft  luster  of  the  whit« 
.ornaments,  harmonize  so  well  with  y<uir  golden  hair  that  I  cannot  con- 
'•eive,  I  tell  you,  a  more  graceful  picture." 

La  .Mayeux  felt  what  she  said,  and  .flie  was  happy  to  be  able  to  express 
It,  for  we  know  the  intense  admiration  of  that  poetic  soul  for  all  that 
wa.s  beautiful. 

"  Weill"  ivsumed  Adrienne,  gayly,  "I  am  glad,  my  dear,  that  you  find 
me  better  dressed  than  usual." 

"Only "  said  La  Mayeux,  hesitating. 

"Only?"  repeated  Adrienne,  looking  at  La  Mayeux  with  an  air  of  In- 
terrogation. 

"  Why,  only,"  resumed  La  Mayeux.  "  tliat,  if  I  have  never  seen  yoti 
Took  more  pretty,  I  have  also  never  observed  in  xour  features  the  reso- 
hite  and  ironical  expression  which  they  Lad  juut  liuw.  It  was  liko  aa  aiV 
«I  luiiiatieut  duduuce." 

r  '■ ' 
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"And  90  it  was,  my  dear  little  Mafrdalen,"  said  Adrienne,  tliroxvine; 
her  arms  round  La  Mayeux's  neck  with  jojou.s  tenderness.  " I  must 
kiss  }ou  for  liavlng  guessed  it.  You  see,  I  expect  a  visit  from  my  dear 
aunt." 

"The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizler?"  cried  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm.  "That 
wicked  lady  who  did  you  so  much  evil?" 

"The  very  same.  She  has  asked  for  an  interview,  and  I  shall  be  da- 
lighted  to  receive  her." 

"  Delighted?"  ' 

"  Yes — a  somewhat  ironical  and  malicious  delight,  It  is  true,"  an.swered 
Adrienne,  still  more  gayly.  "  You  shall  judge  for  yotirself.  She  regrets 
her  gallantries,  her  beauty,  her  youth — even  her  size  afflicts  the  holy  . 
woman! — and  she  will  see  me  young,  fair,  beloved — and,  above  all,  ihi?i 
— yes,  thin,^^  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  laughing  merrily.  "  And 
you  may  imagine,  my  dear,  what  envy  and  despair  the  sight  of  a  young, 
thin  woman  excites  in  a  fat  one  of  a  certain  age!" 

"  My  friend,"  said  La  Mayeux,  gravely,  "  you  speak  in  jest.  And  yet, 
I  know  not  why,  the  coming  of  this  princess  alarms  me." 

"Dear,  gentle  soul,  be  satisfied!"  answered  Adrienne,  affectionately. 
"I  do  not  fear  this  woman — I  no  longer  have  any  fear  of  her — and,  to 
prove  it  to  her  confusion,  I  will  treat  her — a  monster  of  hypocrisy  and 
wickedness,  who  comes  here,  no  doubt,  on  some  abominable  design — I 
will  treat  her  as  an  inoffensive,  ridiculous,/a«  woman!"  And  Adrienne 
again  laughed. 

A  servant  here  entered  the  room,  and  interrupted  the  mirth  of  Adri- 
enne by  saying:  "The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  wishes  to  know  if  made- 
moiselle can  receive  her." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  and  the  servant  re- 
tired. 

La  Mayeux  was  about  to  rise  and  quite  the  room;  but  Adrienne  held 
her  back,  and  said  to  her,  taking  her  hand,  with  an  air  of  serious  tender- 
ness: "  Remain,  my  dear  friend, I  entreat  you." 

"  Do  you  wish  it?" 

"  Yes;  I  wish — still  in  revenge,  you  know,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a 
smile,  "  to  prove  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  that  1  have  an  affectionate 
friend — that  I  have,  in  fact,  everj'  happiness." 

"But,  Adrienne,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  timidly,  "consider " 

"Silence!  here  is  the  princess.  Remain!  I  ask  it  as  a  favor.  The 
Instinct  of  your  heart  will  discover  any  snare  she  may  have  laid.  DiJ. 
not  your  affection  warn  me  of  the  plots  of  Rodin?" 

La  Mayeux  could  not  refuse  such  a  request.  She  remained,  but  was 
about  to  draw  back  from  the  fireplace.  Adrienne,  however,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  made  her  resume  her  seat  in  the  arm-chair,  saying:  "  My 
dear  Magdalen,  keep  your  place.  You  owe  nothing  to  Madame  de 
(Saint-Dizier.    With  me,  it  is  different;  she  comes  to  niy  house." 

Hardly  had  Adrienne  uttered  these  words,  when  the  "princess  entered, 
with  head  erect,  and  haughty  air  (we  have  said,  she  could  carry  herself 
most  loftily),  and  advanced' with  a  firm  step. 

/  The  strongest  minds  liave  their  side  of  puerile  weakness;  a  savage 
envy,  excited  by  the  elegance,  wit,  and  beauty  of  Adrienne,  bore  a 
large  part  in  the  hatred  of  the  princess  for  her  niece;  and  though  it  was 
idle  to  think  of  eclipsing  Adrienne,  and  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  did  not 
seriously  mean  to  attempt  it,  she  could  not  forbear,  in  preparing  for  the 
interview  she  had  demanded,  to  take  more  pains  even  tlian  usual  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  dress.  Beneath  her  gown  of  shot-si!k,  she  was  laced 
in  and  tightened  to  excess — a  pressure  which  considerably  increased 
the  color  in  her  cheeks.  The  crowd  of  jealous  and  hateful  sentiments, 
which  inspired  her  with  regard  to  Adrienne,  had  so  troubled  the  clear 
Bess  of  her  ordinarily  calm  judgment,  that,  instead  of  the  olaiu  and 
HUiet  gtylq,  Ip  which. "as  a  woman  of  t*ct  and  taste,  she  was  generali/ 
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attired,  she  now  committed  the  folly  of  .wearing  a  dret,s  jir  changing 
hues,  and  a  garnet-colored  hat,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  bird  of  para- 
dise. 

Hate,  env.v,  the  pride  of  triumph — for  she  thought  of  the  skillful  per- 
fidy w^th  wliich  .she  had  sent  to  almost  certain  death  the  daughters  oi 
Marshal  Simon — and  the  execrable  hope  of  succeeding  in  new  plots, 
were  all  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  as 
she  entered  her  niece's  apartment. 

Without  advancing  to  meet  her  aunt,  Adrienne  rose  politely  from  the 
sofa  on  which  she  was  seated,  made  a  half- courtesy,  full  of  grace  an;i 
dignity,  and  immediately  resumed  her  former  posture.  Then  pointing 
to  an  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace,  at  one  corner  of  which  sat  La 
Mayeux,  and  she  herself  at  the  other,  she  said:  "Pray  sit  down, 
madame." 

The  princess  turned  very  red,  remained  standing,  and  cast  a  disdain- 
ful glance  of  insolent  surprise  at  La  Mayeux,  who,  in  compliance  with 
Adrienne's  wish,  only  bowed  slightly  at  the  entrance  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  without  offering  to  give  up  her  place.  In  acting  thtis,  the 
young  seamstress  followed  the  dictates  of  her  conscience,  which  told 
her  that  the  real  superiority  did  not  belong  to  this  base,  liypocritical, 
and  wicked  princess,  but  rather  to  such  a  person  as  herself,  tlio  admira- 
ble and  devoted  La  Mayeux. 

"Let  me  beg  you  to  sit  down,  madame,"  resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  mild 
tone  as  she  pointed  to  the  vacant  cliair. 

"  The  interview  I  have  demanded,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess. 
*'must  be  a  private  one." 

"I  have  no  secrets,  madamr,  for  my  best  friend;  you  may  speak  in 
presence  of  mademoiselle." 

"I  have  long  known,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  with  bitter 
Irony,  "tliat  in  all  things  you  care  little  for  secrecy,  and  that  you 
are  easy  in  the  choice  of  what  yoti  call  your  friends.  But  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  act  diiferently  from  you.  If  you  have  no  secrets,  mademoi- 
selle, I  have — and  I  do  not  choose  to  confide  them  to  the  first  comer." 

So  saying,  tlie  pious  lady  glanced  contemptuously  at  La  Mayeux.  The 
latter,  hurt  at  the  insolent  tone  of  the  princess,  answered  mildly  and 
pimply:  "  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  the  great  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  last  comer  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's." 

"  What!  can  it  speak?"  cried  the  princess  insolentl_v. 

"  It  can  at  least  answer,  madame,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  in  her  calm 
Toice. 

"  I  wish  to  see  yon  arone,  mademoiselle — is  that  clear?"  said  the  prin- 
cess, impatiently,  to  her  niece. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  madame," 
iwld  Adrienne,  with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  Mademoiselle,  who  honors  me 
•with  her  friendship,  Is  willing  to  be  present  at  this  interview,  which  you 
have  asked  for — 1  say  she  has  consented  to  be  present— for  it  needs,  I 
•confess,  the  kindest  condescension  in  her  to  resign  herself  from  affec- 
tion for  me,  to  hear  all  the  graceful,  obliging,  and  charming  things  which 
jou  have  no  doubt  come  hither  to  communicate." 

"Mademoiselle "  said  the  princess,  angrily. 

"  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,  madame,"  resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  amenity,  and  as  if  she  were  addressing  the  most  flattering 
compliments  to  her  visitor.  "To  put  you  quite  at  your  ease  with  made- 
moiselle, I  will  begin  by  informing  you  that  slie  is  quite  aware  of  all  the 
holy  perfidies,  the  pious  wrongs,  the  devout  infamies,  of  which  yon 
nearly  made  me  the  victim.  Slio  knows  that  you  are  a  mother  of  thv? 
church,  such  as  one  sees  but  few  in  tliese  days.  May  I  hope,  therefore, 
madame,  that  you  will  dlspunus  with  this  delicate  and  iutere«ting  r« 
••rreT"  .  . 
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"■Really."  pnid  tlip  princess,  with  a  sort  of  incensed  amazement,  ''I 
scarcely  know  if  I  wake  or  .sleep.'' 

"  Dear  nie!"'  said  Adrieniie,  in  apparent  alarm;  "  this  doubt  as  to  tho 
state  of  yonr  facnlties  is  very  shocking,  madame.  I  see  that  the  blood 
flies  to  your  head,  for  your  lace  sufficiently  shows  it;  you  seem  oppressed, 
confined,  uncomfortable;  perhaps  (we  women  may  say  so  between  our- 
selves)— perhaps  you  are  laced  a  little  too  tightly,  madame." 

These  words,  pronounced  by  Adrienne  with  an  air  of  warm  interest 
rnd  perfect  simplicity,  almost  choked  the  princess  with  rage.  She  be- 
came crimson,  seated  herself  abruptly,  and  exclaimed:  "Be  it  so,  made- 
moiselle! I  prefer  this  reception  to  any  other.  It  puts  me  at  my  ease, 
as  you  say." 

"  Is  it  not  so,  madame?"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile.  "  Yon  may  now 
at  least  speak  frankly  all  that  you  feel,  which  must  for  j^ou  have  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Confess  that  you  are  obliged  to  me  for  enabling  you, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  lay  aside  that  mask  of  piety,  amiability,  and 
goodness,  which  must  be  so  troublesome  to  you." 

As  she  listened  to  the  sarcasms  of  Adrienne  (an  innocent  and  excus- 
able revenge,  if  we  consider  all  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered),  La  Mayeux 
felt  her  heart  sink  within  her;  for  she  dreaded  the  malignity  of  the 
princess,  who  replied  with  the  utmost  calmness:  "  A  thousand  thanks, 
mademoiselle,  for  your  excellent  intentions  and  sentiments.  I  appre- 
ciate them  as  I  ouffht,  and  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  prove  it  to  you." 

"  Well,  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  playfully,  "  let  us  have  it  all  at  once. 
I  am  full  of  impatient  curiosity." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  princess,  feigning  in  her  turn  a  bitter  and  ironical 
delight,  "  you  are  far  from  having  the  least  notion  of  what  I  am  about 
to  announce  to  you." 

"Indeed'  I  fear,  madame,  that  your' candor  and  modesty  deceive 
you,"  replied  Adrienne,  with  the  same  mocking  affability;  "  for  there 
are  very  few  things  on  your  part,  that  can  surprise  me,  madame.  Tou 
must  be  aware,  that  from  you  I  am  prepared  for  anything." 

"  Perhaps,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  laying  a  great  stress  on 
her  words,  "if,  for  example,  I  were  to  tell  you,  that  within  twenty  four 
hours— suppose,  between  this  and  to-morrow — you  will  be  reduced  to 
poverty " 

This  was  so  unexpected,  that  ^fademoiselle  de  Cardoville  started  in 
epite  of  herself,  and  La  Mayeux  shuddered. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle!"  said  the  princess,  with  triumphant  joy  and  cruel 
mildness,  as  she  watched  the  growing  surprise  of  her  niece;  "  comJess 
that  I  have  astonished  you  a  little.  Tou  were  right  in  giving  to  our  in- 
terview the  turn  it  has  taken.  I  should  have  needed  all  sorts  of  circum- 
locutions to  say  to  you:  '  Mademoiselle,  by  to-morrow  you  will  be  as 
poor  as  you  are  rich  to-day.'  But  now  I  can  tell  you  the  fact,  quite 
plainly  and  simply." 

Recovering  from  her  first  amazement,  Adrienne  replied  with  a  calm 
smile,  which  checked  the  joy  of  the  princess:  "  Well!  I  confess  frankly, 
madame,  that  you  have  surprised  me;  I  expected  from  you  one  of  those 
Wack  pieces  of  malignity,  one  of  those  well-laid  plots,  in  which  you  are 
known  to  excel — and  I  did  not  think  you  would  make  all  this  fuss  about 
such  a  trifle." 

"  To  be  ruined — completely  ruined,"  cried  the  princess,  "  and  that  by 
to-morrow — you  that  have  been  so  prodigal— to  see  your  house,  your 
furniture,  your  horses,  your  jewels,  even  the  ridiculous  dresses  of  which 
TOU  are  so  vain,  all  taken  from  you — do  you  call  that  a  trifle?  You, 
that  spend  with  indifference  thousands  of  louis — you  to  be  reduced  to  a 
pension,  inferior  to  the  wages  you  give  your  servant — do  you  call  that  a 
trifle?" 

To  her  aunt's  cruel  disappointment,  Adrienne,  who  appeared  quite 
V?  hav<e  recovered  her  serenity,  wa?  about  to  answer  ^ccordingrl''  wbca 
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the  door  fniddenly  opened,  and,  without  being  announced,  Prince  Djalma 
enLCiv  d  the  room. 

A  pioud  and  tender  expression  of  delight  beamed  from  the  radiant 
brow  of  Adrienne  at  sight  of  the  prince,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  look  of  triumphant  happiness  and  high  disdain  that  she  cast  upon 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier. 

Djalma  liimself  had  never  looked  more  handsome;  and  never  had 
more  intense  happiness  been  impressed  on  a  human  countenance.  The 
Indian  wore  a  long  robe  of  white  cashmere,  adorned  with  innumerable 
stripes  of  gold  and  purple;  his  turban  was  of  the  same  color  and  mate- 
rial; a  magnificent,  figured  shawl  was  twisted  about  his  waisc. 

On  seeing  the  Indian,  whom  she  had  not  hoped  to  meet  at  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's,  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  could  not  at  first  con- 
ceal her  extreme  surprise. 

It  was  then  between  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  Adrienne,  La  Mayeux, 
ftnd  Djalma,  that  the  following  scone  took  place. 


CHAPTER  L. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

Dj-vlma,  having  never  before  met  Madams  de  Saint-Dizier  at  Adri- 
pnne's,  at  first  appeared  rather  astonished  at  her  presence.  The  princess, 
keeping  silence  for  a  moment,  contemplated  with  implacable  hatred  and 
envy  tiiose  two  beings,  at  once  so  fair  and  young,  so  loving  and  happy. 
Suddenly,  she  started,  as  if  she  had  just  remembered  sometiiiug  of  great 
importance,  and  for  some  seconds  she  remained  absorbed  in  thought. 

Adrienne  and  Djalma  availed  themselves  of  this  interval  to  gaze  fond,ly 
on  each  other,  with  a  sort  of  ardent  idolatry,  w  hich  filled  their  eyes  with 
Bweet  tears.  Then  at  a  movement  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  who 
seemed  to  rouse  herself  from  her  momentary  trance.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  said  to  the  young  Indian,  with  a  smile:  "  My  dear  cousin,  I 
!iave  to  repair  an  omission  (voluntary,  I  confess,  and  ^or  good  reasons), 
;n  never  having  before  mentioned  to  you  one  of  my  relations,  whom  I 
'jave  now  the  honor  to  present  to  you.     The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier!" 

Djalma  bowed;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  resumed,  just  as  her 
aunt  was  about  to  make  some  reply:  "Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  caure 
rery  kindly  to  inform  me  of  an  event,  which  is  a  most  fortunate  one  for 
me,  and  of  wliich  I  will  speak  to  you  hereafter,  cousin — unless  this 
jimiable  lady  should  wish  to  deprive  "me  of  the  pleasure  of  making  such 
I  communication. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  prince,  and  the  recollections  which  had 
luddenly  occurred  to  the  prince.ss,  had  *o  doubt  greatly  modified  her 
Brst  plans:  for,  instead  of  continuing  the  conversation  with  regard  to 
Adrienne's  threatened  loss  of  fortune,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  answered 
fiitli  a  blnnd  smile,  that  covered  an  odious  meaning:  "  I  should  be 
*orry,  prim-e,  to  deprive  my  dear  and  amiable  niece  of  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  to  you.^the  happy  news  to  which  sl)e  alludes,  and  wliich,  as  a 
near  relative,  I  lest' no  time  in  coninmnicating  to  her.  I  have  here  some 
notes  on  this  subject,"  added  the  princess,  delivering  a  paper  to 
Adrienne,  '' which  I  hope  will  prove,  to  lier  entire  satisfaction,  the 
reality  of  wli;it  I  have  announct  d  to  her." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  .\dneune,  receiving  the 
paper  with  perieet  indifference;  "  these  precautions  and  proofs  are  quite 
superfluous.  You  know  that  I  always  believe  you  on  your  v.-ord,  when 
H  concerns  your  good  feeling  toward  mysolf." 

Notwithsianding  his  ign()ranc{;  of  the  refined  perfidy  and  cruel  polite- 
ness of  civilized  life,  Djalma,  endowed  with  a  tact  and  fineness  of  per- 
ception, common  to  most  natures  of  an  extreme  su.scoptibiliiy,  felt  a 
^rtain  degree  of  moral  discomfort  as  he  listened  to  .this  exchange  of 
/Ise  cjinplimeuts.    lie  (^iJUld  not  auess  their  full  meaning,  but  tho/ 
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sounded  hollow  to  his  ear;  and  then,  whether  from  instinct  or  presenti- 
ment, he  hiid  c'oiK'ciTed  a  vague  dislike  fur  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier. 

And  indeed  that  pious  lady,  full  of  the  great  affair  in  hand,  was  a  prey 
to  the  most  violent  agitation,  which  betrayed  itself  in  tlie  growing  color 
Df  her  cheeks,  her  bitter  smile,  and  the  malicious  briglitness  of  her 
glance.  As  he  gazed  on  this  woman,  Djalma  was  unable  "to  conqner  his 
fising  antipathy,  and  he  remained  silent  and  attentive,  whilst  his  band- 
j»me  countenance  lost  something  of  its  former  serenity. 

La  Mayeux  also  felt  the  influence  of  a  painful  impression.  She  glanced 
in  terror  at  the  princess,  and  then  imploringly  at  Adrienjie,  as  though 
ijhe  entreated  the  latter  to  ptit  an  end  to  an  interview,  of  which  the  young 
seamstress  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences. 

But,  unfortunately,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  was  too  much  interested 
In  prolonging  this  conversation,  and  .Mademoi.selle  de  Cardoville,  gather- 
ing new  courage  and  confidence  from  the  presence  of  tire  man  she 
adored,  took  delight  in  vexing  the  princess  with  the  exhibition  of  their 
happy  loves. 

After  a  short  silence,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  resumed  in  a  soft  and 
insinuating  tone:  "  Really,  prince,  you  cannot  think  how  pleased  I 
was  to  learn  by  public  report  (for  people  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  with 
good  reason)  of  your  chivalrous  attachment  to  my  dear  niece — for,  with' 
out  knowing  it,  you  will  extricate  me  from  a  difficult  position." 

Djalma  made  no  answer,  but  he  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
with  a  suia^rised  and  almost  sorrowful  air,  as  if  to  ask  what  her  aunt 
meant  to  insinuate. 

The  latter,  who  perceived  this  mute  interrogation,  resumed  as  follows: 
"  I  will  express  myself  more  clearly,  prince.  Ton  can  understand,  that, 
being  the  nearest  relative  of  this  dear,  obstinate  gii-1.  I  am  more  or  less 
responsible  for  her  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  M'orld;  and  you,  prince, 
seemed  just  to  have  arrived  on  purpose,  from  the  end  of  the  eaith,  to 
Utke  charge  of  a  destiny,  which  had  caused  me  ooiisiderable  appreheti- 
sion.  It  is  charming,  it  is  excellent — and  I  know  not  which  most  to  ad- 
mire, your  courage  or  your  luck." 

The  princess  threw  a  glance  of  diabolical  malice  at  Adrienne,  and 
awaited  her  answer  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

"  Listen  to  our  good  aunt,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  the  youn^  girl,  smil- 
ing calmly.  "  Since  our  affectionate  kinswoman  sees  you  and  i!e  united 
and  happy,  her  soul  is  swelling  with  such  a  flood  of  joy,  that  it  must  run 
over,  and  the  effects  will  be  delightful.  Only  have  a  little  patieaoo,  and 
you  will  behold  them  in  their  full  beauty.  I  do  not  know,"  added  Adri- 
enne, in  the  most  natural  tone,  "  why,  in  thinking  of  these  outpourings 
of  our  dear  aunt's  affection,  I  remember  what  you  told  me,  cousin,  of  t 
certnin  viper  in  j'our  country  which  sometimes,  in  a  powerless  bltv? 
brealis  its  fangs,  and,  absorbing  Ma  own  vencm,  becomes  the  victim  ot 
the  poison  it  distils.  Come,  my  dear  aunt,  you  that  have  so  good  and 
noble  a  heart — I  am  sure  you  must  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  ihes© 
poor  vipers." 

The  princess  darted  an  implacable  look  at  her  niece,  and  replied  in  ac 
agitated  voice:  "I  do  not  see  the  object  of  this  piece  of  natuial  history. 
Do  you,  prince?" 

Djalma  made  no  answer;  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-picv'^e, 
he  threw  dark  and  piercing  glances  upon  the  princess.  An  involuntary 
hatred  of  this  woman  filled  his  heart. 

*' Ah,  my  dear  aunt!"  resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  tone  of  soft  reproach; 
"  have  I  presumed  too  much  on  the  goodness  of  your  heart?  Have  you 
not  even  sympathy  for  vipers?  For  whom  then  have  you  any?  After 
all,  I  can  very  well  understand  it,"  added  Adrienne,  as  if  to  herself; 
*'  those  vipers  are  so  tldn.  But.  to  lay  aside  these  follies,"  she  continued 
gayly,  as  she  saw  the  ill-repressed  ra^^  of  the  pious  woman,  "ter  llB  at 
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once,  my  ^ear  aunt,  all  the  tender  things  which  the  sight  of  otir  IsiAV^ 
uess  inspires." 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  my  amiable  niece.  First,  I  must  congratulate  this 
dear  prince  on  having  come  so  far  to  take  charge  of  you,  in  all  cooli' 
dence,  and  with  his  eyes  shut — of  you,  my  poor  cliild,  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  confine  as  inad^  in  order  to  give  a  decent  color  to  your  ex- 
cesses. You  remember  the  handsome  lad  that  we  found  in  your  apart- 
ment. You  cannot  be  so  faithless,  as  already  to  have  forgotten  his 
name?  He  was  a  fine  yoiTth,  and  a  poet — a  certain  Agricola  Baudoin — 
and  was  discovered  in  a  secret  place  attached  to  your  bed-chamber. 
All  Paris  was  amused  "with  the  scandal — for  you  are  not  about  to 
marry  an  unknown  person,  dear  prince;  her  name  has  been  in  every 
mouth." 

At  these  unexpected  and  dreadful  words,  Adrienne,  Djalma,  and  La 
Mayeux,  though  under  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  resentment, 
iiemained  for  a  moment  mute  with  surprise;  and  the  princess,  judging  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  repress  lier  infernal  joy  and  triumphant  hatred, 
exclaimed,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  with  flushed  cheek  and  flashing 
eyes:  "  Yes,  I  defy  you  to  contradict  me.  Were  we  not  forced  to  con- 
fine you,  on  the  plea  of  madness?  And  did  we  not  find  a  workman 
(your  lover)  concealed  in  your  bedroom?" 

At  this  horrible  accusation,  Djalma's  golden  complexion,  transparent 
as  amber,  became  suddenly  the  color  of  lead;  his  eyes,  fixed  and  staring, 
showed  the  white  round  the  pupil — his  upper  hp,  red  as  blood,  wa^ 
curled  in  a  kinci  of  wild  convulsion,  which  exposed  to  view  the  firmly- 
set  teeth — and  ?rts  whole  countenance  became  so  frightfully  threatening 
and  ferocious,  that  La  Mayeux  shuddered  with  terror. 

Carried  away  by  the  ardor  of  his  blood,  the  young  Indian  felt  a  sort  of 
dizzy,  unreflecting,  involuntary  rage — a  fiery  commotion,  like  that  which 
makes  the  blood  leap  to  the  brave  man's  eyes  and  brain,  when  he  feela 
a  blow  upon  his  face. 

If,  during  that  terrible  moment,  rapid  as  the  passage  of  the  lightning 
through  the  cloud,  action  could  have  taken  the  place  of  tliought,  the 
princess  and  Adrienne,  La  Mayeux  and  himself,  would  all  have  been  an- 
nihilated by  an  explosion  as  sudden  and  fatal  as  that  of  the  bursting-  of 
a  mine. 

He  would  have  killed  the  princess,  because  she  accused  Adrienne  of 
infamous  deception — he  would  have  killed  Adrienne,  because  she  could 
even  be  suspected  of  such  infamy — and  La  Mayeux,  for  being  a  witness 
of  the  accusatiou— and  himself,  not  to  survive  such  liorrid  tr(;achery. 

But,  oh  wonder!  his  furious  and  bloodshot  gaze  mt,t  the  calm  look  of 
Adrienne — a  look  so  full  of  dignity  and  serene  confidence — and  the  ex- 
pression of  ferocious  rage  passed  away  like  a  flash  of  liglitning. 

Much  more:  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  princess  and  the  young  seam- 
stress, as  tlie  glances  which  Djalma  cast  upon  Adrienne  went  (as  it 
were)  deeper  into  tliat  poor  soul,  not  only  did  the  Indian  grow  calm, 
but  by  a  kind  of  transfiguration  his  countenance  seemed  to  borrow  her 
aereue  expression,  and  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  noble  .;ereuity  im- 
pressed on  the  features  of  the  young  girl. 

Let  us  explain  physically  this  nu)ral  revolution,  so  consoling  to  the 
terrified  La  Mayeux,  so  provoking  U>  the  princes:- 

Hardly  had  the  princess  distilled  the  atrocioi  .  calumny  from  her 
venomous  lips,  wlieii  Djalnia,  tlicn  standing  before  ..;e  fireplace,  had,  iu 
the  first  paroxysm  of  liis  fm-y,  advanced  a  step  toward  her;  but,  wishing 
afl  it  were  to  moderate  his  rage,  lie  .'uld  by  the  marble  chininey-pieco, 
which  he  grasped  with  iron  strength.  A  convulsive  trembling  shook  hia 
whole  body,  and  his  features,  altered  and  contracted,  became  almosat 
frightful. 

Adrienne,  on  her  side,  when  she  heard  the  cliarge  of  the  princess, 
yielding;  to  a  tlrst  wuvemeut  of  .^ust  iiidiguatioUt  even  u^  Djalma  had 
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tiolded  to  a  first  movement  of  blind  furj',  rose  abruptly,  with  offe^dea 
pride  flashir.f;  from  her  eyes;  but  almost  immediately  appeased  br  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  purity,  lior  charmin;^  face  re'sumcd  its  exp"<es- 
sion  of  adorable  serenity.  It  was  tlien  that  her  eyes  uiHt  those  of 
Djalma.  For  a  second  the  younj;  girl  was  even  more  afflicted  than  terri- 
fied at  the  threatening  and  formidable  expression  of  the  youti^  Indian's 
countenance.  "Can  a  stuiiid  indignity  exasperate  liim  to  thia  degree*" 
eaid  Adrienne  to  herself.     "  Does  lie  suspect  me,  thenV" 

Hut  to  this  reflection,  as  rapid  as  it  was  painful,  succeeded  t'lt*  most 
lively  joy,  wlien  the  eyes  of  Acirienne  rested  for  a  short  time  on  tl.jse  of 
the  Indian,  and  slie  saw  his  agitated  eountenanee  grow  calm  as  if  bf 
magic,  and  become  radiant  and  beautiful  as  before. 

Thus  the  abominable  plot  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  was  utterly  con' 
founded  by  the  sincere  and  confiding  expression  of  Adrienne's  face. 

That  was  not  all.  At  the  moment,  wlien,  as  a  spectator  of  this  mo*** 
and  expressive  scene  (which  proved  so  well  the  wondrous  sympathy  oK 
those  two  beings,  who,  without  speaking  a  word,  had  understood  am* 
satisfied  each  other),  the  princess  was  chokmg  with  rage  and  vexatior 
— Adrienne,  with  a  charming  smile  and  gesture,  extended  her  fair  hand 
to  Djalma,  who,  kneeling,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss  of  fire,  which  sent  & 
light  blush  to  the  forehead  of  the  young  girl. 

Then  the  Indian,  placing  himself  on  the  ermine  carpet  at  the  feet  o^' 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace  and  respect- 
rested  his  chin  on  the  palm  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  gazed  oii  her 
silently,  in  a  sort  of  mute  adoration — whilst  Adrienne,  bending  ovet 
him  with  a  happy  smile,  "looked  at  her  eyes  in  his,"  as  the  song  says, 
with  as  much  amorous  complacency,  as  if  the  hateful  princess  had  not 
been  present. 

But  soon,  as  if  something  were  wanting  to  complete  her  happiness, 
Adrienne  beckoned  to  La  Mayeux,  and  made  her  sit  down  by  her  side. 
Then,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  this  excellent  friend.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  smiled  on  Djalma,  stretched  adoringly  at  her  feet,  and 
cast  on  the  dismayed  princess  a  look  of  such  calm  and  firm  serenity,  so 
nobly  expressive  of  the  invincible  quiet  of  her  happiness,  and  her  lofty 
disdain  of  all  calumnious  attacks,  that  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  con- 
fused and  stupefied,  murmiired  some  hardly  intelligible  words,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passion,  and,  completely  losing  her  presence  of  mind, 
rushed  toward  the  door. 

But,  at  this  moment.  La  Mayeux,  who  feared  some  ambush,  some  per- 
fidious plot  in  the  background,  resolved,  after  exchanging  a  glance  with 
Adrienne,  to  accompany  the  princess  to  her  carriage. 

The  angry  disappointment  of  Madame  de  Salnt-Dizier,  when  she  saw 
herself  thus  followed  and  watched  by  La  Mayeux,  appeared  so  comical 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  that  she  could  not  help  laughing  aloud; 
and  it  was  to  the  sound  of  contemptuous  hilarity  tliat  the  hypocritical 
princess,  with  rage  and  despair  in  her  heart,  quitted  the  house  to  which 
she  had  hoped  to  bring  trouble  and  misery. 

Adrienne  and  Djalma  were  left  alone. 

Before  relating  the  scene  which  took  place  between  them,  a  few  retro- 
spective words  are  indispensable. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  since  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and 
the  Indian  had  been  brought  into  such  close  contact,  after  so  many  dis- 
appointments, their  days  had  passed  away  in  a  dream  of  happiness. 
Adrienne  had  especially  taken  pains  to  bring  to  light,  one  by  one,  all  the 
generous  qualities  of  Djalma,  of  which  she  had  read  so  much  in  her 
books  of  travels.  The  yoimg  girl  had  imposed  on  herself  this  tender  and 
patient  study  </f  r'jalma's  character,  not  (jnly  to  justify  to  her  own  mind 
the  intensity  of  her  love,  but  because  this  period  of  trial,  to  which  she 
aad  assigned  a  term,  enabled  her  to  temper  and  divert  the  violence  of 
D^ialma's  pasoipp— a  tasii  the  moru  meritorious,  as  she  hersdf  was  of  thu 
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satne  ardeut  tefliperatnent.  For,  in  tnose  two  lovers,  the  finest  qaairttee 
of  sense  and  soul  seemed  exactly  to  balance  each  other,  and  Heaven  had 
bestowed  on  them  the  rarest  beauty  of  form,  and  the  most  adorable  ex- 
cellence of  heart,  as  if  to  legitimize  the  irresistible  attraction  which  drew 
and  bound  them  together. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  the  term  of  this  painful  trial  which  Adrienne 
had  imposed  on  Djalma  and  on  herself?  This  is  what  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  intended  to  tell  the  prince,  in  the  interview  she  had  with  him, 
"jfter  the  abrupt  departure  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE   TEST. 

MAi.£MroiSELLE  DE  CarboVille  and  Djalma  had  remained  alone. 

Such  was  the  noble  confidence  which  had  succeeded  in  the  mind  of  the 
Indian  to  his  first  movement  of  unreflecting  fury,  caused  by  the  infamous 
calumny  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  that,  once  alone  with  Adrienne,  ha 
did  not  even  allude  to  that  shameful  accusation. 

On  her  side  (touching  and  admirable  sympathy  of  those  two  hearts!) 
the  young  girl  was  too  proud,  too  conscious  of  the  purity  of  her  love,  to 
descend  to  any  justification  of  herself.  She  would  have  considered  it  an 
insult  both  to  herself  and  him. 

Therefore,  the  two  lovers  began  their  interview,  as  if  the  princess  had 
never  made  any  such  remark. 

The  same  contempt  was  extended  to  the  papers  which  the  princess 
had  brought  with  her,  to  prove  the  imminent  ruin  to  which  Adrienne 
was  exposed.  The  young  girl  had  Jaid  them  down,  without  reading 
them,  on  a  stand  within  her  reach.  She  made  a  graceful  sign  to  Djalma 
to  seat  himself  by  her  side,  and  accordingly  he  quitted,  not  without  re- 
gret, the  place  he  had  occupied  at  the  feet  of  the  young  girl. 

"My  love,"  said  Adrienne,  in  a  grave  and  tender  voice,  "you  have 
often  impatiently  asked  me  when  would  come  the  term  of  the  trial  w« 
have  laid  upon  ourselves.     That  moment  is  at  hand." 

Djalma  started  and  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy;  bur 
this  almost  trembling  exclamation  was  so  soft  and  sweet  that  it  seemed 
rather  the   expression  of  ineffable  gratitude  than  of  exulting  passion. 

Adrienne  continued:  "  Separated— surrounded  by  treachery  and  frauC 
—mutually  deceived  as  to  each  other's  sentiments— we  yet  loved  on,  and 
in  that  followed  an  irresistible  attraction,  stronger  than  every  opposing, 
influence.  But  since  then,  in  these  days  of  happy  retirement  from  the 
world,  we  have  learned  to  value  and  esteem  each  other  more.  Left  to 
ourselves,  in  perfect  freedom,  we  have  had  the  courage  to  resist  every 
temptation  that  hereafter  we  might  be  happy  without  remorse.  During 
these  days,  in  which  our  hearts  have  been  laid  open  to  each  other,  we 
have  read  them  thoroughly.  Yes,  Djalma,  I  believe  in  you,  and  you  in 
me— I  find  in  you  all  that  you  find  in  me— is  it  not  so?— every  possible 
human  security  for  our  future  happiness.  But  this  love  must  yet  be  con- 
secrated: and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
live,  marri/ige  is  the  only  consecration,  and  marriage  enchains  one's 
whole  life." 

Djalma  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  one's  whole  life!  and  yet  who  can  answer  for  the  sentlir.entfi  of 
a  whole  life?"  resumed  Adrienne.  "  A  God  that  could  see  into  the 
future  could  alone  bind  irrevocably  certain  hearts  for  their  own  happi- 
ness; but,  alas!  to  human  eves  the  future  is  impenetrable.  Therefor* 
to  accept  indissoluble  ties  for  "any  longer  than  one  can  answer  for  a 

S resent  sentiment,  is  it  not  to  commit  an  act  of  selfish  and  impious 
>Ily?" 
"It  is  ea4  t«  think  erf,"  saj^^alma.  after  a  momomt's  r«fl«;tt©n 
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•bnt  it  is  just."    And  he  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  an  expression  or 
growing  wonder.* 

Adrienne  Iiastened  to  add,  in  a  tender  and  thrilling  tone:  "  Do  riot 
misunderstand  me,  my  dear  friend.  The  love  of  two  beings  like  our- 
selves, who,  after  atbuusaiid  jxitient  experiences  of  the  heart,  tlie  soul, 
the  mind,  have  found  in  each  other  every  assui'ance  of  liappiness,  ia 
too  noble,  great,  and  divine  a  thing,  not  to  be  eon.seerated  by  religion, 
i  have  not,  like  my  venerable  aunt,  the  faith  of  the  Mass;  but  1  have 
faith  in  God;  1  know  that  fromliiin  came  our  burning  love,  and  that  ha 
is  glorified  by  it.  It  is  then  with  grateful  invocations,  that  we  ought  to 
pledge  ourselves,  fiot  to  love  each  other  ahvaj's,  iiot  always  to  bel'^ng  to 
one  another " 

"  What  do  you  say?"  cried  Djalma. 

"  No,"  resumed  Adrienne;  "  for  no  one  can  take  such  a  pledge  without 
falsehood  or  folly.  But  we  maij  promise,  in  the  sinceiity  of  our  scnis, 
to  do  all  that  is  liunianly  possible,  to  make  our  iQve  last  forever.  Wo 
ought  not  to  accept  indissoluble  bonds,  for,  if  we  continue  to  love,  of 
what  use  are  they?  And,  were  our  love  to  cease,  why  should  we  wear 
chains,  that  would  then  bo  a  horrible  tyranny?  Let  me  ask  you  that 
question?" 

Djalma  made  no  reply,  hut  with  an  almost  respectful  gesture,  h^ 
urged  the  yonncc  girl  to  continue. 

"And  then,"  resumed  she,  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  pride, 
"'from  respect  from  your  dignity  and  mine,  I  would  never  promise  to 
keep  a  law  made  by  man  ngai)ist  woman,  with  contemptuous  and  bruta. 
egotism — a  law,  which  denies  l-.>  woman  soul,  mind,  and  heart — a  law 
which  none  can  accept,  without  being  either  a  slave  or  nerjurer— a  law, 
which  takes  from  the  yirl  lier  name,  reduces  the  wife  to  a  state  of  degrad- 
ing inferiority,  denies  lo  the  motlier  all  rights  over  her  own  children^  and 
enslaves  one  human  crotdure  to  tlie  will  of  another,  Miio  is  in  all 
respects  her  equal  in  the  sight  of  Godl  You  know,  my  love,"  added 
the  young  girl,  with  passionate  enthusiasm,  "how  much  I  honor 
you,  whose  father  was  called  the  Father  of  the  GenerouH.  I  do  not  then 
fear,  noble  and  valiant  heart,  to  see  you  use  against  me  these  tyrannical 
powers;  but,  in  my  life,  I  never  uttered  a  falsehood,  and  our  love  is  too 
.sacred  and  celestial,  to  be  purchased  by  a  double  pei-jury.  Ko,  never 
will  I  swear  to  observe  a  law  that  my  dignity  and  my  reason  refuse  to 
sanction.  If  to  mori-ow  the  freedom  of  divorce  were  established,  and  tho 
rights  of  women  recognized,  I  sliould  be  willing  to  observe  usages  which 
would  then  be  in  accordance  with  my  conscience,  and  with  what  is  just, 
possible,  and  humane."  Then,  after  a  pause,  Adrienne  continued,  with 
such  deep  and  sweet  emotion,  that  a  tear  of  tenderness  veiled  her 
beauteous  eyes:  "  Oh!  if  you  knew,  my  friend,  what  your  love  is  to  me; 
if  you  knew  liowdear  and  sacred  I  hold  your  happiness — you  would  ex- 
cuse, you  would  und»erstand  these  generous  superstitions  of  a  loving  ai'd 
honest  heart,  which  could  only  see  a  fatal  omen  in  forms  degraded  by 
falsehood  and  perjury.  What  I  wish  is  to  attach  you  by  love,  to  bind 
you  in  chains  of  happ'ness^and  to  leave  you  free,  that  I  may  owe  your 
constancy  only  to  your  affection." 

Djalma  had  listened  to  the  young  girl  with  passionate  attention- 
Proud  and  generous  himself,  he  admired  this  proud  and  generous  char- 
acter. After  a  moment  of  meditative  silence,  he  answered  in  his  fweet, 
sonorous  voice,  and  in  an  almost  solemn  tone:  "  Like  you,  I  hold  iri 
detestation,  falsehood  and  perjury.  Like  you,  I  think  that  man  degrades 
himself  by  accepting  the  right  of  being  a  cowardly  tyrant,  even  though 

*The  English  reader  will  proba,bly  be  as  much  surprised  as  poop 
Djalma,  at  the  very  liberal  notions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  The 
Jesuits  too  will  not  perhaps  be  sorry  to  find  them.sylves  attacked  in  cona' 
ia\?Jl  with  the  most  sacred  of  social  institution^. 
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resolved  aevcr  f  o  use  the  power.  Like  yon,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  I  owed  all  I  most  valued,  not  to  your  love  alone,  but  to  the  eternal 
constraint  of  an  indissoluble  bond.  Lil^e  you,  I  believe  tliere  is  no  dig- 
nity but  in  freedom.  But  you  have  said,  tliat  for  this  great  and  holy 
love,  you  demand  a  religious  consecration;  and  if  you  reject  vows,  that 
you  cannot  make  without  folly  and  perjury,  are  there  then  others,  which 
your  reason  and  your  heart  approve?  Wlio  will  pronounce  the  required 
blessing?    To  whom  must  these  vows  be  spoken?" 

"  In  a  few  days,  my  love,  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  all. 
Every  evening,  after  your  departure,  I  have  no  other  tliought.  I  wish 
"^  lind  the  means  of  uniting  yourself  and  me— in  the  eyes  "of  God,  not 
<of  the  law — without  offending  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  a  world  ia 
which  it  may  suit  us  hereafter  to  live.  Yes,  my  friend!  when  you  know 
whose  are  the  noble  hands  that  are  to  join  ours  together— who  "is  to  bless 
and  glorify  God  in  our  union— a  sacred  union,  that  will  leave  us  worthy 
and  free— you  will  say,  1  am  sure,  that  never  purer  hands  could  have 
been  laid  upon  us.  Forgive  me,  friend!  all  this  is  in  earnest— j-es,  car- 
nest  as  our  love,  earnest  as  our  happiness.  If  my  words  seem  to  you 
strange,  my  thoughts  unreasonable,  teli  it  me,  love!  We  will  seek  and 
find  some  better  means  to  reconcile  what  we  owe  to  heaven  with  what 
we  owe  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  said  that  lovers  are  beside 
themselves,"  added  the  j'oung  girl,  with  a  smile,  " but  I  think  that  no 
creatures  are  more  reasonable." 

"  When  I  hear  you  speak  thus  of  our  happiness,"  said  Djalma,  deeply 
moved,  "  with  so  much  calm  and  earnest  ter.derncss,  I  think  I  see  a 
mother  occupied  with  the  future  prospects  of  her  darling  child — trying 
to  surround  him  with  all  that  can  make  him  strong,  valiant,  and  gener- 
ous— trying  to  remove  far  from  him  all  that  is  ignoble  and  unworthj\ 
You  ask  me  to  tell  you  if  your  thouglits  seem  strange  to  me,  Adrienne. 
f  ou  forget  that  what  makes  my  faith  in  our  love  is  that  I  feel  exactly  as 
you  do.  Wha  offends  you,  offends  me  also;  wliat  disgusts  you,  disgusts 
me.  Just  now,  when  you  cited  to  me  the  laws  of  this  country,  which 
respect  in  a  woman  not  even  a  mother's  right — I  thought  with  pride  of 
our  barbarous  countries,  where  woman,  though  a  slave,  is  made  free 
when  she  becomes  a  mother.  No,  no;  such  laws  are  not  made  for  either 
you  or  me.  Is  it  not  to  prove  your  sacred  respect  for  our  love,  to  wish 
to  raise  it  above  the  shameful  servitude  that  would  degrade  it?  You 
Bee,  Adrienne,  I  have  often  heard  say  by  the  priests  of  my  country,  that 
there  were  beings  inferior  to  the  gods,  but  superior  to  every  other  creat- 
ure.    I  did  not  believe  those  priests;  but  now  I  do." 

These  last  words  were  uttered,  not  in  the  tone  of  flattery,  but  with  an 

■  ■cnt  of  sincere  conviction,  and  with  that  sort  of  passionate  veneration 
, lid  ahnost  timid  fervor,  which  mark  the  believer  talking  of  his  faith; 
lut  whdt  is  impossible  to  describe  is  the  ineffable  harmony  of  these 
almost  reliiiious  words,  with  the  mild,  deep  toue  of  the  young  Indian'g 
voice — as  well  as  the  ardent  expression  of  amorous  melancholy,  which 
gave  an  irresistible  charm  to  his  enchanting  features. 

Adrienne  had  listened  to  Djalma  with  an  indescribable  mixture  of  joy, 
jrratitude,  and  pride.  Laying  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  keep  down 
Its  violent  pulsations,  she  resumed,  as  she  k)oked  at  the  prince  with  de- 
light: "  Behold  him,  ever  the  samel— still  just,  still  good,  still  great! — 
Oh,  my  heart!  my  heart!  how  proudly  it  beats.  Rle.ssed  be  God,  who 
created  me  for  this  adored  lover!  He  means  then  to  astonish  the 
world  by  the  prodigies  of  tenderness  and  charity  that  such  a  love  may 
produce.  They  do  not  j'et  know  the  sovereign  might  of  free,  happy, 
ardent  love.  Yes,  Djalma!  on  the  day  when  our  hands  an^  joined  to- 
g«;ther,  what  hymns  (jf  gratitude  M'ill  ascend  to  heaven!  Ah!  they  do 
r.ot  know  theimmensf;,  the  insatiable  longing  for  joy  and  delight,  whioh 
possesses  two  hearts  like  ours;  they  do  not  know  what  rays  of  happiness 
Itrtam  from  Vhe  celestial  huto  ^t  eucb  a,  flame!    Ob,  yes!     I  feel  it- 
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sn';-^,»s;;-?s:  ie£„''«r^  a»Jt^<  «i.e;nc,.,  A*,e„u. 

aealt  the  last  blow  <».,V-'»'™'l,"°;™ice  "  T^  dav,"  whichlwe  shall 
Z^:;^^'^S^StS:^^^^  ^^al.  he  ,i,>  m  happmes.- 
'';.>'£i'»e"Srt°°  mtrL  Secrated  W  the  benedietlo.  ol 
heaven." 

^'4fs;7es°myTove.,we  are  free.    Let  us  be  worthy  of  our  liberty!" 

" Adrienne!  mercy!''  ^1^    sacredness  of 

«'  I  ask  thee  also  to  have  ^^''''7-^Zrvln^er     Brieve  my  heart!  be- 

our  love.     Do  not  P;:«f ^^to  i'^oLr  t' woX  be  to  ^^^^^       Courage,  my 

IS^edTovK'f  ew  iSslong^r-S  theX^^^n.s.-without  regret,  and 

^^^n^!?s:.M./tort^..^-^^^ 

every  night  with  «'gli«a"<i  ^ears-jus   as    tal  eaon  i  ^^^^  ^^^ 

thoudiclstnotoveme-andje^^^^ 

^^y°^o  SSSeTm^ f^^stoU-oh!  th^^^^^^^^^^ 

6jaln.a  was  unable  to  pr.ce.d^  eveS'more'iSenL^r Electrified  by 
ures,  Adnenne  had  felt  Peihaps  ^^ e^^"^  ^.^^i  j^  ^{^  excitement,  her 
the  passionate  words  of  Djalma,  so   oeauiuu^^^^^  _ 

courage  failed,  and  ^J^7^-7/,Vo,fofth"wufs^^^^  r'osl  abruptly,  and 
ITaltS  to%h?do^f  4'hichl'om^^^^^^  with  La  Mayeux's  chamber, 

^luTn^olhef  mZ^fMadS^^^^^^^^    de  CardovUh,  her  fac^^^^^^^^ 
tea?s  clasped  the  young  seamstress  m  her  arms;  whilst  Djalma  knelt 
spectfuUy  ou  the  threshold  he  did  not  dare  to  pass. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

AMBITION. 


Is  going  well.     ^'I'^j'^.'j,'^^^  ,'',':^,i  lal-Prince  can  secure  me  a  ma  onty  of 
S^n"voKrnS?ondave."i:^^^^^^^         «  with  me;  the  doubt,  of 
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Cardinal  Malipieri  are  at  an  end,  or  have  found  no  echc.  Tet,  1  am  not 
quite  easy  witli  regard  to  the  reported  correspondence  between  Father 
d'Aigrignj-  and  Malipieri.  I  have  not  been  able  to  intercept  any  of  it. 
No  matter;  that  soldier's  business  is  settled.  A  little  patience,  and  h« 
will  be  wiped  off.^'' 

Here  the  pale  lips  of  Rodin  were  contracted  by  one  of  those  frightful 
smiles,  which  gave  to  his  countenance  so  diabolical  an  expression. 

After  a  pause  he  resumed:  •'  The  funeral  of  the  freethinker,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  workman's  friend,  took  place  yesterday  at  Saint-Herem. 
Francis  Hardy  went  off,  in  a  fit  of  ecstatic  delirium.  I  had  his  donation, 
it  is  true;  but  this  is  more  certain.  Everything  may  be  disputed  in  this 
world;  the  dead  dispute  nothing." 

Rodin  remained  in  thought  for  some  moments;  then  he  added,  in  a 
grave  tone:  "There  remain  this  red-haired  wench  and  her  mulatto.  We 
are  at  the  27th  of  May;  the  1st  of  June  approaches,  and  these  two  turtle- 
doves still  seem  invulnerable.  The  princess  thought  she  had  hit  upon  a 
good  plan,  and  I  should  have  thought  so  too.  It  was  a  good  idea  to 
mention  the  discovery  of  Agricola  Baudoin  in  the  madcap's  room,  for  it 
made  the  Indian  tiger  roar  with  savage  jealousy.  Yes;  but  then  thedove 
began  to  coo,  and  hold  out  her  pretty  beak,  and  the  foolish  tiger  sheathed 
his  claws,  and  rolled  on  the  ground  before  her.  It's  a  pity,  for  there  was 
some  sense  in  the  scheme." 

The  walk  of  Rodin  became  mere  and  more  agitated.  "  Nothing  is 
more  extraordinary,"  resumed  he,  "  than  the  generative  succession  of 
ideas.  In  comparing  this  red-haired  jade  to  a  dove  (colombe),  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  that  infamous  old  woman,  the  Sainte-Colombe,  whom 
that  big  rascal,  Jacques  Dumoulin  pays  his  court  to,  and  whom  the  Abbe 
Corbinet  will  finish,  I  hope,  by  turning  to  good  account.  I  have  often 
remarked,  that,  as  a  poet  may  find  an  excellent  rhyme  by  mere  chance, 
80  the  germ  of  the  best  ideas  is  sometimes  found  in  a  word,  or  in  some 
absurd  resemblance  like  the  present.  That  abominable  hag,  the  Sainte- 
Colombe,  and  the  pretty  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  go  as  well  together  as  a 
ring  would  suit  a  cat,  or  a  necklace  a  fish.     Well,  there  is  nothing  in  it." 

Hardly  had  Rodin  pronounced  these  words,  when  he  started  suddenly, 
and  his  face  shone  with  a  fatal  joy.  Then  it  assumea  an  expression  of 
meditative  astonishment,  as  happens  when  chance  reveals  some  unex- 
pected discovery  to  the  surprised  and  charmed  inquirer  after  knowl- 
edge. 

Soon,  with  raised  head  and  sparkling  eye,  his  hollow  cheeks  swelling 
with  joy  ahd  pride,  Rodin  crossed  his  arms  m  triumph  on  his  breast,  and 
exclainicd:  '"Oh!  how  admirable  and  marvelous  are  those  mysterious 
evolutions  of  the  mind;  how  incomprehensible  is  the  chain  of  human 
thought,  which,  starting  from  an  absurd  jingle  of  words,  arrives  at  a 
splendid  or  luminous  idea!  Is  it  weakness?  or  is  it  strength?  Strange — 
very  strange!  I  coinjiare  the  red-haired  girl  to  a  dove — a  colombe.  That 
makes  me  think  of  the  hag  who  traded  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  eo 
many  creatures.  Vulgar  proverbs  occur  to  me,  about  a  ring  and  a  cat, 
a  flsh  and  a  necklace — and  suddenly,  at  the  word  necklace,  a  new  light 
dawns  upon  me.  Yes;  that  one  word  necklace  sliall  be  to  me  a  golden 
key,  to  open  the  portals  of  my  brain,  so  long  fooli.shly  closed." 

And,  after  again  walking  hastily  up  and  down,  Rodin  continued:  "Yes, 
It  is  worth  attempting.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  feasible  it 
appears.  Only  how  to  get  at  that  wretch,  the  Sainte-Colombe*  Well, 
there  is  Jacques  Dumoulin — and  the  otlier— where  to  find  her!  That  ia 
the  stumbling-block.     I  must  not  halloo  before  I  urn  out  of  the  wood." 

Then  Rodin  begun  again  to  walk, 'biting  his  nails,  with  an  air  of  deep 
thought.  For  .some  moments  such  was  the  tension  of  his  mind  that 
large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  yellow  and  sordid  brow.  He  walked 
np  and  down,  stopped,  slanijied  with  his  foot,  now  raised  his  eyes  as  if 
|b  nearcU  ot  hu  inspiration,  and  now  !?cr«t"bed  bis  bead  *-;o!entlj'  wltU 
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Als  left  hand,  whilst  he  continued  to  pnaw  the  nails  of  the  right  Finally, 
from  time  to  time,  he  uttered  exclaiiiiitions  of  rage,  despondency,  or 
hope,  as  by  turns  they  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

If  the  cause  of  this  monster's  agitation  had  not  been  horrible,  it  would 
have  been  a  curious  and  int.orestins  spectacle  to  watch  the  labors  of  that 
powerful  brain— to  follow,  as  it  were,  on  that  shifting  countenance,  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  project  on  which  he  was  now  concen- 
trating all  the  resources  of  his  strong  intellect. 

At  length  the  work  appeared  to  be  near  completion,  for  Rodin  re- 
sumed: "Yes,  yes:  it  is  bold,  hazardous— but  then  it  is  prompt,  and  the 
consequences  may  be  incalculable.  Who  can  foresee  the  effects  of  the 
explosion  of  a  mine?" 

Then,  yielding  to  a  movement  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  hardly  nat- 
ural to  him,  the  Jesuit  exclaimed  with  rapture:  "Oh!  the  passions! 
the  passions!  what  a  magical  instrument  do  they  form,  if  you  do  but 
touch  the  keys  with  a  light,  skillful,  and  vigorous  hand!    How  beauti- 
ful, too,  is  the  power  of  thought!    Talk  of  the  acorn  that  becomes  an 
oak,  the  seed  that  grows  up  to  com— the  seed  takes  months,  the  acorn 
centuries,  to  unfold  its  splendor— but  here  is  a  little  word  in  eight  letters, 
necklace— &n6.   this  word,   falling  into    my  brain    but    a    few  minutes 
ago,  has  grown,  and  grown,  till  it  has  become  larger   than  any  oak. 
Yes,  that  word  is  the  germ  of  an  idea  that,  like  the  oJik,  has  a  thousand 
hidden  roots— that,  like  the  oak,  lifts  itself  up  toward  heaven,  for  the 
greater  glory  of    the  Lord— such  as  they  make  him,  and   such  as  I 
will  assent  him  to  be,  should  1  attain— and  I  shall  attain— for  these 
miserable  Renneponts  will  pass  away  like  a  shadow.     And  what  mat- 
ters it,  after  all,  to  the  moral  order  I  am  reserved  to  guide,  whether  these 
people  live  or  die?    What  do  such   lives  weigh  in   the  balance  of  the 
great  destinies  of  the  world?  whilst  this  inheritance,  which  I  shall  boldly 
fling  into  the  scale,  will   lift   me  to   a   sphere   from  which  one  com- 
mands many  kings,  many  nations— let  them  say  and  make  what  noise 
they  will.     The  idiots— the  stupid  idiots!   or  rather  the  kind,  blessed, 
adorable  idiots!    They  think  they  have  crushed  us,  when  they  say  to  us 
men  of   the  church:    '  Ton  take  the  .'spiritual,   but   we  will   keep  the 
temporal r    Oh,  their  conscience  or  their  modesty  inspires   them  well, 
when   it  bids   them   not  meddle  with  spiritual  things.     They  abandon 
the  spiritual,  they  despise  it,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it— oh, 
the  venerable  asses!  they  do  not  see  that,  even  as  they  go  straight  to 
the  mill,  it  is  by  the  spiritual  that  we  go  straight  to  the  temporal.     As  if 
the  mind  did  not  govern  the  body!    They  leave  us  the  s?9tr(7M«?— that  is, 
the  command  of  the  conscience,  the  soiil,  the  heart,  the  judgment— the 
spiritual— that  is,  the  distribution  of  Heaven's  rewards,  and  punishments, 
and  pardons  without  check,  without  control,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  con- 
fessional—and that  dolt,  the  timporal,  has  nothing  but  brute  matter  for 
his  portion,  and  vet  rubs  his  paunch  for  joy.     Only,  from  time  to  time, 
he  perceives  too  late,  that,  if  he  has  the  body,  we  have  the  soul,  and  that 
the  soul  governs  the  body,  and  so  the  body  ends  by  coming  with  us  also 
—to  the  great  surprise  of  Ilaafei-  Tcnt/ioral,  who  stands  staring  with  hig 

hands  on  his  paunch,  and  says:  'Bah!  is  it  possible?' " 

Then,  with  a  laugh  of  savage  contempt,  Rodin  began  to  walk  with 
great  strides,  and  thus  continued: 

"  Oh!  let  me  reach  it— let  me  but  reach  the  place  of  Sixtus  v.— and  the 
world  shall  see  (one  dav,  when  it  awakes)  what  it  is  to  have  the  spiritual 
power  in  hands  like  mine— in  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who,  for  fifty  years, 
has  lived  hardly,  frugally,  chastely,  and  who,  were  he  pope,  would  con- 
tinue to  live  hardlv,  frugally,  chastely!" 

Rodin  became  terrible,  as  he  spoke  thus.  All  the  sanguinary,  sacru 
legions,  execrable  ambition  of  tne  worst  popes  seemed  written  in  fiery 
characters  on  the  brow  of  this  son  of  Ignatius.  A  morbid  desire  of  rule 
seemed  to  stir  up  the  impure  blood  of  the  Jesuit;  he  was  bathed  la 
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B  bumin*  sweat,  and  a  kind  of  nauseous  vapor  spread  itself  rouftd 
about  him. 

Suddenly,  the  noise  of  a  traveling-carriage,  which  entered  the  court, 
yard  of  the  house,  attracted  the  attention  of  Rodin.  Regretting  his  mo 
mentary  excitement,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  his  dirty,  white  and  red 
cotton  handkerchief,  and,  dipping  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  he  applied  it  i»? 
liis  cheeks  and  temples,  whilst  he  approached  the  window  to  lool^ 
through  the  half  open  blinds  at  the  traveler  who  had  jnst  arrived. 

The  projection  of  a  portico  over  the  door  at  which  the  carriage  had 
stopped  intercepted  Rodin's  view. 

"No  matter,"  said  he,  recovering  his  coolness;  "I  shall  know  pres- 
ently who  is  there.  I  must  write  at  once  to  Jacques  Dumoulin  to. come 
hither  immediately.  He  served  me  well,  with  regard  to  that  littie  slut 
in  the  Rue  Clovis,  who  made  my  hair  st^nd  on  end  with  her  infernal 
Beranger.  This  time,  Dumoulin  may  serve  me  again.  I  have  him  in  my 
clutche.'i,  and  he  will  obey  me." 

Rodin  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  vsTote.  A  few  seconds  later,  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  double-locked,  quite  contrary  to  tha 
rules  of  the  order.  But,  sure  of  his  own  influence  and  importance, 
Rodin,  who  had  obtained  from  the  General  permission  to  be  rid  for  a 
time  of  the  inconvenient  company  of  a  socitis,  often  took  upon  himself  ta 
break  through  a  number  of  the  r.iles. 

A  servant  entered,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  Rodin.  Before  opening  it, 
the  latter  said  to  the  man:  "  What  is  that  carriage,  which  has  just  ar- 
rived?" 

"  It  comes  from  Rome,  father, "  answered  the  servant,  bowing. 

"From  Rome?"  said  Rodin,  hastily;  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  vague 
uneasiness  was  expressed  in  his  countenance.  But,  still  holding  the 
letter  in  his  hands,  he  added:  "  Who  comes  in  the  carriage?" 

"  A  reverend  father  of  our  blessed  company." 

Notwithstanding  his  ardent  curiosity,  for  he  knew  that  a  reverend 
father,  traveling  post,  is  always  charged  with  some  important  mission, 
Rodin  asked  no  more  questions  on  the  subject,  but  said,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  paper  in  his  hand:  "  Whence  comes  this  letter?" 

"  From  our  house  at  Saint-Herem,  father." 

Rodin  looked  more  attentively  at  the  writing,  and  recognized  the  hand 
of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  attend  Mr.  Hardy 
in  his  last  moments.     The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

"  'I  send  a  dispatch  to  inform  your  reverence  of  a  fact  which  is  per- 
haps more  singular  than  important.  After  the  funeral  of  Mr  Francis 
Hardy,  the  coffin,  which  contained  his  remains,  had  been  provisionally 
deposited  in  a  vault  beneath  our  chapel,  until  it  could  be  removed  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  neighboring  town.  This  morning,  when  our  people 
went  down  into  the  vault  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  body — the  coffin  had  disappeared.' 

"That  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  start.  Then  he  con- 
tinued to  read: 

" '  All  search  has  hitherto  been  in  vain  to  discover  the  authors  of  this 
8ac»eligious  deed.  The  chapel  being,  as  you  know,  at  a  distance  from 
the  house,  they  were  able  to  effect  an  entry  witliout  disturbing  us. 
We  have  found  traces  of  a  f(mr-whc(>kci  carriage  on  the  damp  ground  in 
the  neighborhood;  but  at  some  little  distance  from  the  chapel  thes« 
marks  are  lost  iu  the  sand,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  follow  them 
any  furtlier.' 

"  Who  can  have  carried  away  this  body?"  said  Rodin,  with  a  thought- 
ful air.    "  Who  could  have  any  interest  in  doing  so?" 

He  continued  to  read: 

"  *  Luckily,  tlic  certiflcato  of  the  dejith  is  quite  In  order.  I  sent  for  a 
doctor  from  Elampea  to  prove  the  deceahe,  and  no  question  can  b^ 
faiaed  ou  that  yoint.    The  donation  is  thciretore  good  and  vsiid  in  eretj/ 
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teepect,  but  I  think  it  best  to  inform  your  reverence  of  what  ha«  hap- 
pened, tdat  you  may  take  measures  accordingly,  etc.,  etc'  " 

After  a  moment's  reflection  Rodin  said  to  himself: 

"  D'Aigrigny  is  right  in  his  remark;  it  is  more  singular  than  important 
Still,  it  makes  one  think.     We  must  have  an  eye  to  this  affair." 

Turning  toward  the  servant  who  had  brought  him  the  letter,  Rodin 
gave  him  the  note  he  had  just  written  to  Nini-Moulin,  and  said  to  him: 

"  Let  this  letter  be  taken  instantly  to  its  address,  and  let  the  bearer 
wait  for  an  answer." 

"Yes,  father." 

At  the  moment  the  servant  left  the  room,  a  reverend  father  entered, 
and  said  to  Rodin: 

"Father  Caboccini  of  Rome  has  just  arrived  with  a  mission  from  ou* 
General  to  your  reverence." 

At  these  words  Rodin's  blood  ran  cold,  but  he  maintained  his  immov- 
able calmness,  and  said  simply: 

"  Where  is  Father  Caboccini?" 

"  In  the  next  room,  father." 

"  Beg  him  to  walk  in,  and  leave  us,"  said  the  other. 

A  second  after  Father  Caboccini  of  Rome  entered  the  room,  and  wa« 
left  alone  with  Rodin. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

A  80CIUS   TO  A  SOCIU8. 

The  Reverend  Father  Caboccini,  the  Roman  Jesuit  who  now  came  to 
visit  Rodin,  was  a  little  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  most,  plump, 
in  good  condition,  and  with  an  abdomen  that  swelled  out  his  black  cas- 
sock. 

The  good  little  father  was  blind  with  one  eye,  but  his  remaining  organ 
of  vision  sparkled  with  vivacity.  His  rosy  countenance  was  gay,  smil  - 
ing,  joyous,  splendidly  crowned  with  thick  chestnut  hair,  which  curled 
like  that  of  a  wax-doll.  His  address  was  cordial  to  familiarity,  and  his 
expansive  and  petulant  manners  harmonized  well  with  his  general  ap- 
pearance. 

In  a  second  Rodin  had  taken  his  survey  of  the  Italian  emissary;  and 
as  he  knew  the  practice  of  his  Company,  and  the  ways  of  Rome,  he  felt 
by  DO  means  comfortable  at  the  sight  of  this  jolly  little  father,  with  such 
affable  manners.  He  would  have  less  feared  some  long  and  bony  priest, 
with  austere  and  sepulchral  countenance,  for  he  knew  that  the  Company 
loves  to  deceive  by  the  outward  appearance  of  its  agents;  and,  if  Rodin 
guessed  rightly,  the  cordial  address  of  this  personage  would  rather  tend 
to  show  that  he  was  charged  with  some  fatal  mission. 

Suspicious,  attentive,  with  eye  and  mind  on  the  watch,  like  an  old 
wolf  expecting  an  attack,  Rodin  advanced,  as  usual,  slowly  and  tortu- 
ously toward  the  little  man,  so  as  to  have  time  to  examine  him  thorough- 
ly, and  penetrate  beneath  his  jovial  outside.  But  the  Roman  left  him 
no  space  for  that  purpose.  In  his  impetuous  affection  he  threw  himself 
right  on  the  neck  of  Rodin,  pressed  him  in  his  arms  with  an  effusion  of 
tenderness,  and  kissed  him  over  and  over  again  upon  both  cheeks,  so 
loudly  and  plentifully  that  the  echo  resounded  through  the  apartment. 

In  his  life  Rodin  had  never  been  so  treated.  More  and  more  uneasy 
ftt  the  treachery  which  must  needs  lurk  under  such  warm  embraces,  and 
Irritated  by  his  own  eWl  presentiments,  the  French  Jesuit  did  all  he 
could  to  extricate  himself  from  the  Roman's  exaggerated  tokens  of  ten- 
derness. But  the  latter  kept  his  hold;  his  arms,  though  short,  were  vig- 
orous, and  Rodin  was  kissed  over  and  over  again,  till  the  little  one-eyed 
man  was  quite  out  of  breath. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the.se  embraces  were  accompanied 
by  the  most  friendly,  affectionate,  aad  fraternal  exclamations— all  t» 
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tolerably  f?ood  French,  but  with  a  strong  Italian  accent,  which  we  must 
beg  the  reader  to  supply  for  himself,  after  we  have  given  a  single  speci- 
men. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that,  fully  aware  of  the  danger  h« 
might  possibly  incur  by  his  ambitious  machinations,  and  knowing  froni 
history,  that  the  use  of  poison  had  often  been  considered  at  Rome  as  a 
•tate- necessity,  Rodin,  on  being  suddenly  attacked  with  the  cholera,  had 
•oxclaimed,  with  a  furious  glance  at  Cardinal  Malipieri:  '■'■  I  am  poinoned  P'' 

The  same  apprehensions  occurred  involuntarily  to  the  Jesuit's  mind, 
as  he  tried,  by  useless  efforts,  to  escape  from  the  embraces  of  the  Italian 
emissary;  andhe  ould  not  help  muttering  to  himself:  '■^  This  one-eyei 
Jdloio  is  a  great  deal  too  fond.    I  hope  tlwre  is  no  poison  under  his  Judas- 


At  last,  little  Father  Caboccini,  being  quite  out  of  breath,  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  hold  on  Rodin's  neck,  who,  readjusting  his  dirty  collar, 
and  his  old  cravat  and  waistcoat,  somewhat  in  disorder  in  consequence 
Of  this  hurricane  of  caresses,  said  in  a  gruflE  tone:  "  Your  humble  serv- 
ant, father — but  you  need  not  kiss  quite  so  hard." 

Without  making  any  answer  to  this  reproach,  the  little  father  fixed  his 
one  eye  upon  Rodin,  with  an  expression  of  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed, 
whilst  he  accompanied  his  words  with  petulant  gestures;  ^^  Atla-zt  1  zet 
the  zuperb  light  of  our  zacred  Company,  and  can  zalute  him  from  my  /iearl-~- 
votize  more^  vonze  fnore.'" 

And,  as  the  little  father  had  already  recovered  his  breath,  and  was 
about  to  rush  once  again  into  Rodin's  arms,  the  latter  stepped  back  has- 
tily, and  held  out  his  arm  to  keep  him  off,  saying,  in  allusion  to  the  illog- 
ical metaphor  employed  by  Father  Caboccini:  "  First  of  all,  father,  ono 
does  not  embrace  a  light — and  then,  I  am  not  a  light — I  am  a  humble 
and  obscure  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

The  Roman  replied  with  enthusiasm  (we  shall  henceforth  translate  his 
gibberish):  "  You  are  right,  Tatlier,  we  cannot  emljrace  a  light,  but  we 
can  prostrate  ourselves  before  it,  and  admire  its  dazzling  brightness." 

So  saying,  Caboccini  was  about  to  suit  tlie  action  to  the  word,  and  to 
prostrate  himself  before  Rodin,  had  not  the  latter  prevented  this  mode 
of  adulation,  by  seizing  the  Roman  by  the  arm,  and  exclaiming:  "  This 
IS  mere  idolatry,  father.  Pass  over  my  qualities,  and  tell  me  wliat  is  the 
object  of  your  journey." 

"  The  object,  my  dear  father,  fills  me  with  joy  and  happiness.  I  have 
endeavored  to  siiow  you  my  affection  by  my  caresses,  for  my  heart  is 
overflowing.  I  have  "hardly  been  able  to  restrain  myself,  during  my 
journey  hither,  for  my  heart  rushed  to  meet  you.  The  object  trans- 
ports, delights,  enchants  me " 

"  But  what  enchants  youV"  cried  Rodin,  exasperated  by  these  Italian 
exaggerations.     "  What  is  the  object?" 

"  Tliis  rescript  of  our  very  reverend  and  excellent  General  will  inform 
you,  my  dear  father." 

Caboccini  drew  from  his  pocketbook  a  folded  paper,  with  three  seals, 
which  he  kissed  ruspijctfully,  and  delivered  to  Rodin,  who  himself  kissed 
it  in  Ills  turn,  and  opened  it  with  visil)lf!  anxiety. 

Whilst  he  read  it,  the  coutitfiiatice  of  the  Jesuit  remained  impassible, 
but  the  pulsations  of  the  artcricfi  on  liis  temi)los  announced  t)is  internal 
agitation.  Yet  he  put  the  letter  coolly  into  his  pocket,  and,  looking  at 
the  Roman,  said  to  him:  "  Be  it  as  our  excellent  General  has  com- 
nianiled!" 

"Then,  father,"  cried  Caboccini,  with  a  now  effusion  of  tenderness 
and  admiration,  "I  Biia.l  be  the  shadow  of  your  light,  and  in  fact  }'our 
second  self.  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  being  always  witli  you,  day 
and  night,  and  of  acting  as  your  sociiix,  since,  after  having  allowed  you 
to  be  veithout  one  for  some  time,  according  to  your  wish,  and  for  the  in- 
terest of  our  bloased  company,  our  exceilent  Geurral  now  tUiuks  flt  t« 
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"'AH;°^^.^'n'olaVr/'Ubou?hVRod?  not  to  be  caught  with 

chamanT'Knfy  amon|s'   the  blind  that  your  one-eyed  men  arc 
kings!"  ****** 

The  evening  of  the  ^ay  in  which  tbis  scene  took  ^p^^^^^^ 

Saint-Colombe's,  

CHAPTER  LIV. 

MADAME   DK  LA   8AINTE-COLOMBE, 

the  woodei  gallenes  of  the  ^J^f  .'^>,t';/„;i"tad  of  Xot,  in  which  the 
?:,r/wreroS'S>wLWp«.?ierahdSether  than  t^caps  and  bon- 

'°  J?h'i?r%verp»tSry1nSSS  Sifo,?g1n  pro'vided  the,  could 

rhSre'and»rSo^lLrrSoirK^^^^ 

^S&  c"ort.r.he'ranT  a^  ^o-rEfof  .ui%^U  bad  in  «,mc  de- 

to  the  ""if"  «°'i  ^^''^utXcM  Itays  d  \v  and  ?n  disorder,  no.with- 
were  nchlj  furnished  bat  almost  always  aic  ^^^^^  servants, 

roS"t«aTntTolSr.«a'tfd\rturns  with  the  most  easy  famll- 
''"^■I^MuSSS'reaSnto  the  Sanctuary  where  this  creatnr. 

49  ?rbn';?;isrsrre^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,n?cVS;c4'ere",?w^^^^^ 

and  3  poodle-dog  at  her  feet  whi.st  an  oiagra^^^^  ^^  .^^  f^. 
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a  stick.  The  parrot  did  not  scream,  but  from  time  to  time  interfered 
rudely  in  the  conversation,  by  swearing  in  tiie. coarsest  manner,  or  using 
■words  only  fit  for  tlie  sliameful  abodes  in  wbicli  ho  hud  passed  his  youth. 
In  truth,  this  old  acquaintance  of  the  Sainte-Colombe  had  been  very 
badly  brought  up  by  his  mistress  before  her  conversion,  and  had  evep 
been  originally  christened  by  a  very  vulgar  name,  which,  since  she  had 
abjured  the  error  of  her  ways,  had  been  changed  to  the  more  polite  ap- 
^  pelation  of  Baimaby. 

I  As  for  the  Sainte-Colombe  herself,  she  was  a  large  woman  of  about 
J  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  broad,  red  face,  and  something  of  a  beard,  and 
with  a  very  masculine  voice.  She  wore  that  evening  an  orange-colored 
turban,  and  a  blue  velvet  dress,  though  it  was  near  the  end  of  May, 
and  she  had  rings  on  all  her  fingers,  and  a  row  of  diamonds  across  her 
forehead, 

Nini-Moulin  had  exchanged  the  loose  coat  which  he  usually  wore  for  u 
complete  suit  of  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge  white  waistcoat  a  la 
Bdbespkrre.  His  hair  was  combed  down  upon  each  side  of  his  pimpled 
face,  and  he  had  assumed  a  most  pious  air,  which  he  thought  more 
likely  to  advance  his  matrimonial  projects,  and  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abbe  Corbinet,  than  his  former  jovial  and  very  easy  man- 
ners. 

At  this  moment  the  religious  writer,  laying  aside  his  own  immediate 
interests,  was  solely  occupied  in  procuring  the  success  of  the  delicate 
mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  Rodin — a  mission  which 
had  been  skillfully  represented  to  him  as  perfectly  acceptable,  and  tend- 
ing to  an  honorable  result,  however  hazardous  might  be  the  means. 

"  So,"  said  Nini-Moulin,  continuing  the  conversation  which  had  lasted 
for  some  time,  "she  is  twenty  years  of  age?" 

"At  most,"  answered  the  Sainte-Colombe,  who  appeared  to  be  a  prey 
>o  the  most  lively  curiosity.  "But  what  you  tell  me  is  a  mm  starf^  oVd 
fatty."  It  will  be  seen  that  she  was  already  on  terms  of  the  most  de- 
lightful familiarity  with  the  religious  writer. 

^'^  Rum  is  hardly  the  word,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Nini-Moulin,  with 
a  doubtful  air;  "3'^ou  mean  to  sa,y  tonchi7}g  and  interesting — for,  if  you 
can  find  by  to-morrow  the  person  in  question " 

"The  deuce!  by  to-morrow,  my  buck!"  cried  the  Sainte-Colombe, 
cavalierly.  "  How  fast  you  go!  I  have  not  even  heard  of  her  for  a  year. 
Stop  I  I  met  Antonia  a  month  ago,  and  she  told  me  something  about 
her." 

''  Well  then!  by  the  means  you  first  thought  of,  you  could  find  out 
Where  she  is?" 

"Yes,  old  fattyl  but  it's  a  great  bore,  when  one  isn't  used  to  these 
things." 

"  What,  my  dear  friend!  you  that  are  so  good,  and  labor  so  hard  fov 
your  salvation — would  yori.  "hesitate,  because  of  some  little  disagreeables, 
to  perform  an  exemplary  action,  and  rescue  a  young  girl  from  the  claws 
of  Satan?" 

Here  the  parrot  Barnaby  uttered  two  dreadful  oaths  with  admirable 
distinctness. 

In  her  first  movement  of  indignation,   the  Sainte-Colombe    turned 

furiously  toward  the  bird,  and  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  you !"  (a  worse  word 

than  those  pronounced  by  Barnaby)  "wMll  you  never  mend  your  man- 
ners? Hold  your  tongue,  will  you?"  Here  came  a  whole  string  of 
words  from  Barnaby's  vocabulary.  "  He  d(5es  it  on  purpose.  Only 
yi'stcrdav,  he  made  the  Abbe  Corbinet  blush  up  to  his  ears.  Will  you  be 
<]ui('tv" 

"  If  you  always  reprove  Barnaby  for  his  errors  with  such  severity," 
I'.'iid  Nlnl-.Moulin,  maintaining tlie  most  immovable  gravity,  "you  will 
finish  by  reforming  him.  But,  to  return  to  our  affair,  you  see,  my 
rcaDcctabl©  friend,  you  are  nUturally  moat  kind  and  obliging,  anA  yon 
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m  no.  talce  part  in  a  good  |fi--^,"^-i^f  J/?i^e  Snrfo^et^rn 

"^^VS^'wg'this  g\d'nrorf  thai  'l^^^Z%'lveS  dtyr   Is  she  such  a 

'^'' CerSnly,  my  respectable  friend.    No  other  would  have  the  samo 
effect  on  the  poor  mother." 

''  roni  ^ mv'dear  friLnd !  you  will  make  thi.s  little  effort?"  ,, 

.'  You-re  such  a  fenow!"  said  the  Sainte-Colombe,  lauguishmgly;     on. 

""••lltVj'ou  m^m^e?"  said  Nini-Monlin,  hastily. 

-  J  proml^e-a^d  what's  more,  I  will  go  about  it  directly.     This  er^n. 

^"lo'sSn^  th'^i^te^CcJloi^l^^oIJ^Sth  some  difficulty,  laid  dow.  her 
two  ca^VoS'the  couch,  repulsed  her  dog  with  a  kick,  and  rang  the  bell 

^'?' You  are  admirable!"  said  Mini-Moulin,  with  dignity.  «'  I  shall  never 
^^rr^lJir^^ill^iriJS-'said  the  Sainte-Colombe,  mt^upting  the 
religioiis  writer.     "  It's  not  for  your  .sake  that  I  consent  to  do  it. 

"Then  for  what  is  it?"  asked  Nini-Moulin. 

«'  Ahi  that's  mv  secret,"  said  the  Sainte-Colombe. 

Then  addresTins  her  waiting-woman,  who  had  just  entered  the  room 
.hISed    ''ChiM!  fell  Ratisbonne  to 'fetch  a  coach,  and  give  me  my 

PTli;is''re'att^VXnf  wfnHo^xecut^  these  orders  of  her  mistress 

Shttun^^d^imd  abruptly,  and,  placing  it  on  the  bald  crown  of  Nini 
*'SrreSV"S4r' apicar'd  delighted  at  this  mark  of  confidence, 

sS^i~isSiy^ 

Bainte-Colombe.  ^  ^  ^  ^  * 

The  morning  Ifter  this  scene.   Rodin,  whose  countenance  wore  a 
triumpS  expression,  put  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  into  the  post. 
This  letter  was  addressed: 

♦'  To  Mr.  Agricoln  Baitdoin, 

*'  Rue  Bnse-3[irhe,  No.  2^ 
«'  Paris.''^ 


CHAPTER  LV, 

THE  LOVES  OF  FARINGHEA. 


THIS   iiUVi-o   "-T    livivi-v.^^ . 

"  "SiiSZ  ".Xt»?S«7oM:  aS.  appeared  to  accept  the  frtend,.., 

pf  th*  sen  of  Kadja-Sing. 
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Endowed -with  remarkable  inteUigence  and  extraordinary  power  of  dis^ 
Eimulation,  the  half-caste  had  easily  persuaded  the  prince  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance,  and  obtained  credit  for  his  gratitude  and 
attachment  from  so  confiding  and  generous  a  character.  Besides,  -what 
niotires  could  Djalma  have  to  suspect  the  slave,  now  become  his  friend T 
Certain  of  the  love  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  whom  he  passed 
a  portion  of  every  day,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  young  girl  would 
have  guarded  him  against  any  dangerous  counsels  or  calumnies  of  the 
half-caste,  a  faithful  and  secret  instrument  of  Rodin,  and  attached  by 
him  to  the  Company.  But  Faringhea,  whose  tact  was  amazing,  did  not 
act  so  lightly;  he  never  spoke  to  the  prince  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, and  waited  discreetly  for  the  confidential  communications,  into 
which  Djalma  was  sometimes  hurried  by  his  expansive  juy. 

A  few  days  after  the  interview  last  described  Ijetween  Adrienne  and 
Djalma,  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  liodin,  certain  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Nini-Mouliu's  mission  to  the  Saints-Colombe,  had  himself  put  a 
letter  in  the  post  to  the  address  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  the  half-caste,  who 
for  some  time  had  appeared  oppressed  with  a  violent  grief,  seemed  to 
get  so  much  worse,  that  the  prince,  struck  with  the  desponding  air  of 
the  man,  asked  him  kindly  and  repeatedly  the  cause  of  his  sorrow.  But 
Faringhea,  whilst  he  gratefully  thanked  the  prince  for  the  interest  he 
took  in  him,  maintained  the  most  absolute  silence  and  reserve  on  the 
subject  of  his  grief. 

These  preliminaries  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  following 
,«cene,  wiiich  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  ihe  house  of  the 
Hue  de  Clichy,  occupied  by  the  Indian. 

Contrary  to  his  habit,  Djalma  had  not  passed  that  morning  with 
Adrienne.  He  had  been  informed  the  evening  before  by  the  young  girl 
that  she  must  ask  of  him  the  sacrifice  of  this  whole  day,  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  make  their  marriage  sacred  and  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  yet  free  from  the  restrictions  which  she  and 
Djalma  disapproved.  As  for  the  means  to  be  employed  by^Mademoisello 
de  Cardoville  to  attain  tliis  end,  and  the  name  of  the  pure  and  honorable 
person  who  was  to  consecrate  their  union,  tliese  were  secrets  which,  not 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  young  girl,  could  not  yet  be  communicated 
to  Djalma. 

To  the  Indian,  so  long  accustomed  to  devote  every  instant  to  Adrienne, 
the  day  st-emed  interminable.  By  turns  a  prey  to  the  most  burning  af'i- 
tation,  and  to  a  kind  of  stupor,  in  which  he  plunged  himself  to  escape 
from  the  thoughts  that  cau.sed  his  t<^rtures,  Djalma  lay  stretched  tipon  a 
divan,  with  his  face  buried  iu  his  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  view  of  a 
too  enchanting  vision. 

Suddenly,  witliout  knocking  at  the  door,  as  usual,  Faringhea  entered 
iho  prince's  apartment. 

At  the  noise  the  half-caste  made  in  entering,  Djalma  started,  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  round  him  with  .surprise;  but,  on  seeing  ttie  pale, 
agitated  countenance  of  the  slave,  he  rose  hastily,  and  advancing  towar J 
him,  exclaimed:  "  What  is  the  matter,  Faringhea?" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  and  as  it  struggling  with  a  painful  feeling 
of  hesitation,  Faringhea  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Djalma,  and  nuir- 
nnired  in  a  weak,  despairing,  almost  supplicating  voice:  "  I  am  very 
miserable.     Pity  me,  ray  good  lord!" 

The  tone  of  the  half-caste  was  so  touching,  the  grief  under  which  he 
suffered  seemed  to  give  to  his  features,  generally  fixed  and  hard  a» 
bronze,  such  a  heart-ren<ling  expression,  that  Djalma  was  deeplv 
affected,  and,  bending  to  rais*  him  from  the  gjound,  said  to  him  in  a 
kindly  voice:  "Speak  to  me!  Confidence  appeaseu  the  torments  of  th» 
heart.  Trust  me,  friend — for  my  angel  herself  said  to  me,  that  happ| 
jtoTf  o«QQot  bear  to  see  tears  about  him." 
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"  But  r.nhapi)y  love,  miserable  love,  betrayed  love— weeps  tears  of 
blood,"  replied  Faring:bea,  with  painful  dejection. 

"Of  wliat  love  dost  thou  speak?"  asked  Djaliiia,  in  surprise. 

"  I  speak  of  my  love,"  answered  the  half-ca.stc,  with  a  gloomy  air. 

"Of  ^%  love?"  said  Djalma,  more  and  more  astonished;  not  that  th« 
half-caste,  still  younc:,  and  with  a  countenance  of  somber  beauty,  ap- 
peared to  him  incapable  of  inspiring  or  feeling  the  tender  passion,  but 
that,  until  now,  he  had  never  imagined  him  capable  of  conceiving  ao 
deep  a  sorrow. 

"  My  lord,"  resumed  the  half-caste,  "  you  told  me  that  misfortune  had 
made  me  wicked,  and  that  happiness  would  make  me  good.  In  thoae 
words,  I  saw  a  presentiment,  and  a  noble  love  entered  my  heart  at  the 
moment  when  hatred  and  treachery  departed  from  it.  1,  the  half-savage, 
found  a  woman,  beautiful  and  young,  to  respond  to  my  passion.  At 
least,  I  thought  so.  But  I  had  betrayed  you,  my  lord,  and  there  is  no 
happiness  for  a  traitor,  even  though  he  repent.  In  my  turn,  I  have  been 
shamefully  betrayed." 

Then,  seeing  the  surprise  of  the  prince,  the  half-caste  added,  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  confusion:  "Do  not  mock  me,  my  lord!  The  most 
frightful  tortures  would  not  have  wrung  this  confession  from  me;  but 
you,  the  son  of  a  king,  deigned  to  call  the  poor  slave  your  friend P^ 

"  And  thy  friend  thanks  thee  for  thy  confidence,"  answered  Djalma. 
"Far  from  mocking,  he  will  console  thee.  Mock  thee!  dost  thou  think 
it  possible?" 

'■  Betrayed  love  merits  contempt  and  insult,"  said  Faringhea,  bitterly, 
"Even  cowards  may  point  at  one  with  scorn — for,  in  this  country,  th« 
sight  of  a  man  deceived  in  what  is  dearest  to  hissfjul,  the  very  life-blooci 
of  his  life,  only  makes  people  shrug  their  shoulders  and  laugh." 

"  But  art  thou  certain  of  this  treachery?"  answered  Djalma,  mildly. 
Then  he  added,  with  a  visible  hesitation,  that  proved  the  goodness  of 
his  heart:  "  Listen  to  me,  and  forgive  me  for  speakmg  of  the  past!  It 
will  only  be  another  proof  that  I  cherish  no  evil  inemories,  and  that  I 
fully  believe  in  i  by  repentance  and  affection.  Remember  that  I  also 
once  thought  that  she,  who  is  the  angel  of  my  life,  did  not  love  me — and 
yet  it  was  false.  Who  tells  thee  that  thou  art  not,  like  me,  deceived  by 
false  appearances?" 

"  Alas,  my  lord!  could  I  only  believe  so!  But  I  dare  not  hope  it.  My 
brain  wanders  uncertain,  I  cannot  come  to  any  resolution,  and  there- 
fore I  have  recourse  to  you." 

"But  what  causes  thy  suspicions?" 

"  Her  coldness,  which  sometimes  succeeds  to  apparent  tenderness. 
The  refusals  she  gives  me,  in  the  name  of  duty.  Yes,"  added  the  half- 
caste,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  she  reasons  about  her  love — a  proof 
that  she  has  never  loved  me,  or  that  she  loves  me  no  more." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  perhaps  loves  thee  all  the  more,  that  she  take* 
Into  consideration  the  interest  and  the  dignity  of  her  love." 

"That  is  what  they  all  say,"  replied  the  half-caste,  with  bitter  irony, 
•e  he  fixed  a  penetrating  look  on  Djalma;  "  thus  speak  all  those  who 
love  weakly,  coldly;  but  those  who  love  valiantly  never  show  these  in- 
sulting suspicious.  For  them,  a  word  from  the  man  they  adore  is  a  com- 
mand; they  do  not  haggle  and  bargain  for  the  cruel  pleasure  of  exciting 
the  passion  of  their  lover  to  madness,  and  so  ruling  him  more  surely. 
No,  what  their  lover  asks  of  them,  were  it  to.  cost  life  and  honor,  they 
would  grant  it  without  hesitation — because,  with  them,  the  will  of  the 
man  they  love  is  above  every  other  consideration,  divine  and  human. 
But  those  crafty  women,  whose  pride  it  is  to  tame  and  conquer  man — 
who  take  delight  in  irritating  his  passion,  and  sometimes  appear  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  it — those  women  are  »emons,  who  rejoice  in  the 
tears  and  torments  of  the  wretch  that  loves  them  with  the  miserable 
weakness  of  a  child.    Whilst  we  expire  with  loye  at  their  feet,  the  perfid* 
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ions  creatures  are  calculating'  the  effects  of  their  refusals,  and  weinjf 
how  far  thej'  can  go,  without  quite  driying  their  victim  to  despair.  Ohl 
how  cold  and  cowardly  are  they,  compared  to  the  valiant,  true-hearted 
women,  who  say  to  the  man  of  their  choice:  "  Let  me  be  thine  to-day — 
and  tO-morrow  come  shame,  despair  and  death — it  matters  little!  Be 
happy;  my  life  is  not  worth  one  tear  of  thine!" 

The  brow  of  DJalma  had  darkened,  as  he  listened  to  the  half-caete. 
Having  kept  inviolable  the  secret  of  the  various  incidents  of  his  passion 
lor  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  he  could  not  but  see  in  these  words  a 
quite  involuntary  allusion  to  the  delays  and  refusals  of  Adrienne.  And 
yet  Djalma  suffered  a  moment  in  his  pride,  at  the  thought  of  considera- 
tions and  duties,  that  a  woman  holds  dearer  than  her  love.  But  this 
bitter  and  painful  thought  was  soon  effaced  from  the  mind  of  Djalma, 
thanks  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  remembrance  of  Adrienne.  His 
brow  again  cleared,  and  he  answered  the  half-caste,  who  was  watching 
him  attentively  with  a  sidelong  glance:  "  Thou  art  deluded  by  grief.  If 
thou  have  no  other  reason  to  doubt  of  her  thou  Invest,  than  these  refusals 
and  vague  suspicions,  be  satisfied!  Thou  art  perhaps  loved  better  than 
thou  canst  imagine." 

"  Alas!  would  it  were  so,  my  lord!"  replied  the  half-caste,  dejectedly,  as 
if  he  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  words  of  Djalma.  "  Yet  I  say  to 
myself:  '  There  is  for  this  woman  something  stronger  than  her  love- 
delicacy,  dignity,  honor,  what  you  will — but  she  does  not  love  me  enough, 
to  sacrifice  for  me  this  somdhing  P  " 

"Friend,  thou  art  deceived,"  answered  Djalma,  mildly,  though  tha 
words  of  the  half-caste  affected  him  with  a  painful  impression.  "The 
greater  the  love  of  a  woman,  the  more  it  should  be  chaste  and  noble.  It 
;.s  love  itself  that  awakens  this  delicacy  and  these  scruples.  He  rules, 
instead  of  being  ruled." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  half-caste,  with  bitter  irony,  "Love  sa 
rules  me — that  this  woman  bids  me  love  in  her  own  fashion,  and  I  have 
only  to  submit." 

Then,  pausing  suddenly,  Faringhea  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  an4 
heaved  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  His  features  expressed  a  mixture  of  hate, 
rage,  and  despair,  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  painful,  that  Djalma,  mora 
and  more  affected,  exclaimed,  as  he  seized  the  hand  of  the  half- caste: 
"  Calm  this  fury,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  friendshipl  It  will  disperse 
this  evil  influence.     Speak  to  me!" 

"No,  no!  it  is  too  dreadful!" 

"Speak,  I  tell  thee." 

"  No!  leave  the  wretch  to  his  despair!" 

"  Dost  thou  think  me  capable  of  that?"  said  Djalma,  with  a  mixture 
of  mildness  and  dignity,  which  seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  th« 
half-caste. 

"  Alas!"  replied  he,  hesitating;  "do  you  wish  to  hear  more,  my  lord?" 

"  I  wish  to  hoar  all." 

•Well,  then!  I  have  not  told  you  all — for,  at  the  moment  of  making 
this  confession,  shame  and  tiie  fear  of  ridicule  kept  me  back.  Yoq 
asked  me  what  reasons  I  had  to  believe  myself  betrayed.  I  .spoke  to 
you  of  vague  su.spicions,  refusals,  coldness.  That  is  not  all — this  even- 
ing  " 

"Goon!" 

"This  evening — she  has  made  an  appointment — with  a  man  that  sha 
prefers  to  me." 

"  Who  told  thee  so?" 

"A  stranger,  who  pitied  my  blindness." 

"  And  suppose  the  man  deceives  thee — or  deceives  himselff* 

"  He  has  offered  mo  proofs  of  what  he  advances." 

»♦  What  proofs?" 

♦•He  will  enwblo  mo  this  oveniog  to  witness  the  intemew.    'It  maf 
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l»e,'  said  he, '  that  this  appointment  may  have  no  guilt  in  it,  notwith 
irfanding  appearances  to  the  contrary.  Judere  for  yourself,  have  cour- 
age, and  your  cruel  indecision  will  be  at  an  end' " 

"  And  what  didst  thou  answer?" 

"Nothing,  my  lord.  My  head  wandered,  as  it  does  now,  and  I  came 
to  you  for  advice." 

Then  making  a  gesture  of  despair,  he  re.sumed  with  a  savage  laugh 
"  Advice?  It  is  from  the  blade  of  my  kandjiar  that  I  should  ask  coun.-t  i 
It  would  answer:  Blood!  blood!" 

And  Faringhea  grasped  convulsively  the  handle  of  the  long  dagg-.": 
attached  to  hie  girdle. 

There  is  a  sort  of  fatal  contagion  in  certain  forms  of  passion.  At 
•ight  of  Faringhea's  countenance,  agitated  by  jealous  fury,  Djalma 
shuddered — for  he  remembered  the  fit  of  insane  rage  with  which  he  had 
been  pos.sessed,  when  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  had  defied  Adrienne 
to  contradict  her,  as  to  the  discovery  of  Agricola  Baudoin  in  her  bed- 
chamber. 

But  then,  reassured  by  the  proud  and  noble  bearing  of  the  young  girl, 
Djalma  had  soon  learned  to  despise  the  horrible  calumny,  which  Adri- 
enne had  not  even  thought  worthy  of  an  answer. 

Still,  two  or  three  times,  as  the  "lightning  will  flash  suddenly  across  the 
clearest  sky,  the  remembrance  of  that  shameful  accusation  had  cros.sed 
the  mind  of  the  Indian,  like  a  streak  of  fire,  but  had  almost  instantly 
vanished  in  the  serenity  and  happiness  of  his  ineffable  confidence  in 
Adrienne's  heart. 

These  memories,  however,  whilst  they  saddened  the  mind  of  Djalma, 
only  made  him  more  compassionate  with  regard  to  Faringhea  than  he 
might  have  been  without  this  strange  coincidence  between  the  position 
of  "the  half-caste  and  his  own.  Knowing,  by  his  own  experience,  to 
what  madness  a  blind  fury  may  be  carried,  and  wishing  to  tame  the  half- 
caste  by  affectionate  kindness,  Djalma  said  to  him  in  a  grave  and  mild 
tone:  "I  offered  thee  my  friendship.  I  will  now  act  toward  thee  as  a 
jfriend." 

But  Faringhea,  seemingly  a  prey  to  a  dull  and  mute  frenzy,  stood  with 
fixed  and  haggard  eyes,  as  though  he  did  not  hear  Djalma. 

The  latter  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  resumed:  "  Faringhea, 
listen  to  me!'.' 

"My  lord,"  said  the  half-caste,  starting  abruptly  as  from  a  dream, 
"forgive  me — but " 

"  In  the  anguish  occasioned  by  these  cruel  suspicions,  it  is  not  of  thy 
kandjiar  that  thou  must  take  counsel — but  of  thy  friend." 

"My  lord " 

'•  To  this  interview,  which  will  prove  the  innocence  or  the  treachery  ox. 
tiiv  beloved,  thou  will  do  well  to  go." 

"  Oh,  yes!"  said  the  half-caste,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  with  a  bitter- 
smile;  "I  shall  be  there." 

"But  thou  must  not  go  alone." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord?"  cried  the  half-caste.  **  Who  will  a<v 
company  me?" 

"I  will." 

"  You,  my  lord?" 

"  Yes — perhaps  to  save  thee  from  a  crime — for  I  know  how  blind  and 
■nnjust  is  the  first  movement  of  rage." 

"  But  that  first  movement  gives  us  revenge!"  cried  the  half-caste,  with 
a  cruel  smile. 

"  Faringhea,  this  day  is  all  my  own.  I  shall  not  leave  thee,"  said  the 
prince,  resolutely.  "  Either  thou  shalt  not  go  to  this  interview,  or  I  will 
accompany  thee." 

The  half  caste  appeared  conquered  by  this  generous  perseverance.  jHa 
{«U  at  the  feet  of  Djalma,  pressed  the  prince's  hand  respectfully  to  hi« 
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forehead  ^.n*.  to  his  lips,  and  said:  "  My  lord,  be  generous  to  th^  t>ad!  and 
forgive  me!" 

"  For  what  should  I  forgive  thee?" 

"  Before  I  spoke  to  you,  I  had  the  audacity  to  think  of  asking  for  what 
70U  have  just  freely  o'ffered.  Not  knowing  to  what  extent  my  fury  might 
carry  me,  I  had  thought  of  asking  you  this  favor,  which  you  would  not, 
perhaps,  grant  to  an  equal,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  shrunk  even 
from  the  avowal  of  the  treachery  I  have  cause  to  fear,  and  I  came  only 
to  tell  you  of  my  misery — because  to  you  alone,  in  all  the  world,  I  covkl 
tell  it." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  almost  candid  simplicity  with  which 
the  half-caste  pronounced  these  words,  and  the  soft  tones,  mingled  with 
tears,  which  had  succeeded  to  his  savage  fury. 

Deeply  affected,  Djalma  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  said:  "  Thou 
wast  entitled  to  ask  of  me  a  mark  of  friendship.  I  am  happy  in  having 
forestalled  thee.  Courage!  be  of  good  cheer  I  I  will  accompany  thee  to. 
this  interview,  and,  if  my  hopes  do  not  deceive  me,  thou  wilt  find  thou" 
hast  been  deluded  by  false  appearances." 

******* 

When  the  night  was  come,  the  half-caste  and  Djalma,  wrapped  in  their 
mantles,  got  into  a  hackney-coach.  Faringhea  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Sainte-Colombe. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

AN   EVENING  AT   THE   SAINTE-COLOMBE'S. 

Leaving  Djalma  and  Faringhea  in  the  coach,  on  their  way  to  the  ~ 
flainte-Colombe's,  a  few  words  are  indispensible  before  continuing  this 
scene. 

Nini-Moulin,  ignorant  of  the  real  object  of  the  steps  he  took  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Rodin,  had,  on  the  evening  before,  according  to  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  latter,  offered  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Sainte-Colombe, 
to  obtain  from  that  creature  (who  was  still  smgularly  rapacious)  the  use 
of  her  apartments  for  a  whole  day.  The  Sainte-Colombe,  having  accepted 
this  proposition,  too  advantageous  to  be  refused,  had  set  out  that  morn- 
ing with  her  servants,  to  whom  she  wished,  she  said,  in  return  for  their 
good  services,  to  give  a  day's  pleasure  in  the  country. 

Master  of  the  house,  Rodin,  in  a  blac'k  wig,  blue  spectacles,  and  s 
cloak,  and  with  his  mouth  and  chin  buried  in  a  worsted  comforter— in  a 
word,  perfectly  disguised— had  gone  that  morning  to  take  a  look  at  the 
apartments,  and  to  give  his  instructions  to  the  half-caste.  The  latter, 
in  two  hours  from  the  departure  of  the  Jesuit,  had,  thanks  to  his  address 
and  intelliRence,  completed  the  most  important  preparations,  and 
returned  In  haste  to  Djalma,  to  play  with  detestable  hypocrisy  the  scene 
at  which  we  have  just  been  present. 

During  the  ride  from  the  Rue  de  Clichy  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Far- 
inghea appeared  plunged  in  a  mournful  reverie.  Suddenly,  he  said  to 
Djalma  in  a  quick  tone;  "  My  lord,  if  1  am  betrayed,  I  wn«<have  venge- 
ance." 

"Contempt  lo  a  terrible  revenge,"  answered  Djalma. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  half-caste,  with  an  accent  of  repressed  rage. 
*'  It  is  not  enough.  The  nearer  the  momeat  approaches,  the  more  I  feel 
I  must  have  blood." 

"  Listen  to  me " 

"My  lord,  have  pity  on  me!  I  was  a  coward,  to  dldw  back  from  my 
revenge.    Let  me  leave  you,  my  lord!    I  will  go  alone  to  this  interview," 

So  saying,  Faringhea  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  would  spring  from 
tbe  caiTia«e. 

D^lma  held  him  by  the  arm,  and  said;  "  Remalal  I  will  not  leaTettaea^ 
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If  thon  fcfi  betrayed,  thou  shalt  not  shed  blood.    Contempt  will  avenge, 

And  fiiijadshlp  will  console  thee." 

'■  No,  no,  my  lord;  I  am  resolved.     When  I  have  killed— then  I  will 
kill  mj/.se(/,"  cried  the  half-caste,  with  savage  excitement.     "This  kand- 
-jtar  for  the  false  ones!"  added  he,  laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger.    "  The 
poison  in  the  hilt  for  «mel" 

'•  Faringhea " 

•' If  I  resist  you,  my  lord,  forgive  mel  My  destiny  must  be  accom- 
plished." 

Time  pressed,  and  Djalma,  despairing  to  calm  the  ferocious  rage  of 
the  hall-caste,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 

After  some  minutes'  silence,  he  said  to  Faringhea:  "I  will  not  leave 
thee  I  will  do  all  l  can  to  save  thee  from  a  crime.  If  I  do  not  succeed, 
the  blood  thou  sheddest  be  on  thy  own  head.  This  hand  shall  never 
again  be  locked  in  thine." 

These  words  appeared  to  make  a  deep-  impression  on  Faringhea.  He 
breathed  a  long  sigh,  and  bowing  his  head  upon  his  breast,  remained 
silent  and  full  of  thought.  Djalma  prepared  himself,  by  the  faint  light 
of  the  lamps  reflected  in  the  interior  of  the  coach,  to  throw  himself  sud- 
denly on  tlie  half-caste,  and  disarm  him.  But  the  latter,  who  saw  at  a 
glance  the  intention  of  the  prince,  drew  his  kandjiar  abruptly  from  his 
girdle,  and,  holding  it  still  in  its  sheath,  said  to  the  priTice  in  a  half-sol 
emn,  half-savage  tone:  "This  dagger,  in  a  strong  hand,  is  terrible;  and 
in  this  vial  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  poisons  of  our  country."  . 

He  touched  a  spring,  and  the  knob  at  the  top  of  the  hilt  rose  like  a  lid, 
discovering  the  neck  of  a  small  crystal  vial  concealed  in  this  murderous 
weapon. 

'■  Two  or  three  drops  of  this  poison  upon  the  lips,"  resumed  the  half 
caste,  "  and  death  comes  slowly  and  peacefully,  in  a  few  hours,  and  with- 
out pain.  Only,  for  the  first  symptom,  the  nails  turn  blue.  But  he 
who  emptied  this  vial  at  a  draught,  would  fall  dead  as  if  struck  by 
lightning." 

'"  Yes,"  replied  Djalma;  "  I  know  that  our  country  produces  such  mys- 
terious poisons.  But  why  lay  such  stress  on  the  murderous  properties  of 
this  weapon?" 

"To show  you,  my  lord,  that  this  kandjiar  would  ensure  the  success 
and  impunity  of  my  vengeance.  With  the  blade  I  could  destroy,  and 
by  the  poison  escape  from  human  justice.  Well,  my  lord!  this  kandjiar 
— take  it — I  give  it  up  to  you — I  renounce  my  vengeance — rather  than 
render  myself  unworthy  to  clasp  again  your  hand!" 

He  presented  the  dagger  to  the  prince,  who,  as  pleased  as  surprised  at 
,  this  unexpected  determination,  hastily  secured  the  terrible  weapon  be- 
neath his  own  girdle,  whilst  the  half-caste  continued,  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion- "  Keep  this  kaiidjiar,  my  lord — and  when  you  have  seen,  when  you 
have  heard,  all  that  we  go  to  hear  and  see — you  shall  either  give  me  the 
dagger  to  strike  a  wretch — or  the  poison,  to  die  without  striking.  You 
shall  command,  I  will  obey." 

Djalma  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  coach'  stopped  at  the  house  in- 
habited by  the  Sainte  Colombe.  The  prince  and  the  half-caste,  well 
enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  entered  a  dark  porch,  and  the  door  was  closed 
after  them. 

Faringhea  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  porter,  and  the  latter  gave 
him  a  key.  The  two  Indians  soon  arrived  at  the  Saint-Colombe  apart- 
ments, which  had  two  doors  opening  upon  the  landing-place,  besides  a 
private  entrance  from  the  courtyard. 

As  he  put  the  key  into  the  lock,  Faringhea  said  to  Djalma,  in  an  agitated 
voice:  "  Pity  my  weakness,  my  lord — but,  at  this  terrible  moment,  I 
tremble  and  hesitate.     It  were  perhaps  better  to  doubt— or  to  forget!" 

Tbea  as  the  prince  was  about  to  answer,  the  half-caste  exclaimeU: 
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"No!  we  mtist  hare  no  cowardice!"  and,  opening  the  door  preoipit&wiyj 
he  entered,  followed  by  Djalma. 

When  the  door  was  again  closed,  the  prince  and  the  half-caste  found 
themselves  iu  a  d^rk  and  narrow  passage.  "  Your  hand,  my  lord — let 
me  guide  you  -walk  lightly,"  said  Faringhea,  iu  a  low  whisper. 

He  extended  his  hand  to  the  prince,  who  took  hpld  of  it,  and  they  both 
advanced  silently  through  the  darkness.  After  leading  Djalma  some 
distance,  and  opening  and  closing  several  doors,  the  half-caste  stopped 
abruptly,  and  abandoning  the  hand  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  said  U 
the  prince:  "  My  lord,  the  decisive  moment  approaches;  let  us  wait  here 
for  a  few  seconds." 

A  profound  silence  followed  these  words  of  the' half-caste.  The  dark' 
ness  was  so  complete  that  Ujalma  could  distinguish  nothing.  In  about 
a  minute.,  he  heard  Faringhea  moving  away  from  him;  and  then  a  door 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  as  abruptly  closed  and  locked. 

This  circumstance  made  Djalma  somewhat  uneasy.  By  a  mechanical 
movement,  belaid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and  advanced  cautiously 
toward  the  side  where  he  supposed  the  door  to  be. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  half  caste  struck  upon  his  ear,  though  it 
■was  impossible  to  guess  whence  it  came.  "My  lord,"  it  said,  "you 
told  me  you|  were  my  friend.  I  act  as  a  friend.  If  I  have  emplo)'ed 
stratagem  to  bwng  you  hither,  it  is  because  the  blindness  of  your-  fatal 
passion  would  otberwi.>^e  have  prevented  your  accompanying  me.  The 
Piiiice.ss  de  8aintDizier  named  to  you  Agricola  Baudoin,  the  lover  of 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville.     Listen — look — judge!" 

The  voice  ceased.  It  appeared  to  have  issued  from  one  corner  of  the 
room.  D.ialma^  still  in  darkness,  perceived  too  late  into  what  a  snare 
he  had  fallen,  and  trembled  with  rage— almost  with  alarm. 

"  P'aringheal"  he  exclaimed;  "where  am  J?  where  art  thou?  Open 
the  door  on  thy  life!    I  would  leave  this  place  instantly." 

Extending  his  arms,  the  prince  advanced  hastily  several  steps,  but  he 
only  touched  a  tapestried  wall;  he  followed  it.  hopingr  to  find  the  door, 
and  he  at  length  found  it;  but  it  was  locked,  and  resisted  all  his  efforts. 
He  continued  his  researches,  and  came  to  a  fireplace  with  no  fire  in  it, 
and  to  a  second  door,  equally  fast.  In  a  few  moments,  he  had  thus 
made  the  circle  of  the  room,  and  found  himself  again  at  the  fireplace. 

The  anxiety  of  the  prince  increased  more  and  more.  He  called  Far- 
inghea, ill  a  voice  trembling  with  passion.  There  was  no  answer.  Pro- 
found silence  reigned  without,  and  completo  darkness  within. 

Soon  a  kind  of  perfumed  vapor,  of  an  indescribable  sweetness,  but 
very  subtlt;  and  i)enctniting,  sjiread  itself  insensibly  through  the  lltth) 
room  in  which  Djalma  was.  It  might  be  that  the  orifice  of  a  tube, 
passing  through  one  of  the  doors  of  the  room,  inti-oduced  this  balmy 
current. 

In  the  midst  of  angry  and  terrible  thoughts,  Djnlma  paid  no  attentior 
to  this  odor — but  soon  the  arteries  of  his  temples  began  to  beat  violently, 
a  burning  heat  seemed  to  circulate  rapidly  through  his  veins,  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  pl'.'asurfe,  his  rescntincnt  di«'d  gradually  away,  and  a  mild, 
ineffable  torpor  crept  over  liim,  without  his  being  fully  conscious  of  the 
moral  tranalcTmation  tiiat  was  taking  place. 

Ye*_  iy  a  last  efffU't  of  the  wavering  will,  Djalma  advanced  once  more 
to- try  and  open  one  of  the  doors;  he  found  it  indeed,  but  at  this  place 
♦he  vapor  was  so  strong  tiiat  its  action  redoubled,  and,  uiial)le  to  move 
k  Ktep  further,  Djalma  was  obliged  to  sui)port  himself  by  leuuiug  againat 
the  wall.* 

•  See  the  strange  eflects  of  wambay,  a  resinous  gum,  the  produce  of  a 
flhrub  of  tlie  Himalayas,  whose  vapor  has  exhilarating  properties  of 
exlraonluiaiy  energy;  much  more  powerful  than  opium,  etc.  They 
•ttribute  to  the  eSeut  of  thiu  guu,  the  kiud  of  huUuoiuatiou,  which 
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Then  a  stranpre  thing  happened.  A  faint  lifiht  spread  itself  Rradaally 
through  an  ad.ioining  apartment,  and  Djalma  now  perceived,  for  the 
first  time,  the  existence  of  a  little  round  window,  in  the  wall  of  the  room 
in  which  he  was. 

On  the  side  of  the  prince,  this  opening  was  protected  by  a  slight,  but 
strong  railing,  which  hardly  intercepted  the  view.  On  the  other  side,  a 
thick  piece  of  plate-glass  was  fixed  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  railing  in  question. 

The  room,  which  Djalma  saw  through  this  window,  and  through  which 
the  faint  light  was  now  gradually  spreading,  was  richly  furnished.  Be- 
tween two  windows,  hung  with  crimson  silk  curtains,  .'itood  a  kind  ol 
wardrobe,  with  a  looking-glass  front,  serving  for  a  pijxctw;  oppo.site  to 
the  fireplace,  in  which  glowed  the  burning  coal,  was  a  long  and  large 
divan,  furnished  with  its  cushions. 

In  about  another  second,  a  woman  entered  this  apartment.  Her  face 
and  figure  were  invisible,  being  ^Tapped  in  a  long,  hooded  mantle,  of  a 
peculiar  form,  and  a  dark  color. 

The  sight  of  this  mantle  made  Djalma  start.  To  the  pleasure  he  at 
first  felt,  succeeded  a  feverish  anxiety  like  the  growing  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cation. There  was  that  strange  buzzing  in  his  ears,  which  we  experience 
when  we  plunge  beneath  the  great  waters.  It  was  in  a  kind  of  delirium 
that  Djalma  looked  on  at  what  was  passing  in  the  next  room. 

The  woman,  who  had  just  appeared,  entered  with  caution,  almost  with 
fear.  Drawing  aside  one  of  the  window  curtaius,  she  glanced  through 
the  closed  blinds  into  the  street.  Then  she  returned  slowly  to  the  fire- 
place, where  she  stood  for  a  moment,  pensive,  still  carefully  enveloped 
in  her  mantle. 

Completely  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  vapor,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  presence  of  mind — forgetting  Faringhea,  and  all  the  circumstances 
that  had  accompanied  his  arrival  at  this  house — Djalma  concentrated  all 
the  powers  of  his  attention  on  the  spectacle  before  him,  at  which  ho 
seemed  to  be  present  as  in  a  dream. 

Suddenly,  Djalma  saw  the  woman  leave  the  fireplace,  and  advance 
toward  the  looking-glass.  Turning  her  face  toward  it,  she  allowed  the 
mantle  to  glide  down  to  her  feet. 

Djalma  was  thunderstruck.  He  saw  the  figure  of  Adrienne  de  Cardo- 
ville. 

Yes — Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  as  he  had  seen  her  the  night  before, 
caparisoned  as  during  her  interview  with  the  Princess  de  Saint- Dizier — 
the  light  green  dress,  the  rose-colored  ribbons,  and  the  white  bugle- 
ornaments.  A  network  of  white  beads  concealed  her  back  hair,  and 
harmonized  admirably  with  the  shining  gold  of  her  ringlets.  Finally,  as 
far  as  the  Indian  could  judge,  through  the  railing  and  the  thick  glass, 
and  in  the  faint  light,  it  was  the  figure  of  Adrienne,  with  her  marble 
shoulders  and  swan-like  neck,  so  proud  and  so  graceful. 

In  a  word,  he  could  not,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville. 

The  face  of  Djalma  was  bathed  in  a  burning  sweat,  his  dizzy  excite- 
ment increased,  and  with  bloodshot  eye,  and  heaving  bosom,  he  re- 
mained motionless,  gazing  almost  without  the  power  ol"  thought. 

The  young  girl,  with  her  back  still  turned  toward  Djalma,  arranged 
her  hair  with  graceful  coquetry,  took  off  the  network  which  formed  her 
head-dress,  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  began  to  unfasten  her 
gown;  then,  withdrawing  from  the  looking-glass,  she  disappeared  for  an 
instant  from  Djaima's  view. 

"She  is  expecting  Agricola  Baudoin,  her  lover,"  said  a  Voice,  which 

seized  on  those  unhappy  persons,  whom  the  Pi-ince  of  the  Assasxins  (th« 
old  man  of  the  mountain)  used  as  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance 
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seemed  to  proceed  from  the  wall  of  the  dark  room  in  which  Djalma  was. 

Notwithstanding  Ms  bewilderment,  tliese  terrible  words,  "She  is  ex- 
pecting Agricola  Baudoin,  her  lover,"  passed  like  a  stream  of  fire 
through  the  brain  and  heart  of  Djalma.  A  cloud  of  blood  came  over  his 
eyes,  he  uttered  a  hollow  groan,  which  the  thickness  of  the  glass  pre- 
vented from  being  heard  in  the  next  room,  and  broke  his  nails  in  at- 
tempting to  tear  down  the  iron  railing  before  the  window. 

Having  reached  this  paroxysm  of  delirious  rage,  Djalma  saw  the  un- 
certain light  grow  still  fainter,  as  if  it  had  been  discreetly  obscured,  and 
through  the  vapory  shadow  that  hung  before  him  he  perceived  the 
young  girl  returning,  clad  in  a  long  white  dressing-gown,  and  with  hef 
golden  curls  floating  over  her  naked  arms  and  shoulders. 

She  advanced  cautiously,  in  the  direction  of  a  door,  which  was  hid 
from  Djalma"s  view. 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  doors  of  the  apartment,  in  which  the  princ« 
was  concealed,  was  gently  opened  by  an  invisible  hand.  Djalma  per- 
ceived it  by  the  sound  of  the  lock,  and  by  the  current  of  fresk  air  which 
streamed  upon  his  face,  for  he  could  see  nothing. 

This  door,  left  open  for  Djalma,  like  that  in  the ;  next  room,  to  which 
the  young  girl  had  drawn  near,  led  to  a  sort  of  antechamber  communi- 
cating with  the  stairs,  which  some  one  now  rapidly  ascended,  and,  stop- 
ping short,  knocked  twice  at  the  outer  door. 

"That  is  Agricola  Baudoin.  Look  and  listen!"  said  the  same  voice 
that  the  prince  had  already  heard. 

Mad,  intoxicated,  but  with  the  fixed  idea  and  reckless  determination 
of  a  madman  or  a  drunkard,  Djalma  drew  the  dagger,  which  Faringhea 
had  left  in  his  possession,  and  stood  in  motionless  expectation. 

Hardly  were  tlie  two  knocks  heard,  when  the  young  girl,  quitting  tho- 
apartment,  from  which  streamed  a  faint  ray  of  light,  ran  to  the  door  of 
the  staircase — so  that  some  faint  glimmer  reached  the  place  where  Djalma 
stood  watching,  his  dagger  in  his  hand. 

He  saw  the  young  girl  pass  across  the  ante-chamber,  and  approach 
the  door  of  the  stairca.se,  where  she  said  in  a  whisper:  "  Who  is  there?" 

"  Jt  is  I — Agricola  Baudoin,"  answered  from  without  a  manly  voice. 

What  followed  was  rapid  as  lightning,  and  must  be  conceived  rather 
than  described. 

Hardly  had  the  young  girl  drawn  the  bolt  of  the  door,  hardly  had 
Agricola  Baudoui  stoppt;d  across  the  threshold,  when  Djalma,  with  the 
bound  of  a  tiger,  stabbed  as  it  were  at  owv,  so  rapid  were  the  strokes, 
both  the  young  girl,  who  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  and  Agricola,  who  sank, 
dangerously  wounded,  by  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

This  scene  of  murtler,  rapid  as  thought,  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
half-obscurity.  Suddenly,  the  faint  light  from  the  chamber  was  com- 
pletely cxtinguislicd,  and,  a  second  after,  Djalma  felt  his  arm  seized  in 
the  darkness  by  an  iron  grasp,  and  the  voice  of  Faringhea  whispered: 
"  You  are  avenged.     Come!  we  can  secure  our  retreat." 

Inert,  stupefied  at  what  he  had  done,  Djalma  offered  no  resistano*, 
and  let  himself  be  dragged  by  the  half-caste  into  the  inner  apartmeut, 
from  which  there  was  another  way  out„ 

******* 

When  Rodin  had  exclaimed,  in  his  admiration  of  tlie  genenitive  power 
«f  thought,  that  the  word  neckiacu:  had  been  the  germ  of  the  infernal 
project  he  then  contemplated— it  was,  that  chance  had  brouglit  to  his 
mind  the  rememi)ranee  of  the  too  famous  affair  of  the  duDnond  nerklwa 
in  which  a  woman,  tiianks  to  her  vague  rcsembiance  to  the  queen  Marie- 
Antoinette,  being  dressed  like  that  princess,  and  favored  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  half-liglit,  had  played  .so  skillfully  the  part  of  her  unfortunata 
sovereign,  as  to  make  the  Cardinal-Prince  tie  Rohan,  though  familiar 
with  tlic  court,  the  complete  dupe  of  the  illusion. 

iiaviut;  ouce  dcteriuiued  ou   hia  «xeurublo  design,  Kodio  had  Mivfe 
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Jacques  Dnmoulin  to  the  Saintc-Colombe,  without  telling  him  the  real  ob- 
ject of  his  mission,  to  ask  tliis  experieiaed  woiimn  to  procure  a  liue,  youug 
girl,  tall,  and  with  red  hair.  Once  found,  a  costume  exactly  resembling 
that  worn  by  Adrienne,  and  of  which  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  gave 
the  description  to  Rodin  (though  herself  ignorant  of  this  new  plot),  was 
to  complete  the  deception. 

The  rest  is  known,  or  may  be  guessed.  The  unfortunate  girl,  who 
acted  as  Adrienue's  double,  believed  she  was  only  aiding  in  a  jest.  As  for 
Apricola,  he  had  received  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  invited  to  a  raeetiti^, 
ihat  might  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Mademoiselle  da  Cardoville. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  NUPTIAL   COUCH. 

The  mild  light  of  a  circular  lamp  of  oriental  alabaster,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  three  silver  chains,  spreads  a  faint  luster  through  the 
bed- chamber  of  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 

The  large  ivory  bedstead,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  is  not  at  present 
occupied,  and  almost  disappears  beneath  snowy  curtains  of  lace  and 
muslin,  transparent  and  vapory  as  the  clouds. 

On  the  white  marble  chimnej^-piece,  from  beneath  which  the  fire  throws 
ruddy  beams  on  the  ermine  carpet,  is  the  usual  basket,  filled  with  a  bmh 
of  red  camelias,  in  the  midst  of  their  shining  green  leaves. 

A  pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  rising  from  a  warm  and  perfumed  bath  in 
the  next  room,  penetrates  every  corner  of  the  bed-chamber.  All  without 
is  calm  and  silent.    It  is  hardly  eleven  o'clock. 

The  ivory  door,  opposite  to  that  which  leads  to  the  bath-room,  opens 
slowly.    Djalma  appears. 

Two  hours  have  elapsed  since  he  committed  a  double  murder,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  killed  Adrienne  in  a  fit  of  jealous  fury. 

The  servants  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  accustomed  to  Djalma's 
daily  visits,  no  longer  announced  his  arrival,  and  admitted  him  without 
difiBcnlt)',  having  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary  from  their  mistress. 

He  had  never  before  entered  the  bed-chamber  of  the  young  girl;  but 
knowing  that  the  apartment  she  occupied  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
house,  he  had  easily  found  it. 

As  he  entered  that  virgin  sanctuary  his  countenance  was  pretty  calm, 
so  well  did  he  control  his  feelings;  only  a  slight  paleness  tarnished  the 
brilliant  amber  of  his  complexion.  He  wore  that  day  a  robe  of  purple 
cashmere,  striped  with  silver— a  color  which  did  not  show  the  stains  of 
blood  upon  it. 

Djalma  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  tore  off  his  white  turban,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  a  band  of  hot  iron  encircled  his  brow.  His  dark  hair 
streamed  around  his  handsome  face.  He  crossed  his  arms  uoon  his 
bosom,  and  looked  slowly  about  him.  Wh«n  his  eyes  rested  on  Adri- 
enne's  bed,  he  started  suddenly  and  his  cheek  grew  purple.  Then  be  drew 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  hung  down  his  head,  and  remained  standing 
for  some  moments  in  a  dream,  motionless  as  a  statue. 

After  a  mournful  silence  of  a  few  seconds'  duration,  Djalma  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  no  longer  ex- 
pressed'any  violent  passion.  On  his  features  was  no  longer  the  stamp  of 
nate,  or  despair,  or  the  ferocious  joy  of  vengeance  gratified.  It  was 
rather  the  expression  of  a  grief  at  once  simple  and  immense. 

For  several  minutes  he  was  almost  choked  with  sobs,  and  the  tears  ran 
•freely  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Dead!  dead"  he  murmured,  in  a  half  stifled  voice.  "  She,  who  this 
morning  slept  so  peacefully  in  this  chamber!  And  I  have  killed  her. 
Now  that  she  is  dead,  what  is  her  treachery  to  me?  I  should  not  have 
lulled  her  for  that.    She  had  betrayed  me;  she  loved  this  man,  whoca  I 
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slew;  she  loved  him.  Alas!  I  could  not  hope  to  gain  the  preference,** 
added  he,  with  a  touching  mixture  of  resignation  and  remorse;  "I,  poor, 
Tintaught  youth!  how  could  I  merit  her  love?  It  was  my  fault  that  she 
did  not  love  me;  but,  always  generous,  she  concealed  from  me  her  indif 
ference,  that  she  might  not  make  me  too  unhappy — and  for  that  I  killed 
her.  What  was  her  crime?  Did  she  not  meet  me  freely?  Did  she  not 
open  to  me  her  dwelling?  Did  she  not  allow  me  to  pass  whole  daj's  with 
her!  No  doubt,  she  tried  to  love  me,  and  could  not.  I  loved  her  with, 
all  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  but  my  love  was  not  such  as  she  required. 
For  that,  I  should  not  have  killed  her.  But  a  fatal  delusion  seized  me, 
and,  after  it  was  done,  I  woke  as  from  a  dream:  Alas,  it  was  not  a  dream, 
I  have  killed  her.  And  yet — until  this  evening — what  happiness  I. owed 
to  her — what  hope — what  joy!  She  made  my  heart  better,  nobler,  more 
generous.  All  came  from  her,"  added  the  Indian,  with  a  new  burst  of 
grief.  "  That  remained  with  me — no  one  could  take  from  me  that  pleas- 
ure of  the  past — that  ought  to  have  consoled  me.  But  why  think  of  it? 
I  struck  them  both — her  and  the  man — without  a  struggle.  It  was  a 
cowardly  murder^he  ferocity  of  the  tiger  that  tears  its  innocent  prey!" 

Djalma  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Then,  drying  his  tears,  he  re- 
sumed: "  I  know  well  that  I  mean  to  die  also.  But  my  death  will  not 
restore  her  to  life!" 

He  rose  from  the  ground,  and  drew  from  his  girdle  Faringhea's  bloody 
dagger;  then,  taking  the  little  vial  from  the  hilt,  he  threw  the  blood- 
stained blade  upon  the  ermine  carpet,  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  which 
was  thus  slightly  stained  with  red. 

■"Yes,"  resumed  Djalma,  holding  the  rial  with  a  convulsive  grasp; 
"  I  know  well  that  I  am  about  to  die.  It  is  right.  Blood  for  blood ;  my 
life  for  hers.  How  happens  it  that  my  steel  did  not  turn  aside?  How 
eould  I  kill  her? — but  it  is  done — and  my  heart  is  full  of  remorse,  and  sor- 
row, and  inexpressible  tenderness — and  I  have  come  here — to  die!" 

"  Here,  in  this  chamber,"  he  continued,  "the  heaven  of  my  burning 
•visions."  And  then  he  added,  with  a  heart-rending  accent,  as  he  again 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands:  "Dead!  dead!" 

"  Well!  I  too  shall  soon  be  dead,"  he  resumed,  in  a  firmer  voice. 
"  But,  no!  I  will  die  slowly,  gradually.  A  few  drops  of  the  poison  will 
suflBce,  and,  when  I  am  quite  certain  of  dying,  my  remorse  will  perhaps 
be  less  terrible.  Yesterday  she  pressed  my  band  when  we  parted.  Who 
could  have  foretold  me  this?" 

The  Indian  raised  the  vial  resolutely  to  his  lips.  He  drank  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquor  it  contained,  and  replaced  it  on  a  little  ivory  table  close  to 
Adrienne's  bed. 

"  This  liquor  is  sharp  and  hot,"  said  he.  "  Now  I  am  certain  to  die. 
Oh!  that  I  may  still  have  time  to  feast  on  the  sight  and  perfume  of  this 
chamber — to  lay  my  dying  head  on  the  couch  where  she  has  reposed." 

And  Djalma  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  leaned  against  it  his 
burning  brow. 

At  this  moment,  the  ivory  door,  which  communicated  with  the  bath- 
room, rolled  gently  on  its  hinges,  and  Adrienne  entered. 

The  young  girl  had  just  sent  away  her  women  who  had  assisted  to  ur 
€lree3  her. 

She  wore  a  long  muslin  night-gown  of  shining  whiteness.  Her  golden 
hair,  neatly  arranged  in  little  plaits,  formed  two  bands,  which  gave  to 
her  sweet  face  an  extremely  juvenile  air.  Her  snowy  complexion  waa 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-color,  from  the  warmth  of  the  perfumed  bath, 
into  which  she  plunged  for  a  few  seconds  every  evening.  When  she 
opened  the  ivory  di^or,  and  placed  her  little  naked  foot,  in  its  white 
satin  slipper,  upon  th<!  ermine  carpet,  Adrienne  was  dazzlingly  beautiful. 
Happinf-Hs  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  adorned  her  brow.  All  the  diflBcul- 
tlcs  relative  to  Uer  iinioa  with  Pjalm^  had  now  b^en  remove^.    In  iwo 
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flays,  she  would  be  his.  The  sight  of  the  nuptial  chamber  oppressed  hei 
wHh  a  vague  and  ineffable  languor. 

The  ivory  door  had  been  opened  so  gently,  the  first  steps  of  the  young 
girl  were  so  soft  upon  the  fur-carpet,  that  Djalina,  still  leaning  against 
the  bed,  had  heard  nothing. 

But  suddenly  a  cry  of  surprise  and  alarm  struck  upon  his  ear.  Hft 
turned  round  abruptly.     Adrienne  stood  before  him. 

With  an  impulse  of  modesty,  Adrienne  closed  her  night-dress  over  her 
bosom,  and  hastily  drew  back,  still  more  afflicted  than  angry  at  what  she 
considered  a  culpable  attempt  on  the  part  of  Djalma.  Cruelly  hurt  and 
offended,  she  was  about  to  reproach  him  with  his  conduct,  when  she 
perceived  the  dagger,  which  he  had  thrown  dowE  upon  the  ermine 
carpet. 

At  sight  of  this  weapon,  and  the  expression  of  fear  and  .stupor  which 
petrified  the  features  of  Djalma,  who  remained  kneeling  motionless, 
with  his  body  thrown  back,  his  hands  stretched  out,  his  eyes  fixed  and 
wildly  staring — Adrienne,  no  longer  dreading  an  amorous  surprise,  was 
seized  with  an  indescribable  terror,  and,  instead  of  flying  from  the 
prince,  advanced  several  steps  toward  him,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice, 
whilst  she  pointed  to  the  kandjiar :  "  My  friend,  why  are  you  here?  what 
ails  you?  why  this  dagger?" 

Djalma  made  no  answer.  At  first  the  presence  of  Adrienne  seemed  to 
him  a  vision,  which  he  attributed  to  the  excitement  of  his  brain,  already 
(it  might  be)  under  the  influ-euce  of  the  poison. 

But  when  the  mild  voice  of  the  young  girl  sounded  in  his  ears — when 
his  heart  bounded  vsith  the  species  of  electric  shock  which  he  always 
felt  when  he  met  the  gaze  of  that  woman  so  ardently  beloved — when  h© 
had  contemplated  for  an  instant  that  adorable  face,  so  fresh  and'fair,  In 
fcpite  of  its  expression  of  lively  uneasiness — Djalma  understood  that  he 
was  not  the  sport  of  a  dream,  but  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was 
really  before  his  eyes. 

Then,  as  he  began  fully  to  grasp  the  thought,  that  Adrienne  was  not  dead, 
though  he  could  not  at  all  explain  the  prodigy  of  her  resurrection,  the 
countenance  of  the  Indian  was  transfigured,  the  pale,  gold  of  his  com- 
plexion became  warm  and  red,  his  eyes  (tarnished  by  tears  of  I'emorse) 
ehone  with  new  radiance,  and  his  features,  so  lately  contracted  with  ter- 
ror and  despair,  expressed  all  the  phases  of  the  most  ecstatic  joy. 

Advancing,  still  on  his  knees,  toward  Adrienne,  he  lifted  up  to  her  his 
trembling  hands,  and,  too  deeply  affected  to  pronounce  a  word,  he  gazed 
on  her  with  so  much  amazement,  love,  adoration,  gratitude — that  the 
young  girl,  fascinated  by  those  inexplicable  looks,  remained  mute  also,, 
motionless  also,  and  felt,  by  the  precipitate  beating  of  her  heart,  and  by 
the  shudder  which  ran  through  her  frame,  that  there  was  here  some 
dreadful  mystery  to  be  unfolded. 

At  last  Djalma,  clasping  his  hands  together,  exclaimed,  with  an  fco- 
cent  impossible  to  describe:  "Thou  art  not  dead!" 

"  Dead!"  repeated  the  young  girl,  in  amazement, 

"  It  was  not  thou,  real  ly  nol  thou,  whom  1  killed?  God  is  kind  and 
Just!" 

And  as  he  prononnced  these  words  with  ^intense  joy,  the  unfortunats 
young  man  forgot  the  victim,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  error. 

More  and  more  alarmed,  and  again  glancing  at  the  dagger,  on  whicji 
ahe  now  perceived  marks  of  blood — a  terrible  evidence,  in  confirmation 
of  the  words  of  Djalma — Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed:  "  Thou 
hast  killed  some  one?  Djalma! — Oh,  God!  what  does  he  say?  It-is  dread- 
ful!" 

"  Thou  art  alive — I  see  thee — thou  art  there,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  rapture.  "Thou  art  there — beautiful!  pure!  for  it  wa« 
not  thou.  Oh,  no!  had  it  been  thou,  the  steel  would  have  turned  back 
upon  myeelf." 
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"  Thou  has  killed  some  one?"  cried  the  young  girl,  beside  herself  with 
this  unforeseen  revelation,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  horror.  "  Why 
whom  didst  thou  kill?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  A  woman  that  was  like  thee— a  man  that  I  thought 
thy  lover — it  was  an  illusion,  a  frightful  dream — thou  art  alive — thou  ait 
herel"    And  the  Indian  wept  for  joy, 

"  A  dream?  but  no,  it  is  not  a  dream.  There  is  blood  upon  that  dag- 
ger!" cried  the  young  girl,  as  she  pointed  wildly  to  the  kandjiar.  "  I  tell 
fiiee  there  is  blood  upon  it!" 

"  Yes.  I  threw  it  down  just  now,  when  I  took  the  poison  from  it. 
blinking  that  I  had  killed  thee." 

"The  poison!"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  and  her  teeth  chattered  convul- 
sively.    "  What  poison?" 

"  I  thought  1  had  killed  thee,  and  I  came  here  to  die." 

"To  die?  Oh,  my  God!  why?  wherefore?  who  is  to  die?"  cried  th« 
young  girl,  almost  in  delirium. 

"I,"  replied  Djalma,  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  "I  thought  I 
had  killed  thee,  and  I  took  poison." 

"  Thou!"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  becoming  pale  as  death.    "  Thou!" 

"Yes." 

*'0h!  it  is  not  true!"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  gesture  of  sublime 
negation. 

"Look!"  said  the  Indian.  Mechanically  he  turned  toward  the  bed — 
toward  the  Ifttle  ivory  table,  on  which  sparkled  the  crystal  vial. 

With  a  sudden  movement,  swifter  than  thought,  swifter  it  maybe  than 
the  will,  Adrienne  rushed  to  the  table,  seized  the  vial,  and  applied  it 
eagerly  to  her  lips. 

Djairila  had  hitherto  remained  on  his  knees;  but  he  now  uttered  a  ter- 
rible cry,  made  one  spring  to  the  side  of  the  young  girl,  and  dragged 
away  the  vial,  which  seemed  almost  glued  to  her  mouth. 

"  No  matter!  I  have  swallowed  as  much  as  thou,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
an  air  of  gloomy  triumph. 

For  an  instant  there  followed  an  awful  silence.  Adrienne  and  Djalma 
gazed  upon  each  other,  mute,  motionless,  horror-struck. 

The  young  girl  was  the  first  to  break  this  mournful  silence,  and  said  in 
a  tone  which  she  tried  to  make  calm  and  steady: 

"Well!  what  is  there  extraordinary  in  this?  Thou  hast  killed,  and 
death  must  expiate  thy  crime.  It  is  just.  I  will  not  survive  thee.  That 
also  is  natural  enouch.  Why  look  at  me  thus?  This  poison  has  a  shai'p 
taste — docs  it  act  quickly?    Tell  me,  my  Djalma!" 

The  prince  did  not  answer.  Shuddering  through  all  his  frame,  he 
looked  down  upon  his  liands.  Faringhea  had  told  the  truth;  a  slight 
▼iolet  tint  appeared  already  beneath  the  nails. 

Death  was  approaching,  slowly,  almost  insensibly — but  not  the  less 
aertain. 

Overwhelmed  with  despair  at  the  thought  that  Adrienne  too  was 
•bout  to  die,  Djalma  felt  his  courage  fail  him.  He  uttered  a  long  «roan, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  His  knees  shook  under  him,  and  ho  fell 
down  upon  the  bed  near  which  ho  Wiis  standing. 

"  Already?"  cried  the  young  girl,  in  horror,  as  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  at  Djahna'a  feetj  "  Death  already?  Dost  thou  hide  thy  £ac« 
from  me?" 

In  her  fright  she  pulled  his  hands  from  before  his  face.  That  face  was 
bathed  in  tears. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  murmured  he,  through  his  soba.  "  The  poison  is 
slow." 

•*  Really!"  cried  Adrienne,  with  ineffable  joy.    Then  kissing  the  hands 
of  Djalma,  she  added,  tenderly  "  If  the  poison  is  slow,  why  dost  thorn 
IP^p?" 
.   ** >»  thMl  for  th««r'  said  the  ludiAQ,  ifi  a  benrt-rending  too*. ; 
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"  Think  not  of  me,"  replied  Adrienne,  resolutely.  "  Thou  hast  killed, 
and  toe  must  expiate  the  crime.  I  know  not  what  has  taken  place;  but 
I  swear  by  our  love  that  thou  didst  not  do  evil  for  evil's  sake.  There  is 
some  horrible  mysterj'  in  all  this." 

"  On  a  pretense,  which  I  felt  bound  to  believe,"  replied  Djalma,  speak- 
ing quickly,  and  panting  for  breath,  "  Faringhea  led  me  to  a  certain 
house.  Once  there,  he  told  me,  that  thou  hadst  betrayed  me.  I  did  not 
believe  him,  but  I  know  not  what  strange  dizziness  seized  upon  me — end 
then,  through  a  half-obscurity,  1  saw  thee " 

"Me!" 

"  No — not  thee — but  a  woman  resembling  thee,  dressed  like  thee,  so 
that  I  believed  the  illusion — and  then  there  came  a  man — and  thou  didst 
fly  to  meet  him — and  I — mad  with  rage — stabbed  her,  stabbed  him,  saw 
them  fall — and  so  came  here  to  die.  And  now  I  find  thee,  and  it  is  only 
to  cause  thy  death.  Oh,  misery!  misery!  that  thou  shouldst  die  through 
me!" 

And  Djalma,  this  man  of  formidable  energy,  began  aeain  to  weep  with 
the  weakness  of  a  child. 

At  sight  of  this  deep,  touching,  passionate  despair,  Adrienne,  with 
that  admirable  courage  which  women  alone  possess  in  love,  thought  only 
of  consoling  Djalma.  By  an  effort  of  supei'human  passion,  as  the  prince 
revealed  to  her  this  infernal  plot,  the  coiintenance  of  the  young  girl  be- 
came so  splendid  with  an  expression  of  love  and  happiness,  that  the 
Indian  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  fearing  for  an  instant  that  he  must 
have  lost  his  reason. 

"  No  more  tears,  my  adored!"  cried  the  young  girl,  exultingly,  "  No 
more  tears — but  only  smiles  of  joy  and  love!  Our  cruel  enemies  shall 
not  triumph!" 

"  What  dost  thou  say?" 

*'  They  wished  to  make  us  miserable.  We  pity  them.  Our  felicity 
shall  be  the  envy  of  the  world!" 

"  Adrienne — ijethink  thee " 

"Oh!  I  have  all  my  senses  about  me.  Li.sten  to  me,  my  adored!  I 
now  understand  it  all.  Falling  into  a  snare,  which  these  wretches  spread 
for  thee,  thou  hast  committed  murder.  Now,  in  this  country,  murder 
leada  to  infamy,  or  the  scaffold — and  to-morrow — to-night,  perhaps — 
thou  wouldst  be  thrown  into  prison.  But  our  enemies  have  said:  '  A 
man  like  Prince  Djalma  does  not  wait  for  infamj- — he  kills  himself,  A 
woman  like  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  does  not  survive  the  disgrace  or 
death  of  her  lover— she  prefers  to  die.  Therefore,  a  frightful  death  awaits 
them  both!'  said  the  black-robed  men;  'and  that  immense  inheritance, 
which  we  covet ' '* 

"  And  for  thee — so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  innocent— death  is  frightful, 
and  these  monsters  triumph!"  cried  Djalma.  "  They  have  spoken  the 
truth!" 

**They  have  lied!"  answered  Adrienne.  "Our  death  shall  be  celes- 
tial.   This  poison  is  slow — and  I  adore  thee,  my  Djalma!" 

She  spoke  these  words  in  a  low  voice,  trembling  with  passionate  love, 
and,  leaning  upon  Djalma's  knees,  approached  so  near,  that  he  felt  her 
warm  breath  upon  his  cheek. 

As  he  felt  that  breath,  and  saw  the  humid  flame  that  darted  from  the 
large,  swimming  eyes  of  Adrienne,  whose  half-open  lips  were  becoming 
of  a  still  deeper  and  brighter  hue,  the  Indian  startdd — his  young  bloocl 
boiled  in  his  veins — he  forgot  everything — his  despair,  and  the  approach 
of  death,  which  as  yet  (as  with  Adrienne)  only  showed  itself  in  a  kind  of 
feverish  ardor.  His  face,  like  that  of  the  young  girl,  became  once  more 
eplendidly  beautiful. 

"Oh,  my  lover!  my  husband!  how  beautiful  thou  art!"  said  Adrienne, 
with  idolatry.  "Those  eyes — that  brow — those  lips — how  I  love  them! 
Bow  many  times  has  the  remembrance  of  thy  grace  and  beauty,  coupl«4 
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vrita  thy  love,  nnsettled  my  reason,  and  shaken  my  resolves — even  tc 
this  moment^  ■\vheu  I  am  wholly  thine!  Yes,  Heaven  wills  that  we  should 
be  united.  Only  this  morning  I  eave  to  the  apostolic  man,  that  was  to 
bless  our  union  in  thy  name  and  mine,  a  royal  gift — a  gift  that  will 
bring  joy  and  peace  to  the  heart  of  many  an  unfortunate  creature. 
Then  what  have  we  to  regret,  my  beloved?  Our  immortal  souls  will 
ass  away  in  a  kiss,  and  ascend,  full  of  love,  to  that  God  who  is  all 

■'  Adrienne!" 
"Djalma!" 

The  light,  transparent  curtains  fell  like  a  cloud  over  that  nuptial  and 
funeral  couch.  Yes,  funeral;  for,  two  hours  after,  Adrienne  and  Djalm» 
breathed  their  last  sigh  in  a  voluptuous  agony. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

A  RENCOUNTER. 

Adrienne  and  Djalma  died  on  the  30th  of  May. 

The  following  scene  took  place  on  the  31st,  the  eve  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  last  convocation  of  the  heirs  of  Marius  de  Rennepont. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  remember  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
in  the  house  of  retreat  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard — a  gloomy  and  retired 
apartment,  opening  on  a  dreary  little  garden,  planted  with  yew-trees, 
and  surrounded  by  high  walls.  To  reach  this  chamber,  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  two  vast  rooms,  the  doors  of  which,  once  shut,  intercepted  all 
noise  and  communication  from  without. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  go  on  with  our  narrative. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  days.  Father  d'Aigrigny  occupieii  this  apart- 
ment. He  had  not  chosen  it,  but  had  been  induced  to  accept  it,  under 
the  perfectly  plausible  pretexts  given  him  at  the  instigation  of  Rodin. 

It  was  about  noon.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  by  the  window  opening 
on  the  little  garden.  Father  d'Aigrigny  held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper,  in 
vhich  he  read  as  follows,  under  the  head  of  "Paris:" 

'•  Ekiieti  o'clock  at  night.— k  most  horrible  and  tragical  event  has  just 
excited  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
A  double  murder  has  been  committed,  on  the  persons  of  a  young  man 
and  woman.  The  girl  was  killed  on  the  spot,  by  the  stroke  of  a  dagger; 
hopes  are  entertained  of  saving  the  life  of  the  young  man.  The  crime  is 
attributed  to  jealou.sy.  The  officers  of  justice  are  investigating  the  mat- 
ter.   We  shall  give  the  details  to-morrow." 

When  he  had  read  these  lines,  Father  d'Aigrigny  threw  down  the 
yaper,  and  remained  in  deep  thought. 

"  It  is  incredible,"  said  he,  with  bitter  envy,  in  allusion  to  Rodin. 
•"  He  has  attained  his  end.  Ilardly  one  of  his  anticipations  has  been 
defeated.  This  family  is  annihilated,  by  the  mere  play  of  the  passions, 
good  and  evil,  that  he  has  known  liow  to  set  in  motion.  He  said  it 
would  be  so.  Oh!  I  confess,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  a  jealous 
and  hateful  smile,  "that  Rodin  is  a  man  of  rare  dissimulation,  patience, 
energy,  obstinaciy,  and  intelligence.  Who  would  have  told  me  a  few 
months  ago,  when  ho  wrote  under  my  orders,  a  di.sereet  and  humble 
80ciu.%  that  he  had  already  conceived  the  most  audacious  ambition,  and 
dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  Holy  See  itself?  that,  thanks  to  intrigues 
and  corruption,  pursued  with  wondrous  iibility,  lhe.se  views  were  not 
so  unreasonable?  Nay,  that  this  infiTiiiil  ambition  wuuld  soon  be 
realized,  were;  it  not  that  the  secret  proicciliiig.H  of  this  dangerous  man 
have  long  been  so  secretly  watched?  Ali!"  resinned  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
with  a  smllo  of  irony  and  'I'iumph,  "  -jow  -vish  to  be  a  second  Sixtus  V.t 
^Lnd,  not  content  wtth  this  audacious  pretention,  you  mean,  if  succes*> 
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ful,  to  absorb  onr  Company  in  the  papacy,  even  as  the  Sultan  has 
absorbeil  the  Janissaries.  Ah!  you  would  make  us  your  stepping-stono 
to  power!  And  you  have  tliought  to  humiliate  and  crush  nm  with  your 
insolent  disdain!  Hut  patience,  patience:  the  day  of  retribution  ap- 
proaches. I  alone  am  the  depositary  of  our  General's  will.  Father 
Caboccini  himself  does  not  know  it.  The  fate  of  Rodin  is  in  my  hands. 
Oh!  it  will  not  be  what  he  expects.  In  this  Rcnncpont  affair  (which,  I 
must  needs  confess,  he  has  managed  admirably),  lie  tliinks  to  outwit  ue 
all,  and  to  work  only  for  himself.     But  to-morrow " 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  sudd(!nly  disturbed  in  these  agreeable  reflec- 
tions. He  heard  the  door  of  the  next  room  open,  and,  as  he  turned 
round  to  see  who  was  coming,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  h« 
was  turned  upon  its  hinges. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  started  with  surprise,  and  became  almost  purple. 
Marshal  Simon  stood  before  him. 

And  behind  the  nyirshal  in  the  shadow  of  the  door.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
perceived  the  cadaverous  face  of  Rodin.  The  latter  cast  on  him  one 
glance  of  diabolical  ,ioy,  and  instantly  disappea.red.  The  door  wan 
again  closed,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Marshal  Simon  were  left  alone 
together. 

The  father  of  Ro.se  and  Blanche  was  hardly  recognizable.  His  gray 
hair  had  become  completely  white.  His  pale,  thin  face  had  not  been 
shaved  for  some  days.  His  hollow  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  restless,  and 
had  in  them  something  wiltl  and  haggard.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak,  and  his  black  cravat  was  tied  loosely  about  his  neck. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  apartment,  Rodin  had  (as  if  by  inadvertence) 
double-locked  the  door  on  the  outside. 

When  he  was  alone  witli  the  Jesuit,  the  marshal  threw  back  his  cloak 
from  his  shoulders,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  could  see  two  naked  swords, 
stuck  through  a  silk  handkerchief  which  served  him  as  a  belt. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  understood  it  all.  He  remembered  how,  a  few  days 
before,  Rodin  had  obstinately  pressed  him,  to  say  what  he  would  do  if 
the  marshal  were  to  strike  him  in  the  face.  There  could  now  be  no  doubt, 
that  he,  who  thought  to  have  lield  the  fate  of  Rodin  in  his  hands,  had  been 
brought  by  the  latter  into  a  fearful  peril;  for  he  knew  that,  the  two  outer 
rooms  being  closed,  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  himself  heard, 
and  that  the  high  walls  of  the  garden  only  bordered  upon  some  waste 
land.  ; 

The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  hira,  and  which  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  probability,  was  that  Rodin,  either  by  his  agents  at  Rome,  or 
by  his  own  incredible  penetration,  had  learned  that  his  fate  depended  on 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  hoped  therefore  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  delivering 
him  over  to  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the  father  of  Rose  and 
Blanche. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  the  marshal  unwound  the  handkerchief 
ftom  his  waist,  laid  the  two  swords  upon  the  table,  and,  crossing  his 
arms  upon  his  breast,  advanced  slowly  toward  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

Thus  these  two  men,  who  through  life  had  pursued  each  other  witb 
implacable  hatred,  at  length  met  face  to  face — they,  who  had  fought  in 
hostile  armies,  and  measured  swords  in  single  combat,  and  one  of  whom 
BOW  came  to  seek  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  children. 

As  the  marshai  approached,  Father  d'Aigrigny  rose  from  his  seat. 
He  wore  that  day  a  black  cassock,  which  rendered  still  more  visible 
the  pale  hue,  which  had  now  succeeded  to  the  sudden  redness  of  hi« 
cheek. 

For  some  seconds  the  two  men  stood  face  to  face,  without  speaking. 
The  marshal  was  terrific  in  his  paternal  despair.  His  calmness,  inex- 
orable as  fate,  was  more  impressive  than  the  most  furious  bursts  of  anger. 

"  My  children  are  dead,"  said  he  ^t  last,  in  a  slow  and  hoUow  tQio^ 
'**  ijftve  come  to  kill  yo".''  ,. 
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"  Sir,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  listen  to  me.    Do  not  believe " 

"  I  must  kill  you,"  resumed  the  marshal,  interrupting  the  Jesuit;  "  your 
bate  followed  my  wife  into  exile,  where  she  perished.  You  and  your 
accomplices  sent  my  children  to  certain  death.  For  twenty  years  you 
bave  been  my  evil  demon.    I  must  have  your  life,  and  I  will  hare  it." 

"My  life  belongs  first  to  God,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  piously, 
"  andthen  to  who  likes  to  take  it." 

"  We  will  fight  to  the  death  in  this  chamber,"  said  the  marshal:  "  and, 
6&  I  have  to  avenge  my  wife  and  children,  I  am  tranquil  as  to  the  result." 

"Sir,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  coldly,  "you  forget  that  my  pro- 
fession forbids  me  to  fight.  Once  before  I  accepted  your  challenge — but 
my  position  is  cSanged  since  then." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  marshal,  with  a  bitter  smile;  "  you  refuse  to  fight  be- 
cause you  are  a  priest?" 

"  Yes,  sir — because  I  am  a  priest." 

"  So  that,  because  he  is  a  priest,  a  wretch  like  you  may  commit  any 
crime,  any  baseness,  under  shelter  of  his  black  gown?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  your  accusations.  In  any  case,  tha 
law  is  open,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  biting  his  pale  lips,  for  he  felt 
deeply  the  insult  offered  by  the  marshal;  "  if  you  have  anything  to  com- 
plain of,  appeal  to  that  law,  before  which  all  are  equal." 

Marshal  Simon  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  angry  disdain.  "Tour 
crimes  escape  the  law — and,  could  it  even  reach  you,  that  would  not  sat- 
isfy my  vengeance,  after  all  the  evil  you  have  done  me,  after  all  you  have 
taken  "from  me,"  said  the  marshal;  and,  at  the  memory  of  his  children, 
his  voice  slightly  trembled;  but  he  soon  resumed  with  terrible  calmness: 
"  You  must  feel  that  I  now  only  live  for  vengeance.  And  I  must  have 
such  revenge  as  is  worth  the  seeking — I  must  have  your  coward's  heart 
palpitating  at  the  point  of  my  sword.  Our  last  duel  was  play;  this  will 
be  earnest — oh!  you  shall  see." 

The  marshal  walked  up  to  the  table  where  he  had  laid  the  two  swords. 
Father  d'Aigrigny  needed  all  his  resolution  to  restrain  himself.  The 
implacable  liate  which  he  had  alwaj's  felt  for  Ma»shal  Simon,  added  to 
these  insults,  filled  him  with  savage  ardor.  Yet  he  answered  in  a  tone 
that  was  still  calm:  "  For  the  last  time,  sir,  I  repeat  to  you,  that  my  pro- 
fession forbids  me  to  fight." 

"Then  you  refuse?"  said  the  marshal,  turning  abruptly  toward  him. 

"I  refuse." 

"  Positively?" 

"  Positively.    Nothing  on  earth  should  torce  me  to  it." 

"  Nothing?" 

"  No,  sir;  nothing." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  marshal;  and  his  hand  fell  with  its  full  force 
an  the  cheek  of  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  Jesuit  uttered  a  cry  of  fury;  all  his  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  so 
roughly  handled;  the  courage  of  the  man  (for  he  was  brave),  the  old 
military  ardor,  carried  him  away;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and,  with  teeth 
firmly  set,  and  clinched  fists,  he  advanced  toward  the  marshal,  exclaim- 
ing: "  Tiie  swords!  the  swords!" 

But  suddenly,  remembering  the  appearance  of  Rodin,  and  the  interest 
which  the  latter  had  in  bringing  about  this  rencounter,  he  determined  to 
avoid  the  diabolical  snare  laid  by  his  former  sot-jiw,  and  so  gathered 
suflBcient  resolution  to  restrain  his  terrible  resentment. 

To  his  passing  fury  succeeded  a  calm,  full  of  contrition:  and,  wishing 
to  play  his  part  to  the  end,  he  knelt  down,  and,  bowing  his  head,  and 
beating  his  bosom,  repeated:  "  Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  yielding  to  a 
moment  of  rage!  and,  above  all,  forgive  him  who  has  injured  mel" 

In  spite  of  his  apparent  resignation,  the  voice  of  the  Jesuit  wa.s  greatly 
agitated.  lie  seemed  to  feel  a  hot  iron  upon  his  chaek,  for  never  befor« 
iu  bis  life,  whether  as  a  soldier  or  a  ori'  s',  had  ij«  suffered  such  an  liuulU 
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He  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees,  partly  from  religious  mummery, 
and  partly  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  marshal,  fearing  that,  were  he  to  meet 
his  eye,  he  should  not  be  able  to  answer  for  himself,  biU  give  way  to  hia 
impetuous  feelings.  .  ■     ,  • 

On  seeing  the  Jesuit  kneel  down,  and  on  hearing  his  hypocritical  invo- 
cation, the  marshal,  whose  sword  was  in  his  hand,  shook  with  indig- 
nation. 

"Stand  up,  scoundrel!"  he  said.  "Stand  up,  wretch!"  And  ho 
■purned  the  Jesuit  with  his  boot. 

At  this  new  in.sult.  Father  d'Aigrigny  leaped  up  as  if  he  had  been 
moved  by  steel  springs.  It  was  too  much;  he  could  bear  no  more. 
Blinded  with  rage,  he  ru.shed  to  the  table,  seized  the  other  sword,  and 
exclaimed,  grinding  his  teeth  together:  "  Ah!  you  will  have  blood.  ^\  ell, 
then!  it  shall  be  yours— if  pos.sible!" 

And  the  Jesuit,  still  in  all  the  vigor  of  manhood,  his  face  purple,  his 
large  gray  eyes  sparkling  with  hate,  stood  upon  his  guard  with  the  ease 
and  skill  of  a  finished  swordsman. 

"  At  last!"  cried  the  marshal,  as  their  blades  were  about  to  cross. 

But  once  more  reflection  came  to  damp  the  tire  of  the  Jesuit.  Ha 
thought  how  this  hazardous  duel  would  gratify  the  wishes  of  Rodin, 
whose  fate  was  in  his  hands,  and  whom  he  hated  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  marshal.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fury  which  possessed  him, 
in  spite  of  his  secret  hope  to  conquer  in  this  combat,  so  strong  and 
healthy  did  he  feel  himself,  and  so  fatal  had  been  the  effects  of  grief  on 
the  constitution  of  Marshal  Simon,  he  succeeded  in  mastering  his  rage, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  the  marshal,  dropped  the  point  of  his  sword, 
exclaiming:  "I  am  a  minister  of  the  Lord,  and  must  not  shed  blood. 
Forgive  me.  Heaven!  and  oh!  forgive  ray  brother  also." 

Then,  placing  the  blade  beneath  his  heel,  he  drew  the  hilt  suddenly 
toward  him,  and  broke  the  weapon  into  two  pieces. 

The  duel  was  no  longer  possible.  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  put  it  out  of 
his  own  power  to  yield  to  a  new  burst  of  violence,  of  which  he  saw  the 
imminent  danger. 

Marshal  Simon  remained  for  an  instant  mute  and  motionless  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  for  he  also  saw  that  the  duel  was  now  impossible. 
But  suddenly,  imitating  the  Jesuit,  the  marshal  placed  his  blade  also 
<ander  his  heel,  broke  it  in  half,  and  picking  up  the  pointed  end,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  tore  off  his  black  silk  cravat,  rolled  it  round 
the  broken  part  no  as  to  form  a  handle,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny: 
"  Then  we  will  fight  with  daggers."  . 

Struck  with  this  mixture  of  coolness  and  ferocity,  the  Jesuit  exclaimed: 
"  Is  it  then  a  demon  of  hell?" 

"No;  it  is  a  father  whose  children  have  been  murdered,"  said  the 
marshal,  in  a  hollow  voice,  whilst  he  fitted  the  handle  to  his  hand,  and  a 
tear  stood  in  the  eyes,  that  instantly  after  became  fierce  and  ardent. 

The  Jesuit  saw"  that  tear.  There  was  in  this  mixture  of  vindictive 
Tage  and  paternal  grief  something  so  terrible,  and  yet  so  sacred,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  Father  d'Aigrigny  felt  /car— cowardly,  ignobl» 
fear— fear  for  his  own  safety.  Whilst  a  combat  with  swords  was  in 
question,  in  which  skill,  agility,  and  experience  are  such  powerful  aux- 
iliaries to  courage,  his  only  difficulty  had  been  to  repress  the  ardor  of 
his  hate— but  when  he  thought  of  the  combat  proposed,  body  to  body, 
face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  he  trembled,  grew  pale,  and  exclaimed:  "  A 
butchery  with  knives? — never!" 

The  countenance  and  the  accent  of  the  Jesuit  betrayed  his  alarm,  so 
that  the  marshal  himself  was  struck  with  it,  and,  fearing  to  lose  his 
revenge,  he  cried:  "After  all,  then,  he  is  a  coward!  The  wretch  had 
only  the  courage  or  the  vanity  of  a  ftnicer.  This  pitiful  renegade— this 
traitor  to  his  countrv— whom  I  have  cuffed,  kicked- yes,  kirkcd,  most 
■oble  marquis!— shame  of  your  ancient  house — disgrace  to  the  rank  of 
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gentleman,  old  or  new — ah!  it  is  not  liypocrisy,  it  is  not  calculation,  as  1 
at  first  thxjught — it  is  fear  !  You  need  the  noise  of  war,  and  the  eyes  of 
spectators,  to  giv^e  you  courage " 

"Sir— have  a  care!"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  stammering  through  his 
elinched  teeth,  for  rage  and  hate  now  made  him  forget  his  fears. 

"  Must  I  then  spit  on  you  to  malie  the  little  blood  you  have  left  rise  t® 
four  face?"  cried  the  exasperated  marshal. 

"  Oh!  it  is  too  much!  too  much!"  said  the  Jesuit,  seizing  the  pointed 
piece  of  the  blade  that  Iqy  at  his  feet. 

"'It  is  not  enough,"  said  the  marshal,  panting  for  breath.  "There, 
Judas!"  and  he  spat  in  his  face. 

"  If  you  will  not  fight  now,"  added  the  marshal,  "  I  will  beat  youlike 
a  dog,  base  child-murderer!" 

On  receiving  the  last  outrage  which  can  be  offered  to  an  already 
Insulted  man,  Father  d'Aigrigny  lost  all  his  presence  of  mind,  forgot  his 
interests,  his  resolutions,  his  fears,  forgot  even  Rodin — felt  only  the 
frenzied  ardor  of  revenge — and,  recovering  his  courage,  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  close  struggle,  in  which  his  superior  strength  promised 
success  over  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the  marshal — for,  in  this  kind  of 
brutal  and  savage  combat,  physical  strength  offers  an  immense  advan- 
age. 

In  an  instant  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  I'olled  his  handkerchief  round  the 
broken  blade  and  rushed  upon  Marshal  Simon,  who  received  the  shock 
with  intrepidity. 

For  the  short  time  that  this  unequal  struggle  lasted — unequal,  for  the 
marshal  had  since  some  days  been  a  prey  to  a  devouring  fever,  which 
had  undermined  his  strength— the  two  combatants,  mute  in  their  fury,  ~ 
uttered  not  a  vord  or  a  cry.  Had  any  one  been  present  at  this  horrible 
scene  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  tell  how  they  dealt  their 
blows.  He  would  have  seen  two  heads — friglitfnl,  livid,  convulsed — 
rising,  falling,  now  here,  now  there— arms,  now  stiff  as  bars  of  iron,  and 
now  twisting  like  serpents — and,  in  the  midst  of  the  undulations  of  the 
blue  coat  of  the  marshal,  and  the  black  cassock  of  the  Jesuit,  from  time 
to  time  the  sudden  gleam  of  the  steel.  He  would  have  heard  only  a  dull 
stamping,  and  now  and  ihen  a  deep  breath. 

In  about  two  minutes  at  most,  the  two  adversaries  fell,  and  rolled  one 
over  the  other. 

One  of  them — it  was  Father  d'Aigrigny — contrived  to  disengage  him- 
self with  a  violent  effort  and  to  rise  upon  his  knees.  His  arms  fell  power- 
less by  his  side,  and  ihen  the  dying  voice  of  the  marshal  murmured:  "  My 
children!  Dagobert!" 

"I  have  killed  him,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  weak  voice;  "  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  wounded— to  death." 

Leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  ground,  the  Jesuit  pressed  the  other  to 
his  bosom.  His  black  cassock  was  pierced  through  and  through,  but 
the  blades,  which  had  served  for  the  combat,  being  triangular  and  very 
sharp,  the  blood,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  wounds,  was  flowing  in- 
ward. ' 

"Oh!  I  die — I  choke,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  whose  features  were 
already  changing  with  the  approach  of  death. 

At  this  moment,  the  key  turned  twice  in  the  door,  Rodin  appeared  on 
tlie  threshold,  and  thrusting  in  his  head,  he  said  in  a  humble  and  discreet 
voice:  "  May  I  come  in?" 

At  this  dreadful  irony,  Father  d'Aigrigny  strove  to  rise,  and  rush  upon 
Rodin;  but  he  fell  back  exhausted;  tlie  blood  was  choking  him. 

"  Monster  of  hell!"  he  nuittered,  casting  on  Rodin  a  terrible  glance  of 
rage  and  agony.     "  Thou  art  ttie  cause  of  my  death." 

"  I  always  told  you,  my  dear  fathtfr,  that  your  old  mllltanr'  habits  would 
be  fatal  to  you,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  frifflitful  smile.  "  Only  a  few 
d»j'8  ago,  J  gave  you  warning,  and  advised  you  to  tuUc  a  blow  patiently 
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from  tills  old  swordsman— who  seems  to  have  done  with  that  work  for- 
ev^r  which  is  well-for  the  Scripture  says.  '  He  that  takes  the  sword  Ml 
v^hb,  the  .'<ieonV  And  then  this  Marshal  Simon  might  have  had  some 
Si  on  his  daughter's  inheritance.  And,  i.etween  onrselves,  my  dear 
father  what  was  I  to  do?  It  was  neces.'^ary  to  sacrifice  you  for  the  common 
interest;  the  rather,  that  I  well  knew  what  you  had  in  store  for  me  to- 
morrow. But  I  am  not  so  easily  cautiht." 
"  Before  I  die,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  failing  voice,     I  will  un- 

"^NoTou  will  not,"  said  Rodin,  shaking  his  head  with  a  knowing  air; 
•'I  alone  if  von  please,  will  receive  your  last  confession." 

"Oh'  it  is" horrible,"  murmured  Father  d'Aigrigny,  whose  eyes  v?er8 
closing  "May  God  have  inercy  on  me,  if  it  is  not  too  late!  Alas!  at 
this  awful  moment  I  feel  that  I  have  been  a  great  sinner — -  . 

"  And    above  all,   a  great  simpleton,"    said    Rodm,   shrugging  his 
ehoulders,  and  watching  with  cold  disdain  the  agony  of  his  accompli<;e. 
father  d'AisTigny  had  now  but  a  few  minutes  more  to  live.     Koclin  per- 
ceived it,  and  Ikid:  "  It  is  time  to  call  for  help."    And  the  Jesuit  ran, 
with  an  air  of  alarm  and  consternation,  into  the  courtyard  of  tlie  house. 

Others  came  at  liis  cries;  but.  as  he  had  promis.'d,  Rodin  only  quitted 
Father  d'Aigrigny  when  the  latter  had  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

*  "*  *  *  *  *  *         . 

That  evening,  alone  in  his  chamber,  by  the  light  of  a  little  lamp,  Rodin 
sat  plunged  in'a  sort  of  ecstatic  contemplation,  before  the  print  repre- 
senting Sixtus  V. 

The  great  clock  of  the  house  struck  twelve.  . 

At  the  last  stroke,  Rodin  drew  himself  up  in  all  the  savage  majesty  of 
his  infernal  triumph,  and  exclaimed:  "  We  are  at  the  1st  of  June.  Ihere 
are  no  more  Rennepontsl  Methinks  I  hear  the  hour  from  the  clock  of 
8t.  Peter's  at  Rome!" 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

A  MESSAGE. 

Whilst  Rodin  sat  plunged  in  ambitious  ecstasy,  contemplating  the 
^  portrait  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  good  little  Father  Caboccini,  whose  warm  em- 
braces had  so  much  irritated  the  first-mentioned  personage,  went  secretly 
to  Faringhea,  to  deliver  to  him  a  fragment  of  an  ivory  crucifix,  and  said 
to  him  w-th  his  usual  air  of  jovial  good-nature:  "  PIis  excellency.  Car- 
dinal Malipieri,  at  my  departure  from  Rome,  charged  me  to  give  you 

this  on  the  31st  of  May."  „        ^  x,  ,-.-         *    .  ^  o>^^,■,r^f 

The  half-caste,  wlio  was  seldom  affected  by  anything,  started  abrupt- 
ly almost  with  an  expression  of  pain.  His  faci  darkened,  and,  bend- 
ing upon  the'  little  father  a  piercing  look,  he  said  to  him:  You  were 
to  add  something."  ,  ^    ^  ^      a-,        -k^c^.. 

"  True,"  replied  Father  Caboccini;  "the  words  I  was  to  add  are  uhese; 
Thei-e  nremany  sUpx  between  the  cup  and  the  lij)." 
'•It  is  well,"  said  the  half-caste. 

Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  joined  the  fragment  of  the  ivory  crucihi  t® 
the  piece  already  in  his  pcssession;  it  fitted  exactly.  ,.     ^  ■.    a 

Father  Caboccini  looked  at  him  with  curiosity,  for  the  cardinal  had 
onlv  told  him  to  deliver  the  ivory  fragment  to  Faringhea,  atid  to  repeat 
the  above  words.  Being  somewhat  mystified  with  all  this,  the  reverend 
father  said  to  the  half-caste:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  witn  that  cru- 
cifix'" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Faringhea,  still  absorbed  in  painful  thought. 
"Nothing?"  resumed  the  reverend  father,  in  astonishment.        \Miat, 
then,  was  the  u.se  of  bringing  it  so  far?"  ,.,.,..    .    i,    -     * 

Without  satisfying  his  curiosity,  Faringhea  replied:  Atwhst  liC.  tiv 
loorrovr  does  Ffither  Rodin  go  to  tia©  Rue  Saint-Francois?" 
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"Very  early." 

"  Before  leav^-ag  home  he  will  go  to  say  his  praj-er  in  the  chapei/' 

*'  Yes,  accfTding  to  the  habit  of  our  reverend  fathers." 

"  You  slptp  near  him?" 
.  "  Bems?  jiis  socins,  I  occupy  the  room  next  to  his."  ! 

"  J*; )«  possible,"  said  Faringliea,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "that  the 
.7evercfld  father,  full  of  tlie  great  interests  which  occupy  his  mind,  might 
<<)r<;et  to  go  to  the  chape!.  In  that  case,  pray  remind  hira  of  this  pious 
4uty." 

"I  shall  not  fail." 

"  Pray  do  not  fail,"  repeated  Faringhea,  anxiously. 

"  Be  satisfied,"  said  the  good  little  father;  "1  see  that  you  take  great 
©terest  in  his  .salvation." 

"Great  interest." 
I      "  It  is  very  praiseworthy  In  you.     Continue,  as  you  have  begun,  and 
y^ou  may  one  day  belong  completely  to  our  Company,"  said  Father 
Caboccini,  affectionately. 

"  I  am  as  yet  but  a  poor  auxiliary  member,"  said  Faringhea,  humbly; 
"  but  no  one  is  more  devoted  to  the  Society,  body  and  soul.  Bohwanie 
is  nothing  to  it." 

"  Bohwanie!  who  is  that,  my  good  friend?" 

"  Bohwanie  makes  corpses  which  rot  In  the  ground.  The  Society 
makes  corpses  which  walk  about." 

"Ah,  yes!  Perinde  ac  mdaim-^-they  were  the  last  words  of  our  great 
saint,  Ignatius  de  Loyola.     But  who  is  this  Bohwanie?" 

"Bohwanie  is  to  the  Society,  what  a  child  is  to  a  man,"  replied  the 
half  caste,  with  growing  excitement.  "  Glory  to  the  Company!  glory! 
Were  my  father  its  enemy  I  would  kill  my  father.  Tiie  man,  wiio.se 
genius  inspires  me  most  with  admiration,  respect  and  terror — were  lie  its 
enemy,  1  would  ki'.i  him,  in  spite 'of  all,"  said  the  half-caste,  with  an 
effort.  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  looked  full  in  Caftoecini's 
face,  and  added:  "  I  say  this,  that  you  may  report  my  words  to  Cardina! 
Malipieri,  and  beg  him  tomen'ion  them " 

Faringhea  stopped  short.  "To  whom  should  the  cardinal  mentioa 
your  words?"  asked  Caboccini. 

"He  knows,"  replied  the  half-caste,  abruptly.     "  Good-night!" 

"Good-night,  my  friend!  lean  only  approve  of  your  excellent  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  our  Company.  Alus!  it  is  in  want  of  energetic 
defenders,  for  there  are  said  to  be  traitors  in  its  bosom." 

"  For  those,"  said  Faringhea,  "we  must  have  no  pity." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  good  little  father;  "we  understand  one  an- 
other." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  half-caste.  "  Do  not,  at  all  events,  forget  te 
remind  Father  Rodin  to  go  to  chapel  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  Father  Caboccini. 

The  two  men  parted.  On  his  return  to  the  house,  Cab'^ccini  learned 
that  a  courier,  only  arrived  that  night  from  Rome,  had  brought  di«- 
putches  to  Rodin. 

CHAPTER  LX. 

THE     FIRST     OF     JUNE. 

The  chapel  belonging  to  the  hou.sc  of  the  reverend  fathers,  in  the  Rue 
le  Vaugirard,  was  gay  and  elegant.  J.aru'e  panes  of  color'nl  glass  ad- 
mitted a  mysterious  light;  the  altar  shone  with  gold  and  silvcir;  and  at 
the  entrance  of  this  little  church,  in  an  ol)scure  corner  beneath  the  organ- 
l(>ft,  was  a  font  for  holy  water,  in  sculptured  marble. 

It  was  close  to  thi.s  font,  in  a  dark  nook  where  he  could  hardly  be 
.""on,  that  Faringhea  knelt  down,  early  on  the  1st  of  Ji]pe,  aa  soou  jw 
^ed  as  the  chapel  doors  wcro  opijiied. 
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iTi©  half-caste  was  exceedingly  sad.  From  time  to  time  he  started  and 
sijfiied,  as  if  agitated  by  a  violent  inteinal  struggle.  This  wild,  un- 
tamable being,  possessed  with  the  monomania  of  evil  and  destruction, 
felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  jprofound  admiration  for  Rodin,  who  exer- 
cised over  liim  a  Ivind  of  magnetic  fascination.  The  half-caste,  almos-t  a 
wild  beast  in  human  form,  saw  something  .supernatural  in  the  infernal 
genius  of  Rodin.  And  the  latter,  too  sagaciou.s  aot  to  have  discovered 
the  savage  devotion  of  this  wretch,  had  made,  as  we  have  seen,'  good  u.se 
of  him,  in  bringing  about  the  tragical  termination  of  tlie  loves  of 
Adrienne  and  Djalma.  But  that  which  excited  to  an  incredible  degree 
the  admiration  of  Faringhea,  was  what  he  knew  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
This  immense,  occult  power  which  undermined  the  world  by  its  subter- 
raneous ramifications,  and  reached  its  ends  bj'  diabolical  means,  had 
inspired  the  half-caste  with  a  wild  enthusiasm.  And  if  anything  in  the 
world  surpassed  his  fanatical  admiration  for  Rodin,  it  was  his  blind  de- 
votion to  the  Company  of  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  which,  as  lie  said,  could 
make  corpses  that  walk  about. 

Hid  in  the  shadow  of  the  organ-loft,  Faringhea  reflected  deeply  on 
these  things,  when  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Rodin  entered  the  chapel, 
accompar  ied  by  his  soc-ius,  the  little  one-eyed  father. 

Whether  from  absence  of  mind,  or  that  the  shadow  of  the  organ-loft 
completely  concealed  the  half-caste,  Rodm  dipped  his  fingers  into  the 
font,  without  perceiving  Faringhea.  who  stood  motionless  as  a  statue, 
though  a  cold  sweat  streamed  from  his  brow. 

The  prayer  of  Rodin  wa.s,  as  may  be  supposed,  short;  he  was  in  ha.«te 
to  get  to  the  Rue  Saint-Francois.  After  kneeling  down  with  Father 
Cabocciui  for  a  few  seconds,  he  rose,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  altar, 
and  returned  towards  the  door,  followed  by  his  socius. 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  approached  the  font,  he  perceived  the 
tall  figure  of  the  half-caste,  standimr  out  from  the  midst  of  the  dark 
Bfaadow;  advancing  a  little,  Faringhea  bowed  respectfully  to  Rodin,  who 
said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice:  "  Come  to  me  at  two  o'clock." 

So  saying,  Rodin  stretched  forth  his  hand,  to  dip  it  into  the  holy 
water;  but  Faringhea  spared  him  the  trpuble,  by  offering  him  the  sprink- 
ling-brush,  which  generally  stood  in  the  font. 

Pressing  between  his  dirty  fingers  the  damp  hairs  of  the  brush,  which 
the  half-caste  held  by  the  handle,  Rodin  wetted  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and,  according  to  custom,  traced  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his 
forehead.  Th-=in,  opening  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he  went  out,  after 
again  repeating  to  Faringhea:  "  Come  to  me  at  two  o'clock." 

Thinking  he  might  also  make  use  of  the  sprinkling-brush,  which 
Faringhea..still  motionless,  held  with  a  trembling  hand.  Father  Caboc- 
fini  stretched  out  his  fingers  to  reach  it,  when  the  half-caste,  as  if  de- 
termined to  confine  his  favors  to  Rodm,  hastily  withdrew  the  instru- 
ment. Deceived  in  his  expectation,  Father  Caboccini  lost  no  time  in 
following  Rodin,  whom  he  was  not  to  leave  that  day  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, and,  getting  into  a  hackney-coach  w'th  him,  set  out  for  the  Rue 
Saint-Francois. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  look,  which  the  half-caste  fixed  upon 
Rodin,  as  the  latter  quitted  the  chapel. 

Left  alone  in  the  sacred  edifice,  Faringhea  sank  upon  the  stones,  half- 
kneeling,  half-crouching  and  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

As  the  coach  drew  near  the  Quarter  of  the  Marais.  in  which  was  situ- 
ated the  house  of  Marius  de  Rennepont,  a  feverish  agitation  and  the  de- 
vouring impatience  of  triumph  were  visible  on  the  countenance  of  Rodin 
Two  or  three  times  he  opened  his  pocket-book,  and  read  and  arranged 
•he  difTereut  C'  rtiScates  of  the  death  of  the  variou?  meml^ers  of  the  Rei.- 
nepont  family;  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  thra&t  his  head  anxiously 
from  the  coach  window,  as  If  he  wished  to  hasten  the  slow  progrfiet  ft 
ttie  velaicle. 
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The  good  little  father,  his  socius,  did  not  take  his  eye  off  Rodin,  and  hli 
look  had  a  strange  and  crafty  expression. 

At  last  the  coach  entered  the  Rue  Saint-Francois,  and  stopped  before 
the  iron-studded  door  of  the  old  house,  which  had  been  closed  for  a  cent- 
ury and  a  half. 

Rodin  sprang  from  the  coach  with  the  agility  of  a  young  man,  and 
knocked  violently  at  the  door,  whilst  Father  Caboccini,  less  light  of  foot, 
descended  more  prudently  to  the  ground. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  the  loud  knocking  of  Rodin. 

Trembling  with  anxiety,  he  knocked  again.  This  time,  as  he  listened 
attentively,  he  heard  slow  steps  approaching.  They  stopped  at  som« 
distance  from  the  door,  which  was  not  yet  opened. 

"It  is  keeping  one  upon  red-hot  coals."  said  Rodin,  for  he  felt  as  if 
there  was  a  burning  fire  in  his  chest.  He  again  shook  the  door  violently, 
and  bosan  to  bite  his  nails  according  to  his  custom. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Samuel,  the  Jew-guardian,  appeared 
beneath  the  porch. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  expressed  bitter  grief.  Upon  his  ven- 
erable cheeks  were  the  traces  of  recent  tears,  which  he  strove  to  diy  with 
his  trembling  hands,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  Rodin. 

""Who  are  you,  gentlemen?"  said  Samuel. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  Rennepont  family,"  answered  Rodin, 
hastily.  "  This  gentleman  is  my  secretary,"  added  he,  pointing  to  Fathei- 
Caboccini,  who  bowed. 

After  looking  attentively  at  Rodin,  Samuel  resumed:  "I  recognize 
you,  sir.  Please  to  follow  me."  And  the  old  guardian  advanced  to- 
ward the  house  in  the  garden,  making  a  sign  to  the  two  reverend  fathers 
to  follow. 

"  That  confounded  old  man  kept  me  so  long  at  the  door,"  said  Rodin 
to  his  .sofii«,  "  that  I  think  I  have  caught  a  fever  in  consequence.  My 
lips  and  throat  are  dried  up,  like  parchment  baked  at  the  fire." 

"  Will  you  not  take  something,  my  dear,  good  father?  Suppose  you 
were  to  ask  this  man  for  a  glass  of  water,"  cried  the  little  one-eyed 
priest,  with  tender  solicitude. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Rodin;  "it  is  nothing.  I  am  devoured  by  imp& 
tiencc — that  is  all." 

Pale  and  desolate,  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Samuel,  was  standing  at  the 
door  cf  the  apartment  she  occupied  with  her  husband,  in  the  building 
next  the  street.  As  the  Jew  passed  before  her,  he  said,  in  Hebrew: 
*'  The  curtains  of  the  Hall  of  Mourning?" 

"Are  closed." 

"And  the  iron  casket?" 

"  Is  prepared,"  answered  Bathsheba,  also  in  Hebrew. 

After  pronouncing  these  words,  completely  unintelligible  to  Rodin  ani 
Caboccini,  Samuel  and  Bathsheba  exchanged  a  bitter  smile,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  despair  impressed  on  their  countenances. 

Ascentiing  the  steps,  followed  by  the  two  reverend  fathers,  Samuel 
entered  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  in  which  a  lamp  was  burning.  En- 
dowed with  an  e:.  .llent  local  memory,  Rodin  was  about  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  Red  Saloon,  iu  which  had  been  held  the  first  convoca- 
tion of  the  heirs,  when  Sanmel  stopped  him,  and  said:  "It  is  not  that 
way." 

Then,  taking  the  lamp,  he  advanced  toward  a  dark  staircase,  for  the 
•window's  of  the  house  had  not  been  unbricked. 

"  But,"  said  Rodiu,  "  the  last  time,  we  met  in  a  saloon  on  the  ground- 
floor." 

"To  day,  we  must  go  higher,"  answered  Samuel,  as  he  began  alovrl/ 
to  uao«nd  the  stairs. 

"  Where  to?  higher?"  said  Rodin,  following  him. 
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♦«To  the  Hall  of  Mourning,"  replied  the  Jew;  and  he  continued  to 

ftAC6Il(l 

«  What  is  the  Hall  of  Mourning?"  resumed  Rodin,  in  some  surprise 
"A  place  of  tears  and  death,"  answered  the  Israchte;  «n<i^he  kept  on 
ascending  through  the  darkness,  for  the  little  lump  threw  but  a  faint 

^'^'^But°"  said  Rodin,  more  and  more  astonished,  and  stopping  short  on 
the  stairs,  "  why  go  to  this  place?"  ,        ^  v  .  „„ 

"  The  monev  is  there,"  answered  Samuel,  and  he  went  on 

"Oh'if  the  "money  is  there,  that  is  different,"  rtphed  Kodin;  and  Ha 
vnade  haste  to  regain  the  few  steps  he  had  lost  by  stopping. 

Samuel  continued  to  ascend,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  staircase  the  two 
Jesuits  could  see,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  little  lamp,  the  profile  of  the 
old  Israelite,  in  the  space  left  between  the  iron  balustrade  and  the  wall, 
as  he  climbed  on  with  difficulty  aboye  them 

Rodin  was  struck  with  the  expression  of  Samuel's  countenance.  His 
black  eyes,  generally  so  calm,  sparkled  with  ardor.  His  features,  usually 
impressed  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow,  intelligence,  and  coodness,  seemed 
to  erow  harsh  and  stern:  and  his  thin  lips  wore  a  strange  smile. 

''It  is  not  so  very  high,"  whispered  Rodin  to  Caboccini,  and  yet  my 
legs  ache,  and  I  am  quite  out  of  breath.    There  is  a  strange  throbbing, 

^^^And  Tn'fS^Rodin  breathed  hard,  and  with  difQculty.  To  this  con- 
fidential communication,  the  good  little  Father  Caboccmi,  in  general  so 
full  of  tender  care  for  his  colleague,  made  no  answer.  He  seemed  to  D« 
in  deep  thought.  ,     ^    □  i 

"  Are  we  soon  there?"  said  Rodin,  impatiently,  to  Samuel. 

"We  are  there,"  replied  the  Israelite. 

"And  a  good  thing,  too,"  said  Rodin. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  Jew.  ,     .^i,  .u    u     ^  s- 

And  stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  corridor,  he  pointed  with  the  hand  in 
which  he  held  the  lamp,  to  a  large  door,  from  which  streamed  a  faint 

^'^In*spite  of  his  growing  surprise,  Rodin  entered  resolutely,  followed  by 
Father  Caboccini  and  Samuel.  ♦i,^^o„wo= 

The  apartment  in  which  these  three  personages  now  found  themselyes 
■was  yery  large.  The  daylight  only  entered  from  a  belvedere  in  the  roof, 
the  four  sides  of  which  had  been  covered  with  leaden  plates,  each  of 
Which  was  pierced  with  seven  holes,  forming  a  cross,  thus: 


Mow  the  light  being  only  admitted  through  these  holes,  the  obscur- 
Itywould  havl  been  complete,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lamp,  w^ich  burned 
on  a  larVand  masive  slab  of  black  marble,  fixed  against  wie  of  the 
^alfs  One  VouW  have  taken  it  for  a  funeral  chamber,  for  it  was  all 
hung  with  bflck  curtains,  fringed  with  white.  There  was  no  furmture, 
save  the  slab  of  black  marble  we  have  already  mentioned. 

On  this  slab  was  an  iron  casket,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  seventeenth 
century  admirably  adorned  with  open  work,  like  lace  made  of  metal. 

?ddresS  Rodin,  who  was  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  du-ty  hand- 
kerchiTanf  iSg  round  him  -th  surprise  but  not  feais.aiuue^^^^^^^ 
to  him:  "The  will  of  the  testator,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  is 
eacred  with  me,  and  must  be  accomplished  in  all  things 

"  Tertainlv  "  said  Rodin;  "but  what  are  we  to  do  here? 

"  You  will  know  presently,  sir.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  only 
remlin^nrhei  olSeipont  family,  the  Abbe  Gabriel  ^de  Renne^ 
pont?" 
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"  Yes,  sir.  and  here  are  my  papers,"  replied  Rodin. 

"  To  save  time,"  resumed  Samuel,  "  I  will,  previous  to  the  ari'ival  ol 
the  magistrate,  go  through  the  inventory  of  the  securities  contained  in 
this  casliet,  which  I  withdrew  yesterday  from  the  custody  of  the  Bank  of 
France." 

"  The  securities  are  there!"  cried  Kodin,  advancing  eagerly  toward  the 
casket. 

"  res,  sir,"  replied  Samuel,  "as  by  the  list.  Your  secretary  will  call 
them  over,  and  I  will  produce  each  in  turn.  They  can  then  be  i-eplaced 
In  the  casket,  which  I  will  deliver  up  to  you  in  presence  of  the  mag 
tstrate." 

"All  this  seems  perfectly  correct,"  said  Rodin. 

Samuel  delivered  the  list  to  Father  Caboccini,  and,  approaching  the 
casket,  touched  a  spring,  which  was  not  seen  by  Rodin.  The  heavy  lid- 
flew  open,  and,  whilst  Father  Caboccini  read  the  names  of  the  different 
scourities,  Samuel  showed  them  to  Rodin,  who  returned  them  to  the  old 
Jew,  after  a  careful  examination. 

This  verification  did  not  last  long,  for  this  immense  fortune  was  all 
comprised,  as  we  already  know,  in  eight  government  securities,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  in  bank-notes,  thirty-flve  thousand  francs  in  gold, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  in  silver— making  in  all  -an  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
francs. 

When  Rodin  had  counted  the  last  of  the  five  hundred  bank-notes,  of  a 
thousand  francs  each,  he  said,  as  he  7'eturned  them  to  Samuel:  "It  la 
qaite  right.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs!" 

He  was  no  doubt  almost  choked  with  joy,  for  he  breathed  with  difficulty, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  Father  Caboccini's  arm, 
as  he  said  to  him  in  an  altered  voice:  "  It  is  singular.  I  thought  myself 
proof  against  all  such  emotions,  but  what  I  feel  is  extraordinary." 

The  natural  paleness  of  the  Jesuit  increased  so  mucli,  and  he  seemed  so 
much  agitated  with  convulsive  movements,  that  Fatlier  Caboccini  ex- 
claimed: "My  dear  father,  collect  yourself;  do  not  let  success  overcome 
you  thus." 

Whilst  the  little  one-eyed  man  was  attending  to  Rodin,  Samuel  care- 
fully replaced  the  securities  i7i  the  iron  casket.  . 

Thanks  to  his  unconquerable  energy,  and  to  the  joy  he  felt  at  seeing 
himself  so  near  the  term  of  his  labors,  Rodin  mastered  this  attack  of 
weakness,  and,  drawing  himself  up,  calm,  and  proud,  he  said  to  Caboc- 
citii:  "  It  is  nothing.  1  did  not  survive  the  cholera,  to  die  of  joy  on  the 
1st  of  June." 

And,  though  still  frightfully  pale,  the  countenance  of  the  Jesuit  shone 
jrith  audacious  confidence. 

But  now,  when  Rodin  appeared  to  be  quite  recovered.  Father  Gaboc-- 
cini  seemed  suddenly  tvansformod.  Though  little,  fat,  and  one-eyed, 
his  features  assumed,  on  tlic  instant,  so  firm,  harsh,  and  commanding 
an  expre.'.sion,  that  Hcjiiin  recoiled  a  step  as  ho  looked  at  him. 

Then  Father  Caboccini,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  kissed  it  re- 
epectfuUy,  glanced  sternly  at  Kodin,  and  read  as  follows,  ip  a  severe  and 
menacing  tone: 

"  '  On  rec(!ipt  of  the  present  rescript,  the  Reverend  Father  Rodin  will 
deliver  up  all  liis  powers  to  the  Reverend  Father  Caboccini,  who  is  alone 
commis-sioni'd,  witii  the  Reverend  Father  d'Aigrigny,  to  receive  the  in- 
heritance of  tlic  Kciiiicpunt  family,  if,  in  his  eternal  justice,  the  Lord 
phould  restore  this  propiTty,  of  Wiiich  our  Company  has  l)een  wronged. 

"' .Mon'ov<;r,  on  receipt  of  the  present  rescript,  tt;e  Reverend  Father 
Rodin,  in  charge  of  a  person  to  be  named  by  the  RcvereJid  Futhsr  Caboc- 
cini, shall  l)e  conveyed  to  our  house  in  the  town  of  Luvul,  to  bo  kept  in 
ciotfc  retreSt  in  Liu  cell,  until  further  ou'dera,'  " 
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Then  Father  Caboccini  handed  the  rescript  tx)  Rodin,  that  the  latter 
wiiihrroad  the  signature  of  the  General  of  the  Company. 
"^'i^iZtiel^^^ntevested  by  this  scene,  drew  a  few  steps  nearer,  leav^ 

'"lui'eX'RodinbTTtinto  a  loud  langh-a  la.gh.  of  joy,  contemp^ 

*^%f e^ntVofMajV'  answered  Father  Caboccini,  in  amazement 

-Here  is  a  brief!\hat  I  received  last  "ig^t  fro™  Ronae  unch^r  da^^^^^ 
the  18th.    It  informs  me  that  I  am  named  General  of  the  ukdek. 


Read!" 


father  Caboccini  took  the  paper,  read  it,  and  remained  tY'^^^^f  J^^^^^ 
Then,  returning  it  humbly  to  Rodin,  he  respectfully  bent  his  kneebetoro 

^Thus  the  ambitious  views  of  Rodin  seemed  accomplished  In  spite  of 
the  hatred  an^suHcion  of  that  party,  of  which  Cardinal  Mahpien  was 
{herenreseStfve  tnd  the  chief  Rodin,  by  address  and  craft,  audacity 
aS  Srsuasion  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  esteem  m  which  his  par- 
fi^ans  It  Rome  held  his  rare  capacity,  had  succeeded  m  deposing  his 
Ceneral  anTfn  procuring  his  own  elevation  to  that  eminent  post  Now, 
aS^ng?ohisca?cu]ati  aided  by  the  millions  he  was  about  to  poss- 
ess Twould  be  but  one  step  from  that  post  to  the  pontifica  throne 

A  nmte  witness  of  this  scene,  Samuel  smiled  also  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  he  closed  the  casket  by  means  of  the  spring  Ifnown  on  y  to 
himself  That  metallic  sound  recalled  Rodin  trora  the  heights  of  his 
mkd  ambition  tSereahties  of  life,  and  he  said  to  Samuel  in  a  sharp 
™oice:    "  You  have  heard?    These  millions  must  be  delivered  to  me 

He  extended  his  hands  eagerly  and  impatiently  toward  the  caj.^et,»  J  i^ 
he  would  have  taken  possession  of  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  macjittrate. 

T^en  Samuel  in  his^turn  seemed  transfigured,  and,  crossing  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  and  drawing  up  W^.  aged  form  to  its  full  hev^^^^^^^ 
sumed  a  threatening  and  imposing  air  His  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion and  he  said  in  a  solemn  tone:  "  This  fortune— at  first,  the  humble 
remains  of  the  inheritance  of  the  most  noble  of  men,  whom  the  plots  of 
th"  sons  of  Loyola  drove  to  suicide-this  fortune,  which  has  siace 
become  royal  in  amount,  thanks  to  the  sacred  probity  of  three  genera- 
tionsTf  faithful  servants-this  fortune  shall  not  be  the  reward  of  false- 
K,  hypocS,  and  murder.    No!  the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven  wiU 

^°*  Of  murder?  what  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  Rodin  boldly. 

Samud  made  no  answer.  He  stamped  his  foot,  and  extended  his  arm 
Blowl?  toward  the  extremity  of  the  apartment.    Then  Rodm  and  Father 

%TdVt'e^St^"th7rilTeS;wn  aside,  as  i^  by  an  invisible  hand 
Round  a  species  of  funeral  vault,  faintly  illuminated  by  the  bluish  light 
of  a  silver  lamp,  six  dead  bodies  were  ranged  upon  black  biers,  dressed 

'""JSwere^'jacques  Rennepont-Francis  Hardy-Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon — Adrienne  and  Djalma.  ,      a   +v,^<»  Vct,/^« 

They  appeared  to  be  asleep.  Their  eyelids  were  closed,  their  handa 
crossed  upon  their  breasts.  *>,,.  c?„r.  .^f  f>iP  punq* 

Father  Caboccini,  trembling  in  every  limb,  made  tbe  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  retreating  to  the  opposite  wall,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Rodin,  on  the  c«utrarJ^  with  agitated  countenance,  staring  eyes,  and 
hair  standing  on  end,  jAelding  i«  an  invincible  attraction,  advanced 
toward  those  inanimate  £ormfl<.  ^.-^ 
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One  would  hare  said  that  these  last  of  the  Renneponts  i&d  «niy  jail 
expired.    They  seemed  to  be  in  the  first  hour  of  the  eternal  sleep.* 

"Behold  those  whom  thou  hast  slain!"  cried  Samuel,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  sobs.  "  Yes,  your  detestable  plots  caused  their  death — and,  as  they 
fell  one  by  one,  it  was  my  pious  care  to  obtain  possession  of  their  poor 
remains,  that  they  may  all  repose  in  the  same  sepulcher.  Oh,  cursed — 
cursed— cursed— be  thou  who  hast  killed  them!  But  their  spoils  shall 
escape  thy  murderous  hands." 

Rodin,  still  drawn  forward  in  spite  of  himself,  bad  approached  the 
funeral  couch  of  Djalma.  Surmounting  his  first  alarm,  the  Jesuit,  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was  not  the  sport  of  a  frightful  dream,  ventured 
to  touch  the  hands  of  the  Indian,  and  found  that  they  were  damp  and 
pliant,  though  cold  as  ice.  ' 

The  Jesuit  drew  back  in  horror.  For  some  seconds  he  trembled  con- 
vulsively. But,  his  first  amazement  over,  reflection  returned,  and  with 
reflection  came  that  invincible  energy,  that  infernal  obstinacy  of  charac- 
ter that  gave  him  so  much  power.  Steadying  himself  on  his  legs,  draw- 
ing his  hand  across  his  brow,  raising  his  head,  moistening  his  lips  two 
or  three  times  before  he  spoke — for  his  throat  and  moi  th  grew  ever  drier 
and  hotter,  without  his  being  able  to  explain  the  cause  -he  succeeded  in 
giving  to  his  features  an  imperious  and  ironical  expression,  and,  turning 
toward  Samuel,  who  wept  in  silence,  he  said  to  him  in  a  hoarse,  guttural 
voice:  "  I  need  not  show  you  the  certificates  of  their  death.  There  they 
are  in  person."  And  he  pointed  with  his  bony  hand  to  the  six  dead 
bodies. 

At  these  words  of  his  general.  Father  Caboccini  again  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  demon. 

"  Oh,  my  God!"  cried  Samuel;  "thou  hast  then  quite  abandoned  this 
inen.    With  what  a  look  he  contemplates  his  victims!" 

"Come,  sir!"  said  Rodin,  with  a  horrid  smile;  "  this  is  a  natural  wax- 
work exhibition,  that  is  all.  My  calmness  proves  my  innocence — and 
we  had  best  come  at  once  to  business.  I  have  an  appointment  at  two 
o'clock.    So  let  us  carry  down  this  casket." 

He  advanced  toward  the  marble  slab.  Seized  with  indignation  and 
horror,  Samuel  threw  himself  before  him,  and,  pressing  with  all  his 
might  on  a  knob  in  the  lid  of  the  casket — a  knob  which  yielded  to  the 
pressure — he  exclaimed:  "Since  your  infernal  soul  is  Incapable  of  re- 
morse, it  may  perhaps  be  shaken  by  disappointed  avarice." 

"  What  does  he  say?"  cried  Rodin.     "  What  is  he  doing?" 

"  Look!"  said  Samuel,  in  his  turn  assuming  an  air  of  savage  triumph. 
"I  told  you  that  the  spoils  of  your  victims  should  escape  your  murder- 
ous hands." 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  through  the  open-work  of 
the  iron  casket  rose  a  light  cloud  of  smoke,  and  an  odor  as  of  burnt 
,paper  spread  itself  through  the  room. 

Rodin  understood  it  instantly.  "  Fire!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed 
forward  to  seize  the  casket. 

It  had  been  made  fast  to  the  heavy  marble  slab. 

"  Yes,  fire,"  said  Samuel.  "  In  a  few  minutes  of  that  immense  treas- 
ure there  will  remain  nothing  but  ashes.  And  better  so  than  that  it 
should  belong  to  you  or  yours.  This  treasure  is  not  mine,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  destroy  it— since  Gabriel  do  Rennepont  will  be  faithful 
to  the  oath  he  has  taken." 

"  Help!  water!  water!"  cried  Rodin,  as  he  covered  the  casket  with  his 
body,  trying  in  vain  to  extinguish  the  flames,  which,  fanned  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  now  issued  from  the  thousand  apertures  in  the  lid;  but  soon 

♦  Should  this  appear  incredible,  we  would  remind  the  reader  of  the 
late  marvelous  discoveries  tn  tb*  art  of  embalming— partlciiilarlj  tboat 
pf  Dr.  UttUUjU.— E.  8.  .  „ 
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the  intensity  of  the  fire  diminished,  a  few  threads  of  bluish  smoke  alone 
mounted  upward — and  then,  all  was  extinct. 

The  work  was  done  I 

Breathless  and  faint  Rodin  leaned  against  the  marble  slab.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  wept;  large  tears  of  rage  rolled  down  his  cadaTer- 
OB8  cheeks. 

But  suddenly  dreadful  pains,  at  first  dull,  but  gradually  augumentin^  ' 
in  intensity,  seized  on  him  with  so  much  fury,  though  he  employed  all 
his  energy  to  struggle  against  them,  that  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  press- 
ing his  two  hands  to  his  chest,  murmured  with  an  attempt  to  smile:  "  It 
is  nothing.  Do  not  rejoice.  A  few  spasms — that  is  all.  The  treasure  is 
destroyed — but  1  remain  General  of  the  Order.  Oh!  I  suffer.  What  a 
furnace!"  he  added,  writhing  in  agony.  "Since  I  entered  this  cursed 
house,  I  know  not  what  ails  me.  If — I  had  not  lived  on  roots — water — 
bread — which  I  go  myself  to  buy — I  should  think — I  was  poisoned — for  I 
triumph — and  Cardinal  Malipieri  has  long  arms.  Yes — I  still  triumph — 
for  I  tmU  not  die — this  time  no  more  than  the  other — I  vnU  not  die!" 

Then,  as  he  stretched  out  his  arms  convulsively,  he  continued:  "  It  Is 
fire  that  devours  my  entrails.  No  doubt  they  have  tried  to  poison  me. 
But  when?  but  how?" 

After  another  pause,  Rodin  again  cried  out  in  a  stifled  voice:  "Helpl 
help  me,  you  that  stand  looking  on — like  specters!    Help  me,  I  say!" 

Horror-sti'uck  at  this  dreadful  agony,  Samuel  and  Father  Cabocclni 
■were  unable  to  stir. 

"  Help!"  repeated  Rodin,  in  a  tone  of  strangulation.     "  This  poison  is 

horrible.    But  how "    Then  with  a  terrific  cry  of  rage,  as  if  a  sudden 

idea  had  struck  him,  he  exclaimed:  "Ah!  Faringhea — this  morning — ■ 
the  holy  water— he  knows  such  subtle  poisons.  Tes— it  is  he — he  had  an 
interview  with  Malipieri.  The  demon!  Oh!  It  was  well  played.  The 
Borgias  are  still  the  same.  Oh!  it  is  all  over.  I  die.  They  will  regret 
me,  the  fools!  Oh!  hell!  hell!  The  church  knows  not  its  loss — but  I 
burn — help!" 

They  came  to  his  assistance.  Quick  steps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  Dr.  Baleinier,  followed  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  appeared 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Mourning. 

The  princess  had  learned  vaguely  that  morning  the  death  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  and  had  come  to  question  Rodin  upon  the  subject. 

When  this  woman,  entering  the  room  suddenly,  saw  the  frightful  spec- 
tacle that  offered  itself  to  her  view — when  she  saw  Rodin  writhing  in 
horrible  agony,  and,  further  on,  by  the  light  of  the  sepulchral  lamp, 
those  six  corpses — and,  amongst  them,  her  own  niece,  and  the  two  or-* 
phans  whom  she  had  sent  to  meet  their  death — she  stood  petrified  with 
horror,  and  her  reason  was  unable  to  withstand  the  shock.  She  looked 
slowly  round  her,  and  then  raised  her  arms  on  high,  and  burst  into  a  wild 
fit  of  laughter.  j 

She  was  mad!  ' 

Whilst  Dr.  Baleinier  supported  the  head  of  Rodin,  who  'expired  in 
his  arms,  Farringhea  appeared  at  the  door;  remaining  in  the  shade,  he 
ca.st  a  ferocious  glance  at  the  corpse  of  the  Jesuit. 

"  He  would  have  made  himself  the  chief  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  to 
destroy  it,"  said  he;  "  with  me,  the  Company  of  Jesus  stands  in  the  place 
of  Bohwahie.    I  have  obeyed  the  cardinal!" 


EPILOGUE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

FOtTR  TEAKS  LATEB. 

Four  rears  had  elapsed  since  the  events  we  have  Just  related,  when 
Gabriel  o«  B^nnepoat  wrotajhe  following  lettep  t9  ih9  Abbf  Joseplj 
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Charpentier,  curate  Df  the  parish  of  Saint  Aubin,  a  pc^r  village  ^' 
ftologne. 

"  Farm  of  the  Vives-EauXs 
"2dJ  line,  1836, 

*♦  Wishing  to  write  to  you  yesterday,  my  dear  Joseph,  I  seated  mysel 
at  the  little  old  black  table,  that  you  will  remember  w.cil.  M}'  window 
lookSj  you  know,  upon  the  farmyard,  and  I  can  see  all  that  takes  place 
there. 

"These  are  grave  preliminaries,  my  friend,  but  I  am  coming  to  the 
point.  I  had  just  taken  my  seat  at  the  table,  when,  looking  from  the 
window,  this  is  what  I  saw.  You,  my  dear  Joseph,  who  can  draw  so 
well,  should  have  been  there  to  have  sketched  the  charming  scene. 

"  The  sun  was  sinking,  the  slcy  perene,  the  air  warm  and  balmy  with 
the  breath  of  the  hawthorn,  which,  flowering  by  the  side  of  a  httle  rivu- 
let, forms  tlie  hedge  which  borders  the  yard.  Under  the  large  pear-tree, 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  barn,  sat  upon  the  .^tone  bench  my  adopted  father, 
Dagobert,  that  brave  and  honest  soldier  whom  you  love  so  much.  Ha 
appeared  pensive;  his  wnite  head  was  bowed  on  his  bosom;  with  absent 
mind,  he  patted  old  Rabat-joie,  whose  intelligent  face  was  resting  on  his 
master's  knees.  By  his  side  was  his  wife,  my  dear  adopted  mother,  oc- 
cupied with  her  sewing;  and  near  them,  on  a  stool,  sat  Angela,  the  wife 
of  Agricola,  nursing  her  last-born  child,  whilst  the  gentle  La  Mayeux, 
with  the  eldest  boy  in  her  lap,  was  occupied  in  teaching  him  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

"Agricola  had  ju.st  returned  from  the  fields,  and  was  beginning  to  un- 
j'oke  his  cattle,  when,  struck  like  me,  no  doubt,  with  this  picture,  he 
stood  gazing  on  it  for  a  moment,  with  his  hand  still  leaning  on  the  yoke, 
beneath  which  bent  submissive,  the  broad  foreheads  of  his  two  large 
black  oxen. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you,  my  friend,  the  enchanting  repose  of  tliis 
picture,  lighted  by  the  last  rays  ol  the  sun,  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  thick  foliage. 

'•  What  various  and  touching  types!  The  venerable  face  of  the 
soldier — the  good,  tender  countenance  of  my  adopted  mother — the  fresh 
beauty  of  Angela,  smiling  on  her  little  child — the  soft  melancholy  of  La 
Mayeux,  now  and  then  pressing  her  lips  to  the  fair,  laughing  cheek  of 
Agricola's  eldest  son — and  then  Agricola  himself,  in  his  manly  beautj', 
which  seems  to  reflect  so  well  the  valor  and  honesty  of  his  heart! 

"Oh,  my  friend!  in  contemplating  this  assemblage  of  good,  devoted, 
8oble,  and  loving  beings,  so  dear  to  eacii  other,  living  retired  on  a  little 
farm  of  our  poor  Sologne,  my  heart  rose  toward  heaven  with  a  feeling 
of  ineffable  gratitude.  This  peace  of  the  family  circle — this  clear  even- 
ing, with  the  perfume  of  the  woods  and  wild -flowers  wafted  on  the 
breeze — this  deep  silence,  only  broken  by  the  nnirmur  of  the  neighbor- 
ing rill — all  these  things  affected  me  with  one  of  tiiose  passing  fita  of 
vague  and  sweet  emotion,  which  one  leel.s  but  cannot  express.  You 
well  know  it,  my  friend,  who,  in  your  solitary  walks,  in  the  midst  of 
your  Immense  plains  of  flowering  heath,  surrounded  by  forests  of  (Ir- 
trees,  often  feel  your  eyes  grow  moist  without  being  able  to  explain  f.h« 
cause  of  that  sweet  melancholy — a  melancholy  which  I,  too,  have  often 
felt  during  those  glorious  nights  which  I  passed  in  the  profound  solitudeo 
of  America. 

"  Ihit.  alasi  a  painful  incident  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  picture. 
Suiidcnly,  I  heard  Dagobcrt's  wife  say  to  him:  'My  dear — thou  art 
wc('i>ingl' 

"  At  these  words,  Agricola,  Angela,  and  La  Mayeux  gathered  round 
the  soldier. 

'  Anxiety  was  visible  upon  every  face.  Then,  as  he  raised  hip  head 
flbruptlv',  one  could  see  two  largo  tews,  which  trickled  down  bis  oiieek 
to  liitf  white  mustache. 
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«'It  is  nothing,  my  children,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  emotion;  'it 
is  nothing.  Only,  to-day  is  the  1st  of  June — and  this  day  four 
j'ears ' 

"He  could  not  complete  the  sentence;  ind,  as  he  raised  his  hands  to 
his  eyes  to  brush  away  the  tears,  we  saw  ithat  he  iield  between  his  fingers 
a  little  bronze  chain,  "with  a  medal  suspended  to  it. 

"  That  is  his  dearegt  relic.  Four  years  ago,  almost  dying  with  despair 
at  the  loss  of  the  two  angels,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken  to  yoH, ' 
my 'friend,  he  took  from  the  neck  of  Marshal  Simon,  brought  home  dead 
from  a  fatal  duel,  this  charm  and  mfedal,  which  his  children  had  so  long 
worn. 

\     "  I  went  down  instantly,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  endeavor'  to  soothe 
'  the  painful  remembrances    of  this  excellent  man;  gradually  he  grew 
calmer,  and  the  evening  was  passed  in  a  pious  and  qniet  sadness. 

''You  cannot  imagine,  my  friend,  when  I  returned  to  my  chamber, 
what  cruel  thoughts  came  to  my  mind,  as  I  recalled  those  past  events, 
from  which  I  generally  turn  away  with  fear  and  horror. 

"Then  I  sai\'  once  more  the  victims  of  those  terrible  and  mysterious 
plots,  the  awful  depths  of  which  have  never  been  penetrated,  thanks  to 
the  deaths  of  Father  d'A.  and  Father  P!.,  and  the  incurable  madness  of 
Madame  de  St.  D.,  the  thrf^e  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  dreadful 
deeds.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  them  are  irreparable;  for  those, 
who  were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  criminal  ambition,  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  humanity  by  the  good  they  would  have  done. 

"Ah,  my  friend!  if  you  had  known  those  noble  hearts;  if  you  had 
known  the  projects  of  splendid  charity  formed  by  that  young  girl,  whose 
heart  was  so  generous,  whose  mind  so  elevated,  whose  soul  so  great! 
On  the  eve  of  her  death,  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  hm-  magnificent  dc«igns, 
after  a  conversation,  the  subject  of  which  I  must  keep  secrer,  even  from 
j'ou,  she  put  into  my  hands  a  considerable  .«um,  saying  with  her  usual 
grace  and  goodness:  '  I  have  been  threatened  with  ruin,  and  it  might 
perhaps  come.  What  I  now  confide  to  you  will  at  least  be  safe — safe 
for  those  who  suffer.  Give  much — give  fi'cely — make  as  many  happy 
hearts  as  you  can.     My  happiness  shall  have  a  royal  inauguration!' 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  told  you,  my  friend,  that,  after  those  fatal 
events,  seeing  Dagobert  and  his  wife  reduced  to  niiserj-,  poor  La  Mayeux 
hardly  able  to  earn  a  wTetched  subsistence,  Agricola  soon  to  become  a 
fattier,  and  myself  deprived  of  my  cure,  and  interdicted  by  my  bishop, 
for  having  given  religious  consolations  to  a  Protestant,  and  offered  up 
prayers  at  the  tomb  of  an  unfortunate  suicide — I  consider  myself  jus- 
tified in  employing  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  intrusted  to  me  by  ilade- 
moiselle  de  Cardoville  in  the  purchase  of  this  farm  in  the  name  of  Da- 
gobert. 

"Yes,  my  friend,  such  is  the  origin  of  rmr  foi-tune.  The  farmer,  lO 
whom  these  few  acres  formerly  belonged,  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  our 
agricultural  education,  and  common  sense,  and  the  study  of  a  few  good 
practical  books,  completed  it.  From  an  excellent  workman,  Agricola 
has  become  an  equally  excellent  husbandman;  1  have  tried  to  imitats 
him,  and  have  put  my  hand  also  to  the  plough:  there  is  n<j  (/n/ro.dalion  in 
it,  for  the  labor  which  provides  food  for  man  is  thrice  hallowed,  and, 
it  is  truly  to  serve  and  glorify  God,  to  cultivate  and  enrich  the  earth  He 
has  created.  Dagobert,  when  his  first  grief  was  a  litile  appeased,  seem- 
ed to  gather  new  vigor  from  this  healthy  life  of  the  fields;  and,  during 
his  exile  in  Siberia,  he  had  already  learned  to  till  the  ground.  Fmally, 
my  dear  adopted  mother,  Agricola's  good  wife,  and  La  Mayeux,  have 
^divided  between  them  the  household  cares;  and  God  has  blessed  this 
poor  little  colony  ofpeo  pie,  who,  alas!  have  been  sorely  tried  by  misfort- 
une, and  who  now  only  ask  of  toil  and  .solitude,  a  quiet,  laborious,  itj. 
flocent  life,  and  oblivion  of  great  sorrows. 

"  ^ymetjmes,  iu  our  wjater-eveninga.  you  aave  been  ^ble  to  appreciate 
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the  delicate  atid  charming  mind  of  the  gentle  La  Mayeux,  the  rare  poet^ 
ical  imagination  of  Agrieola,  the  tenderness  of  his  mcither,  the  good 
sense  of  liis  father,  the  exquisite  natural  grace  of  Angela.  Tell  me,  my 
friend,  was  it  possible  to  unite  more  elements  of  domestic  happiness? 
What  long  evenings  Lave  we  passed  round  the  fire  of  cracUliug  wood, 
reading,  or  commenting  on  a  few  immortal  works,  which  a'.ways  warm 
the  heart,  and  enlarge  the  soul!  What  sweet  tallchavewe  had,  pro- 
longed far  into  the  nightl  And  then  Agricola's  pastorals,  and  the  timid 
literary  confideuces  of  La  Mayeux!  And  the  fresh,  clear  voice  of  Angela, 
joined  to  the  deep,  manly  tones  of  Agrieola,  in  songs  of  simple  melody; 
And  the  old  stories  of  Dagobert,  so  energetic  and  picturesque  in  their 
warlike  spirit!  And  the  adorable  gayety  of  the  children,  in  their  sports- 
With  good  old  Eabat-joie,  who  rather  lends  himself  to  their  play  than 
takes  part  in  it— for  the  faithful,  intelligent  creature  seems  always  to  be 
lookinj  for  somebody,  as  Dagobert  says — and  he  is  right.  Yes,  the  dog 
also  regrets  those  two  angels,  of  whom  he  was  the  devoted  guardian! 

"  Do  not  think,  my  friend,  that  our  happiness  makes  us  forgetful.  No, 
no;  not  a  day  passes  without  our  repeating,  with  a  pious  and  tender 
respect,  those  names  so  dear  to  our  heart.  And  these  painful  memories, 
hovering  forever  about  us,  give  to  our  calm  and  happy  existence  that 
ohadeof  mild  seriousness  wJiicli  struck  you  so  nuich. 

"  No  doubt,  my  friend,  this  kind  of  lite,  bounded  by  the  family-circle, 
and  not  extending  beyond,  for  the  happiness  or  improvement  of  our 
jrethren,  may  be  set  down  as  selfish;  but,  alas!  we  have  not  the  means— 
and  though  the  poor  man  always  finds  a  place  at  our  frugal  table, 
and  shelter  beneath  our  roof,  we  nuist  renounce  all  great  projects  of 
fraternal  action.  The  little  revenue  of  our  farm  just  suffices  to  supply 
our  wants. 

"Alas!  when  I  think  over  it,  notwithstanding  a  momentary  regret,  I 
cannot  blame  my  resolution  to  keep  faithfully  my  sacred  oath,  and  to 
renounce  that  great  inheritance,  which,  alas!  had  become  immense  by 
the  death  of  my  kindred.  Yes,  I  believe  I  performed  a  duty  when  I 
begged  the  guardian  of  that  treasiare  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  rather  than 
to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who  would  have  made  an  execra- 
ble use  of  it,  or  to  perjure  myself  by  disputing  a  donation,  which  I  had 
granted  freely,  voluntarily,  sincerely. 

"  And  yet,  when  I  picture  to  myself  the  realization  of  the  magnificent 
views  of  my  ancestor — an  admirable  Utopia,  only  possible  with  im- 
mense resources — and  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  hoped  to  carry 
into  execution,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  of  Prince  Djalma.  of 
Marshal  Simon  and  his  daughters,  and  of  myself — when  I  think  of  the 
dazzling  focus  of  living  forces  which  such  an  association  would  haye 
been,  and  of  the  immense  influence  it  might  have  had  on  the  happinesa 
of  the  whole  human  race — my  indignation  and  horror,  as  an  honest  man 
and  a  Christian,  are  excited  against  that  abominable  Company,  whose 
black  plots  nipped  in  their  bud  all  those  great  hopes  which  promised  so 
much  for  futurity. 

"What  remains  now  of  all  these  splendid  projects?  Seven  tombs. 
For  my  grave  also  is  dug  in  that  mausoleum  which  Samuel  has  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  house  in  the  Hue  Neuve-Saint-Francois,  and  of  which 
he  reDoaioK  the  puardian — faithful  to  the  end! 

*****♦« 

"  I  had  written  thus  far,  my  friend,  when  I  received  your  letter. 

"  So,  after  having  forbidden  you  to  nee  me,  your  bishop  now  orders 
that  you  shall  cea.se  to  correspond  with  me. 

"  Your  touching,  painful  regrets  have  deeply  moved  me,  my  friend. 
Often  have  we  talked  together  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  of  the  ab 
aolute  power  of  the  bishops  over  us,  the  poor  working-eltrgy,  left  to  theii 
m^rvf,  without  fijd  or  remedy.    It  i."*  painful,  but  it  xa  the  law  of  i\\9 


Churcli  my  friend,  and  vou  have  sworn  to  observe  it.    Submit,  as  I  have 
.submitted.     Every  engagement  i.s  binding  upon  tlie  man  of  honor! 

"My  poor  dear  Joseph!  would  that  you  liad  the  compensations  which 
remain  to  me  after  tlie  rupture  of  ties  tiiat  I  so  much  value.  But  1  know 
too  well  what  you  must  feel— I  cannot  go  on .  ,     ^    ^.^^  .     . 

"  I  And  it  impossible  to  continue  this  letter  I  might  be  bitter  agamst 
those  whose  orders  we  are  bound  to  respect.  ,        ., 

"  Since  it  must  be  so,  tliis  letter  shnll  l)e  my  last.  Farewell,  my  fnenai 
Virewell  forever.    My  heart  is  almost  broken. 

"  Gabiuel  de  Eennbpo»*."   ' 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE    REDEMPTION. 

The  oay  was  about  to  dawn.  •♦!,„„*   ».«* 

A  rosy  light,  almost  imperceptible,  becran  to  glimmer  m  the  east;  but 

the  stars  still  shone,  sparkling  with  radiance,  in  tlic  midst  of  the  aznre 

of  the  zenith.  ,,,.-.>,  *  a     „«/i 

The  birds  awoke  beneath  the  fresh  foliage  of  tlie  great  woods,  and, 
with  isolated  warblings,  sang  the  prelude  of  their  morning  concert. 

A  light  vapor  rose  from  the  high  grass,  bathed  in  nocturnal  dew, 
whilstlhe  calm  and  limpid  waters  of  a  vast  lake  reflected  the  whitening 
dawn  in  their  deep,  blue  mirror. 

Everything  promised  one  of  those  warm  and  joyous  days  that  belong 
to  the  commencement  of  summer.  .     .    .,  <.      *  ^^    *  „i^ 

Half-way  up  the  slope  of  a  hill,  just  opposite  to  the  east,  a  tuft  of  olcl, 
mos«-growu  willows,  whose  rugged  bark  disappeared  beneath  the  climb- 
ing branches  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  harebells,  formed  a  sort  of 
natural  arbor;  and  on  their  gnarled  and  enormous  roots,  covered  with 
thick  moss,  were  seated  a  man  and  woman,  whose  white  hair,  deep 
wrinkles,  and  bending  lignres,  announced  an  extreme  old  age. 

And  yet  this  woman  had  only  lately  been  young  and  beautiful,  witu 
long,  black  hair  overshadowing  her  pale  forehead.        .     ^^      .  ,  ,  . 

And  yet  this  man  had,  a  siiort  time  ago,  been  still  in  the  vigor  of  his 

"^From  the  spot  where  thi.s  man  and  woman  were  reposing  could  be  seen 
the  valley,  the  lake,  the  woods,  and,  soaring  above  the  woods,  the  bliio 
summit  of  a  high  mountain,  from  behind  which  the  sun  was  about  to 


rise 


This  picture,  half- veiled  by  the  pale  transparency  of  the  mprnmg  twi- 
liaht.  was  at  once  pleasing,  melancholy,  and  solemn. 

"Oh  my  sister!"  said  the  old  man  to  the  woman,  who  was  reposing 
with  him  beneath  the  rustic  arbor  foi'med  by  the  tuft  of  willow-trees: 
»  oh  my  sister!  how  many  times,  during  the  centuries  m  which  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  carried  us  onward,  and,  separated  from  each  otner,  we  trav- 
ersed the  world  from  pole  to  pole-how  many  times  we  have  witnessed 
this  awaking  of  nature  with  a  sentiment  of  incurable  grief !  Alas!  it  \yaB 
but  another  day  of  wandering— another  useless  day  added  to  our  ute, 
since  it  brought  deatli  no  nearer!"  ,      ,    .         ^u     t     ^  i    =  ho^ 

"But  now,  what  happiness,  oh,  my  brother!  since  the  Lord  has  had 
mercv  on  us,  an<l  with  us,  as  with  all  other  creatures,  every  returning 
dav  is  a  step  nearer  to  the  tomb.     Glory  to  Him!  yes,  glory! 

"  Glory  to  Hiin,  m^'  sister!  for  since  yesterday,  when  we  again  met,  1 
feel  that  ineftaljle  languor  which  announces  the  approach  of  death. 

"  Like  you  my  brother,  I  feel  mv  strength,  already  shaken,  passing 
away  in  a  sweet  exhaustion.  Doubtless,  the  term  of  our  life  approaches. 
Tlie  anger  of  the  I-ord  is  satisfied  "  ,  ,  ,  ,  .„      . 

"  Alas,  my  sister!  doubtless  also,  the  last  of  my  doomed  race  will,  at 
the  same  time,  complete  our  redemption  by  his  death;  for  the  will  ot 
l»e*ven  is  manifest,  that  I  can  only  be  pardoned  when  the  last  of  my 
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family  sliall  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  fo  him — holj* 
amongst  the  holiest — was  reserved  the  favor  of  accomplishing  this  end- 
he,  wiio  lias  done  so  much  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren!" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  my  brother!  he,  who  has  suffered  so  much,  and,  without 
complaining,  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  woe — he,  the  minister 
of  the  Lord,  who  has  been  his  Master's  image  upon  earth — 'ho  was  fitted 
for  the  last  instrument  of  tiiis  redemption!" 

"  Yes;  for  I  feel,  my  sister,  that,  at  this  hour,  the  last  of  n:y  race, 
touching  victim  of  a  slow  persecution,  is  on  the  point  of  resigning  his 
angelic  soul  to  God.  Thus,  even  to  the  end,  hare  I  been  fatal  to  my 
doomed  family.     Lord,  if  thy  mercy  is  great,  thy  anger  is  great  also!" 

"  Courage  and  hope,  my  brother!  Thinlc,  that  after  the  expiation 
comes  pardon,  and  that  pardon  is  followed  by  a  blessing.  The  Lord 
punished,  in  you  and  your  posterity,  the  artisan  rendered  wicked  by 
misfortune  and  injustice.  He  said  to  you:  'Goon!  without  truce  or  rest 
— and  your  labor  shall  be  vain — and  every  evening,  throwing  yourself  on 
the  hard  ground,  you  shall  be  no  nearer  to  the  ena  of  your  eternal  course!' 
And  so,  for  centuries,  men  without  pity  have  said  totlie  artisan:  '  Work! 
work!  work!  without  truce  or  rest— and  your  labor  shall  be  fruitful  for 
all  others,  but  sterile  for  yourself — and  every  evening,  throwing  yourself 
on  the  hard  ground,  you  shall  be  no  nearer  to  happiness  and  repose;  and 
your  wages  shall  only  suffice  to  keep  you  alive  in  pain,  privation,  and 
misery!' " 

"  Alas!  alas!  will  it  be  always  thus?" 

"  No,  my  brother!  and,  instead  of  weeping  over  your  lost  race,  rejoice 
for  them — since  their  death  was  needed  for  your  redemption,  and,  in  re- 
deeming you.  Heaven  will  redeem  the  artisan,  execrated  and  feared  bj' 
those  who  have  laid  on  him  the  iron  yoke.  Yes,  my  brother!  the  time 
approaches — Heaven's  mercy  will  not  stop  with  us  alone.  Yes,  I  tell  you. 
in  us  will  be  rescued  both  the  woman  and  the  slave  of  these  modern, 
ages.  The  trial  has  been  hard,  brother;  it  has  lasted  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries; but  it  will  last  no  longer.  Look,  my  brother!  see  that  rosy  light, 
there  in  the  east,  gradually  spreading  over  the  firmament!  Thus  will 
rise  the  sun  of  the  new  emancipation — pacific,  holy,  great,  salutary,  fruit- 
ful— filling  the  world  with  light  and  vivifying  heat,  like  the  day-star  that 
■will  soon  appear  in  heaven!" 

"  Yes,  yes,«my  sister!  I  feel  it.  Your  words  are  prophetic.  We  shal. 
close  our  heavy  eyes,  just  as  we  see  the  aurora  of  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance—a fair,  a  splendid  day,  like  that  which  is  about  to  dawn.  Hence- 
forth, I  will  only  shed  tears  of  pride  and  glory  for  those  of  my  race  who 
have  died  the  martyrs  of  humanity,  sacrificed  by  humanity's  eternal 
enemies— for  tlie  true  ancestors  of  the  sacrilegious  wretches  who  lihi.s 
plieme  the  name  of  Jesus  by  giving  it  to  their  Company,  were  tht;  fais;) 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whom  the  Saviour  eursed!  Yes!  glory  to  the 
descendants  of  my  family,  to  have  been  the  las'i  martyrs  oftVred  up 
by  the  accomplices  of  all  slavery  and  all  despotism,  the  pitiless  enemies 
of  those,  who  wi.sh  to  tli'mk,  and  not  to  .v«^(»r  in  silence — of  tho.se  that 
would  feign  enjoy,  as  children  of  heaven,  tlie  gifts  which  the  Creator  has 
bestowed  upon  ail  the  human  family.  Yes,  the  day  approaches— I  he  end 
of  the  reign  or  our  modern  Pharisees — the  false  priests,  who  lend  tiieir 
Bacrilegloiis  aid  to  the  merciless  egotism  of  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
by  daring  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the 
creation,  that  God  has  made  man  for  tears,  and  sorrow  and  suffering — 
the  false  i)riest8,  who  are  the  agents  of  all  o])i)ress!on,  and  would  bow  to 
the  earth,  in  brutish  and  hopeless  humiliation,  the  brow  of  every  ereut- 
ure.  No,  no!  let  man  lift  his  head  proudly!  God  made  him  to  be  noble 
and  intclligc'iit,  free  and  happy." 

"Oh,  my  brother!  your  words  also  are  projihi'tic.  Ye.",  yes!  the  dawn 
of  that  bright  day  approaches,  even  as  tlic  dawn  of  the  natural  day. 
ivhich,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  will  be  our  last  on  earth  " 
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"The  la<;t  mv  sister;  for  a  strange  weakness  creeps  over  nie.  All 
matter  seems  dissolving  in  me,  and  my  soul  aspires  to  mount  to  heaven.' 

"Mine  eyes  are  growing  dim,  brother,  I  can  scarcely  see  that  light  in 
the  east,  which  lately  appeared  so  red." 

'•Sister!  it  is  through  a  confused  vapor  that  I  now  see  the  valley-the 
lake— the  woods.    My  strength  fails  me.''  .  ■     ^  ,,„„j  .. 

<•  Blessed  be  God,  brother!  the  moment  of  eternal  rest  is  at  band. 

"  Yes,  it  comes,  ray  sister!  the  sweetness  of  the  everlasting  sleep  tak« 
possession  of  my  seiises." 

"Oh,  happiness!  I  am  dying." 

"These  eyes  are  closing  sister!" 

"  We  are  "then  forgiven!" 

"Oh.  my  brother!  may  this  divine  redemption  extend  to  all  those  wiio 

*""  Die  m  peacetmy  sisterl    The  great  day  has  dawned-the  sun  is  ris- 
ing—behold!" 

"Blessed  be  God!" 

"Blessed  be  God!" 

And,  at  the  moment  when  those  two  voices  ceased  forever  the  sun 
appeared  radiant  and  dazzling,  and  deluged  the  valley  with  its  beams. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ottr  tn'k  1c  flocomr'lished,  our  work  is  done. 

W?know  how  Smplete,  how  imperfect  is  this  book.     We  know 

%"ufweTfnr4iVa?rthr5rhfK-of  t^  that  it  is  honest. 

^^7nth?'couVsTofTtrpublication,  many  hateful,  unjust  implacable 
attacks  have  pursued  it— many  severe,  harsh,  passionate,  but  still  honest 

"'Th?v"olSVafeSf  uu^^  implacable  attacks,  have  muc^  diverted 
us  for  the  very  reason-we  confess  it  in  all  humility-that  they  were 
"ailnched  at  our  heads  from  certain  episcopal  thrones  These  pleasant 
furies  thele  laughable  anathemas,  which  have  now  thundered  against 
us  for  more  than'a  vear.  are  too  diverting  to  be  odious.     It  is  simply  an 

'^^1h"a4^enIo1-ed"hifcomedy:  we  have  delighted  in  it;  it  remains  for 
.ns  to  e/press  our  sincere  gratitude  to  those  who,  like  the  dmne  Moliere, 
.are  at  oncie  the  authors  ana  the  actors.         ,    .  .     ^  „^^.  .v,„„  ^h- 

As  for  the  criticisms,  nowever  bitter  and  violent,  we  accept  them  the 
more  readily  with  regard  to  the  literary  portion  of  our  work,  that  we 
have  often  tried  to  profit  by  their  advice,  though  given  perhaps  some- 
what harshly.  Our  modest  deference  to  the  opinions  of  persons,  more 
ludicious  and  correct  than  sympathetic  or  friendly  has,  we  fear,  rather 
innoyed  those  persons  themselve-s.  We  regret  it  the  more  that  we  have 
profited  bv  tlieir  observations,  and  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  offend 
those  who  oblige  us-even  with  the  intention  of  disobliging  us 
A  few  words  as  to  accusations  of  another  and  more  serious  kind. 
They  accuse  us  of  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  P0P"la««' J^^  P0^°*: 
Ing  out  to  public  animadversion  all  the  members  of  the  Company  of 

'Tis  I^wloe^^M^St  and  incontestable   proved  by  a|l  sor J  ^ 
texts,  from  the  time  of   Pascal  to  oux  own  day.  that  the  theologiCftJ 
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work?  of  the  most  accredited  members   of  the   Society  of  Jesus  cor>= 
tain  the  excuse  or  the  justification  of  robbery,  adultery,  rape  and  murder* 

It  is  equally  proved  that  impure  and  disgusting  works,  signed  by 
reverend  fathers  of  the  Company,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
young  seminarists. 

This  last  fact,  attested  by  the  scrupulous  examination  of  texts,  has 
been  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  discourse,  so  full  of  lofty  sentiments, 
high  reason,  grave  and  generous  eloquence,  pronounced  by  Advocate- 
General  Dupaty,  in  the  affair  cf  the  honorable  Mr.  Busch  of  Strasburg. 

How  then  have  we  proceeded?    We  have  imagined  certain  members 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  inspired  by  the  detestable  principles  of  their  ! 
:da-'isical  theologians,  acting  according  to  the  spirit  of  those  abominable 
books;  we  have  put  them  in  action,  movement,  relievo — we  have  given 
flesh  and  blood  to  those  detestable  doctrines — neither  more  nor  less. 

Have  we  pretended  that  all  the  members  of  the  Society  have  the  black 
talent,  the  audacity,  or  the  villainy,  to  employ  these  dangerous  weapons 
contained  in  the  gloomy  arsenal  of  their  order?  Not  so.  What  we  have 
attacked  is  the  abominable  spirit  of  their  Conititutlo?is,  and  the  books  of 
their  classical  theology. 

Need  we  add  that,  since  popes,  and  kings,  and  nations,  and  only  quite 
lately  France  herself ,  have  condemned  the  horrible  doctrines  of  this  Com- 

Eany,  by  expelling  its  members,  and  dispersing  their  congh-egations — we 
ave  only  offered  under  a  new  form,  ideas  and  convictions  which  have 
long  been  sanctioned  by  public  notoriety? 
Having  said  this,  let  us  proceed. 

We  have  been  charged  in  the  second  place,  with  exciting  the  rancor  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  envenoming  the  envy  caused  in  the  minds 
of  the  unfortunate  by  the  sight  of  the  splendors  of  opulence. 

To  this  we  answer  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  person- 
ify, in  the  creation  of  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  that  portion  of  the  arristoc- 
racy,  both  by  birth  and  fortune,  who,  from  a  noble  and  generous  im- 
pulse, as  well  as  from  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  foresight  of  the  future, 
extend,  or  ought  to  extend,  the  hand  of  benevolence  and  brotherhood  to 
»11  who  suffer,  to  all  who  preserve  integrity  in  misfortune,  to  all  who  are 
dignified  by  labor.  Is  it  to  sow  seeds  of  division  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  to  paint  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  the  beautiful  and  rich  patricia*. 
calling  La  Mayeux  her  sister,  and  treating  as  d  sister  the  poor,  miserable, 
deformed  seamstress? 

Is  it  to  irritate  the  workman  against  his  employer,  to  describe  Mr. 
Francis  Hardy  as  laying  the  first  foundations  of  a  common  dwellings 
house? 

No;  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  a  work  of  conciliation  be- 
tween the  two  classes  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  social  ladder 
— for,  three  years  ago,  we  wrote  these  words:  Ik  the  rich  knbwI 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  there  exists  frightful  and  innumer- 
able forms  of  misery,  and  that  the  people,  more  and  more  enlightened  as 
to  its  riiihts.  but  still  calm,  patient,  resigned,  demands  of  those  who  gov- 
ern it  the  amelioration  of  its  deplorable  position,  made  every  day  wors© 
by  anarchy  and  merciless  competition  which  extend  through  every 
branch  of  industry. 

We  have  .said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  honest  and  industrious  man  has 
a  right  to  such  work  as  will  supply  him  with  sufflcient  wages. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  questions  we  hava 
raised  In  this  book? 

•The  translator  need  hardly  observe  that  this  and  all  the  other  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Eugene  Sue  against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  so  oonfl- 
dcfitly  asserted  to  be  incontf^sttMe,  are  as  strenuously  denied  by  the  otbor 
party,  and  by  them  treated  as  false  and  ridiculous  Invontloua. 
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We  have  tried  to  prove  the  cruel  insufficiency  of  the  wages  of  women, 
and  the  horrible  consequences  of  that  insufficiency : 

We  have  asked  for  new  securities  a^inst  the  facility  with  which  any 
person  may  be  shut  up  in  a  mad -house  : 

We  have  demanded  that  the  artisan  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  bail,  which  being  fixed  at  five  hundred  francs,  it  ia  im- 
possible for  him  to  avail  himself  of  it,  though  liberty  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  him  than  to  others,  since  his  family  are  often  entirel}'  dependent 
on  his  labors,  which  he  cannot  pursue  in  prison.  We  have  proposed  an 
amount  of  sixty  or  eighty  francs,  at  all  events  not  exceeding  the  average 
of  a  month's  wages : 

Finally,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  practicable  the  organization  of  a 
Common  Dwelling-house  for  Workmen,  and  have  shown,  we  venture  to 
hope,  some  immense  advantages,  which,  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  insufficient  as  they  are,  would  be  found  in  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation and  community,  if  means  were  afforded  to  the  working-classes  to 
make  the  experiment. 

And  that  this  might  not  seem  a  mere  utopia,  we  have  proved  by  figures, 
that  the  /^peculator  might  perform  a  humane  and  generous  action,  and  yet 
make  five  per  cent,  on  his  money,  by  the  establishment  of  such  Common 
Dwelling-houses. 

A  humane,  a  generous  speculation,  which  we  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Municipal  Council,  always  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris.  The  city  ia  rich,  and  might  place  out  capital  to  advantage 
in  establishing,  in  each  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  a  model  of  such  a 
Common  Dwelling-house.  The  hope  of  admission,  at  a  low  charge, 
would  excite  a  praiseworthy  emulation  amongst  the  working-classes,  and 
they  would  there  learn  the  first  elements  "of  the  fruitful  science  of  asso- 
oiatioiL 

One  word  more  of  thanks  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  to  the  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  whose  kindness,  and  encouragement,  and  sympa- 
thy, have  constantly  followed  us  and  afforded  us  such  efficient  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  long  task. 

And  yet  one  other  word  of  respectful  and  unalterable  gratitude,  to  our 
friends  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  who  have  vouchsafed  us  publio 
testimonies  of  their  sympathy,  of  which  we  shall  always  be  proud,  and 
Wkiob  have  beeu  uaongst  our  sweetest  rewards  1 
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